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EDMUND    BURKE. 


NINTH    REPORT 

FBOM  THK  8KLECT  COMMITTEE  (OF  THE  HOUSE  Or  COMMONS)  APPOINTED  TO  TAKS 
IflTO  CONSI DERATION  THE  STATE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  IN  THE 
PROTINCES  or  BENGAL,  BAHAR,  AND  ORI66A,  AND  TO  REPORT  THE  SAME,  AS  IT 
•HALL  APPEAR  TO  THEM,  TO  THE  HOUSE,  WITH  THEIR  OBSERTATIONS  THERE- 
UPON; AND  WHO  WERE  INSTRUCTED  TO  CONSIDER  HOW  THE  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS 
Iir  THE  EAST  INDIES  MAY  BE  HELD  AND  OOTERNED  WITH  THE  OREATEST  SECU- 
RITY AND  ADTANTAOE  TO  THIS  COUNTRY,  AND  BY  WHAT  MEANS  THE  HAPPINE»B 
or  THE   NATITE   INHABITANTS   MAY   BE   BEST   PROMOTED. — (25   JXTNE,    1783.) 


I.— OBSERTATIONS  ON   THE  STATE  OF  THE 
company's    affairs    in   INDIA. 

In  order  to  enable  the  house  to  adopt  the 
BBOOt  proper  means  for  regulating  the  British 
gorenment  in  India,  and  for  promoting  the 
B^»piness  of  the  natives,  who  live  under  its 
Mitbority  or  influence,  your  committee  hold 
it  expedient  to  collect  into  distinct  points  of 
Tiew  the  circumstances  by  which  that  govem- 
ment  appears  to  them  to  be  most  essentially 
disordered ;  and  to  explain  fully  the  principles 
of  policy,  and  the  course  of  conduct,  by  which 
the  natives  of  all  ranks  and  orders  have  been 
reduced  to  their  present  state  of  depression 
and  misery. 

Your  committee  have  endeavoured  to  per- 
form this  task  in  plain  and  popular  language, 
knowing  that  nothing  has  alienated  the  house 
firom  inquiries,  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  one  of  the  most  essential  of 
all  its  duties,  so  much  as  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  the  company's  records ;  as  the  Indian 
names  of  persons,  of  oflices,  of  the  tenure  and 
qualities  o^  estates,  and  of  all  the  varied  bran- 
cJbes  of  their  intricate  revenue.  This  lan- 
guage is  indeed  of  necessary  use  in  the  exe- 
cutive departments  of  the  company's  affairs ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  parliament.  A  lan- 
guage, so  foreign  from  all  the  ideas  and  habits 
of  the  &r  greater  part  of  the  members  of  this 
house  has  a  tendency  to  disgust  them  with  all 
•orts  of  inquiry  concerning  Uiis  subject.  They 
are  fatigued  into  such  a  despair  of  ever  ob- 
taining a  competent  knowledge  of  the  transao- 
tiooB  in  India,  that  they  are  easily  persuaded 
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to  remand  them  back  to  that  obscurity,  my^ 
tery,  and  intrigue,  out  of  which  they  have 
been  forced  upon  publick  notice,  by  the  cala- 
mities arising  from  dieir  extreme  mismanage- 
ment. This  mismanagement  has  itself  (as 
your  committee  conceive)  in  a  great  measure 
arisen  from  dark  cabals,  and  secret  sugges- 
tions to  persons  in  power,  without  a  regular 
publick  inquiry  into  the  good  or  evil  tendency 
of  any  measure,  or  into  the  merit  or  demerit 
of  any  person  intrusted  with  the  company^s 
concerns. 

«  The  plan  adopted  by  your  committee,  is, 
First,  To  consider  the  law  regulating  the 
East^India  Company,  as  it  now  stands ;  and, 
Secondly,  To  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  two  great  links  of  connexion,  by  which 
the  territorial  possessions  in  India  are  united 
to  this  kingdom ;  namely,  the  company's 
commerce ;  and  the  government  exercised 
under  the  charter,  and  under  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. The  last  of  these  objects,  the  com- 
merce, is  takoi  in  two  points  of  view,  the 
extemalf  or  the  direct  trade  between  India  and 
Europe ;  and  the  intemalf  that  is  to  say,  the 
trade  of  Bengal  in  all  the  articles  of  produce 
and  manu&cture,  which  furnish  the  company's 
investment. 

The  government  is  considered  by  your  com- 
mittee under  the  like  descriptions  of  internal 
and  external.  The  internal  regards  the  com- 
munication between  the  court  of  directors  and 
their  servants  in  India ;  the  management  of 
the  revenue  ;  the  expenditure  of  publick  mo- 
ney ;  the  civil  administration ;  the  adminis- 
tratioQ  of  justice:  and  the  state  of  the  army. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTSB 


Th«  external  regmrds,  first,  the  conduct  and 
nuLzUna  of  the  coin|»any*a  govrmment  ^niih 
reepect  to  the  native  princn  and  people  depen- 
dent on  the  British  authority :  and  next, 
the  proceedings  with  regard  to  those  native 
powers,  which  are  wholly  independent  of  the 
company.  Dut  your  committee's  obeerra- 
lions  on  the  last  division  extend  to  those  mat- 
ters only,  which  are  not  comprehended  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  st*crocy.  Under 
tlicse  headj  your  committee  refer  to  the  most 
leailing  particulars  of  abuse,  which  prevail  in 
the  administration  of  India ;  deviating  only 
fVora  this  order,  w  here  the  abuses  are  of  a  com- 
plicated nature,  and  where  one  cannot  be  well 
considered,  inde{»endently  of  several  others. 

Your  committee  observe,  that  tliis  is  the 
second  attempt  made  by  parliament  for  the 
reformation  of  abuses  in  the  company's 
government.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  them 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  this  second  un- 
dertakings to  oantider  the  coioes  u-hichf  in 
their  opinion^  have  produced  the  failure  of  the 
first  ;  that  the  delects  of  the  original  plan  may 
bo  supplied,  its  errors  corrected,  and  such 
useful  regulations,  as  were  then  adopted,  may 
be  further  explained,  enlarged,  and  enforced. 

The  first  design  of  tliis  kind  was  formed  in 
the  session  of  the  year  1773.  In  that  year, 
parliament,  taking  up  the  consideration  of  the 
affairs  of  India,  through  two  of  its  commit- 
tees, collected  a  very  great  body  of  details 
concerning  the  interiour  cpconomy  of  the 
com{>any*s  possessions ;  and  concerning  many 
particulars  of  abuse  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  when  those  committees  made  their  am- 
ple and  instructive  reports.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  body  of  regulations  enacted 
in  that  year,  that  is,  in  the  East-India  act  of 
the  thirteenth  of  his  majesty's  reign,  were 
altogether  grounded  on  titat  information  ;  but 
were  adopted  rather  on  probable  speculations, 
and  general  ideas  of  good  policy  and  good 
government.  New  establishments,  civil  and 
judicial,  were  therefore  formed  at  a  very  groat 
expense,  and  with  much  complexity  of  consti- 
tution. Checks  and  counter-checks  of  all 
kinds  were  contrived  in  the  execution,  as 
well  as  in  the  formation  of  this  svstem,  in 
which  all  the  existing  authorities  of  this  king- 
dom had  a  share :  for  parliament  appointed 
the  members  of  the  presiding  part  of  the  new 
establishment ;  tlie  crown  appointed  the  judi- 
cial, and  the  company  preserved  the  nomina- 
tioo  of  the  other  officers.  So  that  if  the  act 
has  not  fijlly  answered  its  purposes,  the  fail- 
ure cannot  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  officers 
of  every  description,  or  to  the  deficiency  of 


any  mode  of  patronage  in  their  sppoiBtBMBt. 
The  cause  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

The  act  had  in  its  view  (indepcndeBtly  of 
several  detached  regulations)  five  ftmA^i^ft- 
tal  objects  : 

1st.  The  rrformaticm  of  the  court  of  pfft>* 
prietors  of  the  East-India  Company  : 

2dly.  A  new  model  of  the  court  of  direc- 
tors, and  an  enforcement  of  their  authority 
over  the  servants  abroad  : 

3dly.  Tlie  establishment  oTa  court  of  jno* 
tic(>  capable  of  protecting  the  natives  from  tho 
oppresiiions  of  British  subjects  : 

4thly.  The  establishment  of  a  general 
council  to  be  seated  in  Bengal,  whose  auth»» 
rity  sliould  in  many  particulars,  e-xtend  orer 
all  the  British  settksments  in  India : 

6ihly.  To  furnish  the  ministers  of  the  crowB 
with  constant  information  concerning  the  wiiol* 
of  the  company's  correspondence  with  Indiftf 
in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  inspeet 
tlie  conduct  of  the  directors  and  servants,  and 
to  watch  over  the  execution  of  all  parts  of  tbo 
act ;  that  they  mif^t  be  (bmishcd  with  matter 
to  lay  before  parliament  from  time  to  time, 
according  as  the  state  of  things  should  render 
regulation  or  animadversion  nccesrmry. 

The  first  object  of  the  policy  of  this  act  was  to 
improve  the  constitution  of  the  court  of  pro* 
prietors.  In  this  case,  as  in  almost  all  the  rest, 
Um)  remedy  was  not  applied  directly  to  the  dis- 
ease. The  complaint  was,  that  factions  in  tho 
court  of  proprietors  had  shown,  in  several  in- 
stances, a  disposition  to  support  the  servania 
of  the  company  against  the  just  coercion  and 
legal  prosecution  of  the  directors.  Instead  of 
applying  a  corrective  to  the  distemper,  a 
change  was  proposed  in  the  constitution.  Bj 
this  reform  it  was  presumed,  that  an  iatereat 
would  arise  in  the  general  court,  more  indo» 
pendent  in  itself,  and  more  connected  with  tha 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  company.  Thk' 
der  the  new  constitution,  no  proprietor  not 
possessed  of  a  thousand  pounds  capital  stock 
was  permitted  to  vote  in  the  general  court  t 
before  the  act,  five  himdred  pounds  was  a 
sufficient  qualification  for  one  vote ;  and  no 
value  gave  more.  But  as  the  lower  clasaea 
were  disabled,  the  power  was  increased  in  tha 
higher  :  Proprietors  of  three  thousand  pounda 
were  allowed  two  votes ;  those  of  six  thoo* 
Band  were  entitled  to  three;  ten  thousand 
pounds  was  made  the  qualification  for  fear. 
The  votes  were  thus  regulated  in  the  seala 
and  gradation  of  property.  On  this  scale,  aad 
on  some  provisions  to  prevent  occasional 
qualifications  and  splitting  of  votes,  the  whoto 
r^OTmation  rested. 
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Several  enential  points,  howerer,  seem  to  most  cruel  and  wanton  'ravages  of  all  the 

hkre  been  omitted  or  misunderstood.  No  regu-  neighbouring  countries  by  holding  out,  and  for 

lation  was  made  to  abolish  the  pernicious  cus-  a  time  actually  realizing,  additions  of  revenue 

torn  of  voting  by  ballot ;  by  means  of  whichj  to  the  territorial  funds  of  the  company,  and 

acts  of  the  highest  concern  to  the  company,  great  quantities  of  valuable  goods  to  their  in- 

mad  to  the  state,  might  be  done  by  individuals  vestment. 

with  perfect  impunity  ;  and  even  the  body  it-  But  this  consideration  of  mere  income, 
self  might  be  subjected  to  a  forfeiture  of  ail  its  (whatever  weight  it  might  have,)  could  not  be 
privileges  for  de&ults  of  persons,  who,  so  far  the  first  object  of  a  proprietor  in  a  body  so 
from  being  under  controul,  could  not  be  so  circumstanced.  The  East-India  Company  is 
much  as  known  in  any  mode  of  legal  cogni-  not,  like  the  Bank  of  England,  a  mere  moneyed 
sance.  Nothing  was  done,  or  attempted,  to  society  for  |he  sole  purpose  of  the  preservation 
prevent  the  operation  of  the  interest  of  delin*  or  improvement  of  their  capital ;  and,  ther». 
4|ueiit  servants  of  the  company  in  the  general  fore,  every  attempt  to  regulate  it  upon  the 
court,  by  which  they  might  even  come  to  he  same  principles  must  inevitably  fail.  When 
their  own  judges ;  and  in  effect,  under  an-  it  is  considered  that  a  certain  share  in  the 
otb«r  description,  to  become  masters  in  that  stock  gives  a  share  in  the  government  of  so 
body,  which  ought  to  govern  them.  Nor  was  vast  an  empire,  with  such  a  boundless  patron- 
any  thing  provided  to  secure  the  independency  age,  civil,  military,  marine,  commercial,  and 
«f  the  proprietory  body  from  the  various  exte-  financial,  in  every  department  of  which  such 
riour  interests,  by  which  it  might  be  disturb-  fortunes  have  been  made  as  could  be  made  no 
•d,  and  diverted  from  the  conversation  of  that  where  else,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
pecuniary  concern,  which  the  act  laid  down  as  that  capitals,  flur  superiour  to  any  qualifica^ 
the  sole  security  for  preventing  a  collusion  tions  appointed  to  proprietors,  or  even  to 
between  the  general  court  and  the  powerful  directors,  would  readily  be  laid  out  for  a  par- 
delinquent  servants  in  India.  The  whole  of  ticipation  in  that  power.  The  Indian  pro- 
Ibe  regulations  concerning  the  court  of  pro-  prietor,  therefore,  will  always  be,  in  the  first 

Cietors  relied  upon  two  principles,  which  instance,  a  politician ;  and  the  bolder  his  en- 
ve  often  proved  fiUlacious ;  namely,  that  terprize,  and  the  more  corrupt  his  news,  thd 
Mnall  numbers  were  a  security  against  faction  less  will  be  his  consideration  of  the  price  to 
«nd  disorder ;  and,  that  integrity  of  conduct  be  paid  for  compassing  them.  The  new  regu- 
would  follow  the  greater  property.  In  no  lations  did  not  reduce  the  number  so  low  as 
case  could  these  principles  be  less  depended  not  to  leave  the  assembly  still  liable  to  all  the 
upon  than  in  the  affairs  of  the  East-India  disorder,  which  might  bo  supposed  to  arise 
Company.  However,  by  wholly  cutting  off  from  multitude.  But,  if  the  principle  had 
the  lower,  and  adding  to  the  power  of  the  been  well  established  and  well  executed,  a 
hitler  classes,  it  was  supposed  that  the  high-  much  greater  inconveniency  grew  out  of  the 
er  would  keep  their  money  in  that  fund  to  reform  than  that  which  had  attended  the  old 
make  profit ;  that  the  vote  would  be  a  second-  abuse ;  for  if  tumult  and  disorder  be  lessened 
mrj  eoosideration,  and  no  more  than  a  guard  by  reducing  the  number  of  proprietors,  private 
to  the  property ;  and  that  therefore  any  shuse,  cabal  and  intrigue  are  facilitated,  at  least  in  aa 
whi^  tended  to  depreciate  the  value  of  their  equal  degree ;  and  it  is  cabal  and  corruption, 
■lock,  would  be  warmly  resented  by  such  rather  than  dirorder  and  confbsion,  that  was 
proprietors.  most  to  be  dreaded  in  transacting  the  affairs 
If  the  ill  effects  of  every  misdemeanour  in  of  India.  Whilst  the  votes  of  the  smaller 
the  company's  servants  were  to  be  tmmecftate,  proprietors  continued,  a  door  was  left  open 
and  had  a  tendency  to  lower  the  value  of  the  for  the  publick  sense  to  enter  into  that  society  : 
iMock,  something  might  justly  be  expected  since  that  door  has  been  closed,  the  proprie- 
fitan  the  pecuniary  security  taken  by  the  act.  tory  has  become  (even  more  than  formeriy) 
Bat  from  the  then  state  of  things,  it  was  more  an  aggregate  of  private  interests,  which  sub^ 
than  probable,  that  proceedings,  ruinous  to  sist  at  the  expense  of  the  collective  body. 
the  permanent  interest  of  the  company,  might  At  the  moment  of  thb  revolution  in  the  pro- 
commence  in  great  lucrative  advantages,  prietory,  as  it  might  naturally  be  expected. 
Against  this  evil,  large  pecuniary  interests  those  who  had  either  no  very  particular  inte- 
were  rather  the  reverse  of  a  remedy.  Ac-  rest  in  their  vote,  or  but  a  petty  object  to  pur^ 
eordingly,  the  company's  servants  have  ever  sue,  immediately  disqualified  ;  but,  those  who 
mee  corned  over  the  worst  oppressions  of  were  deeply  interested  in  the  company's 
tb>  paopte  mOm  their  tom-— wt,  and  the  patronaaa;  thoaeaphawaw  oooMiid  intlia 
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■upply  of  ships  and  of  the  other  innumerable 
objects  required  for  their  immense  establisb- 
ments  ;  those  who  were  engaged  ia  contracts 
with  the  treasury,  admiralty,  and  ordnance, 
together  with  the  clerks  in  publick  offices, 
found  means  of  securing  qualifications  at  the 
enlarged  standard.  All  these  composed  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  formerly  they 
had  done  of  the  proprietory  body. 

Against  the  great,  predominant,  radical 
corruption  of  the  court  of  proprietors,  the 
raising  of  the  qualification  proved  no  sort  of 
remedy.     The  return  of  the  company's  ser- 
vants into  Europe  poured  in  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  proprietors,  whose  ability  to  purchase 
the  highest  qualifications  for  themselves,  their 
agents  and  dependents,  could  not  be  dubious. 
And  this  latter  description  form  a  very  con- 
siderable, and  by  (ar  the  most  active  and  effi- 
cient part  of  that  body.     To  add  to  the  votes, 
which  is  adding  to  the  power,  in  proportion  to 
the  wealth  of  men,  whoao  very  oflTenoes  were 
supposed  to  consist  in  acts  which  lead  to  the 
•oquisitioo  of  enormous  riches,  appears  by  no 
means  a  well-considered  method  of  checking 
rapacity  and  oppression.    In  proportion  as 
these  interests  prevailed,  the  means  of  cabal, 
of  concealment,  and  of  corrupt  coofederacy, 
became  far  more  easy  than  before.     Accord- 
ingly, there  was  no  fiiult  with  respect  to  the 
company's  government    over    its    servants, 
charged  or  chargeable  on  the  general  court  as 
it  originally  stood,  of  whidi,  since  the  reform, 
it  has  not  been  notoriously  guil^.    It  was 
not  therefore  a  matter  of  surprise  to  your  com- 
mittee, that  the  general  court,  so  composed, 
has  at  length  grown  to  such  a  degree  of  con- 
tempt, both  of  its  duty,  and  of  the  permanent 
interest  of  the  whole  corporation,  as  to  put  it- 
self into  open  defiance  of  the  salutary  admoni- 
tions of  this  house,  given  for  the  purpose  of 
asserting  and  enforcing  the  legal  authority  of 
their  own  body  over  their  own  servants. 

The  ikilnre  in  this  part  of  the  reform  of 
177S  is  not  stated  by  your  committee  as  re* 
commending  a  return  to  the  antient  constitu- 
tion of  the  company,  which  was  nearly  as  for 
as  the  new  firom  containing  any  principle  tend- 
ing to  the  prevention  or  remedy  of  abuses  ;  but 
to  point  out  the  probable  flulure  of  any  future 
regulations,  which  do  not  apply  directly  to  the 
grisfvanoe,  but  whidi  may  bo  taken  up  as  ex- 
periments to  ascertain  theories  of  the  opera- 
tions of  councils  formed  of  greater  or  lesser 
numbers,  or  sudi  as  shall  be  composed  of  men 
of  more  or  less  opulence,  or  of  interests  of 
newer  or  longer  standing,  or  concerning  the 
Aitribotioa  or  poww  to  farious  dofcriptions 


or  professions  of  men,  or  of  Uw  election  to 
office  by  one  authority,  rather  than  aaotlier. 
The  second  object  of  the  act  was  the  court 
of  directors.     Under  the  arrangement  of  tfan 
year  177S,  that  court  appeared  to  have  its 
authority  much  strengthened.     It  was  made 
less  dependent  than  formerly  upon  its  con- 
stituents the  proprietory.     The  duration  of 
the  directors  in  office  was  rendered  more  per- 
manent, and  the  tenure  itself  diversified  by  a 
varied  and  intricate  rotation.     At  the  same 
time  their  authority  was  held  high  over  their 
servants  of  all  descriptions  ;  and  the  only  rule 
prescribed  to  the  council  general  of  Bengal, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  large  and  ill-defimad 
powers  given  to  them,  was,  that  they  wero 
to  yiekl  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  court 
of  directors.    As  to  the  court  of  directon 
itself,  it  was  left  with  very  little  regulation. 
The  custom  of  ballot,  infinitely  the  most  mis* 
chievous  in  a  body  possessed  of  all  the  ordi- 
nary executive  powers,  was  still  left;  and 
your  committee  have  found  the  ill  efiects  of 
this  practice  in  the  course  of  their  inquiries. 
Nothing  was  done  to  oblige  the  directors  to 
attend  to  tho  promotion  of  their  servants  ao- 
cording  to  their  rank  and  merits.    In  judging 
of  those  merits,  nothing  was  done  to  bind 
them  to  any  observation  of  what  i^peared  on 
their  record.     Nothing  was  done  to  ooo^mI 
them  to  prosecution  or  complaint  where  de- 
linquency became  visible.     The  act  indeed 
prescribed,  that  no  servant  of  the  company 
abroad  should  be  eligible  into  the  direction 
until  two  years  after  his  return  to  England. 
But  as  this  regulation  rather  presumes  than 
provides  for  an  inquiry  into  their  conduct,  a 
very  ordinary  neglect  in  the  court  of  directors 
might  easily  defeat  it,  and  a  short  remission 
might  in  this  particular  operate  as  a  total  in- 
demnity. In  foct,  however,  the  servants  have 
of  late  seldom  attempted  a  seat  in  the  direo- 
tion ;  an  attempt  which  might  possibly  rouso 
a  dormant  spirit   of  inquiry ;  but  satisfied 
with  an  interest  in  the  proprietory,  they  hare, 
through  that  name,  brought  the  direction  vary 
much  under  their  own  oontroul. 

As  to  the  general  authority  of  the  court  of 
Directors,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  that 
on  the  whole,  it  was  somewhat  degraded  by 
the  act,  whose  professed  purpose  was  to  exalt 
it ;  and  that  the  only  effect  of  the  parliamen- 
tary sanction  to  their  orders  has  been,  that 
along  with  those  orders,  the  law  of  the  land 
has  been  despised  and  trampled  under  foot. 
The  directors  were  not  suffered  either  to 
nominate  or  to  remove  those  whom  they  wora 
empowered  to  instmct:  fixm  mnstsn  tknj 
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reduoad  to  the  ■ituatioii  of  complain- 
;  a  aimatioo,  the  i«bocality  of  which  ao 
laws  or  mgulatiooa  couid  wholly  altor ;  and 
wtMtt  the  diractort  wera  afUiwarda  restored 
in  ■ooie  dafree  to  their  antieot  power,  on  the 
azpiratioa  of  the  leaae  given  to  their  principal 
aerraata,  it  became  impoMU>le  for  them  to 
recorer  any  degree  of  their  antieot  reepect, 
eren  if  thej  had  not,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
ao  modelled,  as  to  be  entirely  free  from  all 
aashitioo  of  thataort. 

From  that  period,  the  orders  of  the  court 
uf  diractoca  became  so  hahitually  despised  by 
their  aenranta  abroad,  and  at  length  to  be  so 
little  regarded  even  by  themsel?es,  that  this 
eoalempt  of  orders  ibnas  almost  the  whole 
subject  matter  of  the  Yoluminous  reports  of  two 
of  yoor  coouaittees.  If  any  doubt,  however, 
remains  ronr»>rhing  the  cause  of  thU  &tal  de- 
cline of  the  authority  of  the  court  of  directors, 
M>  doubt  whatsoever  can  remain  of  the  (act 
itaelf,  nor  of  the  total  &ilure  of  one  of  the 
great  leading  regulations  of  the  act  of  1773. 

The  third  object  was  a  new  judicial  ar- 
rangement ;  the  chief  purpoee  of  which  was, 
to  Ibrm  a  strong  and  solid  security  for  the 
■ativee,  against  the  wrongs  and  oppressions 
of  JBritish  subjects  rMident  in  Bengal.    An 
operoae  and  expensive  establishment  of  a  su- 
preme court  was  made,  and  charged  upon  the 
revenues  of  the  country.     The  clwrtor  of  jus- 
tice was  by  the  act  leA  to  the  crown,  as  well 
as  the  appointment  of  the  magistrates.     The 
delect  in  the  institution  seemed  to  be  this ; 
that  no  rule  was  laid  down,  either  in  the  act 
or  the  charter,  by  which  the  court  was  to 
judge.     No  descriptions  of  offenders  or  spe- 
cioa  of  delinquency  were  properly  ascertain- 
ed according  to  the  nature  of  the  place,  or  to 
the  prevalent  mode  of  abuse.     Provision  was 
made  fer  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
remotest  part  of  Hindostan,  as  if  it  were  a 
province  in  Great  Britain.    Your  committee 
have  long  had  the  constitution  and  conduct 
of  this  court  before  them ;  and  they  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  discover  very  few  instances 
(not  one  that  i^pears  to  them  of  leading  im- 
portance) of  relief  given  to  the  natives  against 
the  corruptions  or  oppressions  of  British  sub- 
jects in  power.     Though  they  do  find  one 
very  strong  and  marked  instance  of  the  judges 
haviag  employod  an  tmwarrantable  extension 
or  application  of  the  municipal  law  of  Eng- 
land, to  deatroy  a  person  of  the  highest  rank 
aaaong  thoee  natives,  whom  they  were  sent  to 
protect.     One  circumstance  rendered  the  pro- 
eseding  in  this  case  &tal  to  all  the  good  pur- 
Ibr  which  the  oourt  had  been  eetablisb- 


ed.     The  suArer  (the  Rajah  Nundcomar) 
appears,  at  the  very  time  of  this  extraordinary 
prosecution,  a  discoverer  of  some  particulars 
of  illicit  gain  then  charged  upon  Mr.  Hastings, 
the  govemour-general.    Although,  in  ordina- 
ry cases,  and  in  some  lesser  instances  of 
grievance,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  court ' 
has  done  its  duty,  and  has  been,  as  every  court 
must  be,  of  some  service  ;  yet  one  example  oT 
this  kind  must  do  more  towards  deterring  the 
natives  from  complaint,  and    consequently 
from  the  means  of  redress,  than  many  deci- 
sions &vourable  to  them,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  proceeding,  can  do  for  their  encour- 
agement and  relief.    So  fiu*  af  your  commit- 
tee have  been  able  to  discover,  the  court  has ' 
been  generally  terrible  to  the  natives,  and  has' 
distracted  the  government  of  the  company, 
without  substantially  reforming  any  one  of  its 
abuses. 

This  court,  which  in  its  constitution  seems 
not  to  have  had  sufficiently  in  view  the  neces- 
sities of  the  people,  ibr  whose  relief  it  was  in- 
tended, and  was,  or  thought  itself  bound,  in 
some  instances,  to  too  strict  an  adherence  to 
the  forms  and  rules  of  English  practice,  in 
others  was  framed  upon  principles  perhaps  too 
remote  from  the  constitution  of  English  tribu- 
nals.   By  the  usual  course  of  English  prac>> 
tice,  the  fiir  greater  part  of  the  redress  to  be 
obtained  against  oppressions  of  power  b  by 
process  in  the  nature  of  civil  actions.    In 
these,  a  trial  by  jury  is  a  necessary  part, 
with  regard  to  the  finding  the  oflTence,  and  to 
the  assessment  of  the  damages.     Bod)  these 
were,  in  the  charter  of  justice,  left  entirely  to 
tibe  judges.    It  was  presumed,  and  not  wholly 
without  reason,  that  the  British  subjects  were 
liable  to  fall  into  factions  and  combinations,  in 
order  to  support  themselves  in  the  abuses  of 
an  authority,  of  which  every  man  might,   in 
his  turn,  become  a  sharer.     And  with  regard 
to  the  natives,  it  was  presumed  (perhaps  a 
little  too  hastily)  that  they  were  not  capable 
of  sharing  in  the  functions  of  jurors.     But  it 
was  not  foreseen  that  the  judges  were  also 
liable  to  be  engaged  in  the  factions  of  the  set- 
tlement ;  and  if  they  should  ever  happen  to  be 
so  engaged,  that  the  native  people  were  then 
without  that  remedy,  which  obviously  lay  in 
the  clause  that  the  court  and  jury  though  both 
liable  to  bias,  might  not  easily  unite  in  the 
same  identical  act  of  injustice.     Yo«»r  com* 
mittee,  on  fbll  inquiry,  are  of  opinion,  thai 
the  uuqf  jurieB  U  neithtr  imprtuticabU  nor 
danggroua  m  Btngai. 

Your  committee  refer  to  their  report,  made 
m  the  year  1781,  fbr  the  manner  inwhkhthk 
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court,  attempting  to  extend  ita  jurisdiction, 
and  falling  with  extreme  severity  on  the  native 
magistrates,  a  violent  contest  arose  between 
English  judges  and  the  English  civil  autho- 
rity. This  authority,  calling  in  the  military 
arm,  (by  a  roost  dangerous  example)  over- 
powered, and  for  a  while  suspended  the  func- 
tions of  that  court ;  but  at  length  those  func- 
tions which  were  suspended  by  the  quarrel  of 
the  parties,  were  destroyed  by  their  recon- 
ciliation, and  by  the  arrangements  made  in 
consequence  of  it.  By  these  the  court  was 
virtually  annihilated ;  or  if  substantially  it 
exists,  It  is  to  be  apprehended  it  exists  only 
for  purposes  very  difierent  from  those  of  its 
institution. 

The  fourth  object  of  the  act  of  1773  was 
the  council  general.  This  institution  was 
intended  to  produce  uniformity,  consistency, 
and  the  effective  co-operation  of  all  the  set- 
tlements an  their  common  defence.  By  the 
antient  constitution  of  the  company*s  foreign 
settlements,  they  were  each  of  them  under  the 
orders  of  a  president  or  chief,  and  a  council, 
more  or  fewer,  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  company ;  among  those,  parliament  (pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  largeness  of  the  terri- 
torial acquisitions,  rather  than  the  conveniency 
of  the  situation)  chose  Bengal  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  controuling  power,  and,  dissolv- 
ing the  presidency,  appointed  a  new  establish- 
ment upon  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  had  prevailed  before ;  but  the  number 
was  smaller.  This  establishment  was  com- 
posed of  a  govemour-general  and  four  coun- 
aelloura,  all  named  in  the  act  of  parliament. 
They  were  to  hold  their  offices  for  five  years, 
alter  which  term  the  patronage  vras  to  revert 
to  the  court  of  directors.  In  the  mean  time, 
■uch  vacancies  as  should  happen  were  to  be 
filled  by  that  court,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  crown.  The  first  govemour-general  and 
one  of  the  counsellours  had  been  old  servants 
to  the  company,  the  others  were  new  men. 

On  this  new  arrangement,  the  courts  of 
proprietors  and  directors  considered  the  details 
of  commerce  as  not  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  enlarged  sphere  of  duty  and  the  reduced 
number  of  the  council.  Therefore,  to  relieve 
them  from  this  burthen,  they  instituted  a  new 
office,  called  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  sub- 
ordinate management  of  their  coromercial 
concerns;  and  appointed  eleven  of  their  senior 
servants  to  fill  the  commission. 

The  powers  given  by  the  act  to  the  new 
covemoar-genend  and  council  had  for  their 
direct  object  the  kiimdom  of  Bengal  and  its 
dspeadencies.    Within  that  q)here  (and  it  is 


not  a  small  one)  their  authority  tstended 
all  the  company's  concerns  of  wlialevsr  4e^ 
cription.     In  matters  of  peace  and  war,  k 
seems  to  have  been  meant,  that  the  other  presi- 
dencies should  be  subordinate  to  their  board. 
But  the  law  is  loose  and  defective,  whera  it 
professes  to  restrain  the  subordinate  presiden- 
cies from  making  war  without  the  cooscnt  and 
approbation  of  the  supreme  council.     Tbsy 
are  lcf\  free  to  act  without  it,  m  essss  ef  isi. 
minent  necesnfy,  or,  where  they  ehatl  have  rs> 
eeivtd  epttieJ,  wrderefrmn  the  eon^emy.     Tba 
first  exception  leaves  it  open  to  the  suboidi* 
nate  to  judge  of  the  necessity  of  measures, 
which,  when  taken,  bind  or  involve  the  sope- 
rior :  the  second  refers  a  question  of  peace  or 
war  to  two  jurisdictions,  which  may  give  dif- 
ferent judgments.     In*  both  instances,  cases 
in  point  have  occurred.    With  regard  to  their 
local  administration,  their  powers  were  ex- 
ceedingly and  dangerously  loose  and  undeter- 
mined.    Their  powers  were  not  given  directly, 
but  in  words  of  reference,  in  which  neither 
the  objects  related  to,  nor  the  mode  of  ths 
relation,  were  sufficiently  expressed.     Their 
legislative  and  executive  capacities  were  not 
so  accurately  drawn,  and  marked  by  such 
strong  and  penal  lines  of  distinction,  as  to 
keep  these  capacities  separate.     Where  le- 
gislative, and  merely  executive,  powers  wero 
lodged  in  the  same  hands,  the   legislative, 
which  is  the  larger  and  the  more  ready  for  all 
occasions,  was  constantly  resorted  to.     The 
govemour-general  and  council,  therefore,  im- 
mediately gave  construction  to  their  ill-defin- 
ed authority,    which    rendered  it  perfectly 
despot ick  ;  constructions,  which  if  they  were 
allowed,  no  action  of  theirs  ought  to  bo  re- 
garded as  criminal. 

Armed  as  they  were  with  an  authori^  in 
itself  so  ample,  and  by  abuse  so  capable  of  an 
tmlimited  extent,  very  few,  and  these  very 
insufficient,  correctives  were  administered. 
Ample  salaries  were  provided  for  them,  which 
indeed  removed  the  necessity,  but  by  no 
means  the  inducements,  to  corruption  and 
oppression.  Nor  was  any  barrier  whatso- 
ever opposed  on  the  part  of  the  natives  against 
<heir  injustice ;  except  the  supreme  court  of 
judicature  which  never  could  be  capable  of 
controuUing  a  govemment  with  such  powers, 
without  becoming  such  s  govemment  itself. 

There  was  indeed  a  prohibition  against  all 
concerns  in  trade  to  the  whole  council,  and 
against  all  taking  of  presents  by  any  in  ao- 

.  *  See  the  secret  committee^a  reports  oo  ths 
Mahratta  war. 
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thority.  A  ri^ht  of  proMCution  in  the  king** 
bench  was  also  established;  but  it  was  a 
rifht,  the  exercise  of  which  is  difficult,  and  in 
many,  and  those  the  most  weighty,  cases  im- 
practicable. No  considerable  facilities  were 
giTen  to  prosecutions  in  parliament ;  nothing 
was  done  to  prevent  complaint  from  being  fiu* 
more  dangerous  to  the  sufferer  than  injustice 
to  the  oppreasour.  No  overt  acta  were  fixed, 
upon  which  corruption  should  be  presumed, 
in  transactions,  of  which  secrecy  and  collusion 
formed  the  very  basis ;  no  rules  of  evidence, 
nor  authentic  mode  of  transmission,  were  sa- 
iled in  conformity  to  the  unalterable  circum- 
stances of  the  country  and  the  people. 

One  provision,  indeed,  vras  made  for  re- 
straining the  servants,  in  itself  very  wise  and 
substantial;  a  delinquent,  once  dismissed, 
could  not  be  restored  but  by  the  votes  of 
three-fourths  of  the  directors  and  three-fourths 
of  the  proprietors:  this  was  well  aimed.  But 
no  method  was  sealed  for  lu'inging  delin- 
quents to  the  question  of  removal;  and  if  they 
should  be  brought  to  it,  a  door  lay  wide  open 
for  evasion  of  the  law,  and  for  a  return  into 
the  service,  in  defiance  of  its  plain  intention ; 
that  is,  by  resigning,  to  avoid  removal;  by 
which  measure  this  provision  of  the  act  hsis 
proved  as  unoperative  as  all  the  rest.  By 
this  management,  a  mere  majority  may  bring 
in  the  greater  delinquent,  whilst  the  person, 
removed  for  offences  comparatively  trivial, 
may  remain  excluded  for  ever. 

The  new  council  nominated  in  the  act  was 
eoroposed  of  two  totally  discordant  elements, 
which  soon  distinguished  themselves  into 
permanent  parties.  One  of  the  principal  in- 
structions, which  the  three  members  of  the 
council  sent  immediately  from  England, 
namely.  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Mon- 
son,  and  Mr.  Francis,  carried  out  with  them, 
was,  to  *'oattse  the  UrieUtt  inquiry  to  he 
mofie  mlo  all  op^rreeeUmt  and  ahuiee"  among 
which  the  practice  of  receiving  pre»ent*  from 
the  native»t  at  that  time  generally  charged 
upon  men  in  power,  was  principally  aimed  at. 

Presents  to  any  considerable  value  were 
justly  reputed  by  the  legislature  not  as  marks 
of  attention  and  respect,  but  as  bribes  or  ex- 
tortions; for  which -either  the  beneficial  and 
gratuitous  duties  of  government  were  sold,  or 
they  were  the  price  paid  for  acts  of  partiality ; 
or  finally,  they  were  sums  of  money  extorted 
from  the  givers  by  the  terrours  of  power. 
Against  the  system  of  presents,  therefore,  the 
new  commission  was,  in  general  c^inion, 
particularly  pointed.  In  the  commencement 
of  reformation,  at  a  period  when  a  rapacious 


cooqueat  had  overpowered  and  succeeded  to  a 
corrupt  government,  an  act  of  indemnity  migfat 
have  been  thought  advisable  ;  perhaps  a  new 
account  ought  to  have  been  opened ;  all  re- 
trospect ought  to  have  been  forbidden,  at  least 
to  certain  periods.  If  this  had  not  been 
thought  advisable,  none  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  a  suspected  and  decried  government 
ought  to  have  been  kept  in  their  posts,  until 
an  examination  had  rendered  their  pro^»ed- 
ings  clear,  or  until  length  of  time  had  oblito- 
rated,  by  an  even  course  of  irreproachaUo 
conduct,  the  errours,  which  so  naturally  grow 
out  of  a  new  power.  But  the  policy  adopted 
was  different :  it  was  to  begin  with  exatiqflm. 
The  cry  against  the  abuses  was  strong  and 
vehement  throughout  the  whole  nation,  and 
the  practice  of  presents  was  represented  to  be 
as  g«)eral  as  it  was  mischievous.  In  such 
a  case,  indeed  in  any  case,  it  seemed  not  to 
be  a  measure  the  most  provident,  without  a 
great  deal  of  previous  inquiry,  to  place  two 
persons,  who  from  their  situation  must  be  the 
most  exposed  to  such  imputations,  in  the 
commission,  which  was  to  inquire  into  their 
own  conduct ;  much  less  to  place  one  of  them 
at  the  head  of  that  commission,  and  with  a 
casting  vote,  in  case  of  an  equality.  The 
persons,  who  could  not  be  liableto  that  cfaargOi 
were  indeed  three  to  two;  but  any  accidental 
difference  of  opinion,  the  death  of  any  one  of 
them,  or  his  occasional  absence  or  sickness, 
threw  the  whole  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
other  two,  who  were  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr. 
Barwell,  one  the  president,  and  the  other  high 
in  the  council  of  that  establishment,  on  wh^ch 
the  reform  was  to  operate.  Thus  those,  who 
were  liable  to  procen  as  delinquents,  were  in 
effect,  set  over  the  reformers ;  and  that  did 
actually  happen,  which  might  be  expected  to 
happen  from  so  preposterous  an  arrangement ; 
a  stop  was  soon  put  to  all  inquiries  into  the 
capital  abuses. 

Nor  was  the  great  political  end,  proposed 
in  the  formation  of  a  superintending  council 
over  all  the  presidencies,  better  answered  than 
that  of  an  inquiry  into  corruptions  and  abuses. 
The  several  presidencies  have  acted,  in  a 
great  degree,  upon  their  own  separate  autho- 
rity, and  as  little  of  unity,  concert,  or  regular 
system  has  appeared  in  their  conduct,  as  was 
ever  known  before  this  institution.  India  is 
indeed  so  vast  a  country,  and  the  settlements 
are  so  divided,  that  their  intercourse  with  eaoh 
other  is  liable  to  as  many  delays  and  UifficuW 
ties  as  the  intercourse  between  distant  and 
separate  atates.  But  one  evil  may  possibly 
have  arisen  fi«m  an  attempt  to  produce  aa 
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wrioo,  which,  though  undouhtedlj  to  be  aimed 
•t|  is  opposed  in  some  degree  by  the  unalt^- 
•ble  nature  of  their  situation,  that  it  has  taught 
the  servants  rather  to  look  to  a  superiour 
among  themselves  than  to  their  common  su- 
periours.  This  evil,  growing  out  of  the  abuse 
of  subordination,  can  only  be  corrected  by  a 
very  strict  enforcement  of  authority  over  that 
part  of  the  chain  of  dependence,  which  is  next 
to  the  original  power. 

That  which  your  committee  considers  as 
the  fifth  and  last  of  the  capital  objects  of  the 
act,  and  as  the  binding  regulation  of  the  whole, 
ii  the  introduction  (then  for  the  first  time)  of 
tilt  ministers  of  the  crown  into  the  afiairs  of 
the  company.  The  state  claiming  a  concern 
mod  share  of  property  in  the  company's  profiu, 
the  servants  of  the  crown  were  presumed  the 
more  likely  to  preserve,  with  a  scrupulous 
attciition,  the  sources  of  the  great  revenues 
which  they  were  to  administer,  and  for  the 
rise  and  h\\  of  which  they  were  to  render  an 
■oeount. 

The  interference  of  government  was  intro- 
duced by  this  act  in  two  ways  ;  one  by  a  con- 
troul,  in  effect  by  a  share,  in  the  appointment 
to  vacancies  in  the  supreme  council.  The 
act  provided  that  his  majesty's  approbation 
■hould  be  had  to  the  persons  named  to  that 
duty.  Partaking  thus  in  the  patronage  of  the 
company,  administration  was  bound  to  an 
attention  to  the  characters  and  capacities  of 
the  persons  employed  in  that  high  trust. 

The  other  part  of  their  interference  was  by 
way  of  inspection.  By  this  right  of  inspec- 
tioD,  every  thing  in  the  company's  correspon- 
dence from  India,  which  related  to  the  civil  or 
military  affairs  and  government  of  the  com- 
pany, vras  directed  by  the  act  to  be,  within 
fourteen  days  after  the  receipt,  laid  before  the 
•ecretary  of  state  ;  and  every  Uiing,  that  relat- 
ed to  the  management  of  the  revenues,  was  to 
be  laid  before  (he  commissioners  of  the  trea- 
sury. In  fact,  both  descriptions  of  these 
papa's  have  been  generally  communicated  to 
that  board. 

It  appears  to  your  committee,  that  there 
were  great  and  material  defects  in  both  parts 
of  the  plan.  With  regard  to  the  approbation 
of  persons  nominated  to  the  supreme  council 
by  the  court  of  directors,  no  sufficient  means 
were  provided  for  carrying  to  his  majesty, 
along  with  the  nomination,  the  particulars  in 
the  conduct  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  ser- 
^rioe  before,  which  might  render  them  proper 
objects  of  approbation  or  rejection.  The 
India  House  possesses  an  office  of  record 
capable  of  ftimiafaing,  in  Almost  all 


materials  forjudging  on  the  behaviour  of  th* 
servants,  in  Uieir  progress  from  the  lowaat  to 
the  highest  stations ;  and  the  whole  discipliiM 
of  the  service,  civil  and  military,  must  dc^>emi 
upon  an  examination  of  these  records  iMsep** 
rably  attending  every  application  for  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  highest  stations.  But  io  the 
presMit  state  of  the  nomination,  the  ministara 
of  the  crown  arc  not  furnished  with  the  proper 
means  of  exercising  the  power  of  controul  in- 
tended by  the  law,  even  if  they  were  scrupu- 
lously attentive  to  the  use  of  it.  There  ara 
modes  of  proceeding  favourable  to  Deflect. 
Others  excite  inquiry,  and  stimulate  to  vigi- 
lance. 

Your  committee  therefore  are  of  opinion, 
for  the  future  prevention  of  cabal,  and  of  pri- 
vate and  partial  representation,  whether  aboto 
or  below,  that  whenever  any  person,  who  has 
been  in  the  service,  shall  be  recommended  to 
the  king's  ministers  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
council  general,  the  secretary  of  the  court  of 
directors  shall  be  ordered  to  make  a  strict 
search  into  the  records  oi  the  company ;  and 
shall  annex  to  the  reconunendation  the  rea- 
sons of  the  court  of  directors  for  their  choice, 
together  with  a  &.ithful  copy  of  whatever  may 
be  found  (if  any  thing  can  be  found)  relative  to 
his  character  and  conduct ;  as  also  an  account 
of  his  standing  in  the  company's  service ;  the 
time  of  his  abode  in  India  ;  the  reasons  for  hit 
return ;  and  the  stations,  whether  civil  or 
military,  in  which  he  has  been  successively 
placed. 

With  this  account  ought  to  be  transmitted 
the  names  of  those  who  were  proposed  as  can- 
didates for  the  same  office,  with  the  correa- 
pondent  particulars  relative  to  their  conduct 
and  situation  ;  for  not  only  the  separate,  but 
the  comparative,  merit  probably  wouU,  and 
certainly  ought  to  have,  great  influence  in  the 
approbation  or  rejection  of  the  party  presented 
to  the  ministers  ^  the  crown.  These  papers 
should  be  laid  before  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury,  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state,  and  entered  in  books  to  be  kept  in  the 
treasury  and  the  secretary's  ofl^. 

These  precautions,  in  case  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  any  who  have  served  the  company, 
appear  to  be  necessary,  from  the  impr<^er 
Domination  and  approbation  of  Mr.  John 
Macpherson,  notwithstanding  the  objections 
which  stood  against  him  on  the  company's 
records.  The  choice  of  Mr.  John  Stables, 
fixMn  an  inforiour  military  to  the  highest  civil 
capacity,  was  by  no  means  proper,  nor  an 
encouraging  example  to  either  service.  Hit 
conduct  indeed,  in  the    subaltern    militarj 
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•itnitioii,  hftd  reoeivad,  and  teemfl  to  have     every  rule,  wemed  to  be  reaoWed  on  the  de« 
deeerred,  oommendatioa ;    but  no  sufficient     struction  of  those  privileges,  of  which  thej 
ground  wms  furnished  for   oonfoundinf  the     were   the   natural  guardians.      Every  new 
lines  and  gradations  of  service.     This  mes^     power  given  has  been  made  the  source  of  a 
sure  was,  however,  far  less  excepiionahle  than     new  abuse ;  and  the  acts  of  parliament  theuH 
the  former ;  because,  an  irregular  choice  of  a     selves,  which  provide  but  imperfectly  for  the 
less  competent  person,  and  the  preference     prevention  of  the  mischief,  have,  it  is  to  ba 
given  to  proved  delinquency  in  prejudice  to     feared,  made  provisions  (contrary,  without 
uncensured  servioe,  are  very  different  things,     doubt,  to  the  intention  of  the  legislature,) 
But  even  this  latter  appointment  would  in  all     which  operate  against  the  possibility  of  anj 
likelihood  have  been  avoided,  if  rules  of  prom    cure  in  the  ordinary  course, 
motion  had  been  established.    If  such  rules        In  the  original  institution  of  the  supreme 
were  settled,  candidates  qualified  from  ability,     council,  reasons  may  have  existed  against 
knowledge,  and  service,  would  not  be  dis«     rendering  the  tenure  of  the  counsellours  la 
couraged,  by  finding  that  every  thing  was  open     their  ofllce  precarious.     A  plan  of  refiNm 
to  every  man ;  and  that  &vour  alone  did  not     might  have  required  the  permanence  of  tha 
stand  in  the  place  of  civil  or  military  expo-     persons,  who  were  just  appointed  by  parlia- 
rieoee.     The  elevation  ftom  the  lowest  sta-     roent,  to  execute  it ;  but  the  pict  of  one  thou- 
tiotts  unfaithfully  and  negligently  filled  to  the     >and  sevm  hundred  and  eighty,  gave  a  duraf- 
highest  trusts,  the  total  inattention  to  rank     tion  co-existent  with  the  statute  itself  to  a 
and  seniority,  and  much  more  the  combina*    council  not  appointed  by  act  of  parliament, 
ti<Mi  of  this  neglect  of  rank  with  a  confusion     nor  chosen  for  any  temporary  or  special  pur* 
(unaccompanied  with  strong  and  evident  rea-     pose.     By  which  means,  the  servants  in  tha 
■ons)  of  the  lines  of  service,  cannot  operate     highest  situation,  let  their  conduct  be  never 
as  useful  examples  on  those  who  serve  the     >o  grossly  criminal,  cannot  be  removed,  ua* 
poblick  in  India.     These  servants,  beholding     less  the  court  of  directors  and  ministers  of  tha 
men,  who  have   been   condemned  for   ini*    crown  can  be  found  to  concur  in  the  sama 
proper  behaviour  to  the  company  in  infbrioiir    opinion  of  it.     The  prevalence  of  the  Indiaa 
civil  stations,  elevated  above  them,  or  (what     fiu^tions  in  the  court  of  directors  and  court  of 
10  less  blameable,  but  still  mischievous)  ptr»    proprietors,  and  sometimes  in  the  state  itself, 
•ons  without  any  distinguished  civil  talrats,     rendOTs  this  agreement  extremely  difficult :  if 
taken  firom  the  subordinate  situations  of  an-     the  principal  members  of  the  direction  should 
other  line,  to  their  prejudice,  will  despair,  by    be  in  a  conspiracy  with  any  principal  servant 
any  good  behaviour,  of  ascending  to  the  dig^     under  censure,  it  will  be  impracticable,  bf* 
nities  of  their  own ;  they  will  be  led  to  im-    cause  the  first  act  must  originate  there.     Tha 
prove  to  the  utmost  advantage  of  their  fortune     reduced  state  of  the  authority  of  this  kingdom 
the  lower  stages  of  power,  and  will  endeavour     in  Bengal,  may  be  traced,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  make  up  in  lucre  what  they  can  never  hope     to  that  very  natural  source  of  independence. 
to  acquire  in  station.  In  many  cases,  the  instant  removal  of  an  oA 

The  temporary  appointment  by  parliament,  froder  firom  his  power  of  doing  mischief,  is 
of  the  supreme  council  of  India,  arose  fVom  an  the  only  mode  of  preventing  the  utter,  and 
opinion,  that  the  company,  at  that  time  at  perhaps,  irretrievable  ruin  of  publick  affairs. 
least,  was  not  in  a  condition,  or  not  disposed  In  such  a  case,  the  process  ought  to  be  sim* 
to  a  proper  exercise  of  the  privileges  whidi  pl«t  nnd  the  power  absolute  in  one,  or  in  either 
they  held  under  their  charter.  It  therefore  hand  separately.  By  contriving  the  balance 
behoved  the  directors  to  be  particularly  atten-'  of  interests  formed  in  the  act,  notorious  olU 
tive  to  their  choice  of  counsellours,  on  the  expi-  fbnce,  gross  error,  or  palpable  insufficiency, 
ra.tion  of  the  period  during  which  (heir  patron-  have  many  chances  of  retaining  and  abusinf 
a^  had  been  suspended.  The  duties  of  the  authority,  whilst  the  variety  of  representa* 
supreme  council  had  been  reputed  of  so  ardu-  tiom,  bearings,  and  conferences,  and  possibly 
oos  a  nature,  as  to  require  legislative  interpo-  the  mere  jealousy  and  competition  between 
aition.  They  were  called  upon,  by  all  possi-  rival  powers,  may  prevent  any  decision  ;  and 
Me  care  and  impartiality,  to  justify  parlia^  at  length  give  time  and  moans  for  settlements 
mcnt,  at  least  as  fUlty  in  the  restoration  of  and  compromises  among  parties,  made  at  the 
their  privileges,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  expense  of  justice  and  true  policy.  But  this 
time  had  done  in  their  suspension.  act  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty. 

But  interests  have  lately  prevailed  in  the     not  properly  dutinguishing  judicial  proosn 
teurt  of  dineteni,  wUefa,  by  tha  ▼ioBakn  of    from  aomeotive  arranfemsaCi,  ro^nirio,  i» 
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effect,  nearly  the  nine  degree  of  solemnity, 
delay  and  detail  for  removing  a  political  in- 
oonTenience,  which  attends  a  criminal  pro- 
eeeding  for  the  punishment  of  otTences.  It 
goes  further,  and  gives  the  same  tenure  to  all 
who  shall  succeed  to  vacancies,  which  was 
given  to  those  whom  tlie  act  found  in  office. 

Another  regulation  was  made  in  the  act, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  render  the  controul 
of  delinquency,  or  the  removal  of  incapacity, 
in  the  council  general,  extremely  difficult  as 
well  as  to  introduce  many  other  abuses  into 
the  original  appointment  of  counsel  lours.  The 
inconveniences  of  a  vacancy  in  that  impor- 
tant office,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  autho- 
rity that  is  to  fill  it,  were  visible  ;  but  your 
eommittee  have  doubts  whether  they  balance 
the  mischief,  which  may  arise  from  the  power 
given  in  this  act,  of  a  provisional  appoint- 
ment to  vacancies,  not  on  the  event,  but  on 
foresight.  This  mode  of  providing  for  the 
■accession  has  a  tendency  to  promote  cabal, 
and  to  prevent  inquiry  into  the  qualihcations 
of  the  persons  to  bo  appointed.  An  attempt 
has  been  actually  made  in  consequence  of  this 
power,  in  a  very  marked  manner,  to  confoimd 
the  whole  order  and  discipline  of  the  com- 
pany's service.  Means  are  furnished  there- 
by for  perpetuating  the  powers  of  some  given 
eoart  of  directors.  They  may  forestal  the 
patronage  of  their  successours ;  on  whom 
they  entail  a  line  of  supreme  counsellours 
And  govemour8*<;encral.  And  if  the  exercise 
of  this  power  should  happen  in  its  outset  to 
Ikll  into  bad  hands,  the  ordinary  chances  for 
mending  an  ill  choice  upon  death  or  resigna- 
tion are  cut  off. 

In  these  provisional  arrangements,  it  is  to 
be  considered,  that  the  appointment  is  not  in 
consequence  of  any  marked  event,  which  calls 
■trongly  on  the  attention  of  the  publick  ;  but 
ia  made  at  the  discretion  of  those  who  lead  in 
the  court  of  directors ;  and  they  may  therefore 
be  brought  forward  at  times  the  most  favour- 
able to  the  views  of  partiality  and  corruption. 
Candidates  have  not,  therefore,  the  notice  that 
may  be  necessary  for  their  claims  ;  and  as  the 
pouession  of  the  office,  to  which  the  survi- 
vors are  to  succeed,  seems  remote,  all  inquiry 
into  the  qualifications  and  character  of  those 
who  are  to  fill  it  will  naturally  be  dull  and 
languid. 

Your  committee  are  not  also  without  a 
grounded  apprehension  of  the  ill  effect,  on 
any  existing  council  general,  of  all  strong 
marks  of  influence  and  favour,  which  appear 
in  the  subordinates  of  Bengal .  This  previous 
designation  to  a  great  and  arduous  trust,  (the 


greatMt  that  can  be  ropoaad  ia  aubjeeti) 
when  made  out  of  any  regular  ooorae  of  mie- 
cession,  marks  that  degree  of  oountenance  and 
support  at  home,  which  may  overshadow  the 
existing  government.  That  government  mar 
thereby  be  disturbed  by  Actions,  and  led  to 
corrupt  and  dangerous  compliances.  At  best, 
when  these  counsellours-elect  are  engaged  in 
DO  fixed  employment,  and  have  no  lawfiil  in- 
termediate  emolument,  the  natural  impatieooa 
ibr  their  situations  may  bring  on  a  traffick  for 
resignations  between  them  and  the  persoos  in 
possession,  very  unfavourable  to  the  interests 
of  the  publick,  and  to  the  duty  of  their  situa- 
tions. 

Since  the  act,  two  persons  have  been  ik^ 
minated  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  by  the 
court  of  directors,  for  this  succession.  Neither 
has  yet  been  approved.  But  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  persons,  a  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  principles  on  which  this  power 
is  likely  to  be  exercised. 

Your  committee  find,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  above  mentioned  act,  the  Honourable 
Charles  Stuart  and  Mr.  Sulivan,  were  ^h 
pointed  to  succeed  to  the  first  vacancies  in  tlie 
supreme  council.  Mr.  Stuart's  first  appoint- 
ment in  the  company's  service  was  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one. 
He  returned  to  £ngland  in  1775,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  go  back  to  India  in  1780.  In  Au- 
gust, 1781,  ho  was  nominated  by  the  court 
of  directors  (Mr.  Sulivan  and  Sir  William 
James  were  chairman  and  deputy  chairman) 
to  succeed  to  the  first  vacancy  in  the  supremo 
council,  and  on  the  I9th  of  September  follow- 
ing, his  majesty's  approval  of  such  nomination 
was  requested. 

In  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Stuart,  the  con- 
sideration of  rank  in  the  service  was  not  neg- 
lected ;  but  if  the  court  of  director*  had 
thought  fit  to  examine  their  records,  they 
would  have  found  matter  at  least  stnmglj 
urging  them  to  a  suspension  of  this  appoint- 
ment, until  the  charges  against  Mr.  Stuart 
should  be  fully  cleared  up.  That  matter  re- 
mained (as  it  still  remains)  unecplained  from 
the  month  of  May,  1775,  where,  on  the  Ben- 
gal revenue  consultations  of  the  ISth  of  that 
month,  peculations  to  a  large  amount  are 
charged  upon  oath  against  Mr.  Stuart,  under 
the  following  title  :  "  The  pctrtieidmn  of  th§ 
money  unjutUy  taken  by  Mr.  Stuart,  during 
the  time  he  teas  at  Burdwan."  The  sum 
charged  against  him  in  this  account,  is  S,17,- 
684  sicca  rupees,  (that  is,  25,253  pounds  ater- 
ling :)  beside  which,  there  is  another  aocoont, 
with  the  following  title :  «  The  partiemlmn  tjf 
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dbe  maney  unjuMtltf  taken  6y  Caifypermmd  pusing  oTthe  re|[ulatioD  act  in  1773,  seoiori^ 

Bottt  Bamfcm  to  tkt    HonoureUUe   CharUa  entitled  them  to  luoceed  to  the  council f  and 

JStuarty  JEtquirtf  at  Burdwanj  and  omounimg  finally,  gave  them  pretensions  to  the  gtftiriH 

to  tieea  rupees  1,01,675,"    (that  is,    11,785  meni  of  the  pretideney. 
poands)'-a  large  sum  to  be  received  by  a  per-         The  above  gradation  of  the  service,  yovr 

•on  in  that  subordinate  situation.  committee  conceive,  ought  never  to  be  super- 

The  minuteness  with  which  these    ac-  seded  by  the  ccnirt  of  directors,  without  evi- 

eouats  appear  to  have  been  kept,  and  the  pre-  dent  reason,  in  persons  or  circumstances,  to 

cision  with  which  the  date  of  each  particular,  justify  the  breach  of  an  antient  order.     Tba 

•ometimee  of  very  small  sums,  is  stated,  give  names,  whether  taken  firom  civil  or  commer- 

them  the  appearance  of  authenticity,  as  far  as  cial  gradation,  are  of  no  moment.     The  onbr 

hcan  be  conveyed  on  the  face,  or  in  the  con-  itself  is  wisely  established,  and  tends  to  pro- 

stmction  of  such  accounts  ;  and  if  they  were  vide  a  natural  guard  against  partiality,  pr«« 

forgeries,  laid  them  open  to  an  easy  detection,  cipitancy,  and  corruption  in  patronage.    I 

But  no  detection  is  easy  when  no  inquiry  is  affords  means  and  opportunities  for  an  ezami- 

made.     It  appears  an  offence  of  the  highest  nation  into  character ;  and  among  the  servants' 

order  in  the  directors  concerned  in  this  busi-  it  secures  a  strong  motive  to  preserve  a  foir 

ubBBf  when  not  satisfied  with  leaving  such  reputation.     Your  committee  find,  that  no  r»> 

charges  so  long  unexamined,  they  shouki  ven-  spect  whatsoever  was  paid  to  this  gradation  in 

ture  to  present  to  the  king's  servants,  the  db-  instance  c^Mr.  Sulivui,  nor  is  there  any  rei^ 

ject  of  them  for  the  highest  trust,  which  they  eon  assigned  for  departing  from  it.     They  do 

have  to  bestow.     If  Mr.  Stuart  was  really  not  find  that  Mr.  Sulivan  had  ever  served  tho 

guilty,  the  possession  of  this  post  must  fumirii  company  in  any  one  of  the  above  capacities, 

him,  not  only  with  the  means  of  renewing  the  but  was,  in  the  year  1777,  abruptly  brought 

former  evil  practises  charged  upon  him,  sjod  of  into  the  service,  and  sent  to  Madras  to  sue- 

executing  them  upon  a  still  larger  scale ;  but  ceed  as  Persian  translator  and  secretary  to 

of  oppressing  those  unhappy  persons,  who,  the  council. 

under  the  supposed  protection  of  the  fkith  of        Your  committee  have  found  a  letter  fron 

the  company,  had  appeared  to  give  evidence  Mr.  Sulivan  to  George  Wombwell  and  WiJ- 

conceming  his  former  misdemeanours.  liam  Deva3mes,  Esquires,  chairman  and  de« 

This  attempt  in  the  directors  vras  the  more  puty  chairman  of  the  court  of  directors,  stat- 

anrprising,  when  it  is  considered,  that  two  ing,  that  he  trusted  Atsapp^tco/iofu  would  have 

eommittees  of  this  house  were,  at  that  very  &  place  in  their  deliberations  when  Madras 

time,  sitting  upon  an  inquiry,  that  related  affairs  were  taken  up.     Of  what  nature  those 

directly  to  their  conduct,  and  that  of  their  ser-  applications  were,  your  committee  cannot  dis- 

▼ants  in  India.  cover,  as  no  traces  of  them  appear  on  the  oom- 

It  was  in  the  same  spirit  of  defiance  of  par-  pany's  records ;  nor  whether  any  proofr  of  hia 

liament,  that  at  the  same  time  they  nominated  ability,  even  as  Persian  translator  exist,  which 

Mr.  Sulivan,  son  to  the  then  chairman  of  the  might  entitle  him  to  a  preference  to  the  many 

court  of  directors,  to  the  succession  to  the  servants  in  India,  whose  study  and  opport»* 

same  high  trust  in  India.     On  these  appoint-  nities  afforded  them  the  means  of  becoming 

nients  your  committee  thought  it  proper  to  perfect  masters  of  that  language, 
make  those  inquiries  which  the  court  ofdirec-         On  the  above  letter  your  committee  find| 

tors  thought  proper  to  omit.     They  first  con-  that  the  committee  of  correspondence  proceed- 

ceived  it  fitting  to  inquire  what  rank  Mr.  ed ;  and,  on  their  recommendation,  the  court 

Sulivan  bore  in  the  service  ;  and  they  thought  of  directors  unanimously  approved  of  Mr. 

it  not  unnecessary  here  to  state  the  gradations  Sulivan  to  be  appointed  to  succeed  to  the  posts 

in  the  service,  according  to  the  established  of  secretary  and  Persian  translator, 
oaaf e  of  the  company.  Confomutbly  to  the  orders  of  the  court,  Mr. 

The  oompany*s  civil  servants  generally  go  Sulivan  succeeded  to  those  posts  ;  and  the 

to  India  as  loriters ;  in  which  capacity  they  president  and  council  acquainted  the  court  of 

serve  the  company /oe  j^«ors.     The  next  step  directors,  that  they  bad  been  obeyed.     About 

in  point  of  rank  is  to  bo  a  factor ^  and  next  to  five  months  after,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Sulivan 

thai,  a  Junior  mcrehant;  in  each  of  which  cap*-  thought  fit  to  resign  the  office  of  Persian  trans- 

paeitses  they  serve  the  company  three  yeare.  later,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  the 

Thsy  then  rise  to  the  rank  of  sensor  sMreAonf,  directors.     In  April,  1780,  Mr.  Sulivan  is 

In  wlueh  situation  they  remain  till  called  by  commended  for  his  great  diUgenee  a$  i«ercta- 

flslatiflB  to  the  board  of  trade:    Until  the  ry;  m  August  following  he  obtains  leava  to 
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•ooompaaj  Mrs.  Bulivan  to  Bengal,  wbenc*  Tan  had  been  ippoiBted  judfe 
■he  is  to  proceed  to  Europe  on  account  of  her  ral  in  Bengal ;  and  to  request  tlkt  govwnoar* 
health ;  and  he  is  charged  with  a  commission  general  and  council  to  infom  Mr.  BoliTaa  of 
from  the  president  and  council  of  Fort  Saint-  their  sentiments,  and  to  desire  him  to  infiMm 
George,  to  obtain  for  that  settlement  supplies     tbom,  whether  he  meant  to  return  to  his  atir- 

of  grain,  troops,  and  money,  from  the  gorer^  tioo,  or  to  remain  in  Bengal." 
nour-general  and  council  of  Bengal.    In  Oo-        On  the  6th  December,  as  a  mark  of  their 

tober  the  governour-general  requests  perm  is-  approbation   of  Mr.  Freeman,  who  had  so 

■ion  of  the  council  there  to  employ  Mr.  Suli-  plainly  contradicted  their   opinion   of  Mr. 

ran  as  his  assistant,  for  that  he  had  experimc-  Sulivan,  the  president  and  council  agree  to 

ed  (between  his  arrival  in  Bengal  and  that  appoint  him  to  act  as  secretary  and  clerk  of 

time)  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Sulivan,  and  made  appeals  till  Mr.  Sulivan's  answer  should  ar- 

choice  of  htm  as  completely  quat\/ledfor  that  rive,  with  the  emoluments,  and  to  confirm  hioi 

tnut ;  also  requests  the  board  to  appoint  him  therein,  if  Mr.  Sulivan  should  remain  in  Bca- 

jodge  advocate-general ;  and  likewise  to  apply  gal. 

to  the  presidency  of  Madras,  for  him  to  re-         On  the  14th  February,  1781,  the  presidsnt 

main  in  Bengal  without  prejudice  to  his  rank  and  council  received  a  letter  from  Bengal  in 

on  their  establishment ;  which  several  requests  reply^  and  stating  their  request  that  Mr.  Suli- 

the  board  at  Madras  readily  complied  with,  Tan  might  reserve  the  right  of  returning  to  his 

notwithstanding  their  natural  sensibility  to  original  situation  on  the  Madras  establish- 

the  loss  of  a  secretary  of  such  ability  and  dili-  ment,  if  the  court  of  directors  should  disap- 

gence  as  they  had  described  Mr.  Sulivan  to  be.  prove  of  his  being  transferred  to  Bengal. 

On  the  Sth  of  December  following,  the  presi-  To  this  request  the  board  at  Madras  declara 

dent  and  council  received  a  letter  from  Ben-  they  have  no  objection  :  and  here  the  matter 

gal,  requesting  that  Mr.  Sulivan  might  be  al-  rests  ;  the  court  of  directors  not  having  given 

lowed  to  keep  his  rank.    This  request  brought  any  tokens  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  of 

on  some  discussion.     A    Mr.  Freeman,  it  the  transaction. 

seems,  who  had  acted  under  Mr.  Sulivan  as        Such  is  the  history  of  Mr.  Sulivan's  servico 
■ub-secretary,  whilst  his  principal  obtained  so  from  the  time  of  his  appointment :  such  were 
much  praise  for  his  diligence,  addressed  the  the  qualifications,  and  such  the  proofo  of  assi- 
board  on  the  same  day,  and  otMerved,  **That  duity  and  diligence  given  by  him,  in  hftMjnj 
since  Mr.  Sulivan's  arrival,  Ae,  [Mr.  Free-  so  many  incompatible  offices  (as  well  as  being 
man]  had  letMoa/  tnlsrmtssion,  done  almost  engaged  in  other  dealings,  which  will  aj^Mor 
the  wkole  of  the  duty  allotted  to  the  post  of  in  their  place)  when,  after  three  years'  deoul- 
•acretary,  which  it  woe  notarioue  Mr.  Sullivan  tory  residence  in  India,  he  was  thought  wor- 
hadpaid  but  little  attention  to ;  and  neither  his  thy  to  be  nominated  to  the  succession  to  the 
inclination  nor  duty  led  him  to  act  any  longer  supreme  council.     No  proof  whatsoever  of 
«s  Mr.  Sulivan*8  deputy."  distinguished  capacity  in  any  line  preceded  his 
Here  your  committee  cannot  avoid  remark-  original  appointment  to  the  service ;  so  that 
f  ng  the  direct  contradiction,  which  this  address  the  whole  of  his  fitness  for  the  supreme  coun- 
<»f  Mr.  Freeman's  gives  to  the  letter  from  the  cil  rested  upon  his  conduct  and  character  siaca 
president  and  council  to  the  court  of  directors  his  appointmoit  as  Persian  translate, 
in  April,  1780,  wherein  Mr.  Sulivan  is  prais-         Your  committee  find  that  his  majesty  has 
ad  fi>r  his  "  diligence  and  attention  in  his  o^  not  yet  given  his  approbation  to  the  nomina- 
fice  of  secretary."  tion,  made  by  the  court  of  directors  on  the  SOth 
The  president  and  council  do  not  show  any  of  August,  1 781 ,  of  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Suli- 
displeasure  at  Mr.  Freeman's  representation  van  to  succeed  to  the  supreme  council  <ni  tho 
(so  contrary  to  their  own,)the  truth  of  which  first  vacancies,  though  the  court  applied  for 
they  thus  tacitly  admit,  but  agree  to  write  to  the  royal  approbation  so  long  ago  as  the  19th 
the  govemour-general  and  council,  *'  That  it  of  September,  1781 ;  and  in  these  instances 
eonM  not  be  supposed  that  they  could  carry  the  king's  ministers  performed  their  duty,  in 
on  the  publick  business  for  any  length  of  time  withhokiing  their  countenance  from  a  proceed- 
without  the  eervieee  of  a  eeeretary  and  clerk  ing  so  exceptionable,  and  of  so  dangerous  an 
of  appeals,  two  offices  that  required  personal  example. 

attendance,  and  which  would  be  a  general  in-        Your  committee,  from  a  full  view  of  the  riu 

jury  to  the  servants  on  their  establbhment,  uation  and  duties  of  the  court  of  directors, 

And  in  particular  to  the  persons  who  acted  in  are  of  opinion,  that  effectual  means  ou^  to 

thoae  capacities,  as  they  learnt  that  Mr.  Suli-  to  be  taken  for  regulating  that  court,  in  such 
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MM  to  prerenl  eitber  riTabliip  with,  timied  ibr  the  greater  ptrt  of  that  time ;  th» 

or  wibeaiiieocy  to,  their  servants.    It  mi^  conteata  between  the  civil  and  judicial  powefS 

therefore  be  proper  (or  the  houae  to  oooaider,  threatened  that  iaaue,  to  which  they  came  at 

whether  it  ia  fit  that  thoae  who  are,  or  have  last,  an  armed  resistance  to  the  authority  of 

beaa  witlwi  some  given  timoi  directors  of  the  the  king's  court  of  justice ;  the  orders,  which 

company,  should  be  capable  of  an  appointment  by  an  act  of  parliament  the  servants  war* 

to  any  offices  in  India.    Directora  can  never  bound  to  obey,  were  avowedly,  and  on  prin- 

properly  govern  those  for  whoee  employments  eiple,  contemned ;  until  at  length  the  fatal  tf» 

they  are  or  may  be  themselves  can<ttdatee ;  fects  of  accumulated  misdemeanours  abroad 

they  can  neither  protect  nor  coerce  them  with  and  neglecta  at  home  broke  out  in  the  alarm- 

<hie  impartiality  or  due  authori^.  ing  manner  which  your  committee  have  so 

If  soch  rules  as  are  stated  by  your  con^  AiUy  reported  to  this  house, 

nahtee  under  this  head  were  observed  in  the  In  all  this  time  the  true  state  of  the  several 

regolar  service  at  home  and  abroad,  the  neoes-  presidencies,  and  the  real  conduct  of  the  Bri* 

nty  of  superseding  the  regular  service  by  tish  government  towards  the  natives,  was  not 

strangers  would  be  more  rare ;  and  whenever  at  all  known  to  parliament ;  it  seems  to  havo 

the  servanta  were  so  superseded,  those  who  been  very  imperfectly  known,  even  to  mints* 

pot  forward  other  candidates,  would  be  obli»>  ters.     Indeed  it  required  an  unbroken  atten* 

od  to  produce  a  strong  plea  of  merit  and  abili-  tion,  and  much  comparison  of  ftcts  and  reap 

ty,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  mankind,  ought  sonings,  to  form  a  true  judgment  on  that  diA- 

to   overpower  pretensions  so   authentically  cult  and  complicated  system  of  politics,  revs* 

establiahed,  and  so  rigorously  guarded  from  nue,  and  commerce,  whilst  affairs  were  only 

abuse.  in  their  progress  to  that  state  which  produced 

The  second  object  m  this  part  of  the  plan  the  present  inquiries.  Therefore,  whilst  tho 
of  the  act  of  177S,  namely,  that  of  inspection  causes  c€  their  ruin  were  in  the  hei^t  <^  their 
by  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  appears  not  to  operation,  both  the  company  and  the  natives 
fasiTe  been  provided  for,  so  as  to  draw  the  time-  were  understood  by  the  publick  as  in  circum* 
1  J  and  productive  attention  of  the  state  on  the  stances  the  most  assured  and  most  flourishing.' 
grievances  of  the  people  of  India,  and  on  the  Ihsomudi  that  whenever  the  affairs  of  Indm 
abuses  of  its  government.  By  the  regulating  were  brought  before  parliament,  as  they  were 
act,  the  ministers  were  enabled  to  inspect  one  two  or  three  times  during  that  period,  the  only 
p«rt  of  the  correspondence,  that  which  was  subject-matter  <^  discussion,  anywise  impor* 
receivod  in  England  ;  but  not  which  went  out*  tant,  was  concerning  the  sums  which  midift 
ward.  They  might  know  something,  but  that  be  taken  out  of  the  company's  surplus  prcots 
wmj  imperfectly  and  unsy  steaiatieally ^  of  the  for  the  advantage  of  the  state.  Little  was 
sinte  of  affkirs ;  but  they  were  neither  author-  thought  of  but  the  disengagement  of  the  con- 
isod  to  advance  nor  to  retard  any  measurs  ti-  pany  from  their  debts  in  England,  and  to  pro- 
koB  by  the  directors,  in  consequence  of  that  vent  (he  servants  abroad  frmn  drawing  upon 
state :  they  were  not  provided  even  with  8UlF>  them,  so  as  that  body  might  be  enabled,  with* 
fidont  means  of  knowing  what  any  of  these  out  exciting  clamours  here,  to  afford  the  coik 
aatissures  were.  And  this  imperfect  informal-  tribotion  t^  was  demanded.  All  deacrip* 
tioa,  together  with  the  want  <^  a  direct  call  to  tions  of  persons,  either  here  or  in  India,  look- 
any  mcifie  datj,  might  have  in  some  degree  ing  solely  to  appearances  at  home,  the  repo- 
oecasioaed  that  remissness  whidi  rendored  tation  of  the  directors  depended  on  the  keeping 
even  the  imperfect  powers  originally  given  by  the  company's  sales  in  a  situation  to  support 
tbs  act  of  1778  the  less  efficient.  TMs  defect  die  dividend';  that  of  the  ministers  depended  oB 
was  ia  a  great  measure  remedied  by  a  subso-  the  most  lucrative  bargains  for  the  exchequer ; 
qnsBt  act :  but  that  act  was  not  passed  until  and  that  of  the  servants  abroad  on  the  largest 
^  year  1780.  investments;  until  at  length  there  is  great  rea- 

Toor  eoramittee  find,  that  during  the  whole  son  to  appr^end,  that,  imless  some  very  sub- 

psriod  which  elapsed  from  1 778  to  the  com-  stantial  reform  takes  place  in  the  management 

of  the  company's  affkirs,  nothing  will  be  left 


lent  of  1788,  disorders  and  abuses  of 

every  hind  multiplied.    Wars,  contrary  to  for  investment,' for  dividend,  or  for  bargain ; 

poli^,  and   oontrary  to  pobKe  feith,  were  andlnifia,  instead  of  a  resource  to  the  publick, 

carrying  on  ia  various  parts  of  IndSa.    The  may  itself  come,  in  no  great  length  of  tims, 

aiUea,  dependents,  and  subjects  of  the  compa-  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  publick  bortheas. 

ay  were  every  where  opprassed ;  dissensions  In  this  manner,  the  inspection  of  the  miaia* 

hi   Iha  sopreoM  eouaoil  prsvallsd,  and  ooa-  tsrs  of  tha  crown,  the  great  nwnwiliin  rsg»> 
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ktion  (/  the  whole  act  of  1775,  has,  along 
with   all  the  others,    entirely  fkiled  in  iu 

affects. 

Your  committee,  in  observing  on  the  (ailure 
of  this  act,  do  not  consider  the  intrinsick  de- 
fects or  mistakes  in  the  law  itself  as  the  sole 
cause  of  its  miscarriage.  The  general  policy 
of  the  nation  with  regard  to  this  object  has 
been,  they  conceive,  erroneous  ;  and  no  reme- 
dy by  laws  under  the  prevalence  of  that  policy 
can  be  effectual.  Before  any  remedial  law 
can  have  its  just  operation,  the  affairs  of  In- 
dia must  be  restored  to  their  natural  order. 
The  prosperity  of  the  natives  must  be  previ- 
ously secured  before  any  profit  from  them 
whatsoever  is  attempted.  For  as  long  as  a 
•ystem  prevails,  which  regards  the  transmis- 
aion  of  great  wealth  to  this  country,  either  for 
the  company  or  the  state,  as  iU  principal  end, 
■0  long  will  it  be  impossible  that  those  who 
are  the  instrummits  of  that  scheme,  should 
not  be  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  for  their 
own  private  purposes.  It  will  be  worse : 
they  will  support  the  injuries  done  to  the  na- 
tives for  their  selfish  ends,  by  new  injuries 
done  in  favour  of  those  before  whom  they  are 
to  account.  It  is  not  reasonably  to  be  expect- 
ed, that  a  publick,  rapacious  and  improvident, 
■hould  be  served  by  any  of  iU  subordinates 
with  disinterestedness  or  foresight. 

II.— convKCTiON  or  obkat  britaiiv 

WITH  INDIA. 

In  order  to  open  more  fully  the  tendency  of 
the  policy  whidi  has  hitherto  prevailed,  and 
that  the  house  may  be  enabled,  in  any  regu- 
lations which  may  be  made,  to  follow  the 
tracks  of  the  abuse,  and  to  apply  an  appro- 
priated remedy  to  a  particular  distemper, 
.your  committee  think  it  expedent  to  consider, 
in  some  detail,  the  manner  in  which  India  is 
fionnected  with  tins  kingdom;  which  is  the 
•eoond  head  of  their  plan. 

The  two  great  Unks  by  which  this  oonneo> 
tion  b  maintained,  are,  first,  the  East-India 
company's  commerce  ;  and  next,  the  goven>- 
ment  set  over  the  natives  by  that  company, 
and  by  the  crovm.  The  first  of  these  prin- 
ciples of  connections  namely,  the  East-India 
company's  trade,  is  to  be  first  considered,  not 
only  as  it  operates  by  itself,  but  as  having  a 
powerfiil  influence  over  the  general  policy  and 
the  particular  measures  of  the  company's  gOT- 
emment.  Your  conunittee  apprdiend  that 
the  present  state,  nature,  and  tendency  of  this 
trade  are  not  generally  understood. 
.  Until  the  acquisition  of  great  territorial 


revenues  by  the   Eattptndia  eonpaay,   tha 
trade  with  India  vras  carried  on  upon  the  eon- 
mon  principles  of  commerce,  namely,  by  send- 
ing out  such  commodities  as  found  a  demand 
in  the  India  market,  and  where  that  demand 
was  not  adequate  to  the  reciprocal  call  <^  the 
European  market  for  Indian  goods,  by  a  large 
annual  exportation  (^  treasure,  chiefly  in  sil- 
ver. In  some  years  that  export  has  been  as 
high   as  six  hundred    and  eighty  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  The  other  European  compai> 
nies,  trading  to  India,  traded  thither  on  the 
same  fitting.     Their  export  of  bullion  wa» 
probably  larger  in  proportion  to  the  total  of 
their  commerce ;   as   their  commerce  itself 
bore  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the  Britisfa 
than  it  does  at  this  time,  or  has  done  for  manj 
years  past.     But  stating  it  to  be  equal  to  the 
British,  the  whole  of  the  silver  sent  annually 
from  Europe  into  Hindostan  could  not  frill 
very  short  of  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year.     This  influx  of  money, 
poured  into  India  by  an  emulation  of  all  the 
commercial  nations  of  Europe,  encouraged 
industry,  and  promoted  cultivati(»  in  a  higb 
degree  ;    notwithstanding  the  frequmt  wars 
with  which  that  country  vras  harassed,  and  the 
vices  which  existed  in  its  internal  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  export  of  so  mudi  sil- 
ver was  sometimes  a  subject  of  grudging  and 
uneasiness  in  Europe ;  and  a  commerce  car^ 
ried  on  through  such  a  medium,  to  many  ap- 
peared in  spectilation  of  doubtful  advantage. 
But  the  practical  demands  of  commerce  bcvo 
down  those    speculative  objections.      Tho 
East-India  commodities  were  so  essential  fiir 
animating  all  other  branches  of  trade,  and  f<Mr 
completing  the  conunercial  circles,  that  all 
nations  contended  for  it  with  the  greatest  avi- 
dity.   The  English  company  flourished  under 
this  exportation  for  a  very   long  series    ct 
years.     The  nation  was  considerably  benefit- 
ted both  in  trade  and  in  revenue ;  and  the  divi- 
dends of  the  proprietors  were  often  high,  and 
always  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the 
company's  stock  in  heart  and  vigour. 

But  at,  or  very  soon  after  the  acquisition  of 
the  tch-itorial  revenues  to  the  English  oooi- 
pany,  the  period  of  which  may  be  redconed  aa 
completed  about  the  year  1765,  a  very  great 
revolution  took  place  in  commerce  as  well 
as  in  dominion ;  and  it  was  a  revolution  which 
affected  the  trade  of  Hindostan  with  all  other 
European  nations,  as  well  as  with  that  in 
whose  favour  and  by  whose  power  it  was  ac- 
complished. From  that  time  bullion  was  m 
longer  regularly  exported  by  the  Engliah 
East-India  company  to.  Bengal,  or  9BJ pt|it 
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of  Hindoftan ;  and  it  was  soon  exported  in 
much  smaller  quantities  by  any  other  na^ 
tioo.  A  new  way  of  supplying  the  market 
of  Europoi  by  means  of  the  British  power  and 
inflaence,  was  invented ;  a  species  of  trade  (if 
such  it  may  be  called)  by  which  it  is  absolute- 
ly impossible  that  India  should  not  be  radical- 
ly and  irretrierably  ruined,  although  our  pos- 
■essioos  there  were  to  he  ordered  and  govern- 
ed upon  principles  diametrically  opposite  to 
those  wtath  now  prevail  in  the  system  and 
practice  of  the  British  company's  adminii^ 
tratioB. 

A  certain  portion  of  the  revenues  of  Ben- 
fal  has  been  for  many  years  set  apart  to  be 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  goods  for  expor- 
tation to  England,  and  thb  is  called  the  in- 
vettmtnt.  The  greatness  of  this  investment 
has  been  the  standard  by  which  the  merit  of 
the  company's  principal  servants  has  been  too 
generally  estimated ;  and  this  main  cause  of 
the  impoverishment  of  India  has  been  gene- 
rally tikken  as  a  measure  <^  its  wealth  and 
prosperity.  Numerous  fleets  of  large  ships, 
loaded  with  the  most  valuable  commodities  c€ 
the  east,  annually  arriving  in  England  in  a 
constant  and  increasing  succession,  imposed 
upon  the  publick  eye,  and  naturally  gave  rise 
to  an  opinion  of  the  happy  condition  and 
growing  opulence  of  a  country,  whose  surplus 
productions  occupied  so  vast  a  space  in  the 
commercial  world.  This  export  from  India 
seemed  to  imply  also  a  reciprocal  supply,  by 
which  the  trading  capital  employed  in  those 
productions  vras  continually  strengthened  and 
enlarged.  But  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  and 
not  a  boieficial  commerce  to  that  country, 
wore  this  specious  and  delusive  appearance. 

The  fiune  of  a  great  territorial  revenue,  ex- 
aggerated, as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  beyond 
ereo  its  value,  and  the  abundant  fortunes  of  the 
pnny's  officers,  military,  and  civil,  which 
flowed  into  Europe  with  a  full  tide,  raised  in 
Che  proprietors  of  East-India  stock  a  prema- 
ture desire  of  partaking  with  their  servants  in 
the  fruits  of  that  splendid  adventure.  Govem- 
■aent  also  thought  they  could  not  be  too  early 
in  their  claims  for  a  share  of  what  they  consi- 
dered themselves  as  entitled  to  in  every  foreign 
acquisition  made  by  the  power  of  this  king- 
don,  through  whatever  haoids,  or  by  whatever 
means  it  was  made.  These  two  parties,  af^ 
ter  some  struggle,  came  to  an  agreement  to 
iSride  between  them  the  proflts  tHiich  their 
■pecolation  proposed  to  realize  in  England 
firom  the  territorial  revenue  in  Bengal.  About 
two  bmidred  thousand  pounds  were  added  to 
th0  aBDDAl  dividends  of  the  proprietors.   Four 


htmdred  thousand  were  given  to  the  state; 
which,  added  to  the  old  dividend,  brought  a 
constant  charge  upon  the  mixt  interest  of  Ifr> 
dian  trade  and  revenue  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year ;  this  was  to  be  provided 
for  at  all  events. 

By  that  vast  demand  on  the  territorial  fund, 
the  correctives  and  qualifications  which  might 
have  been  gradually  applied  to  the  abuses  in 
Indian  commerce  and  government,  were  ren- 
dered extremely  difficult. 

The  practice  of  an  investment  from  the  re- 
venue began  in  the  year  1776,  before  arrange 
ments  were  made  for  securing  and  appropria^ 
ting  an  assured  fund  for  that  purp<»e  in  the  tren- 
sury,  and  for  diflTusing  it  from  thence  upqo  the 
manufactures  of  the  country  in  a  just  propor- 
tion, and  in  the  proper  season.  There  vraii 
indeed,  for  a  short  time,  a  surplus  of  cash  in 
the  treasury.  It  was  in  some  shape  to  be 
sent  home  to  its  owners.  To  send  it  out  in 
silver  was  subject  to  two  manifest  inconveni- 
ences  :— First,  the  country  would  be  exhaust- 
ed of  its  circulating  medium.  A  scarcity  of 
coin  was  already  felt  in  Bengal.  Cossim 
Ali  Khan  (the  nabob  whom  the  company's 
servants  had  lately  set  up  and  newly  expel- 
led) during  the  short  period  of  his  power,  had 
exhausted  .the  country  by  every  mode  of  ex- 
tortion ;  in  his  flight  he  carried  off  an  im- 
mense treasure,  which  has  been  variously 
computed,  but  by  none  at  less  than  three 
millions  sterling.  A  country  so  exhausted 
of  its  coin,  and  harassed  by  three  revolutions 
rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  was  rather  an 
object  that  stood  in  need  of  every  kind  of  re- 
freshment and  recruit,  than  one  which  coald 
subsist  under  new  evacuations.  The  next 
and  equally  obvious  inconvenience  was  to  the 
company  itself.  To  send  silver  into  Europe 
would  be  to  send  it  from  the  best  to  the  worst 
market.  When  arrived,  the  most  profitable 
use  which  could  be  made  of  it,  would  be  to 
send  it  back  to  Bengal,  for  the  purchase  of 
Indian  merchandise :  it  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  turn  the  company's  revenue  into  its 
commerce.  The  first  investment  was  about 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  care  was 
taken  afterwards  to  enlarge  it.  In  the  yean 
1767  and  1768  it  arose  to  sevm  hundred 
thousand. 

This  new  system  of  trade,  carried  on 
through  the  medium  of  power  and  public  re- 
venue, very  soon  produced  its  natural  effects. 
The  loudest  complainU  arose  among  the  na- 
tives, and  among  all  the  foreigners  who  trad- 
ed to  Bengal.  It  must  unquestionably  have 
throvm  the  whole  mercantile  syi tern  of  the 
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country  into  the  greatest  confusion.     With 
regmrd  to  the  natives,  no  expedient  was  pro- 
posed for  their  relief.     The  case  was  serious 
with    respect    to  European  powers.     The 
presidency  phunly  represented  to  the  direc- 
tors, that  some  agreement  should  be  made 
with  foreign  nations,  for  providing  their  in- 
▼estment  to  a  certain  amount,  or  thia  the  defi- 
ciencies then  subsisting  must  terminate  in  an 
open  rupture  with  France.     The  directors, 
pressed  by  the  large  payments  in  England, 
were  not  free  to  abandon  their  system ;  and 
all  possible  means  of  diverting  the  numufac- 
Cures  into  the  companjr's  investment  were  still 
anxiously  sou^t  and  pursued,  until  the  diffi- 
culties of  the    foreign  companies   were  at 
length  removed  by  the  natural  flow  oTthe  for- 
tunes of  the  company's  servants  into  Europe, 
in  the  manner  which  will  be  stated  hereafter. 
But  with  all  these  endeavours  of  the  presi- 
dency, the  investment  sunk  in  1769,  and  they 
were  even  obliged  to  pay  for  a  part  of  the 
goods  to  private  merchants,  in  the  company's 
bonds  bearing  interest.     It  was  plain  thmt  this 
course  of  business  could  not  hold.      The 
manuftcturers  of  Bengal,  far  from  being  gene- 
rally in  a  condition  to  give  credit,  have  always 
required  advances  to  be  made  to  them;  so 
have  the  merchants  very  generally :  at  least, 
■ince  the  prevalence  of  the  English  power  in 
India.    It  was  necessary,  therefore,  and  so 
the  presidency  of  Calcutta  represented  the 
matter,  to  proTide  beforehand  a  year's  ad- 
vance.    This  required  great  efforts,  and  they 
were  made.     Notwithstanding  the  fiunine  in 
1770,  which  wasted  Bengal  in  a  manner 
dreadfbl  beyond  all  example,  the  investment, 
by  a  variety  of  successive  expedients,  many 
of  them  of  the  most  dangerous  nature  and 
tendency,  was  forcibly  kept  up ;  and  even  in 
diat  forced  and  unnatural  state,  it  gathered 
strength  almost  every  yvar.     The  ddMs  con- 
tracted in  the  infancy  of  the  system  were 
gradually  reduced,  anid  the  advances  to  oon- 
tiactors  and  manu&cturers  were  regularly 
made ;  so  that  the  goods  from  Bengal,  pur- 
chased firom  the  territorial  revenues,  from  the 
tale  of  European  goods,  and  from  the  pn>- 
diioe  of  the  monopolies  for  the  four  years 
Which  ended  with  1780  (when  the  investment 
firom  the    surplus   revenues  finally  closed) 
Were  never  less  than  a  million  sterling,  and 
commonly  nearer  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds.     This  million  is  the  lowest  value  of 
the  goods  sent  to  Eon^,  for  which  no  satis- 
ftction  is  made.* 

•  The  sale,  to  the  amount  of  tboot  one  htin- 


About  an  hundred  thouiand  pounds  a  y< 
is  also  remitted  firom  Bengal,  oo  the 
pany's  account,  to  China ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  product  of  that  money  flows  into  the 
direct  trade  (torn  China  to  Europe.  Beside 
this,  Bengal  sends  a  regular  supply,  in  time 
of  peace,  to  those  presidencies  which  are  un- 
equal to  their  own  establishment.  To  Bom- 
bay, the  remittance  in  money,  bills,  or  goods, 
for  none  of  which  there  is  a  return,  aiw^ints 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  at  a  medium. 

The  goods,  which  are  exported  fN>m  Eu- 
rope to  India,  consist  chiefly  of  military  and 
naval  stores,  of  clothing  for  troops,  and  of 
other  objects  for  the  consumption  of  the 
Europeans  residing  there;  and,  excepting 
some  lead,  copper  utensils  and  sheet  copper, 
woollen  cloth,  and  other  commodities  of  little 
comparative  value,  no  sort  of  merchandise  is 
sent  fiom  England,  that  is  in  demand  for  the 
wants  or  desires  <^  the  native  inhabitants. 

When  an  account  is  taken  of  the  inter- 
course (for  it  is  not  commerce)  which  is  car- 
ried on  between  Bengal  and  England,  the 
pernicious  eflTects  of  the  system  of  investment 
firom  revenue  will  i^pear  in  the  strongest 
point  of  view.  In  that  view,  the  mdiole  ex- 
ported produce  of  the  country  (so  fiu*  as  the 
company  is  concerned)  is  not  exchanged  in 
the  course  of  barter ;  but  is  taken  away  with- 
out any  return  or  payment  whatsoever.  In  a 
commercial  li^t,  therefore,  England  becomes 
annually  bankrupt  to  Bengal,  to  the  amount 
nearly  of  its  own  dealing;  or  rather,  the 
country  has  sufiered  what  is  tantamount  to 
an  annual  plunder  of  its  manufactures  and  its 
produce  to  the  value  of  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds. 

In  time  of  peace,  three  foreign  companies 
appear  at  first  sight  to  bring  tlrair  contribu- 
tion of  trade  to  the  supply  of  this  continual 
drain.  These  are  the  companies  of  France, 
Holland  and  Denmark.  But  when  the  ob- 
ject is  considered  more  nearly,  instead  of 
relief,  these  companies,  who  from  their  want 
of  authority  in  the  country  might  seem  to 
trade  upon  a  principle  merely  commercial, 
will  be  found  to  add  their  full  pr(^>ortion  to 
the  calamity  brought  upon  Bengal  by  the 
destructive  system  of  the  ruling  power ;  be- 
cause the  greater  part  of  the  capital  of  all 
these  companies,  and  perhaps  the  whole  capi- 
tal of  some  of  them,  is  fumishe4  exactly  as 
the  British  is,  out  of  the  revenues  of  ths 

dred  thousand  pounds  annually,  of  the  export 
fh>m  Great  Britain,  ought  to  be  deducted  from 
thlsmilUon. 
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country.  The  ciril  and  military  Mnranta  of 
the  English  EasUlndia  company,  being  re- 
stricted in  drawing  bills  upon  Europe,  and 
Bone  of  them  ever  making  or  proposing  an 
•■tablishment  in  India,  a  very  great  part  of 
tlkeir  fortunes,  well  or  ill  gotten,  is  in  all 
probability  thrown,  as  fast  as  required,  into 
the  cash  of  these  companies. 

In  all  other  countries,  the  revenue,  followw 
ing  the  natural  course  and  order  of  things, 
arises  out  of  their  commerce.  Here,  by  a 
mischieTous  inversion  of  that  order,  the  whole 
foreign  maritime  trade,  whether  English, 
French,  Dutch,  or  Danish,  arises  from  the 
revenues;  and  these  are  carried  out  of  the 
coantry,  without  producing  any  thing  to  com- 
pensate so  heavy  a  loss. 

Tour  committee  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
eorer  the  entire  value  of  the  investment  made 
by  foreign  companies.  But  as  the  invest- 
■aeat,  which  the  English  East-India  company 
derived  from  its  revenues,  and  even  from  its 
pobliek  credit,  is  for  the  year  1783  to  be 
vHiolly  stopped,  it  has  been  proposed  to  pri- 
vate persons  to  make  a  subscription  for  an 
investment  on  their  own  account.  This  in- 
Teetment  is  to  be  equal  to  tlie  sum  of  eight 
bnndred  thousand  pounds.  Another  loan  has 
been  also  made  for  an  investment  on  the 
company's  account  to  China,  of  two  hundred 
lho«uand  pounds.  This  makes  a  million; 
and  there  is  no  question,  that  much  more 
eould  be  readily  had  for  bills  upon  Europe. 
Now,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of 
the  money  remitted  is  the  property  of  British 
subjects,  (none  else  having  any  interest  in 
remitting  to  Europe,)  it  is  not  unfitir  to  sup- 
pose, that  a  very  great  part,  if  not  the  whole 
ef  wtiat  may  find  its  way  into  this  new  chan- 
wA,  is  not  newly  created  ;  but  only  diverted 
from  those  channels,  in  which  it  formerly  ran, 
that  is,  the  cash  of  the  foreign  trading  com- 
panies. 

Beside  the  investment  made  in  goods  by 
ftreign  companies  from  the  funds  of  British 
subjects,  these  subjects  have  been  for  some 
time  in  the  practice  of  sending  very  great 
aums  in  goM  and  silver  directly  to  China  on 
their  own  account.  In  a  memorial  presented 
to  the  govemour-general  and  council,  in 
March,  1782,  it  appears,  that  the  principal 
mooey  lent  by  British  subjects  to  one  com- 
pany of  merchants  in  China  then  amounted  to 
•even  millions  of  dollars,  about,  one  million 
•even  hnndred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and 
not  the  smallest  particle  of  sihrer  sent  to 
China  erer  returns  to  India.  It  is  not  easy 
lo  determine  in  what  proportions  this  enor- 

Yoi..  ni.— « 


mous  sum  of  money  has  been  sent  from  Ma- 
dras, or  from  Bengal,  but  it  equally  exhausts 
a  country  belonging  to  this  kingdom,  whether 
it  comes  from  the  one  or  from  the  other. 

But  that  the  greatness  of  all  these  drains, 
and  their  ^ects,  may  be  rendered  more  visi- 
ble, your  committee  have  turned  their  consi- 
deration to  the  employment  of  those  parts 
of  the  Bengal  revenue,  which  are  not  em- 
ployed in  the  company's   own  investments 
for  China  and  for  Europe.    What  is  taken 
over  and  above  the  investment   (when  an 
investment  can  bq   made)   from  the  gross 
revenue,  either  for  the  charge  of  collection, 
or  for  civil  and  military  establishments,  is 
in  time  of  peace  two  millions  at  the  least. 
From  the  portion  of  that  sum,  which  goes  to 
the  support  of  civil  government,  the  natives 
are  almost  wholly  excluded,  as  they  are  from 
the  principal  collections  of  revenue.    With 
very  fow  exceptions,  they  are  only  employed 
as  servants  and  agents  to  Europeans,  or  in 
the  inforiour  departments  of  collections,  whan 
it  ia  absolutely  impossible  to  proceed  a  step 
without  their  assistance.      For  some  time 
after  the  acquisition  of  the  territorial  revenue, 
the  sura  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a  year  was  paid,  according  to  the 
stipulation  of  a  treaty,  to  the  nabob  (^Bengal 
for  the  support  of  his  government.      TUa 
■um,  however    inconsiderable  compared  to 
the  revenues  of  the  province,  yet,  distributed 
through  the  various  departments  of  civil  ad- 
ministration, served  in  some  degree  to  pr»> 
serve  the  natives  of  the  better  sort,  particiw 
larly   those  of  the  Mahomedan  profession, 
£tom  being  utterly  ruined.     The  people  dT 
that  persuasion,  not  being  so  generally  engag- 
ed in  trade,  and  not  having  on  their  conquest 
of  Bengal  divested  theantientGentQ  propri»> 
tors  of  Uieir  lands  of  inheritance,  had  for  their 
chief,  if  not  their  sole  support,  the  share  of  a 
moderate  conquerour  in  all  offices  civil  and 
military.    But  your  committee  find  that  this 
arrangement  was  of  a  short  duration.     With- 
out the  least  regard  to  the  subsistence  of  this 
innocent  people,  or  to  the  iailh  of  the  agree- 
ment, on  which  they  were  brought  under  the 
British  government,  this  sum  was  reduced, 
by  a  new  treaty,  to  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds ;  and  soon  after  (upon  a 
pretence  of  the  present  nabob's  minority,  and 
ft  temporary  sequestration  for  the  discharge 
of  his  debU)  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds :  but  when  he  arrived  at  hii  ma- 
jority, and  when  the  debU  were  paid,  the 
sequestration  still  continued.    And,  so  &r 
as  the  late  advices  may  be  imderatood,  the 
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allowance  to  the  nabob  appears  still  to  stand  with  those  and  many  other  countries  throu^ 

at  the  reduced  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  its  own  sea-ports. 

thousand  pounds.  During  that  period,  the  remittances  to  the 

The  other  resource  of  the  Mahoroedans,  Mogul's  treasury  from   Bengal  were  never 

and  of  the  GentQs  of  certain  of  the  higher  rtry   large,  at  least    (or  any  considerable 

casts,  was  the  army.     In  this  army,  nin»-  time ;  nor  very  regularly  sent ;  and  the  im» 

tenths  of  which  consists  of  natives,  no  native,  positions  of  the  state  were  soon  repaid  with 

of  whatever  description,  holds  any  rank  higher  interest,  through  the  medium  of  a  lucrative 

than  that  of  a  tttbadar  eommojuiantf  that  is,  commerce.     But   the  disorders    of  Persia, 

of  an  officer  below  the  rank  of  an  English  since  the  death  of  Kouli  KhAn,  have  wholly 

subaltern,  who  is  appointed  to  each  company  destroyed  the  trade  of  that  country  ;  and  tha 

of  the  native  soldiery .  trade  to  Turkey,  by  Judda  and  Bussorah, 

Your  committee  here  would  be  understood  which  was  the  greatest,  and  perhaps  the  best 
to  state  the  ordinary  establishment,  for  the  branch  of  the  Indian  trade,  is  very  much  di- 
war  may  have  made  some  alteration :  all  the  minished.  The  fall  of  the  throne  of  the  Mo- 
honourable,  all  the  lucrative  situations  of  the  gul  emperours  has  drawn  with  it  that  of  the 
army,  all  the  supplies  and  contracts,  of  what-  great  marts  of  Agra  and  Delhi.  The  utmost 
ever  species,  that  belong  to  it,  are  solely  in  confusion  of  the  north-western  provinces  Col- 
the  hands  of  the  English ;  so  that  whatever  is  lowed  this  revolution,  which  was  not  abso- 
beyond  the  mere  subsistence  of  a  common  lutely  complete,  until  it  received  the  last  hand 
soldier,  and  ^some  officers  of  a  lower  rank,  from  Great  Britain.  Still  greater  calamities 
together  with  the  immediate  expenses  of  the  have  fallen  upon  the  fine  provinces  of  Rohii- 
English  officers  at  their  table,  is  sooner  or  cund  and  Oude,  and  on  the  countries  of  Co- 
later,  in  one  shape  or  another,  sent  out  of  the  rah  and  Allahai>ad.  By  the  operations  of  the 
country.  British  arms  and  influence,  they  are  in  many 

Such  was  the  state  of  Bengal  even  in  time  places  turned  to  mere  deserts,  or  so  reduced 

of  profound  peace,  and  before  Uie  whole  weight  and  decayed  as  to  afford  very  few  materials 

of  the  publick  charge  fell  upon  that  unhappy  or  means  of  commerce, 

country  for  the  support  of  other  parts  of  India,  Such  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  trade  of 

which  had  been  desolated  in  such  a  manner  Bengal,  since  the  establishment  of  the  British 

as  to  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  their  own  power  there.  The  commerce  of  the  Carnatick, 

protection.  as  far  as  the  inquiries  of  your  committee 

Your  committee  have  given  this  short  com-  have  extended,  did  not  appear  with  a  better 

parative  account  of  the  effects  of  the  mari-  aspect,  even  before  tlie  invasion  of  Hyder  All 

time  traffick  of  Bengal  when   in  its  natural  KMn,  and  the  consequent  desolation ;  which, 

state,  and  as  it  has  stood  since  the  preva-  for  many  years  to  come,  must  exclude  it  fron 

lence  of  the  system  of  an  investment  from  the  any  considerable  part  of  the  trading  system, 

revenues.     But  before  the  formation  of  that  It  appears  on  the  examination  of  an  intelligent 

system,  Bengal  did  by  no  means  depend  for  person  concerned  in  trade,  and  who  resid^  at 

its  resources  on  its  maritime  commerce.    The  Madras  for  several  years,  that,  on  his  arrival 

inland  trade,  from  whence  it  derived  a  very  there,  which  was  in  the  yeai  1767,  that  city  was 

great  supply  of  silver  and  gold,  and  many  in  a  flourishing  condition,  iukI  one  of  the  first 

kinds  of  merchantable  goods,  was  veryconsi-  marts  in  India;  but  when  he  left  it  in  1779, 

derable.     The  higher  provinces  of  the  Mogul  there  was  little  or  no  trade  remaining,  and  but 

empire  were  then  populous  and  opulent,  and  one  ship  belonging  to  the  whole  place.     The 

intercourse  to  an  immense  amount  was  car-  evidence  of  this  gentleman  purports,  that  at  his 

ried  on  between  them  and  Bengal.     A  great  first  acquaintance  with  the  Camatickit  was  a 

trade  also  passed  through  these  provinces  well  cultivated  and  populous  country,  and  as 

from  all  the  countries  on  the  frontier  of  Per-  such,  consumed  many  articles  of  merchandise ; 

sia  and  the  frontier  provinces  of  Tartary,  as  that  at  his  departure,  he  lefl  it  much  circum- 

well  as  from  Surat  and  Baroach  on  the  west-  scribed  in  trade,  greatly  in  the  decline  as  to 

em  side  of  India.     These  parts  opened  to  population  and  culture,  and  with  a  correspoo- 

Bengal  a  communication  with  the  Persian  dent  decay  of  the  territorial  revenue. 

Gulf  and  with  the  Red  Sea,  and  through  Your  committee  find,  that  there  has  also 

them  with  the  whole  Turkish  and  the  mari-  been  frcun  Madras  an  investment  on  the  com- 

time  parts  <^  the  Persian  empire,  beside  the  pany's  account,  taking  one  year  with  another, 

commercial  intercourse  which  it  maintained  very  nearly  on  the  same  principles,  and  with  the 
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•wno  eflects,  as  that  from  Bengal ;  and  they 
think  it  it  highly  probable,  that,  beside  the 
large  sums  remitted  directly  from  Madras  to 
China,  there  has  likewise  been  a  great  deal 
on  a  private  account,  for  that  and  other  coun- 
tries invested  in  the  cash  of  foreign  and  Eu- 
ropean powers  trading  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
maodel .  But  your  committee  have  not  extend- 
ed their  inquiries  relcuive  to  the  commerce  of 
the  countries  dependent  on  Madras  so  far  as 
they  have  done  with  regard  to  Bengal.  They 
have  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  condition  is 
rather  worse ;  but  if  the  house  requires  a 
more  minute  examination  of  this  important 
sabject,  your  committee  is  willing  to  enter  in- 
to it  without  delay. 


tii.— BrrccT  or  the  reveituk  intest- 

MERT   on   THE   COMPART. 

HxTHERVO,  your  committee  has  consider- 
ed this  system  of  revenue  investment,  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  a  commercial  link 
between  India  and  Europe,  so  &r  as  it  affects 
India  only  :  they  are  now  to  consider  it  as  it 
•flTects  the  company.  So  long  as  that  corpo- 
ration continueid  to  receive  a  vast  quantity  of 
■Mfchantable  goods,  without  any  disburse- 
ment for  the  purchase,  so  long  it  possessed 
wherewithal  to  continue  a  dividend,  to  pay 
d^ts,  and  to  contribute  to  the  State.  But  it 
■Hist  have  been  always  evident  to  considerate 
persons,  that  this  vast  extraction  of  wealth 
from  a  oomitry,  lessening  in  its  resources  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  its  burthens,  was 
not  calculated  for  a  very  long  duration.  For 
a  while,  the  company's  servants  kept  up  this 
investment,  not  by  improving  commerce, 
manu&ctures,  or  agriculture,  but  by  forcibly 
raising  the  land-rents  on  the  principles  and  in 
the  manner  hereafter  to  be  described.  When 
these  extortions  disappointed,  or  threatened 
lo  disappoint,  expectation,  in  order  to  purvey 
lor  the  avarice  which  raged  in  England,  they 
sought  for  expedients  in  breaches  of  all  the 
agreements,  by  which  they  were  bound  by 
any  payment  to  the  country  powers,  and  in 
exciting  disturbances  among  all  the  neigh- 
bouring princes.  Stimulating  their  ambition, 
and  fomenting  their  mutual  animosities,  they 
sold  to  them  reciprocally  their  common  servi- 
tude and  ruin. 

The  govemour-general,  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
die  council,  tell  the  directors,  "  That  the  sup- 
ply for  the  investment  has  arisen  from  eaamal 
md  •Hrwardimary  resources,  which  thcgr  could 


not  expect  ahoay  to  command."  In  an  ear- 
lier minute  he  expresses  himself  still  more  dis- 
tinctly ;  he  says,  "  If  the  internal  resources 
of  a  state  fail  it,  or  are  not  equal  to  its  ocea^ 
sional  wants,  whence  can  it  obtain  immediate 
relief,  but  from  external  means  ?"  Indeed, 
the  investment  has  not  been  for  any  long  time 
the  natural  product  of  the  revenue  of  Bengal : 
when  by  the  vast  charge,  and  by  the  ill  re- 
turn of  an  evil  political  and  military  trafBck, 
and  by  a  prodigal  increase  of  establishments, 
and  a  profuse  conduct  in  distributing  agen- 
cies and  contracts,  they  found  themselves 
under  difficulties,  instead  of  being  cured  of 
their  immoral  and  impolitick  delusion,  they 
plunged  deeper  into  it,  and  were  drawn 
from  expedient  to  expedient  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  investment,  into  that  endless 
chain  of  wars,  which  this  house,  by  its  reso- 
lutions, has  so  justly  condemned.  At  home 
these  measures  were  sometimes  countenanced, 
sometimes  winked  at,  sometimes  censured, 
but  always  with  an  acceptance  of  whatever 
profit  they  afforded. 

At  length  the  funds  for  the  investment,  and 
for  these  wars  together,  could  no  longer  be 
supplied.  In  the  year  1778,  the  provision 
for  the  investment  from  the  revenues,  and 
from  the  monopolira,  stood  very  high.  It 
was  estimated  at  a  million  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds ;  and  of  this  it  appears  that  a 
great  deal  was  realized.  But  this  was  the 
high  flood-tide  of  the  investment ;  for  in  (hat 
year  they  announce  its  probable  decline  ;  and 
that  such  extensive  supplies  could  not  be 
continued.  The  advances  to  the  board  of 
trade  became  less  punctual,  and  many  dis- 
putes arose  about  the  time  of  making  them. 
However,  knowing  that  all  their  credit  at 
home  depended  on  the  investment,  or  upon 
an  opinion  of  its  magnitode,  whilst  they  re- 
peat their  warning  of  a  probable  deficiency, 
and  that  their  "  Finances  bore  an  unfavour- 
able aspect,"  in  the  year  1779,  they  rate  the 
investment  still  higher.  But  their  payments 
becoming  less  and  less  regular,  and  the  war 
carrying  away  all  the  supplies,  at  length  Mr. 
Hastings,  in  December,  1780,  denounced 
sentence  of  approaching  dissolution  to  this 
system,  and  tells  the  directors  that  '*  He  bore 
too  high  a  respect  for  their  characters  to  treat 
them  with  the  management  of  a  preparatory 
and  gradual  introduction  to  an  unpleasiag 
report.  That  it  is  the  only  tubetantial  infor- 
mation he  shall  have  to  convey  in  that  letter." 
In  confidence,  therefore,  of  their  fortitude,  he 
tells  them  without  ceremony,  "That  there 
will  be  a  necesaity  of  ntkiDg  a  large  rediio- 
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tion,  or  possibly  a  total  nttpenHon  of  their 
inTostment ;  that  they  had  already  been  re- 
duced to  borrow  near  700,000  pounds.  This 
resource  (says  he)  cannot  last ;  it  must 
cease  at  a  certain  period,  and  that  perhaps  not 
SudiMtofU." 

He  was  not  mistaken  in  nis  prognostick. 
Loans  now  becoming  the  regular  resource  for 
retrieving  the  investment,  whose  ruin  was 
inevitable,  the  council  enable  the  board  of 
trade,  in  April,  1781,  to  grant  certificates  for 
government  bonds  at  eight  per  cent,  interest 
for  about  650,000  pounds.  The  investment 
was  fixed  at  900,000  pounds. 

But  now  another  alarming  system  appear- 
ed. These  new  bonds  overloaded  the  mar- 
ket :  those  which  had  been  formerly  issued 
were  at  a  discount;  the  board  of  trade 
was  obliged  to  advance,  therefore,  a  fourth 
more  than  usual  to  the  contractors.  This 
■oemed  to  satisfy  that  description  of  dealers. 
But  as  those  who  bought  on  agency  were 
limited  to  no  terms  of  mutual  advantage,  and 
the  bonds  on  the  new  issue  fitUing  fi>om  three 
to  eight,  nine,  and  ten  per  cent,  discount,  the 
agents  were  unable  to  famish  at  the  usual 
prices.  Accordingly,  a  discount  was  settled 
on  sudi  terms  as  could  be  made ;  the  lowest 
discount,  and  that  at  two  places  only,  was  at 
four  per  cent.,  which,  with  the  interest  on  the 
bonds,  made  (besides  the  earlier  advance)  at 
the  least,  twelve  per  cent,  additional  charge 
upon  all  goods.  It  was  evident,  that  as  the 
investment,  instead  of  being  supported  by  the 
revenues,  was  sunk  by  thefiill  of  their  credit, 
•o  the  nett  revenues  yrere  diminished  by  the 
daily  accumulation  of  an  interest  accruing  om 
account  of  the  investment.  What  was  done 
to  alleviate  one  complaint  thus  aggravating 
the  other,  and  at  length  proving  pernicious  to 
both,  this  trade  on  bonds  likewise  came  to  its 
period. 

Your  committee  has  reason  to  think  that 
tiie  bonds  have  since  that  time  sunk  to  a  dis- 
count much  greater  even  than  what  is  now 
Stated.  The  board  of  trade  justly  denomi- 
nates their  resource  for  that  year  *^  the  sink* 
ing  credit  of  a  paper  currency,  labouring, 
from  the  uncommon  scarcity  of  specie,  under 
disadvantages  scarcely  surmountable.'*  From 
this  they  value  themselves  **  on  having  ef- 
fected an  otletuibU  provision,  at  least  for 
that  investment.*'  For  178S  nothing  ap- 
pears even  ostensible. 

By  this  failure  a  total  revolution  ensued  of 
the  most  extraordinary  nature,  and  to  which 
your  committee  wish  to  call  the  particular 
■ttCAtkM  of  the  iHwaa.    For  the  council- 


general,  in  their  letter  of  the  8lh  of  April, 
1782,  after  stating  that  they  were  disappoint* 
ed  in  their  expectations  (how  grounded  it 
does  not  appear)  "  thought  that  they  should 
be  able  to  spare  a  sum  to  the  board  <^  trade" 
— ^tell  the  court  of  directors  "  that  they  had 
adopted  a  ncio  metliod  of  keeping  up  the  in- 
vestment, by  private  subscribers  for  eighty 
lacks  of  rupees,  which  will  find  eargoet  fat 
their  thips  on  the  usual  terms  of  privilege,  at 
the  ri»k  of  the  individual$ ;  and  is  to  be  re» 
paid  to  them  according  to  the  produce  q/*  CAs 
»ale»  in  England."  And  they  tell  the  direc- 
tors that  "  a  copy  of  the  plan  makes  a  nun* 
her  in  their  separate  despatches  over  land.*' 

It  is  impossible,  in  reporting  this  revolu- 
tion to  the  house,  to  avoid  remarking  with 
what  fidelity  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  council 
have  adhered  to  the  mode  of  transmitting 
their  accounts,  which  your  committee  found 
it  necessary  to  mark  and  censure  in  their  first 
report.  Its  pernicious  tendency  is  there  fully 
set  forth.  They  were  peculiady  called  on 
for  a  most  accurate  state  of  their  affairs,  in 
order  to  explain  the  necessity  of  baring  re- 
course to  such  a  scheme,  as  well  as  for  a  ftiU 
and  correct  account  of  the  scheme  itself.  But 
they  send  only  the  above  short  minute  by  one 
despatch  over  land,  whilst  the  copy  of  the  phut 
itself,  on  which  the  directors  must  form  their 
judgment,  is  sent  separately  in  another  de- 
spatch over  land,  which  has  never  arrived. 
A  third  despatch,  which  also  contained  the 
plan,  was  sent  by  a  sea  convejrance,  and  ar- 
rived late.  The  directors  have,  for  very  obri- 
ous  reasons,  ordered  by  a  strict  injunction, 
that  they  should  send  duplieatee  of  ail  their 
despatches  by  every  ahip.  The  spirit  of  this 
rule  perhaps  ought  to  extend  to  every  mode 
of  conveyance.  In  this  case,  so  fiur  from 
sending  a  duplicate,  they  do  not  send  even 
one  perfect  account.  They  announce  a  plan 
by  one  conveyance,  and  they  send  it  by 
another  conveyance,  with  other  delays  and 
other  risks. 

At  length,  at  nearly  four  months  distance, 
the  plan  has  been  received ;  and  appears  to 
be  substantially  that  which  had  been  announ- 
ced, but  developing  in  the  particulars  many 
new  circumstances  of  the  greatest  importance. 
By  this  plan  it  appears  t^  the  subecription, 
even  in  idea  or  pretence,  is  not  for  the  use  of 
the  company  ;  but  that  the  subscribers  are 
united  into  a  sort  of  society  for  the  remitting 
their  private  fortunea  :  the  goods,  indeed,  are 
said  to  be  ahipped  on  the  eomg^any^t  oecoimt, 
and  they  are  directed  to  be  sold  on  the  same 
■cooont,  andattheuaualperiedaofHde;  but 
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after  (he  payment  of  duties,  and  such  other  and  the  national  gain  will  be  the  aaoM  ae  upon 

allowances  as  they  choose  to  make,  in  the  the  regular  trade." 

11th  article,  they  provide  "that  the  remain-  As    to    the  combination  of  this  mode  of 

der  of  the  take  ehaU  revert  to  the  tubecnbertf  remittance  with  the  company's  inrestment, 

and  be  declared  to  be  their  prttperty^  and  divid-  nothing  can  be  affirmed  concerning  it  until 

ed  in  proportion  to  their  respective  shares."  some  sstisfactory  assurance  can  be  held  out. 

The  compensation  which  they  allow  in  this  that  such  an  investment  can  ever  be  realised, 

plan  to  their  masters  for  their  brokerage,  is,  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  coun- 

that  if  (afYer  deducting  all  the  charges  which  cil  have  not  afforded  any  ground  for  such  an 

they  impose)  **  the  amount  of  the  sales  ehmttd  expectation.     That  the  Indian  trade  may  b*- 

be  fgvnd  to  exceed  two  shillings  and  two  come  a  permanent  vehicle  of  the  private  for- 

peooe  ibr  the  current  rupee  of  the  invoice  ao-  tunes  of  the  company's  servants  is  very  proba- 

Gount,  it  shall  be  taken  by  the  company."  ble ;  that  is,  as  permanent  as  the  means  of 

For  the  management  of  this  concern  in  Ben-  acquiring  fortunes  in  India ;  but  that  mtme 

g^l  they  choose  commissiooers  by  their  own  prqfit  will  accrue  to  the  company  is  absolutely 

auchority.     By  the  same  authority  they  form  impossible.     The  company  are  to  bear  all  the 

them  into  a  body,  they  put  them  under  rules  charge  outwards,  and  a  very  great  part  of  that 

and  regulations,  and  they  empower  them  also  homewards  ;  and  their  only  compensation  is 

to  auJce  regulations  of  their  own.     They  re-  the  surplus  commission  on  the  sale  of  other 

jnit,  by  the  like  authority,  the  duties  to  which  people's  goods.     The  nation  will  undoubtedly 

all  private  trade  is  subject,  and  they  charge  avoid  great  loss  and  detriment,  which  would 

the  whole  concern  with  seven  per  cent,  to  be  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  total 

paid  from  the  nett  produce  of  the  sales  in  cessation  of  the  trade  with  Bengal,  and  the 

Knglaad,  as  a  recompense  to  the  conmiis-  ships  returning  without  cargoes.     But  if  this 

jsoners ;  for  this  the  commissioners  oontraot  temporary  expedient  should  be  improved  into 

io  bear  all  the  charges  on  the  goods  to  the  time  a  system,  no  occasional  advantages  to  be 

^•hipping.  derived  from  it  would  be  sufficient  to  balance 

The  servants  having  formed  this  plan  of  the  miachiefii  of  finding  a  great  parliamentary 

trade,  and  a  new  oommisaioo  for  the  conduct,  corporation  turned  into  a  vehicle  for  remitlii^ 

of  it,  on  their  private  aocount,~-it  is  a  matter  to  England  the  private  fortunes  of  those  for 

of  consideration  to  know  who  the  comraisioo-  whose  benefit  the  territorial  possessions  in 

crs  are.     They  turn  out  to  be  the  three  senior  India  are,  in  effect  and  substance,  under  this 

servants  of  the  company's  board  of  trade,  who  project,  to  be  aoUly  held, 

choose  to  take  upon  them  to  be  the  factors  of  By  this  extraordinary  scheme,  the  compai^ 

others,  for  large  emoluments,  whilst  they  re-  is  totally  overturned,  uul  all  its  relations  in- 

c<>^ive  salaries  of  two  thousand  pounds,  and  verted.     From  being  a  body  concerned  in 

fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year  from  the  com-  trade  on  their  own  account,  and  employing 

pany.     As  the  company  have  no  other  fund  servants  as  foctors,  the  servants  have,  at  one 

than  the  new  investment,  from  whence  they  stroke,  taken  the  whole  trade  into  their  own 

are  to  be  paid  for  the  care  of  their  servants'  hands,  on  their  own  capital  of  eight  hundred 

proper^,  this  commission  and  those  salaries  thousand  pounds,  at  their  own  risk  ;  and  the 

being  to  take  place  of  their  brokerage,  they  in  company  are  become  agents  and  factors  to 

effect  render  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossi-  them,  to  sell  by  commission  their  goods  for 

ble,  for  them  to  derive  advantage  Irom  their  their  profit. 

■ew  occupation.  To  enable  your  committee  to  form  some 

As  to  the  benefit  of  this  plan  :  besides  pre-  judgment  upon  the  profit,  which  may  accrue 
venting  the  loss,  which  must  happen  from  the  to  the  company  from  its  new  relation  and  em- 
company's  ships  returning  empty  to  Europe,  ployment,  they  directed,  that  an  estimate 
and  the  stopping  of  all  trade  between  India  should  be  made  of  the  probable  proceeds  of  an 
and  England,  the  authors  of  it  state,  that  it  investment  conducted  on  the  principles  of  that 
will  "  open  a  fieto  cAann«/ of  remittance,  and  intended  to  be  realized  for  178S.  By  this 
abolish  the  practice,  by  precluding  the  neces-  estimate*,  which  is  subjoined,  it  appears  to 
sity  of  remitting  private  .fortunee  by  foreign 

ftoflMns;  and  that  it  may  lead  to  some  permo-  ^    ,  -  .        , ,  ««>^«*.#— ^ 

J   -           ...            #     •     .    r_».  •  Esilroate  of  the  sale,  amount,  and  nett  nro- 

neni  mode  for  remittance  of  pnvate  fortunes,  ^^^j,  ,„  England,  of  the  carifoe.  to  be  sent  fnm 

and  of  combining  it  with  the  regular  provision  Bengal,  acreeabl^  to  the  plan  received  bj  letter 

of  the  company's  investment.    That  it  will  dated  the  dth  April,  I7S9. 

yield  soms  profit  to  the  company  without  risk ;  This  cakularion  supposes  the  80  lack  In- 
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jour  committee,  that  ao  far  from  any  surplus 
profit  from  this  transactioa,  the  Bengal  ad- 
venturers themselves,  instead  of  realizing  two 
■hillings  and  two  pence  the  rupee  (the  stan- 
dard they  fix  for  their  payment,)  will  not  re- 
ceive the  one  shilling  and  nine  pence  which  is 
its  utmost  value  in  silver  at  the  mint ;  nor 
probably  above  one  shilling  and  five  pence. 
With  this  certain  loss  before  their  eyes,  it  is 
impossible  that  they  can  ever  complete  their 
subscription,  unless,  by  management  among 
themselves,  they  should  be  able  to  procure 
the  goods  for  their  own  account  upon  other 
terms'  than  those  on  which  they  purchased 
them  for  their  masters,  or  unless  they  have 
for  the  supply  of  the  company,  on  their  hands, 
a  quantity  of  goods,  which  they  cannot  other- 
wise dispose  of.     This  latter  case  is  not  very 
improbable,  from  their  proponing  to  send  ten 
sixteenths  of  the  whole   investment  in  silk  : 
which,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  company 
ha«  prohibited  to  be  sent  on  their  account,  as 
a  disadvantageous  article.     Nothing,  but  the 
servants  being  overloaded,  can  rationally  ac- 
count for  their  choice  of  so  great  a  proportion 
of  so  dubious  a  commodity. 

On  the  state  made  by  two  reports  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  general  court  in  1762,  their  af- 
fairs were  even  then  reduced  to  a  low  ebb. 
But  under  the  arrangement  announced  by 
Mr.  Hastings  and  his  colleagues,  it  does  not 

vestments  will  be  equal  to  the  tonnage  of  five 
ships. 


b.  3.  To  custom 

I.  890,000 

e.  8.  To  freight 

900,000 

d.  4.  To  5  per  cent  duty 
on  /.  1,900,000 

63,000 

9.  fi.  To  3  do.  warehouse 
room  do. 

96,000 

7  do.   commission! 

49,815 

on  /.  604,500 

1.  658,315 

/.  0.  To  balance 

569, 1S5 

1 

,  1,916,600 

e.  1.  By  sale  amount  of 

) 

piece   goods   and 
raw  silJc 

1. 1,800,000 

Discount     0|     per' 

cent,  allowed    the 

94,500 

Buyers 

) 

I.  1,913,500 

a.  1.  The  sale  amount  is  computed  on  an  ave- 
rage of  xhe  sales  of  the  two  last  years'  imports. 

6.  9.  The  custom  is  computed  on  an  average 


appear,  ader  this  period  of  the  servants*  in- 
vestment, from  what  fund  the  proprietors  are 
to  make  any  dividend  at  all.     The  objects  of 
the  sale,  from  whence  the  dividend  is  to  arise, 
are  not  their  goods  :  they  stand  accountable 
to  others  for   the   whole   probable  produce. 
The  state  of  the  company's  commerce  will 
therefore  become  an  object  of  serious  conside- 
ration ;  an  affair,  as  your  committee  appre- 
hends, of  as  much  difficulty  as  ever  tried  the 
&culties  of  this  house.     For,  on  the  one  hand 
it  is  plain,  that  the  system  of  providing  the 
company's  import  into  Europe,  resting  almost 
wholly  on  an  investment  from  its  territorial 
revenues,  has  failed  :  during  its  continuance 
it  was  supported  on  principles  fatal  to  the 
prosperity  of  that  country.  On  the  other  handj 
if  the  nominal  commerce  of  the  company   is 
suffered  to  be  carried  on  for  the  account  of 
the  servants  abroad,  by  investing  the  emolu- 
ments made  in  their  stations,  these  emolu- 
ments are  therefore  inclusively  authorised, 
and  with  them  the  practices  from  which  they 
accrue.  All  parliamentary  attempts  to  reform 
this  system  will  be  contradictory  to  its  insti- 
tution.    If,  for  instance,  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  annually  be  necessary 
for  this  kind  of  investment,  any  regulation 
which  may  prevent  the  acquisition  of  that  sum 
operates  against  the  investment  which  is  the 
end  proposed  by  the  plan. 

of  what  was  paid  on  piece  foods  and  raw  silks 
of  said  imports,  adding  additional  imposts. 

e.  3.  Theshipsgoingoutof  this  season  (1789), 
by  which  the  above  investment  is  expected  to  be 
sent  home,  are  taken  up  at  Torty-seven  pounds 
five  shillings  per  ton  for  the  homeward  cargo  ; 
this  charge  amounts  to  thirty-five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  each  ship ;  the  addi- 
tional wages  to  the  men,  which  the  company 
pay,  and  a  very  small  charge  for  demurrage, 
will  increase  the  freight,  lie.  to  forty  ihousana 
pounds  per  ship,  agreeably  to  the  above  esti- 
mate. 

d.  4.  The  duty  of  five  per  cent.  Is  charged  by 
the  company  on  the  gross  sale  amount  of  all  pri- 
vate traae  licensed  to  be  brought  from  India ;  the 
amount  of  thidduty  Is  the  only  benefit  the  com- 
pany are  likely  to  receive  from  the  subscription 
InvestmenL 

e.  5.  This  charge  Is  likewise  made  on  private 
trade  goods,  and  is  liule  (if  any  thing)  more  than 
the  real  expense  the  company  are  at  on  account 
of  the  same,  therefore  no  benefit  will  probably 
arise  to  the  company  from  it  on  the  sale  of  the 
said  investment. 

/.  6.  This  te  the  sum  whteh  will  probably  be 
realized  in  England,  and  is  only  equal  to  one 
shilling  and  five  pence  per  rupee,  on  the  eighty 
lacks  subecribed. 
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On  this  new  ■charoe  (which  is  neither  caU 
culatod  for  a  future  security  nor  for  a  present 
relief  to  the  company)  it  is  not  visible  in  what 
manner  the  settlements  in  India  can  be  at 
all  upheld.  The  gentlemen  in  employments 
abroad  call  for  the  whole  produce  of  the  year's 
investment  from  Bengal ;  but  for  the  payment 
of  the  counter-investment  from  Europe, 
ivhich  is,  for  the  far  greater  part,  sent  out  for 
the  support  of  their  power,  no  provision  at 
all  is  made  :  they  have  not,  it  seems,  agreed 
that  it  should  be  charged  to  their  account  or 
that  any  deduction  should  be  made  for  it  from 
the  produce  of  their  sales  in  Leadenhall-street. 
How  far  such  a  scheme  is  preferable  to  the  to- 
tal suspension  of  trade,  your  committee  can- 
not positively  determine.  In  all  likelihood, 
extraordinary  expedients  were  necessary ;  but 
the  causes  which  induced  this  necessity  ought 
to  be  more  fully  inquired  into,  for  the  last  step 
in  a  series  of  conduct  may  be  justifiable  upon 
principles  that  suppose  great  blame  in  those 
which  preceded  it. 

Afler  your  committee  had  made  the  fore- 
l^ing   observations  upon  the    plan  of    Mr. 
Hastings  and  his  colleagues   transmitted  to 
the  court  of  directors,  an  extract  of  the  Ma- 
dras consultations  was  a  few  days  ago  laid  be- 
fore us.    This  extract  contains  a  letter  from 
the  govemour- general  and  council  of  Bengal 
to  the  presidency  of  fort  St.  George,  which 
iJfords  a  very  striking,  though  to  your  com- 
mittee, by  no  means  an  unexpected  picture 
of  the  instability  of  their  opinions  and  con- 
duct.   On  the  8th  of  April  the  servants  had 
regularly  formed  and  digested  the  above-men- 
tiooed  plan,  which  was  to  form  the  basis  for 
the  investment  of  their  own  fortunes,  and  to 
furnish  the  ao\e  means  of  the  commercial  ex- 
istence of  their  masters.     Before   the  10th 
of  the  following  May,  which   is  the  date  nf 
their  letter  to  Madras,  they  informed  Lord 
Macartney  thia  they  had  fundamentally  alter- 
ed the  whole  seheme.    "  Instead  (say  they) 
of  allowing  the  subscribers  to  retain  an  inte- 
rest in  the  goods,  they  are  to  be  provided  en- 
tirely on  account  of  the  company,  and  tran^ 
ported  at  their  r'uk ;  and  the  subscribers,  in- 
stead of  receiving  certificates  payable  out  of 
the  produce  of  the  sales  in  Europe,  are  to  be 
granted  receipts  on  the  payment  of  their  ad- 
vances, bearing  an  interest  of  eight  per  cent, 
per  annum,  until  exchanged  for  draughts  on 
the  Court  of  directors,   payable  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  after  sight,  at  the   rate 
of  two  shillings    per  current  rupee,    which 
draughts  shall  be  granted  in  the  proper  time 
of  three-eighths  o^  the  amount  subscribed  on 


the  31st  of  December  next,  and  the  remain- 
ing five-ei^ths  on  the  SIst  of  December, 
1783." 

The  plan  of  April  divests  the  company  of 
all  property  in  Bengal  goods  transported  to 
Europe ;  but  in  recompense  they  are  free 
from  all  the  risk  and  expense,  they  are  not 
loaded  with  interest,  and  they  are  not  embar- 
rassed with  bills.  The  plan  of  May  rein- 
states them  in  their  old  relation,  but  in  return, 
their  revenues  in  Bengal  are  charged  with  an 
interest  of  eight  per  cent  on  the  sum  sub- 
scribed, until  bills  shall  be  drawn.  They  are 
made  proprietors  of  cargoes  purchased  under 
the  disadvantage  of  that  interest  at  their  own 
hazard.  They  are  subjected  to  all  loeses, 
and  they  are  involved  in  Europe  for  payments 
of  bills  to  the  amount  of  eighty  lades  of  ru- 
pees, at  two  shillings  the  rupee,  that  is,  in 
bills  for  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. It  is  probably  on  account  of  the  pre- 
vious interests  of  eight  per  cent,  that  the  va- 
lue of  the  rupee  on  this  scheme  is  reduced. 
Mr.  Hastings  and  his  colleagues  announce  to 
Lord  Macartney  no  other  than  the  foregoing 
alteration  in  their  plan. 

It  is  discouraging  to  attempt  any  sort  of  ob- 
servation on  plans  thus  shifting  their  principle^ 
whilst  their  merits  are  under  examination. 
The  judgment  formed  on  the  scheme  of  April 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  project  of  May. 
Tour  conunittee  has  not  suppressed  any  pairt 
of  I  he  reflections  which  occurred  to  them  oa 
the  former  of  Uiese  plans ;  first,  because  the 
company  knows  of  no  other  by  any  regular 
transmissions ;  secondly,  because  it  is  by  no 
means  certain,  that,  before  the  expiration  of 
June  the  goveroour-general  and  council  may 
not  revert  to  the  plan  of  April.  They  speak 
of  that  plan  as  likely  to  be  (or  make  a  part 
of  one  that  shall  be)  permanent.  Many  rea- 
sons are  alleged  by  its  authors  in  its  favour, 
grounded  on  the  state  of  their  affairs ;  none 
whatever  are  assigned  for  the  alteration.  It 
is,  iiKleed,  morally  certain,  that  persons  who 
had  money  to  remit  must  have  naade  the  same 
calculation,  which  has  been  made  by  the  di- 
rections of  your  committee,  and  the  result 
must  have  been  equally  clear  to  them ;  which 
is,  that  instead  of  realising  two  shillings  and 
two  pence  the  rupee  on  their  subscription,  at 
they  proposed,  they  could  never  hope  to  see 
more  than  one  shilling  and  nine  pence.  This 
cabulation  probably  shook  the  main  pillar  of 
the  project  of  April.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
as  the  subscibers  to  the  second  scheme  can 
have  no  certain  assurance  that  the  oompanjr 
will  accept  bills  so  far  exceeding  their  aUow- 
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taee  hi  thii  ptrtlcalar,  the  necetsity  of  re- 
uitting  their  fortunes  may  beat  them  back  to 
their  old  ground.  Tho  Danish  company  was 
the  only  means  of  remitting  which  remained. 
Attempts  have  been  made  with  success,  to 
rvrive  a  Portuguese  trade  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear,  whether  Mr.  Hastings 
and  his  colleagues  will  adhere  to  either  of  the 
foregoing  plans ;  or,  indeed,  whether  any  in- 
reatment  at  all  to  that  amount  can  be  realized ; 
because  nothing  bat  the  convenience  of  re- 
mitting the  gains  of  British  subjects  to  Lon- 
don can  support  any  of  these  projects. 

The  situation  of  the  company  under  this 
perpetual  variation  in  the  system  of  their  in- 
vestment is  truly  perplexing.  The  manner 
in  which  they  arrive  at  any  knowledge  of  it, 
is  no  less  so.  The  letter  to  Lord  Macartney, 
by  which  the  variation  is  discovered,  was  not 
intended  for  transmission  to  the  directors. 
It  was  merely  for  the  information  of  those 
who  were  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  subscrip- 
tion at  Madras.  When  Mr.  Hastings  sent 
this  information  to  those  mibacribers,  he  might 
well  enough  have  presumed  an  event  to  hap- 
pen, which  did  happen ;  that  is,  that  a  vessel 
might  be  despatched  from  Madras  to  Europe ; 
and,  indeed,  by  that  and  by  every  devisable 
means,  he  ought  not  only  to  have  apprised 
the  directors  of  this  most  material  change  in 
the  plan  of  the  investment,  but  to  have  enter- 
ed folly  into  the  grounds  and  reaaona  of  his 
making  it. 

It  appears  to  your  committee,  that  the  ships 
which  brought  to  England  the  plan  of  the  8th 
of  April,  did  not  sail  from  Bengal  until  the 
tst  of  May.  If  the  change  had  been  in  con- 
templation for  any  time  before  the  13th  of  A- 
pril,  two  days  would  have  sufficed  to  send  an 
•ooount  of  it,  and  it  might  have  arrived  along 
with  the  plan  which  it  affected.  If,  therefore, 
aoch  a  change  was  in  agitation  before  the  sail- 
ing of  the  ships,  and  yet  was  concealed  when 
it  might  have  been  communicated,  the  conceal- 
ment is  censurable.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
some  change  of  the  kind  was  made  or  meditated 
before  the  sailing  of  the  ships  for  Europe ;  for 
it  is  hardly  tobe  imagined,  that  reasons  wholly 
tm  looked  for  should  appear  for  setting  aside 
a  plan,  concerning  the  success  of  which,  the 
council-general  seemed  so  very  confident; 
that  a  new  one  should  be  proposed;  that  its 
merits  should  be  discussed  among  the  mo- 
neyed men  ;  that  it  should  be  adopted  in 
council,  and  officially  ready  for  transmission 
to  Madras  in  twelve  or  thirteen  daya.  In 
Alia  perplexity  of  plan  and  of  transmission, 
the  court  of  directors  may  Imve  made  an  ar- 


rangement of  their  affaira  on  the  grooadwork 
of  the  first  scheme,  which  was  officially  and 
authentically  conveyed  to  them.  The  funda- 
mental alteration  of  that  plan  in  India  might 
require  another  of  a  very  different  kind  in 
England  ;  which  the  arrangements  taken  in 
consequence  of  the  first  might  make  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  execute.  What 
must  add  to  the  confusion  is,  that  the  altera- 
tion has  not  the  regular  and  official  authority 
of  the  original  plan,  and  may  be  presumed 
to  indicate  with  certainty  nothing  more  than 
that  the  business  is  again  afloat,  and  that  no 
scheme  is  finally  determined  on.  Thus  the 
company  is  left  without  any  fixed  data  upon 
which  they  can  make  a  rational  disposition  of 
their  affairs. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  principles  and  oDCono- 
my  of  the  company's  trade  have  been  so  com- 
pletely corrupted  by  turning  it  into  a  vehicle  for 
tribute,  that  whenever  circumstances  require 
it  to  be  replaced  again  upon  a  bottom  truly 
commercial,  hardly  anything  but  coofusion 
and  disasters  can  be  expected  as  the  first  re- 
sults.    Even  before  the  acquisition  of  the  ter- 
ritorial revenues,  the  system  of  the  compa- 
ny's commerce  was  not  formed  upon  princi- 
ples the  most  favourable  to  its  prosperity ;  for 
whilst  on  the  one  hand,  that  body  received 
encouragement  by  royal  and  parliamentary 
charters,  was  invested  with  several  ample  pri- 
vileges, and  even  with  a  delegation  of  tlw  most 
essential  prerogatives  of  the  crown ;  on  the 
other,  its  commerce  was  watched  with  an  in- 
vidious jealousy,  as  a  species  of  dealing  dan- 
gerous to  the  national    interests.      In  that 
light,  with  regard  to  tlie  company's  imports, 
there  was  a  total  prohibition  from  domeeUck 
use  of  the  most  considerable  articles  of  their 
trade ;  that  is,  of  all  silk  stuffs,  and  stained 
and   painted  cottons.     The  British  market 
was    in    a    great    measure    interdicted   to 
the  British   trader.     Whatever  advantages 
mi^it  arise    to  the    general    trading    inte- 
rests of  the  kingdom  by  this  restraint,  its 
East-India  interest  was  undoubtedly  injured 
by  it.     The  company  is,  also,  and  has  been 
Irom  a  very  early  period,  obliged  to  fur- 
nish the  ordnance  with  a  quantity  of  salt- 
petre at  a  certain  price,  without  any  reference 
to  the  standard  of  the  markets,  either  of  pur- 
chase or  of  sale.    With  regard  to  their  export, 
they  were  put  also  under  difficulties  upon  very 
mistaken  notions ;  for  they  were  obliged  to 
export  annually  a  certain  proportion  of  Bri- 
tish manufactures,  even  tlwugh  they  shouM 
find  for  them  in  India  none,  or  but  an  unpro- 
fitable want.     This  compulsory  export  might 
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ofMnte,  md  in  boiim  ioateiices  bas  operat«d| 
m  a  maimer  more  grievoua  than  a  tax  to  the 
amount  of  the  loss  in  trade.  For  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tax  is  in  general  divided  in  unequal 
portions  between  the  vender  and  consumer, 
the  largest  part  &lling  upon  the  latter.  In 
the  case  before  us,  the  tax  may  be  as  a  dead 
charge  on  the  trading  capital  of  the  company. 

The  spirit  of  all  these  regulations  naturally 
tended  to  weaken,  in  the  very  original  constitu- 
tkm  of  the  company,  the  main  spring  of  the 
ooomercial  machine,  the  prmeipUt  of  pn^ 
mmd  Ion.  And  the  mischief  arising  from  an  in- 
attentioii  to  those  principles  has  constantly  in- 
creased with  the  increase  of  its  power.  For 
when  the  company  had  acquired  the  rights 
of  aovereighity  in  India,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  attention  to  profit  and  loss 
would  have  increased.  The  idea  of  remit- 
ting tribute  in  goods  naturally  produced  an 
indifference  to  their  price  and  quality ;  the 
goods  themselves  appearing  little  else  than  a 
sort  of  package  to  the  tribute.  Merchandise, 
taken  as  tribute,  -or  bought  in  lieu  of  it,  can 
never  long  be  of  a  kind,  or  of  a  price  fitted  to 
a  market  which  stands  solely  on  its  commer- 
cial reputation.  The  indifference  of  the  mer- 
cantile sovereign  to  his  trading  advantages 
mtnrmlly  relaxed  the  diligence  of  his  subor- 
ifinate  ftctor-magistrates,  through  all  their 
gradations,  and  in  all  their  functions ;  it  gave 
rise,  at  least  so  &r  as  the  principal  was  con- 
cerned, to  much  neglect  of  price  and  of  good- 
ness in  their  purchases.  If  ever  they  showed 
any  extraordinary  degrees  of  accuracy  and  se- 
lection, it  wouki  naturally  be  in  favour  of  that 
interest  to  which  they  couki  not  be  indiffer^ 
ent.  The  company  might  suffer  above,  the 
natives  might  suffer  below ;  the  intermediate 
oarty  most  profit  to  the  prejudice  of  both. 

Tour  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
company  is  now  arrived  at  that  point  when  the 
iufeatment,  from  surplus  revenue,  or  from  the 
spoil  of  war  ceasing,  it  is  become  much  more 
aeoeasary  to  fix  its  commerce  upon  a  oom- 
Bercial  basis.  And  this  opinion  led  your 
eommittee  to  a  detailed  review  of  all  the  ar- 
ticlea  of  the  Indian  traffick  upon  which  the 
profit  and  loss  was  steady  ;  and  we  have  dx>- 
sen  a  period  of  four  years,  during  the  contin- 
aance  of  the  revenue  investment,  and  prior 
to  any  borrowing,  or  any  extraordinary  draw- 
ing of  bills,  in  order  to  find  out  bow  fkr  the 
trade,  under  cimnnstances  when  it  will  be 
neeeaaary  to  carry  it  on  by  borrowing,  or  by 
kills,  or  by  exportation  of  balUon,  can  be 
ined  in  the  former  course,  so  as  to  secum 


the  capital,  and  to  afibrd  a  reasonable  divi- 
dend. And  your  committee  find  that  in  the 
first  fbw  years  the  investment  from  Bengal 
amounted  to  4,176,525/. ;  upon  2,260,277/. 
there  was  gain  of  186,377/.  and  upon  1,916,- 
248/.  a  loss  of  705,566/. ;  so  that  the  excess 
of  loss  above  gain,  upon  the  whole  of  the  fore* 
going  capital,  was  in  the  four  years  no  less 
than  619,229/. 

If  the  trade  were  confined  to  Bengal,  and 
the  company  were  to  trade  on  thoee  terms  up- 
on a  capital  borrowed  at  eight  per  cent.  In- 
dian interest,  their  revenues  in  that  province 
would  be  soon  so  overpowered  with  debt,  that 
those  revenues,  inst«u]  of  supporting  the  trade 
would  be  totally  destoyed  by  it.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  company  traded  npon  bills, 
with  every  advantage,  far  from  being  in  a  con- 
dition to  divide  the  smallest  per-centage,  their 
bankruptcy  here  woukl  be  inevitable. 

Your  committee  then  turned  to  the  trade  of 
the  other  &ctories  and  presidencies,  and  they 
constantly  found,  that  as  the  power  and  do- 
minion of  the  company  was  leiw,  their  profit 
on  the  goods  was  greater.  The  investments 
of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bencoolen,  have  in 
the  foregoing  four  years,  upon  a  capital  of 
1,151,176/.  Ittda  gain  upon  the  whole  of  329,- 
622/.  The  greatest  of  all  is  that  of  Bencool- 
en, which,  on  a  capital  of  76,571/.  produced 
a  profit  of  107,760/.  This  however  is  but  a 
small  branch  of  the  company's  trade.  The 
trade  to  China,  on  a  capital  of  1,717,463/. 
produced  an  excess  of  gain,  amounting  to  874,- 
096/.  which  is  about  fiifly  per  cent.  But  such 
was  the  eril  influence  of  the  Bengal  invest- 
ment, that  not  only  the  profits  of  the  Chinese 
trade,  but  of  all  the  lucrative  branches  taken 
together,  were  so  sunk  and  ingulfed  in  it, 
that  the  whole  profit  on  a  capital  of  7,045,- 
164/.  reached  to  no  more  than  684,489/. ;  that 
is,  to  189,607/.  less  than  the  profit  on  the 
Chinese  trade  alone ;  less  than  the  total  profits 
on  the  gainful  trades  taken  together,  520,727/. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  the  year  1778, 
when  the  Bengal  investment  stood  at  the 
highest,  that  is,  so  high  as  1,223,316/.  thou^ 
the  Chinese  trade  produced  an  excess  of  gain 
in  that  year  of  209,243/.  and  that  no  loss  of 
moment  could  be  aidded  to  that  of  Bengal 
(except  about  45,000/.  on  the  Bombay  trade) 
the  whole  profit  of  a  capiul  of  2,040,787/. 
amounted  only  to  the  sum  of  9,480/. 

The  circumstances  of  the  time  have  render- 
ed it  necessary  to  call  up  a  vigorous  attention 
to  this  state  of  the  trade  of  the  company  ba« 
Iween  Europe  and  India. 
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ihtsbiial  tradk  or  bknoax.. 

The  internal  trade  of  Bengal  has  next  at- 
tracted the  inquiries  of  your  committee. 

The  great  and  valuable  articles  of  the  com- 
pany's investment,  drawn  from  the  articles  of 
internal  trade,  are  raw  silk,  and  various  de- 
scriptions of  piece  goods  made  of  silk  and 
cotton.  These  articles  are  not  under  any 
formal  monopoly  :  nor  does  the  company  at 
present  exercise  a  declared  right  of  pre- 
emption with  regard  to  them.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  trade  in  these  particulars 
is  or  can  be  perfectly  free ;  not  so  much  on 
account  of  any  direct  measures  taken  to  pre- 
vent it,  as  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  the  manner  of  carrying  on  busi- 
ness there.  For  the  present  trade,  even  in 
these  articles,  is  built  fVom  the  ruins  of  old 
monopolies  and  pre-emptions,  and  necessarily 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  its  materials. 

In  order  to  show  in  what  manner  manufac- 
tures and  trade  so  constituted  contribute  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  natives,  your  committee 
conceives  it  proper  to  take,  in  this  place,  a 
short  general  view  of  the  progress  of  the 
English  policy  with  relation  to  the  commerce 
of  Bengal,  and  the  several  stages  and  grada- 
tions by  which  it  has  been  brought  into  its 
actual  state.  The  modes  of  abuse,  and  the 
means  by  which  commerce  has  suffered,  will 
be  considered  in  greater  detail  under  the  dis- 
tinct heads  of  those  objects  which  have  chiefly 
•uficred  by  them. 

During  the  time  of  the  Mogul  government, 
the  princes  of  that  race,  who  omitted  nothing 
for  the  encouragement  of  commerce  in  their 
dominions,  bestowed  very  largo  privileges 
and  inun unities  on  the  English  East-India 
company,  exempting  them  from  several  duties, 
to  which  their  natural-bom  subjects  were 
liable.  The  company's  dustuck,  or  passport, 
secured  to  them  this  exemption  at  all  the  cus- 
tom-houses and  toll-bars  of  the  country.  The 
company  not  being  able,  or  not  choosing  to 
make  use  of  their  privilege  to  the  full  extent 
to  which  it  might  bo  carried,  indulged  their 
servants  with  a  qualified  use  of  their  passport, 
under  which,  and  in  the  name  of  the  company, 
they  carried  on  a  private  trade,  either  by  them- 
selves, or  in  society  with  natives ;  and  thus 
found  a  compensation  for  the  scanty  allow- 
ances made  to  them  by  their  masters  in  Eng- 
land. As  the  country  government  was  at  tlmt 
time  in  the  fulness  of  its  strength,  and  that 
this  immunity  existed  by  a  double  connivance, 
.    it  was  naturally  kept  within  tolerable  limits. 

But  by  the  revolution  in  1757,  the  com- 


pany's servants  obtained  a  mi^ty  ascendant 
over  the  native  princes  of  Bengal,  who  owed 
their  elevation  to  the  British  arms.  The 
company,  which  was  new  to  that  kind  of 
power,  and  not  yet  thoroughly  apprized  of  its 
real  character  and  situation,  considered  itself 
still  as  a  trader  in  the  territories  of  a  foreign 
potentate,  in  tlic  prosperity  of  whose  country 
it  had  neither  interest  nor  duty.  The  ser- 
vants, with  the  same  ideas,  followed  their  for- 
tune in  the  channels  in  which  it  had  hitherto 
ran,  only  enlarging  them  with  the  enlargement 
of  their  power.  For  their  first  ideas  of  profit 
were  not  official ;  nor  were  their  oppressions 
those  of  ordinary  despotism.  The  first  in- 
struments of  their  power  were  formed  out  of 
evasions  of  their  antient  subjection.  The 
passport  of  tlie  company  in  the  hands  of  its 
servants  was  no  longer  under  any  restraint ; 
and  in  a  very  short  time  their  immunity  be- 
gan to  cover  all  tlie  merchandise  of  the  coun- 
try. Cossim  AH  Khdn,  the  second  of  the 
nabobs,  whom  they  had  set  up,  was  but  ill  dis- 
posed to  the  instruments  of  his  greatness. 
He  bore  tlie  yoke  of  this  imperious  commerce 
with  the  utmost  impatience  :  he  saw  his  sub- 
jects excluded  as  aliens  from  their  own  trade, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  prince  overwhelmed  in 
the  ruin  of  the  commerce  of  his  dominions. 
Finding  his  reiterated  remonstrances  on  the 
extent  and  abuse  of  the  passport  ineffectual, 
he  had  recourse  to  an  unexpected  expedient, 
which  was  to  declare  his  resolution  at  once  to 
annul  all  the  duties  on  trade,  setting  it  equal- 
ly free  to  subjects  and  to  foreigners. 

Never  was  a  method  of  defeating  the  op- 
pressions of  monopoly  more  forcible,  more 
simple,  or  more  equitable :  no  sort  of  plausible 
objection  could  be  made ;  and  it  was  in  vain 
to  think  of  evading  it.  It  was  therefore  met 
with  the  confidence  of  avowed  and  determined 
injustice.  The  presidency  of  Calcutta  open- 
ly denied  to  the  prince  the  power  of  protect- 
ing the  trade  of  his  subjects,  by  the  remission 
of  his  own  duties.  It  was  evident  that  his 
authority  drew  to  its  period  ;  many  reasons 
and  motives  concurred,  and  his  fitll  was  has- 
tened by  the  odium  of  the  oppressions  which 
he  exercised  voluntarily,  as  well  as  of  those 
to  which  he  was  obliged  to  submit. 

When  this  example  was  made,  Jafiier  All 
Kh&n,  who  had  been  deposed  to  make  room 
for  the  last  actor,  was  brought  from  penury 
and  exile  to  a  station,  the  terms  of  which  he 
could  not  misunderstand.  During  his  life, 
and  in  the  time  of  his  children,  who  succeeded 
to  him,  parts  of  the  territorial  revenue  were 
assigned  to  the  company ;  and  tho  whole,  un- 
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der  the  name  of  the  residency  at  the  nabob's  their  concerns  in  India,  and  to  lay  the  founda- 

court,  was  brought,  directly  or  indirectly,  iin-  tions  of  a  system  of  restraint  on  the  exorbi- 

der  the  controul  of  British  subjects.     The  tancies  of  their  servants.     Accordingly,  so 

company's  serrantM,  armed  with  authorities  early  as  the  year  1765,  they  confine  them  to  a 

delegated  from  the  nominal  government,  or  trade  only  in  articles  of  export  and  import ; 

attended  with  what  was  a  stronger  guard,  the  and  strictly  prohibit  them  from  all  dealing  in 

fiune  of  their  own  power,  appeared  as  magis-  objects  of  internal  consumption.     About  the 

trates  in  the  markets,  in  which  they  dealt  as  the  same  time,  the  presidency  of  Calcutta 

traders.     It  was  impossible  for  the  natives  in  found  it  necessary  to  put  a  restraint  upon 

general  to  distinguish,  in  the  proceedings  of  themselves,  or  at  least  to  make  a  show  of  a 

the  same  persons,  what  was  transacted  on  the  disposition  (with  which  the  directors  appear 

company's  account,  from  what  was  done  on  much  satisfied)  to  keep  their  own  enormous 

their  own  ;  and  it  will  ever  be  so  difficult  to  power  within  bounds. 

draw  this  line  of  distinction,  that,  as  long  as  But,  whatever  might  have  been  the  inten- 
the  company  does,  directly  or  indirectly,  aim  tions,  either  of  the  directors  or  the  presidency, 
at  any  advantage  to  itself  in  the  purchase  of  both  found  themselves  unequal  to  the  execu- 
any  commodity  whatever,  so  long  will  it  be  tion  of  a  plan,  which  went  to  defrat  the  pro- 
impracticable  to  prevent  the  servants  availing  jects  of  ahnost  all  the  English  in  India ;  pos- 
tbemselves  of  the  same  privileges.  sibly  comprehending  some  who  were  makers 

The  servants,  therefore,  for  themselves,  or  of  the  regulations.     For  as  the  complaint  of 

for  their  employers,  monopolized  every  article  the  country,  or  as  their  own  interest  predomi- 

of  trade,   foreign   and  domestick  ;  not  only  nated  with  the  presidency,  they  were  always 

the  raw  merchantable  commodities,  but  the  shifting  from  one  course  to  the  other ;  so  that 

manu&ctures ;  and  not  only  these,  but  the  it  became  as  impossible  for  the  natives  to 

necessaries  of  life,  or  what,  in  these  countries,  know   upon   what  principle  to  ground   any 

babit  has  confounded  with   them ;   not  only  commercial  speculation,  from  the  uncertainty 

•ilk,  cotton,  piece  goods,  opium,  salt-petre,  of  the  law,  uixler  which  they  acted,  as  it  was 

but  not  imfrequently  salt,  tobacco,  betel  nut,  when  they  were  oppressed  by  power,  without 

and  the  grain  of  most  ordinary  consumption,  any  colour  of  law  at  all ;  for  the  directors,  in 

In  the  name  of  the  country  government  they  a  few  months  afler  they  had  given  these  tokens 

laid  on  or  took  off,  and  at  their  pleasure  of  approbation  to  the  above  regulations  in 

heightened  or  lowered,  all  duties  up<m  goods  :  fiivour  of  the  country  trade,  tell  the  presi- 

the  whole  trade  of  the  country  was  either  de-  dency,  **  It  is  with  concern  we  see,  in  every 

Btroyed  or  in  shackles.     The  acquisition  of  page  of  your  consultations,  reatrictiom,  Hmi- 

the  Duann^,  in  1765,  bringing  the  English  tationSf  prohibUumSf  qffeeting  variout  articU* 

into  the  immediate  government  of  the  country,  of  trade  J" 

in  its  most  essential  branches,  extended  and  On  their  side,  the  presidency  freely  confess 

confirmed  all  the  former  means  of  monopoly,  that  these  monopolies  of  inland  trade  **  were 

In  the  progress  of  these  ruinous  measures,  the  foundation  of  all  the  bloodsheds,  massa- 

through  all  their  details,  innumerable  griev-  cres,  and  confusions,  which  have  hi^pened  of 

aoces  were  suffered  by  the  native  inhabitants,  late  in  Bengal." 

which  were  represented  in  the  strongest,  that  Pressed  in  this  urgent  manner,  the  directors 

is,  their  true  colours,  in  England.     Whilst  came  more  specifically  to  the  grievance,  and 

the  tkr  greater  part  of  the  British  in  India  at  once  annul  all  the  passports  with  which 

were  in  eager  pursuit  of  the  forced  and  exor-  their  servants  traded  without  duties,  holding 

Utant  gains  of  a  trade  carried  on  by  power,  out  means  of  compensation,  of  which  it  doea 

contests  naturally  arose  among  the  competi-  not  appear  that  any  advantage  was  taken.    In 

tors ;  those,  who  were  overpowered  by  their  order  that  the  duties  which  existed,  should  no 

rivals,  became  loud  in  their  complaints  to  the  longer  continue  to  burthen  the  trade  either  of 

court  of  directors,  and  were  very  capable,  the  servants  or  natives,  they  ordered  that  a 

from  experience,  of  pointing  out  every  mode  number  of  oppressive  toll-bars  should  be  taken 

of  abase.  ^^^yi  &nd  the  whole  number  reduced  to  nine 

The  court  of  directors,  on  their  part,  began,  of  the  most  considerable. 

though  very  slowly,  to  perceive,   that  the  When  Lord  Clive  was  sent  to  Bengal  to 

country,  whidi  was  ravaged  by  this  sort  of  effect  a  reformation  of  the  many  abuses  which 

comxaiBTce,  wis  their  own.    These  complaints  prevailed  there,  he  considered  monopoly  to  be 

obliged  the  directors  to  a  strict  examination  so  inveterate  and  deeply  rooted,  and  the  just 

into  thfs  real  sources  of  the  miamanagemsnt  of  rewards  of  the  company's  serrants  to  be  so 
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eomplieatad  with  tlaU  injustice  to  the  coun- 
try, that  the  latter  could  not  easily  be  remoT- 
ed  without  taking  away  the  former.  He 
adopted,  therefore,  a  plan  for  dealing  in  cer- 
tain articles,  which,  as  he  conceived,  rather 
ought  to  be  called  '*  a  regulated  and  restrict- 
ed trade"  than  a  formal  monopoly.  By  this 
plan  he  intended  that  the  {Mtifits  should  be  dis- 
tributed in  an  orderly  and  proportioned  man- 
ner for  the  reward  of  senrices,  and  not  seized 
by  each  individual  according  to  the  measure 
of  his  boldness,  dexterity,  or  influence. 

But  thii  scheme  of  monopoly  did  not  sub- 
sist long,  at  least  in  that  mode,  and  for  those 
purposes :  three  of  the  grand  monopolies, 
those  of  opium,  salt,  and  salt-petre,  were  suo- 
oessively  by  the  oosopany  taken  into  their  own 
hands.    The  produce  of  the  sale  of  the  two 
former  articles  was  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
goods  for  their  investment;  the  latter  was 
eiported  in  kind  for  their  sales  in  Europe. 
The  senior  servants  had  a  certain  share  of 
emolument  allotted  to  them  from  a  commis- 
sion on  the  revenues.    The  junior  servants 
svere  rigorously  confined  to  diaries,  on  which 
they  were  unable  to  subsist  according  to  their 
rank.     They  were  strictly  ordered  to  abstain 
from  all  dealing  in  objects  of  internal  com- 
merce.    Those  of  export  and  import  were 
left  open  to  young  men  without  mercantile 
experience,  sjid  wholly  unprovided  with  mer- 
oantile  capitals;   bat  abundantly  furnished 
with  large  trusts  of  the  publick  money,  and 
with  all  the  powers  of  an  absolute  goveni- 
ment.    In  this  situation,  a  religious  absti- 
nence from  all  illicit  gain  was  prescribed  to 
men  at  nine  thousand  miles  distance  fitwi  the 
jeat  of  the  supreme  authority. 

Your  committee  is  fiir  from  meaning  to 
justify,  or  even  to  excuse  the  oppressions  and 
cruelties  used  by  many,  in  supplying  the 
•deficiencies  of  their  regular  allowances  by  all 
manner  of  extortion.  But  many  smaller  ir- 
regularities may  admit  some  alleviation  from 
thence.  Nor  does  your  oommittee  mean  to 
express  any  desire  of  reverting  to  the  mode 
(contrived  in  India,  but  condemned  by  the 
directors)  of  rewarding  the  servants  of  an 
higher  class  by  a  regulated  m<NX>poly .  Their 
object  is  to  point  out  the  deficiencies  in  the 
system,  by  which  restrictions  were  laid  that 
could  have  little  or  no  eflect,  whilst  want  and 
power  were  suffered  to  be  united. 

But  the  proceedings  of  the  directors  at  that 
tine,  though  not  altogether  judicious,  were  in 
■lany  respects  honourable  to  them,  and  fk- 
▼our^e,  in  the  intention  at  lea^it,  to  the 
(Bountrjr  they  governed.     For  finding  their 


trading  capital  employed  against  themselves 
and  against  the  natives,  and  struggling  in  vain 
against  abuses,  which  were  inseparidttly  con- 
nected with  the  system  of  their  own  preference 
in  trade,  in  the  year  1773  they  came  to  the 
manly  resolution  of  setting  an  example  to 
their  servants,  and  gave  up  all  use  of  power 
and  influence  in  the  two  grand  articles  of  their 
investment,  silk  and  piece  goods.  They  di- 
rected that  the  articles  should  be  bought  at  an 
equal  and  publick  market  from  the  native 
merchants:  and  this  order  they  directed  to 
be  published  in  all  the  principal  marts  of 
Bengal. 

Your  committee  are  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  no  better  method  of  purchase  could  be 
adopted.  But  it  soon  appeared,  that  in  deep- 
rooted  and  inveterate  abuses  the  wisest  prin- 
ciples of  nfarm  may  be  made  to  operate  so 
destructively,  as  wholly  to  discredit  the  de- 
sign, and  to  dishearten  all  persons  from  the 
prosecution  of  it.  The  presidency,  who  seem- 
ed to  jfield  with  the  utmost  reluctance  to  the 
execution  of  these  orders,  soon  made  the  di- 
rectors feel  their  evil  influence  upon  their 
own  investment.  For  they  found  the  silk  and 
cotton  cloths  rose  twenty-five  per  cent,  above 
their  former  price,  and  a  fiulherrise  of  forty 
per  cent,  was  announced  to  them. 


SILK. 


What  happ^ied  with  regard  to  raw  silk 
is  still  more  renuu-kable,  and  tends  still  more 
clearly  to  illustrate  the  efiVscts  of  commercisi 
servitude  during  its  unchecked  existence,  and 
the  consequences  which  may  be  made  to  arise 
from  its  sudden  reformation.  On  laying  open 
the  trade,  the  article  of  raw  silk  was  instantly 
enhanced  to  the  company  fiill  ei^ty  per  cent. 
The  contract  for  that  commodity,  wound  off* 
in  the  Bengal  method,  which  used  to  sell  for 
less  than  six  rupees,  or  thirteen  shillings  for 
two  pounds  weight,  arose  to  nine  rupees,  or 
near  twenty  shillings,  and  the  filature  silk 
was  very  soon  after  contracted  for  at  fourteen. 

The  presidency  accounted  for  this  rise,  by 
observing,  that  the  price  had  before  been  arbi- 
trary, and  that  the  persons  who  purveyed  for 
the  company,  paid  no  more  than  "  wbst  was 
judged  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
first  providers.**  This  fact  explains,  more 
ftilly  than  the  most  laboured  description  can 
do,  the  droadfiil  effects  of  the  monopoly  on  tlie 
cultivators.  They  had  the  BuJMenejf  of  their 
maintenance  measured  out  by  the  judgment  of 
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those  who  were  to  prifit  by  their  labour ;  and 
this  measure  was  not  a  great  deal  more)  hj 
tbeir  own  account,  than  about  two-thirtfe  of 
the  value  of  that  labour.     In  all  probability 
it  was  much  less ;  as  these  dealings  rarely 
passed  through  intermediate  hands  without 
leaving  a  considerable  profit.     These  oppres* 
sioiM,  it  will  be  observed,  were  not  confined 
to  the  company's  share,  which  however  cover- 
ed a  greet  part  of  the  trade ;  but  as  this  was 
v>  article  permitted  to  the  servants,  the  same 
power  of  arbitrary  valuation  must  have  been 
extended  over  the  whole,  as  the  market  must 
be  equalized,  if  any  authority  at  all  is  extend- 
ed over  it  by  those  who  have  an  interest  in 
the  restraint.     The  price  was  not  only  raised, 
but  in  the  manu&ctures  the  quality  was  de- 
.^ased  nearly  in  an  equal  proportion.     The 
directors  conceived,  with  great  reason,  that 
this  rise  of  price  and  debasement  of  quality 
arose  not  from  the  effect  of  a  free  market, 
bat  fitmi  the  servants  having  taken  that  (^ 
portunity  of  throwing  upon  the  market  of 
their  masters  the  refuse  goods  of  their  own 
private  trade,  at  such  exorbitant  prices  as  by 
mutual  connivance  they  were  pleased  to  set^ 
tie.     The  mischief  was  greatly  aggravated  by 
ili  happening  at  a  time  whra  the  company 
ware  obliged  to  pay  for  their  goods  with 
bonds  bearing  an  high  interest. 

The  perplexed  system  of  the  company^ 
eoDcems,  composed  of  so  many  opposita 
OMyvements  and  contradictory  principles,  ap* 
pears  no  where  in  a  more  clear  light.  If 
trade  continued  under  restraint,  their  teni- 
torial  revalues  must  suffer  by  checking  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country ;  if  they  set 
It  free,  means  were  taken  to  raise  the  price 
and  debase  the  quality  of  the  goods ;  and  this 
again  fell  upon  the  revenues  out  of  which  the 
payment  Ibr  the  goods  vras  to  arise.  The 
observations  of  the  company  <m  that  occasion 
are  just  and  sagacious,  and  they  will  not  per- 
mit the  least  doubt  concerning  the  policy  of 
these  unnatural  trades.  "  The  amount  of 
our  Bengal  cargoes  from  1769  to  177S,  is 
f  ^1,194  pounds  sterling,  and  if  the  average 
increase  of  price  be  estimated  at  twenty-five 
per  cent,  only,  the  amount  of  such  increase  is 
7S6,S98  pounds  sterling."  "  The  above  cii^ 
cumstances  are  exceedingly  alanning  to  us ; 
bat  what  must  be  our  concern  to  find  by  the 
advices  of  our  president  and  council  of  177S, 
tiiat  a  fiirther  advance  of  forty  per  cent,  on 
Bengal  goods  was  expected  vid  allowed  to 
be  the  consequence  of  advertisements  tfien 
pohltshed,  authorizing  a  fi^ee  trade  in  the  ser- 
7»    (c  Yf^  fy^  ig^  Doann^  revenuei  are 


in  general  farmed  for  five  years,  and  the  af- 
gregate  increase  estimated  at  only  188,170 
pounds  sterling  (on  a  supposition  that  such 
increase  will  be  realised)  yet  if  the  annual 
investment  be  sixty  lacks,  and  the  advance  of 
price  thirty  per  cent,  only,  such  advance  will 
eaeeed  the  increase  of  the  revenue  by  no  leet 
than  829,830  pounde  eterUng,** 

The  indignation  which  the  directors  felt  at 
being  reduced  to  this  distressing  situation  wag 
expressed  to  their  servants  in  very  strong 
terms.     They  attributed  the  whole  to  their 
practices,  and  say,  **  We  are  far  from  being 
convinced  that  the  competition  which  tends 
to  raise  the  price  of  goods  in  Bengal  is  wholly 
between  public  European  companies,  or  be- 
tween merchants  in  general,  who  export  to 
foreign  markets :  we  are  rather  of  opinioB 
that  the  sources  of  this  grand  evil  have  been 
the  extraordinary  privileges  granted  to  indi- 
viduals in  our  service,  or  under  our  license,  to 
trade  without  restriction  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal ;  and  the  encouragement 
they  have  had  to  extend  their  trade  to  the  ut- 
termost, even  in  such  goods  as  were  proper 
for  our  investment,  by  observing  the  success 
of  those  persons  who  have  from  time  to  time 
found  meane  to  diapoee  ^  their  merchandiee  io 
our  govemour  and  eouneilf  though  of  so  bad  a 
quality  as  to  be  soU  here  with  great  difficulty, 
after  having  been  firequently  refused,  and  put 
up  at  the  next  sale  without  price,  to  the  very 
great  discredit  and  disadvantage  of  the  coo»- 
pany."    In  all  probability  the  directors  were 
not  mistaken ;  for,  upon  an  inquiry  instituted 
soon  after,  it  was  foimd  that  CantO  BabA,  the 
Banian,  or  native  steward  and  manager  to 
Mr.  Hastings  (late  president)  held  two  of 
these  contracts  in  his  own  name  and  that  of 
his  son,  for  considerably  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds.      This  dis- 
covery brought  on  a  prohibition  from  the  court 
of  directors  of  that  suspicious  and  dangerous 
dealing  in  the  stewards  of  persons  in  high 
office.     The  same  man  held  likewise  farms 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  of  the  kuided  revenue, 
with  the  same  suspicious  appearance,  con- 
trary to  the  regulations  made  under  Mr. 
Hastings's  own  administration. 

In  the  mortifying  dilemma  to  which  the  di- 
rectors foond  Uiemselves  reduced,  whereby 
the  ruin  of  the  revenues,  either  by  the  free- 
dom or  the  restraint  of  trade,  was  evident, 
they  consklered  the  first  as  most  rapid  and 
urgent ;  and  therefore  once  more  revert  to  the 
system  of  their  antient  pr»-emptioo,  aixl  de- 
stroy that  freedom,  which  they  had  so  lately 
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md  with  to  much  loleiiinity  proclaimed,  and  appear  that  any  thing  very  material  was  done 

that  before  it  could  be  abused  or  eren  enjoy-  in  consequence  of  it. 

ed.     They  declare,  that  *'  unwilling  as  wo         The  trade  became  nominally  free  ;  but  the 

are  to  return  to  the  former  eoerdve  tyttem  of  course  of  business  established  in  consequence 

providing  an  investment,  or  to  abridge  that  of  coercive  monopoly  was  not  easily  altered, 

freedom  of  commerce  which  has  been  so  lately  In  order  to  render  more  distinct  the  principles 

established  in  Bengal,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  course 

finding  it  our  indispensable  duty  to  strike  at  and  habit  of  business   so  very  difficult  to 

the  root  of  an  evil  which  has  been  so  severely  change  as  long  those  principles  exist,  your 

felt  by  the  company,  and  which  can  no  longer  committee  think  it  will  not  be  useless  here  to 

be  supported,  we  hereby  direct  that  all  per-  enter  into  the  history  of  the  regulations  made 

■ons  whatever  in  the  company's  service  or  in  the  first  and  favourite  matter  of  the  com- 

under  our  proUctum^  be  absolutely  prohibited,  pany's  investment,  the  trade  in  raw  nlk,  from 

by  publick  advertisement,  ttom  trading  in  any  the  commencement  of  these  regulations  to  the 

of  those  articles  which  compose  our  invest-  company's  perhaps    finally  abandoning    all 

meat,  directly  or  indirectly,  except  on  account  share  in  the  trade,  which  was  their  object, 
of  and  for  the  East-India  company,  until  their 
investment  is  completed."  ■     ■     ■ 

As  soon  as  this  order  vras  received  in  Ben- 
gal, it  was  construed,  as  indeed  the  wwds  Raw  silk. 
seemed  directly  to  warrant,  to  exclude  all  na-         Thk  trade  in  rate  «i^  was  at  all  time* 

fives,  as  well  as  servants,  from  the  trade,  until  more  popular  in  England  than  really  advan- 

the  company  was  supplied.     The  company's  tageous  to  the  company.    In  addition  to  the 

pre-emption    was    now    authoritatively   re-  old    jeak>usy  which   prevailed   between    the 

established,  and  some  feeble  and  ostensible  company   and    the    manufactory  interest  of 

regulations  were  made  to  relieve  the  weavers  England,  they  came  to  labour  under  no  small 

who  might  suffer  by  it.     The  directors  ima-  odium  on  account  of  the  distresses  of  India, 

gined  that  the  re-establishment  of  their  coer-  The  publick  in  England  perceived,  and  felt 

cive  system  would  remove  the  evil,  which  with  a  proper  sympathy,  the  sufferings  of  the 

fraud  and  artifice  had  grailed  upon  one  more  eastern  provinces  in  all  cases  in  which  they 

rational  and  liberal.     But  they  were  mis-  might  be  attributed  to  the  abuses  of  power 

taken ;  for  it  only  varied,  if  it  did  so  much  as  exercised  under  the  company's  authority.  But 

vary,  the  abuse.     The  servants  might  as  es-  they  were  not  equally    sensible  to  the  evils 

sentially  injure  their  interest  by  a  direct  exer-  which  arose  fiom  a  ^stem  of  sacrificing  the 

cise  of  their  power,  as  by  pretexts  drawn  firom  being  of  that  country  to  the  advantage  of  this, 

the  fireedom  of  the  natives;  but  with  this  &tal  They  entered  very  readily  into  the  former^ 

difference,  that  the  frauds  upon  the  company  but  with  regard  to  the  latter  were  slow  and 

must  be  of  shorter  duration  under  a  scheme  of  increduk)us.    It  is  not,  therefore,  extraordi- 

freedom.     That  state  admitted,  and  indeed  nary  that  the  company  should   endeavour  to 

led  to  means  of  discovery  and  correction,  ingratiate    themselves    with    the   publick  by 

whereas  the  system  of  coercion  was  likely  to  falling  in  with  its  prejudices.      Thus  they 

be  permanent.     It  carried  force  further  than  were  led  to  increase  the  grievance,  in  order 

served  the  purposes  of  those  who  authorized  to  allay  the  clamour.    They  continued  still 

it ;  it  tended  to  cover  all  frauds  with  obscurity,  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  still  more  systemati- 

and  to  bury  all  complaint  in  despair.     The  cally,  that  plan  of  conduct  which  was  tho 

next  year  therefore,  that  is,  in  the  year  1776,  principal  though  not  the  most  blamed  cause 

the  company,  who  complained  that  their  or-  of  the  decay  and  depopulation  of  the  country 

ders  had  been  extended  beyond  their  inteo-  committed  to  their  care, 
tions,  made  a  third  revolution  in  the  trade  of        With  that  view,  and  to  fiimish  a  cheap 

Bengal.     It  was  set  free  again,  so  far,  at  supply  of  materials  to  the  manufactures  of 

least,  as  regarded  the  native  merchants ;  but  England,  they  formed  a  scheme  which  tended 

in  so  imperfect  a  manner,  as  evidently  to  to  destroy,  or,  at  least,  essentially  to  impair 

leave  the  roots  of  old  abuses  in  the  ground,  the  whole  manufacturing  interest  of  Bengal. 

The  supreme  court  of  judicature  about  this  A  policy  of  that  sort  couki  not  fail  of  being 

time  (1776)  also  fulminated  a  charge  against  highly  popular,  when  the  company  submitted 

monopolies,  without  any  exception  of  those  itself  as  an  instrument  for  the   improvement 

authorized  by  the  company.    But  it  does  not  of  British  manufactures,  instead  of  being  theii 
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most  dangerous  riral,  m  heretofore  they  had  reodw  it  a  field  for  the  produce  of  orude  mate- 

beeo  alwajrs  represented.  rials,  subserrient    to    the    manufibctures   of 

They  accordingly  notified  to  their  presi-  Great  Britain.      The  manulacturing  handa 

dency  in  Bengal,  in  their  letter  of  the  17  th  of  were  to  be  seduced  from  their  looms  by  high 

March,  1769,  that  **  there  was  no  branch  of  wages,  in  order  to  prepare  a  raw  produce  for 

of  their  trade  they  more  ardently  wish  to  ex-  our  market ;  they  were  to  be  locked  up  in  the 

tend  than  that  of  raw  silk."     They  disclaim,  factories;   and  the  commodity  acquired  by 

howerer,  all  desire  of  employing  compulsory  these  operations  was,  in  this  immature  state, 

measures  for  that  pnrpose,  but  reconunended  carried  out  of  the  country,  whilst  its  looms 

every  mode  of  encouragement,  and  particular^  would  be  lef\  without  any  material  but  the 

ly  by  augmented  wages,  "  in  order  to  induce  debased  refuse  of  a  market  enhanced  in  its 

nutnufaeturer*  of  torought  tilk  to  quit  thai  price,  and  scanted  in  its  supply.     By  the  in- 

branehf  and  ttJte  to  the  winding  of  raw  s»^."  crease  of  the  price  of  this  and  other  materials, 

Having  thus  found  means  to  draw  hands  manufactures,  formerly  the  most  flourishing, 

from  the  manufacture,  and  confiding  in  the  gradually  disappeared  under  the  protection  of 

strength  of  a  capital  drawn  from  the  publick  Great  Britain,  and  were  seen  to  rise  again 

revenues,  they  pursue  their  ideas  fi-om  the  and  flourish  on  the  opposite  coast  of  India, 

purchase  of  their  manufacture  to  the  purchase  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mahrattas. 
of  the  material  in  its  crudest  state.     "  We         These  restraints  and  encouragements  seem 

reconmiend  you  to  give  an  increased  pricCf  if  to  have  had  the  desired  efiect  in  Bengal,  with 

necessary,  9o  aeto  take  that  trade  out  of  the  regard  to  the  diversion  of  labour  from  mano- 

hamde  of  other  merchanU  and  rival  natione."  facture  to  materials.     The  trade  of  raw  silk 

A  double  bounty  was  thus  given  against  the  increased  rapidly.    But  the  company  very 

manufactures,  both  in  the  labour  and  in  the  soon  felt,  in  the  increase  of  prico  and  debase- 

materials.  ment  of  quality  of  the  wrought  goods,  a  loss 

It  is  very  remarkable  in  what  manner  their  to  themselves  which  fully  counterbalanced  all 
rehement  pursuit  of  this  object  led  the  direo-  the  advantages  to  be  derived  to  the  nation 
tors  to  a  speedy  oblivion  of  those  equitable  from  the  increase  of  the  raw  commodity .  The 
correctives  before  interposed  by  them,  in  or-  necessary  efiect  on  the  revenue  was  also  fors- 
der  to  prevent  the  misdbieft  which  were  ap-  told  very  early.  For  their  servants  in  the 
parent  in  the  scheme  if  left  to  itself.  They  principal  silk  factories  declared,  that  the  ob- 
could  venture  so  little  to  trust  to  the  bounties  struction  to  the  private  trade  in  silk  must  in 
given  firom  the  revenues,  a  trade  which  had  a  the  end  prove  detrimental  to  the  revenues, 
tendency  to  dry  up  their  source,  that,  by  the  and  thai  the  investment  clashes  with  the  col- 
time  they  had  proceeded  to  the  9Sd  paragraph  lection  of  these  revenues.  Whatsoever,  by 
of  their  letter,  they  revert  to  those  very  com-  bounties  or  immunities,  is  encouraged  out  of 
pulsory  means  which  they  disclaimed  bat  a  landed  revenue,  has  certainly  some  tendency 
three  paragraphs  before.  To  prevent  silk-  to  lessen  the  nett  amount  of  that  revenue, 
winders  from  working  in  their  private  houses,  and  to  forward  produce  which  does  not  yield 
whCTO  they  mi^t  work  for  private  traders,  to  the  gross  collection,  rather  than  one  that 
and  to  confine  them  to  the  company's  facto-  does. 

ries,  where  they  could  only  be  employed  for        The  directors  declare  themselves  unable  to 

the  company's   benefit,  they  desire  that  the  understand  how  this  could  be.     Perhaps  it 

newly-acquired  power  of  government  should  was  not  so  diflScult.     But,  pressed  as  they 

be  effectually  employed  :  "  Shouki  (say  they)  were  by  the  greatness  of  the  payments,  which 

this  practice,  through  tnotfen/ton,  have  been  they  were  compelled  to  make  to  government 

saflTcred  to  take  place  again,  it  will  be  proper  in  England,  the  cries  of  Bengal  could  not  bo 

to  put  a  stop  to  it,  which  may  now  be  more  tf-  heard  among  the  contending  claims  of  the 

featuaify  dme  by  an  (d>eoi»Ue  prohibitionf  «m-  general  court,  of  the  treasury,  and  of  Spital 

der  eevere  penaUiee^  by  the  authority  of  go-  Fields.     The  speculation  of  the  directors  was 

vemmeni."  originally  fair  and  plausible  (ko  far  as  the 

This  letter  contains  a  perfect  plan  of  policy,  mere  encouragement  of  the  commodity  ex- 
bodi  of  compulsion  and  encouragement,  which  tended.)  Situated  as  they  were,  it  was  hard- 
most,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  operate  ly  in  their  power  to  stop  themselves  in  the 
dsstnaetively  to  the  manufkctures  of  Bengal,  course  they  had  begun.  They  were  obliged 
Its  effect  must  be  (so  far  as  it  could  operate  to  continue  their  resolution  at  any  hazard,  in- 
without  being  eluded)  to  change  the  whole  creasing  the  investment.  **  The  state  of  our 
foc«  of  that  industrious  country,  in  order  to  afiairs  (say  they)  requires  the  utmost  exten- 
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lion  of  jour  inTOftmeiita.  Too  art  not  to 
IbrtMV  tendiiig  ewtn  those  torts  wkiek  an  a^ 
Umdtd  wMi  Iom,  m  c$m  such  should  be  ii&- 
ewMsry  to  supply  an  inyesUDent  to  as  great 
an  amount  as  jroat  am  provide  Jrmm.  your  own 
fssevreet ;  and  we  bare  not  the  least  doubt  of 
jour  being  tberebj  enabled  to  increase  jour 
eonsignments  of  this  Takiable  branch  of  n*- 
tional  commerce,  eren  to  the  utmost  of  jour 
Irishes.  But  it  is  our  positive  order,  that  no 
part  of  such  investment  be  prorided  with 
borrowed  monej,  which  is  to  be  repaid  bj 
draughU  upon  our  troatury  m  London ;  since 
tile  license,  which  has  already  been  taken  in 
diis  respect,  has  inyolred  us  in  difficulties, 
which  we  jet  know  not  how  we  shall  sur- 
■KMint." 

This  yerj  inrtructive  paragraph  lajs  open 
the  true  origin  of  the  intsffioal  decaj  of  Bengal. 
The  trade  and  rerenaes  of  that  conntrj  were 
(as  the  then  sjstem  must  necessarilj  have 
been)  of  secoodarj  consideration  at  best.  Pr^ 
nnt  supplies  were  to  be  obtained,  and  present 
demands  in  England  were  to  be  avoided,  at 
•verj  expense  to  Bengal.  , 

The  spirit  of  increasing  the  investment 
firom  revenue  at  anj  rate,  and  the  resolution 
of  driving  all  oonipetitora,  Europeans  or  na^ 
tives,  oat  of  the  mariwt,  prevailed  at  a  period 
still  more  earlj,  and  prevailed  not  oalj  in 
Bengal,  but  seems,  more  or  less,  to  have  di^ 
fbsed  itself  through  the  whole  sphere  of  the 
eompan j^s  influence.  In  1768  thej  gave  to 
the  presidencj  of  Madras  the  ibllowing  me- 
morable instruction,  stronglj  dechu«torj  of 
'their  general  sjstem  of  policj. 

"  We  shall  depend  upon  jour  prudence 
(saj  the j)  to  discourage  foreigners ;  and  b»- 
ing  intent,  as  jou  have  been  repeatedlj  ac- 
quainted, on  bringing  home  as  great  a  part  of 
the  revenues  as  possible  in  jour  manufactures, 
the  out-bidding  them  in  those  parts  where  thej 
interibre  with  jou,  wouki  certainlj  prove  an 
effectual  step  for  answering  that  end.  We 
therefore  recommend  it  to  jou  to  offer  such 
faacrease  of  price  as  jou  sImU  deem  maj  be 
consistentl J  given ;  that,  bj  beating  them  out 
of  the  market,  the  quantities  bj  jou  to  be  pro- 
vided ma  J  be  proportionabl  j  enlarged ;  and  if 
JOU  take  this  method,  it  is  to  be  so  cautjouslj 
practised  as  not  to  enhance  the  prices  in  the 
places  immediatelj  imder  jour  controul.  On 
this  subject  we  must  not  omit  the  approval  of 
jour  prohibiting  the  weavers  of  Cuddalore 
from  making  up  anj  cloth  of  the  same  sort- 
ments  that  are  provided  for  us ;  and  if  such 
prohibition  if  not  now,  it  should  by  all  means 


be,  in  ibture,  nudt  gwntrol,  and  airictbf 
tained." 

This  sjstem  must  have  an  immediate  ten- 
dencj  towards  disordering  the  trade  of  India, 
and  must  finallj  end  in  great  detriment  to  the 
coropanj  itself.  The  effect  of  the  restrictive 
sjstem  on  the  weaver  is  evident.  The  au- 
thoritj  given  to  the  servants  to  bu j  at  an  ad- 
vanced price,  did,  of  necessitj,  furnish  means 
and  excuses  for  viory  sort  of  firaud  in  their 
purchases.  The  instant  the  servant  of  a 
Bkerchant  is  admitted,  on  his  own  judgment, 
to  overbid  the  market,  or  to  send  goods  to  his 
master  which  shall  sell  at  loss,  there  is  no 
longer  anj  standard  upon  which  his  unfair 
practices  can  be  estimated,  or  anj  cdectual 
means  bj  which  thej  can  be  restrained.  The 
hope,  entertained  bj  the  directors,  of  confining 
this  destructive  practice  of  giving  an  enhanced 
price  to  a  particular  spot  must  ever  be  found 
touUj  delusive.  Speculations  will  be  affect- 
ed bj  this  artificial  price  in  everj  quarter  in 
which  markets  can  bave  the  least  communion 
tjon  with  each  other. 

In  a  yiery  fow  jears  the  court  of  directors 
began  to  fc>el,  even  in  Leadenhall-street,  the 
^oeU  of  trading  to  loss  upon  the  revenues, 
especiallj  on  those  of  Bengal. 

In  the  letter  of  Februarj,  1774,  thej  ob- 
serve, that  "  looking  back  to  their  accounts 
for  the  four  preceding  jears,  on  several  of  the 
descriptions  of  silk,  there  has  been  an  m- 
croaaing  ha$,  instead  of  any  alteration  for  the 
better  in  the  last  jeer's  productions.  This 
(thej  saj)  threatens  the  destruction  of  that 
valuable  branch  of  national  commerce."  And 
then  thej  recommend  oueh  ngtdationa  (as  if 
regulations  in  that  state  of  things  could  be  of 
anj  service  J  as  maj  obtain  "  a  profit  in  fu- 
ture, insteaa  of  so  considerable  a  loss,  which 
10S  eon  no  longer  euetain." 

Your  committee  thought  it  necessarj  to  in- 
quire into  the  losses  which  had  actuallj  beon 
sufibred  bj  this  unnatural  forced  trade ;  and 
find  the  loss,  so  earlj  as  the  season  of  1776, 
to  be  77,650/. ;  that  in  the  jear  1777  it  arose 
to  168,^06/.  This  was  so  great  that  worse 
could  hardlj  be  apprehended ;  however,  in 
the  season  of  1778,  it  amounted  to  255,07(M. 
In  1779  it  was  not  so  ruinously  great,  because 
the  whole  import  was  not  so  conaidorsble ; 
but  it  still  stood  enormouslj  high ;  so  high  as 
141,800{.  In  the  whole  four  jears  it  came  to 
642,725/.  The  observations  of  the  directors 
were  found  to  be  fullj  verified.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  same  article  in  the  China 
trade  produced  a  considerable  and  uniloroa 
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|vofit.     On  this  circumstance  little  obsenrap  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  c«it.  on  the  sale. 

tioo  is  necessary.  Soon  after,  they  formed  a  regular  scale  of  fixed 

During  the  time  of  their  struggles  for  en-  fwices,  above  which  they  found  they  could  not 

larging  this  losing  trade,  which  they  consider*  trade  without  loss. 

ed  as  a  national  object,  what  in  one  point  of  Whilst  they  were  continuing  these  methods 
▼iew  it  was,  and  if  it  had  not  been  grossly  to  secure  themselves  against  future  losses,,  the 
mismanaged,  might  have  been  in  more  than  Bengal  ships  which  arrived  in  that  year,  an- 
one ;  in  this  part  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  to  the  nounced  nothing  but  their  continuance.  Some 
directors  a  very  great  share  of  merit ;  no  de-  articles  by  the  high  price,  and  others  from 
free  of  thought,  of  trouble,  or  of  reasonable  their  ill  quality,  were  such  "  as  never  could 
expense,  was  spared  by  them  for  the  improve-  answer  to  be  sent  to  Europe  at  any  price.'' 
OMot  of  the  commodity.  They  framed  with  The  directors  renew  their  prohibition  of  mak- 
diligence,  and  apparently  on  very  good  infor-  ing  fresh  contracts,  the  present  being  gene- 
nation,  a  code  of  manufacturing  regulations  rally  to  expire  in  the  year  1781.  But  this  trade 
for  that  purpose ;  and  several  persons  were  whose  fundamental  policy  might  have  admitted 
scat  out,  conversant  in  the  Italian  method  of  of  a  doubt  as  applied  to  Bengal,  (whatever^it 
preparing  and  winding  silk,  aided  by  proper  might  have  been  with  regard  to  England,)  vraa 
machines  for  focilitating  and  perfecting  the  now  itselfexpiring  in  the  hands  of  the  company, 
work.  This,  under  proper  care,  and  in  course  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  i^ply  to  govem- 
of  time,  might  have  produced  a  real  improve-  ment  for  power  to  enlarge  their  capacity  of  re- 
meni  to  Bengal ;  but,  in  the  first  instance,  it  ceiving  bilb  upon  Europe.  The  purchase  by 
naiurally  drew  the  business  from  native  man-  these  bills  they  entirely  divert  from  raw  silk, 
agement  ;  and  it  caused  a  revulsion  from  the  and  order  to  be  laid  out  wholly  in  piece  goods, 
trade  and  manufactures  of  India,  which  led  as  Thus,  having  found  by  experience,  that  this 
naturally  and  inevitably  to  an  European  mo-  trade,  whilst  carried  on  upon  the  old  princi- 
nopoly,  in  some  hands  or  other,  as  any  of  the  pies,  (of  whatever  advantage  it  might  have 
modes  of  coercion,  which  were  or  could  be  em-  been  to  the  British  manufacturera^  or  to  the  in- 
ployed.  The  evil  was  present  and  inherent  dividuals  who  were  concerned  in  it  in  Bengal,) 
in  the  act.  The  means  of  letting  the  natives  had  proved  highly  detrimental  to  the  company, 
into  the  benefit  of  the  improved  system  of  pro-  the  directors  resolved  to  expunge  the  raw  silk 
duoe  was  likely  to  be  counteracted  by  the  gene-  from  their  investment.  They  gave  up  the 
ral  ill  conduct  of  the  company's  concerns  whole  to  private  tredera,  on  c<MMlition  of  pay- 
abroad.  For  a  while,  at  least  it  had  an  efi*ect  ing  the  freight,  charges  and  duties  ;  permit- 
still  worse ;  for  the  company  purchasing  the  ting  them  to  send  it  to  Europe  in  the  compa- 
raw  cocoon,  or  silk>pod,  at  a  fixed  rate,  the  ny's  ships  upon  their  own  account. 
firaC  producer,  who,  whilst  he  couM  wind  at  The  whole  of  this  history  will  serve  to  de- 
his  own  bouse,  employed  his  family  in  this  monstrate  that  all  attempts,  which  in  their 
labour,  and  could  procure  a  reasonable  liveli-  original  system,  or  in  their  necessary  con- 
hood  by  buying  up  the  cocoons  for  the  Italian  sequences,  tend  to  the  distress  of  India,  must, 
filature,  now  incurred  the  <monnous  and  ruio-  and  in  a  very  short  time  will,  make  them- 
ous  loss  of  fifly  per  cent.  This  appeara  in  a  selves  felt  even  by  those  in  whose  favour  such 
letter  to  the  presidency,  written  by  Mr.  Bough-  attempts  have  been  made.  India  may  pos- 
too  Rouse,  now  a  member  of  your  committee,  sibly ,  in  some  future  time,  bear  and  sup- 
But,  for  a  long  time,  a  considerable  quantity  port  itself  under  an  extraction  of  measure  or 
of  that  in  the  okl  Bengal  mode  of  winding  or  of  goods ;  but  much  care  ought  to  be 
was  bought  for  the  company  from  contracton,  taken,  that  the  influx  of  wealth  shall  be  greater 
and  it  continues  to  be  so  bought  to  the  present  in  quantity,  and  prior  in  time  to  the  waste. 
tinae ;  but  the  directora  complain,  in  their  let-  On  abandoning  the  trade  in  silk  to  private 
ter  of  the  12th  of  May,  1780,  that  both  species,  hands,  the  directors  issued  some  prohibitions 
particularly  the  latter,  had  risen  so  extrava-  to  prevent  monopoly ;  and  they  gave  some  di- 
gantly,  that  it  was  become  more  than  forty  rections  about  the  improvement  of  the  trade, 
per  eent.  dearer  than  it  had  been  fifteen  yeara  The  prohibitions  were  proper,  and  the  direo- 
ago.  In  that  state  of  price  they  condemn  tions  prudent ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  feared, 
their  servants,  very  justly,  for  entering  into  that  whilst  all  the  means,  instruments,  and 
eaatrads  for  three  yeara ;  and  that  for  seve-  powers  remain,  by  which  monopolies  were 
ral  kinds  of  silk,  of  very  different  goodness,  made,  and  throueh  which  abuses  formerly  pre- 
upon  averages  un&irly  formed,  were  the  com-  vailed,  all  verbal  ordera  will  be  fruitless, 
modities,  tveraged  at  an  equal  price,  differed  This  branch  of  trade,  being  so  long  prinet- 
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p«lly  nuuuged  by  the  company's  tflrruiti  for 
Che  companyi  and  under  its  authority,  caiH 
not  be  easily  taken  out  of  their  hands  and  pass 
to  the  natires,  especially  when  it  is  to  be  car- 
ried on  without  the  cootroul  naturally  inhere 
ent  in  all  participation.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  conceive  how  this  forced  preference  of 
traffick  in  a  raw  commodity  must  have  in- 
jured the  manufactures,  while  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  company  to  continue  the  trade 
on  their  own  account.  The  servants,  so  tkr 
from  deviating  from  their  course,  since  they 
have  taken  the  trade  into  their  own  manage- 
ment, have  gone  much  further  into  it.  The 
proportion  of  raw  silk  in  the  investment  is 
to  be  augmented.  The  proportion  of  the 
whole  cargoes  for  the  year  1783,  divided 
into  sixteen  parts,  is  ten  of  raw  silk,  and 
six  only  of  manu&ctured  goods.  Such  is 
the  proportion  of  this  losing  article  in  the 
sdieme  fist  the  investment  of  private  for- 
tunes. 

In  the  reformed  scheme  of  sending  the  in- 
Testment  on  account  of  the  company,  to  be 
paid  in  bills  upon  Europe,  no  mention  is  made 
of  any  change  of  these  proportions.  Indeed, 
some  limits  are  attempted  on  the  article  of 
silk  with  regard  to  its  price ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  price ;  to  the  master  and 
the  servant  will  be  very  different ;  but  they 
cannot  make  profitable  purchases  of  this  ar- 
ticle, without  strongly  condemning  all  the  for- 
mer purchases  of  the  board  of  trade. 


CLOTHS,  OR   PIKCB   GOOD!. 

Thk  general  system  above  stated  relative 
to  the  silk  trade,  must  materially  have  affect- 
ed the  manufibctures  of  Bengal,  merely  as  it 
was  a  system  of  preference.  It  does  by  no 
means  satis&ctorily  i^pear  to  your  commit- 
tee, that  the  freedom  held  out  by  the  company's 
various  orders  has  been  ever  fblly  enjoyed,  or 
that  the  grievances  of  the  native  merchants  and 
manu5u;turers  have  been  redressed.  For  we 
find,  oa  good  authority,  that  at  that  very  peri- 
od at  which  it  might  be  supposed  that  these 
orders  had  their  operation,  the  oppressions 
were  in  full  vigour.  They  appear  to  have  fiJI- 
en  heariest  on  the  city  of  Dacca,  formerly 
the  great  st^le  for  the  finest  goods  in  India ; 
a  place  once  full  of  opulent  merchants  and 
dealers  of  all  descriptions. 

The  city  and  district  of  Dacca,  before  the 
prevalence  of  the  East-India  company's  in- 
fluenoo  and  authority,  maan&ctiired  anmially 


to  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  valtM 
in  cloths.     In  the  year  1776,  it  had  fidlen  to 
about  two  hundred  thousand,  or  two-thirds  of 
its  former  produce.     Of  this  the  company** 
demand  amounted  only  to  a  fourth  part,  that 
is,  about  fiAy  thousand  pounds  yearly.     This 
was  at  that  time  provided  by  agents  for  the 
company,  under  the  inspection  of  their  com- 
mercial servants.     On  pretence  of  securing 
an  advantage  for  this  fourth  part  of  their  roas- 
ters, they  exerted  a  most  violent  and  arbitrary 
power  over  the  whole.     It  was  asserted  that 
they  fixed  the  company's  mark  to  such  goods 
as  they  thought  fit  (to  all  goods,  as  stated  in 
one  complaint)  and  disposed  of  them  as  they 
thought  proper,  excluding  not  only  all  the  na- 
tive dealers,  but  the  Dutch  company  and  pri- 
vate English  merchants ;  that  they  made  ad- 
vances to  the  weavers,  often  beyond  their 
known  ability,  to  repay  in  goods  within  the 
year  ;  and  by  this  means,  having  got  then  in 
d^t,  held  them  in  perpetual  servitude.    Their 
inability  to  keep  accounts  left  them  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  agents  of  the  supreme  power  to 
make  their  balances  what  they  pleased,  and 
they  recovered  them  not  by  legal  process, 
but  by  seizure  of  their  goods  and  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment of  their  pers<Mis.     One  and  the 
same  dealer  made  the  advance,  valued  the  re- 
turn, stated  the  account,  passed  the  judgment, 
and  executed  the  process. 

Mr.  Rouse,  chief  of  the  Dacca  province, 
who  struggled  against  those  evils,  says,  that 
in  the  year  1773  there  were  no  balances  due, 
as  the  trade  was  then  carried  on  by  the  native 
brokers.  In  less  than  three  yean  these  ba- 
lances amounted  to  an  immense  sum  ;  a  sum 
lost  to  the  company,  but  existing  in  full  force 
for  every  purpose  of  oppression.  In  the 
amount  of  these  balances,  almost  every  wea- 
rer in  the  country  bore  apart,  and  consequent- 
ly they  were  almost  all  caught  in  this  snare. 
''They  are,  in  general,"  (says  Mr.  Rouse,  in 
a  letter  to  General  Clavering,  delivered  to 
your  committee  )  "  a  timid,  helpless  people ; 
many  of  them  poor,  to  the  utmost  degree  of 
wretchedness ;  incapable  of  keeping  accounts ; 
industrious  as  it  were  by  instinct ;  unable  to 
defend  themselves  if  oppressed ;  and  satisfied, 
if  with  continual  labour  they  derive  from  the 
fiiir  dealing  and  humanity  of  their  employer, 
a  moderate  subsistence  for  their  fomilies." 

Such  were  the  people  who  stood  accused  by 
the  company's  agents,  mm  pretending  grievan- 
ces, in  order  to  be  excused  the  payment  of 
their  balances.  As  to  the  commercial  sUte 
of  the  province  in  general,  Mr.  Rouse  repre- 
sents it  <<to  be  for  these  two  years  a  perpetu- 
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of  complaint  tod  disputation  :• 


the  company's  agents  professing  to  pay  higher 
rates  to  weavers,  whilst  the  Leadenhall  Mies 
■bowed  an  heavy  loss  to  the  company.  The 
weavers  have  even  travelled  in  multitudes, 
to  prefer  their  complaints  at  the  presidency. 
The  amount  of  the  investment,  comparatively 
small,  with  balances  comparatively  large,  and, 
as  I  understand,  generally  contested  by  the 
weavers.  The  native  merchants,  called  cte- 
IdZt,  removed  from  their  influence  as  prejudi- 
cial lo  the  company's  concerns ;  and  Euro- 
pean merchants  complaining  against  undue 
ii^ueooe  of  the  company's  commercial  agents, 
in  preventing  the  free  purchase  even  of  those 
goods  which  the  company  never  takes." 

The  spirit  of  those  agents  will  be  fully  com- 
prehended from  a  state  of  the  proceedings  be- 
fiire  Mr.  Rouse  and  counsel,  on  the  complaint 
of  a  Mr.  Cree,  an  English  five  merchant  at 
Dacca,  who  has  been  twice  treated  in  the 
same  injurious  manner  by  the  agents  of  Mr. 
Hurst,  the  coomiercial  chief  at  that  place. 
Ob  his  complaint  to  the  board  of  the  seizure  of 
the  goods  and  imprisonment  of  his  agents, 
Mr.  Hurst  was  called  upon  for  an  explana- 
tioo.     la  return,  he  informed   them  that  he 
Iwd  sent  to  one  of  the  villages  to  inquire  con- 
eeming  the  matter  of  &ct  alleged.     The  im- 
partial person  sent  to  make  this  inquiry,  was 
tbe  very  man  accused  of  the  oppressions  into 
which  he  was  sent  to  examine.    The  answer  of 
Mr.  Hurst  is  in  an  high  and  determined  tone. 
He  does  not  deny  that  there  are  some  instan- 
ces of  abuse  of  power.    "  But  I  ask,"  says 
be, "  what  amtkority  can  guard  against  tiie  con- 
duct of  individuals  ;  but  that  a  tin^  instance 
caoDot  be  brought  of  a  general  depravity." 
Tour  committee  have  reason  to  believe  these 
coercive  measures  to  have  been  very  general, 
though  employed  according  to  the  degree  of  re- 
ssstanoe  opposed  to  the  monopoly ;  for  we  find, 
at  ooe  time,  the  whole  trade  of  the  Dutch  in- 
volved in  the  general  servitude.     But  it  ap- 
pears very  extraordinary  that  nothing  but  the 
actual  proof  of  a  general  abuse  could  affect  a 
practice,  the  very  principle  of  which  tends  to 
Biake  the  coercion  as  general  as  the  trade. 
Mr.  Hurst's  reflection  oonoeming  the  abuse 
of  autkfonty  is  just ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  alto- 
gether   inapplicable,   because  the  complaint 
was  aot  of  the  abuse,  but  of  the  use  of  authori- 
ty ia  matters  of  trade,  which  ought  te  have 
beea  frae.    He  throws  out  a  variety  of  invi- 
4ioas  rafleetions  against  the  council,  as  if  they 
wanted  seal  for  the  companjr's  service ;  his 
jastjfication  of  his  practices,  and  his  declarar 
tion  of  his  reaolatioo  to  persevere  in  them. 


are  firm  and  determined ;  asserting  the  right 
and  policy  of  such  restraints,  and  laying  down 
a  rule  for  his  conduct  at  the  fkctory,  which,  he 
says,  will  give  no  cause  of  just  complaint  to 
private  traders.  He  adds,  **  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  they  have  hitherto  provided  invest- 
ments, and  it  cannot  turn  to  my  interest  to 
preclude  them  noto,  though  I  must  ever  think 
it  my  duty  to  combat  the  private  views  of  indi- 
viduals, who  set  themuUta  up  om  compttiiora 
under  that  very  body,  under  whose  license 
and  indulgence  only  they  can  derive  their  privi- 
lege of  trade ;  all  I  contend  for  is  the  tame 
it^flmenee  my  emplo7er8  have  e\dr  had."  He 
ends  by  declining  any  reply  to  any  of  their 
fiiture  refoiences  of  this  nature. 

The  whole  of  this  extraordinary  letter  is 
inserted  in  the  ap[>endix,  No.  61 ;  and  Mr. 
Rouse's  minute  c^  observations  upon  it  in  ap- 
pendix. No.  52,  fiilly  refiiting  the  few  pretexts 
alleged  in  that  extraordinary  performance,  in 
support  of  the  trade  by  influence  and  authority. 
Mr.  HoUond,  one  of  the  counsel,  joined  Mr. 
Rouse  in  opinion,  that  a  letter  to  the  purport 
of  that  minute  should  be  written,  but  they 
were  overruled  by  Messrs.  Purling,  Hogarth, 
and  Shakespeare,  who  passed  a  resolution  to 
defer  sending  any  reply  to  Mr.  Hurst,  and 
none  was  ever  sent.     Thus  they  gave  coun- 
tenance to  the  doctrine  contained  in  that  letter, 
as  well  as  to  the  mischievous  practices,  which 
must  inevitably  arise  from  the  exercise  of  such 
power.     Some  temporary  and  partial  relief 
was  given  by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  Mr. 
Rouse ;  but  he  shortly  after  removing  from 
that  government,  all  complaints  were  dropped. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  during  the  long  and 
warm  contest  between  the  company's  agents 
and  the  dealers  of  Dacca,  the  board  of  trade 
seem  to  have  taken  a  decided  part  against  the 
latter.     They  allow  some  sort  of  justice  in  the 
complaints  of  the  manufecturers  with  regard 
to  low  valuation,  and  other  particulars  :  but 
they  say,  that  "  although  (during  the  time  of 
pre-emption)  it  appears  that  the  weavers  were 
nat  aUewed  the  $ame  liberty  of  HlUng  to  iWi- 
vidmUa  they  b^ore  enjoyed  ,*  our  opinion  on 
the  whole  is,  that  these  complaints  have  ori- 
ginated upon  the  premeditated  designs  of  the 
delAls  [factors  or  brokers]  te  thwart  the  new 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  company's  business, 
ofid  to  render  themeelvea  neeeeeary."     They 
say  in  another  place,  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  the  dissatis&ctions  and  difficulties  of  the 
weavers ;  "  that  they  are  owins  to  the  deULls, 
whoee  aim  it  ia  to  be  employed. 

This  desire  of  being  employed,  and  of  rei>- 
dering  themselves  necessary,  in  men,  whota 
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only  buiiiMM  it  w  to  bo  employed  in  trade,  ie  this  subject,  and,  at  this  period,  full  of  them, 

eonsidered  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  board  as  could  not  think  themselves  justifiable  in  not 

BO  triTial  oflence ;  and  accordingly  they  de»  stating  them  to  the  house, 

elare,  **  they  hate  established  it  as  an  inoari^  Tour  committee  have  found  many  heavy 

mbU  nd»f  that  whaUvtr  d^/Sdeney  there  might  diarges  of  expression  against  Mr.  Barwell, 

be  in  the  Dacca  investment,  no  purchase  of  whilst  factory  chief  at  I>Bcca ;  which  oppros- 

the  manu&ctures  of  that  quarter  shall  be  made  sions  are  stated  to  have  continued,  and  even 

for  account  of  the  company  from  private  ma>  to  have  been  aggravated  on  complaint  at  CaU 

chants.     We  have  passed    this    resolution,  cutta.     These  complaints  appear  in  several 

which  we  deem  of  importance,  from  a  persua*  memorials  presented  to  the  supreme  council 

sion  that  private  merchants  are  oAen  indmemi  of  Calcutta,  of  which  Mr.   Barwell  was  a 

to  make  advances  for  Dacca  goods  not  by  the  member.     They  appeared  yet  fully  and  more 

«MtUnary  chance  of  sale,  but  merely  from  an  strongly  in  a  bill  in  chancery,  filed  in  the  su-> 

expectation  of  disposing  of  them  at  an  en*  preme  court,  which  was  afterwards  recorded 

hanced  price  to  the  company,  against  uthom  before  the  govemour-general  and  council,  and 

a  rivaUlup  is  by  this  manner  encouraged ;"  transmitted  to  the  court  of  directors, 

and  they  say,  **  that  they  intend  to  observe  the  Your  committee,  struck  with  the  mag**i- 

9am*  rule  with  reaped  to  the  investment  of  tude  and  importance  of  those  charges,  and 

other  of  the  &ctories,  from  whence  similar  finding  that  with  regard  to  those  before  the 

«>mplaints  may  come."  council  no  regular  investigation  has  ever  taken 

This  positive  rule  is  opposed  to  the  positive  place ;  and  folding  also  that  Mr.  Barwell  had 

directions  of  the  company,  to  employ  those  asserted,  in  a  minute  of  council,  that  ho  had 

obnoxious  persons  by  preference.     How  fiu>  girea  a  full  answer  to  the  allegations  in  that 

this  violent  use  of  authority,  for  the  purpose  bill ;  ordered  a  copy  of  the  answer  to  be  laid 

of  destroying  rivalship,  has  succeedeid  in  re-  befbre  your  committee,  that  they  might  be 

ducing  tlie  price  of  goods  to  the  company,  enabled  to  state  to  the  hcnise  how  far  it  appcar- 

has  been  made  manifest  by  the  fiu^s  befbre  ed  to  them  to  be  full,  how  far  the  charges 

stated  in  their  place.  were  denied  as  to  the  &ct,  or,  where  the  facts 

The  recriminatory  charges  of  the  company's  might  be  admitted,  what  justification  was  set 
agents  on  the  native  merchants  have  made  very  up.  It  appeared  necessary,  in  order  to  deter- 
little  impression  on  your  committee.  We  mine  on  the  true  situation  of  the  trade  and  the 
have  nothing  in  fiivour  of  them  but  the  asser-  merchants  of  that  great  city  and  district, 
tion  of  a  party  powerful  and  interested.  In  The  secretary  to  the  court  of  directors  has 
such  cases  of  mutual  assertion  and  denial,  informed  your  committee,  that  no  copy  of  the 
your  committee  are  led  irresutibly  to  attack  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  India  house ;  nor 
abuse  to  power,  and  to  presume  that  suflfering  has  your  committee  been  able  to  discover  that 
and  hardship  are  more  likely  to  attend  on  any  has  been  transmitted.  On  this  failure, 
weakness,  than  that  any  condiinatiem  of  on-  your  committee  ordered  an  application  to  be 
protected  individuals  is  of  force  to  prevail  made  to  Mr.  Barwell  for  a  copy  of  his  answer 
over  influence,  power,  wealth,  and  autlwrity.  to  the  bill,  and  any  other  information  with 
The  complaints  of  the  native  merdiants  ought  whidi  he  might  be  furnished  with  regard  to 
not  to  have  been  treated  in  any  of  those  modes  that  subject. 

in  which  they  were  then  treated.  And  when  Mr.  Barwell,  after  reciting  the  above  let- 
men  are  in  the  situation  of  eomplainanta  ter,  returned  in  ansvrer  what  follows : 
against  unbounded  power,  their  abandoning  <<  Whether  the  records  of  the  supreme  court 
their  suit  is  tkx  firom  a  fhll  and  clear  proof  of  judicature  are  lodged  at  the  India  House,  I 
of  their  complaints  being  groundless.  It  is  am  ignorant,  but  on  those  records  my  answer 
not  because  redress  has  been  rendered  im-  is  certainly  to  be  found.  At  this  distance  of 
practicable,  that  oppression  does  not  exist ;  time,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot,  from  memory,  re- 
Bor  is  the  despair  of  sufforers  any  allevia-  cover  the  circumstances  of  this  afiair ;  but  this 
tiem  of  their  afflictions.  A  review  of  some  I  know,  that  the  bill  did  receive  a  complete 
ofthe  most  remarkable  of  the  complaints  made  answer,  and  the  people  the  flillest  satisfao- 
by  the  native  merdiants  in  that  provinee  is  so  tiem;  nor  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  remark  on 
essential  for  laying  open  the  true  spirit  of  the  the  state  of  parties  at  that  time  in  Bengal, 
oommereial  administration,  and  the  real  eon-  could  party  have  brought  ftuwani  any  partjclo 
dition  of  these  conceraed  in  trade  there,  that  eC  that  bill,  supported  by  any  verified  fiKst, 
your  oommittee,  observiag  the  reoordi  on  The  prineiple  imX  introduced  it  in  the  pro- 
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oeadings  of  the  governoiir-gen«ral  and  council, 
would  likririso  have  giveu  the  verification  of 
that  one  circumstance,  whatever  that  might 
have  been.  As  I  generally  attend  in  my  place 
in  the  house,  I  shall  with  pleasure  answer  any 
invitation  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
to  attend  their  investigations  up  stairs,  with 
every  infonnati<»  and  light  in  my  power  to 
give  them." 

*'  St.  JatMa'stpiare,  I5th  April,  1783." 

Tour  committee  considered,  that  with  re> 
gard  to  the  matter  charged  in  the  several  peti- 
tions to  the  board,  no  sort  of  specifick  answer 
had  been  given  at  the  time  aind  place  where 
they  were  made,  and  when  and  where  the  par- 
ties might  be  examined  and  confronted.  It  was 
considered  also  that  the  bill  had  been  trana- 
mitted  with  other  papers  relating  to  the  same 
matter,  to  the  court  of  directors,  with  the* 
knowledge  and  consent  of  Mr.  Barwell ;  and 
that  ho  states  that  his  answer  had  been  filed, 
and  no  proceedings  had  upon  it  for  eightera 
months.  In  that  situation  it  was  thought 
something  extraordinary,  that  no  care  vraa 
taken  by  him  to  transmit  so  essential  a  paper 
flks  his  answer,  and  that  he  had  no  copy  of  it 
in  his  hands. 

Your  committee,  in  this  difficulty,  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  declare  any  verbal  ex- 
planation from  the  person  who  is  defendant  in 
the  suit,  relative  to  matters,  which  on  the 
|Mrt  of  the  complainant  appear  upon  record, 
and  to  leave  the  whole  matter,  as  it  is  charged, 
to  the  judgment  of  the  house,  to  determine 
how  far  it  may  be  worthy  of  a  further  inquiry, 
or  how  far  they  may  admit  such  allegations 
as  your  committee  could  not  think  themselves 
justified  in  receiving. 

To  this  effect  your  committee  ordered  a 
letter  to  be  written  to  Mr.  Barwell,  from 
whom  they  received  the  following  answer : 

"Sir, 
*'  In  consequence  of  your  letter  of  the  17th, 
I  must  request  the  favour  of  you  to  inform  the 
■elect  committee,  that  I  expect  from  their 
justice,  on  any  matter  of  publick  record,  in 
which  I  am  personally  to  be  brought  forward 
to  the  notice  of  the  house,  that  they  will,  at 
the  same  time,  point  out  to  the  house  what 
part  of  such  matter  has  been  verified,  and 
what  parts  have  not,  nor  ever  were  attempted 
tA  be  verified,  though  introduced  in  debate, 
astd  entered  on  the  records  of  the  govemour- 
general  and  council  of  Bengal.  I  am  anxious 
llw  information  dioiild  bo  oomplete,  or  the 
wlUMtbeMmMtMittojaafle;  and  if 


it  is  complete,  it  will  preclude  all  ezphumtion 
as  unnecessary. 
**  I  am,  sir, 
**  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
"RICHARD  BARWELL." 
"  8U  James'-tquare,  fSd  April,  178S." 

"  P.  S.  As  I  am  this  moment  returned 
from  the  country,  I  had  it  not  in  my  power  to 
be  earlier  in  acknowledging  your  letter  of 
the  17th.» 

Your  committee  applied  to  Mr.  Barwell,  to 
communicate  any  papers  which  might  tend  to 
the  elucidation  of  matters  before  them,  in 
which  he  was  concerned.  This  he  has  ds* 
clined  to  do.  Your  committee  conceive,  thai 
under  the  orders  of  the  house,  they  are  by  no 
means  obliged  to  make  a  complete  state  of  all 
the  evidence  which  may  t«ad  to  criminate  or 
exculpate  every  person  whose  transactions  they 
may  find  it  expedient  to  report ;  this,  if  not 
specially  ordered,  has  not  hitherto  been,  as 
they  apprehend,  the  usage  of  any  committee  of 
this  house.  It  is  not  for  your  committee,  but 
for  the  discretion  of  the  party,  to  call  for,  and 
for  the  wisdom  of  the  house  to  institute  such 
proceedings  as  may  tend  finally  to  condemn  or 
acquit.  The  reports  of  your  committee  aro 
no  charges,  though  they  may  possibly  furnish 
wuUter  for  charge  ;  and  no  representations  or 
observations  of  theirs  can  either  clear  or  coii> 
vict,  on  any  proceeding  which  may  hereafVer 
be  grounded  on  the  facts  which  they  produeo 
to  the  house.  Their  opinions  are  not  of  a 
judicial  nature.  Your  committee  has  taken 
abundant  care  that  every  important  fact  i* 
their  report  should  be  attended  with  the  au- 
thority for  it,  either  in  the  course  of  their  re* 
flections  or  in  the  appendix  ;  to  report  every 
thing  upon  every  subject  before  them,  wbidi 
is  to  be  found  on  the  records  of  the  company, 
would  be  to  transcribe,  and  in  the  event  to 
print  almost  the  whole  of  those  voluminous 
papers.  The  matter  which  appears  beibro 
them,  is,  in  summary  manner,  this  : 

The  Dacca  merchants  begin  by  complain* 
ing,  that  in  November,  1773,  Mr.  Richard 
Barwell,  then  chief  of  Dacca,  had  deprived 
them  of  their  employment  and  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  that  he  had  extorted  from  them 
44,224  Arcot  rupees  (4,731/.)  by  the  terrour 
of  his  threats,  by  long  imprisonment  and  cniol 
confinement  in  the  stocks;  that  afierwanb 
they  were  confined  in  a  small  room  near  tho 
factory  gats,  under  a  guard  of  sepoys ;  that 
their  fbod  was  stopped,  and  they  rsmaioad 
starrhif  a  whoU4ay ;  thaithaj  wora  not  p«» 
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mitted  to  take  their  food  till  next  (Uj  at  noon, 
and  were  again  brought  back  to  the  same  con- 
finemnnt,  in  which  thej  were  continued  ft>r 
nix  day«,  and  were  not  set  at  liberty  until 
they  had  given  Mr.  Barwell's  banyan  a  cer- 
tificate for  forty  thousand  rupees ;  that  in 
July,  1774,  when  Mr.  Barwell  had  left  Dac- 
ca, they  went  to  Cakiutta  to  seek  justice; 
that  Mr.  Harwell  confined  them  in  hu  house 
at  Calcutta,  and  sent  them  back  under  a  guard 
of  peons  to  Dacca ;  that  in  December,  1774| 
on  the  arrival  of  the  gentlemen  from  Europe, 
they  returned  to  Calcutta,  and  preferred  their 
eomplaint  to  the  supreme  court  of  judicature. 

The  bill  in  chancery  filed  against  Ridiard 
Barwell,  John  Shakespeare,  and  others,  con- 
tains a  minute  specification  of  the  various 
acts  of  personal  cruelty,  said  to  be  practised 
by  Mr.  Barwell's  orders,  to  extort  money 
firom  these  people.  Among  other  acts  of  a 
similar  nature,  he  Ls  charged  with  having  or- 
dered the  appraiser  of  the  company's  cloths, 
who  was  an  old  man,  and  who  asserts  that  he 
had  faithfully  served  the  company  above  six- 
teen years,  without  the  least  censure  on  his 
conduct,  to  be  severely  flogged  without  rea- 
son. 

>  In  the  manner  of  confining  the  deUlls  with 
ten  of  their  servants,  it  is  charged  on  him, 
that,  "  whoi  he  first  ordered  them  to  be  put 
into  the  stocks,  it  was  at  a  time  when  the 
weather  was  exceedingly  bad,  and  the  rain 
very  heavy,  without  allowing  them  the  least 
covering  for  their  heads,  or  any  part  of  their 
body,  or  any  thing  to  raise  them  fi-om  the  wet 
ground ;  in  whidi  condition  they  were  con- 
tinued for  many  hours,  until  the  said  Richard 
Barwell  thought  proper  to  remove  them  into  a 
fiir  worse  state,  if  possible,  as  if  studying  to  ex- 
ercise the  most  cruel  acts  of  barbarity  m  them, 
&c. — And  that  during  their  imprisonment 
they  were  frequently  carried  to  and  tortured 
in  the  stocks,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun  was  insupportable, 
notwithstanding  which  they  were  denied  the 
least  covering."  These  men  assert  that  they 
had  served  the  company,  without  blame,  for 
thirty  years — a  period  commencing  long  be- 
fore the  power  of  the  company  in  India. 

It  was  no  slight  aggravation  of  this  severi- 
ty, that  the  objects  were  not  young,  nor  of  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  who  might,  by  the  vigour 
of  their  constitutions,  or  by  the  habits  of  hard- 
ship, be  enabled  to  bear  up  against  treatment 
so  full  of  rigour.  They  wore  aged  persons. 
They  were  men  of  a  reputable  profession. 

The  account  given  by  these  merdiants  of 
their  first  joomey  to  Calcutta,  in  July.  1774. 


is  circumstantial  and  remarkable.  They  say, 
**  that  on  their  arrival,  to  their  aetoniahmenl 
they  toon  learned  that  the  govemour^  who  had 
formerly  been  violentUf  enraged  againet  the 
eaid  Richard  Barwell,  for  different  impr<^)rie^ 
tie*  in  hi»  conduct,  loae  note  reconciled  to  him ; 
and  thatf  ever  since  there  was  a  certainty  of  hie 
miyeety^s  appoirUmenU  taking  place  m  India, 
from  being  the  most  inveterate  enemies,  *they 
voere  note  become  the  most  intimate  friends ; 
and  that  this  account  soon  taught  them  to  Re- 
lieve they  were  not  any  nearer  justice  from 
their  journey  to  CaUutta^  than  they  had  been 
b^ore  at  Dacca.'" 

When  this  bill  of  complaint  was,  in  1776, 
laid  before  the  council,  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  court  of  directors,  Mr.  Barwell  complain- 
ed of  the  introduction  of  such  a  paper,  and  as- 
serted that  he  had  answered  to  every  partieU' 
*Uar  qf  it  on  oath,  about  eighteen  months,  and 
that,  during  this  long  period,  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  eontrovertf  refute,  or  even  to  re- 
ply  to  it. 

He  did  not,  however,  think  it  proper  to  en- 
ter his  answer  on  the  records  along  with  the 
bill  of  whose  introduction  he  complained. 

Go  the  declarations  made  by  Mr.  Barwell 
in  his  minute  (September,  1776,)  your  com- 
mittee observe,  that,  considering  him  only  as 
an  individual,  under  prosecution  in  a  court  of 
justice,  it  might  be  sufiicient  for  him  to  ex- 
hibit his  defence  in  the  court  where  he  was 
accused ;  but  that  as  a  member  of  government, 
specifically  charged  before  that  very  govern- 
ment with  abusing  the  powers  of  his  office  in 
a  very  extraordinary  manner,  and  for  purposes 
(as  they  allege)  highly  corrupt  and  criminal, 
it  appears  to  your  committee  hardly  sufficient 
to  say  that  he  had  answered  elsewhere.  The 
matter  was  to  go  before  the  court  of  directors, 
to  whom  the  question  of  his  conduct  in  that 
situation,  a  situation  of  the  highest  power  and 
trust,  was  as  much  at  least  a  question  of 
state,  as  a  matter  of  redress  to  be  solely  lef\  to 
the  discretion,  capacity,  or  perseverance  of 
individuals.  Mr.  Barwell  might  possibly  be 
generous  enough  to  take  no  advantage  of  his 
eminent  situation ;  but  these  unfortunate  peo- 
ple would  rather  look  to  his  power  than  his 
disposition.  In  general,  a  man  so  circum- 
stanced and  so  charged  (though  we  do  not 
know  this  to  be  the  case  with  Mr.  Barwell) 
might  easily  contrive,  by  legal  advantages,  to 
escape.  The  plaintiffs  being  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  government,  and  possi- 
bly affected  by  fear  or  fotigue,  or  seeing  the 
impossibility  of  susUining,  with  the  ruins  of 
ibrtimes  never  perhaps  verr  opulent,  a  suit 
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ugainst  wealth,  power,  and  influence,  a  coot* 
promise  might  eren  take  place,  in  which  cir- 
cumstances might  make  the  complainants 
gladly  acquiesce.  But  the  publick  injury  is 
not  in  the  least  repaired  by  the  acquiescence 
of  individuals,  as  it  touched  the  honour  of  the 
▼ery  highest  parts  of  government.  In  tha 
opinion  of  your  committee,  some  means  ought 
to  have  been  taken  to  bring  the  bill  to  a  (tis- 
cussion  on  the  merits;  or,  supposing  that 
such  decree  could  not  be  obuined,  by  reason 
of  any  failure  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
pUintiflTs,  some  process,  official  or  juridical, 
ought  to  have  been  instituted  against  them, 
which  might  prove  them  guilty  of  slander  and 
defamation,  in  as  authentick  a  manner  as  they 
had  made  their  charge  before  their  council  as 
well  as  the  court. 

By  the  determination  of  Mr.  Hurst,  and 
the  resolutions  of  the  board  of  trade,  it  is 
much  to  be  apprehended  that  the  native  mer- 
cantile interest  must  be  exceedingly  reduced. 
The  above-mentioned  resolutions  of  the  board 
of  trade,  if  executed  in  their  rigour,  must  al- 
most inevitably  accomplish  its  ruin.  The 
subsequent  transactions  are  covered  with  an 
obscurity  which  your  committee  have  not 
been  able  to  dispel.  All  which  they  can  col- 
lect, but  that  by  no  means  distinctly,  is,  that 
as  those  who  trade  for  the  company  in  the 
articles  of  investment,  may  also  trade  for 
themselves  in  the  same  articles,  the  oM  op- 
portunities of  confounding  the  capacities  must 
remain,  and  all  the  opprenions  by  which  this 
confusion  has  been  attended.  The  company's 
investments,  as  the  general  letter  ft-om  Ben- 
gal of  the  SOth  of  November,  1776,  par.  S8, 
states  the  matter,  "  are  never  at  a  sUnd ;  ad- 
vances are  made,  and  goods  are  received  alt 
the  year  round."  Balances,  the  grand  instru- 
ment of  oppression,  naturally  accumulate  oo 
poor  manufacturers,  who  are  intrusted  with 
money.  Where  there  is  not  a  vigorous  rival- 
ship  not  only  tolerated  but  encouraged,  it  is 
impossible  ever  to  redeem  the  manufitcturen 
from  the  servitude  induced  by  those  unpaid 
balances. 

No  sudi  rivalahip  does  exist :  the  policy 
practised  and  avowed  is  directly  against  it. 
The  reason  assigned  in  the  board  of  trade's 
letter  of  the  f8th  of  November,  1778,  for  its 
making  their  advances  early  in  the  season,  is, 
to  prevent  the  foreign  merehants  and  private 
traders  inteffering  with  the  purchase  of  their 
(the  company's)  assortments.  "  They  also 
rrfiBT  to  the  means  taken  to  prevent  this  in- 
terference, in  their  letter  of  the  26th  January, 
1779.**    It  is  impossible  that  the  small  part 


•f  the  trade  should  not  fitll  into  the  hands  of 
those  who,  with  the  name  and  authority  of  the 
governing  persons,  have  such  extensive  con- 
tracts in  their  hands.  It  appears  in  evi- 
dence, that  natives  can  hardly  trade  to  the 
best  advantage  (your  committee  doubt  whe- 
ther they  can  trade  to  any  advantage  at  all) 
if  not  joined  with  or  countenanced  by  British 
subjects.  The  directors  were,  in  1776,  so 
strongly  impressed  with  this  notion,  and  con- 
ceived the  native  merchants  to  have  been  even 
then  reduced  to  so  low  a  state,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  company's  earnest  desire  of  giv- 
ing them  a  preference,  they  <*  doubt  whether 
there  are  at  at  this  time  in  Bengal  native 
merchants  possessed  of  property  adequate  to 
such  undertaking,  or  of  credit  and  responsi- 
bility sufficient  to  make  it  safe  and  prudent  to 
trust  them  with  such  sums  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments with  the  company." 

The  effect,  which  k>  long  continued  a  mo- 
nopoly, followed  by  a  pre-emption,  and  then 
by  partial  preferences  supported  by  power, 
must  necessarily  have  in  weakening  the  mer- 
cantile capital,  and  disabling  the  merehants 
from  all  undertakings  of  magnitude,  is  but 
too  visible.  However,  a  witness  of  under- 
standing and  credit  does  not  believe  the  capi- 
tals of  the  natives  to  be  yet  so  reduced  as  to 
disable  them  from  partaking  in  the  trade,  if 
they  were  otherwise  able  to  put  themselves 
on  an  equal  footing  with  Europeans. 

The  difficnhies  at  the  outset  will,  how- 
ever, be  considerable.  For  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  abuse  has,  in  some  measure,  con- 
formed die  whole  trade  of  the  country  to  its 
fiilse  principle.  To  make  a  sudden  change, 
therelbre,  might  destroy  the  few  advantages 
which  attend  any  trade,  without  securing 
those  which  must  flow  from  one  established 
upon  soimd  mercantile  principles,  whenever 
such  a  trade  can  be  established.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  forcible  direction  which  the  trade  of 
India  has  had  towards  Europe,  to  the  neglect, 
or  rather  to  the  total  abandoning  of  the  Asi- 
atick,  has,  of  itself,  tended  to  carry  even  the 
internal  business  from  the  native  merchant. 
The  revival  of  trade  in  the  native  hands  is  of 
absolute  necessity  ;  but  your  committee  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  will  rather  be  the  effect  of  a 
regular  progressive  course  of  endeavours  for 
that  purpose,  than  of  any  one  regulation, 
however  wisely  conceived. 

Afler  this  examination  into  the  condition  of 
the  trade  and  traders  in  the  principal  article* 
provided  fbr  the  Investment  to  Europe,  your 
committee  proceeded  to  take  into  considnft* 
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tioB  Ukmio  articlM,  the  produce  of  which,  after 
Mle  in  Bengal,  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  other  articles  of  invest- 
ment, or  to  make  a  part  of  it  in  kind.  These 
are,  Ist,  opium ;  Sdly,  salUpetre ;  and  Sdly, 
■ak.     These  are  all  monopolized. 


OPIUM. 


Thk  first  of  the  internal  authorised  mono- 
polies is  that  of  opium.  This  drug,  extract- 
ed from  a  species  of  the  poppy,  is  of  extensiTO 
consumption  in  most  of  the  eastern  markets. 
The  best  is  produced  in  the  province  of  Ba- 
har :  in  Bengal  it  is  of  an  inieriour  sort, 
though  of  late  it  has  been  improved.  This 
monopoly  is  to  be  traced  to  the  very  origin  of 
our  influence  in  Bengal.  It  is  stated  to  have 
begun  at  Patna  so  early  as  the  year  1761,  but 
it  received  no  considerable  degree  of  strength 
or  consistence  until  the  year  1765  ;  when  the 
acquisition  of  the  DQanny  opened  a  wide  field 
(br  all  projects  of  this  nature.  It  was  then 
adopted,  and  owned  as  a  resource  for  persons 
in  office ;  was  managed  chiefly  by  the  civil 
servants  of  the  Patna  factory,  and  for  their 
own  benefit.  The  policy  was  justified  on  the 
usual  principles  on  which  monopolies  are 
supported,  and  on  some  peculiar  to  the  com- 
modity, to  the  nature  of  the  trade,  and  to  the 
state  of  the  country:  the  security  against 
adulteration ;  the  prevention  of  the  excessive 
home  consumption  of  a  pernicious  drug  ;  the 
stopping  an  excessive  competition,  which,  by 
an  over-proportioned  supply,  would  at  length 
destroy  the  market  abroad ;  the  inability  of 
the  cultivator  to  proceed  in  an  expensive  and 
precarious  culture,  without  a  large  advance  of 
capital ;  and  lastly,  the  incapacity  of  private 
merchants  to  supply  that  capital  on  the  feeble 
security  of  wretched  farmers. 

These  were  the  principal  topicks  on  whidi 
the  monopoly  was  supported.  The  last  to- 
pick  leads  to  a  serious  consideration  on  the 
state  of  the  country  ;  for  in  pushing  it  the 
gentleman  argued,  that  in  case  such  private 
merchants  should  advance  the  necessary  capi- 
tal, the  lower  cultivators  "  tomdd  get  money 
m  abundance.^*  Admitting  this  fact,  it  soema 
to  be  a  part  of  the  policy  of  this  monopoly  to 
prevent  the  cultivator  from  obtaining  the  natu- 
ral firuits  of!  his  labour.  Dealing  with  a  pri- 
vate merchant  he  could  not  get  money  m 
a6«nd!anee,  unless  his  commodity  could  pro- 
cure an  tUmndcmt  profit.  Further  reasons* 
relative  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 


province  were  assigned  for  thus  preventing 
the  course  of  trade  from  the  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  advantages  of  the  produce,  in 
which  the  first,  the  poorest,  and  the  motit  la- 
borious producer  ought  to  have  his  first  share. 
The  cultivators  (they  add)  would  squander 
part  of  the  money,  and  not  be  able  to  com- 
plete their  engagements  to  the  full ;  law-suits, 
and  even  battles,  would  ensue  between  the 
&ctors,  contending  fur  a  deficient  produce; 
and  the  farmers  would  discourage  the  culture 
of  an  object  whicli  brought  so  much  distur- 
bance into  their  districts.  This  competition, 
the  operation  of  which  they  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent, is  the  natural  corrective  of  the  abuse, 
and  the  best  remedy  which  could  be  applied 
to  tlie  disorder,  even  supposing  its  probable 
existence. 

Upon  whatever  reasons  or  pretences  tho 
monopoly  of  opium  was  supported,  the  real 
motive  appears  to  be  the  profit  of  those  who 
were  in  hopes  to  be  concerned  in  it.  As 
these  profits  promised  to  be  very  considera- 
ble, at  length  it  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
company  ;  and  after  many  discussions,  and 
various  plans  of  application,  it  was  at  length 
taken  for  their  benefit,  and  the  produce  of  the 
sale  ordered  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase 
of  goods  for  their  investment. 

In  the  year  1773  it  had  been  token  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  council  of  Patna,  and  leased 
to  two  of  the  natives  ;  but  for  a  year  only. 
The  contractors  were  to  supply  a  certain 
quantity  of  opiumat  a  given  price.  Half  the 
value  was  to  be  paid  to  those  contractors  in 
advance,  and  the  otlier  half  on  the  delivery. 

The  proceedings  on  this  contract  demon- 
strated the  futility  of  all  the  principles  on 
which  the  monopoly  was  founded.  The 
council,  as  a  part  of  their  plan,  were  obliged, 
by  heavy  duties,  and  by  a  limitation  of  the 
right  of  emption  of  foreign  opium  to  the  con- 
tractors for  the  home  produce,  to  chock  the 
influx  of  that  commodity  from  the  territories 
of  the  nabob  of  Gude,  and  the  rajah  of  Be- 
nares. In  these  countries  no  monopoly  exist- 
ed; and  yet  there  the  commodity  was  of 
such  a  quality,  and  so  abundant,  as  to  bear 
the  duty,  and,  even  with  the  duty,  in  some 
degree  to  rival  the  monopolist  even  in  his 
own  market.  There  was  no  complaint  in 
those  countries  of  want  of  advances  to  culti- 
vators, or  of  law-suits  and  tumults  among  the 
&ctors ;  nor  was  there  any  appearance  of  the 
multitude  of  other  evils  which  had  been  so 
much  dreaded  from  the  vivacity  of  competi- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  precau- 
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tiottt  inserted  in  due  contract,  and  repeated  in 
all  the  aufasequent,  strongly  indicated  the 
evils  against  which  it  is  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  guard  a  monopoly  of  this 
nature,  and  in  that  country.  For  in  the  first 
contract  entered  into  with  the  two  natives,  it 
was  strictly  forbidden  to  compel  the  tenants 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  drug.  Indeed,  very 
shocking  rumours  had  gone  abroad,  and  thoy 
were  aggravated  by  an  opinion  universally 
prevalent,  that  even  in  the  season  imme- 
diately following  that  dreadful  famine,  which 
swept  oflT  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ben- 
gal, several  of  the  poorer  &rmers  were  com- 
pelled to  plough  up  the  fields  they  had  sown 
with  grain,  in  order  to  plant  them  with  pop- 
pies for  the  benefit  of  the  engrossers  of 
opium.  This  opinion  grew  into  a  strong 
presumption,  when  it  was  seen  that  in  the 
next  year  the  produce  of  opium  (contrary  to 
what  might  be  naturally  expected  in  a  year 
following  such  a  dearth)  was  nearly  doubled. 
It  is  true,  that  when  the  quantity  of  land  ne- 
cessary for  the  production  of  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  opium  is  considered,  it  is  not  just  to  at- 
tribute that  famine  to  these  practices,  nor  to 
any  that  were  or  could  be  used ;  yet,  where 
0iich  practices  did  prevail,  they  must  have 
been  ^ery  oppressive  to  individuals,  extremely 
insulting  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and 
must  tend  to  bring  great  and  deserved  discredit 
on  the  Brhish  government.  The  English 
are  a  people  who  appear  in  India  as  a  con- 
quering nation ;  all  dealing  with  them  is, 
thereibre,  more  or  less  a  dealing  with  power. 
It  is  such  when  they  trade  on  a  private  ac- 
count ;  and  it  is  much  more  so  in  any  unau- 
thorized monopoly,  where  the  hand  of  govern- 
ment, which  ought  never  to  appear  but  to 
protect,  is  felt  as  the  instrument  in  every  act 
of  oppression.  Abuses  must  exist  in  a  trade 
and  a  revenue  so  constituted  ;  and  there  is  no 
eiTectual  cure  for  them  but  to  entirely  cut  off 
their  cause. 

Things  continued  in  this  train  until  the 
great  revolution  in  the  company's  govern- 
ment was  wrought  by  the  regulating  act 
of  the  thirteenth  of  the  king.  In  1775  the 
new  council-general  appointed  by  the  act, 
took  this  troublesome  business  again  into 
consideration.  General  Clavering,  Colo- 
nel MoQson,  and  Mr.  Francis,  expressed 
such  strong  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  this 
and  of  all  other  monopolies,  that  the  diree- 
tors,  in  their  letter  of  the  year  following, 
left  the  council  at  liberty  to  throw  the  trade 
open,  under  a  duty,  if  they  should  find  it 
practicable.    But  General  Clavering,  who 


most  severely  cmsured  monopoly  in  general, 
thought  that  this  monopoly  ought  to  be  re- 
tained ;  but  for  a  reason  which  shows  his 
opinion  of  the  wretched  state  of  the  country : 
for  he  supposed  it  impossible,  with  the  power 
and  influence  which  must  attend  British  sub* 
jects  in  all  their  transactions,  that  monopoly 
could  be  avoided  ;  and  he  preferred  an  avowed 
monopoly,  which  brought  benefit  to  govern- 
ment, to  a  virtual  engrossing,  attend^  with 
profit  only  to  individuals.  But  in  this  opi- 
nion he  did  not  seem  to  be  joined  by  Mr. 
Francis,  who  thought  the  suppression  of  this, 
and  of  all  monopolies,  to  be  practicable ;  and 
strongly  recommended  their  abolition  in  a 
plan  sent  to  the  court  of  directors  the  year  fol* 
lowing. 

The  council,  howev^,  submitting  to  the 
opinion  of  this  necessity,  endeavoured  to 
render  that  dubious  engagement  as  benefv* 
cial  as  possible  to  the  company.  They  be- 
gan by  putting  up  the  contract  to  the  higln 
est  bidder.  The  proposals  were  to  be  seal- 
ed. When  the  seals  came  to  be  opened,  a 
very  extraordinary  scene  appeared.  £very 
step  in  this  business  develops  more  and  more 
the  effect  of  this  junction  of  publick  monopoly 
and  private  influence.  Four  English  and 
eight  natives  were  candidates  for  the  contract ; 
three  of  the  English  far  out-bid  the  eight  na- 
tives. They  who  consider  that  the  natives, 
from  their  superiour  dexterity,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  business,  and 
fi'om  their  extreme  industry,  vigilance,  and 
parsimony,  are  generally  an  over-match  for 
Europeans,  and  indeed  are,  and  must  ulti- 
mately be  employed  by  them  in  all  transac- 
tions whatsoever,  will  find  it  very  extraordi- 
nary that  they  did  not,  by  the  best  oflTers, 
secure  this  dealing  to  themselves.  It  can  be 
attributed  to  this  cause,  and  this  only,  that 
they  were  conscious  that  without  power  and 
influence  to  subdue  the  cultivators  of  the  land 
to  their  own  purposes,  they  never  could  af- 
ford to  engage  on  the  lowest  possible  terms. 
Those  whose  power  entered  into  the  calcula- 
tion of  their  profits,  could  ofler,  as  thoy  did 
offer,  terms  without  comparison  hotter  :  and 
therefore  one  of  the  English  bidders,  without 
partiality,  secured  the  preference. 

The  contract  to  this  first  bidder,  Mr.  Grif. 
fiths  was  prolonged  from  year  to  year ;  and  as 
during  that  time  frequent  complaint;  were 
made  by  him  to  the  council  board,  on  the 
principle  that  the  years  answered  very  diffe- 
rently, and  that  the  business  of  one  year  ran 
into  the  other,  reasons  or  excuses  were  fur* 
nished  for  giving  the  next  contract  to  Mr.  MafC* 
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kenzie  for  three  jeara.  This  third  contrmct 
was  not  put  up  to  auction  as  the  second  had 
been,  and  as  this  ought  to  have  been.  The 
terms  were  indeed  something  better  for  the 
company,  and  the  engagement  was  subject  to 
qualifications,  which,  though  they  did  not  re- 
move the  objection  to  the  breach  of  the  com- 
pany's orders,  prevented  the  hands  of  the  di- 
rectors from  being  tied  up.  A  proviso  was 
inserted  in  the  contract,  that  it  should  not  be 
in  any  wise  binding  if  the  company,  by  orders 
from  home,  should  alter  the  existing  practice 
with  regard  to  such  dealing. 

Whilst  these  things  were  going  on,  the 
evils  which  this  monopoly  was,  in  show  and 
pretence,  formed  to  prevent,  still  existed ;  and 
those  which  were  naturally  to  be  expected 
from  a  monopoly,  existed  too.  Complaints 
were  made  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  opium ; 
trials  were  made,  and  on  those  trials  the 
opium  was  found  &ulty.  An  office  of  in- 
spection at  Calcutta,  to  ascertain  its  good- 
ness, was  established,  and  directions  given 
to  the  provincial  councils  at  the  places  of 
growth,  to  certify  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  commodity  transmitted  to  the  presidency. 

In  1776,  notwithstanding  an  engagement  in 
the  contract  strictly  prohibiting  all  compul- 
sory culture  of  the  poppy,  information  was 
given  to  a  member  of  the  council-general, 
that  fields,  green  with  rice,  had  been  forcibly 
ploughed  up  to  make  way  for  that  plant ;  and 
that  this  was  done  in  the  presence  of  several 
English  gentlemen,  who  beheld  the  spectacle 
with  a  just  and  natural  indignation.  The 
board,  struck  with  this  representation,  order- 
ed the  council  of  Patna  to  make  an  inquiry 
into  the  fact ;  but  your  committee  can  find  no 
return  whatsoever  to  this  order.  The  om- 
plaints  were  not  solely  on  the  part  of  the  cul- 
tivators against  the  contractor.  The  con- 
tractor for  opium  made  loud  complaints 
against  the  inieriour  collectors  of  the  landed 
revenue,  stating  their  undue  and  vexatious 
exactions  from  the  cultivators  of  opium ; 
their  throwing  these  unfortunate  people  into 
prison  upon  frivolous  pretences,  by  which  the 
tenants  were  ruined,  and  the  contractor's  ad- 
vances lost.  He  stated,  that  if  the  contrac- 
tor should  interfere  in  favour  of  the  cultivator, 
then  a  deficiency  would  be  caused  to  appear 
in  the  landed  revenues,  and  that  deficiency 
would  be  charged  on  his  interposition ;  he  de- 
sired, therefore,  that  the  cultivators  of  opium 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  general  system  of 
the  landed  revenue,  and  put  under  "  his  pro^ 
toefion."  Here  the  effect  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected fi-om  the  clashing  of  inconsistent  reve- 


nues appeared  in  its  full  light,  as  well  as  the 
state  of  the  unfortunate  peasants  of  Bengal, 
between  such  rival  protectors,  where  the 
ploughman,  flying  from  the  tax-gatherer,  is 
obliged  to  take  refuge  under  the  wings  of  the 
monopolist.  No  dispute  arises  among  the 
English  subjects,  which  does  not  divulge  the 
misery  of  the  natives  ;  when  the  former  are 
in  harmony,  all  is  well  with  the  latter. 

This  monopoly,  continuing  and  gathering 
strength  through  a  succession  of  contractors, 
and  being  probably  a  most  lucrative  dealing, 
grew  to  be  every  day  a  greater  object  of  com- 
petition. The  council  of  Patna  endeavoured 
to  recover  the  contract,  or  at  least  the  agency, 
by  the  most  inviting  terms  ;  and  in  this  eager 
state  of  mutual  complaint  and  competition 
between  private  men  and  publick  bodies, 
things  continued  until  the  arrival  in  Bengal 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Sulivan,  son  of  Mr.  Sulivan, 
chairman  of  the  East-India  company,  which 
soon  put  an  end  to  all  strife  and  emulation. 

To  form  a  clear  judgment  on  the  decisive 
step  taken  at  this  period,  it  is  proper  to  keep 
in  view  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  directors 
concerning  monopolies,  against  which  they 
had  uniformly  declared  in  the  most  precise 
terms  ;  they  never  submitted  to  them  but  as 
to  a  present  necessity  ;  it  was  therefore  not 
necessary  for  them  to  express  any  particular 
approbation  of  a  clause  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
contract,  which  was  made  in  favour  of  their 
own  liberty.  Every  motive  led  them  to  pre- 
serve it.  On  the  security  of  that  clause,  they 
could  alone  have  suffered  to  pass  over  in 
silence  (for  they  never  approved)  the  grant  of 
the  contract  which  contained  it,  for  three 
years.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  they 
had,  from  the  beginning,  positively  directed 
that  the  contract  should  be  put  up  to  publick 
auction ;  and  this  not  having  been  done  in 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  case,  they  severely  repri- 
manded the  govemour-general  and  council, 
in  their  letter  of  the  23d  of  December,  1778. 
The  court  of  directors  were  perfectly  right 
in  showing  themselves  tenacious  of  this  regu- 
lation ;  not  so  much  to  secure  the  best  practi- 
cable revenue  from  their  monopoly  whilst  it 
existed;  but  for  a  much  more  essential  rea- 
son ;  that  is,  from  the  corrective,  which  this 
method  administered  to  that  monopoly  itself; 
it  prevented  the  British  contractor  from  he- 
coming  doubly  terrible  to  the  natives,  when 
they  should  see,  that  his  contract  was  in  eflTect 
a  grant f  and  therefore  indicated  particular 
&vour  and  private  influence  with  the  ruling 
members  of  an  absolute  government. 
On  the  expiration  of  Mr.   Mackenzie's 
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term,  and  but  a  few  monthi  after  Mr.  SqIh  but  the  benefit  of  the  contractor,  and  for  this 
▼an'a  arrival,  the  goTOTnour-general  (as  if  the  purpose  the  aolicitude  shown  in  all  the  previa 
contract  was  a  matter  of  patronage,  and  not  sions  could  not  be  exceded.  One  of  the  first 
of  dealing)  pitched  upon  Mr.  Sulivan,  as  the  things,  that  struck  Mr.  Hastings  as  a  blemish. 
most  proper  person  for  the  management  of  on  his  gift,  was  the  largeness  of  the  penaltj, 
this  critical  concern.  Mr.  Sulivan,  though  which  he  had  on  former  occasions  settled  as 
a  perfect  stranger  to  Bengal,  and  to  that  sort,     the  sanction  of  the  contract ;  this  he  now  dis- 

and  all  sorts  of  local  commerce,  made  no  diffi-  covered  to  be  so  great  as  to  be  likely  to  ft-us-- 

cnlty  of  accepting  it.     The  govemour-gene-  trate  its  end  by  the  impossibili^  of  recover-, 

ral  was  so  fearftil  that  his  true  motives  in  this  ing  so  large  a  sum.     How  a  large  penalty 

business  should  be  mistaken,  or    that  the  can  prevent  the  recovery  of  any,  even  the 

smallest  suspicion  should  arise  of  his  attend-  smallest  part  of  it,  is  not  quite  ^parent.     In 

ing  to  the  company's  orders,  that,  far  fitMn  put^  so  vast  a  concern  as  that  of  opium,  a  fraud, 

ting  up  the  contract  (which  on  account  of  its  which  at  first  view  may  not  i^pear  of  much 

known  profits  had  become  the  object  of  such  impcvtance,  and  which  may  be  very  difficult 

pursuit)  to  publiek  cmcTieft,  he  did  not  wait  for  in  the  discovery,  may  easily  counterbalance 

receiving  so  much  as  a  pnuafepnopoioi  from  the  reduced  penalty  in  this  contract,  which 

Mr.  Sulivan.     The  secretary  perceived,  that  was  settled  in  ftivour  of  Mr.  Sulivan,  at 

in  the  rough  draft  ef  the  contract,  the  old  re-  about  20,000/. 

cit&l  of  a  proposal  to  the  board  was  inserted  Monopolies  were  (as  the  house  has  observ- 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  was  contrary  to  the  ed)  only  tolerated  evils,  and  at  best  upon  trial ; 
fiKt ;  be  therefore  remarked  it  to  Mr.  Has-  a  clause,  therefore,  was  inserted  in  the  con- 
tings.  Mr.  Hastings,  with  great  indifference,  tracts  to  Mackenzie,  annulling  the  obligation, 
ordered  that  recital  to  be  omiited ;  and  the  if  the  court  of  directors  should  resolve  to  abol- 
omissicm,  with  the  remark  that  led  to  it,  has,  ish  the  monopoly ;  but  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
writh  the  same  easy  indifierenoe,  been  sent  Sulivan,  the  contract  was,  without  difficulty, 
over  to  his  masters.  purged  of  this  obnoxious  clause.  The  term 
The  govemour-general  and  council  declare  was  made  absolute;  the  monopoly  rendered 
themselves  apprehensive,  that  Mr.  Sulivan  irrevocable,  and  the  discretion  of  the  directors 
■sight  be  a  loser  by  his  bargain  upon  account  wholly  excluded.  Mr.  Hastings  declared  the 
of  troubles,  which  they  supposed  existed  in  reserved  condition  to  be  no  longer  necessary, 
the  country,  which  was  the  object  of  it.  This  "because  the  directors  had  ^proved  the  mono- 
was  the  more  indulgent,  because  the  contracv  poly." 

tor  was  tolerably  secured  against  all  losses.  The  chiefr  and  councils  at  the  principal 
He  received  a  certain  price  for  his  commodi-  fiictories  had  been  obliged  to  certify  the  quan- 
ty  ;  but  he  was  not  obliged  to  pay  any  certain  tity  and  quality  of  the  opium  before  its  trans- 
price  to  the  cultivator,  who,  having  no  other  port  to  Calcutta ;  and  their  controul  over  the 
market  than  his,  must  sell  it  to  him  at  his  contractor  had  been  assigned  as  the  reason  for 
own  terms.  He  was  to  receive  half  the  ]rear-  not  leaving  to  those  factories  the  manage- 
ly  pavment  by  advance ;  and  he  was  not  ment  of  this  monopoly.  Now  things  were 
obliged  to  advance  to  the  cultivator  more  changed.  Orders  were  sent  to  discontinue  this 
than  what  he  thought  expedient ;  but  if  this  measure  of  invidious  precaution ;  and  the 
^ouldnotbeenough,  he  might  (if  he  pleased)  opium  was  sent  to  Calcutta,  without  any 
draw  the  whole  payment  before  the  total  deli-  thing  done  to  ascertain  its  quality,  or  even  its 
▼ery ;  such  were  the  terms  of  the  engagement  quantity. 

witft  him.  He  is  a  contractor  of  a  new  spo-  An  c^ce  of  inspection  had  been  also  ap- 
eies,  who  employs  no  capital  whatsoever  of  his  pointed  to  examine  the  quality  of  the  opium, 
own,  and  has  the  market  of  compulsion  at  his  on  its  delivery  at  the  capital  settlement.  In 
catire  command.  But  all  these  securities  order  to  ease  Mr.  Sulivan  from  this  trouble- 
were  not  sufficient  for  the  anxious  attention  of  some  formality,  Mr.  Hastings  abolished  the 
the  supreme  council  to  Mr.  Sulivan*s  wel-  office;  so  that  Mr.  Sulivan  was  then  totally 
&re  ;  Mr.  Hastmgs  had  before  given  him  the  freed  from  all  examination  or  controul  what- 
contraet  without  any  proposal  on  his  part ;  soever,  either  first  or  last. 
•ad  to  make  their  gift  perfect,  in  a  second  in-  These  extraordinary  changes  in  favour  of 
stance  they  proceed  a  step  beyond  their  forw  Mr.  Sulivan  were  attended  with  losses  to  oth- 
mer  ill  precedent,  and  they  contract  with  Mr.  ers,  and  seem  to  have  excited  much  discontent. 
Sulivan  iarftmr  years.  This  discontent  it  was  necessary  in  some  man- 
Notbing  appears  to  have  been  considered  ner  to  appease.     The  vendue  master,  who 
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wfts  deprived  of  his  accattomed  duM  on  the 
publick  sales  of  the  opium  by  the  priTate 
dealing,  made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  board 
against  this  as  well  as  other  proceedings  rela- 
tive to  the  same  business.  He  attributed  the 
private  sale  to  '  *  reatonM  of  state ;"  and  this 
strong  reflection,  both  on  the  board  of  trade 
and  the  council  board,  was  passed  over  with- 
out observation.  He  was  quieted  by  appoint- 
ing him  to  the  duty  of  those  very  inspectors, 
whose  office  had  been  just  abolished  as  useless. 
The  house  will  judge  of  the  efficacy  of  the  re- 
vival of  this  office,  by  the  motives  to  it,  and 
by  Mr.  Hastings  giving  that  to  one  as  a  com" 
pmecUiorij  which  had  been  executed  by  seve- 
ral as  a  duty.  However,  the  orders  for  tak- 
ing away  the  precautionary  inspection  at 
Patna,  still  remained  in  force. 

Some  benefits,  which  had  been  given  to  for- 
mer contractors  at  the  discretion  of  the  board, 
were  no  longer  held  under  that  loose  indul- 
gence,  but  were  secured  to  Mr.  Sulivan  by 
his  contract.  Other  indulgences  of  a  lesser 
nature,  and  to  which  no  considerable  objoc- 
ti(m  could  be  made,  were,  on  the  application 
of  a  Mr.  Benn,  calling  himself  his  attorney, 
granted. 

Your  committee  examining  Mr.  Higginson, 
late  a  member  of  the  board  of  trade,  on  that 
subject,  were  informed  tlmt  this  contract,  very 
■con  after  the  making  was  generally  under- 
stood at  Calcutta  to  have  been  sold  to  this  Mr. 
Benn,  but  be  could  not  particularise  the  sum 
for  which  it  had  been  assigned ;  and  that  Mr. 
Benn,  had  afterwards  sold  it  to  a  Mr.  Youn^ . 
By  this  transaction  it  appears  clearly  that  the 
contract  was  given  to  Mr.  Sulivan  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  supply  him  with  a  sum 
of  money  ;  and  the  sale  and  resale  seem 
strongly  to  indicate  that  the  reduction  of  the 
penalty,  and  the  other  favourable  conditions, 
were  not  granted  for  his  ease  in  a  business 
which  he  never  was  to  execute,  but  to  height- 
en the  value  of  the  object  which  he  was  to 
sell.  Mr.  Sulivan  was  at  the  time  in  Mr. 
Hastings's  family,  accompanied  him  in  his 
progresses,  and  held  the  office  of  judge-advo- 
cate. 

The  monopoly  given  for  these  purposes, 
thus  permanently  secured,  all  power  of  refor- 
mation cut  off,  and  almost  every  precaution 
against  fhiud  and  oppression  removed,  the  su- 
premo council  found,  or  pretended  to  find, 
that  tlie  commodity  for  which  they  had  just 
made  such  a  contract,  was  not  a  saleable  arti- 
cle ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  opinion  or 
pretence,  entered  upon  a  daring  speculation, 
oitberto  onthought  of,  that  of  sending  the 


commodity  on  the  company's  account,  to  the 
market  of  Canton.  The  council  alleged  that 
the  Dutch  being  driven  from  Bengal,  and  the 
seas  being  infested  with  privateers,  this  com- 
modity had  none,  or  a  very  dull  and  depre- 
ciated demand. 

Had  this  been  true,  Mr  Hastings's  conduct 
could  admit  of  no  excuse.  He  ouglH  not  to 
burden  a  falling  market  by  long  and  heavy  «a- 
gagements.  Ho  ought  studiously  to  have  kept 
in  his  power  the  means  of  proportioning  the 
supply  to  the  demand.  But  bis  arguments, 
and  those  of  the  council  on  thiit  occasion,  do 
not  deserve  the  smallest  attention.  Facts,  to 
which  there  is  no  testimony  but  the  assertion 
of  those  who  produce  them  in  apology  for  the 
ill  consequences  of  their  own  irregular  actions, 
cannot  be  admitted.  Mr.  Hastings  and  the 
Council  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  that  bu- 
siness ;  the  court  of  directors  had  wholly  taken 
the  management  of  opium  out  of  his  and  their 
hands,  and  by  a  solemn  adjudication  tixcd  it 
in  the  board  of  trade.  But  after  it  had  con- 
tinued tliere  some  years,  Mr.  Hastings,  a 
little  before  his  grant  of  the  monopoly  to 
Mr.  Sulivan,  thought  proper  to  reverse  the 
decree  of  his  masters,  and  by  his  own  authori- 
ty to  recall  it  to  the  council.  By  this  step  he 
become  responsible  for  all  (he  consequences. 

The  board  of  trade  appear  indeed  to  merit 
reprehension  for  disposing  of  the  opium  by 
private  contract,  as  by  that  means  the  unerring 
standard  of  the  publick  market  cannot  bo  ap- 
plied to  it ;  but  they  justified  themselves  by 
their  success.  And  one  of  their  members  in- 
formed your  committee  that  their  last  sale  had 
been  a  good  one  ;  and,  though  he  apprehend- 
ed a  fall  in  the  next,  it  was  not  such  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  could  justify  the 
council-general  in  having  recourse  to  untried 
and  hazardous  speculations  of  commerce.  It 
appears  that  there  must  have  been  a  market, 
and  one  sufficiently  lively.  They  assign  as 
a  reason  of  this  assigned  dullness  of  demand, 
that  the  Dutch  had  been  expelled  from  Bengal, 
and  could  not  carry  the  usual  quantity  to  Ba- 
tavia.  But  the  Danes  were  not  expelled  from 
Bengal,  and  Portuguese  ships  traded  there  : 
neither  of  them  were  interdicted  at  Batavia, 
and  the  trade  to  the  Eastern  ports  was  free 
to  them.  The  Danes  actually  applied  for, 
and  obtained  an  increase  f^  the  quantity  to 
which  their  purchases  had  been  limited ;  and, 
as  they  asked  so  they  received  this  indulgence 
as  a  great  favour.  It  does  not  appear  that  thoy 
were  not  very  ready  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
Dutch.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Dutch  would  most  gladly  receive  an 
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article  convmient,  if  not  necessary,  to  the  cir- 
culation of  their  commerce,  from  the  Danes, 
or  under  any  name ;  nor  was  it  fit  that  the 
company  should  use  an  extreme  strictness  in 
any  inquiry  concerning  the  necessary  dispo- 
sal of  one  of  their  own  staple  commodities. 

The  supply  of  the  Canton  treasury  with 
funds  for  the  provision  of  the  next  year's  Chi- 
na investment  was  the  ground  of  this  plan. 
But  the  council-general  appear  still  to  have 
the  particular  advantage  of  Mr.  Sulivan  in 
view  ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  breaking  so  map- 
ny  of  the  company's  orders  for  that  purpose, 
to  make  the  contract  an  object  saleable  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  were  obliged  to  transfer 
their  personal  partiality  from  Mr.  Sulivan  to 
the  contract  itself,  and  to  hand  it  over  to  the 
assignees  through  all  their  successions. 
When  the  opium  was  delivered,  the  duties  and 
emoluments  of  the  contractor  ended  ;  but  (it 
appears  from  Mr.  Williamson's  letter,  18th 
October,  1 781 ,  and  it  is  not  denied  by  the  coun- 
cil-general) this  new  scheme  fumi$hed  them 
with  a  priest  of  making  him  broker  for  CM- 
na  invettmenlj  with  the  profit  of  a  new  eommi»^ 
sion— to  what  amount  does  not  appear ;  but 
here  their  constant  and  vigilant  observer,  the 
Tcndue-master,  met  them  again  :  they  seem- 
ed to  live  in  no  small  terrour  of  this  gentle- 
man. To  satisfy  him  for  the  loss  of  his  foe, 
to  which  he  was  entitled  upon  the  publick  sale, 
they  gave  him  also  a  commission  of  one  per 
cent,  on  the  investment.  Thus  was  this  ob- 
ject loaded  with  a  double  commission;  and 
every  act  of  partiality  to  one  person  produced 
a  chargeable  compensation  to  some  other  for 
the  injustice  that  such  partiality  produced. 
Nor  was  this  the  whole.  The  discontent  and 
envy,  excited  by  this  act,  went  infinitely  fur- 
ther than  to  those  immediately  affected,  and 
aofnething  or  other  was  to  be  found  out,  to  sat- 
isfy as  many  as  possible. 

As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  conn* 
eil  entertained  a  design  of  opening  a  trade  on 
Iboce  principles,  it  immediately  engaged  the 
attention  of  such  as  had  an  interest  in  speco- 
latioos  of  freight. 

A  memorial  seems  to  have  been  drawn  ear- 
ly, as  it  is  dated  on  the  S9th  of  March,  though 
it  was  not  the  first  publickly  presented  to  the 
board.  This  memorial  was  presented  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1781,  by  Mr.  Wheeler, 
eonfetmahly  (as  he  says)  to  the  desire  of  the 
govennMir-general ;  and  it  contained  a  long 
elaborate  dissertation  on  the  trade  to  China ; 
teodinf  to  prove  the  advantage  of  extending 
the  «a)e  of  English  manu&ctures  and  other 
fMda  to  the  north  of  that  country,  beyond  the 


usual  emporium  of  European  nations.  Thtf 
ample,  and  not  ill-reasoned  theoretical  perfor- 
mance (though  not  altogether  new,  either  in 
speculation  or  attempt)  ended  by  a  practical 
proposition,  very  short  indeed  of  the  ideaa 
opened  in  the  preliminary  discourse,  but  better 
adapted  to  the  immediate  effect.  It  was,  that 
the  company  should  undertake  the  sale  of  its 
own  opium  in  China,  and  commit  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  to  the  memorialist,  who 
offered  to  furnish  them  with  a  strong  armed 
sliip  for  that  purpose.  The  offer  was  accept- 
ed ;  and  the  agreement  made  with  him  for  the 
transport  of  two  thousand  chests. 

A  proposal  by  another  person  was  made  the 
July  following  the  date  of  this  project ;  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  early  in  the  formal  delive- 
ry at  the  board  ;  this  was  for  the  export  of  onn 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  chests. 
This  too  was  accepted,  but  with  new  condi- 
tions and  restrictions :  for  in  so  vast  and  new 
an  undertaking,  great  difficulties  occurred. 
In  the  first  place,  all  importation  of  that  com- 
modity is  rigorously  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
China.  The  impropriety  of  a  political  tra^ 
der,  who  is  lord  over  a  great  empire,  being 
concerned  in  a  contraband  trade  upon  his  own 
account,  did  not  seem  in  the  least  to  affect 
them  ;  but  they  were  struck  with  the  obvious 
danger  of  subjecting  their  goods  to  seizure  by 
the  vastness  of  the  prohibited  import.  To 
secure  the  larger  adventure,  they  require  of 
the  China  factory  that  colonel  Watson's  ship 
should  enter  the  port  of  Canton  as  an  armed 
sAtp,  (they  wouki  not  say  a  ship  of  war,  though 
that  must  be  meant,)  that  her  cargo  should 
not  be  reported  ;  they  also  ordered  that  other 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  secure  this  pro- 
hibited article  from  seizure. 

If  the  cargo  should  get  in  safb,  another  dan* 
ger  was  in  view— the  overloading  the  Chinese 
market  by  a  supply  beyond  the  demand  :  for 
it  is  obvious  that  contraband  trade  must  eziit 
by  small  quantities  of  goods  poured  in  by  in- 
tervals, and  not  by  great  importations  at  ono 
time.  To  guard  against  this  inconvenienco, 
they  diride  their  second,  though  the  smaller 
adventure,  into  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  was 
to  go  to  the  markeu  of  the  barbarous  natives, 
which  inhabit  the  coast  of  Malacca,  where  the 
chances  of  its  being  disposed  of  by  robbery  or 
sale  were  at  least  equal.  If  the  opium  shonli 
be  disposed  of  there,  the  produce  was  to  bo 
invested  in  merchandise  saleable  in  China,  or 
in  dollars,  if  to  be  had.  The  other  part 
(about  one  half)  was  to  go  in  kind  direetly  to 
the  port  of  Canton. 

The  dealing  at  this  time  sosoMd  ckMd ;  baft 
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tbe  gentleman  who  chtrtered  the  ships,  mlwrnya  a  secondary  oonaideratioo — their  primary  ob- 
recollecting  something,  applied  anew  to  the  ject  was  the  adventure  of  opium.  To  this 
board  furnished  with  cannon  from  the  comp*-  they  were  permanently  attached,  and  were 
ny's  ordnance.  Some  was  delivered  to  them ;  obliged  to  attend  to  its  final  destination, 
but  the  office  of  ordnance  (so  heavily  ezpen-  The  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  opium, 
sive  to  the  company  )  was  not  sufficient  to  according  to  this  project,  being  thus  got  over, 
spare  a  few  iron  guns  for  a  merchant  ship,  a  material  preliminary  difficulty  still  stood  in 
Orders  were  given  to  cast  a  few  cannon :  and  the  way  of  the  whole  scheme.  The  contrac- 
an  ^plication  made  to  Madras,  at  a  thousand  tor  or  his  assignees  were  to  be  paid.  The 
miles  distance,  for  the  rest.  Madras  answers,  company's  treasure  was  whol  ly  exhausted,  and 
that  they  cannot  exactly  comply  with  the  re-  even  its  credit  was  exceedingly  strained.  The 
quisition ;  but  still  the  board  at  Bengal  hope*  latter,  however,  was  the  better  resource,  and 
better  things  from  them  than  they  promise,  and  to  this  they  resolved  to  ^ply.  They  there- 
flatter  themselves  that,  with  their  assistance,  fore,  at  different  times,  opened  two  loans  of 
they  shall  properly  arm  a  ship  of  thirty-two  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  each  ;  the  first 
guns.  was  reserved  for  the  company's  servants,  civil 

Whilst  these  dispositions  were  making,  the  and  military,  to  be  distributed  in  shares  accor- 

first  proposer,  perceiving  advantages  from  the  ding  to  their  rank ;  the  other  was  more  general, 

circuitous  voyage  of  the  second,  which  had  The  terms  of  both  loans  were,  that  the  risk  of 

escaped  his  (Nervation,  to  make  amends  for  the  voyage  was  to  be  on  accoimt  of  the  com- 

his  first  omission,  improved  both  on  his  own  pany.     The  payment  was  to  be  in  bills  (at  a 

proposal  and  on  that  of  the  person  who  had  rate  of  exchange  settled  from  the  supercargoes 

improved  on  him.    He  therefore  applied  for  at  Canton)  upon  the  same  company.  In  what- 

leave  to  take  two  hundred  and  fifty  chests  on  ever  proportion  the  adventure  should  fail,  ei- 

his  own  account,   which  he  said  could  "  be  ther  in  the  ships  not  safely  arriving  in  China, 

T9adUy  di*poaed  of  at  the  several  places  where  or  otherwise,  in  that  proportion  the  subscri- 

it  was  necessary  for  the  ship  to  touch  for  wood  hers  were  to  content  themselves  with  the  conn 

and  water,  or  intelligence,  during  her  intended  pany's  bonds  for  their  money,  bearing  eight 

voyage  through  the  eaatem  uUauU."  As  a  cor-  per  cent,  interest.    A  share  in  this  subscrip- 

rective  to  this  extraordinary  request,  he  assur-  tion  was  thought  exceeding  desirable  ;  for  Mr. 

ed  the  board  that  if  he  should  meet  with  any  Hastings  writes  from  Benares,  where  he  was 

unexpected  delay  at  these  markets,  he  would  employed  in  the  manner  already  reported,  and 

■end  their  cargo  to  its  destination,  having  s»-  hereafter  to  be  observed  upon,  requesting  that 

cored  a  nnfi-^aUing  sloop  for  the  protection  of  the  subscription  should  be  led  open  to  his  offi- 

his  ship ;  and  this  sloop  he  proposed  in  such  cers,  who  were  employed  in  the  military  ope- 

a  cake  to  leave  behind.     Such  an  extraordina-  rations  against  Cbeyt  Sing ;  and,  accordingly, 

ry  eagerness  to  deal  in  opium  lets  in  another  three  majors,   seven  captains,   twenty-t^4e 

view  of  the  merits  of  the  alleged  dulbess  of  lieutenants,  tiie  surgeon  belonging  to  the  de- 

the  market,  on  which  this  trade  was  undert»-  tachment,  and  two  civil  servants  of  high  rank, 

ken  for  the  company's  account.                        ^  who  attended  him,  were  admitted  to  subscribe. 

The  council,  who  had  with  great  c<mdesceii-  Bills  upon  Europe  without  interest  are  al- 

■ion  and  official  fiunlity,  consented  to  every  ways  preferred  to  the  company's  bonds,  even 

demand  hitherto  made,  were  not  reluctant  with  at  the  high  interest  allowed  in  India.     They 

regard  to  this  last.     The  quantity  of  opium  are  indeed  so  greedily  sought  there,  and  (bc^ 

required  by  the  freighters,  and  the  permission  cause  they  tend  to  baring  an  immediate  and 

of  a  trading  voyage,  were  granted  without  visible  distress  in  Leadenhall-street)  so  much 

hesitation.  The  cargo  having  become  &r  more  dreaded  here,  that  by  an  act  of  parliarooit  the 

valuable  by  this  small  infusion  of  private  in-  company's  servants  are  restricted  from  draw- 

terest,  the  armament,  which  was  deemed  su^  ing  bills  beyond  a  certain  amount  upon  the 

ficient  to  defend  the  company's  large  share  of  company  in  England, 

the  adventure,  was  now  discovered  to  be  un-  -     In  Bengal  they  have  been  restrained  to 

equal  to  the  protection  of  the  vriiole.     For  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds 

the  convoy  of  these  two  ships  the  council  hire  annually.    The  legislature,  influenced  more 

and  arm  another.    How  they  were  armed,  or  strongly  with  the  same  apprehensions,  has  re- 

whether  in  fact  they  were  properly  armed  at  strained  the  directors,  as  the  directors  have 

all,  does  not  appear.    It  is  true  that  the  so-  restrained  their  servants ;  and  have  gone  so 

preme  council  proposed  that  these  ships  sfaouki  far  as  to  call  in  the  power  of  the  lords  of  the 

also  oonvey  supplies  to  Madras ;  but  this  was  treaatuy  to  authorize  the  acceptance  of  anj 
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bilb  bejond  mi  UBount  prescribed  in  the     company ,  not  the  English,  which  must  pre- 
■ct.  scribe  the  tenns;  particularly  in  a  commodity, 

The  &lse  principles  of  this  unmercanti!o     which,  if  withheld  from  them  at  their  market 
transaction  (to  speak  of  it  in  the  mildest     price,  they  can,  whenever  they  please,  be  cer- 
tenns)  were  too  gross  not  to  be  risible  to     tain  of  purchasing  as  a  condemned  contraband, 
tboee  who  contrired  it.     That  the  company         There  are  two  further  circumstances  in  this 
sboold  be  made  to  borrow  such  a  sum  as  two     transaction,  which  strongly  mark  its  charao- 
hundred  thousand  pounds*  at  eight  per  cent,     ter ;  the  first  is,  that  this  adventure  to  China, 
(or  terms  deemed  by  the  company  to  be     was  not  recommended  to  them  by  the  factory  of 
worse)  in  order  first  to  buy  a  commodity,  re-     Canton ;  it  was  dangerous  to  attempt  it  witb- 
presented  by  themselves  as  depreciated  in  its     out  their  previous  advice,  and  an  assurance 
ordinary  market,  in  order  afterwards  to  carry     grounded  on  the  state  of  the  market,  and  the 
000401^  of  it  through  a  circuitous  trading     dispositions  of  the  government,  that  the  mea- 
iN>yage ;  depending  for  its  ultimate  success     sure,  in  a  commercial  light,  would  be  profita- 
on  the  prudent  and  fortunate  management  of    ble,  or  at  least  safe.     Neither  was  that  fao- 
two  or  three  sales,  and  purchases  and  re-sales     tory  applied  to  on  the  state  of  the  bills, 
of  goods,  and  the  chance  of  two  or  three  mar-    which,  upon  their  own  account,  they  might 
keta,  with  all  the  risks  of  sea  and  enemy,  was     be  obliged  to  draw  upon  Europe,  at  a  time 
plainly  no  undertaking  for  such  a  body.    The     when  the  council  of  Bengal  direct  them  to 
actirity,  private  interest,  and  the  sharp  eye  of    <lra^  bills  to  so  enormous  an  amount, 
personal  superintendency,  may  now  and  then         The  second  remarkable  circumstance  is, 
auoceed  in  such  projects ;  but  the  remote  in-     t^  ^«  board  of  trade  in  Calcutta  (the  pro- 
^»ection  and  unwieMy  movements  of  great     P^  administrator  of  all  that  relates  to  the 
ptiblic  bodies  can  find  nothing  but  loss  in     company's  investment)  does  not  seem  to  have 
them.      Their  gains,  comparatively  small,     given  it»  approbation  to  the  project,  or  to 
ought  to  be  upon  sure  grounds ;  but  here  (as     bare  been  at  all  consulted  upon  it.     The  sale 
the  council  states  the  matter)  the  private  tra-     of  opium  had  been  adjudged  to  the  board  of 
der  actually  declines  to  deal ;  which  is  a  proof    trade  for  the  express  purpose  of  selling  it  in 
more  thanneoessary  to  demonstate  the  extreme     Bengal,  not  in  China;  and  of  employing  the 
imprudence  of  such  an  undertaking  on  the     produce  of  such  sale  in  the  raanu&ctures  of 
company's  account.    Still  stronger  and  equal-     ^  country,  in  which  the  original  commodity 
ly  obvious  objections  lay  to  that  member  of    ^^  produced.     On  the  whole,  it  appears  a 
the  project,  which  regards  the  introduction  of    Vkere  trading  speculation  of  the  council,  invad- 
«  contraband  commodity  into  China,  sent  at     i^g  ^  department  of  others,  without  lights 
Mich  a  risk  of  sebure,  not  only  of  the  imme-     <^  its  own,  without  authority,  or  information 
diata  object  to  be  smuggled  in,  but  of  all  the     ^^om  any  other  quarter.     In  a  commercial 
company's  property  in  Canton,  and  possibly     view,  it  straitened  the  company's  investment, 
«C  a  haard  to  the  existence  of  the  British  fiu>     to  which  it  was  destined;  as  a  measure  of 
tory  at  that  port.  finance,  it  is  a  contrivance,  by  which  a  mono- 

It  is  stated,  indeed,  that  a  monopolizing  polyi  formed  for  the  increase  of  revenue,  in- 
oompany  in  Canton,  called  the  Cobong,  had  tocul  of  becoming  one  of  its  resources,  in- 
reduced  commerce  there  to  a  deplorable  state,  volves  the  treasury,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
and  had  rendered  the  gains  of  private  mer^  a  debt  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
chants,  either  in  opium  or  any  thing  else,  so  I^  ^f*  Hastings,  on  the  expiration  of 
anall  and  so  precarious,  that  they  were  no  ^^-  Mackenzie's  contract,  (the  advantages  of 
looger  able,  by  purchasing  that  article,  to  ^hich  to  the  company  had  been  long  cknibt- 
fivniah  the  company  with  money  for  a  China  ^h)  bad  put  himself  in  a  situation  to  do  his 
investment.  For  this  purpose,  the  person  ^^^Ji  Bome  immediate  loss  to  the  revenue 
whoM  proposal  is  accepted,  declares  his  pro-  would  have  been  the  worst  consequence  of  the 
ject  to  be  to  set  up  a  monopoly  on  the  part  of  *Heged  depreciation  ;  probably  it  would  not 
the  company  against  the  monopoly  of  the  bave  been  considerable.  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
Chineae  mmcfaants ;  but  as  the  Chinese  mo-  contract,  which  at  first  was  for  three  years, 
Bopoly  is  at  home,  and  supported  (as  the  bad  been  only  renewed  for  a  year.  Had  the 
flainate  relerred  to  asserts)  by  the  country  nxat  course  been  pursued  widi  Mr.  Sullivan, 
maysCiatei ;  it  is  plain  it  is  the  Chinese     they  wouU  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  adopt 

some  plan,  which  might  have  secured  them 

♦  The  whole  sum  has  not  been  actually  rals-     fr«n  •^J  *<>"  ^  *"•,  ,?"*  they  pursued  ano- 
•i }  bat  the  ddlckDcy  is  not  very  considerable,     thorplan;  they  carefiilly  put  all  remedy  still 
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longer  out  of  their  readi,  by  giving  their  con- 
tr«ct  for  four  years.  To  cover  all  these  ir- 
regularities, they  interest  the  settlement  in 
their  favour,  by  holding  out  to  them  the  most 
tempting  of  all  baits,  in  a  chance  of  bills  upon 
Europe. 

In  this  manner  the  servants  abroad  have 
conducted  themselves  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Suli van's  contract  for  opium,  and  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  commodity.  In  England,  the  court 
of  directors  took  it  into  consideration.  First 
as  to  the  contract,  in  a  letter  dated  12th  July, 
1782,  they  say,  that  "  liaving  condemned  the 
contract  entered  into  with  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Ibr  the  provision  of  opium,  they  cannot  but 
be  turpriud  at  your  having  concluded  a  new 
contract  for  four  years  relative  ti>  that  article 
with  Mr.  Stephen  Sulivan,  without  leaving 
the  decision  of  it  to  the  court  of  directors." 

The  sentiments  of  the  directors  are  proper, 
and  worthy  of  persons  in  public  trust.  Their 
mtrprise  indeed  at  the  disobedience  to  their 
orders  is  not  perfectly  natural  in  those  who 
Ibr  many  years  have  scarcely  been  obeyed  in 
a  single  instance.  They  probably  asserted 
their  authority,  at  this  time,  with  as  much 
rigour  as  their  condition  admitted. 

They  proceed :  "  We  do  not  mean  (say 
they)  to  convey  any  censure  on  Mr.  Sulivan 
respecting  the  transaction;  but  wo  cannot 
withhold  our  displeasure  from  the  governour- 
general  and  council  at  such  an  instance  of 
contempt  of  our  authority."  They  then  pro- 
ceed justly  to  censure  the  removal  of  the  in- 
spection, and  some  other  particulars  of  this 
gross  proceeding.  As  to  the  criminality  of 
the  parties,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  a 
breach  of  duty  in  servants  is  highly  aggravat- 
ed by  the  rank,  station,  and  trust  of  the  of* 
fending  party.  But  no  party,  in  such  con- 
spiracy to  break  orders,  appear  to  us  wholly 
firee  from  fault. 

The  directors  did  their  duty  in  reprobating 
this  contract ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee, that  further  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to 
inquire  into  the  legal  validity  of  a  transaction, 
which  manifestly  attempts  to  prevent  the 
court  of  directors  from  applying  any  remedy 
to  a  grievance  which  has  been  for  years  the 
constant  subject  of  complaints. 

Both  Mr.  Sulivan  and  Mr.  Hastings  are 
the  company's  servants,  bound  by  their  cove- 
nants and  their  oaths  to  promote  the  interest 
of  their  roasters,  and  both  equally  bound  to  be 
obedient  to  their  orders.  If  the  govemour- 
general  had  contracted  with  a  stranger,  not 
apprised  of  the  company's  orders,  and  not 
bound  by  any  prerious  engagement,  the  con- 


tract might  have  been  good  \  but  whether  a 
contract  made  between  two  servants,  contrary 
to  the  orders  of  their  common  master,  and  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  known  interest,  be  a 
breach  of  trust  on  both  sides ;  and  whether 
the  contract  can  in  equity  have  force  to  bind 
the  company,  whenever  they  shall  bo  inclined 
to  free  themselves  and  tl>e  country  they  govern 
from  this  mischievous  monopoly,  your  com- 
mittee think  a  subject  worthy  of  further  in- 
quiry. 

With  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  opium, 
the  directors  very  properly  condemn  the  direct 
contraband,  but  they  approve  the  trading  voy- 
age. The  directors  have  observed  nothing 
concerning  the  loans.  They  probably  re- 
served that  matter  fi>r  future  consideration. 

In  no  affair  has  the  connection  between  ser- 
vants abroad  and  persons  in  power  among  the 
proprietors  of  tlie  India  company  been  mora 
discernible  than  in  this.  But  if  such  confede- 
racies, cemented  by  such  means,  are  suffered 
to  pass  without  due  animadversion,  the  au- 
thority of  parliament  must  become  as  ineffica^ 
cious  as  all  other  authorities  have  proved,  to 
restrain  the  growth  of  disorders  either  in  India 
or  in  Europe. 


SALT. 


The  reports  made  by  the  two  committees 
of  the  house,  which  sat  in  the  years  1772 
and  1773,  of  the  state  and  conduct  of  the  in- 
land trade  of  Bengal  up  to  that  period,  have 
assisted  the  inquiries  of  your  committee  with 
respect  to  the  third  and  last  article  of  mono- 
poly, viz.  that  of  salt ;  and  made  it  unneces- 
sarv  for  them  to  enter  into  so  minute  a  detail 
on  that  subject  as  they  have  done  on  some 
others. 

Your  committee,  find  that  the  late  Lord 
Olive  constantly  asserted,  that  the  salt  trade 
in  Bengal  had  been  a  monopoly  time  imme- 
morial ;  that  it  ever  was  and  ever  must  be  a 
monopoly  ;  and  that  Coja  Wazid,  and  other 
merchants  long  before  him,  had  given  to  the 
nabob  and  his  ministers  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  for  the  exclusive  privilege. 
The  directors,  in  their  letter  of  the  24th  Do> 
cember,  1776,  paragraph  seiveBty-siz,  say, 
"  that  it  has  ever  been  in  a  great  measnre  an 
exclusive  trade." 

The  secret  committee  report,  that  under 
the  government  of  the  nabobs,  the  duty  on 
salt  made  in  Bengal  was  two  and  an  half  per 
cent,  paid  by  MuBsnhneBf  and  fire  per  cent. 
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p&id  b^  Gentoos.    On  the  accession  of  Mir 
Cassim  in  1760,  the  claim  of  the  company's 
•enrants  to  trade  in  salt,  duty  free,was  first 
aTOwed.     Mr.  Vansittart  made  an  agreement 
with  him,  by  which  the  duties  should  be  fixed 
at  nine  per  cent.     The  council  annulled  the 
agreement,  and  reduced  the  duty  to  two  and 
an  half  per  cent.     On  this,  Mir  Cassim  or- 
dered, that  no  customs  or  duties  whatsoever 
should  be  collected  for  the  future.     But  a 
majority  of  the  council  (22d  March,  1763) 
resolved,  that  the  making  the  exemption  gene- 
ral was  a  breach  of  the  company's  privileges  ; 
and  that  the  nabob  should  be  positively  re- 
quired to  recall  it,  and  collect  duties  as  before 
from  the  country  merchants,  and  all  other  per- ' 
sons,  who  had  not  the  protection  of  the  com- 
pany's dustuck.     The  directors,  as  the  evi- 
dent reason  of  the  thing,  and  as  their  duty  re- 
quired, disapproved  highly  of  these  transac- 
tions, and  ordered  (8th  February,  1764,)  a 
^nal  and  ^eetual  atop  to  be  put  to  the  inland 
trade  in  saitf  and  several  other  articles  of 
commerce.      But  other    politics  and  other 
interests  prevailed ;  so  that,  in  the  May  fol- 
lowing, a  general  court  resolved,  that  it  should 
be  recommended  to  the  court  of  directors  to 
reconsider  the  preceding  orders.     In  conse- 
quence of  which,   the  directors  ordered  the 
governour  and  council  to  form  a  plan,  in  con- 
cert with  the  nabob,  for  regulating  the  inland 
trade. 

On  these  last  orders  Lord  Olive's  plan  was 
formed  in  1766  for  engrossing*  the  sole  pur- 
diase  of  salt,  and  dividing  the  profits  among 
the  company's  seniour  servants.  The  direc- 
tors, who  had  hitherto  reluctantly  given  way 
to  a  monopoly  under  any  idea,  or  for  any 
purposes,  disapproved  of  this  plan,  and  on  the 
1 7th  of  May,  1766,  ordered  it  to  be  abolish- 
ed; but  they  substituted  no  other  in  its  room. 
In  this  manner  things  continued  until  No- 
rember,  1767,  when  the  directors  repeated 
their  orders  for  excluding  all  persons  whatso- 
ever, excepting  the  natives  only,  from  being 
cooommed  in  the  inland  trade  in  salt;  and 
they  declared,  that  (vide  par.  90)  "tuck 
irmde  is  htrtby  aboUehed  and  put  a  final  end 
le."  In  the  same  letter  (par.  92)  they  order- 
ed that  the  salt  trade  shoukl  be  laid  open  to 
the  natives  in  general,  subject  to  such  a  duty 
mm  might  produce  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  This  policy  was 
•dopted  by  the  legislature.  In  the  act  rf 
17^,  it  was  expressly  provided,  that  it  shoukl 
Aot  be  lawful  for  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
to  angafe,  intarmeddle,  or  be  any  way  con- 
ciiaHi  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  inland 
Vol..  ni.— 4. 


trade  in  salt,  except  on  the  India  company'! 
account. 

Under  the  positive  orders  of  the  company, 
the  salt  trade  appears  to  have  continued  open 
from  1768  to  1772.  The  act  indeed  contain- 
ed an  exception  in  favour  of  the  company,  and 
lefl  them  a  liberty  of  dealing  in  salt  upon 
their  own  account.  But  still  this  policy  re- 
mained unchanged,  and  their  orders  unre- 
voked. But  in  the  year  1772,  without  any 
instruction  from  the  court  of  directors  indicat- 
ing a  change  of  opinion  or  system,  the  whole 
produce  was  again  monopolized,  professedly 
for  the  use  of  the  company,  by  Mr.  Hastings. 
Speaking  of  this  plan,  he  says  :  (letter  to  the 
directors,  22d  February,  1775,)  "  No  new 
hardship  has  been  imposed  upon  the  salt 
manufacturers  by  taking  the  management  of 
that  article  into  tlie  hands  of  government; 
the  only  difference  is,  that  the  profit,  which 
was  before  reaped  by  English  gentlemen  and  by 
Banians,  is  now  acquired  by  the  company." 
In  May,  1766,  the  directors  had  condemned 
the  monopoly  on  any  condition*  whaUoevtr, 
*'  At  that  time  they  thought  it  neither  consis- 
tent with  their  honour  nor  their  dignity  to  pro- 
mote such  an  exclusive  trade."  ''  They  con- 
sidered it  too  as  disgraceful  and  below  tht 
dignity  of  their  present  situation  to  allow  of 
such  a  monopoly  ;  and  that,  were  they  to  al- 
low it  under  any  restrictions,  they  should 
consider  themselves  as  assenting  and  subscrib- 
ing to  all  the  roischieGi,  which  Bengal  had 
presented  to  them  for  four  years  past.** 

Notwithstanding  this  solemn  declaration, 
in  their  letter  of  24th  December,  1776,  thej 
approve  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  say, 
'*  that  the  monopoly  on  its  present  footing  can 
be  no  considerable  grievance  to  the  country," 
&c. 

This,  however,  was  a  rigorous  monopoly. 
The  account  given  of  it  by  General  Olaver- 
ing,  Oolonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis,  in 
their  minute  of  11th  January,  1775,  in  which 
the  situation  of  the  Molungees,  or  persons 
employed  in  the  salt  manufacture,  is  particu- 
larly described,  is  stated  at  length  in  the  ap- 
pendix. Mr.  Hastings  himself  says,  **  the 
power  of  obliging  Molungees  to  work  haa 
been  customary  firom  time  immemorial." 

Nothing  but  great  and  clear  advantage  to 
government  could  accoimt  for,  and  nothing  at 
all  perhaps  could  justify  the  revival  of  mono- 
poly thus  circumstanced.  The  advantage 
proposed  by  its  revival  was  the  transferring 
the  profit,  which  was  before  reaped  by  E^ng- 
lish  gentlemen  and  Banians,  to  the  company. 
The  profits  of  the  former  were  not  problema- 
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tical.  It  was  to  be  teen  what  the  effect 
would  be  of  a  scheme  to  transfer  them  to  the 
latter,  even  under  the  management  of  the  pro- 
jector himself.  In  the  revenue  consultations 
of  September,  1766,  Mr.  Hasting  said, 
*'  many  causes  hare  since  combined  to  reduce 
this  article  of  revenue  tUmott  to  nothing. 
The  plan,  which  I  am  note  inclined  to  recom- 
mend for  the  future  management  of  the  salt 
revenue,  differs  widely  from  that  which  I 
adopted  under  different  circumstances." 

It  appears  that  the  ill  success  of  his  former 
scheme  did  not  deter  him  from  recommending 
another.  Accordingly,  in  July,  1777,  Mr. 
Hastings  proposed,  and  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  salt  mahls  should  be  let,  with  the  lands,  to 
the  farmers  and  Zemindars  for  a  ready  money 
rent,  including  duties ;  the  salt  to  be  left  to 
their  disposal. 

After  some  trial  of  this  method,  Mr.  Has- 
tings thought  fit  to  abandon  it.  In  Septem- 
bm",  1780,  he  changed  his  plan  a  third  time, 
and  proposed  the  institution  of  a  talt  q/Jiee-- 
the  salt  was  to  be  again  engrossed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  company,  and  the  management 
conducted  by  a  number  of  salt  agents. 

From  the  preceding  facts  it  appears,  that  in 
this  branch  of  the  company's  government  lit- 
tle regard  has  been  paid  to  the  ease  and  wel- 
fare of  the  natives ;  and  that  the  directors 
have  no  where  shown  greater  inconsistency 
than  in  their  orders  on  this  subject.  Yet 
salt,  considering  it  as  a  necessary  of  life,  was 
by  no  means  a  safe  and  proper  subject  for  so 
many  experiments  and  innovations.  For  ten 
years  together  the  directors  reprobated  the 
idea  of  suffering  this  necessary  of  life  to  be 
engrossed  on  any  condition  v>hat»oev€r ;  and 
strictly  prohibited  all  Europeans  from  trading 
in  it.  Yet,  as  soon  as  they  were  made  to 
expect  from  Mr.  Hastings,  that  the  profits  of 
the  monopoly  should  be  converted  to  their 
own  use,  they  immediately  declared,  that  it 
"  could  be  no  considerable  grievance  to  the 
country,"  and  authorized  its  continuance; 
until  he  himself,  finding  it  produced  little  or 
nothing,  renounced  it  of  his  own  accord. 
Your  committee  are  apprehensive  that  this 
will  at  all  times,  whatever  flattering  appear- 
ance it  may  wear  fw  a  time,  be  the  fate  of 
any  attempt  to  monopolize  the  salt  for  the 
profit  of  government.  In  the  first  instance  it 
will  raise  the  price  on  the  consumer  beyond 
its  just  level ;  but  that  evil  will  soon  be  cor- 
rected by  means  ruinous  to  the  company  as 
monopolists,  viz.  by  the  embezzlement  of 
their  own  salt,  and  by  the  importation  of 
Ibreign  salt,  neither  of  which  the  goremment 


of  Bengat  may  tmve  power  for  any  long  time 
to  prevent.  In  the  end,  government  will  pro- 
bably be  undersold,  and  beaten  down  to  a 
losing  price.  Or,  if  they  should  attempt  to 
force  all  tbe  advantages  from  this  article,  of 
which  by  every  exertion  it  may  be  made  capa- 
ble, it  may  distress  some  otlier  part  of  their 
possessions  in  India,  and  destroy,  or  at  least 
impair,  the  natural  intercourse  between  them. 
Ultimately  it  may  hurt  Bengal  itself,  and  the 
produce  ^  its  landed  revenue,  by  destroying 
the  VMit  of  that  grain,  which  it  would  other- 
wise barter  for  salt. 

Your  committee  think  it  hardly  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  many  changes  of  plan  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  management  of  the 
salt  trade,  are  far  firom  honourable  to  the  com- 
pany's government ;  and,  tliat,  even  if  tha 
monopoly  of  this  article  were  a  profitable  con- 
cern, it  should  not  be  permitted.  Exclusive 
of  the  general  effect  of  this  and  of  all  monopo- 
lies, the  oppressions  which  the  manufacturera 
of  salt,  called  MolungeoMy  still  suffer  under  it, 
though  perhaps  alleviated  in  some  particulars, 
deserve  particular  attention.  There  is  evi- 
dence enough  on  the  company's  records  to  sa- 
tisfy your  committee  that  these  people  have 
been  treated  with  great  rigour  ;  and  not  only 
defrauded  of  the  due  payment  of  their  labour, 
but  delivered  over,  like  cattle,  in  succession 
to  different  masters,  who,  under  pretence  of 
buying  up  the  balances  due  to  their  preceding 
employers,  find  means  of  keeping  them  in  per- 
petual slavery.  For  evils  of  this  nature  there 
can  be  no  perfect  remedy,  as  long  as  the  mo- 
nopoly continues.  They  are  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  and  cannot  be  cured  or  effectually 
counteracted  even  by  a  just  and  vigilant 
administration  on  the  spot.  Many  objec- 
tions occur  to  the  farming  of  any  branch  of 
the  public  revenue  in  Bengal,  particularly 
against  farming  the  salt  lands.  But  the  dilem- 
ma to  which  government,  by  this  system,  ia 
constantly  reduced,  of  authorizing  great  injus- 
tice, or  sufiVring  great  loss,  is  alone  sufficient 
to  condemn  it.  Either  government  is  expect- 
ed to  support  the  farmer  or  contractor  in  all 
his  pretensions  by  an  exertion  of  power,  which 
tends  of  necessity  to  the  ruin  of  the  parties 
subjected  to  the  farmer's  contract,  and  to  the 
suppression  of  free  trade ;— or,  if  such  assis- 
tance be  refused  him,  he  complains  that  he  is 
not  supported — that  private  persons  interfere 
with  his  contract— that  the  manufacturers 
desert  their  labour,  and  that  proportionate  de- 
ductions must  be  allowed  him. 

After  the  result  of  their  examination  into  the 
general  nature  and  effect  of  this  monopoly,  it 
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remains  only  for  your  committee  to  inquire 
whether  there  was  any  valid  foundation  for  that 
declaration  of  Mr.  Hastings,  which  we  con- 
clude must  have  principally  recommended  the 
monopoly  of  salt  to  the  favour  of  the  court  of 
directors  ;  viz.  "  that  the  profit,  which  was  be- 
fore reaped  by  English  gcntlemeni  and  by  Ba- 
nians, was  now  acquired  by  the  company."  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  proved  and  acknowledged 
before  the  govemour-general  and  council,when 
they  inquired  into  this  matter  in  March,  1775| 
that  the  chiefs  and  councils  of  thoee  districts, 
in  which  there  were  salt  mahls,  reserved  par- 
ticular salt  farms  for  their  own  use,  and  divid- 
ed the  profits,  in  certain  stated  proportions, 
among  themselves  and  their  assistants.  But, 
unleaa  a  detail  of  these  transactions,  and  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  them,  should  be  call- 
ed for  by  the  house,  it  is  our  wish  to  avoid 
entering  into  it.  On  one  example  only  your 
oommittee  think  it  just  and  proper  to  insist, 
stating  first  to  the  house  on  what  principles 
they  have  made  this  selection. 

In  pursuing  their  inquiries,  your  committee 
have  endeavoured  chiefly  to  keep  in  view  the 
conduct  of  persons  in  the  highest  stations, 
particularly  of  those,  in  whom  the  legislature, 
%B  well  as  tlie  company,  have  placed  a  special 
confidence  ;  judging  that  the  conduct  of^  such 
persons  is  not  only  most  important  in  itself, 
but  most  likely  to  influence  the  subordinate 
ranks  of  the  service.  Your  committee  have 
also  examined  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
of  directors  on  all  those  instances  of  the  be- 
haviour of  their  servants  that  seemed  to  de- 
serve, and  did  sometimes  attract,  their  imme- 
diate attention.  They  constantly  find  that  the 
negligence  of  the  court  of  directors  has  kept 
pace  with,  and  roust  naturally  have  quickened, 
the  growth  of  the  practices  which  they  have 
eoodemned.  Breach  of  duty  abroad  will  al- 
ways go  hand  in  hand  with  neglect  of  it  at  home. 
la  general,  the  court  of  directors,  though  suffi- 
ciently severe  in  censuring  offences,  and 
somefimes  in  punishing  th^  whom  they 
have  regarded  as  offenders  of  a  lower  rank,  ap- 
pear to  have  suffered  the  most  conspicuous, 
•ad,  therefore,  the  most  dangerous,  examples 
of  disobedience  and  misconduct  in  the  first 
department  of  their  service,  to  pass  with  a 
ttfk\e  and  ineffectual  condemnation .  In  those 
cases  which  they  have  deemed  too  apparent 
■ad  too  strong  to  be  disregarded  even  with 
safety  to  themselves,  and  against  which  their 
heaviest  displeasure  has  been  declared,  it  ap- 
pears to  your  committee  that  their  interfor- 
SBca,  such  as  it  was,  had  a  mischievous,  rath- 
m  than  a  osefb)  tendency.    A  total  neglect  of 


duty  in  this  respect,  however  culpable,  is  not 
to  be  compared,  either  in  its  nature  or  in  its 
consequences,  with  the  destructive  principles 
on  which  they  have  acted.  It  has  been  their 
practice,  if  not  system,  to  inquire,  to  censure, 
and  not  to  punish.  As  long  as  ihe  miscon- 
duct of  persons  in  power  in  Bengal  was  en- 
couraged by  nothing  but  the  hopes  of  conceal- 
ment, it  may  be  presumed,  that  they  felt  some 
restraint  upon  their  actions,  and  that  they 
stood  in  some  awe  of  the  power  placed  over 
them.  Whereas  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that 
the  late  conduct  of  the  court  of  directors  tells 
them,  in  effect,  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  certainty  of  a  discovery. 

On  the  same  principle  on  which  your  conv- 
mittee  have  generally  limited  their  researches 
to  the  persons  placed  by  parliament,  or,  rais- 
ed or  put  in  nomination  by  the  court  of  directors 
to  the  highest  station  in  Bengal,  it  was  also 
their  original  wish  to  limit  Uiose  inquiries  to 
the  period  at  which  parliament  interposed  its 
authority  between  the  company  and  their  ser- 
vants, and  gave  a  new  constitution  to  the 
presidency  of  Fort  William.  If  tlie  company's 
servants  had  taken  a  new  date  from  tliat  pe- 
riod, and  if  from  thenceforward  their  conduct 
had  corresponded  with  the  views  of  the  legisla- 
ture, it  is  probable  that  a  review  of  the  trans- 
actions of  remoter  periods  would  not  have 
been  deemed  necessary,  and  that  the  remem- 
brance of  them  would  have  been  gradually 
effaced,  and  finally  buried  in  oblivion.  But 
the  reports  which  your  committee  have  alrea- 
dy made,  have  shown  the  house  that  from  the 
year  1772,  when  those  proceedings  commenced 
in  parliament,  on  which  the  act  of  the  follow- 
ing year  was  founded,  abuses  of  every  kind 
have  prevailed  and  multiplied  in  Bengal  to  a 
degree  unknown  in  former  times,  and  are  per- 
fectly sufficient  to  account  for  the  present  dis- 
tress of  the  company's  affairs  both  at  home 
and  sbroad.  The  affair  which  your  commit- 
tee now  lays  before  the  house,  occupies  too 
large  a  space  in  the  company's  records,  and 
is  of  too  much  importance  in  every  point  of 
view,  to  be  passed  over. 

Your  committee  find  tliat  in  March,  1 775,  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  governour-gene- 
ral  and  council  by  a  person  called  Coja  Ka- 
worke,  an  Armenian  merchant  resident  at 
Dacca,  (of  which  division  Mr.  Richard  Bar- 
well  had  lately  been  chief,)  setting  forth  in 
substance,  that  in  November,  1773,  the  peti- 
tioner had  farmed  a  certain  salt  district  called 
Savage-pooTy  and  had  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  committee  of  circuit  for  providing 
and  delivering  to  the  India  company  the  salt 
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produced  in  that  diftrict :  that  in  1773  he 
fanned  another  called  Selimabad  on  similar 
conditions :  he  alleges,  that  in  F^ruary,  1774, 
when  Mr.  Barwell  arrived  at  Dacca,  he  charg- 
ed the  petitioner  with  125,500  rupees  (equal 
to  13,000/.)  as  a  contribution  ;  and,  in  order 
to  levy  it,  did  the  same  year  deduct  20,799  ru- 
pees from  the  amount  of  the  odvonce-morMy, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  petition- 
er, on  account  of  the  India  company,  for  the 
provision  of  salt  in  the  two  farms ;  and,  after 
doing  so,  compelled  the  petitioner  to  execute 
and  give  him  four  different  bonds  for  77,627 
rupees,  in  the  name  of  one  Porran  Pmdy  for 
the  remainder  of  such  contribution  or  unjust 
proGt. 

Such  were  the  allegations  of  the  petitioa 
relative  to  the  unjust  exaction.  The  harsh 
means  of  compelling  the  payment  make  anoth- 
er and  very  material  part ;  for  the  petitioner 
asserts,  that  in  order  to  recover  the  amount  of 
these  bonds,  guards  were  placed  over  him,  and 
that  Mr.  Barwell,  by  ill  usage  and  oppres- 
■ions,  recovered  from  him,  at  different  timM, 
46,656  Arcot  rupees,  besides  283  rupeM  ex- 
torted by  the  guard ; — ^that,  aAer  this  payment 
two  of  the  bonds,  containing  36,31 3  rupees, 
were  restored  to  him,  and  he  was  again  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  four  Peoiu  (or  guards) 
to  pay  the  amount  of  the  remaining  two  bonds. 
The  petition  further  charges,  that  the  said 
ffentlemen  and  his  people  had  also  extorted 
from  the  petitioner  other  sums  of  money, 
which,  taken  together,  amounted  to  25,000 
rupees. 

But  the  heaviest  grievance  alleged  by  him 
is,  that  ader  tho  sums  of  money  had  been  ex- 
torted on  account  of  the  farms,  the  &ith  usual 
in  such  transactions  is  allowed  not  to  have 
been  kept ;  but,  after  the  petitioner  had  been 
obliged  to  buy  or  compound  for  the  farms,  that 
they  were  taken  from  him  ; — "  that  the  said 
Richard  Barwell,  Esquire,  about  his  departure 
from  Dacca,  in  October,  1774,  for  self-interest, 
wrested  from  the  petitioner  the  aforesaid  two 
mahls  or  destricts,  and  (armed  them  to  anoth- 
er person,  notwithstanding  he  had  extorted 
firom  the  petitioner  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  on  account  of  those  Pergunnahs." 

To  this  petition  your  committee  find  two 
accounts  annexed,  in  which  the  sums  said  to 
be  paid  to  or  taken  by  Mr.  Barwell,  and  the 
respective  dates  of  the  several  payments,  are 
specified ;  and  they  find  that  the  account  of 
particulars  agrees  with  and  makes  up  the  groai 
sum  charged  in  the  petition. 

Mr.  Barwell's  immediate  answer  to  the 
preceding  charge  it  oootained  in  two  letters 


to  the  board,  dated  23d  and  24th  d  Marck, 
1776.  The  answer  is  remarkable.  He  as- 
serts, that  "  the  whole  of  Kaworke's  relation 
is  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  facts ;  that 
the  simple  fact  was,  that  in  January,  1774,  ths 
salt  mahls  of  Savage-poor  and  Selimabad  be> 
came  hi*^  and  were  re-let  by  him  to  this  nuUi 
in  the  names  of  Bussant  Roy  and  Kissen  Deb, 
on  condition  that  he  should  account  with  him 
{Mr.  Banoell)  for  profits  to  a  certain  sum ; 
and  that  he  {Mr.  BanoeU)  engaged  for  Savage- 
poor,  in  the  pemianon  of  iU  being  a  very  pro- 
JitaJUefarm  ;"  and  l«e  concludes  with  saying, 
*'  if  I  am  mistaken  in  my  reasoning,  and  (As 
toish  to  add  to  my  jvrtune  hat  warped  tny 
Judgment^  in  a  transaction  that  may  appear 
to  the  board  in  a  light  different  to  what  I  view 
it  in,  it  is  past;  I  cannot  recall  it;  and  I 
rather  choose  to  admit  an  error  than  deny  a 
fact."  In  his  second  letter  he  says,  "  To  the 
honourable  court  of  directors  I  will  submit 
all  my  rights  in  the  salt  contracts  I  engaged 
in  ;  and  if,  in  their  opinion,  those  rights  vest 
in  the  company,  I  will  account  to  them  for  tho 
last  shilling  I  have  received  from  such  con- 
tracts, my  intentions  being  upright ;  and,  as 
I  never  did  wish  to  profit  myself  to  the  pre- 
judice of  my  employers,  by  their  judgment  I 
will  be  implicitly  directed." 

The  majority  of  the  board  desired  that 
Kaworke's  petition  should  be  transmitted  to 
England  by  the  ship  then  under  despatch ;  and 
it  was  accordingly  sent,  with  Mr.  BarwelPs 
replies.  Mr.  Barwell  moved  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration 
what  he  had  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  Kawor- 
ke's petition  and  a  committee  was  accordingly 
appointed,  consisting  of  all  the  members  of  the 
council,  except  tJie  govemour-general. 

The  committee  opened  their  proceedings 
with  reading  a  second  petition  from  Kaworke, 
containing  corrected  accounts  of  cash,  said  to 
be  forcibly  taken,  and  of  the  extraordinary  and 
unwarrantable  profits  taken  or  received  from 
him  by  Richard  Barwell,  Esquire ;  all  which 
are  inserted  at  large  in  the  appendix.  By 
these  accounts  Mr.  Barwell  is  charged  with  a 
balance,  or  debt,  of  22,421  rupees  to  Kaworke. 
The  principal  difference  between  him  and  Mr. 
Barwell  arises  firom  a  different  mode  of  stat- 
ing the  accounts  acknowledged  to  exist  be- 
tween them.  In  the  account  current,  signed 
by  Mr.  Barwell,  he  givM  Kaworke  credit  for 
for  the  receipt  of  98,426  rupees,  and  charges 
him  with  a  balance  of  27,073  rupees. 

The  facts  stated,  or  admitted  by  Mr.  Bar- 
well,  are  as  follows :  that  tho  salt  fiuns  of 
Selimabad  and  Savage-poor  wore  Ms,  and  re- 
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lat  by  him  to  die  two  Anneaiaa  merchants, 
Michael  ftad  Kaworke,  oo  condition  of  their 
pajin^  hina  125,000  rupees,  excluaivo  of 
Cheir  eogagementfl  to  the  company  ;  that  the 
engagement  was  written  in  the  name  of  £us- 
soH/  Rey  and  Kiuen  Deb  Sing :  and  Mr. 
Barweli  says,  that  the  reason  of  its  being  "  in 
these  people's  names  was,  because  it  wa»  not 
ihoughl  oontittent  with  the  ptiblie  regulaiiofM 
tk&t  the  nametofanjf  Eurt^anthould  appear,** 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  policy  was  carried 
to  a  itill  greater  length :  means  were  used  to 
remove  such  an  obnoxious  proceeding  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  public  eye ;  and  they  were 
mch  as  will  strongly  impress  the  house  with 
dM  fikcility  of  abuse,  and  the  extreme  difficul- 
ty of  detection  in  eyery  thing  which  relates  to 
die  Indian  administration.  For  these  subeti- 
tnted  persons  were  again  represented  by  the 
fiuther  substitution  of  another  name,  viz. 
Hada  Chum  Dejfy  whom  Mr.  Barweli  asserts 
to  be  a  real  person  living  at  Dacca,  and  who 
stood  for  the  factory  of  Dacca ;  whereas  the 
Armenian  affirms,  that  there  was  no  such 
person  as  Rada  Chwmf  and  that  it  was  a  fic- 
titious name. 

Mr.  Barweli,  in  his  justification,  proceeds 
to  affirm,  that  Coja  Kaworke  never  had  the 
management  of  the  salt  mahls,  "  hut  on  con- 
dition  of  accounting  to  the  former  chief  and  to 
Mr.  BarvoeUfor  a  *pec\fied  advantage  arieing 
from  them — that  Mr.  Barweli  determined, 
wUkout  he  could  reconcile  the  intereate  of  the 
fimbUe  Ufith  hie  oton  private  emoluments,  that  he 
would  not  engage  in  this  concern ;  and  that, 
when  he  took  an  interest  in  it,  it  uxtefor  tpe^ 
cyfid  ben^  in  money,  and  every  condition  in 
the  public  engagement  to  be  answered." 

Your  committee  have  stated  the  preceding 
6ets  in  the  same  terms  in  which  they  are  stat- 
ed by  Mr.  Barweli.  The  house  is  to  judge 
how  fiu-  they  amount  to  a  defence  against  the 
diarges  contained  in  Kaworke*s  petition,  or  to 
an  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  principal 
part  of  it.  Mr.  Barweli  does  not  allow  that 
eompalsion  was  used  to  extort  the  money 
wilicfa  he  received  from  the  petitioner,  or  that 
the  latter  was  dispossessed  of  the  farms  in 
eonsegoeoce  of  an  offer  made  to  Mr.  Barweli 
by  another  person  (Ramsunder  Paulet)  to 
pny  him  a  lack  of  rupees  more  for  it.  The 
truth  ottheoe  charges  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Tbaj  were  declared  by  Mr.  Barweli  to  be 
frlae ;  bat  no  attempt  was  made  by  him  to  in- 
validate or  confute  them,  though  it  concem- 
•d  his  reputation,  and  it  was  his  duty  in  the 
■latkii  wherein  he  was  placed,  that  charges 
«f  toeh  a  nature  sboukl  have  been  disapproved, 


at  least  the  accuser  should  have  been  pushed 
to  the  proof  of  them.  Nothing  of  this  kind 
appears  to  have  been  done,  or  even  attempted. 

The  transaction  itself,  as  it  stands,  is  clear- 
ly collusive  ;  the  form  in  which  it  is  conduct- 
ed is  clandestine  and  mysterious  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree ;  and  the  acknowledged  object 
of  it  a  great  illicit  profit,  to  be  gained  by  an 
agent  and  trustee  of  the  company  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  employers,  and  of  which  he  con- 
fesses he  has  received  a  considerable  part. 

The  committee  of  the  govemour-general 
and  council  appear  to  have  closed  their  pro- 
ceedings with  several  resolutions,  which,  with 
the  answers  given  by  Mr,  Barweli  as  a  de- 
fence, are  inserted  in  the  appendix.  The 
whole  are  referred  thither  together,  on  account 
of  the  ample  extent  of  the  answer.     These 

f»apers  will  be  found  to  throw  considerable 
ight,  not  only  on  the  points  in  question,  but 
on  the  general  administration  of  the  compa- 
ny's revenues  in  Bengal.  On  some  passages 
in  Mr.  Barwell's  defence,  or  account  of  his 
conduct,  your  committee  offer  the  following 
remarks  to  the  judgment  of  the  house  :— 

In  his  letter  of  the  23d  March,  1775,  be 
says,  that  he  engaged  for  Savage-poor,  in  the 
persiuuion  of  its  being  a  very  profitable  farm. 
In  this  place  your  committee  think  it  proper 
to  state  the  17th  article  of  the  regulations  of 
the  committee  of  circuit,  formed  in  May,  1772, 
by  the  president  and  council,  of  which  Mr. 
Barweli  was  a  member,  together  with  their 
own  observations  thereupon. 

17th.  "  That  no  Peshcar,  Banyan,  or  other 
servant,  of  whatever  denomination,  of  the 
collector,  or  relation  or  dependent  of  any  such 
servant,  be  allowed  to  farm  lands,  nor  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  to  hold  a  concern  in  any  farm, 
nor  to  be  security  for  any  farmer ;  that  the 
collector  be  strictly  enjoined  to  prevent  such 
practicM ;  and  that,  if  it  shall  be  discovered 
that  any  one,  under  afaUe  name,  or  any  kind 
of  coUueion,  hath  found  means  to  evade  this 
order,  he  shall  be  subject  to  an  heavy  fine,  pro* 
portionate  to  the  amount  of  the  farm,  and  the 
(arm  shall  be  re-let,  or  made  Khas :  and  if  it 
shall  appear  that  the  collector  shall  have  coun- 
tenanced, approved,  or  connived  at  a  breach 
of  this  regulation,  he  shall  stand  ipso  facto 
dismissed  fi-om  his  coUectorship.  Neither 
shall  any  European,  directly  or  indirectly,  be 
permitted  to  rent  lands  in  any  part  of  the 
coimtry." 

Remark  by  the  Board. 

17th.  "  If  the  collector,  or  any  persons  who 
partake  of  his  authority,  are  permitted  to  be 
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the  &rmeri  of  the  countrj,  no  other  persons  preceded  Mr.  Barwell  in   the  chieCship  of 

will  dare  to  be  their  competitors,  of  course  Dacca,  in  a  letter  dated  29th  of  April,  1775, 

they  will  obtain  the  farms  on  their  own  terms,  declares  that  he  paid  to  the  committee  of  cir« 

ll  is  notJ!t  that  the  $eroantM  of  the  company  cuit  12,000  rupees  as  their  profit  on  a  sinj^Ie 

fhould  be  deaUre  with  their  maeteri.     The  salt  farm ;  which  sum,  ho  says,  "  1  paid  the 

collectors  are  checks  on  tlie  farmers.     If  they  committee  at  their  request,  before  their  de- 

themselves  turn  &rmers,  what  checks  can  be  parture  from  Dacca,  and  reimbursed  myself 

found   for  them?     What   security   will  the  out  of  <Ae  <KftHimre«  directed  to  be  issued  for 

company  have  for  their  property,  or  where  the  provision  of  the  salt.     Thus  one  illicit 

are  the  Ryots  to  look  (or  relief  a^^aiinst  op-  and  mischievous  transaction  always  leads  to 

pressions?"  another ;  and  the  irrej^ular  farming  of  revenue 

The  reasons  assigned  for  the  preceding  re-  brings  on  the  misapplication  of  the  commer* 

gulation  seem  to  your  committee  to  be  per*  cial  advances.** 

(ectly  just ;  but  they  can  by  no  means  be  re-         Mr.  Barwell  professes  himself  to  be  sensi- 

conciled  to  those  which  induced  Mr.  Barwell  ble,  "  that  a  wish  to  add  to  his  fortune  may 

to  engage  in  the  salt  farms  of  Selimabad  and  posaUUy  have  warped  his  judgment ;  and  that 

Savage-poor.     In  the  first  place,  his  doing  so  he  rather  chooses  to  admit  an  errour  than  deny 

b  at  length  a  direct  and  avowed,  though  at  a  fact."     But  your  committee  are  of  opinion 

first  a  covert  violation  of  the  public  regular  that  the  extraordinary  caution,  and  the  intri- 

tion,  to  which  he  was  himself  a  party,  as  cate  contrivances  with  which  his  share  in  this 

a  member  of  the  government,  as  well  as  an  transaction  is  wrapped  up,  form  a  sufficient 

act  of  disobedience  to  the  company's  positive  proof  that  he  was  not  altogether  misled  in  his 

orders  on  this  subject.     In  their  general  letter  judgment ;  and  though  there  might  be  some 

of  the  17th  of  May,  1766,  the  court  of  direc-  merit  in  acknowledging  an  error  before  it  was 

tors  say,  *'  We  positively  order,  that  no  cove-  discovered,  there  could  be  very  little  in  a  con- 

nanted  servant,  or  Englishman,  residing  un-  fession  produced  by  previous  detection, 
der  our  protection,  shall  be  suffered  to  hold         The  reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  Barwell  in 

any  land  for  his  own  account,  directly  or  in-  defence  of  the  clandestine  part  of  this  trans- 

directly,  in  his  own  name  or  that  of  others,  or  action,  seem  to  your  committee  to  be  insufii- 

to  be  concerned  in  any  farms  or  revenues  cient  in  themselves,  and  not  very  fit  to  ho 

whatsoever.**  urged  by  a  man  in  his  station.     In  one  place 

Secondly.  If,  instead  of  letting  the  com-  he  says,  that  "  it  was  not  thought  consistent 

pany*s  lands  or  farms  to  indifferent  persons,  with  the  public  regulations  that  the  names  of 

their  ageat  or  trustee  be  at  liberty  to  hold  any  Europeans  s?undd  appear"     In  another, 

them  himself,  he  will  always  (on  principles  he  says,  "  I  am  aware  of  the  objection  that 

stated  and  adhered  to  in  the  defence)  have  a  has  been  made  td  the  English  taking  farms 

sufficient  reason  for  farming  them  on  his  own  under  the  names  of  the  natives,  as  prohibited 

account,  since  he  can  at  all  times  make  them  by  the  company*s  orders ;  and  I  must  deviate 

as  profitable  as  he  pleases  ;  or,  if  he  leases  a  little  upon  this.     It  has  been  generally  un- 

them  to  a  third  person,  yet  reserves  an  inter-  derstood  that  the  scope  and  tendency  of  the 

mediate  profit  for  himself,  that  profit  may  be  honourable  company's  prohibition  of  farms  to 

as  great  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  must  be  neces-  Europeans  was  meant  only  to  exclude  such 

■arily  made  at  the  company's  expense.     If,  at  as  could  not  possibly,  in  their  own  persons, 

the  same  time,  he  be  collector  of  the  rcve-  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  £>ewanny 

Dues,  it  will  be  his  interest  to  recommend  re-  courts  of  Adawlet ;  because,  upon  any  failure 

missions  in  favour  of  the  nominal  farmer,  and  of  engagements,  upon  any  complaint  of  unjust 

he  will  have  it  his  power  to  sink  the  amount  oppression,  or  other  cause  of  discontent  what- 

of  his  cellections.  ever,  it  was  supposed  an  European  might 

These  principles,  and  the  correspondent  screen  himself  from  the  process  of  the  country 

practices,  leave  the  India  company  without  judicature.     But  it  was  never  supposed  that 

any  security  that  all  the  leases  of  the  lands  of  an  European  of  credit  and  responsibility  was 

Bengal  may  not  have  been  disposed  of  under  absolutely  incapable    from    holding  certain 

that  administration,    which    made   the  five  tenures  under  the  sanction  and  authority  of 

years'  settlement  in  1772,  in  the  same  man-  the  country  laws,  or  Crom  becoming  security 

ner,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  for  such  native  fiirmers,  contractors,  &c.  &c. 

To  enable  the  house  to  judge  how  far  this  as  he  might  protect  and  employ.** 
apprehension  may  be  founded,  it  will  be  pro-         Tour  committee  have  opposed  this  con- 

per  to  state,  that  Mr.  Nicholas  Grueber,  who  itniction  of  Mr.  Barwell's  to  the  positive  or- 
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der,  wkidi  the  cooduct  it  is  meant  to  colour,  "  Some  of  the  caaes^"  they  say,  are  8o  Jla^ 

has  violated.     *'  Europeans  of  credit  and  re-  grantly  corrupt,  and  others  attended  toith  ctr- 

sponsibility,"  that  is,  Europeans  armed  with  cumslances  «o  oppressive  to  the  inhabitant*,  that 

wealth  and  power,  and  exercising  offices  of  it  would  be  unjust  to  stiffer  the  delinquents  to 

authority  and  trust,  instead  of  being  excepted  go  unpunished.^^     With  this  observation  their 

from  the  spirit  of  the  restriction,  must  be  sup-  proceedings  appear  to  have  ended,  and  paused 

posed  the  persons  who  are  chiefly  meant  to  be  for  more  than  a  year. 

comprehended  in  it;  for,  abstract  the  idea  of  On  the4lh  of  March,  1778,  the  directors  sp- 
an European  from  the  ideas  of  power  and  in-  pear  to  have  resumed  the  subject.  In  their  let- 
fluence,  and  the  restriction  is  no  longer  ra-  ter  of  that  date,  they  instructed  the  govemour 
tional,  and  council  forthwith  to  commence  a  prosecu- 

Your  committee  are  therefore  of  opinion,  tion  in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  against 

that  the  nature  of  the  evil,  which  was  meant  the  persons  who  composed  the  committee  of 

to  be  prevented  by  the  above  orders  and  regu-  circuit,   or   their   representatives,    and   also 

Nations,  was  not  altered,  or  the  evil  itself  di-  against  Mr.  Barwell,  in  order  to  recover,  for 

minished,  by  the  collusive  methods  made  use  the  use  of  the  company,  the  amount  of  all  ad- 

of  to  evade  them ;  and  that,  if  the  regulations  vantages  acquired  by  them  from  their  several 

were  proper,  (as  they  unquestionably  were,)  engagements  in  salt    contracts  and  farms. 

they  ought  to  have  been  punctually  complied  Adverting  however  to  the  declaration  made 

with ;  particularly  by  the  members  of  the  go-  by  Mr.  Barwell,  that  he  would  account  to 

▼erament  who  formed  the  plan,  and  who,  as  the  court  of  directors  for  the  last  shilling  ha 

trustees  of  the  company ,  were  especially  an-  had  received,  and  abide  implicitly  by  their 

•werable  for  their  being  duly  carried  into  exe-  judgment,   they  thought  it  probable  that  on 

cution.     Your  committee  have  no  reason  to  being  acquainted  with  their  peremptory  orders 

believe  that  it  could  ever  have  been  generally  for  commencing  a  prosecution,  he  might  be 

understood  **  that  the  company's  prohibition  desirous  of  paying  his  share  of  profits  into  the 

of  farms  to  Europeans  was  meant  only  to  ex-  company's  treasury ;  and  they  pointed  out  a 

elude  such  as  could  not  possibly,  in  their  own  precaution  to  be  used  in  accepting  such  a 

persons,  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tender  on  his  part. 

Dewanny  courts ;" — no  such  restriction  is  so  On  this  part  of  the  transaction  your  corn- 
much  as  hinted  at.  And,  if  it  had  been  so  mittee  observe,  that  the  court  of  directors  ap- 
understood,  Mr.  Barwell  was  one  of  the  per-  pear  blameable  in  having  dr^Iaycd  till  Februa- 
sons  who,  G-om  their  rank,  station,  and  influ-  ry,  1777,  to  take  any  measure  in  consequence, 
cnce,  must  have  been  the  principal  objects  of  of  advices  so  interesting  and  important,  and 
the  prohibition.  Since  the  establishment  of  on  a  matter,  concerning  which  they  had  made 
the  company  8  influence  in  Bengal,  no  Euro-  so  strong  a  declaration ;  considering  tiiat, 
peans,  of  any  rank  whatever,  have  been  sub-  early  in  April,  1776,  they  say  ''  they  had  ui- 
ject  to  the  process  of  the  country  judicature ;  vestigated  the  charges,  and  had  then  come  to 
and  whether  they  act  avowedly  for  themselves  certain  resolutions  concerning  them."  But 
and  take  farms  in  their  own  name,  or  substi-  their  delaying  to  send  out  positive  orders  for 
tute  native  Indians  to  act  for  them,  the  diflfer-  conunencing  a  prosecution  against  the  parties 
ence  is  not  material.  The  same  influence  concerned,  till  March,  1778,  cannot  be  ac- 
that  screened  an  European  from  the  jurisdio-  counted  for.  In  the  former  letter  they  promise, 
tion  of  the  country  courts,  would  have  equally  if  they  should  find  it  necessary,  to  return  the 
protected  his  native  agent  and  representative,  original  covenants  of  such  of  their  servants  as 
For  many  years  past  the  company's  servants  had  been  any  ways  concerned  in  the  undue 
have  presided  in  those  courts,  and,  in  com-  receipt  of  money,  in  order  to  enable  the  gover- 
parison  with  their  authority,  the  native  autho-  nour-general  and  council  to  recover  the  same 
rity  is  nothing.  by  suits  in  the  supreme  court.     But  your 

The  earliest  instructions,  that  appear  to  committ-e  do  not  find  that  the  covenants  were 

have  been  given  by  the  court  of  directors,  in  ever  transmitted  to  Bengal.     To  whatever 

consequence  of  these  transactions  in  Bengal,  cause  these  instances  of  neglect  and  delay 

are  dated  the  5th  of  February,  1777.     In  their  may  be   attributed,   they  could   not   fail  to 

letter  of  that  date  they  applaud  the  proceed-  create  an  opinion  in  Bengal,  that  the  court  of 

ings  of  the  board,  meaning  the  majority,  (then  directors  were  not  heartily  intent  upon  the 

consisting  of  General    Clavering,   Colonel  execution  of  their  own  orders,  and  to  dia- 

Monson,  and  Mr.  Francb)  as  highly  merito-  courage  those  members  of  government,  who 

I,  and  promise  them  their  ySrmesf  support,  were  disposed  to  undertake  so  invidious  a  duty. 
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In  consequence  of  these  delays,  even  their 
first  orders  did  not  arrive  in  Bengal  until 
some  time  afler  the  death  of  Colonel  Monson, 
when  the  whole  power  of  the  board  had  do 
Tolvcd  to  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Barwell. 
When  they  sent  what  they  call  their  positive 
orden  in  March,  1778,  they  had  long  been  ap- 
prized of  the  death  of  Colonel  Monson,  and 
must  have  been  perfectly  certain  of  the  effect 
which  that  event  would  have  on  the  subse- 
quent measures  and  proceedings  of  the  gover- 
nour-general  and  council.  Their  opinion  of 
the  principles  of  those  gentlemen  appears  in 
their  letter  of  the  28ih  of  November,  1777, 
wherein  they  say,  "  they  cannot  but  express 
their  concern,  that  the  power  of  granting  away 
their  property  in  perpetuity,  should  have  de- 
Tolved  upon  such  persons.'* 

But  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  directors 
appears  to  be  open  to  objections  of  a  nature 
still  more  serious  and  important.  A  recovery 
of  the  amount  of  Mr.  Barwell's  profits  seems 
to  be  the  only  purpose,  which  they  even  pro- 
fessed to  have  in  view.  But  your  committee 
are  of  opinion,  that  to  preserve  the  reputation 
and  dignity  of  the  government  of  Bengal  was 
a  much  more  important  subject,  and  ought  to 
have  been  their  first  consideration.  The 
prosecution  was  not  the  pursuit  of  mean  and 
subordinate  persons,  who  might,  with  safety 
to  the  public  interest,  remain  in  their  seats 
during  such  an  inquiry  into  their  conduct.  It 
appears  very  doubtful  whether,  if  there  were 
grounds  for  such  a  prosecution,  a  proceeding 
in  Great  Britain  were  not  more  politic  than 
one  in  Bengal .  Such  a  prosecution  ought  not 
to  have  been  ordered  by  the  directors  but  upon 
grounds  that  would  have  fully  authorized  the 
recall  of  the  gentleman  in  question.     This 

{irosecution,  supposing  it  to  have  been  serious- 
y  undertaken,  and  to  have  succeeded,  must 
l»ve  tended  to  weaken  the  government,  and  to 
degrade  it  in  the  eyes  of  all  India.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  entrust  a  man,  armed  as  he  was 
with  all  the  powers  of  his  statimi,  and  indeed 
of  the  government,  with  the  conduct  of  a  pro- 
secution against  himself,  was  altogether  in- 
consistent and  absurd.  The  same  letter,  in 
which  they  give  these  orders,  exhibits  an  ex- 
ample, which  sets  the  inconsistency  of  their 
conduct  in  a  stronger  light,  because  the  case 
is  somewhat  of  a  similar  nature,  but  infinitely 
less  pressing  in  its  circumstances.  Observ- 
ing that  the  board  of  trade  had  commenced  a 
prosecution  against  Mr.  William  Barton,  a 
member  of  that  board,  for  various  acts  of 
peculation  committed  by  him,  they  say,  "  We 
must  bo  of  opinion  that  as  proHcuHont  arc 


aetuallj/  carrying  on  againU  him  by  our  board 
of  tradtj  he  is,  during  such  prosecution  at 
least,  an  improper  person  to  hold  a  seat  eU 
that  board;  and  therefore  we  direct  that  he 
be  suspended  from  the  company's  service  un- 
til our  further  pleasure  concerning  him  be 
known."  The  principle  laid  down  in  this  in- 
struction, oven  before  their  own  opinion  con- 
cerning Mr.  Barton's  case  was  declared,  and 
merely  on  the  prosecution  of  others,  serves  to 
render  their  conduct  not  very  accountable  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Barwell.  Mr.  Barton  was  in 
a  subordinate  situation,  and  his  remaining  or 
not  remaining  in  it  was  of  little  or  no  moment 
to  the  prosecution.  Mr.  Barton  was  but  one 
of  seven ;  whereas  Mr.  Barwell  was  one  of 
four,  and,  with  the  govemour-general,  was  in 
effect  the  supreme  council. 

In  the  present  state  of  power  and  patronage 
in  India,  and  during  the  relations  which  are 
permitted  to  subsist  between  the  judges,  the 
prosecuting  officers,  and  the  council-generalj 
your  committee  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
mode  of  prosecuting  the  highest  members  in 
the  Bengal  government,  before  a  court  at 
Calcutta,  could  have  been,  in  almost  any 
case,  advisable. 

It  is  possible  that  particular  persons,  in 
high  judicial  and  political  situations  may,  by 
force  of  an  unusual  strain  of  virtue,  be  placed 
fiur  above  the  influence  of  those  circumstances, 
which  in  ordinary  cases  are  known  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  human  mind.  But  your 
committee,  sensible  that  laws  and  public  pro- 
ceedings ought  to  bo  made  for  general  situa- 
tions, and  not  for  personal  dispositions,  are 
not  inclined  to  have  any  confidence  in  the 
effect  of  criminal  proceedings  where  no  means 
are  provided  for  preventing  a  mutual  con- 
nection, by  dependencies,  agencies  and  em- 
ployments, between  the  parties  who  arc  to 
prosecute  and  to  judge,  and  those  who  are  to 
be  prosecuted  and  to  be  tried. 

Your  conunittee,  in  a  former  report,  have 
stated  the  consequences  which  they  appre- 
hended from  the  dependency  of  the  judges  on 
the  govemour-general  and  council  of  Bengal ; 
and  the  house  has  entered  into  their  ideas 
upon  this  subject.  Since  that  time  it  appears 
that  Sir  Elijah  Impey  has  accepted  of  the 
guardianship  of  Mr.  Barwell's  children,  and 
was  the  trustee  for  his  affairs.  There  is  no 
law  to  prevent  this  sort  of  connection  ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  it  might  not  at  all  affect  the 
mind  of  that  judge,  or  (upon  his  account)  in- 
directly influence  the  conduct  of  his  brethren  ; 
but  it  must  forcibly  affect  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  matter  of  complaint  against  govern- 
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BMttt,  and  wboM  came  the  court  of  directon  his  minute  of  that  date,  he  says  "  thtU  tht 
a|>pear  to  eapouae,  in  a  country  where  the  au-  9t<iU  of  Him  health  had  long  tinet  render^  it 
thfority  c^  the  court  of  directors  has  seldom  ntcusary  for  him  to  r^um  to  Europe" 
been  exerted,  but  to  be  despised ;  whore  the  Your  cominittee  observe,  that  he  continued 
operation  of  laws  is  but  very  imperfectly  un-  in  Bengal  another  year.     He  says,  "  that  he 
dorstood ;  but  where  men  are  acute,   saga-  had  hitherto  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Sir  John 
cinas,  and  even  suspicious  of  the  effect  of  Dayi  the  company's  advocate ;  but  as  the  sea- 
all  personal  connections.     Their  suspicions,  son  was  now  far  advanced,  he  wished  to  bring 
though  perhaps  not  rightly  applied  to  every  the  trial  speedily  to  issue." 
individual,  will  induce  them  to  take  indica-  In  this  minute  he  retracts  his  original  en- 
tioRS  (rom  the  situations  and  connections  of  gagement  to  submit  himself  to  the  judgment 
the  prosecuting  parties,  as  well  as  of  the  of  the  court  of  directors,  "  and  to  account  to 
judges.     It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed,  that  them  for  the  last  shilling  he  had  received." 
Mr.  Naylor,  the  company's  attorney,  lived  in  He  says,  *'  that  no  merit  had  been  given  him 
Mr.  Bamell's  house ;  the  late  Mr.  Bogle,  the  for  the  offer ;  that  a  most  unjustifiable  advan- 
company*8  commissioner  of  law  suits,  owed  tage  had  been  attempted  to  be  made  of  it,  by 
his  place  to  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Hastings  first  declining  it  and  deteending  to  abuMtj  and 
and  Mr.  Barwell,  by  whom  the  office  was  then  giving  orders  upon  it,  as  if  it  had  been 
created  for  him  ;  and  Sir  John  Day,  the  com-  rejected,  when  called    upon   by  him  in  tho 
pany^s  advocate,  who  arrived  in  Bengal  in  person  of  his  agent,  to  bring  home  the  charge 
February,  1779,  had  not  been  four  months  in  of  delinquency." 

Calcutta,  when  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Barwell,  Mr.  BarwelPs  re6ections  on  the  proceed- 

and  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  doubled  his  salary,  con-  ings  of  the  court  of  directors  are  not  altogeth- 

trary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  er  clearly  expressed  ;  nor  does  it  appear  dis- 

Wheler.  tinctly  to  what  fiicts  he  alludes.     He  asserta 

If  the  directors  are  known  to  devolve  the  that  a  most  unjustifiable  advantage  had  been 
whole  cognizance  of  the  offences  charged  on  attempted  to  be  made  of  his  offer.     The  fact 
th«ir  servants,  so  highly  situated,  upon  the  is,  the  court  of  directors  have  no  where  de- 
•upreme  court,  an  excuse  will  be  furnished,  if  clined  accepting  it ;  on  the  contrary,  ihej  cau- 
already  it  has  not  been  furnished,  to  the  direo-  tion  the  govemour-general  and  council  about 
tors  for  declining  the  use  of  their  own  propo*  ihe  manner  of  receiving  the  tender  of  the  mo- 
political  power  and  authority  in  examining  ney,  which  they  expect  him  to  make.     They 
into,  and  animadverting  on  the  conduct  <^  say  nothing  of  any  call  made  on  them  by  Mr. 
their  servants.     Their  true  character  as  strict  Harwell's  agent  in  England ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
masters  and  vigilant  govemours  will  merge  in  pear  to  your  committee  that  they  "  have  de- 
tbat  of  prosecutors.     Their  force  and  energy  scended  to  abuse."'    They  have  a  right,  and 
will  ev^)orate  in  tedious  and  intricate  pro-  it  is  their  duty,  to  express  in  distinct  and  ap- 
ceascs ;  in  law  suits  which  can  never  end,  propriate  terms  their  sense  of  all  blameable 
and  which  are  to  be  carried  on  by  the  very  conduct  in  their  servants. 
dependants  of  those  who  are  under  prosecu-  So  far  as  may  he  collected  from  the  evidence 
tkm.     On  their  part,  these  servants  will  de-  of  the  company's  records,  Mr.  Barwell's  as- 
cliiie  giving  satidaction  to  their  masters,  b»-  sertions  do  not  appear  well  supported  ;  but 
cause  they  are  already  before  another  tribu-  even  if  they  were  more  plausible,  your  com- 
■al;  and  thus,  by  shifting  responsibility  from  mittee  apprehend,  that  he  could  not  be  dis- 
band to  hand,  a  confederacy  to  defeat  tho  charged  from  his  solemn  recorded  promise  to 
whole  spirit  of  the  law,  and  to  remove  all  abidebythejudgment  of  the  court  of  directors. 
real  restraints  on  their  actions,  may  be,  in  Their  judgment  was  declared  by  their  resolu- 
tiflM,  Ibnned  between  the  servants,  directors,  tion  to  prosecute,  which  it  depended  upon 
prosecutors,  and  court.     Of  this  great  danger,  himself  to  satisfy  by  making  good  his  engage- 
yoor  committee  will  take  further  notice  in  ment.     To  excuse  his  not  complying  with  tho 
another  place.  company's  claims  he  says,  "  that  his  eompii* 
No  notice  whatever  appears  to  have  been  anee  toould  be  urged  as  a  confemon  of  delin,' 
taken  of  the  company's  orders  in  Bengal  till  queney^  and  to  proceed  from  conviction  of  Ats 
tha  11th  of  January,  1779,  when  Mr.  Barwell  having  uturped  on  the  right*  of  the  company.* 
I,  that  the  diaim  made  upon  Atm  by  the  Considerations  of  this  nature  might  properly 
^  dertde/re  ehould  be  eubmitted  to  the  have  induced  Mr.  Barwell  to  stand  upon  hia 
's  lait^fer§f  and  that  they  ehould  be  right  in  the  first  instance,  *'  and  to  appeal  (to 

^Mi^  mttntded  JopntecuU  ttpoaif.    In  use  his  own  words)  to  (As  too*  ^Aiteoimlry,  in 
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mtdgr  to  vindieaU  hiafame.^  But  hia  peribnn- 
ance  could  not  have  more  weight  to  infer  de- 
linquencj  than  his  promiie.  Your  commit- 
tee think  his  observation  comes  too  late. 

If  he  had  stood  a  trial  when  he  first  ac- 
knowledged the  facta,  and  submitted  himself 
to  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  directors,  the 
•uit  would  have  been  carried  on  under  the  di- 
rection of  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Mon- 
■on,  and  Mr.  Francis  ;  wher«u,  in  the  year 
1779,  his  influence  at  the  board  gave  him  the 
conduct  of  it  himself.  In  an  interval  of  (bur 
years,  it  may  be  presumed  that  great  altera- 
tions might  have  happened  in  the  state  of  the 
evidence  against  him. 

In  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  gov- 
emour-general  and  council,  the  house  will  find 
tiiat  Mr.  Harwell  complained  that  his  instan- 
ces for  carrying  on  the  prosecution  were  in« 
effectual,  owing  to  the  legal  difficulties  and 
delays  urged  by  the  eompanj^e  law  qjfflcere; 
which  your  committee  do  not  find  have  yet 
been  removed.  As  fiu  as  the  latest  advices 
reach,  no  progress  appears  to  have  been  made 
in  the  business.  In  July,  1782,  the  court  of 
directors  found  it  necessary  to  order  an  ac- 
count of  all  suits  against  Europeans,  depend- 
ing in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  to  be 
transmitted  to  them,  and  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  bringing  them  to  a  determination. 


■ALTPBTKB. 

The  next  article  of  direct  monopoly,  sub- 
■orvient  to  the  company's  export,  is  saltpetre. 
This,  as  well  as  opium,  is  fiur  the  greater  part 
the  produce  of  the  province  of  Bahar.  The 
difference  between  the  management  and  desti- 
nation of  the  two  articles  has  been  this  :  un- 
til the  year  I78t,  the  opium  has  been  sold  in 
the  country,  and  the  produce  of  the  sale  laid 
oat  in  country  merchandise  for  the  company's 
export.  A  great  part  of  the  saltpetre  is  sent 
out  in  kind,  and  never  has  contributed  to  the 
interior  circulation  and  commerce  of  Bengal. 
It  is  managed  by  agency  on  the  company's  ac- 
count. The  price  paid  to  the  manu&cturer  is 
invariable.  Some  of  the  larger  undertakers 
receive  advances  to  enable  them  to  prosecute 
their  work ;  but  as  they  are  not  always  equal- 
ly careful  or  fortunate,  it  happens  that  large 
balances  accumulate  against  them.  Orders 
have  been  sent  from  CalcutU,  fi-om  time  to 
time,  to  recover  their  balances,  with  little  or 
no  success;  but  with  great  vexation  to  all 
eonoemed  in  the  manu&ctnre.    Sometimee 


they  have  imprisoned  the  Aiiling  contractors 
in  their  own  houses ;  a  severity  which  answers 
no  useful  purpose.  Such  persons  are  so  ma* 
ny  hands  detached  from  the  impn)vement,  and 
added  to  the  burthen  of  the  country.  They 
are  persons  of  skill  drawn  from  the  future 
supply  of  that  monopoly,  in  favour  of  which 
they  are  prosecuted.  In  case  of  the  death  of 
the  debtor,  this  rigorous  demand  falls  upon 
the  ruined  houses  of  widows  and  orphans, 
and  may  be  easily  converted  into  a  means 
either  of  cruel  oppression,  or  a  mercenary 
indulgence,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  ex- 
actors. 

Instead  of  thus  having  recourse  to  impri- 
sonment, the  old  balance  is  sometimes  deduct- 
ed firom  the  current  produce.  This,  in  the^je 
circumstances,  is  a  grievous  discouragement. 
People  must  be  discouraged  from  entering 
into  a  business,  when,  the  commodity  being 
fixed  to  one  invariable  standard,  and  confined 
to  one  market,  the  best  success  can  be  attended 
only  with  a  limited  advantage,  whilst  a  defec- 
tive produce  can  never  bo  compensated  by  an 
augiimented  price.  Accordingly,  very  little  of 
these  advances  has  been  recovered  ;  and  after 
much  vexaticm  the  pursuit  has  generally,  been 
abandoned.  It  is  plain  that  there  can  be  no 
iiie  and  vigour  in  any  business  under  a  mono- 
poly so  constituted ;  nor  can  the  true  produc- 
tive resources  of  the  country,  in  so  large  an 
article  of  its  commerce,  ever  come  to  be  fully 
known. 

The  supply  for  the  company's  demand  in 
England  has  rarely  fallen  short  of  two  thou- 
sand tons,  nor  much  oxceded  two  thousand 
five  hundred.  A  discretionary  allowance  of 
this  commodity  has  been  made  to  the  French, 
Dutch,  and  Dajies,  who  purchase  their  allotted 
shares  at  some  small  advance  on  the  company'a 
price.  The  supply  destined  for  the  London 
market  is  proportioned  to  the  spare  tonnage  ; 
and,  to  accommodate  that  tonnage,  the  salt- 
petre is  sometimes  sent  to  Madras,  and  some- 
times even  to  Bombay ;  and  that  not  unfre- 
quently  in  vessels  expressly  employed  for  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  Law,  chief  of  Patna,  being  examined 
on  the  effect  of  that  monopoly,  delivered  his 
opinion,  that,  with  regard  to  the  company's 
trade f  the  monopoly  was  advantageous  ,*  but 
as  sovereigns  of  the  country  they  must  be 
losers  by  it.  These  two  capacities  in  the 
company  are  found  in  perpetual  contradiction. 
But  much  doubt  may  arise  whether  this  m(»o- 
poly  will  be  found  advantageoua  to  the  com- 
pany, either  in  the  one  capacity  or  the  other. 
The  groas  commodity,  mooopolixed  for  aale 
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in  London,  is  procured  from  the  revenues  in 
Bengal ;  the  cert&in  is  given  for  the  hazard- 
ous. The  loss  of  interest  on  the' advances, 
sometimes  the  loss  of  the  principal ;  the  ex- 
p<»se  of  carriage  from  Patna  to  Calcutta ; 
the  various  loadings  and  unloadings,  and  in- 
surance ;  (which  though  borne  by  the  compa^ 
njy  is  still  insurance ;  )  the  engagement  (or 
the  ordnance,  limited  in  price,  and  irregular 
in  payment ;  the  charge  of  agency  and  man- 
agement through  all  its  gradations  and  succes- 
sions ;  when  all  these  are  taken  into  conside- 
ration, it  may  be  found,  that  the  gain  of  the 
company,  as  traders,  will  be  far  from  compen- 
sating their  loss  an  sovereigns.  A  body  like 
the  East-India  company  can  scarcely,  in  any 
circumstance,  hope  to  carry  on  the  details  of 
such  a  business,  from  its  commencement  to 
its  conclusion,  with  any  degree  of  success. 
In  the  subjoined  estimate  of  profit  and  loss, 
the  value  of  the  commodity  is  stated  at  its  in- 
Toice  price  at  Calcutta.  But  this  affords  no 
just  estimate  of  the  whole  effect  of  a  dealing, 
where  the  company's  charge  commences  in 
the  first  rudiments  of  the  manufacture,  and 
not  at  the  purchase  at  the  place  of  sale  and 
valuation  ;  for  they  may  be  heavy  losses  on 
the  value  at  which  the  saltpetre  is  estimated, 
when  shipped  off  on  their  account,  without 
any  appearance  in  the  account ;  and  the  in- 
quiries of  your  committee,  to  find  the  char- 
ges on  the  saltpetre  previous  to  the  shipping, 
have  been  fruitless. 


BRITISH  OOTKRIIMKIIT  IV  XITDXA. 

The  other  link  by  which  India  is  bound  to 
Great  Britain,  is  the  government  established 
there  originally  by  the  authority  of  the  East- 
India  company,  and  aflerwards  modified  by 
parliament,  by  the  acts  of  177S  and  1780. 
This  system  of  government  appears  to  your 
committee  to  be  at  least  as  much  disordered, 
and  as  much  perverted  from  every  good  pur- 
pose, for  which  lawful  rule  is  established,  as 
the  trading  system  has  been  from  every  just 
principle  of  commerce.  Your  committee,  in 
tracing  the  causes  of  this  disorder  through  its 
effects,  have  first  considered  the  government 
as  it  is  constituted  and  managed  within  itself, 
beginning  with  its  most  essential  and  funda- 
mental part,  the  order  and  discipline,  by  which 
the  supreme  authority  of  this  kingdom  is  main- 
tained. 

The  British  government  in  India  being  a 
mbordinate  and  delegated  power,  it  ought  to 


be  considered  as  a  fundamental  principle  in 
such  a  system,  that  it  is  to  be  preserved  in 
the  strictest  obedience  to  the  government  at 
home.  Administration  in  India,  at  an  im- 
mense distance  from  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
authority  ;  entrusted  with  the  most  extensive 
powers ;  liable  to  the  greatest  temptations ; 
possessing  the  amplest  means  of  abuse ;  rul- 
ing over  a  people  guarded  by  no  distinct  or 
well-ascertained  privileges,  whose  language, 
manners,  and  radical  prejudices,  render  not 
only  redress,  but  all  complaint  on  their  part, 
a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty ;  such  an  ad- 
ministration, it  is  evident,  never  can  be  mado 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain, 
or  even  tolerable  to  the  natives,  but  by  the 
strictest  rigour  in  exacting  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  authority  lawfully  set  over  it. 

But  your  committee  find,  that  this  princi* 
pie  has  been  for  some  years  very  little  attend- 
ed to.  Before  the  passing  the  act  of  1773, 
the  professed  purpose  of  which  was  to  securo 
a  better  subordination  in  the  company's  ser- 
vants, such  was  the  firmness  with  which  the 
court  of  directors  maintained  their  authority, 
that  they  displaced  govemour  Cartier,  confess- 
edly a  meritorious  servant,  for  disobedience 
of  orders ;  although  his  case  was  not  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  question  by  whom  the  ordera 
were  to  be  obeyed.  Yet  the  directors  were 
so  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a  punctual  and 
literal  obedience,  that,  conceiving  their  orders 
went  to  the  parties,  who  were  to  obey,  as 
well  as  to  the  act  to  be  done,  they  proceeded 
with  a  strictness,  that,  in  all  cases,  except 
that  of  their  peculiar  government,  might  well 
be  considered  as  rigorous.  But  in  proportion 
as  the  necessity  of  enforcing  obedience  grew 
stronger  and  more  urgent,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  objects 
affected  by  disobedience,  this  rigour  has  been 
relaxed.  Acts  of  disobedience,  have  not  on- 
ly grown  frequent,  but  systematic ;  and  they 
have  appeared  in  such  instances,  and  are  mani* 
fefted  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  amount  in  the 
company's  servants,  to  little  less  than  abso- 
lute independence ;  against  which,  on  the  part 
of  the  directors,  there  is  no  struggle,  and  hard- 
ly so  much  as  a  protest  to  preserve  a  claim. 

Before  your  committee  proceed  to  offer  to 
the  house  their  remarks  on  the  most  distin- 
guished of  these  instances,  the  particulars  of 
which  they  have  already  reported,  they  deem 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  some  detail  of  a 
transaction  equally  extraordinary  and  impor- 
tant, though  not  yet  brought  into  the  view  of 
parliament,  which  appears  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  principle  abuses  that  ensued, 
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t0  well  M  to  hav«  fiven  ■trength  and  encour- 
•gauMOt  to  Ukmm  that  existed.  To  thii  tram- 
•ctixm,  and  to  the  coocluaioiis  naturally  dedu- 
eU»le  from  it,  your  committee  attribute  that 
geoeral  ipirit  of  disobedience  and  indepen- 
aance  which  has  since  prevailed  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Bengal. 

Your  committee  find,  that  in  the  year  1775, 
Mr.  Lauchlan  Macieane  was  sent  into  Eng- 
land as  agent  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  to 
Bfr.  Hastings.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, in  assisting  to  extirpate,  for  a  sum  of 
Bonay  to  be  paid  to  the  company,  the  inno- 
esnt  nation  of  the  Rohillas,  had  drawn  upon 
him  the  censure  of  the  court  of  directors,  and 
tbe  unanimous  censure  of  the  court  of  pro- 
jMietors.  The  former  had  even  resolved  to 
prepare  an  application  to  his  majesty  for  Mr. 
Hastings's  dismission. 

Another  general  court  was  called  on  this 
proceeding.    Mr.  Hastings  was  then  openly 
■npported  by  a  majority  of  the  court  of  pro- 
prietors, who  professed  to  entertain  a  good 
apinion  of  his  general  ability  and  rectitude 
af  intention,  notwithstanding  the  unanimous 
•eosure  passed  upon  him.    In  that  censure 
ib^  therefore  seemed  disposed  to  acquiesce, 
without  pushing  the  matter  further.     But  as 
tbe  offence  was  far  from  trifling,  and  the  con- 
daoinatioo  of  the  measure  recent,  they  did 
aot  directly  attack  the  resolution  of  thedirect- 
9n  to  apply  to  his  majesty,  but  voted  in  the 
ballot,  that  it  should  be  re-considered.     The 
bunness  therefore  remained  in  suspense,  or 
il  rather  seemed  to  be  dropped,  for  some 
months,  when  Mr.  Macieane  took  a  step,  of 
A  nature  not  in  the  least  to  be  expected  from 
tbe  condition  in  which  the  cause  of  his  prin- 
dpal  stood,  which  was  apparently  as  fiivour- 
tkU  as  the  circumstances  couU  bear.    Hith- 
erto the  support  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  thegene- 
ni  court  was  only  by  a  majority ;  but  if,  on 
■pplication  from  the  directors,  be  should  be 
naioved,  a  mere  majority  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  for  his  restoration.     The  door 
would  have  been  barred  against  his  return  to 
the  company's  service,  by  one  of  the  strong- 
eat  and  most  substantial  clauses  in  the  regu- 
faUing  act  of  1773.    Mr.  Macieane,  proba- 
bly to  prevent  the  manifest  ill  consequences 
ef  rach  a  step,  came  forward  with  a  letter  to 
tfie  court  of  directors,  declaring  his  provision- 
al powers,  and  oflTering,  on  the  paift  of  Mr. 
Haatings,  an  immediato  reaignati<Hi  of  his  oP> 
fee. 

Ob  this  occasion  the  directors  showed  them- 
•elvaa  extremely  punctilious  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Maeleanei  powers.      They  probably 


dreaded  the  charge  of  becoming  aoeomplicee 
to  an  evasion  of  the  act,  by  which  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, resigning  the  service,  would  escape  the 
consequences  attached  by  law  to  a  dismiss  ion ; 
they  therefore    demanded  Mr.    Macleane*s 
written  authority.     This  he  declared  he  could 
not  give  into  their  hands,  as  the  letter  contain- 
ed other  matters,  of  a  nature  extremely  con- 
fidential; but  that  if  they   would  appoint  a 
committee  of  the  directors,  he  would  readily 
communicate  to  them  the  necessary  parts  of 
the  letter,  and  give  them  perfect  satisfiiction 
with  regard  to  his  authority.     A  deputation 
was  accordingly  named;  who  reported  that 
they  had  seen  Mr.  Hastings's  instructions, 
contained  in  a  paper  in  hi»  <non  hand'Writing, 
and  that  the  authority  for  the  act  now  done  by 
Mr.  Macieane  was  clear  and  sufficient.     Mr. 
Vansittart,  a  very  particular  friend  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  Mr.  John  Stuart,  his  most  at^ 
tached  and  confidential  dependant,  attended  on 
this  occasion,  and  proved  that  directions,  per- 
foctly  correspondent  to  this  written  authority, 
had  been  given  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  their  pre- 
sence.    By  ihiii  means,  the  powers  were  folly 
authenticated ;  but  the  letter  renwined  safo  in 
Mr.  Macleane*s  hands. 

Nothing  being  now  wanting  to  the  satisfoo- 
tion  of  the  directors,  the  resignation  was  for- 
mally accepted.  Mr.  Wheler  was  named  to 
fill  the  vacancy,  and  presented  for  his  majes- 
ty's approbation,  which  was  received.  The 
act  was  complete,  and  the  office  that  Mr. 
Hastings  had  resigned,  was  legally  filled. 
This  proceeding  was  officially  notified  in  Ben- 
gal, and  General  Clavering,  as  seniour  in 
council,  was  in  course  to  succeed  to  the  office 
of  govemour-general. 

Mr.  Hastings,  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  difficulties  into  which  this  resignation 
had  Ivought  him,  had  recourse  to  one  of  those 
unlooked-for  and  hardy  measures  which  cha- 
racterize the  whole  of  his  administration. 
He  came  to  a  resolution  of  disowning  his 
agent,  denying  his  letter,  and  disavowing  his 
friends.  He  insisted  on  continuing  in  the 
execution  of  his  office,  and  supported  himself 
by  such  reasons  as  could  be  furnished  in  such 
a  cause.  An  open  schism  instantly  divided 
the  council.  General  Clavering  claimed  the 
office,  to  which  he  ought  to  succeed,  and  Mr. 
Francis  adhered  to  him ;  Mr.  Barwell  stuck 
to  Mr.  Hastings.  The  two  parties  assembled 
aeparatoly,  and  every  thing  was  running  fost 
into  a  confusion,  which  suspended  govern- 
ment, and  might  very  probably  have  ended  in 
a  civil  war,  bad  not  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  on  a  reference  to  tbem,  settled  the  con- 
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tnftnj,  bj  didding  that  the  retignation  was 
an  invalid  act,  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  waj 
•till  in  the  legal  possession  of  his  place,  which 
had  been  actually  filled  up  in  England.  It 
was  extraordinary,  that  the  nullity  of  this 
resignation  should  not  have  been  discovered 
in  England,  where  the  act  authorizing  the 
resignation  then  was ;  where  the  agent  was 
personally  present ;  where  the  witnesses  were 
examined;  and  where  there  was  and  coold 
be  no  want  of  legal  advice,  either  on  the  part 
of  the  company  or  of  the  crown.  The  judges 
took  no  light  matter  upon  them  in  supersed- 
ing and  thereby  condemning  the  legality  of 
his  majesty's  appointment ;  for  such  it  b»- 
cama  by  the  royal  approbation. 

On  tliis  determination,  such  as  it  was,  the 
division  in  the  meeting,  but  not  in  the  minds 
of  the  council,  ceased.  General  Clavering 
uniformly  opposed  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings to  the  end  of  his  life.  But  Mr.  Has- 
tings showed  more  temper  under  much  greater 
r vocations.  In  disclaiming  his  agent,  and 
effect  accusing  him  of  an  imposture  the 
most  deeply  injurious  to  his  character  and 
fortune,  tJid  of  the  grossest  forgery  to  support 
it,  he  was  so  very  mild  end  indulgent,  as  not 
to  show  any  active  resentment  against  his  un- 
faithful agent,  nor  to  complain  to  the  court  of 
directors.  It  was  expected  in  Bengal,  that 
some  strong  measures  would  have  immediate- 
ly been  taken  to  preserve  the  just  rights  of  tho 
king  and  of  the  court  of  directors  ;  as  this  pro- 
ceeding, unaccompanied  with  the  severest  ani- 
nadversioo,  manifestly  struck  a  decisive  blow 
at  the  existence  of  the  most  essential  powers 
ofboth.  But  your  committee  do  not  find  that 
any  measures  whatever,  such  as  the  case 
seemed  to  demand,  were  taken.  The  obser- 
▼ations  made  by  the  court  of  directors,  on 
what  they  call  *'  lAete  extraordinary  traraac- 
<Mm«,"are  just  and  well  applied.  They  con- 
clude with  a  declaration,  "  that  the  meaturea 
V)hieh  it  might  be  neceuary  for  them  to  take, 
m  order  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  company , 
and  to  prevent  the  like  abuae  from  being  prac- 
fised  in  future,  should  have  their  mo»t  teriouM 
and  earlieet  consideration  ,*"  and  with  this  de- 
claration they  appear  to  have  closed  the  ac- 
count, and  to  have  dismissed  the  subject  for- 
ever. 

A  sanction  was  hereby  given  to  all  future 
de6anoe  of  every  authority  in  this  kingdom. 
Several  other  matters  of  complaint  against 
Mr.  Hastings,  particularly  the  charge  of  pecu- 
lation, fell  to  tiie  ground  at  the  same  time. 
Opinioiis  of  counsel  had  been  taken,  relative 
lo  a  pioiscutiop  at  law  upon  this  charge. 


firom  the  then  attomay  and  die  then  lolioi* 
tor-general  and  Mr.  Dumiing  [now  iIm 
Lords  Thurlow,  Loughborough,  and  Ash' 
burton]  together  with  Mr.  Adair  [now  r»» 
corder  of  London.]  None  of  them  «?• 
a  positive  opinion  against  the  grounds  or  the 
prosecution.  The  attorney-general  doubt> 
ed  on  the  prudence  of  the  proceedings,  and 
censured  (as  it  well  deserved)  the  ill  stata* 
ment  of  the  case.  Three  of  them,  Mr.  Wcd> 
derbum,  Mr.  Dunning,  and  Mr.  Adairy 
were  clear  in  favour  of  the  prosecution. 
No  prosecution  however  was  had,  and  the 
directors  contented  themselves  with  cenaur- 
ing  and  admonishing  Mr.  Hastings. 

With  regard  to  the  supreme  council,  the 
members,  who  chose  (for  it  was  choice  only) 
to  attend  to  the  orders  which  were  issued  froai 
the  languishing  authority  of  the  directors,  con- 
tinued to  receive  unprofitable  applauses  and 
no  support.  Their  correspondence  was  al- 
ways filled  with  complaints,  the  justice  of 
which  was  always  admitted  by  the  court  of 
directors  ;  but  this  admission  of  the  existence 
of  the  evil  showed  only  the  impotence  of  those 
who  were  to  administer  the  remedy.  Tlie 
authority  of  the  court  of  directors,  resisted 
with  success  in  so  capital  an  instance  as  that 
of  the  resignation,  was  not  likely  to  be  re- 
spected in  any  other.  What  influence  it 
really  had  on  the  conduct  of  the  company^ 
servants  may  be  collected  from  the  facts  that 
followed  it- 

The  disobedience  of  Mr.  Hastings  has  ef 
late  not  only  become  uniform  and  sjrstemati- 
cal  in  practice,  but  has  been  in  principle  abo 
supported  by  him  and  by  Mr.  Barwell,  late-% 
member  of  tho  supreme  council  in  Bengal, 
and  now  a  member  of  this  house. 

In  this  consultation  of  the  £Oth  of  Joty, 
1778,  Mr.  Barwell  gives  it  as  his  solemn  aod 
deliberate  opinion,  that  "  while  Mr.  Has- 
tings is  in  the  government,  the  respect  aod 
dignity  of  his  station  should  be  supported. 
In  those  sentiments  I  must  decline  an  aoquH 
esccnoe  in  tmy  order,  which  has  a  tenden^  to 
bring  the  government  into  disrepute.  As 
the  company  have  the  mnns  and  power  of 
forming  their  own  administration  in  Indifti 
they  may  at  pleasure  place  whoa  they  plsaae 
at  the  head ;  but  in  my  opinion  they  are  not 
authorized  to  treat  a  person  in  that  post  with 
indignity,** 

By  treating  them  with  indignity  (in  Um 
particular  cases  wherein  they  have  declined 
obedience  to  orders)  they  must  mean  those  or- 
ders which  imply  a  censure  on  any  part  .of 
their  conduct,  a  rerersal  of  any  of  tbek  fgpm 
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Medingt,  or,  as  Mr.  Barwell  expreraes  him- 
self in  words  very  significant,  in  any  orders, 
that  have  a  tendency  to  bring  their  govern- 
ment into  disrepute.  The  amplitude  of  this 
latter  description  reserving  to  them  the  judg- 
ment of  any  orders,  which  have  so  much  as 
that  tendency  f  puts  them  in  possession  of  a 
complete  independence ;  an  independence  in- 
cluding a  despotic  authority  over  the  subordi- 
nates and  the  country.  The  very  means 
taken  by  the  directors  for  enforcing  their  au- 
thority becomes,  on  this  principle,  a  cause  of 
further  disobedience.  It  is  observable,  that 
their  principles  of  disobedience  do  not  refer  to 
any  local  considoration  overlooked  by  the  di- 
rectors, which  might  supersede  their  orders, 
or  to  any  change  of  circumstances,  which 
might  render  another  course  advisable,  or 
oven  perhaps  necessary ;  but  it  relates  solely 
to  their  own  interiour  feelings  in  matters  rela- 
tive to  themselves,  and  their  opinion  of  their 
own  dignity  and  reputati<Mi.  It  is  plain, 
that  they  have  wholly  forgotten  who  they  are, 
and  what  the  nature  of  their  office  is.  Mr. 
Hastings  and  Mr.  Barwell  are  servants  of 
the  company  ;  and  as  such,  by  the  duty  inhe- 
rent in  that  relation,  as  well  as  by  their  spe- 
cial covenants,  were  obliged  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  the  orders  of  their  masters.  They 
have,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  cancelled  all 
the  bonds  of  this  relation,  and  all  the  sanc- 
tions of  these  covenants. 

But  in  thus  throwing  off  the  authority  of 
the  court  of  directors,  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr. 
Barwell  have  thrown  off  the  authority  of  the 
whole  legislative  power  of  Great  Britain ; 
for,  by  the  regulating  act  of  the  thirteenth  of 
his  majesty,  they  are  expressly  "directed 
and  required  to  pay  due  obedience  to  all  such 
orders  as  they  shall  receive  from  the  court  of 
directors  of  the  said  united  company."  Such 
is  the  declaration  of  the  law.  But  Mr.  Bar- 
well  declares,  that  he  declines  obedience  to 
any  orders,  which  he  shall  interpret  to  be  in- 
dignities on  a  governour-general.  To  the 
clear  injunctions  of  the  legislature,  Mr.  Has- 
tings and  Mr.  Barwell  have  thought  proper 
to  oppose  their  pretended  reputation  and  dig- 
nity ;  as  if  the  chief  honour  of  public  minis- 
ters in  every  situation  vras  not  to  yield  a 
dieerful  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try. Your  committee  to  render  evident  to 
this  house  the  general  nature  and  tendency  of 
this  pretended  dignity,  and  to  illustrate  the 
real  principles  upon  which  they  appear  to 
have  acted,  think  it  necessary  to  make  obser- 
vations on  three  or  four  of  the  cases,  already 
reported,  of  marked  disobedience  to  particu- 


lar and  special  orders;  on  one  of  whidi 
the  above  extraordinary  doctrine  was  main- 
tained. 

These  are  the  cases  of  Mr.  Fowke,  Mr. 
Bristow,  and  Mahomed  Reza  Khdn.  In  a 
few  weeks  afler  the  death  of  Colonel  Monson, 
Mr.  Hastings  having  obtained  a  majority  in 
council  by  his  casting  vote,  Mr.  Fowke  and 
Mr.  Bristow  were  called  from  tlivir  respec- 
tive offices  of  residents  at  Benares  and  Oude  ; 
places,  which  have  become  the  scenes  of 
other  extraordinary  operations  under  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Hastings  in  person.  For  the 
recall  of  Mr.  Bristow  no  reason  was  assign- 
ed. The  reason  assigned  for  the  proceeding 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Fowke  was,  that  "  the 
purposes  for  which  he  was  appointed  were 
then  fully  accomplished." 

An  account  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Fowke 
was  communicated  to  the  court  of  directors, 
in  a  letter  of  the  22d  of  December,  1776.  On 
this  notification,  the  court  had  nothing  to  con- 
clude, but  that  Mr.  Hastings  from  a  rigid 
pursuit  of  oeconomy  in  the  management  of 
the  company's  affairs,  had  recalled  a  useless 
officer.  But  without  alleging  any  variation 
whatsoever  in  the  circumstances,  in  less  than 
twenty  days  after  the  order  for  the  recall  of 
Mr.  Fowke,  and  the  very  day  after  the  de- 
•patch  containing  an  account  of  the  transac- 
tion, Mr.  Hastings  recommended  Mr.  Gra- 
ham to  this  very  office ;  the  end  of  which,  he 
declared  to  the  directors  but  the  day  before, 
had  been  fully  accomplished.  And  not  think- 
ing  this  sufficient,  he  appointed  Mr.  D.  Bar- 
well  as  his  assistant,  at  a  salary  of  about  four 
himdred  pounds  a  year.  Against  this  extra- 
ordinary act  General  Clavering  and  Mr. 
Francis  entered  a  protest. 

So  early  as  the  6th  of  the  following  Janua- 
ry, the  appointment  of  these  gentlemen  was 
communicated  in  a  letter  to  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, without  any  sort  of  colour,  apology, 
or  explanation.  That  court  found  a  servant 
removed  from  his  station  without  complaint, 
ccmtrary  to  the  tenour  of  one  of  their  standing 
injunctions.  They  allow,  however,  and  with 
reason,  that,  "  if  it  were  possible  to  suppose 
that  a  saving,  &c.  had  been  his  motive,  they 
would  have  approved  his  proceeding.  But 
that  when,  immediately  afterwards,  two  per- 
sons with  two  salaries  had  been  appointed  to 
execute  the  office,  which  had  been  filled  with 
reputation  by  Mr.  Fowke  alone,  and  that  Mc 
Graham  enjoys  all  the  emoluments  annexed 
to  the  office  of  Mr.  Fowke ;"  they  properly 
conclude,  that  Mr.  Fowke  viras  removed 
without  just  cause  to  make  way  foe  Mr. 
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Grahun ;  and  itrictly  enjoin,  that  the  former  solid  reasons,  grounded  on  the  company's  ex- 
be  reinstated  in  his  office  of  resident  as  post-  press  orders,  praying  to  be  informed  of  the 
master  of  Benares.  In  the  same  letter  they  charge  against  him.  This  letter  appears  to 
assert  their  rights  in  a  tone  of  becoming  firm-  have  been  received  by  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr. 
ness,  and  declare,  that  "  on  no  account  we  Barwell  very  loftily.  Mr.  Hastings  said, 
can  permit  our  orders  to  be  disobeyed,  or  our  "  that  such  applications  were  irregular ;  that 
authority  disregarded."  they  are  not  accountable  to  Mr.  Fowke  for 

It  was  now  to  be  seen  which  of  the  parties  their  resolution  respecting  him.     The  rsa»- 

was  to  give  way.     The  orders  were  clear  and  sons  for  suspending  the  execution   of  tha 

precise,  and  enforced  by  a  strong  declaration  orders  of  the  court  of  directors  contain  no 

of  the  resolution  of  the  court  to  make  itself  charge j  nor  the  tUghtett  imputation  of  a  ehmrgt 

obeyed.     Mr.  Hastings  fairly  joined   issue  against  Mr.  Fowke ;  but  I  see  no  reaton  whjf 

upon  this  point  with  his  masters ;  and,  having  the  board  $hould  condescend  to  tell  him  so." 

disobeyed  the  general  instructions  of  the  com-  Accordingly,  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Francis 

pany,  determined  to  pay  no  obedience  to  their  and  Mr.   Wheler,    to  inform  Mr.   Fowke 

special  order.  "  that  they  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1778,  he  moved,  and  with  his  conduct,"  on  the  previous  question 

succeeded  in  his  proposition,  that  the  execu-  was  rejected. 

tion  of  these  orders  should  be  suspended.  By  this  resolution,  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr. 

The  reason  he  assigned  for  this  suspension  Barwell  discovered  another  principle,  and  no 

lets  in  great  light  upon  the  true  character  of  less  dangerous  than  the  first ;  namely,  that 

all  these  proceeidings,  "  that  his  consent  to  persons,  deriving  a  valuable  interest  under 

the  recall  of  Mr.  Graham  would  be  adequate  the  company's  orders,  so  far  fi'om  being  heard 

to  his  own  resignation  of  the  service,  as  it  in  favour  of  their  right,  are  not  so  much  as  to 

would  inflict  such  a  wound  on  on  hie  authority  be  informed  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  are 

and  it\fiuenc«j  that  he  could  not  maintain  it."  deprived  of  it. 

If  that  had  been  his  opinion,  he  ought  to  The  arrival  soon  after  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
have  resigned,  and  not  disobeyed  ;  because  it  giving  another  opportunity  of  trial,  the  ques- 
was  not  necessary  that  he  should  hold  his  tion  for  obedience  to  the  company's  ordera 
office;  but  it  was  necessary,  that,  whilst  he  [1st  and  5th  of  April,  1779,]  was  again 
held  it,  he  should  obey  his  superiours  and  brought  on  by  Mr.  Francis,  and  again  receiv- 
submit  to  the  law.  Much  more  truly  was  his  ed  a  negative.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  though  pro- 
conduct  a  virtual  resignation  of  his  lawftil  sent,  sikI  declaring  that  had  he  been  at  the 
office,  and  at  the  same  time  an  usurpation  of  original  consultation  he  shoukl  have  voted 
a  situation  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  to  for  the  immediate  execution  of  the  company^s 
hold  a  subordinate  office,  and  to  refuse  to  act  orders,  yet  was  resolved  to  avoid  what  ho 
according  to  its  duties.  Had  his  authority  oMed  any  kind  of  retroepect.  His  neutrality 
been  self<K>riginated,  it  would  have  been  gained  the  question  in  fiivour  of  this-  the  third 
wounded  by  his  submission  ]  but  in  this  case  resolution  fbr  disobedience  to  orders, 
the  true  nature  of  his  authority  was  affirmed,  The  resolution  in  Bengal  being  thus  deci- 
Dot  injured,  by  his  obedience,  because  it  was  sively  taken,  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  court 
a  power  derived  from  others,  and,  by  its  es-  of  directors  to  act  their  part.  They  did  act 
aence,  to  be  executed  according  to  their  direc-  their  part  exactly  in  their  old  manner ;  they 
tions.  had  recourse  to  Uieir  old  remedy  of  repeating 

In  this  determined  disobedience  he  was  sup-  orders  which  had  been  disobeyed.     The  di- 

ported  by  Mr.  Barwell,  who  on  that  occasion  rectors  declare  to  Mr.   Hastings  and  Mr. 

delivered  the  dangerous  doctrine,  to  which  Barwell  (though  without  any  apparent  rea- 

your  committee  lately  adverted.     Mr.  Fowke,  son)  that  "  they  have  read  with  aetoniehmeni 

who  had  a  most  material  interest  in  this  de-  their  formal  reeolution  to  suspend  the  execu- 

termination,  applied  by  letter  to  be  informed  tion  of  their  orders  ;  that  they  shall  take  such 

concerning  it.     An  answer  was  sent,  ao-  measures  as  appear  necessary  for  preserving 

qoainting  him  coldly,  and  without  any  reason  the  authority  of  the  court  of  directors,  and  for 

assigned,  of  what  had  been  resolved  relative  preventing  such  instances  of  direct  andf  wi\fui 

to  his  office.     This  communication  was  soon  disobedience  in  their  servants  in   time  to 

Ibllowed  by  another  letter  firom  Mr.  Fowke,  come."    They  then  renew  their  direction! 

with  great  submission  and  remarkable  decen-  concerning  Mr.  Fowke.     Tlie  event  of  thia 

ey,  asserting  his  right  to  his  office,  under  the  sole  measure,  taken  to  preserve  their  authori- 

■nthority  of  the  oourt  of  directors ;  and  for  ty,  and  to  prevent  instances  of  direct  and  wil- 
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fill  diiobediance,  your  ccMiunittao  will  state  in  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Barwell,  who  had 
its  proper  place,  taking  into  consideration  for  then  acquired  the  majority,  without  any  com- 
the  present  the  proceedings  relative  to  Mr.  plaint  having  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
Bristow,  and  to  Mahomed  Reza  Khdn,  his  removal,  and  Mr.  Middleton  was  sent  in 
which  were  altogether  in  the  same  spirit,  his  stead  to  roside  at  the  capital  of  Oude. 
But  as  they  were  diversified  in  the  circum-  The  court  of  directors,  as  soon  as  they  could 
Stances  ofdisobedience  as  well  from  the  case  of  be  apprized  of  this  extraordinary  step,  in 
Mr.  Fowke  as  from  one  another,  and  as  these  their  letter  of  the  4ih  of  July,  1777,  express 
circumstances  tend  to  discover  other  danger-  their  strongest  disapprobation  of  it ;  they  or- 
ous  principles  of  abuse,  and  the  general  pros-  der  Mr.  Middleton  to  be  recalled,  and  Mr. 
trate  condition  of  the  authority  of  parliament  Bristow  to  be  reinstated  in  his  office.  In 
In  Bengal,  your  committee  proceed  first  to  December,  1778,  they  repeat  their  order.  Of 
make  some  observations  upon  them.  these  repeated  orders  no  notice  was  taken. 

The  province  of  Oude,  enlarged  by  the  ac-  Mr.  Bristow,  fatigued  with  unsuccessful  pri- 
eassion  of  several  extensive  and  once  flourish-  vate  applications,  which  met  with  a  couLtant 
ing  territories,  that  is,  by  the  country  of  the  refusal,  did,  at  length,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
Rohillas,  the  district  of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  1780,  address  a  letter  to  the  board,  making 
and  other  provinces  betwixt  the  Ganges  and  his  claim  of  right ;  entitling  himself  to  his 
Jumna,  is  under  the  nominal  dominion  of  one  offices,  under  the  authority  of  the  court  of  di- 
of  the  princes  of  the  country,  called  Asoph  ui  rectors;  and  complaining  of  the  hardiihips, 
Dowlah.  But  a  body  of  English  troops  is  which  be  suffered  by  the  delay  in  admitting 
kept  up  in  his  country ;  and  the  greatest  part  him  to  the  exercise  of  it.  This  letter  your 
of  his  revenues  are,  by  one  description  or  an-  committee  have  inserted  at  large  in  the  fifUi 
other,  substantially  under  the  administration  report ;  having  found  nothing  whatsoever  ex- 
of  English  subjects.  He  is,  to  all  purposes,  ceptionable  in  it,  although  it  seems  to  have 
%  dependant  prince.  The  person  to  be  em-  excited  the  warmest  resentment  in  Mr.  Has- 
ployed  in  his  dominions  to  act  for  the  com-     tings. 

nittee,  was  therefore  of  little  consequence  in         This  claim  of  the  party  gave  no  new  lbrc« 
his  capacity  of  negotiator ;  but  he  was  vested     to  the  order  of  the  directors,  which  remained 
with  a  trust,  great  and  critical  in  all  pecunia-     without  any  attention  from  the  board,  from 
ryafiairs*     These  provinces  of  dependence  lie     Mr.  Bristow's  arrival  until  the  Ist  of  May, 
out  of  the  system  of  the  company's  ordinary     and  with  as  little  from  the  Ist  of  May  to  the 
■dministration  ;  and  transactions  there  cannot     2d  of  October  following.     On  that  day  Mr. 
be  so  readily  brought  under  the  cognizance  of    Francis,  after  having  caused  the  repeated  or- 
tbe  court  of  directors.     This  renders  it  the     ders  of  the  court  of  directors  to  be  first  rciid, 
more  necessary  that  the  residents   in  such     moved,  that  Mr.   Bristow  should  be  rein- 
places  should  be  persons  not  disapproved  of    stated  in  his  office.     This  motion,  in  itself 
by  the  court  of  directors.     Th^  are  to  man-    just  and  proper  in  the  highest  degree,  and  in 
age  a  permanent  interest,  which  is  not,  like  a     which  no  fault  could  be  found,  but  that  it  was 
matter  of  political  negotiation,  variable,  and     not  made  more  early,  was  received  by  Mr. 
which,  from  circumstances,  might  possibly     Hastings  with  the  greatest  marks  of  resent- 
oicuse  some  degree  of  discretionary  latitude     ment  and  indignation.     He  declares  in  his 
In  construing  their  orders.    During  the  life-     minute,  that  *'  were  the  most  determined  ad- 
time  of  General  Claveringand  Colonel  Mon-     versary  of  the  British  nation  to  possess,  by 
•on,  Mr.  Bristow  was  appointed  to  this  pre-     whatever  means,  a  share  in  the  administra- 
vidency,  and  that  appointment,  being  approv-     tion,  he  could  not  devise  a  measure  in  ttte{^ 
od  and  confirmed  by  the  court  of  directors,     so  pernicious,  or  time  it  so  effectual  for  the 
became  in  efi*ect  their  own.     Mr.  Bristow     ruin  of  the  British  interests  in  India.'*    Then 
appears  to  have  shown  himself  a  man  of    turning  to  the  object  of  the  motion,  he  says, 
talents  and  activity.    He  had  been  principal-     *'  1  will  ask  who  is  Mr.   Bristow?  that  a 
Ijr  concerned  in  the  negociations,  by  which     member  of  the  administration  should,  at  such 
ue  company's  interest  in  the  higher  provin-     a  time,  hold  him  forth  as  an  instrument  for 
cm  had  been  established,  and  those  services     the  degradation  ofthefiret  executive  member  ^f 
wereconsideredby  the  presidency  of  Calcut-     fAis  government.    What  are  the  professed 
ta  as  so  meritorious,  that  they  voted  him  ten     objects  of  his  appointment  ?    What  are  the 
thousand  pounds  as  a  reward,  with  many  ex-     merit*  and  services,  or  what  the  <[iMi\fie*axonM^ 
pTMsions  of  esteem  and  honour.  which  entitle  him  to  sudi  uncommon  distinc- 

Mr.  Bristow,  howovor,  was  recalled  by     tion?    Is  it  for  his  mperioor  mteiriiy,  or  lor 
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Mb  eminent  ofriKtiet,  that  he  is  to  be  digniBed 
lU  euch  hazard  of  every  consideration,  that 
ought  to  influence  the  members  of  this  ad* 
ministration  ?  Of  the  former  (his  integrity) 
I  know  no  prvoft ;  I  am  sure  it  is  not  an  evi- 
dence of  it,  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  make 
hinwelf  the  principal  in  such  a  competUion; 
and  for  the  test  (^  his  abilities,  I  appeal  to  the 
letter  which  he  has  dared  to  write  to  this 
board,  and  which  I  am  ashamed  to  say  we 
have  tuffered.  I  desire  that  a  copy  of  it  may 
be  inserted  in  this  day's  proceedings,  that  it 
may  stand  before  the  eyes  of  every  member  of 
the  board,  when  he  shall  give  his  vote  upon  a 
^{nestion  for  giving  their  confidence  to  a  man, 
C/ketr  wrvawtf  who  has  publicly  insulted  fAem, 
hia  nuuter»f  and  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  whom  he  owes  hie  obedience ;  who, 
issoming  an  association  with  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, and  erecting  himself  into  a  tribunal, 
has  arraigned  them  for  duodedtence  of  orders, 
famed  judgment  upon  them,  and  condemned 
wr  aeqtdtted  them  at  their  magittrate  or  eupe- 
Haur,  Let  the  board  consider,  whether  a 
man,  possessed  of  so  independent  a  spirit, 
who  has  already  shown  a  contempt  of  their 
authority,  who  has  shown  himself  so  wretched 
an  advocate  for  hie  oion  cause,  and  negotiator 
for  hi*  own  interest,  is  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
the  guardianship  of  their  honour,  the  execu- 
tion of  their  measures,  and  as  their  confiden- 
tial manager  and  negotiator  with  the  princes 
of  India.  As  the  motion  has  been  unaccom- 
panied bo  any  reasons  which  should  induce 
Uie  board  to  pass  their  acquiescence  in  it,  I 
presume  the  motion  which  preceded  it,  for 
fenitfi^  the  order*  of  the  court  of  dvreetor*, 
mas  intended  to  *erve  a*  an  argument  for  tt, 
•s  wdl  as  an  introduction  to  it.  The  last  of 
those  was  dictated  the  2dd  December,  1778, 
almost  two  years  past.  They  were  dictated 
at  a  time  when,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  court 
of  directors  were  in  the  habit  of  catting  re- 
proach upon  my  conduct,  and  heaping  indig- 
nitie*  upon  my  *tation." 

Had  the  language  and  opinions  which  pre- 
vail throughout  this  part  of  the  minute,  aa 
Weil  as  in  all  the  others  to  which  your  com- 
mittee refer,  been  uttered  suddenly,  and  in  a 
passion,  however  unprovoked,  some  sort  of 
apology  might  be  made  for  the  govemour- 
geoeral.  But  when  it  was  produced  five 
toonths  after  the  supposed  offence,  and  then 
Mivered  in  writing,  which  always  implies 
the  power  of  a  greater  degree  of  recollection 
■nd  telf-oommand,  it  shows  how  deeply  the 
priaeiples  of  disobedience  had  taken  root  in 
Ms  miiid,  and  of  an  iMumptMii  t«,himMlf  af 

Vol.  m.— «. 


exorbitant  powers,  which  he  diooses  to  dis- 
tinguish by  the  title  of  '*  hi*  prerogativ*,** 
In  this  also  will  be  found  an  obscure  hint  of 
the  cause  of  his  disobedience,  which  yoor 
committee  conceive  to  allude  to  the  main 
cause  of  the  disorders  in  the  government  of 
India,  namely  an  under-hand  communicatioB 
with  Europe. 

Mr.  Hastings,  by  his  confidence  in  the 
support  derived  from  this  source,  or  from  the 
habits  of  independent  pow^,  is  carried  to 
such  a  length  as  to  considw  a  motion  to  obej 
the  court  of  directors  as  a  degradation  of  tlM 
executive  government  in  his  person.  Ho 
looks  upon  a  claim  under  that  authority,  and 
a  complaint  that  it  has  produced  no  effect,  aa 
a  piece  of  daring  insolence,  which  he  ia 
aslHuned  that  the  board  has  suffered.  Tho 
behaviour  which  your  committee  consider  aa 
so  intemperate  and  despotic,  he  regards  as  a 
culpable  degree  of  patience  and  forbMurance. 
Major  Scott,  his  agent,  enters  so  much  into 
the  principles  of  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct,  aa 
to  tell  your  committee  that,  in  his  opinion. 
Lord  Clive  would  have  sent  home  Mr.  Bris* 
tow  a  prisoner  upon  such  an  occasion.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  very  samo 
breath  that  Mr.  Hastings  so  heavily  condemn! 
a  junior  officer  ia  the  company's  service  (not 
a  »ervant  of  the  council,  as  he  hazards  to  call 
him,  but  their  feUow-eervant)  for  merely  com- 
plaining of  a  supposed  injury,  and  requiring 
redress,  he  so  far  forgets  his  own  subordina- 
tion as  to  reject  the  orders  of  the  court  of  di** 
rectors  even  as  an  argument  in  &vour  of  ap- 
pointing a  person  to  an  office  ;  to  presimie  to 
censure  his  undoubted  masters  ;  and  to  accuso 
them  of  having  been  "  in  a  habit  of  casting 
reproaches  upon  him,  and  heaping  indignities 
on  hi*  station."  And  it  is  to  be  observed  thai 
this  censure  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  seek* 
ing  or  obtaining  redress  for  any  injury,  but 
appeared  rather  as  a  reason  for  refusing  to 
obey  their  lawfVil  commands.  It  is  plainly 
implied  in  that  minute,  that  no  servant  of  tho 
company,  in  Mr.  Bristow's  rank,  would  daro 
to  act  in  such  a  manner,  if  he  had  not,  by  in- 
direct means,  obtained  a  premature  fortune. 
This  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  the  situation 
of  the  company's  servants  in  the  subordinato 
situations,  when  the  mere  claim  of  a  right, 
derived  from  the  sovereign  legal  power,  bo- 
comes  &tal  not  only  to  the  objects  which  thav 
pursue,  but  deeply  wound  that  reputation  both 
for  ability  and  integrity,  by  which  alone  the/ 
are  to  be  qualified  for  any  other. 

If  any  thing  couM  add  to  the  disagraeaUo 
of  thoaa  who  are  lubmitted  to  aa 
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authority  eondueted  od  fuch  principlea,  it  ii 
thia  :  the  company  ha*  oixlered  that  no  com- 
plaint ahall  be  made  in  Europe  against  any 
of  the  council  without  being  previously  com- 
aiunicated  to  them ;  a  regulation  formed  upon 
grave  reasons ;  and  it  was  ceruinly  made  in 
fkwmr  of  that  board.  But  if  a  person,  having 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  council,  by 
making  use  of  the  mode  prescribed  in  favour 
of  that  very  council,  and  by  complaining  to 
themselves,  commiu  an  offbnce,  for  which  ho 
may  be  justly  punished,  the  directors  have 
not  regulated  the  mode  of  complaint ;  they 
have  actually  forbidden  it :  they  have,  on  that 
supposition,  renounced  their  authority;  and 
the  whole  system  of  their  officers  is  delivered 
over  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  few  of  their  chief 
•ervants. 

During  the  whole  day  of  that  deliberation, 
things  wore  a  decided  face.  Mr.  Hastings 
■tood  to  his  principles  in  their  full  extent,  and 
•eemed  resolved  upon  unqualified  disobedi- 
ence. But,  as  the  delate  was  adjourned  to 
the  day  following,  time  was  given  for  expe- 
dients ;  and  such  an  expedient  was  hit  upon 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  as  will,  no  doubt,  be  un- 
expected by  the  house  ;  but  it  serves  to  throw 
new  lights  upon  the  motives  of  all  his  strug- 
glee  with  the  authority  of  the  legislature. 

The  next  day  the  council  met  upon  the  ad- 
journment.   Then  Mr.  Hastings  proposed,  as 
a  compromise,  a  division  of  the  object  in 
question.     One  half  was  to  be  surrendered  to 
the  authority  of  the  court  of  directors,  the 
other  was  reserved  for  his  dignity.     But  the 
eboice  he  made  of  his  own  share  in  this  parti- 
tion is  very  worthy  of  notice.     He  had  taken 
his  9oU  ground  of  objection  against  Mr.  Bris- 
tow  on  the  supposed  ill  effect,  that  such  an 
appointment  would  have  on  the  minds  of  the 
Indian  powers.     He  said,  "  that  these  powers 
could  have  no  dependence  on  his  fulfilling  his 
engagements,   or   maintaxmng  tfu  faith  of 
treatiea,  which  he  might  offer  for  their  accep- 
tance, if  they  saw  him  treated  with  such  con- 
tempt."    Mr.  Bristow*8  appearing  in  a  poli- 
tScal  character  was  the  whole  of  his  complaint ; 
yet,  when  he  comes  to  a  voluntary  distribu- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  office,  he  gives  Mr. 
Bristow  those  very  political  negotiations,  of 
which,  but  the  day  before,  he  had  in  such 
ttrong  terms  declared  him  personally  incapa- 
ble ;  whose  appointment  he  considered  to  be 
fiital  to  those  negotiations ;  and  which  he  then 
■poke  of  as  a  measure,  in  itmlff  such  as  the 
the  bitterest  adversary  to  Great  Britain  would 
have  proposed.     But,  having  thus  yielded  his 
whole  ground  of  ostensible  objectkmj  he  re- 


served to  his  own  appointment  the  entire* 
management  of  the  pecuniary  trust.     Accorti- 
ingly  he  named  Mr.  Bristow  for  the  former, 
and  Mr.  Middleton  for  the  latter.     On  his 
own  principles,  he  ought  to  have  done  the 
very  reverse.     On  every  justifiable  principle 
he  ought  to  have  done  so ;  for,  a  servant,  who 
for  a  long  time  resists  the  orders  of  hb  roas- 
ters,  and  when  he   reluctantly   gives  way, 
obeys  them  by  halves,  ought  to  be  remarkably 
careful  to  make  his  actions  correspond  with 
his  words,  and  to  put  himself  out  of  alt  suspi- 
cion with  regard  to  the  purity  of  his  motives. 
It  was   possible   that  the  political   reasons 
which  were  solely  assigned  against  Mr.  Bris- 
tow's  appointment,  might  have  been  the  real 
motives  of  Mr.  Hastings's  opposition.     But 
these  he  totally  abandons,  and  holds  fast  to  the 
pecuniary  department.     Now,  as  it  is  noto- 
rious that  most  of  the  abuses  of  India  grow 
out  of  money-dealing,  it  was  peculiarly  unfit 
for  a  servant,  delicate  with  regard  to  his  repu- 
tation, to  require  a  pertonai  and  confidential 
agent  in  a  situation  merely  ofiicial ;  in  which 
secrecy  and  personal  connections  could  be  of 
no  possible  use,  and  could  only  serve  to  excite 
distrust.     Matters  of  account  cannot  be  made 
too  public  ;  and  it  is  not  the  most  confiden- 
tial agent,  but  the  most  responsible,  who  is 
the  fittest  for  the  management  of  pecuniary 
trusts.     That  man  was  the  fittest  at  once  to 
do  the  doty  and  to  remove  all  suspicions  from 
the  gouvernour-generars  character,  whom,  by 
not  being  of  his  appointment,  he  could  not  bo 
supposed  to  favour  for  private  purposes  ;  who 
must  naturally  stand  in  awe  of  bis  inspection ; 
and  whose  misconduct  couM  not  possibly  be 
imputed  to  him.     Such  an  agency,  in  a  pecu- 
niary trust,  was  the  very  last  on  which  Mr. 
Hastings  ought  to  have  risked  his  disobedi- 
ence to  the  orders  of  the  direction  ;  or,  what  is 
even  worse  for  his  motives,  a  direct  contra- 
diction to  all  the  principles,  upon  which  he 
had  attempted  to  justify  that  bold  measure. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  the  affair 
<^  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n,  was  an  act  of  dis- 
obedience of  the  same  character,  but  wrought 
by  other  instruments.  When  the  Duanny 
(or  universal  perception  aud  management  of 
the  revenues)  of  Bengal  was  acquired  to  the 
company,  together  with  the  command  of  the 
army,  the  nabob,  or  govemour,  naturally  fell 
into  the  rank  rather  <^  a  subject  than  that  even 
of  a  dependant  prince.  Yet  the  preservation 
of  such  a  power  in  soch  a  degree  of  subordi- 
nation with  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  the 
care  of  the  public  order  annexed  to  it,  was  a 
wise  and  laudable  policy.    It  presenred  a 
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portion  of  the  gorenunent  in  the  hands  of  the 
oatiTefl ;  it  kept  them  in  respect ;  it  rendered 
them  quiet  on  the  change ;  and  it  prevented 
that  vast  kingdom  from  wearing  the  dangerous 
appearance,  and  still  more,  from  sinking  into 
the  terrible  state  of  a  country  of  conquest. 
Your  committee  has  already  reported  the 
manner  in  which  the  company  (it  must  be  al- 
lowed, upon  pretences  that  will  not  bear  the 
slightest  examination)  diverted  from  its  pur- 
poses a  great  part  of  the  revenues  appropriat- 
ed to  the  country  government ;  but  they  were 
very  properly  anxious,  that  what  remained 
should  be  well  administered.     In  the  life-time 
of  General  Clavering  and  Colonel  Monscm, 
MahoBoed  Reza  Kh&n,  a  roan  of  rank  among 
the  natives,  was  judged  by  them  the  fittest 
person  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  nabob,  as 
his  naib  or  deputy ;  an  office  well  known  in 
the  antient  constitution  of  these  provinces,  at 
a  time  when  the  principal  magistrates,  by  na^ 
tare  and  situation,  were  more  efficient.     This 
appointment  was  highly  approved,  and  in  con- 
sequence confirmed  by  the  court  of  directors. 
Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Bar  well,  however, 
tbou^t  proper  to  remove  him.     To  the  au- 
thority c^  the  court  of  directors  they  opposed 
the  request  of  the  nabob,  stating  tluit  he  was 
arrived  at  the  common  age  of  maturity  and 
stood  in  no  need  of  a  deputy  to  manage  hie 
qffaare^    On  former  occasions,  Mr.  Hastings 
conceived  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  condition 
of  the  person  whom  he  thus  set  up  against  the 
authority  of  his  masters.     "  On  a  former  oe- 
casion  (as  the  directors  tell  him)  and  to  serve 
a  very  different  purpose,  he  had  not  scrupled 
to  declare  it  as  visible  as  the  sun,  that  the 
nabob  was  a  mere  pageant  without  even  the 
sAodoie  of  authority."    But  on  this  occasion 
be  became  more  substantial.    Mr.  Hastings 
«nd  Mr.  Barwell  yielded  to  his  representa- 
tion, that  a  deputy  was  not  necessary,  and  ac- 
cordingly Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n  was  removed 
from  his  office. 

However,  lest  any  one  riiould  so  fkr  mie- 
trust  their  understanidiug  as  to  conceive  them 
the  dupes  o£  this  pretext,  thoy,  who  had  dis- 
obeyed the  company's  orders  under  colour  that 
no  deputy  woe  neeeeeary,  immediately  appoint 
•Dother  deputy.  This  independent  prince, 
who,  as  Mr.  Hastings  said,  "  had  an  incoo- 
testible  right  to  his  situation,  and  that  it  was 
by  his  inheritance,"  suddenly  shrunk  into  his 
old  state  of  insignificance,  and  was  even  look- 
ed upon  in  so  low  a  light,  as  to  receive  a  so- 
Tare  reprimand  from  Mr.  Hastings  for  inters 
pommg  in  the  duties  of  his  (the  deputy's) 


The  company's  orders,  censuring  this  trans- 
action in  the  strongest  terms,  and  ordering 
Mahomed  Reza  KhAn  to  be  immediately  re- 
stored to  the  office  of  Naib  Subadar,  were  re- 
ceived in  Calcutta  in  November,  1779.    Mf . 
Hastings  acted  on  this  with  the  firmness  which 
he  had  shown  on  other  occasions ;  but  in  hiia 
principles  he  went  further.     Thinking  himself 
assured  of  some  extraordinary  support,  suit- 
able to  the  open  and  determined  defiance,  with 
which  he  was  resolved  to  oppose  the  lawful 
authority  of  his  superiours,  and  to  exercise  a 
despotic  power,  he  no  longer  adhered  to  Mf. 
Barwell's  distinction  of  the  orders,  which  had 
a  tendency  to  bring  his  government  into  dis- 
repute.    This  distinction  afforded  sufficient 
latitude  to  disobedience.     But  here  he  dis- 
dained all  sorts  of  colours  and  distinctions. 
He  directly  set  up  an  independent  right  to  ad- 
minister the  government  according  to  his  plea- 
sure ;  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  bottom  his 
claim  to  act  independently  of  the  court  of  di- 
rectors on  the  very  statute  which  commanded 
his  obedience  to  them.  . 

He  declared  roundly,  *'that  he  should  fieC 
yield  to  the  authority  of  the  court  of  directors 
in  any  instance,  in  which  it  should  require  hia 
concession  of  the  rights  which  he  held  under 
an  act  of  parliament.^  It  is  too  dear  to  stand 
in  need  of  proof,  that  he  neither  did  or  coukl 
hold  any  authority  that  was  not  subject,  in 
every  particle  of  it,  and  in  every  instance,  in 
which  it  could  be  exercised,  to  the  orders  of 
the  court  of  directors. 

He  therefore  refused  to  back  the  company^ 
orders  with  any  requisition  from  himself  to 
the  nabob,  but  merely  suffered  them  to  bo 
transmitted  to  him,  leaving  it  to  him  to  do 
just  as  he  thought  proper.  The  nabob,  who 
called  Mr.  Hastings  "  his  patron,  and  de- 
clared he  would  never  do  any  thing  without  his 
consent  and  approbation,"  perfectly  under^ 
stood  this  kind  of  signification.  For  the 
second  time,  the  nabob  recovered  from  his 
trance  of  pageantry  and  insignificance,  and 
collected  courage  enough  to  write  to  the  coun- 
cil in  these  terms  :  "  I  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  nizamut  (the  government,)  which  are  the 
affairs  of  my  own  Jflomiiyt  by  my  own  ouMori- 
ty,  and  shall  do  so ;  and  I  never  can  on  any 
account  agree  to  the  appointment  of  the  nabob 
Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n  to  the  Naib  Subah- 
ahip ."  Here  was  a  second  independent  power 
in  Bengal.  This  answer  from  that  power 
proved  as  satisfactory  as  it  was  resolute.  No 
further  notice  was  taken  of  the  orders  of  tho 
court  of  directors,  and  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n 
found  their  protection  much  more  of  a  ihtfdoW| 
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thui  the  psfetnt  of  power,  oTvHych  he  aspired 
to  he  tlie  repreeeotatiTe. 

This  ect  of  disobedience  differs  from  the 
ethers  ui  one  perticalar,  which,  in  the  opinion 
ef  jour  committee,  rather  ag grarates  than  ex- 
taooates  the  offence.  In  the  others,  Messrs. 
Hastings  and  Barwell  took  the  responsibility 
on  themselTos ;  here  they  held  up  the  pretext 
of  the  coontry  goremment.  However,  they 
obtained  thereby  one  of  the  objects,  which 
tbey  appear  to  have  systematically  pursued. 
As  they  had,  in  the  other  instances,  shown  to 
the  British  serrants  of  the  company,  that  the 
directors  were  not  able  to  protect  them,  here 
the  same  lesson  was  tau^t  to  the  natives. 
Whilst  the  matter  lay  between  the  native 
power  and  the  servants,  the  former  was  con- 
■idered  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  most  con- 
temptible light.  When  die  question  was  be- 
tween the  serrants  and  the  court  of  directors, 
the  native  power  was  asserted  to  be  a  self>de* 
rived,  hereditary,  unccmtroUable  authority, 
and  encouraged  to  act  as  such. 

In  this  manner  the  authority  of  tho  British 
legislature  was  at  that  time  treated  with  eve- 
ry mark  of  reprobation  and  contempt.  But 
•oon  after,  a  most  unexpected  change  took 
place,  by  which  the  persons,  in  whose  favour 
the  court  of  directors  had  in  vain  interposed, 
obtained  specific  objects,  which  had  been  re- 
fiised  to  them  :  things  were,  however,  so  well 
contrived,  that  legal  authority  was  nearly  as 
much  affronted  by  the  apparent  compliance 
with  their  orders,  as  by  the  real  resistance 
they  had  before  met  with.  Afler  long  and  vio- 
lent controversies,  an  agreement  took  place 
betweeen  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Francis. 
It  appears,  that  Mr  Hastings,  embarassed 
with  the  complicated  wars  and  ruinous  expen- 
ses, into  whidi  his  measures  had  brought  him, 
began  to  think  of  procuring  peace  at  home. 
The  agreement  originated  in  a  conversation, 
held  on  Christmas-day  1779,  between  Major 
Seott,  then  aid-de-camp  and  now  agent  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  Mr.  Ducarrel,  a  gentlemen 
high  in  die  company's  service  at  Calcutta. 
Mr.  Scott,  in  consequence  of  this  conversap 
tion,  was  authorixed  to  make  overtures  to 
Mr.  Francis  through  Mr.  Ducarrel ;  to  de- 
clare Mr.  Hastings  tired  of  controversy,  ex- 
pressing his  vrish  to  have  the  Mahratta  war 
entirely  left  to  him ; — ^that  there  were  certain 
points  he  could  not  give  up :  that  he  could  not 
(for  reas<ms  he  then  assigned)  suhmU  to  the 
testoration  of  Mr.  Fowke,  Mahomed  Reza 
KhAn,  and  Mr.  Bristow ;  Aat  he  had  not  the 
tmaUvtt peraonal  objection  to  them,  and  would 
wilUagly  profide  fbr  tiMm  in  any  other  line. 


Mr.  Francis,  in  this  treaty,  insisted  on 
those  very  points,  which  Mr.  Hastings  declar- 
ed he  could  never  give  up ;  and  that  his  con- 
ditions were  the  company's  orders ;  that  is, 
the  restoration  of  the  persons,  whom  they  had 
directed  to  be  restored.  The  event  of  this 
negotiation  was,  that  Mr.  Hastings  at  length 
submitted  to  Mr.  Francis,  and  that  Mr. 
Fowke  and  Mahomed  Rexa  Klidn  were  rein- 
Mated  in  their  situations. 

Your  committee  observe  on  this  part  of  the 
transaction  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that,  as  long 
as  the  question  stood  upon  his  obedience  to 
his  lawful  superiors,  so  long  he  considered 
the  restoration  of  these  persons  as  a  gross  in- 
dignity, the  submitting  to  which  wmild  destroy 
all  his  credit  and  influence  in  the  country. 
But  when  it  was  to  accommodate  his  own  oc- 
casions in  a  treaty  with  a  fellow-servant,  all 
these  difficulties  instantly  vanish  ;  and  he  finds 
it  perfectly  consistent  with  his  dignity,  cre- 
dit, and  influence,  to  do  for  Mr.  Francis  what 
he  had  refused  to  the  strict  and  reiterated  in- 
junctions of  the  court  of  directors.  Tran- 
quillity was,  however,  for  a  time  restored  by 
this  measure,  though  it  did  not  continue  long. 
In  about  three  months  an  occasion  occurred,  in 
which  Mr.  Francis  gave  some  opposition  to 
a  measure  proposed  by  Mr.  Hastings,  which 
brought  on  a  duel ;  upon  the  mischievous 
effects  of  which  your  committee  have  already 
made  their  observations. 

The  departure  of  Mr.  Francis  soon  after 
fbr  Europe,  opened  a  new  scene,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  third  revolution.  Lest  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  servants  of  the  company  should 
have  the  least  appearance  of  being  mistaken 
fbr  obedience  to  their  superiours,  Mr.  Francis 
was  little  more  than  a  month  gone,  when  Mr. 
Fowke  was  again  recalled  from  Benares,  and 
Mr.  Bristouf  eoon  after  from  Ottde.  In  these 
measures  Mr.  Hutings  has  combined  the 
principles  of  disobedience,  which  he  had 
used  in  all  the  cases  hitherto  stated.  In  his 
minute  of  consultation  on  this  recall,  he  re- 
fers to  his  former  minutes  ;  and  he  adds,  that 
he  has  "  a  recent  motive  in  the  necessity  of 
removing  any  circumstance,  which  may  con- 
tribute to  lessen  his  tn^uenee  in  the  effect  of 
any  negotiations,  in  which  he  may  be  engaged 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  intended  visit  to 
Lucknow.**  He  here  reverts  to  his  old  plea 
of  preserving  his  influence ;  not  content  with 
this,  as  in  the  case  of  Mahomed  Reza  KhAn 
he  had  called  in  the  aid  of  the  nabob  of  Bengal, 
he  here  calls  in  the  aid  of  the  nabob  of  Dude, 
who,  <Mi  reasons  exactly  tallying  with  those 
given  by  Mr.  Hastings,  desires  tluit  Mr.  Bri»- 
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tow  may  be  removed.  The  true  weight  of 
theee  requititions  will  appear,  if  not  sofficient* 
I7  apparent  from  the  known  situation  of  the 
partiea,  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  thia  nabob  of  Oude  to  his  agent  at  Cal- 
cutta, desiring  him  to  acquaint  Mr.  Hastings, 
tbat "  if  it  is  prooer  I  will  write  to  the  king 
[of  Grreat  Britain]  and  the  vizier  [one  of  his 
majestjr's  ministers]  and  the  chief  of  the  com- 
paoj,  in  SHcA  a  manner  at  he  tkail  direct f  and 
in  the  worde  that  hethall  order,  that  Mr.  Bris* 
tow's  views  may  be  thwarted  there."  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  entire  co-operation  of  the 
nabob  Asoph  ul  Dowlah  in  all  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  in  thwarting  the  views  of 
any  persons,  who  place  their  reliance  00  the 
authority  of  this  kingdom. 

As  usual,  the  court  of  directors  appear  in 
their  proper  order  in  the  procession.  After 
this  third  act  of  disobedience  with  regard  to 
the  same  person  and  the  same  office,  and  after 
calling  the  proceedings  unwarrantable,  **  in 
order  to  vindicate  and  uphold  their  oum  authori" 
fy ,  and  thinking  it  a  ditty  incumbent  on  them  to 
maijUain  the  authority  of  the  court  ofdirectortf* 
they  again  order  Mr.  Bristow  to  be  reinstated, 
and  Mr.  Middleton  to  be  recalled :  in  this 
circle  the  whole  moves  with  great  regularity. 

The  extraordinary  operations  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, that  soon  after  followed  in  every  depart- 
ment, which  was  the  subject  of  all  these  acts 
of  disobedience,  have  made  them  appear  in  a 
light  peculiarly  unpropitious  to  his  cause.  It 
is  but  too  prcA>ably  from  his  own  accounts, 
that  he  meditated  some  strong  measure,  both 
at  Benares  and  at  Oude,  at  the  very  time  of 
the  removal  of  those  officers.  He  declares 
he  knew  that  his  conduct  in  those  places  was 
such,  as  to  lie  very  open  to  malicious  repre- 
sentations. He  must  have  been  sensible  that 
he  was  open  to  such  representations  from  the 
beginning  ;  he  was  therefore  impelled  by  eve- 
ry motive,  which  ought  to  influence  a  man  of 
erase,  by  no  means  to  disturb  the  order  which 
be  had  last  established. 

Of  this,  however,  he  took  no  care  :  but  he 
was  not  so  inattentive  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  suflferers,  either  in  point  of  honour  or  of 
interest.  Thii  was  most  strongly  marked  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Fowke.  His  reparation  to 
that  gentleman,  in  point  of  honour,  is  as  full 
•a  possible.  Mr.  Hastings  **  declared  that 
he  approved  his  character  and  his  conduct  in 
office,  and  believed  that  he  might  depend  up- 
on hit  exact  and  literal  ol>edienee  anii,^d^Uy 
m  the  execution  of  the  ftmctions  annexed  to 
10  it.**    Such  is  the  character  of  the  man, 


whom  Mr.  Hastings  a  Boocmd  time  remored 
from  the  office,  to  which  he  told  the  court  of 
directors,  in  his  letter  of  the  Sd  (^  Mardi, 
1780,  he  had  appointed  him  in  oonfonnity  to 
their  orders.  On  the  14th  of  January,  1781, 
he  again  finds  it  an  indispensable  obligation 
in  him  to  exercise  powers  "  inherent  in  the 
constitution  of  his  government."  On  thia 
principle  he  claimed  "  the  right  of  nominating 
the  agent  of  his  own  choice  to  the  resideiioa 
of  Benares ;  that  it  is  a  representative  sitink- 
tion :  that  speaking  for  myself  alane  it  nay 
be  euffleient  to  say,  that  Mr.  Francis  Fowka 
is  not  11^  agent ;  th^  Ictamot  give  him  Hqf 
coti/idence;  that  while  he  continues  at  Bew- 
ares, he  stands  as  a  screen  between  the  rajah 
and  this  government,  instead  of  an  UDstrumeirt 
of  controul ;  that  the  rajah  himself,  and  everj 
chief  in  Hindostan,  will  regard  it  as  the  pledga 
and  the  foundation,  of  his  independence.*' 
Here  Mr.  Hastings  has  got  back  to  his  old 
principles,  where  he  takes  post  as  on  strong 
ground.  This  he  declares  "  to  be  his  objeo* 
tion  to  Mr.  Fowke,  and  that  it  is  insupem- 
ble."  The  very  line  before  this  paragraph  ho 
writes  of  this  person,  to  whom  he  tMuld  nol 
give  his  cor\/ldencej  that "  he  believed  he  mi^ 
depend  upon  hie  JieUUty,  and  his  exact  mad 
literal  obedience."  Mr.  Scott,  who  is  an- 
thorized  to  defend  Mr.  Hastings,  supported 
the  same  principles  before  your  conunittoo, 
by  a  comparison,  that  avowedly  reduces  tho 
the  court  of  directors  to  the  state  of  a  party 
against  their  servants.  He  declared,  that  in 
his  opinion  "  it  would  be  just  a*  ahturd  to 
deprive  him  of  the  power  of  nominating  hia 
ambassadour  at  Benares,  as  it  would  be  to 
force  on  the  ministry  of  this  country  an 
ambassadour  from  the  oppomtion.**  Such  is 
the  opinion  entertained  in  Bengal,  and  that 
but  too  effectually  realized,  of  the  relation 
between  the  principal  servants  of  the  coropn* 
ny,  and  the  court  of  directors. 

So  far  the  reparation,  in  point  of  honour,  to 
Mr.  Fowke  was  complete.  The  reparation^ 
in  point  of  interest,  your  comroitee  do  not 
find  to  have  been  equally  satisfactory ;  but 
they  do  find  it  to  be  of  the  most  extraordinary 
nature,  and  of  the  most  miscliievous  examplo- 
Mr.  Fowko  had  been  deprived  of  a  place  oi 
rank  and  honour ;  the  place  of  a  public  vao« 
keel,  or  representative.  The  recompense  pto* 
vided  for  him  is  a  succession  to  a  ocntniet. 
Mr.  Hastings  moved,  that  on  the  expiratios 
of  Colonel  Morgan's  contract,  he  shouM  bo 
appointed  agent  to  all  the  boats  employed  for 
the  military  service  of  that  attabUahnMBtt 
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with  a  commission  cIC  fifteen  per  cent,  on  all 
^tuintnemenU  m  that  qffle* ;  permittinf  Mr. 
FowkOf  at  the  same  time,  to  draw  his  allow- 
ance of  an  hundred  pounds  a  month,  as  resi- 
dent, until  the  expiratioo  of  the  contract,  and 
tor  three  months  after. 

Mr.  Hastings  is  himself  struck,  as  every 
one  must  be,  with  so  extraordinary  a  proceed- 
ing ;  the  principle  of  which  he  o^nres  "  is 
li^e  to  SIM  material  objection."    That  one 
h  material  indeed ;  for  no  limit  being  laid 
down  for  the  expense  in  which  the  per-cent- 
age  is  to  arise,  it  is  the  direct  interest  of  the 
person  employed  to  make  his  department  as 
e^nsive  as  possible.     To  this  Mr.  Hastings 
UMwers,  that  "  he  is  convinced  by  experience 
it  will  be  better  performed  ;**  and  yet,  he  im- 
inodiately  after  subjoins,  "  this  defect  can  onlif 
lie  corrected  by  the  probity  of  the  person  en- 
trusted with  so  important  a  diarge ;  and  I  am 
willing  to  have  it  understood,  as  a  proof  of  the 
em^fUienee  Irepoee  in  Mr.  /Wiles,  that  I  have 
proposed  his  appointment,  in  opposition  to  a 
general  principle^  to  a  trust  so  constituted.*' 
-  In  the  beginning  of  this  very  minute  of  con- 
■ultation,  Mr.  Hastings  removes  Mr.  Fowke 
from  the  residency  of  Benares,  because  "  he 
cannot  give  him  his  confidence  ;"  and  yet,  be- 
fore the  pen  is  out  of  his  hand,  he  violates 
Otoe  of  the  soundest  general  principles  in  the 
whole  system  of  dealing,  in  order  to  give  a 
proof  of  the  confidence  he  reposes  in  that 
gentleman.    This  apparent  gross  contradic- 
tion is  to  be  reconciled  but  by  one  way ;  which 
h,  that  confidence  with  Mr.  Hastings  coroce 
and  goes  with  his  opposition  to  legal  authori- 
ty.   Where  that  authority  recommends  any 
person,  his  confidence  in  him  vanishes ;  but,  to 
riiow  that  it  is  the  authority,  and  not  the  per- 
son, he  opposes,  when  that  is  out  of  sight, 
there  is  no  rule  so  sacred,  which  is  not  to  be 
Tiolated  to  manifest  his  real  esteem  and  per- 
fect trust  in  the  person,  whom  he  has  rejected. 
However,  by  overturning  general  principles 
to  compliment  Mr.   Fowke's  integrity,   he 
does  all  in  his  power  to  corrupt  it ;  at  the  same 
he  establishes  an  example,  that  must  either 
■lAject  all  future  dealings  to  the  same  perni- 
cious clause,  or  which,  being  omitted,  must 
become  a  strong  implied  eharge  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  diose  who  shall  hereafter  be  exclu- 
ded from  a  trust  so  constituted. 
•  It  is  not  foreign  to  the  object  of  your  com- 
mittee in  this  part    of  their  observations, 
which  relates  to  the  obedience  to  orders,  to 
remark  upon  the  manner  in  whidi  the  orders 
ef  the  court  of  directors,  with  regard  to  this 
kind  of  dealing  io  coatracta,  are  ebserved.— 


These  orders  relate  to  contracts;  and  they 
contain  two  standing  regulations. 

1st.  That  all  contracts  shall  be  publicly 
advertised,  and  that  the  most  reasonable  pro- 
posals shall  be  accepted. 

idly.  That  two  contracts,  those  of  provi- 
sions and  for  carriage  bullocks,  shall  be  only 
annual. 

These  orders  are  undoubtedly  some  cor- 
rectives to  the  abuses,  which  may  arise  in 
this  very  critical  article  of  public  dealing. — 
But  the  house  will  remark,  that  if  the  busi- 
ness usually  carried  on  by  contracts  can  be 
converted  at  pleasure  into  agencies,  like  that 
of  Mr.  Fowke,  all  these  regulations  perish 
of  course ;  and  there  is  no  direction  whatso> 
ever  for  restraining  the  most  prodigal  and  cor- 
rupt bargains  for  the  public. 

Your  committee  have  inquired  into  the  ob- 
servance of  these  necessary  regulations  ;  and 
they  find,  that  they  have,  like  the  rest,  been 
entirely  contemned,  and  contemned  with  en- 
tiro  impunity.  After  the  period  of  Colonel 
Monson*s  death,  and  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr. 
Harwell  obtained  the  lead  in  the  council,  the 
contracts  were  disposed  of  without  at  all  ad- 
vertising for  proposals.  Those  in  1777  were 
given  for  three  years ;  and  the  gentlemen  in 
question  growing,  by  habit  and  encourage- 
ment, into  more  boldness,  in  1 779  the  contracts 
were  disposed  of  for  five  years  ;  and  this  they 
did  at  the  eve  of  the  expiration  of  their  own 
appointment  to  the  government.  This  in- 
crease in  the  length  of  the  contracts,  though 
contrary  to  orders,  might  have  admitted  some 
excuse,  if  it  had  been  made,  even  in  appear- 
ance, the  means  of  lessening  the  expense. 
But  the  advantages  allowed  to  the  contractors, 
instead  (^  being  diminished,  were  enlarged, 
and  in  a  manner  far  beyond  the  proportion  of 
the  enlargement  of  terms.  Of  this  abuse  and 
contempt  of  orders  a  judgment  may  be  form- 
ed by  the  single  contract  for  supplying  the  ar- 
my with  draught  and  carriage  bullocks.  As 
it  stood  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract  in 
1779,  the  expense  of  that  service  was  about 
one  thousand  three  hundred  pounds  a  month. 
By  the  new  contract  given  away  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  the  service  was  raised  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  near  six  thousand  pounds  a 
month.  The  monthly  increase,  therefore,  be- 
ing four  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds,  it 
constitutes  a  total  increase  of  charges  for  the 
company,  in  the  five  years  of  the  contract,  of 
no  less  a  sum  than  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  pounds.  Now,  as  the  former 
oontraet  was,  without  doubt,  sufliriently  ad- 
▼antageotis,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the 
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extnTiguice  of  the  present.  The  terms,  in- 
deed, pass  the  bouiids  of  all  allowance  for 
hegligeoce  and  ignorance  of  ofiioe. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Bellis*s  contract  for  sup- 
plying provisions  to  the  fort  is  of  the  same 
description ;  and,  what  exceedingly  increases 
the  suspicion  against  this  profusion  in  con- 
tracts, made  in  direct  violation  of  orders,  is, 
that  they  are  always  found  to  be  given  in  fa- 
vour of  persons  closely  connected  with  Mr. 
Hastings  in  his  fiimily,  or  even  in  his  actual 
service. 

The  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Hastings 
and  Mr.  Barwell  justify  this  disobedience,  if 
admitted,  reduce  the  company's  government, 
so  fiur  as  it  regards  the  supreme  council,  to  a 
mere  patronage  ;  to  a  mere  power  of  nomina- 
ting persons  to,  or  removing  them  from,  an  au- 
thority, which  is  not  only  despotic  with  regard 
to  those  who  are  subordinate  to  it,  but,  in  all  its 
acts,  entirely  independ«it  of  the  legal  power, 
which  is  nominally  superior.  These  are 
principles  directly  leading  to  the  destruction 
of  the  company's  government.  A  correspon- 
dent practice  being  established,  (as  in  this 
case  of  contracts  as  well  as  others  it  has 
been,)  the  means  are  furnished  of  effectuat- 
ing this  purpose  :  for  the  common  superiour, 
the  company,  having  no  power  to  regulate  or 
to  support  their  own  appointments,  nor  to  re- 
move those  whom  tney  wish  to  remove,  nor 
to  prevent  the  contracts  from  being  made  use 
of  against  their  interest,  all  the  English  in 
Bengal  must  naturally  look  to  the  next  in  au- 
thority ;  they  must  depend  upon,  follow,  and 
attach  themselves  to  him  solely.  And  thus  a 
party  may  be  formed  of  the  whole  system  of 
civil  and  military  servants  for  the  support  of 
the  subordinate,  and  defiance  of  the  supreme 
power. 

Your  oomroittee  being  led  to  attend  to  the 
abuse  of  contracts,  which  are  given  upon  prin- 
ciples fatal  to  the  subordination  of  the  service, 
and  in  defiance  of  orders,  revert  to  the  diso- 
bedience of  orders  in  the  case  of  Mahomed 
Rem  KhAn. 

This  transaction  is  of  a  piece  with  those 
that  preceded  it.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1781, 
Mr.  Hastings  announced  to  the  board  the  ar- 
ri«'al  of  a  messenger,  and  introduced  a  requisi- 
tion from  the  young  nabob  Mobarek  ul  Dow- 
la,  "  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  diapote  of 
hu  own  atipend,  toWunU  being  made  to  depend 
QA  the  will  of  another.  In  favour  of  this  r^ 
quisition  Mr.  Hastings  urged  various  argu- 
ments : — that  the  nabob  could  no  longer  be 
deemed  a  minor ; — that  he  was  twenty-six 
jetra  of  age,  and  father  of  many  children  j^ 


that  bis  understanding  v^as  much  improved  ^ 
UUe  by  an  attention  to  his  education ;  thttt 
these  circumstances  gave  him  a  claim  to  the 
uncontrolled  exercise  of  domestic  authority ; 
and  it  might  reasom^ly  be  supposed,  that  he 
would  pay  a  greater  regard  to  a  just  oeoonomj 
in  his  own  family,  than  had  been  observed  bj 
those  who  were  aliens  to  it.     For  these  rea- 
sons Mr.  Hastings  recommended  to  the  board, 
that  Mahomed  Reza  KhAn  should  be  imm»» 
diately  divested  of  the  office  of  superintendant 
of  the  nabob's  household,  and  that  the  nab^ 
Mobarek  td  Dowla  should  be  entrusted  wUh 
the  exclusive  and  entire  receipts  and  disburse 
ments  of  his  ^ipendy  emd  the  uneontrolUd 
management  and  regulation  of  his  household. 
Thus  far  your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  conclusion  corresponds  with  the  premises ; 
for,  supposing  the  &ct  to  be  established  or 
admitted,  that  the  nabob,  in  point  of  age,  cai- 
pacity,  and  judgment,  was  qualified  to  act  for 
himseU',  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  manage- 
ment of  his  domestic  affairs  should  not  ba 
withheld  from  him.     On  this  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeding your  committee  will  only  observe, 
that  if  it  were  strictly  true  that  the  nabob's 
understanding  had  been  much  improved  of 
late  by  an  attention  to  his  education,  (whidi 
seems  an  extraordinary  way  of  describing  the 
qualifications  of  a  man  of  six-and-twenty,  the 
fkther  of  many  children,)  the  merit  of  such 
improvement  must  be  att/ibuted  to  Mahomed 
Reza  Khdn,  who  was  the  only  person  of  rank 
and  character  connected  with  him,  or  who 
could  be  supposed  to  have  any  influence  over 
him.     Mr.  Hastings  himself  reproaches  the 
nabob  with  raising  mean  men  to  be  his  oom- 
pcmions;  and  tells  him   plainly,   that  some 
persona  both  of  bad  character  and  base  origin 
had  found  the  means  of  insinuating  themsehst 
into  his  company  and  constant  fMowship.     In 
such  society  it  is  not  likely  that  either  the 
nabob's  morals  or  his  understanding  could 
have  been  much  improved;  nor  could  it  be 
deemed  prudent  to   leave  him  without  any 
check  upon  his    conduct.— Mr.   Hastingsii 
opinion  on  this  point  may  be  collected  from 
what  he  did,  but  by  no  moans  from  what  he 
said  on  the  occasion. 

The  house  will  naturally  expect  to  find  that 
the  nabob's  request  was  granted,  and  that  the 
resolution  of  the  board  was  conformable  to  the 
terms  of  Mr.  Hastings's  recommendation. 
Yet  the  fkct  Is  directly  the  reverse.  Mr. 
Hastings,  afVer  advising  that  the  nabob  should 
be  entrusted  unth  the  exdusive  and  entire  re- 
eeipts  and  tHsbursements  of  his  stipend,  imme* 
diately  oorreots  that  advice,  6etiif  mowre  thai 
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•d  ttiddtn  and  unlimUii  a  diapatal  of  a  largt 
iP«OtAat«  might  at  Jtrat  encourage  a  apirit  qf 
dinipation  in  tba  nabob;  wad  reMirei  to 
lunm^fti  power  of  esiablishing,  with  the  lui- 
hob*M  content,  such  a  plan  for  the  regulation 
■ad  equal  distribution  of  the  nabob's  expenses, 
m  ehould  be  adopted  to  the  dieaimilar  tqtpwT' 
emcee  of  preaerving  hie  irttereate  and  hie  indc 
pendenoe  at  the  eame  time.  On  the  same  com- 
plicated principles  the  subsequent  resolution  of 
the  board  profiwses  to  allow  the  nabob  the 
aanagement  of  his  stipend  and  expenses ; 
with  an  hope,  howerer,  (which,  considering 
the  relative  situation  of  the  parties,  could  be 
■othing  less  than  an  injunction,)  that  he 
would  submit  to  such  a  plan  aa  ehould  be 
mgreed  on  between  him  and  the  govwnour- 
general. 

The  drift  of  these  contradictions  is  suffi- 
eienly  apparent.  Mahomed  Reza  Khftn  was 
to  be  divested  of  hb  office  at  all  events,  and 
the  management  of  the  nabob's  stipend  com- 
mitted to  other  hands.  To  accomplish  the 
&st,  the  nabob  is  said  to  be  "  now  arrived  lU 
that  time  of  life,  when  a  man  may  be  suppos- 
ed capable,  if  ever,  of  managing  his  own  con- 
cerns." When  this  principle  has  answered 
the  momentary  purpose  for  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, we  find  it  immediately  discarded,  and 
■D  opposite  resolution  ibrmed  on  an  opposite 
principle,  viz.  that  he  shall  not  hare  the 
management  of  own  concerns  in  eonnderatUm 
itfkia  want  of  experience. 

Mr.  Hastings,  on  his  arrival  at  Moorsheda- 
bttdi  gives  Mr.  Wheler  an  account  of  his  in- 
terview with  the  nabob,  and  of  the  nabob's 
impUcit  submission  to  his  advice.  The  prin- 
dpial,  if  not  the  sole,  object  of  the  whole  opera- 
tion appears  from  the  result  of  it.  Sir  John 
D'Oyly,  a  gentleman  in  whom  Mr.  Hastings 
places  particular  confidence,  succeeds  to  the 
office  of  Mahomed  Rexa  KhAn,  and  to  the 
■ame  controul  over  the  nabob's  expenses. 
Into  the  hands  of  this  gentlemen  the  nabob's 
stipend  was  to  be  immediately  paidf  aa  every 
intermediate  channel  would  be  cm  unavoidable 
eauae  of  delay ;  and  to  hia  advice  the  nabob 
was  required  to  give  the  same  attention,  as  if 
it  were  given  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself.  One 
of  the  conditions  prescribed  to  the  nabob  was, 
tfiat  he  should  admit  no  Englishman  to  his 
presence,  without  previously  consulting  Sir 
John  D'Oyly ;  and  he  muat  forbid  any  peraon  of 
that  nation  to  be  intruded  without  hia  introduce 
lion.  On  these  arrangements  it  need  only  be 
observed,  that  a  measure,  which  sets  out  with 
professing  to  relieve  the  nabob  from  a  state  of 
perpeitial  pupUaga^  ooodudea  with  delivering 


not  only  his  fortune  but  his  person  to  the  cos- 
tody  of  a  particular  fi'iend  to  Mr.  Hastings. 

The  instructions  given  to  the  nabob  con- 
tain other  passages,  that  merit  attention.  In 
one  place  Mr.  Hastings  tells  him,  "  you  have 
ofiered  to  give  up  the  sum  of  four  lacks  of  ru- 
pees to  be  allowed  the  free  use  of  the  remain- 
der ;  but  this  we  have  refused."  In  another 
he  says,  that,  **  aa  many  mattera  wUl  oocur 
which  cannot  be  ao  eaaily  explained  by  Utter  aa 
by  oonveraation,  I  desire  that  you  will,  on  such 
occasions,  give  your  orders  to  Sir  John  D'Oy- 
ly, rrapecting  such  points  as  you  may  desire 
to  have  imparted  to  m*."  The  ofier  alluded 
to  in  the  first  passage  does  not  ^pear  in  the 
nabob's  letters ;  therefore,  must  have  been  in 
conversation,  and  declined  by  Mr.  Hastings 
without  consulting  his  colleague.  A  refusal 
oftat  might  have  been  proper ;  but  it  supposes 
a  degree  of  incapacity  in  the  nabob,  not  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  principles,  on  which  Maho- 
med Reza  KhAn  was  removed  fi'om  the  man- 
agement of  his  affairs. 

Of  the  matters  alluded  to  in  the  second,  and 
which,  it  is  said,  cotdd  not  be  ao  eaaily  er- 
pUdned  by  lettera  aa  in  converaation,  no  expla- 
nation is  given.  Your  committee  will  there- 
fore leave  them,  as  Mr.  Hastings  has  done, 
to  the  opinion  of  the  house. 

As  soon  as  the  nabob's  requisition  was 
conunimicated  to  the  board,  it  was  moved  and 
resolved,  that  Mahomed  Reza  Kh4n  should 
be  divested  of  his  office ;  and  the  house  have 
seen  in  what  manner  it  was  disposed  of. 
The  nabob  had  stated  various  complaints 
against  him  : — that  he  had  dismissed  the  old 
established  servants  of  the  Nizaraut,  and  fill- 
ed their  places  with  his  own  dependants : — 
that  he  had  regularly  received  the  stipend  of 
the  Nizamut  from  the  company,  yet  had  kept 
the  nabob  involved  in  debt  and  distress,  and 
exposed  to  the  clamours  of  his  creditors  ;  and 
sometimes  even  in  want  of  a  dinner.  AH 
these  complaints  were  recorded  at  lar^  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  council ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  even  communicated  to 
Mahomed  Reza  Kh^n,  or  that  he  was  ever 
called  upon,  in  any  shape,  to  answer  them. 
This  circumstance  inclines  your  committee 
to  believe,  that  all  of  these  charges  were 
groundless ;  especially  as  it  appears  on  the 
fkce  of  the  proceedings,  that  the  chief  of  them 
were  npt  well  founded.  Mr.  Hastings,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Wheler,  urges  the  necessity  of 
the  monthly  payment  of  the  nabob's  s tipmd 
bang  regularly  made ;  and  says,  that,  to  re- 
lieve the  nabob's  present  wants,  he  had  direct- 
ed the  resident  to  raise  an  immediate  nipply 
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OB  the  cr«dit  of  tho  compooji  to  bo  repaid 
from  firit  receipts.  From  hence  your  com- 
mittee conclude  the  monthly  payments  hid 
not  been  regularly  made ;  and  that  whaterer 
distressos  the  nabob  might  have  suffered  must 
hare  been  owing  to  the  govemour-general 
and  council,  not  to  Mahomed  Rexa  Kh&n ; 
who,  for  ought  that  appears  to  the  contrary, 

Sid  away  the  stipend  as  &st  as  he  received  it. 
ad  it  been  otherwise,  that  is,  if  Mahomed 
Reza  Kh&n  had  resmred  a  balance  of  the  na- 
bob's money  in  his  hands,  he  should,  and  un- 
doubtedly he  would,  hare  been  called  upon  to 
pay  it  in ;  and  then  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  for  raising  an  immediate  supply  by 
other  means. 

The  transaction,  <m  the  whole,  speaks  very 
sufficiently  for  itseU*.    It  is  a  gross  instance  of 
repeated  disobedience  to  repeated  orders ;  and 
it  is  rendered  particularly  offensive  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  court  of  directors  by  the  frivolous 
and  contradictory  reasons  assigned  for  it.  But, 
whether  the  nabob's  requisition  was  reasonable 
or  not,  the  govemour-general  and  council  were 
precluded  by  a  special  instruction  from  com- 
plying with  it.     The  directors,  in  their  letter 
of  the  I4th  of  February,  1779,  declare,  that  a 
resolution  of  council  (taken  by  Mr.  Francis 
and  Mr.  Wheler,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bar- 
well)  viz.  "  that  the  nabob's  letter  should  be 
referred  to  them  far  thnr  decision ;  and  that 
no  resolution  should  be  taken  in  Bengal,  on 
his  requisitions,  without  their  special  orders 
and  instructions,"  was  very  proper.     Thej 
prudently  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  cS 
deciding  on  such  questions ;  but  they  reserv* 
ed  it  to  no  purpose.    In  England  the  autho- 
rity is  purely  formal.    In  Boigal  the  power 
is  positive  and  real.    When  they  clash,  their 
opposition  serves  only  to  degrade  the  autho- 
rity that  ought  to  predominate,  and  to  eialt 
the  power  that  oogbt  to  be  depsadent. 


Since  die  closing  of  the  above  report,  many 
material  papers  have  arrived  from  India,  and 
have  been  laid  before  your  committee  :  that 
which  they  think  it  most  immediately  neces- 
sary to  annex  to  the  appendix  to  this  report, 
is  tlie  resolution  of  the  council-general  to  al- 
low to  the  members  of  the  board  of  trade,  re- 
sident at  Calcutta,  a  charge  of  five  per  cent, 
on  the  sale  in  England  of  the  investment 
formed  upon  their  second  plan,  namely,  that 
plan  which  had  been  communicated  to  Lord 
Macartney.  The  investment  on  this  plan  is 
stated  to  be  raised  from  800,00(M.  to  1,000,- 
000/.  sterling. 

It  is  on  all  accounts  a  very  naemorable  trans- 
action, and  tends  to  bring  on  a  heavy  burden, 
operating  in  the  nature  of  a  tax,  laid  by  dieir 
own  authority  on  the  goods  of  their  masteni 
in  England.    If  such  a  compensation  to  tb* 
board  of  trade  was  necessary,  on  account  of 
their  engagement  to  take  no  further  (that  is 
to  say,  no  unlawful)  emolument,  it  implies, 
that  the  practice  of  making  such  unlawfUt 
emolument  had  formerly  existed ;  and  your 
committee  think  it  very  extraordinary,  that 
the  first  notice  the  company  had  received  of 
such  a  practice  should  be,  in  taxing  then  for  a 
compensation  for  a  partial  abolition  of  it)  se- 
cured on  the  parole  of  honour  of  these  very 
persons  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  guilQr 
of  this  uiyustifiable  conduct.    Your  commit- 
tee consider  this  engagement,  if  kept,  as  only 
a  partial  abolition  of  the  implied  corrupt 
practice,  because  no  part  of  the  oompensatioa 
is  given  to  the  members  of  the  board  of  trade, 
who  reside  at  the  several  factories,  though 
their  means  of  abuse  are  without  all  compari« 
son  greater ;  and  if  the  corruption  was  sup- 
posed so  extensive  as  to  be  bought  off  at  that 
price  where  the  means  were  fewer,  the  bousa 
will  judge  how  far  the  tax  has  purchased  off 
the  evil. 
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rmOM  TH«  BKLXCT  COMMITTXC  APPOIITTED  TO  TAKE  IWTO  COITSIDCRATIOH  THE  f TATS 
or  THE  ADMHriSTEATIOIf  OF  JUITICB  IN  THE  PROVIlfCSf  OF  BSlfOAL,  BAHAK,  AND 
OaifSA,  AND  TO  KEPORT  THE  SAME,  Af  IT  SHALL  APPEAR  TO  THEM,  TO  THE  HOUSE, 
WITH  THEIR  OBSERrATIONS  THEREUPON  ;  AND  WHO  WERE  INSTRUCTED  TO  CONSI- 
DER HOW  THE  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  THE  EAST-INDIES  MAT  BE  HELD  AND  GO- 
TERNED  WITH  THE  GREATEST  SECURITY  AND  ADVANTAGE  TO  THIS  COUNTRY,  AND 
BY  WHAT  MEANS  THE  HAPPINESS  OY  THE  NATIYE  INHABITANTS  MAY  BE  BEST  PRO- 
MOTE D.~.(  1783.) 


Tour  committee,  in  the  course  of  their  in- 
quiry into  the  obedience  yielded  by  the  com- 
puiy'servants  to  the  orders  of  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, (the  authority  of  which  orders  had 
been  strengthened  by  the  regulating  act  of 
1773,)  could  not  overlook  one  of  Ute  moet 
ewential  objects  of  that  act,  and  of  those  or- 
ders, namely,  the  taking  cX gifU  and  prtaenU. 
These  pretended  free  gifts  from  the  natives  to 
Um  company's  servants  in  power  had  never 
been  auUiorized  by  law  ;  they  are  contrary  to 
the  covenants  formally  entered  into  by  the 
president  and  council ;  they  are  strictly  for- 
Irifdden  by  the  act  of  parliament ;  and  forbid- 
den upon  grounds  of  the  most  substantial  po- 
licy. 

Before  the  regulating  act  of  1773,  the  al- 
lowances made  by  the  company  to  the  pre- 
sidents of  Bengal,  were  abundantly  sufiicieat 
to  guarantee  them  against  any  thing  like  a 
naoeesity  for  giving  in  to  that  pernicious  prac- 
tice. The  act  of  parliament  which  appointed 
a  govemour-general  in  the  place  of  a  presi- 
dent, and  it  was  extremely  particular  in  enfor^ 
ciiig  the  prohibition  of  those  presents,  so 
it  was  equally  careful  in  making  an  ample 
provision  for  supporting  the  dignity  of  the 
office,  in  order  to  remove  all  excuses  for  a 
oomipt  increase  of  its  emoluments. 

Although  evidence  on  record,  as  well  as 
rerbal  testimony,  has  appeared  before  your 
committee,  of  presents  to  a  large  amount 
having  been  received  by  Mr.  Hutingi  and 
others,  before  the  year  1775,  they  were  not 
•hie  to  find  distinct  traces  of  that  practice  in 
him,  or  any  one  else,  for  a  few  years. 

The  inquiry  set  on  foot  in  Bengal,  by  order 
of  the  court  of  directors,  in  1 775,  with  regard  to 
•11  corrupt  practices,  and  the  vigour  with  which 
they  were  for  some  time  pursued,  might  have 
given  a  temporary  check  to  the  receipt  of  pre- 
vents, or  might  have  produced  a  more  effectual 
concealment  of  them  ;  and  afterwards  the  ca- 
lamities which  befell  almoet  all  who  were  con- 


cerned in  the  first  discoveries,  did  probably 
prevent  any  further  complaint  upon  the  suIh 
ject ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, your  committee  have  received  much  of 
new  and  alarming  information  concerning  that 
abuse. 

The  first  traces  appeared,  though  faintly 
and  obecurely,  in  a  letter  to  the  court  of  direc- 
tors from  the  govemour-general,  Mr.  Has- 
tings,  written  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1780.*     It  has  been  stated  in  a  former  report 
of  your  committee,  that  on  the  26th  of  June, 
1780,  Mr.  Hastings,  being  very  earnest  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  particular  operation  in  the 
Mahratta  war,  in  order  to  remove  objections 
to  that  measure,  which  were  made  on  account 
of  the  expense  of  the  contingencies,  offered  to 
taoneraU  the  company  from  that  "  charge.^ 
Continuing  his  minute  of  council,  he  says : 
**  That  sum  (a  sum  of  about  23,000/.)  I  have 
already  deposited,  within  a  small  amount,  in 
the  hands  of  the  sub-treasurers,  and  I  beg  that 
the  board  will  pemui  it  to  be  accepted  for  that 
service."    Here  he  offers  in  his  own  person ; 
he  deposits,  or  pretends  that  he  deposits,  in 
his  own  person  ;  and,  with  the  zeal  of  a  man 
eager  to  pledge  his  private  fortune  in  support 
of  his  measures,  he  prays  that  his  off*er  may 
be  accepted.     Not  the  least  hint  that  he  was 
delivering  back  to  the  company  money  of 
their  own,  which  he  had  secreted  from  them. 
Indeed,  no  man  ever  made  it  a  request,  much 
less  earnestly  entreated,  "  begged  to  be  per- 
mitted," to  pay  any  persons,  public  or  private, 
money  that  was  their  own. 

It  appeared  to  your  committee,  that  the 
money  offered  for  that  service,  which  was  to 
forward  the  operations  of  a  detachment  under 
Colonel  Camac,  in  an  expedition  against  one 
of  the  Mahratta  chiefii,  was  not  accepted. 
And  your  committee  having  directed  search 
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to  Im  made  (or  anj  rainfl  of  monej  paid  into 
the  treasury  by  Mr.  Haitings  for  thia  aerrioe, 
Ibund,  that  notwithstanding  his  asaertion  of 
having  deposited  "  two  lacks  of  rupees,  or 
within  a  trifle  of  that  som,  in  the  hands  of  the 
sub-treasurer,**  no  entry  whatsoever  of  that  or 
any  other  payment  by  the  goyemour-general, 
was  made  in  the  treasury  accounts,  at  or 
about  that  time.*     Thia  circumstance  ap- 
peared Tery  striking  to  your  committee,  as 
the  non-appearance  in  the  company's  books  of 
the  article  in  question  must  be  owing  to  one 
or  other  of  these  four  causes :  that  the  asser- 
tion of  Mr.  Hastings,  of  his  having  paid  in 
near  two  lacks  of  rupees  at  that  time,  was  not 
true ;  or  that  the  sub-treasurer  may  receive 
great  sums  in  deposit  without  entering  them 
in  the  company's  treasury  accounts  ;  or  that 
the  treasury  books  themselves  are  records  not 
to  be  dep«aided  on;  or,  lastly,  that  &ithftil 
copies  of  these  books  of  accounts  are  not 
transmitted  to  Europe.     The  defect  of  an 
entry,  corresponding  with  Mr.  Hastings's  de- 
claration in  council,  can  be  attributed  only  to 
one  of  these  four  causes ;  of  which  the  want 
of  foundation  in  his  recorded  assertion,  though 
very  blameable,  is  the  least  alarming. 

On  the  t9th  of  November  following,  Mr. 
Hastings  communicated  to  the  court  of  dire^ 
tors  some  sort  of  notice  of  this  transaction.! 
In  his  letter  of  that  date  he  varies,  in  no 
small  degree,  the  aspect,  under  which  the  bu- 
siness appeared  in  his  minute  of  consultation 
of  the  26th  of  June.  In  his  letter  he  says  to 
the  directors,  "  the  subject  is  now  become 
•obsolete ;  the  (air  hopes,  which  I  had  built 
upon  the  prosecution  of  the  Mahratta  war 
kave  been  blasted  by  the  dreadful  calamities 
which  have  befiillen  your  presidency  of  fort 
St.  George ;  and  changed  the  object  of  our 
pursuit,  from  the  aggrandizement  of  your 
power  to  its  preservation.**  After  thus  con- 
C»sing,  or  rather  boasting  of  his  motives  to 
the  Mahratta  war,  he  proceeds  :  "  My  pre- 
sent reason  (or  reverting  to  my  own  conduct 
on  the  oeeasion  which  1  have  mentioned** 
{namely,  his  ofl'ering  a  sum  of  money  (or  the 
oompanjr's  service)  "  is  to  obviate  the  falM 
eondueionM^  or  purpoeed  mierepreeentationM, 
which  may  be  made  of  it,  either  as  an  artifice 
t^oetentationj  or  the  e(rect  ciC  corrupt  if\flueneef 
by  assuring  you  that  the  money,  by  vohatever 
wteans  it  came  into  my  poea^oum^  toos  not  my 
own ;  that  I  had  myself  no  right  to  it,  nor 
would  or  could  have  received  it  but  for  the 
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occasion,  which  prompted  a»e  to  avail  myself 
of  the  aeeidental  meanMf  which  were  at  that  in- 
stant afforded  me,  of  accepting  and  convert- 
ing it  to  the  property  and  use  of  the  company ; 
and  with  this  brief  apology  I  shall  dismiss  the 
subject.*' 

The  apology  is  brief  indeed,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  transaction ;  and,  what  ia 
more  material  than  its  length  or  its  shortness, 
it  is  in  all  points  unsatisfactory.     The  mat- 
ter becomes,  if  possible,  more  (rfiscure  by  hia 
explanation.    Here  was  money  received  bj 
Mr.  Hastings,  which,  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  he  had  no  right  to  receive ;  it  was 
money,  which  "  (but  for  the  occasion  which 
prompted  him)  be  couki  not  have  accepted  ;*' 
it  was  money  which  came  into  his,  and  from 
his  into  the  company*8  hands,  by  ways  and 
means  undescribed,  and  from  persons  un- 
named ;    yet,  though  apprehensive  of  (alsa 
conclusions,    and    purposed    misrepresenta- 
tions, he  gives  his    employers  no  insight 
whatsoever  into  a  matter,  which  of  all  others, 
stood  in  the  greatest  need  of  a  (till  and  clear 
elucidation. 

Although  he  chooaes  to  omit  this  essential 
point,  he  expresses  the  most  anxious  solici- 
tude to  dear  himself  of  the  charges  that  might 
be  made  against  him,  of  the  artifices  of  osten- 
tation, and  of  corrupt  influence.  To  dii^ 
cover,  if  possible,  the  ground  for  apprehend- 
ing such  imputations,  your  committee  advert- 
ed to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  stood  at 
the  time  :— they  found  that  this  letter  was  des- 
patched about  the  tinte  that  Mr.  Francis 
took  his  passage  for  England;  his  (ear  of 
misrepresentation  may  therefore  allude  to 
something  which  passed  in  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  tlmt  gentleman  at  the  time 
the  ofi*er  was  made. 

It  was  not  easy,  on  the  mere  fiice  of  his 
ofi*er,  to  give  an  ill  turn  to  it.  The  act,  as  it 
stands  on  the  minute,  is  not  only  disinterested, 
but  generous,  and  public  spirited.  If  Mr. 
Hastings  apprehended  misrepresentation  from 
Mr.  Francis,  or  from  any  other  person,  your 
committee  conceive  that  he  did  not  employ 
proper  means  for  defeating  the  ill  designs  of 
his  adversaries.  On  the  contrary,  the  course 
he  has  Uken,  in  his  letter  to  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, is  calculated  to  excite  doubts  and  sus- 
picions in  minds  the  most  favourably  disposed 
to  him.  Some  degree  of  ostenUtion  is  not 
extremely  blameable,  at  a  time  when  a  man 
advances  largely  (rom  his  private  fortune  to- 
wards the  public  service.  It  is  human  in- 
firmity at  the  worst,  and  only  detracts  somo- 
tli^ng  from  the  lustre  of  an  action  in  itaalf 
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meritorioiM.  The  kind  of  ostentation  which  ganeral.  Tbejr  consider  the  whole  proceed- 
is  criminal,  and  criminal  only  becauae  it  ia  ing  aa  axtraordhuay  and  mjftterioua.  They, 
fnudulent,  is  where  a  person  makes  a  show  however,  do  not  condemn  it  with  any  remark- 
of  giving,  when  in  reality  he  does  not  give,  able  asperity  ;  after  admitting  that  he  might 
This  imposition  is  criminal  more  or  less  ac-  be  induced  to  a  temporary  secrecy,  respecting 
eording  to  the  circumstances.  But  if  the  the  membere  of  the  board f  from  a  fear  of  their 
laoney,  received  to  fUmish  such  a  pretended  resisting  the  pro|>08ed  application,  or  any  ap- 
gift,  is  taken  from  any  third  person,  without  plication  of  this  money  to  the  company*s  use ; 
right  to  take  it,  a  new  guilt,  and  a  guilt  of  a  yet  they  write  to  the  govemour-general  and 
much  worse  quality  and  description,  is  inctir-  council  as  follows  : — "  It  does  not  appear  to 
red.  The  governour-general,  in  order  to  us,  that  there  could  be  any  real  necessity  for 
keep  clear  of  ostentation,  on  the  29th  of  No-  delaying  to  commmunicate  to  u»  immediate 
Teniber,  1780,  declares  that  the  sum  of  money  information  of  the  channel  by  which  the  money 
which  he  offered  on  the  26th  of  the  preceding  came  into  Mr.  Hastings's  p<»session,  with  a 
June,  as  his  own,  was  not  his  own,  and  that  complete  illustration  of  the  cause  or  causes 
be  bad  no  right  to  it.  Clearing  himself  of  of  so  extraortUnary  an  event."  And  again  : 
▼anity,  he  convicts  himself  of  deceit,  and  of  "  the  means  proposed  of  defraying  the  extra 
injustice.  The  other  obj^t  of  this  brief  expenses  are  very  extraordinary;  and  the 
apology  was  to  clear  himself  of  comcpC  ti^u-  money,  we  conceive,  must  have  come  into  his 
mec.  Of  all  ostentation  he  stands  complete-  hands  by  an  unusual  channel ;  and  when  more 
)y  acquitted  in  the  month  of  November,  how-  complete  information  comes  before  us,  we 
ever  be  might  have  been  faulty  in  that  respect  shall  give  our  sentiments  fblly  on  the  trans- 
in  the  month  of  June  :  but,  with  regard  to  the  action."  And,  speaking  of  this  and  other 
other  part  of  the  apprehended  charge,  namely,  moneys  under  a  similar  description,  they  say, 
corrupt  ii\fluenee,  he  gives  no  satisfactory  so-  "  we  shall  suspend  our  judgment,  without  ap- 
Intion— a  great  sum  of  money,  "  not  his  own"  proving  it  in  the  least  degree,  or  proceeding 
— ^noney,  to  which  "  he  had  no  right" — mo-  to  censure  our  govemour-general  Ibr  this 
ney,  which  came  into  his  possession,  '*by  transaction."  The  expectations  entertained 
whatever  means  :" — if  this  be  not  money  ol>-  by  the  directors  of  a  more  complete  explana- 
tained  by  corrupt  influence,  or  by  something  tion,  were  natural,  and  their  expression  tender 
worse,  that  is,  by  violence  or  terrour,  it  will  and  temperate.  But  the  more  complete  in- 
be  difficult  to  fix  upon  circumstances  which  formation,  which  they  naturally  expected, 
can  furnish  a  presumption  of  unjustifiable  use  they  never  have  to  this  day  received. 
of  power  and  infiuence  in  the  acquisition  of  Mr.  Hastings  wrote  two  more  letters  to 
profit.  The  last  part  of  the  apology — that  he  the  secret  committee  of  the  court  of  directors, 
had  converted  this  money  ("  which  he  had  no  in  which  he  mentions  this  transaction.'*'  The 
right  to  receive'*)  to  the  company's  use  (so  first,  dated  (as  he  asserts,  and  a  Mr.  Larkins 
fiur  as  your  committee  can  discover)  does  no  swears)  on  the  22d  of  May,  1782  ;  the  lant, 
leAere  appear.  He  speaks,  in  the  minute  of  which  accompanied  it,  so  late  as  the  16th  of 
the  26th  of  June,  as  having  then  actually  de-  December,  in  the  same  year.  Though  so 
posited  it  for  the  company's  service.  In  the  long  an  interval  lay  between  the  transaction 
Utter  of  November,  he  says,  that  he  convert-  of  the  26th  of  June,  1780,  and  the  middle  of 
•d  it  to  the  company's  property  :  but  there  is  December,  I782,t  (upwards  of  two  years)  no 
no  trace,  in  the  company's  books,  of  its  being  further  satisfaction  is  given.  He  has  writ- 
aver  brought  to  their  credit  in  the  expenditure  ten,  since  the  receipt  of  the  above  letter  of  the 
Ibr  any  specific  service,  even  if  any  such  entry  couii  of  directors  (which  demanded,  what  they 
•od  expenditure  could  justify  him  in  taking  had  a  right  to  demand,  a  clear  explanation  of 
money,  which  he  had,  by  his  own  confession,  the  particulars  of  this  sum  of  money,  which 
•*  no  right  to  receive."  he  bad.no  right  to  receive)  without  giving 
The  directors  appear  to  have  been  deceived  them  any  further  satisfaction.  Instead  of 
by  this  representation ;  and  in  their  letter  of  explanation  or  apology,  he  assumes  a  tone  of 
January,  1782,  consider  the  money  as  actual-  complaint  and  reproach  to  tbe  directors. — ^He 
W  paid  into  their  treasury.'*'  Even  under  lays  before  them  a  kind  of  an  account  of  pre- 
meir  errour  concerning  the  application  of  the  sents  received  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
money,  they  appear  rather  alarmed  than  satis-  200,000/.  some  at  a  considerable  distance  of 
fted  with  the  brief  apology  of  the  govemour- 

*  Appendix,  B.  No.  8,  and  No.  5. 
•  Appendix,  B.  N<».  7.  f  Appendix,  B.  No.  6. 
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tisM,  aiMi  which  hid  not  been  faitberto  eom-  miwiofi  of  thieaocooBt  mentioned  in  the  gen#i 

mnnicated  to  die  compwij.  ral  letter  to  the  court  (^directors,  but  in  a  let* 

In  the  letter  which  accompenied  that  very  ter  from  himself  to  their  secret  committed, 

extraordinary  account,  which  then  for  the  first  consisting  generally  of  two  persons,  but  at 

time  appeared,  he  discovers  no  small  solici-  moot  of  three.    It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 

tude  to  clear  himself  from  the  imputation  of  govemour-general  states,  *'  that  the  despatch 

having  these  discoveries  drawn  from  him  by  of  the  Lively  had  been  protracted  from  time 

the  terrours  of  the  parliamentary  inquiries  to  time ;  tbat  this  delay  was  of  no  public 

then  on  foot.     To  remove  all  suspicion  of  consequence  ;  but  that  it  produced  a  situation, 

sudi  a  motive  for  making  these  discoverieSi  which,  with  respect  to  himself,  he  regarded  as 

Mr.  Larkins  swears,  in  in  affidavit  made  be*  unfortunate,  because  it  exposed  him  to  the 

fore  Mr.  Justice  Hyde,  bearing  even  date  meanest  imputations,  from  the  occasion  whidi 

with  the  letter  which  accompanies  the  account,  the  late  parliamentary  inquiries  have  since 

tfiat  is,  of  the  16th  of  December,  1783,  that  furnished ;  but  which  were  unknown  when  hii 

this  letter  had  been  writtoi  by  him  on  the  tSd  letter  was  written."    If  the  govemour-gene- 

of  May,  several  months  before  it  was  dee-  ral  thought  his  silence  exposed  him  to  the 

patdted.      It  appears    that  Mr.  Larkins,*  meaneat   impu/odoRS,  he  had  the  means  in 

who  makes  this  voluntary  affidavit,  is  neither  his  own  power  of  a  voiding  those  imputations ; 

secretary  to  the  board,  nor  Mr.  Hastings'  he  might  have  sent  this  fetter,  dated  the  S2d 

private  secretary,  but  an  officer  of  the  trea-  May,  by  the  Resolution.    For  we  find,  that 

■ury  of  Bengal.  in  a  letter  from  Captain  Poynting,  of  the  S6th 

Mr.  Hastings  was  conscious  that  a  quee-  May,  he  states  it  not  possible  for  him  to  pro^ 
ti<m  wonld  inevitably  arise,  how  he  came  to  ceed  to  sea  with  the  smallest  degree  of  ssfety 
delay  the  sending  intelligence  of  so  very  in-  without  a  supply  of  anchors  and  cables ;  and 
teresting  a  nature,  from  May  to  December?  most  earnestly  requests  they  may  be  supplied 
He  therefore  thioJu  it  necessary  to  account  from  CalcutU ;  and  on  the  S8th  May,  we  find 
for  so  suspicious  a  circumstance.  He  tells  a  minute  from  the  secretary  of  the  council, 
the  directors  "  that  the  despatch  of  the  Lively  Mr.  Auriol,  requesting  an  order  of  council  to 
having  been  protracted  from  time  to  time,  the  the  master-attendant  to  furnish  a  sloop  to 
accompanying  address,  which  was  originally  carry  down  those  cables ;  which  order  wii 
designed  and  prepared  for  that  despatch,  and  accordingly  issued  on  the  SOth  May.  There 
no  ^her  since  ooevmn^,  has,  of  coarse,  been  requires  no  other  proof  to  show  that  the  go- 
thus  long  delayed."  vemour-general  had  the  means  of  sending  thii 

The  govemour-general's  letter  is  dated  the  letter  seven  days  after  he  wrote  it,  instead  of 

tSd  May,  and  the  Resolution  was  the  last  delaying  it  for  near  seven  months ;  and  be* 

ship  of  the  season  despatched  for  Europe,  cause  no  conveyance  had  offered.    Youroom- 

Tbe  public  letters  to  the  directors  are  dated  mittee  must  also  remark,  that  the  conve3rancn 

the  9th  May ;  but  it  appears,  by  the  letter  of  by  land  to  Madras  was  certain ;  and,  whilst 

the  commander  of  the  ship,  thiat  he  did  not  such  important  operations  wer6  carrying  oo 

receive  his  despatches  from  Mr.  Loyd,  then  both  by  sea  and  laixl  upon  the  coast,  that  des* 

at  Kedjeree,  until  the  26th  May ;  and  also,  patches  would  be  sent  to  the  admiralty,  or  to 

that  the  pilot  was  not  discharged  fitwn  the  the  company,  was  highly  probable, 

•hip  until  the  11  ih  of  June.    Some  of  these  If  the  letter  of  the  22d  May  had  been  found 

presents  (now  for  the  first  time  acknowledged)  in  the  list  of  the  packets  sent  by  the  Resolo- 

bad  been  received  eighteen  months  preceding  tion,  the  govemour^general  would  have  estab- 

the  date  of  his  letter ;  none  lees  than  fbor  lished,  in  a  satis&^ry  manner,  and  far  b0- 

months ;  so  that,  in  fsct,  he  might  have  sent  yond  the  effect  of  any  affidavit,  that  the  letter 

this  account  by  all  the  ships  of  that  season ;  had  been  written  at  the  time  of  the  date.    It 

but  the  govemour^general  choose  to  write  this  appears  that  the  Resolution,  being  on  her 

letter  thirteen  days  after  the  determination  in  voyage  to  England,  met  with  so  severe  a  gale 

eooncil  for  the  despatch  of  the  last  ship.  of  wmd  as  to  be  obliged  to  pot  back  to  Bengal, 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  has  given  any  and  to  unload  her  cargo.    This  event  makei 

eommonieation  whatsoever  to  his  colleague!  no  difTerence  in  the  state  of  the  transaction, 

in  office  of  thooe  eitraordinary  transactions.  Whatever  the  cause  of  these  new  disooveriei 

Nothing  appears  on  the  record  of  the  eouncil  might  have  been,  at  the  time  of  sending  them, 

of  the  receipt  of  the  presents;  nor  is  the  tran^  the  fact  of  the  parliamentary  inquiry  was  pijJb* 

Ady  known. 

•  Tide  LarUn*s  Affldavk,  appsndiz,  B.  Wo.  5.  In  the  letter  of  the  above  date  Mr.  HtitiBfi 
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kmeats  tb»  mortification  of  being  reduced  to  wm  to  clear  up  such  matters  aa  might  be  oIh 
teke  precautions  **  to  guard  his  reputation  jected  to  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  ibr  that  purpoee 
from  dishooour."— ^'  If  I  had  (says  he)  at  any  he  had  early  qualified  himself  by  the  produc- 
time  possessed  that  degree  of  con6denc«  from  tion  to  your  committee  of  his  powers  of  agen- 
my  imm«diaU  employers,  which  they  have  cy.  The  ignorance  in  which  Mr.  Hastings 
never  withheld  from  the  meonesf  of  my  pre-  had  left  his  agent,  was  the  more  striking,  be- 
decessours,  I  should  have  disdained  to  use  cause  he  must  have  been  morally  certain, 
these  attentions."  that,  if  his  conduct  in  these  points  should 
Who  the  nteaneat  of  Mr.  Hastings's  prede-  have  escaped  animadversion  from  the  court  of 
oeasours  were,  does  not  appear  to  your  com-  directors,  it  must  become  an  object  of  parliiH 
mittee  :  nor  are  they  able  to  discern  the  mentary  inquiry ;  for,  in  his  letter  of  the  15th 
pround  of  propriety  or  decency  (or  his  assum-  December,  1782,  to  the  court  of  directors,  he 
ing  to  himself  a  right  to  call  any  of  them  mean  expressly  mentions  his  fears,  that  those  par- 
persons.  But  if  such  mean  persons  have  liamentary  inquiries  might  be  thought  to  have 
possessed  that  degree  of  confidence  from  his  extorted  from  him  the  confessions  which  he 
immediate  employers,    which  for  so  many  had  made. 

Sirs  he  had  not  possessed  "  at  anjf  time/*  Your  committee,  however,  entering  on  a 
erences  must  have  been  drawn  from  thence  more  strict  examination  concerning  the  two 
rery  unfavourable  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  lacks  of  rupees,  which  Mr.  Hastings  de- 
parties,  or  perhaps  to  both.  The  attentions,  clares  he  had  no  right  to  take,  but  had  taken, 
which  he  practises  and  disdains,  can  in  this  from  some  person  then  unknown.  Major 
case  be  of  no  service  to  himself,  his  employ-  Scott  recollected  that  Mr.  Hastings  had,  in  a 
ers,  or  the  public;  the  only  attention  at  all  letter  of  the  7th  December,  1782,  (in  which 
effectual  towards  extenuating,  or  in  some  de-  he  refers  to  some  former  letter)  acquainted 
gree  atoning  fi>r,  the  guilt  of  having  taken  him  with  the  name  of  the  person,  from  whom 
money  from  individuals  illegally,  was,  to  be  be  had  received  those  two  lacks  of  rupees, 
Aill  and  fkir  in  his  confession  of  all  the  par-  mentioned  in  the  minute  of  June,  1780.  It 
ticulars  of  his  offence.  This  might  not  ob-  tnmed  out  to  be  the  rajah  of  Benares,  the  un- 
tain  that  confidence,  which  at  no  time  he  has  fortunate  Cheyt  Sing. 

enjoyed ;  but  still  the  company  and  the  nation  In  the  single  instance  in  which  Mr.  Scott 
might  derive  essential  benefit  from  it ;  the  di-  seemed  to  possess  intelligence  in  this  mat- 
rectors  might  be  able  to  afford  redress  to  the  ter,  he  is  preferred  to  the  court  of  directors, 
sufferers ;  and  by  his  laying  open  the  con-  Under  their  censure  aa  Mr.  Hastings  was, 
coaled  channels  of  abuse,  means  might  be  fbr-  and  as  he  felt  himself  to  be,  for  not  informing 
ntshed  for  the  better  discovery,  and  possibly  them  of  the  channel  in  whkh  be  received  that 
for  the  prevention,  or  at  least  fbr  the  restraint,  money,  be  perseveres  obstinately  and  con- 
of  a  practice  of  the  most  dangerous  nature;  a  temptuously  to  conceal  it  from  them ;  though 
practice,  of  which  the  mere  prohibition,  with-  he  thought  fit  to  entrust  his  agent  with  tb« 
oat  the  means  of  detection,  must  ever  prove,  secret. 

MM  hitherto  it  had  proved,  altogether  frivolous.  Your  committee  were  extremely  struck 

Your  committee,  considering  that  so  long  a  with  this  intelligence.     They  were  totally 

time  had  elapsed  without  any  of  that  informa-  unacquainted  with  it,  when  they  presented  tc 

tion  which  the  directors  expected,  and  perceiv-  the  house  the  supplement  to  their  second  re- 

ing  that  this  receipt  of  sums  of  money,  under  port  on  the  affairs  of  Cheyt  Sing.     A  gifl 

colour  of  gifl,  seemed  a  growing  evil,  ordered  received  by  Mr.  Hastings  from  the  rajah  of 

the  attendance  of  Mr.  Hastings  s  ag«it,  Ma-  Benares  gave  rise,  in  their  minds,  to  serious 

jor  Scott.     They  had  found,  on  former  occa-  reflections  on  the  condition  of  the  princes  of 

■ions,  that  this  gentleman  was  furnished  with  India  subjected  to  the  British  authority.    Mr. 

much  more  early  and  more  complete  intelli-  Hastings  was,  at  the  very  time  of  receiving 

gence  of  the  companjr's  affairs  in  India  than  this  gift,  in  the  course  of  making,  on  the  ra- 

was  thought  proper  for  the  court  of  directors ;  jah  of  Benares,  a  series  of  demands,  unfound- 

tbey,  therefore,  examined    him   concerning  ed  and  unjustifiable,  and  constantly  growing, 

every  particular  sum  of  money,  the  receipt  ^  in  proportion  as  they  were  submitted  to.    To 

which  Mr.  Hastings  had  confessed  in  his  ac-  these  demands  the  rajah  of  Benares,  besides 

count.    It  was  to  their  surprise  that  Mr.  his  objections  in  point  of  right,  constantly  set 

Scott  professed  himself  perfectly  uninstructed  up  a  plea  of  poverty.    Presents  fitmi  persons 

upon  almost  every  part  of  the  subject,  though  iriio  hold  up  poverty  as  a  shield  against  extor- 

tibfb  express  object  of  his  missioa  to  England  tion  can  scarcely,  in  any  case,  be  considered 
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••  gratuitoiM,  whether  the  plea  of  poirerty  be  the  ordinary  reads  for  their  adraatafe ;  and 

true  or  &Ue.    lo  this  case,  the  presents  might  all  this  on  the  credit  of  supplies,  derired  from 

hare  been  bestowed,  if  not  with  an  assurance,  the  gift  of  a  man  whom  he  treats  with  the  utf 

at  least  with  a  rational  hope  of  some  mitig»-  most  sererity,  and  whom  he  accuses,  in  this 

tion  in  the  oppressive  requisitions  that  were  particular,  of  disaffection  to  the  company*! 

made  by  Mr.  Hastings ;  for,  to  give  much  cause  and  interests. 

Toluntarily,  when  it  is  known  that  much  will  With  23,0001.  of  the  rajah's  money  in  hia 

be  taken  away  forcibly,  is  a  thing  absurd  and  pocket,  he  persecutes  him  to  his  destruction  ; 

impossible.    On  the  other  hand,  the  accept-  assigning  for  a  reason,  that  his  reliance  on  the 

ance  of  that  gift  by  Mr.  Hastings  must  have  rajah's  faith,  and  his  breach  of  it,  were  the 

pledged  a  tacit  faith  for  some  degree  of  indul-  principal  causes  that  no  lOher  prorision  waa 

gence  towards  the  donor  :  if  it  was  a  free  gift,  made  for  the  detachment,  on  the  specific  expe« 

gratitude ;  if  it  was  a  bargain,  justice  obliged  dition  to  which  the  rajah's  specific  money  was 

him  to  it.    If,  on  the  other  bud,  Mr.  Hast*  to  be  applied ;  the  rajah  had  given  it  to  be  dis« 

ings  originally  destined  (as  he  says  he  did)  posed  of  by  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  if  it  was  not 

this  money,  given  to  himself  secretly,  and  for  disposed  of  in  the  best  manner  for  the  aocoro* 

his  private  emolument,  to  the  use  of  the  com-  plishing  his  objects,  the  accuser  himself  is  the 

pany,  to  the  company's  favour,  to  whom  he  criminal. 

acted  as  trustee,  ought  to  have  been  purchased  To  take  money  for  the  forbearance  of  a  just 

by  it.    In  honour  and  justice  he  bound  and  drasand  would  have  been  corrupt  only  :  but 

pledged  himself  for  that  power,  which  was  to  to  urge  unjust  public  demands ;  to  accept  pri* 

profit  by  the  gifl,  and  to  profit  too  in  the  sue-  vate  pecimiary  favours  in  the  course  of  those 

cess  of  an  expedition,  which  Mr.  Hastings  demuids ;  and,  on  the  pretence  of  delay  or 

tliought  so  necessary  to  their  aggrandizement.  refUsal,  without  mercy  to  persecute  a  bene- 

The  unhappy  man  found  his  money  accepted,  factor  ;  to  refuse  to  hear  his  remonstrances ; 

but  no  favour  acquired  on  the  part  either  of  to  arrest  him  in  his  capital,  in  his  palace,  in 

the  company  or  of  Mr.  Hastings.  the  &ce  of  all  the  people  ; — thus  to  give  oc- 

Your  committee  have,  in  another  report,  casion  to  an  insurrection,  and,  on  pretext  of 

stated  to  the  house,  that  Mr.  Hastings  attri-  that  insurrection,  to  refuse  all  treaty  or  expla- 

buted  the  extremity  of  distress,  which  thed^  nation :  to  drive  him  from  his  government  and 

tachments  under  Colonel  Camac  had  suffered,  his  country ;  to  proscribe  him  in  a  general 

and  the  great  desertions  which  ensued  on  that  anmesty ;  and  to  send  him  all  over  India,  a 

expedition,  to  the  want  of  punctuality  of  the  fugitive,  to  publish  the  shame  of  British  gov* 

rajah  in  making  payment  of  one  of  the  sums  emment  in  all  the  nations  to  whom  he  sue* 

which  had  been  extorted  from  him ;  and  this  cessively  fled  for  refuge :  these  are  proceed* 

want  of  punctual  payment  was  aflerwards  aa-  ings  to  which,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature, 

signed  as  a  principal  reason  for  the  ruin  of  this  it  is  hoped  few  parallels  are  to  be  fbimd  in 

prmce.    Tour  committee  have  shown  to  the  history ;  and  in  which  the  illegality  and  cor« 

house,  by  a  comparison  of  facts  and  dates,  that  niption  of  the  acts  form  the  smallest  part  of 

this  charge  is  wholly  without  foundation.  But  the  mischief. 

if  the  cause  of  Colonel  Camac's  failure  had  Such  is  the  account  of  the  first  sum  eon* 

been  true  as  to  the  sum,  which  was  the  object  ftntd  to  be  taken  as  a  present  by  Mr.  Haat- 

of  the  public  demand,  the  failure  could  not  be  ings,  since  the  year  1775  ;  and  such  are  its 

attributed  to  the  rajah,  when  he  had  on  the  consequences.    Mr.  Hastings  apologizes  for 

wUant  privately  furnished,  at  least  tS,000f.  to  this  action  by  declaring,  "  that  he  would  not 

Mr.  Hastings ;  that  is,  furnished  the  identical  have  received  the  money  but  for  the  oecosion, 

money  which  he  tells  us  (but  carefully  conceal-  which  prompted  him  to  avail  himself  of  the 

ing  tlM  name  of  the  giver)  he  had  from  the  be-  accidental  means  which  were  at  that  instant 

ginning  destined,  as  he  afterwards  publicly  afforded  him,  of  accepting  and  converting  it 

offered,  for  this  ve^  expedition  of  Colonel  to  the  use  of  the  company."*     By  this  ao* 

Camac's.     The  complication  of  fraud  and  count  he  considers  the  act  as  excusable  onlj 

cruelty  in  the  transaction  admits  of  few  par-  by  the  particular  occasion,  by  the  temptation 

allele.     Mr.  Hastincs,  at  the  council  board  of  accidental  means,  and  by  the  suggestion  of 

of  Bengal,  displays  himself  as  a  zealous  ser-  the  tnsfon/.  How  far  this  is  the  case,  appears 

'  vant  of  the  company,  bountifully  giring  from  by  the  very  next  paragraph  of  this  letter,  in 

his  own  fortune ;  and  m  his  letter  to  the  di-  which  the  aocoont  is  given,  and  in  which  the 

rectors  (as  he  says  himself)*  as  going  oat  of  apology  is  made.    If  theae  were  hia  opinioaa 

a  TMe  app.  B.  Ifo.  1.  *  Tide  app.  B.  No.  1. 
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fai  June,  1780,  they  Ustad  but  a  Tvry  short 
time  I  hii  aockleotal  maMUi  appev  to  be 
growing  habiuaal. 

To  point  out  in  a  clear  manner,  the  apirit 
of  the  second  monoj  transaction  to  which 
jour  committee  adrerted,  which  is  represent- 
ed by  Mr.  Hastings  as  baring  some  "  affinity 
with  the  former  antedoU,*'*  (tor  in  this  light 
kind  of  phrase  he  chooses  to  express  himself 
to  his  masters)  your  committee  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  state  to  the  house,  that  the  busi- 
■ess,  namely,  this  business,  which  was  the 
■eeond  object  of  their  inquiry,  appears  in  three 
different  papers,  and  in  three  different  lights ; 
on  comparing  thrae  authorities,  in  erery  one 
of  which  Mr.  Hastings  is  himself  the  voucher, 
if  one  of  the  three  be  true,  the  other  two  must 
necessarily  be  false. 

These  Uiree  authoritie8,t  which  your  com- 
mittee has  accurately  compared,  are,  first,  his 
minutes  on  the  consultations  ,*  secondly,  his 
letter  to  the  court  of  directors,  on  the  S9th  of 
NoTember,  1780 ;  thirdly,  his  account,  trans- 
mitted on  the  16thof  I>ecember,  1782. 

About  eight  months  aAer  the  first  transao- 
tion|  relatire  to  Clwyt  Sing,  and  which  is 
just  reported,  that  is,  on  the  fifth  of  January, 
1781,  Mr.  Hastings  produced  a  demand  to  the 
council  for  money  of  his  own,  expended  for 
the  company's  service. 

Here  was  no  occasion  for  secrecy.  Mr. 
Francis  was  on  his  passage  to  Europe ;  Mr. 
Whaler  was  alone  left,  who  no  longer  dis- 
■ented  from  any  thing ;  Mr.  Hastings  was  in 
affect  himself  the  whole  council.  He  de- 
elared,  that  ht  had  disbursed  three  lacks  of 
rupees,  that  is,  thirty-four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  in  secret  services ;  which  having 
(he  says)  "  been  advanced  from  my  own  pri" 
vain  eaahf  I  request  that  the  same  may  be  re- 
paid to  me  in  the  following  manner  :** — ^He 
aeoordingly  desiree  three  b^ids,  for  a  lack  of 
■ioca  rupees  each,  to  he  given  to  him  in  two 
of  the  company's  subscriptions ;  one  to  bear 
interest  on  the  et^t  per  cent,  loan,  the  other 
two  in  the  torn  per  cent.  The  bonds  were 
antedated  to  the  beginning  of  the  preceding 
October. 

On  the  9th  of  the  same  month,*  that  is,  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1781,  the  three  bonds  were 
aecordingly  ordered :  so  far  the  whole  trans- 
action appears  clear,  and  of  a  piece.  Private 
money  is  iubscribed,  and  a  public  secority  is 


♦  Vide  app.  B.  No.  1. 

t  App.  B.  No.  8.    App.  B. 

t  App.  B.  No.  9. 
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taken  for  it.  When  the  company's  treasory 
accounts  are  compared  with  the  proceedings 
of  their  council-general,  a  perfect  correspond- 
ence also  appears.^  The  three  bonds  ore  then 
entered  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  he  is  credited 
for  principal  and  interest  on  them,  in  the  ex- 
act terms  of  the  order.  So  far  the  official 
accounts  ;  which,  because  of  their  perfect  har- 
mony, are  considered  as  clear  and  consistent 
evidence  to  one  body  of  fact. 

The  second  sort  of  document!  relative  to 
these  bonds  (though  the  first  in  order  of  time) 
is  Mr.  Hastings's  letter  of  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1780.  It  is  written  between  the  time  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  money  for  the  compa- 
njr's  use,  and  the  taking  of  the  bonds.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  a  very  material  difference 
appears ;  and  the  difference  is  the  more  strik- 
ing, because  Mr.  Hastings  claimed  the  whoU 
money  as  his  own,  and  took  bonds  for  it  as 
■uch,  aJUr  this  representation.  The  letter  to 
the  company  discovers,  that  part  of  the  money 
(the  whole  of  which  he  had  declared  on  recortl 
to  be  his  own,  and  for  which  ho  had  taken 
bonds)  was  not  his,  but  the  property  of  his 
masters,  from  whom  he  had  taken  the  secu- 
rity. It  is  no  less  remarkable,  that  the  letter, 
which  represents  the  money  as  belonging  to 
the  company,  was  written  about  six  weeks  be- 
fore the  minute  of  council,  in  which  he  claims 
that  mmiey  as  his  own.  It  is  this  letter  on 
which  your  committee  is  to  remark. 

Mr.  Hastings,  after  giving  his  reasons^  for 
the  application  of  the  three  lacks  of  rupees, 
and  for  his  having  for  some  time  concealed 
tiie  fact,  says,  '*  two-thirds  of  that  sum  I  have 
raised  by  my  own  credit^  and  shall  charge  it  in 
my  official  account ;  tht  other  Owrd  I  have  sup- 
plied from  the  cash  in  my  hand,  belonging  to 
the  honourable  company." 

The  hotise  will  observe,  that  in  November, 
he  tells  the  directors,  that  he  shall  charge  only 
two^hirda  in  his  official  accounts  :  in  the  fol- 
lowing January  he  charges  the  whole. ^  For 
the  other  third  (although  he  admitted  that  to 
belong  to  the  company)  we  have  seen  that  he 
takes  a  bond  to  himtelf. 

It  is  material  that  he  tells  the  company,  in 
his  letter,  that  these  two  lacks  of  rupees  were 
rcdaed  on  hi$  credit.  His  letter  to  the  council 
says,  that  they  were  advanced  from  hit  pri- 
vate ecMft.  What  he  raises  on  his  credit,  may, 
on  a  fkir  constructicm,  be  considered  as  his 
own :  but  in  this  too  he  fidls;  for  it  is  certain 

*  Appendix  B.  No.  0. 
'  Appendix  B.  No.  I. 

Vide  appendix  B.  No.  1. 
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ke  hsB  never  transferred  these  bonds  to  any 
creditor ;  nor  has  be  stated  any  sum  he  has 
paid,  or  ibr  which  he  stands  indebted,  on  that 
kocount,  to  any  specific  person.  Indeed,  it 
was  out  of  his  power ;  for  the  first  two-thirds 
of  the  money,  which  he  formerly  stated  as 
raised  upon  his  own  credit,  he  now  confesses 
to  hare  been  from  the  beginning  the  compa- 
ny's property ;  and  therefore  could  not  have 
been  raised  on  his  private  credit,  or  borrowed 
from  any  person  whatsoever. 

To  these  two  accounts,^  thus  essentially 
varying,  he  has  added  a  third,  varying  at  least 
as  essentially  from  both.  In  his  last,  or  third 
account,  which  is  a  statement  of  all  the  sums 
he  has  received  in  an  extraordinary  mannert 
and  confessed  to  bo  the  company's  property, 
be  reverses  the  items  of  his  first  account ;  and, 
instead  of  allowing  the  company  but  one-third, 
and  claiming  two-thirds  for  himself,  he  enters 
two  of  the  bonds, t  each  for  a  lack  of  rupees, 
as  belonging  to  the  company ;  of  tho  third 
bond,  which  appears  so  distinctly  in  the  con* 
sultations,  and  in  the  treasury  accounts,  not 
one  word  is  said  ;  ten  thousand  pounds  is  ab- 
sorbed, sinks,  and  disappears  at  once ;  and  no 
explanation  whatever  concerning  it  is  given. 
Mr.  Hastings  seems  not  yet  to  have  decided 
to  whose  account  it  ought  to  be  placed.  In 
this  manner  his  debt  to  the  company,  or  the 
company  to  him,  is  just  what  he  thinks  fit.— 
In  a  single  article  he  has  varied  three  tiroes. 
In  one  account  he  states  the  whole  to  be  his 
own  ;  in  another  he  claims  two-thirds ;  in  the 
last  he  gives  up  the  claim  of  the  two-thirds, 
■ad  says  nothing  of  the  remaining  portion. 

To  make  amends,  however,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  this  third  bond,  given  with  the  two 
others  in  January,  1781,  and  antedated  to  tho 
beginning  of  October,  Mr.  Hastings,  in  the 
above-mentioned  general  account, |  subjoined 
to  his  letter  of  the  2Sd  May,  1782,  has  brought 
to  the  company's  credit  a  new  bond. 

This  bond  is  for  17,000/.  It  was  taken 
from  the  company  (and  so  it  appears  on  the 
treaniry  accounts)  on  the  28d  of  November, 
1780.  He  took  no  notice  of  this  when,  in 
January  following,  he  called  upon  his  own 
oeimcil  for  the  three  others.  What  is  more 
sctraordinary,  he  was  equally  silent  with  re- 
gard 10  it,  when,  only  six  days  after  its  date, 
be  wrote  conceming  the  subject  of  the  three 
other  bonds  to  the  court  of  directors:  yet 

•  Appendix.  B.  No.  4.  The  gov.  general's  ac- 
cooni  of  moneys  received,  dated  OSM  Maj,  1788. 

f  Also  appendix  B.  So.  9.  The  auditor's  ac- 
CBont  of  bonds  ffranu>d  to  the  gov.  generaL 

|¥kle  apfModiz  B.  No.  4. 
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now  it  comes  out,  that  that  bond  also  was  tak- 
en by  Mr.  Hastings  fi-om  the  company  for 
money,  which  he  declares  he  had  received  on 
the  company's  account ;  and  that  he  entered 
himself  as  creditor,  when  he  ought  to  have 
made  himself  debtor. 

.  Your  committee  examined  Major  Scott 
conceming  this  money,  which  Mr.  Hastings 
must  have  obtained  in  some  clandestine  and 
irregular  mode ;  but  they  could  obtain  no  in- 
formation of  the  persons  from  whom  it  was 
taken,  nor  of  the  occasion  or  pretence  for  tak- 
ing this  large  sum ;  nor  does  any  order  of 
council  appear  for  its  application  to  any  ser- 
soever  it  was)  relative  to  this  bond  is  covered 
vice.  The  whole  of  the  transacticm  (what- 
with  the  thickest  obscurity. 
,  Mr.  Hastings,*  to  palliate  the  blame  of  his 
conduct,  declares  that  he  has  not  received  any 
interest  on  these  bonds  ;  and  that  he  has  en- 
dorsed them  as  not  belonging  to  himself,  but 
to  the  company.  As  to  the  first  part  of  this 
allegation,  whether  he  received  the  interest, 
or  let  it  remain  in  orrear,  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, as  be  entitled  himself  to  it ;  and,  so 
&r  as  the  legal  security  he  has  taken  goes,  he 
may,  whenever  he  pleases,  dispose  both  of 
principal  and  interest.  What  he  has  endorsed 
on  the  bonds,  or  when  be  made  the  endoiso- 
ment,  or  whether  in  feet  he  has  made  it  at  all, 
are  matters  known  only  to  himself;  for  tho 
b<mds  must  be  in  his  possession,  and  are  no 
where  by  him  stated  to  be  given  up  or  can- 
celled ;  which  is  a  thing  very  remarkable^ 
when  he  confesses  that  be  had  no  right  to  re- 
ceive them. 

These  bonds  make  but  a  part  of  the  ao« 
countf  of  private  receipts  of  money  by  Mr. 
Hastings,  formerly  paid  into  the  treasury  as 
his  own  property,  and  now  allowed  not  to  bo 
so.  This  account  brings  into  view  other  very 
remarkable  matters  of  a  similar  nature  and 
description. 

In  the  public  records,|  a  sum  of  not  leai 
than  tS,871/.  is  set  to  his  credit  as  a  dtpomt 
for  his  private  account,  paid  in  by  him  int* 
the  treasury  in  gold,  and  coined  at  the  oooh 
pany's  mint.  This  appears,  in  the  account 
fiimished  to  the  directors,  under  the  date  e# 
May,  1782,§  not  to  be  lawAilIy  his  money,  and 
he  therefore  transfers  it  to  the  company's 
credit  t  it  still  remains  as  a  deposit. 


*  Vide  Mr.  Hasiings*s,  account  In  appendix 
B.  No.  4.  ,      ,       . 

fVide  Mr.   Hsstings's  account,    dated  184 
May,  178-J,  in  appendix  B.  No.  4. 

'  videat>ove  appendix,  and  B.  No.  S. 
I  Vide  appendix  B.  No.  4. 
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That  the  houM  may  be  apprized  of  the  na-  iterling ;— a  ▼&■!  sum  to  be  so  obtained,  and 

ture  of  this  article  of  deposit,  it  may  not  be  so  loosely  accounted  fur ! — If  the  raoney  taken 

improper  to  state,  that  the  company  receive  from  the  rajah  of  Benares  be  added   (as  it 

into  their  treasury  the  cash  of  private  persons,  ou|;ht)  it  will  raise  the  sum  to  upwards  of  1 1 6,- 

placed  there  as  in  a  bank.     On  this  no  inter-  OOOf.     If  the  11 ,600/.  bond  in  October  be  add- 

eat  is  paid,  and  the  party  depositing  has  a  ed,  it  will  be  upwards  of  128,000/.  received  in 

right  to  receive  it  upon  demand.     Under  this  a  secret  manner  by  Mr.  Hastings,  in  about 

bnd  of  account,  no  public  money  is  ever  ei»>  one  year  and  6ve  months.     To  all  these  ho 

tered.     Mr.  Hastings,  neither  at  making  the  adds  another  sura  of  one  hundred  thousand 

deposit  as  his  own,  nor  at  the  time  of  his  dis-  pounds,  received  as  a  present  from  the  soubah 

closure  of  the  real  proprietor,  (which  he  makes  of  Oude.     Total,  upwards  of  228,000/. 

to  be  the  company,)  has  given  any  informa->  Your  committee  find,  that  this  last  is  the 

lion  of  the  persons  from  whom  this  money  only  sum  the  giver  of  which  Mr.  Hastings 

had  been  received.     Mr.  Scott  was  applied  has  thought  proper  to  declare.     It  is  to  be  ob- 

to  by  your  committee,  but  could  not  give  any  served,  that  he  did  not  receive  this  100,000/. 

more  satisfaction  in  this  particular  than  in  in  money,  but  in  bills  on  a  great  native  money 

those  relative  to  the  bonds.  dealer,  resident  at  Benares,  and  who  has  also 

The  title  of  the  account  of  the  22d  May  an  house  at  Calcutta;  he  is  called  Gopcl  I  Dds. 

purports  not  only  that  those  sums  were  paid  The  negotiation  of  these  bills  tended  to  make 

into  the  company's  treeisury  by  Mr.  Hastings's  a  discovery  not  so  difficult  as  it  would  have 

order,  but  that  they  were  applied  to  the  com-  been  in  other  cases.     With  regard  to  the  ap- 

pany's  service.     No  service  is  specified,  di-  plication  of  this  last  sum  of  money,  which  is 

rectly  or  by  any  reference,  to  which  this  great  said  to  be  carried  to  the  Durbar  charges  of 

sum  of  money  has  been  applied.  April,  1782,  your  committee  are  not  enabled 

Two  extraordinary  articles  follow  this,  in  to  make  any  observations  on  it,  as  the  account 

the    May    account,*    amounting    to    about  of  that  period  has  not  yet  arrived. 

29,000/.     These  articles  are  called  receipts  Your  committee  have,  in  another  report, 

of  Durbar  charges.     The  general  head   for  remarked  fully  upon  most  of  the  circumstan- 

Durbar  charges,  made  by  persons  in  office  c^  of  this  extraordinary  transaction.     Here 

when  analyzed  into  the  particulars,  contains  they  only  bring  so  much  of  these  circumstan- 

various  expenses,  including  bounties  and  pre-  ces  again  into  view  as  may  serve  to  throw 

■ents  made  by  government,  chiefly  in  the  for-  light  upon  the  true  nature  of  the  sums  of  mo- 

eign  department :  but  in  the  last  account  he  ney  taken  by  British  subjects  in  power,  under 

confesses  that  this  sum  also  is  not  his,  but  the  the  name  of  preatnU ;  and  to  show  how  far 

company's  property :  but,  as  in  all  the  rest,  they  are  entitled  to  that  description  in  and 

■o  in  this,  he  carefully  conceals  the  means  by  sense,  which  can  fairly  imply,  in  the  pretend- 

which  he  acquired  the  money,  the  time  of  his  ed  donors,  either  willingness   or  ability   to 

taking  it,  and  the  persons  from  whom  it  was  give.     The  condition  of  the  bountiful  parties, 

taken.     This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  be-  who  are  not  yet  discovered,  may  be  conjectur- 

cause,  in  looking  over  the  journals  and  ledgers  ed  from  the  state  of  those  who  have  been 

of  the  treasury,  the  presents  received  and  car-  made  known ;  as  far  as  that  state  any  where 

ried  to  the  account  of  the  company  (which  appears,  their  generosity  is  found  in  propor- 

were  generally  small  and  complimental)  were  tion,  not  to  the  opulence  they  possess,  or  to 

precisely  entered,  with  the  name  of  the  giver,  the  favours  they  receive,  but  to  the  indigence 

Your  committee,  on  turning  to  the  account  they  feel,  and  the  insults  they  are  exposed  to. 

of  Durbar  charges,   in  the  ledger  of  that  The  house  will    particularly  attend  to  the 

month,  find  the  sum,  as  stated  in  the  account  situation  of  the  principal  giver,  the  soubah 

of  May  22d,  to  be  indeed  paid  in ;  bnt  there  of  Oude. 

is  no  specific  application  whatsoever  entered.  ";When  the  knife  (says  he)  had  penetrat- 

The  account  of  the  whole  money  thus  clan-  ad  to  the  bone,  and  I  was  surrounded  with 

destinely  received,  as  stated  on  the  22d  of  heavy  distresses,  that  I  couM  no  longer  live 

May,  1782  (and  for  a  great  part  of  which,  in  expectations,  I  wrote  you  an  account  of 

Mr.  Hastings  to  that  time  took  credit  for,  and  my  difliculties. 

for  the  rest  has  accounted  in  an  extraordinary  "  The  answer  which  I  have  received  to  it, 

manner  as  his  own)  amounts,  in  the  whole,  to  is  such,  that  it  has  given  me  inexpressible 

vpwards    of  ninety-three  thousand  pounda  grief  and  affliction.    I  never  had  the  least 

idea  or  expectation  from  you  and  the  council, 

•  Ylde  appendix  B.  No.  4.  that  you  would  aver  hare  given  your  orders 
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in  BO  mfflicting  a  manner,  in  whidi  you  never  who  hare  always  exerted  iny  very  life  in  the 

before  wrote,  and  which  1  could  not  have  ima-  service  of  the  English,  assigned  over  to  them  all 

Jined.     As  I  am  resolved  to  obey  your  or-  the  retoureee  lefi  in  my  country^  stopped  my 
ers,  and  directions  of  the  council,  without  very  household  expenses,  together  with  the 
any  delay,  as  long  as  I  live,  I  have,  agreeably  jaghires  of  my  servants  and  dependants,  to  the 
to  those  ordert,  delivered  up  cUi  my  private  amount  of  98,98,375  rupees.     Besides  this, 
yapere  to  him  (the  resident),  that  when  he  asto  the  jaghires  of  my  grandmother,  motlier, 
ahall  have  examined  my  receipts  and  expen-  and  uncle,  which  were  granted  to  them  for 
9€Mf  he  may  taJuwhaitver  remain*.     As  I  know  their  support,  a^reea6/e  to  en^a^em<n<«,  you 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  satisfy  you,  the  company  are  the  masters ;  if  the  council  have  sent  or- 
and  council,  I  have  not  failed  to  o6ey  in  any  ders  for  the  stopping  their  jaghiers  also,  stop 
instance  ;  t>ut  requested  of  him  that  it  might  them.     I  have  no  resources  led  in  my  coun- 
be  done  so  as  not  to  distress  me  in  my  nece*-  try,  and  have  no  friends  by  me,  being  even 
wary  expenses  ,*  there  being  no  other  Amds  but  distressed  in  my  daily  subsistence.     I  have 
those  for  the  expenses  of  my  mutseddies,  some  elephants,  horses,  and  the  houses  which 
household  expenses,  and  servants,  &c.     He  I  inhabit ;  if  they  can  be  of  any  service  to  my 
demanded  these  in  such  a  manner,  that,  being  friends,  they  are  ready.     Whenever  you  can 
remediless f  I  was  obliged  to  comply  with  what  discover  any  resources,  seize  upon  them ;  I 
bo  required.     He  has  accordingly  stopped  the  shall  not  interfere  to  prevent  you.     In  my 
pensions  of  my  old  servants  for  thirty  years f  present  distress  for  my  daily  expenses,  I  was 
whether  sepoys,  mutseddies,  or  household  ser^  in  hopes  that  they  would  have  excused  some 
vemts,  and  the  expenses  of  my  family  and  hitch-  part  of  my  debt.     Of  what  use  is  it  for  me  to 
«ii,  together  with  the  jaghires  of  my  grand-  relate  my  situation,  which  is  known  to  tha 
mother,  mother  and  aunts,  and  of  my  brothers  whole  world  ?     This  much  is  sufiicient.** 
and  dependants,  which  were  for  their  support.  The  truth  of  all  these  representations  is  no 
I  had  raised  1 ,300  horse,  and  three  battalions  where  contested  by  Mr.  Hastings.     It  is  in- 
of  sepoys,  to  attend  upon  me  ;  but  as  I  have  deed  admitted  in  something    stronger  than 
DO  resources  to  support  them,  I  have  been  words ;  for,  upon  account  of  the  nabob's  con- 
obliged  to  remove  the  people  stationed  in  the  dition,  and  the  no  less  distressed  condition  of 
mahals,  [districts]  and  to  send  his  people  [the  his  dominions,  he  thought  it  fit  to  withdraw 
resident's  people]  into  the  mahals  ;  so  that  I  from  him  and  them  a  large  body  of  the  eom- 
have  not  now  one  single  servant  about  me. —  pany's  troops,  together  with  all  the  English  of 
Bhould  I  mention  to  what  further  difficulties  a  civil  description,  who  were  found  no  less 
I  have  been  reduced,  it  would  lay  me  open  to  burthensome  than  the  military.      This  was 
contempt."  done  on  the  declared  inability  of  the  country 
In  other  parts  of  this  long  remonstance,  as  any  longer  to  support  them ;  a  country  not 
well  as  in  other  remonstrances  no  less  serious,  much    inferior    to    England    in  extent  and 
he  says,  *'  that  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  save  fertility  ;  and,  till  lately  at  least,  its  equal  in 
himself  alive ;  that  in  all  his  affairs  jifr.  population  and  culture. 
Hastings  had  given  fuU  powers  to  <Ae  gentle-  It  was  to  a  prince,  in  a  state  so  far  reroota 
awn  here,  (meaning  the  English  residmt  and  from  freedom,  authority,   and  opulence,  so 
assistants)  lo^  have  done  whatever  they  chose,  penetrated  with  the  treatment  he  had  received, 
mnd  stUl  continue  to  do  it.     I  never  expected  and  the  behaviour  he  had  met  with  from  Mr. 
that  you  woukl  have  brought  me  into  such  ap-  Hastings,  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  chosen  to  at- 
prebeosion,  and  into  so  weak  a  state,  without  tribute  a  disposition  so  very  generous  and  mu- 
writtng  to  me  on  any  one  of  those  subjects,  since  nificent  as ,  of  his  own  free  grace  and  mere  mo- 
I  have  not  the  smallest  connection  with  any  bo-  tion,  to  make  him  a  present,  at  one  donation,  of 
djf  except  yourself.     I  am  in  such  distress,  upwards  of  100,000/.  sterling.     This  vastpri- 
both  day  and  night,  that  I  see  not  the  smallest  rate  donation  was  given  at  the  moment  of  vast 
prospect  of  deliverance  from  it  since  you  are  instant  demands,  severely  exacted  on  account 
•o  displeased  with  me  as  not  to  honour  me  of  the  company,  and  accumulated  on  immense 
with  a  single  letter.*  debU  to  the  same  body ;  and  all  taken  from  a 
.    In  another  remonstrance  he  thus  expresses  ruined  prince,  and  almost  desolated  territory, 
himself:  Mr.  Hastings  has  had  the  firmness,  with 
.    '  The  affairs  of  this  worU  are  unstable,  all  possible  ease  and  apparent  unconcern,  to 
•ad  eooD  pass  away ;  it  woaU  therefore  be  in-  request  permission  from  the  directors  to  legal- 
enmbent  on  the  English  gentlemen  to  show  ize  this  forbidden  present  for  his  own  use.— • 
~        friendship  for  me  in  my  necessities.    I,  This  he  has  had  the  courage  to  do,  at  a  time 
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wImb  h«  hftd  abuodftot  reason  to  bokfbr,  what  January,  178t,  thinks  fit  to  declare,  that  "  an 

he  has  since  receired,  their  censure  for  manj  ofler  of  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  was 

Baterial  parts  of  his  conduct  towards  the  peo-  made  to  him,  both  on  the  part  of  the  nabob  and 

pie  from  whose  wasted  substance  this  pretend-  his  ministers,  as  apresen/,  which  he  had  accepted 

•d  free  gift  was  drawn.     He  does  not  pretend  «»<AotU  Aettto/ion."    The  plea  of  his  pretended 

that  be  has  reason  to  expect  the  smallest  de-  necessity  is  of  no  avail.     The  present  was  not 

gree  of  partiality,  in  thu  or  any  other  point,  in  ready  money,  nor,  as  your  committee  con- 

froQ  the  court  of  directors.     For,  besides  his  oeive,  applicable  to  his  immediate  necessities, 

complaint  first  stated,  of  having  never  possess-  Even  his  credit  was  not  bettered  by  bills  at 

•d  their  confidence,    in  a  liUe    letter*   (in  long  periods  ;  he  does  not  pretend  that  he 

which,  notwithstanding  the  censures  of  par^  raised  any  money  upon  them ;  nor  is  it  con- 

Uameot,  he  magnifies  his  own  conduct)  he  ceiveable  that  a  banker  at  Benares  would  be 

mys,  tluit  in  all  the  long  period  of  hu  service  more  willing  to  honour   the  draughts  of  so 

*'  he  has  almost  unremittedly  wanted  the  sup-  miserable,  undone,  and  dependant  a  person,  as 

port  which  all  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed  the  nabob  of  Oude,  than  those  of  the  govem- 

from  their  constituents.     From  mine  (says  our-general  of  Bengal ;  which  might  be  paid 

Ke)  I  have  received  nothing  but  reproach^  hard  either  on  the  receipt  of  the  Benares  revenue, 

•pitbets,  and  indignitieit,  instead  of  rewards  and  or  at  the  seat  of  his  power,  and  of  the  com- 

•Bcourageroent."     It  must  therefore  have  been  pany'a  exchequer.     Besides,  it  is  not  explica- 

from  some  other  source  of  protection  than  that  ble  upon  any  grounds  that  can  be  avowed,  why 

wbidi  the  law  had  placed  over  him,  that  he  the  nabob,  who  could  afford  to  give  these  bills 

looked  for  countenance  and  reward  in  violating  as  a  present  to  Mr.  Hastings,  could  not  have 

■a  act  of  parliament,  which  forbade  him  from  equally  given  them  in  discharge  of  the  debt 

taking  gifte  sr  preMentM  on  any  recount  whatm>»  which  he  owed  to  the  company.     It  is  indeed 

«ver ;   much  less  a  gift  of  this  magnitude,  very  much  to  be  feared  that  the  people  of  India 

which  firom  the  distress  of  the  giver,  must  be  find  it  sometimes  turn  more  to  their  account, 

mppoaed  the  effect  of  the  most  cruel  extortion,  to  give  presents  to  the  English  in  authority, 

The  directors  did  wrong  in  their  orders    to  than  to  pay  their  debts  to  the  public ;  and 

appropriate  money,  whid^  they  must  know  this  is  a  matter  of  a  very  serious  considera* 

eould  not  have  been  acquired  by  the  consent  tion. 

of  the  pretended  donor,  to  their  own  use.—  No  small  merit  is  made  by  Mr.  Hastings, 

They  acted  more  properly  in  refusing  to  con-  and  that  too  in  a  high  and  upbraiding  style, 

ftrm  this  grant  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  in  choos-  of  his  having  come  to  a  voluntary  discovery  of 

ing  rather  to  refer  him  to  the  law,  which  he  this  and  other  unlawful  practices  of  the  same 

had  violated,  than  to  his  own  sense  of  what  kind.     "  That  honourable  court*  (says  Mr. 

he  thought  he  was  entitled  to  take  from  the  na-  Hastings,  addressing  himself  to  his  masters, 

lives ;  putting  him  in  mind  that  the  regula-  in  his  letter  of  December,  178S)  ought  to  know 

ting  act  had  expressly  declared,  ^^  that  no  gov-  whether  I  possess  the  integrity  and  honour, 

emour-general,  or  any  of  the  council,  shall,  which  are  the  first  requisites  of  such  a  statioa. 

directly  or  indirectly,  accept,  receive,  or  take,  If  I  wanted  these,  they  have  afforded  roe  too 

of  or  from  any  person  or  persons,  or  on  any  powerful  incentives  to  -  suppress  the  informa- 

moeount  tsAolsoeocr,  any  present,  gift,  donation,  tion  which  I  now  convey  to  them  through  you, 

gratuity,  or  reward,  pecuniary  or  otherwise ;  and  to  appropriate  to  my  own  use  the  stnnt 

or  any  promise  or  engagement  for  any  of  the  which  I  have  already  passed  to  their  credit, 

aforesaid.**    Here  is  no  reserve  for  the  case  of  by  their  unworthy  ^  and,  pardon  me  if  I  add, 

a  disclosure  to  the  directors,  and  for  the  legal-  dangerouM  r^fleetione^  which  they  have  passed 

ising  the  breach  of  an  act  of  parliament  by  upon  me  for  the  first  communicaticm  of  this 

their  subsequent  consent.     The  illegality  at-  kind ;"  (and  he  immediately  adds,  what  is  sin- 

tadied  to  the  action  at  its  very  commencement ;  gular  and  striking,  and  savours  of  a  recimina^ 

and  it  oouki  never  be  afterwards  legalixed ;  the  tory  insinuation)  '<  and  your  eion  esperienc% 

directors  had  no  such  power  reserved  to  them,  will  suggest  to  you,  that  there  are  persons  who 

Words  cannot  be  devised  ofa  stronger  import,  would  profit  by  such  a  warning."     To  what 

or  studied  with  more  care.    To  these  words  directors  in  particular  this  imputation  of  ex- 

of  the  act  are  opposed  the  declaration  and  con-  perience  is  applied,  and  what  other  porsono 

dnot  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  who,  in  hio  letter  of  they  are,  in  whom  experience  has  riiown  a  dis- 
position to  profit  of  such  a  warning,  it  a  mal- 
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tor  hMij  proper  to  be  inquired  into.  What 
Mr.  Haitinca  tajs  farther  on  this  subject  is 
DO  less  worthy  of  attention :— "  that  he  could 
have  emueaUd  theae  trtauaetiontf  if  h«  had  a 
wrong  motiottfrom  theirt  and  tht  public  eye 
forever  J**  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  whether 
the  observation  be  applicable  to  the  particular 
ease  or  not,  practices  of  this  corrupt  nature 
•re  extremely  difficult  of  detection  any  where, 
but  especially  in  India :  but  all  restraint  upon 
that  grand  fundamental  abuse  of  presents  is 
gone  forever,  if  the  servants  of  the  company 
can  derive  safety  from  a  defiance  of  the  law, 
when  they  can  no  longer  hope  to  screen  them- 
selves by  an  evasion  of  it.  All  hope  of  r^ 
(brroation  is  at  an  end,  if)  confiding  in  the 
force  of  a  faction  among  directors  or  proprie- 
tors to  bear  them  out,  and  possibly  to  vote 
them  the  fruit  of  their  crimes  as  a  reward  of 
their  discovery,  they  find  that  their  bold  avow- 
al of  their  offences  is  not  only  to  produce  in- 
demnity, but  to  be  rated  for  merit.  If  once 
a  presumption  is  admitted,  that  wherever 
something  is  divulged  nothing  is  hid,  the  dis- 
covering of  one  offence  may  become  the  cer- 
tain means  of  concealing  a  multitude  of  oth- 
ers. The  contrivance  is  easy  and  trivial,  and 
lies  open  to  the  meanest  proficient  in  this  kind 
of  art :  it  will  not  only  become  an  effectual 
cover  to  such  practices,  but  will  tend  infinite- 
ly to  increase  them.  In  that  case  sums  of 
money  will  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covery, and  making  merit  with  the  company : 
and  other  sums  will  be  taken  for  the  private 
advantage  of  the  receiver. 

It  must  certainly  be  impossible  for  the  na- 
tives to  know  what  presents  are  for  one 
purpose,  or  what  for  the  other.  It  is  not  for 
a  GentA  or  a  Mahometan  land-holder,  at  the 
foot  of  the  remotest  mountains  in  India,  who 
has  no  access  to  our  records,  and  knows  no- 
thing of  our  language,  to  distinguish  what 
lacks  of  rupees,  which  he  has  given,  eo  nomi^ 
IIS,  as  a  present  to  a  company's  servant,  are 
to  be  authorized  by  his  masters  in  Leadenhall- 
•treet  as  proper  and  legal,  or  carried  to  their 
public  account  at  their  pleasure ;  and  what  are 
laid  up  for  his  own  emolument. 

The  legislature,  in  declaring  all  presents  to 
be  the  property  of  the  company,  could  not 
ooosider  corruption,  extortion,  and  fraud,  as 
any  part  of  their  resources.  The  property  in 
auch  presents  was  declared  to  be  theirs,  not 
as  a  fund  for  their  benefit,  but  in  order  to  found 
a  legal  title  to  a  civil  suit.  It  was  declared 
dmrt,  to  facilitate  the  recovery,  out  of  corrupt 
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and  oppressive  hands,  of  money  illegally  taken ; 
but  this  legal  fiction  of  property  oould  not,  nor 
ought,  by  the  legislature  to  be  considered  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  trust  held  by  them 
for  those  who  suffered  the  injury.  Upon  any 
other  construction,  the  company  would  have  a 
right,  first,  to  extract  money  firom  the  subjeela 
or  dependants  of  this  kingdom,  committed  to 
their  care,  by  means  of  particular  conventions, 
or  by  taxes,  by  rents,  and  by  monopolies  ;  and, 
when  they  had  exhausted  every  contrivance  of 
public  imposition,  then  they  were  to  be  at 
liberty  to  let  loose  upon  the  people  all  their 
servants,  from  the  highest  rank  to  the  lowest, 
to  prey  upon  them  at  pleasure,  and  to  draw, 
by  personal  and  official  authority,  by  influence 
venality,  and  terror,  whatever  was  lefl  to  them ; 
^-and  that  all  this  was  justified,  provided  the 
product  was  paid  into  the  company*s  exche- 
quer. 

This  prohibition  and  permission  of  presents, 
with  this  declaration  of  property  in  the  com- 
pany, would  leave  no  property  to  any  man  in 
India.  If,  however,  it  should  be  thought  that 
this  clause  in  the  act^  should  be  capable,  by 
construction  and  retrospect,  of  so  legalizing 
and  thus  appropriating  these  presents,  (which 
your  committee  conceive  impossible,)  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  very 
fully  explained. 

The  provision  in  the  act  was  made  in  favour 
of  the  natives.  If  such  construction  prevails, 
the  provision  made  as  their  screen  from  op- 
pression will  become  the  means  of  increasing 
and  aggravating  it  without  bounds  and  beyond 
remedy.  If  presents,  which,  when  they  are 
given  were  unlawful,  can  afterwards  be  legal- 
ized by  an  application  of  them  to  the  compa- 
ny's service,  no  sufferer  can  even  resort  to  a 
remedial  process  at  law  for  his  own  relief.— 
The  moment  he  attempts  to  sue,  the  money 
may  be  paid  into  the  company's  treasury  ;  it 
is  then  lawfblly  taken,  and  the  party  is  non« 
suited. 

The  company  itself  must  suffer  extremely 
in  the  whole  order  and  regularity  of  their  pub- 
lic accounts,  if  the  idea  upon  which  Mr. 
Hastings  justifies  the  taking  of  these  presents, 
receives  Uie  smallest  countenance.  On  his 
principles,  the  same  sum  may  become  private 
property  or  public,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  re- 
ceiver :  it  is  in  his  power,  Mr.Hastings  sayt,t 
to  conceal  it  forever.  He  certainly  has  it  in 
his  power  not  only  to  keep  it  back,  and  brinf 
it  forward  at  his  own  times,  but  even  to  shift 

*  Act  18  George  Til.  cap.  68. 
t  Vide  Mr.  Ha«tingt*s  Ifuer  of  16th  Deeea. 
ber,  nas,  in  appendix  B.  No.  6. 
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and  reverM  the  relations  in  the  accounts  (as 
Mr.  Hastings  has  done)  in  what  manner  and 
proportion  seems  good  to  him,  and  to  make 
himself  ahemately  debtor  or  creditor  for  the 
same  sums. 

Of  this  irregularity  Mr.  Hastings  himself 
appears  in  some  degree  sensible.      He  con- 
ceirrs  it  possible  that  his  transactions  of  this 
nature  may,  to  the  court  of  directors,  seem  un- 
satisfactory.     He,  however,  puts  it  hypothe- 
tiraily  ; — *♦  if  to  you*  (says  he)  who  are  ac- 
customed to  view  business  in  an  qffidal  and 
regular  Usrht,  they  should  appear  unprecedented 
if  noi  improper."    He  just  conceives  it  possi- 
ble, that  in  an  official  money  transaction  the 
directors  may  expect  a  proceeding  official  and 
regular.      In    what   other    lights   than  those 
which   are   official   and   regular,  matters   of 
public    accoimt    ought    to    be    regarded    by 
those  who  have  the  charge  of  them,  either 
in  Bengal  or  in  England,  does  not  appear 
to    your    committee.      Any    other    is    cer- 
tainly "  unprecedented  and   improper  ;"  and 
can  only  serve  to  cover  fraud  both  in  the  re- 
ceipt and  in  the  expenditure.     The  acquisi- 
tion of  58,000  rupes,  or  near  6,000/.  which 
appears  in  the  sort  of  unqffitial  and  irregular 
account,  that  he  furnishes  of  his  presents,  in 
his  letter  of  May,  1782,t  must  appear  extra- 
ordinary indeed  to  those  who  expect  from  men 
in  office  something  official  and  something  re- 
gular.     *'  This  lumj   (says   he)  I  received 
while  I  was  on  my  journey  to  Benares.*^   He 
tells  it  with  the  same  careless  indifference  as 
if  things  of  this  kind  were  found  by  accident 
on  tlie  high  road. 

Mr.  Hastings  did  not,  indeed  he  could  not, 
doubt,  that  this  unprecedented  and  improper 
account  would  produce  much  discussion.  He 
8ays,§  "  why  these  sums  were  taken  by  me  ; 
why  they  were  (except  the  second)  quietly 
transferred  to  the  company's  account ;  why 
bonds  were  taken  for  the  first  and  not  for  the 
rest ;  might,  were  this  matter  to  be  exposed 
to  the  view  of  the  public,  furnifih  a  variety  of 
conjectures,** 

This  matter  has  appeared,  and  has  furnish- 
ed, as  it  ought  to  do,  something  more  serious 
ihan  conjectures.  It  would  in  any  other  case 
be  supposed,  that  Mr.  Hastings,  expecting 
snrh  inquiries,  and  considering  ^at  the  ques- 
tions are  (even  as  they  are  imperfectly 
■tated  by  himself)  far  from  frivolous,  would 
condescend  to  give  some  informatioo  upon 

♦  Vide  appendix  B.  No.  (J. 
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them ;  but  the  conclusion  of  a  sentence  so  im- 
portantly begun,  and  which  leads  to  sudi  ex* 
pectations,  is,  "  that  to  these  conjectures  it 
would  be  of  little  use  to  reply." — This  is  all 
he  says  to  public  conjecture. 

To  the  court  of  directors  he  is  very  little 
more  complaisant,  and  not  at  all  more  satis- 
fju:tory ;  he  states  merely  as  a  supposition 
their  inquiry  concerning  matters  of  which  he 
positively  knew  that  they  had  called  for  an  ex- 
planation. He  knew  it,  because  he  presumed 
to  censure  them  for  doing  so.  To  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  further  inquiry  he  gives  a  conjectu- 
ral answer  of  such  a  kind,  as  probably,  in  an 
account  of  a  doubtful  transaction,  and  to  a  su- 
perior, was  never  done  before. 

♦"  Were  your  honourable  court  to  question 
mo  upon  these  points,  I  would  answer,  that 
the  sums  were  taken  for  the  company's 
benefit  at  times  in  which  the  company  very 
much  stood  in  need  of  them  ;  that  I  either 
chose  to  conceal  the  first  receipts  from  public 
curiosity  by  receiving  bonds  for  the  amount, 
or  possibly  acted  wUhout  any  studied  design^ 
which  my  memory  could  at  this  distance  of 
time  verify." 

He  here  professes  not  to  be  certain  of  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  himself  actuated  in 
■o  extraordinary  a  concealment,  and  in  the 
use  of  such  extraordinary  means  to  effect  it : 
and,  as  if  the  acts  in  question  were  those  of 
an  absolute  stranger,  and  not  his  own,  he  gives 
various  loose  conjectures  concerning  the  mo* 
tive  to  them.  He  even  supposes,  in  taking 
presents  contrary  to  law,  and  in  taking  bonds 
for  them  as  his  own,  contrary  to  what  he  ad- 
mits to  be  truth  and  fact,  that  he  might  have 
acted  without  any  distinct  motive  at  all,  or  at 
least  such  as  his  memory  couM  reach  at  that 
distance  of  time.  That  immense  distance,  in 
the  faintness  of  which  his  recollection  is  so 
completely  lost  as  to  set  him  guessing  at  his 
motives  for  his  own  conduct,  was  from  the 
fifteenth  of  January,  1781,  when  the  bonds  at 
his  own  request  were  given,  to  the  date  of  this 
letter,  which  is  the  22d  of  May,  1782  ;  that  is 
to  say,  about  one  year  and  four  months. 

As  to  the  other  sums,  for  which  no  bond 
was  taken,  the  ground  for  the  difl^erence  in  his 
explanation  is  still  more  exraordinary :  he 
says,  f"  I  did  not  think  it  worth  my  care  to 
observe  the  same  means,  with  the  rvaf."  The 
rest  of  these  sums,  which  were  not  worth  bis 
care,  are  stated  in  his  account  to  be  greater 
than  those  he  was  so  solicitous  (for  some  rea- 
B(M),  which  he  cannot  guess)  to  corer  under 

♦  Vide  appendix  B.  No.  8. 
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bondi  :  them  lurai  amount  to  near  6S,000l. 
whereas  the  other*  did  not  much  exceed 
40.000/.  For  these  actions,  attended  with 
these  explanations,  ho  ventures  to  appeal  to 
their  (the  directors')  breasts  for  a  candid  in- 
terpretation ;  and  **'  he  assumes  the  freedom 
to  add,  that  he  thinks  himself  on  meh  an  oo- 
casion,  entitled  to  it;"  and  then,  as  if  he  had 
performed  some  laudable  exploit,  in  the  ac- 
companying letter  he  glories  in  the  integrity 
of  his  conduct ;  and,  anticipating  his  triumph 
over  injustice,  and  the  applauses  which,  at  a 
future  time,  be  seems  confident  he  shall  re- 
ceive, says  he,  f*  the  applause  of  my  own 
breast  is  my  surest  reward.  Your  applause, 
and  the  applause  of  my  country,  is  my  next 
wish  in  life."  He  declares,  in  that  very  letter, 
that  ho  had  not  at  oity  time  possessed  the  con- 
fidence with  them,  which  they  never  withheld 
from  the  meanest  of  his  predecessors.  With 
wiithes  BO  near  his  heart  perpetually  disap- 
pointed, and,  instead  of  applauses,  (as  he 
tells  us)  receiving  nothing  but  reprocusbes  and 
disgraceful  epithets,  his  steady  continuance 
for  BO  many  years  in  their  service,  in  a  place 
obnoxious  in  the  highest  degree  to  suspicion 
and  censure,  is  a  thing  altogether  singular. 

It  appears  very  necessary  to  your  commit- 
tee to  observe  upon  the  great  leading  princi- 
ples which  Mr.  Hastings  assumes,  to  justify 
the  irregular  taking  of  these  vast  sums  of 
money,  and  all  the  irregular  means  he  had 
employed  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  it.— 
These  principles  are  the  more  necessary  to 
be  inquired  into,  because,  if  admitted,  they  will 
serve  to  justify  every  species  of  improper  con- 
duct. His  words  are,  X"  ^'  ^®  sources 
from  which  these  reliefs  to  the  public  service 
have  come,  would  never  have  yieMed  them  to 
the  company  publicly  ;  and  that  the  exigencies 
of  their  service  (exigencies  created  by  the 
exposition  of  their  affairs,  and  faction  in  their 
divided  councils)  required  those  supplies." 

As  to  the  first  of  these  extraordinary  posi- 
tions, your  committee  cannot  conceive  what 
motive  could  actuate  any  native  of  India,  de- 
pendent on  the  company,  in  assisting  them 
privately,  and  in  refusing  to  assist  them  pub- 
iiclv.  If  the  transaction  was  fair  and  honest, 
•verv  native  must  have  been  desirous  of  mak- 
ing  merit  with  the  great  governing  power.  If 
he  gave  his  money  as  a  free  gifl,  he  might 
value  himself  upon  very  honourable  and  very 
acceptable  service ;  if  he  lent  it  on  the  com- 
pany's bonds,  it  would  still  have  been  of  ser- 

*  Vide  appendix  B.  No.  8. 
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vice,  and  he  might  also  receive  eight  per  cent, 
for  his  money.  No  native  could  (without 
some  interested  view)  give  to  the  governour* 
general  what  be  would  refuse  to  the  company 
as  a  grant,  or  even  as  a  loan.  It  is  plain,  that 
the  powers  of  government  must,  in  some  way 
or  other,  be  understood  by  tiie  natives  to  be  at 
■ale.  The  govcmour-general  says,  that  he 
took  the  money  with  an  original  destination 
to  the  purposes,  to  which,  he  asserts,  he  has 
since  applied  it.  But  this  original  destination 
was  in  his  own  mind  only,  not  declared,  nor 
by  him  pretended  to  be  declared,  to  the  party 
who  gave  the  presents,  and  who  could  perceive 
nothing  in  it  but  money  paid  to  the  supreme 
magistrate  for  his  own  private  emolument.— 
All  that  the  natives  could  possibly  perceive 
in  such  a  transaction,  must  be  highly  dishon- 
ourable to  the  company's  government ;  for 
they  must  conceive,  when  they  gave  money 
to  Mr.  Hastings,  that  they  bought  from  Mr. 
Hastings  either  what  was  their  own  right, 
or  something  that  was  not  so ;  or  that  they 
redeemed  themselves  from  some  acts  of  rigour 
inflicted,  threatened,  or  apprehended.  If,  in 
the  first  case,  Mr.  Hastings  gave  them  the 
object,  for  which  they  bargained,  his  act,  how- 
ever proper,  was  corrupt ;  if  he  did  not,  it  was 
both  corrupt  and  fraudulent :  if  the  money  was 
extorted  by  force  or  threats,  it  was  oppressive 
and  tyrannical.  The  very  nature  of  such 
transactions  has  a  tendency  to  teach  the  na- 
tives to  pay  a  corrupt  court  to  the  servants  of 
the  company  ;  and  they  must  thereby  be  ren- 
dered less  willing,  or  less  able,  or  perhaps 
both,  to  fulfil  their  engagements  to  the  state. 
Mr.  Scott's  evidence  asserts,  that  they  would 
rather  give  to  Mr.  Hastings,  than  lend  to  the 
company.  It  is  very  probable ;  but  it  is  a  de- 
monstration of  their  opinion  of  his  power  and 
corruption,  and  of  the  weak  and  precarious 
state  of  the  company *s  authority. 

The  second  principle  assumed  by  Mr. 
Hastings  for  his  justification  ;  namely,  that 
&ctious  opposition,  and  a  divided  government 
might  create  exigencies  requiring  supplies,  is 
full  as  dangerous  as  the  first ;  for  if,  in  the 
divisions,  which  must  arise  in  all  cmmcils, 
one  member  of  government,  when  he  thinks 
others  factiously  disposed,  shall  be  entitled 
to  take  money  privately  from  the  subject,  for 
the  purposes  of  his  politics,  and  thereby  to 
dispense  with  an  act  of  parliament,  pretences 
for  that  end  cannot  be  wanting.  A  dispute 
may  always  be  raided  in  council,  in  order  to 
cover  oppression  and  peculation  elsewhere.— 
But  these  principles  of  Mr.  Hastings  tend 
entirely  to  destroy  the  character  and  function! 
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of  t  eoancil,  tnd  to  Test  them  with  cmm  oftb* 
dinontient  members.  The  law  ha*  placed  the 
■ense  of  the  whole  in  the  majority  ;  and  it  ii 
not  a  thing  to  be  sufTered,  that  any  of  the 
members  should  privately  raise  money  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  defeating  that  sense,  or  for 
promoting  designs  that  are  contrary  to  it :  % 
more  alarming  assumption  of  power,  in  an 
individual  member  of  any  deliberative  or  exe- 
cutive body,  cannot  be  imagined.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings had  no  right,  in  order  to  clear  himself  of 
peculation,  to  criminate  the  majority  with  fac- 
tion. No  member  of  any  body,  out-voted  on 
a  question,  ha<9,  or  can  have  a  right  to  direct 
any  part  of  his  public  conduct  by  that  princi- 
ple. The  members  of  the  council  had  a  com- 
mon superiour,  to  whom  they  might  appeal  in 
their  mutual  charges  of  faction — ^ihey  did  so 
frequently ;  and  the  imputation  of  faction  has 
almost  always  been  laid  on  Mr.  Hastings  him- 
self. 

But  there  were  periods,  very  distinguished 
periods  too,  in  the  records  of  the  company,  in 
which  the  clandestine  taking  of  money  could 
not  be  supported  even  by  this  pretence.  Mr. 
Hastings  has  been  charged  with  various  acts 
of  peculation,  perpetrated  at  a  time  ho  could 
not  excuse  himself  by  the  plea  of  any  public 
ptirpoee  to  be  carried  on,  or  of  any  faction  in 
council,  by  which  it  was  traversed.  It  may 
be  necessary  here  to  recall  to  the  recoUectioa 
of  the  house,  that  on  the  cry  which  prevailed, 
of  the  ill  practices  of  the  company's  servants 
in  India  (which  general  cry,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, produced  the  regulating  act  of  177S)  the 
court  of  directors,  in  their  instructions  of  the 
t9th  of  March,  1774,  gave  it  as  an  injunction 
to  the  council-general,  that  "  they  immediate 
cause  the  ttrietett  inquiry  to  be  made  into  aU 
oppressions,  which  may  have  been  committed 
either  against  natives  or  Europeans,  and  into 
all  abuses  which  may  have  prevailed  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenues,  or  any  part  of  the 
dvil  gwemment  of  the  presidency ;  and  that 
you  communicate  to  us  all  inform*Uion,  whidi 
yeu  may  be  able  to  obtain  relative  thereto,  or 
any  embezzlement  or  dissipation  of  the  com- 
pany's money." 

In  this  inquiry,  by  far  the  most  important 
abuse,  which  appeared  on  any  of  the  above 
heads,  was  that  which  was  charged  relative  to 
the  sale  in  gross,  by  Mr.  Hastings,  of  nothing 
less  than  the  whole  authority  of  the  country 
government,  in  the  disposal  of  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  nabob  of  Bengal. 

The  present  nabob,  Mobareck  u1  Dowlah, 
was  a  minor  when  be  succeeded  to  the  title 
•nd  office  of  subadar  of  the  three  proviaoas, 


in  1770.  Although  in  a  state  approachiag 
to  subjection,  still  his  rank  and  character  w«r« 
important.  Much  was  necessarily  to  depend 
upon  a  person,  who  was  to  preserve  the  mo- 
deration of  a  sovereign,  not  supported  by  in- 
trinsic power  ;  and  yet  to  maintain  the  dignity 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  representation  of 
political  government,  as  well  as  the  substance 
of  the  whole  criminal  justice  of  a  great  coun- 
try. A  good  education,  conformably  to  the 
maxims  of  his  religion,  and  the  manners  of  his 
people,  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  fill 
that  delicate  place  with  reputation  either  to 
the  Mahometan  government,  or  to  ours.  Ho 
had  still  to  manage  a  revenue  not  inconsidera- 
ble, which  remained  as  the  sole  resource  for 
the  languishing  dignity  of  persons  any  way 
distinguished  in  rank  among  Mussulmen,  who 
were  all  attached  and  clung  to  him.  Theaa 
considerations  rendered  it  necessary  to  put  his 
person  and  affairs  into  proper  hands.  They 
ought  to  have  been  men,  who  were  able,  by 
the  gravity  of  their  rank  and  character,  to 
preserve  his  morals  from  the  contagion  of  low 
and  vicious  company ;  men,  who,  by  their  in- 
tegrity and  firmness,  might  be  enabled  to  re* 
sint,  in  some  degree  the  rapacity  of  Europe- 
ans, as  well  as  to  secure  the  remaining  frag- 
ments of  his  property  from  the  attempts  of 
the  natives  themselves,  who  must  be  under 
strong  temptation  of  taking  their  share  in  the 
last  pillage  of  a  decaying  house. 

The  directors  were  fully  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  such  an  arrangement.  Your 
committee  find,  that  on  the  26th  of  August, 
1771,  they  gave  instructions  to  the  president 
and  council  to  appoint  "  a  minister  to  trans- 
act the  political  affairs  of  the  circar  [the  gov- 
ernment] ;  and  to  select  for  that  purpose  some 
person  well  qualified  for  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, to  be  the  minister  of  the  government, 
and  guardian  of  the  nabob's  minority." 

The  order  was  so  distinct  as  not  to  admit 
of  a  mistake ;  it  was  (for  its  matter)  pro%'i- 
dent  and  well  considered ;  and  the  trust,  which 
devolved  on  Mr.  Hastings,  was  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  might  well  stimulate  a  man,  sensible 
to  reputation,  to  fulfil  it  in  a  manner  agreeably 
to  the  directions  he  had  received,  and  not  only 
above  just  cause  of  exception,  but  out  of  thie 
reach  of  suspicion  and  malice.  In  that  situ- 
ation, it  ^'as  natural  to  suppose  he  would  cast 
his  eyes  upon  men  of  the  first  repute  and  con- 
sideration among  the  Mussulmen  of  high  rank. 

Mr.  Hastings  instead  of  directing  his  eyes 
to  the  Durbar,  employed  his  researches  in  the 
seraglio.  In  the  inmost  recesses  of  that  place 
he  discovered  a  woman,  secluded  from  the  in- 
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UraoiirMy  and  that  up  from  the  tjm  of  iDan, 
whom  he  found  to  oorretpond  with  the  orderi 
he  had  received  fVom  the  directors,  as  a  per- 
son well  "  qualified  for  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, fit  to  be  a  minister  of  government,  and 
the  guardian  of  the  nabob's  minority."  This 
woman  he  solemnly  invests  with  these  func- 
tioos ;  he  appoints  Rajah  Gourdas,  whom 
some  time  after  he  himself  qualified  with  a 
description  of  a  young  man  of  mean  abilities, 
to  be  her  duan  or  steward  of  the  household. 
The  rest  of  the  arrangement  wm  correspon- 
dent to  this  disposition  of  the  principal  ofii- 


It  eeems  not  to  have  been  lawful  or  warrant- 
able in  Mr.  Hastings  to  set  aside  the  arrange- 
ment positively  prescribed  by  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, which  evidently  pointed  to  a  man,  not 
to  any  woman  whatever.  As  a  woman  con- 
fined in  the  female  apartment,  the  lady  be  ap- 
pointed could  not  be  competent  to  hold,  or 
qualified  to  exercise,  any  active  employment ; 
ahe  stood  in  need  of  guvdians  for  herself,  and 
had  not  the  ability  or  the  guardianship  of  a 
person  circumstanced  as  the  soubah  was.— 
General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and 
Mr.  Francis,  declare  in  their  minute,  "  that 
they  believe  there  never  was  an  instance  in 
India  of  such  a  trust  so  disposed  of."  Mr. 
Hastings  has  produced  no  precedent  in  answer 
to  this  objection. 

It  will  be  proper  to  state  to  the  house  the 
situation  and  circumstances  of  the  women 
principally  concerned,  who  were  in  the  se- 
raglio of  Jaffier  Ali  KhAn  at  his  death.  The 
first  of  these  was  called  Munny  Begum,  a 
person  originally  bom  of  poor  and  obscure 
parents,  who  delivered  her  over  to  the  con- 
ductress of  a  company  of  dancing  girls  ;  in 
which  profession  being  called  to  exhibit  at  a 
festival,  the  late  nabob  took  a  liking  to  her, 
and  afler  some  cohabitation,  she  obtained  such 
influence  over  him,  that  he  took  her  for  one 
of  his  wives,  (and  she  seems  to  have  been  the 
fevonrite)  put  her  at  the  head  of  his  haram ; 
and  having  a  son  by  her,  this  son  succeeded 
to  his  authority  and  estate ;  Munny  Begum, 
the  mother,  being  by  his  will  a  devisee  of  con- 
siderable sums  of  money,  and  other  effects,  on 
which  he  \e(i  a  charge,  which  has  since  been 
applied  to  the  service  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany. The  son  of  this  lady  dying,  and  a  son 
by  another  wife  succeeding,  and  dying  also, 
the  preaent  nabob,  Mobareck  ul  Dowlah,  son 
by  a  third  wife,  succeeded.  This  woman  was 
then  alive,  and  in  the  seraglio. 
It  was  Munny  Begum,  that  Mr.  Hastinga 
I,  and  not  the  natural  mother  of  the  nap 


bob.  Whether,  having  duMon  a  vroman  in 
defiance  of  the  company's  orders,  and  in  pass- 
ing by  the  natural  parent  of  the  minor  prince, 
he  was  influenced  by  respect  for  the  disposi- 
tion made  by  the  deceased  nabob  during  hia 
life,  or  by  other  motives,  the  house  will  deter- 
mine upon  a  view  of  the  facts  whidi  follow. 
It  will  bo  matter  of  inquiry,  when  the  ques- 
tion is  stated  upon  the  appointment  of  a  step- 
mother, in  exclusion  of  the  parent,  whether 
the  usage  of  the  east  constantly  authorize- 
the  continuance  of  that  same  distribution  of 
rank  and  power,  which  was  settled  in  the 
seraglio  during  the  life  of  a  deceased  prince, 
and  which  was  found  so  settled  at  his  death, 
and  aflerwards,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mother 
of  the  successour.  In  case  of  female  guar- 
dianship, her  claim  seems  to  be  a  right  of  na- 
ture ;  and  which  nothing  but  a  very  clear  posi- 
tive law  will  (if  that  can)  authorize  the  de- 
parture from.  The  history  of  Munny  Begum 
is  stated  on  the  records  of  the  council-general 
and  no  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  con- 
trovert the  truth  of  it. 

That  was  charged  by  the  majority  of  coun- 
cil to  have  happened,  which  might  be  expect- 
ed inevitably  to  happen ;  the  care  of  the  na- 
bob's education  was  grossly  neglected,  and  hii 
fortune  as  grossly  mismanaged  and  embezxled.' 
What  connexion  this  waste  and  embezzlement 
had  with  the  subsequent  events,  the  house  will 
judge. 

On  the  id  of  May,  1775,  Mr.  Jameti  Grant, 
accountant  to  the  provincial  council  of  Moor- 
shedabad,  produced  to  the  govemour-general 
and  council  certain  Persian  papers,  which  stat- 
ed nine  lacks  of  rupees  (upwards  of  ninety 
thousand  pounds  sterling)  received  by  Munny 
Begum,  on  her  appointment  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Nabob's  household,  over  and 
above  the  balance  due  at  that  time,  and  not 
accounted  for  by  her.  These  Grant  had  re- 
ceived from  Nuned  Roy,  who  had  been  a  wri- 
ter in  the  begum's  treasury  office.  Both  Mr. 
Grant  and  Nuned  Roy  were  called  before  the 
board,  and  examined  respecting  the  authenti- 
city of  the  papers.  Among  other  circumstan- 
ces tending  to  establish  the  credit  of  these  pa- 
pers, it  appears  that  Mr.  Grant  ofl^ered  to 
make  oath,  that  the  chief  eunuch  of  the  begum 
had  come  to  him,  on  purpose  to  prevail  on  him 
not  to  send  the  papers  ;  and  had  declared,  thai 
the  €iecount$  were  not  to  be  ditputed. 

On  the  9th  of  May  it  was  resolved  by  a  hmp 
jority  of  the  board,  against  the  opinion  and 
solemn  protest  of  the  govemour-general,  thai 
a  gentleman  should  be  sent  up  to  the  city  of 
Moorahedabad,  to  demand  of  Mtmny  Begoai 
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the  aoeountt  of  the  nizamut  and  boosebold 
from  April,  1764,  to  the  latest  period  to  which 
thoy  could  be  closed,  and  to  divest  the  begum 
of  the  office  of  guardian  to  the  nabob ;  and 
Mr.  Charles  Goring  was  appointed  for  this 
purpose. 

The  preceding  facts  are  stated  to  the  house, 
not  as  the  foundation  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  begum,  but  as  they  lead  to,  and 
are  therefore  necessary  to  explain  by  what 
neans  a  discovery  was  made  of  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney given  by  her  to  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Gtoring's  first  letter  from  the  city,  dat- 
ed 17th  May,  1775,  mentions,  among  other 
particulars,  the  young  nabob's  joy  at  being 
delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  Munny  Begum ; 
the  mean  and  indigent  state  of  confinement  in 
which  he  was  kept  by  her  ;  the  distress  of  his 
mother ;  and  that  he  had  told  Mr.  Goring, 
that  the  "  begum's  eunuch  had  instructed  the 
■ervants  not  to  suffer  him  to  learn  any  thing 
by  which  he  might  make  himself  acquainted 
with  business  :"  and  he  adds,  "  Indeed  I  be- 
lieve there  is  great  truth  in  it,  as  his  excellen- 
cy seems  to  be  ignorant  of  almost  every  thing 
a  man  of  his  rank  ought  to  know  ;  not  from 
.a  want  of  understanding,  but  of  being  proper- 
ly educated." 

On  the  21st  of  May,  Mr.  Goring  transmit- 
ted to  the  govemour-general  and  council  an 
account  of  sums  given  by  the  begum,  under 
her  seal,  delivered  to  Mr.  Goring  by  the  na- 
bob, in  her  apartments.  The  account  is  as 
follows : 

MEMORANDUM  of  disbursements  to  En- 
glish gentlemen,  from  the  nabob's  sircar,  in 
the  Bengal  year  1179. 


S«al  of  Munnj  Bc- 
fum,  mother  of  rb« 
nabob  Nudjufol  Dow' 
lah,  dte»M«d. 


To  the  govemour,  Mr.  Hastings,  for 
an  entertainment        -        -  1,50,000 

To  Mr.  Middleton,  on  account  of  an 
agreement  entered  into  by  Baboo 
Begum  -  -        -         1,50,000 


Rupees  3,00,000 


When  this  paper  was  delivered,  the  gov- 
emour-general moved,  that  Mr.  Goring 
might  be  asked.  How  he  came  by  it?  and,  on 
v^uU  account  thi*  partial  nUction  vxut  made  by 
Aim  7  Also,  that  the  begum  should  be  desired 
to  §aplain  tho  »um  laid  to  /us  charge;  and  that 


he  should  ask  the  nabob  or  the  begum  thnr 
reiuons  for  delivering  this  separate  account. 

The  substance  of  the  goveruour's  proposal 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Goring's  answer  to  this  requisition  of 
the  board  is  as  follows  : 

*'  In  compliance  with  your  orders,  to  explain 
the  delivery  of  the  paper  containing  an  account 
of  three  lacks  of  rupees,  I  am  to  inform  you 
it  took  its  rise  from  a  message  sent  me  by  the 
begum,  requesting  I  would  interest  myself 
with  the  nabob,  to  have  Akbar  Ally  Khdn 
released  to  her  for  a  few  hours,  having  some- 
thing of  importance  to  communicate  to  me,  on 
which  she  wished  to  consult  him.  Thinking 
the  service  might  be  benefitted  by  it,  I  accor^ 
dingly  desired  the  nabob  would  be  pleased  to 
deliver  him  to  my  charge,  engaging  to  return 
him  the  same  night ;  which  I  did. — I  heard 
no  more  till  next  day,  when  the  begum  request- 
ed to  see  his  excellency  and  myself,  desiring 
Akbar  Ally  might  attend. 

"  On  our  first  meeting,  she  entered  into  a 
long  detail  of  her  administration,  endeavour- 
ing to  represent  it  in  the  fairest  light ;  at  last 
she  came  to  the  point,  and  told  me,  my  urgent 
and  repeated  remonstrances  to  her  to  be  in- 
formed how  the  balance  arose,  of  which  I  was 
to  inquire,  induced  her  from  memory  to  say 
what  she  had  herself  given  ;  then  mentioning 
the  sum  of  a  lack  and  a  half  to  the  govemour, 
to  feast  him  whilst  he  staid  there  ;  and  a  lack 
and  a  half  to  Mr.  Middleton,  by  the  hands  of 
Baboo  Begum.  As  1  looked  on  this  no  more 
than  a  matter  of  conversation,  I  arose  to  de- 
part, but  was  detained  by  tlie  begum's  request- 
ing the  nabob  to  come  to  her  ;  a  scene  of  weep- 
ing and  complaint  then  began,  which  made 
me  still  more  impatient  to  be  gone ;  and  I  re- 
peatedly sent  to  his  excellency  for  tliat  pur- 
pose ;  he  at  last  came  out,  and  delivered  me 
a  paper  I  sent  you,  declaring  it  was  given 
him  by  the  begum  to  be  delivered  mo." 

Munny  Begum  also  wrote  a  letter  to  General 
Clavering  in  which shedirectly  asserts  the  same. 

"  Mr.  Goring  has  pressed  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  balances ;  in  answer  to  which  1 
informed  him,  that  all  the  particulars  being  on 
record,  would,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry, 
appear  from  the  papers.  He  accordingly  re- 
ceived from  the  nabob  Mobareck  ul  Dowlah  a 
list  of  three  lacks  of  rupees  given  to  the  gov- 
emour and  Mr.  Middleton.  I  now  send  you 
enclosed  a  list  of  the  dates  when  it  was  pre- 
sented and  through  whose  means,  which  you 
will  receive." 

The  govemour-general  then  desired  that  the 
following  questions  might  be  proposed  to  the  be- 
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fom  b]r  Mr.  Martin,  tbmi  reaidant  at  the  Dur- 
iMir. 

1st.  Was  any  application  made  to  you  for 
the  account,  which  you  have  deliveredi  of 
three  lacks  of  rupees,  said  to  have  been  paid 
to  the  goremour  and  Mr.  Middleton,  or  did 
you  delirer  the  account  of  your  own  free  will, 
and  unsolicited  ? 

2d.  In  what  manner  was  the  application 
made  to  you ;  and  by  whom  ? 

3d.  On  what  account  was  the  sum  of  one 
and  a  half  lacks  giren  to  the  govemour-gene- 
ral,  which  you  have  laid  to  his  account  ?  Was 
it  inconsequence  of  any  requisition  from  him, 
or  of  any  previous  agreement,  or  of  any  es- 
tablished usage  ? 

The  govemour-general  objected  strongly  to 
Mr.  Goring's  being  present  when  the  questions 
were  put  to  the  begum  ;  but  it  was  insisted  on 
by  the  majority,  and  it  was  resolved  accord- 
ingly, that  he  ought  to  be  present.  The  rea- 
sons on  both  sides  will  best  appear  by  the 
copy  of  the  d^>ate,  inserted  in  the  appendix. 
The  begum's  answer  to  the  preceding  ques- 
tions, addressed  to  the  govemour-general  and 
council,  where  it  touched  the  substance,  was 
as  follows : 

**  The  case  is  this :  Mr.  Goring,  on  his  ar- 
rival here,  »eixed  cM  the  paptra,  and  secwred 
them  under  hie  teal ;  and  all  the  muteeddie* 
[clerk*  or  aeeountante]  attended  himy  and  ex» 
plained  to  him  aU  the  particulara  of  thern.^* 
Mr.  Goring  inquired  of  me  concerning  the 
arrears  due  to  the  sepoys,  &c.  observing  that 
the  nizamut  and  bhela  money  [nabob's  allow- 
ance] was  received  from  the  company ;  from 
whence  then  could  the  balance  arise?      I 
made  answer,  that  the  sum  was  not  adequate 
to  the  expenses.    Mr.  Goring  then  asked, 
whu  are  those  expenses  which  exceed  the  sum 
received  from  the  company?   I  replied,  <tU 
the  partieulara  will  be  found  in  thepapera.—' 
The  affair  of  the  three  lacks  of  rupees,  on  ac" 
eeunt  of  entertainment  for  the  govemow  and 
Mr.  Middletonf  has  been,  I  am  told,  related 
to  you  by  Rajah  Gourdass ;  besides  which, 
there  are  many  other  expenses,  which  will  ap- 
pear from  the  papers.     As  the  custom  of  en- 
tertainment is  of  long  standing,  and  according- 
ly every  govemour  of  Calcutta,  who  came  to 
Moorshedabad,  received  a  daily  sum  of  two 
tooosand  rupees  for  entertainment,  which  was 
ia  fact  instead  of  provisions ;  and  the  lack 
■ad  an  half  of  rupees,  laid  to  Mr.  Middleton's 
enarge,  was  apreeent  on  account  of  an  agre^ 
wunt  enterod  irUo  by  the  Bhow  Begum^  I  thor»- 
iare  affixed  my  seal  to  the  account,  and  forward- 
ad  it  to  Mr.  Goring  by  means  of  the  nabob.'* 


In  this  answer,  the  aeeowita  given  to  Mr. 
Goring  she  asserts  to  be  genuine.  They  are 
explained,  in  all  the  particulars,  by  all  the  sec- 
retaries and  clerks  in  office.  They  are  se- 
cured under  Mr.  Goring's  seal.  To  them  she 
refers  for  every  thing ;  to  them  she  refers  for 
the  three  lacks  of  rupees  given  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings and  Mr.  Middleton.  It  is  impossible  to 
combine  together  a  clearer  body  <^  pro<^,  com- 
posed of  record  of  office  and  verbal  testimony, 
mutually  supporting  and  illustrating  each 
other. 

The  house  will  observe,  that  the  receipts  of 
the  money  is  indirectly  admitted  by  one  of 
the  govemouHs  own  questions  to  Munny  Be- 
gum. 

If  the  money  was  not  received,  it  wouM 
have  been  absurd  to  ask,  on  V)hat  account  it 
waa  given  ?  Both  the  question  and  the  answer 
relate  to  some  established  usage,  the  appeal 
to  which  might  possibly  be  used  to  justify  tha 
acceptance  of  the  money,  if  it  was  accepted ; 
but  would  be  superfluous,  and  no  way  applica- 
ble to  the  charge,  if  the  money  was  never 
given. 

On  this  point,  your  committee  will  only 
add,  that  in  all  the  controversy  between  Mr. 
Hastings  and  the  majority  of  the  council,  ho 
no  where  denies  the  receipt  of  thia  money. -^ 
In  his  letter  to  the  court  of  directors,  of  the 
3 1st  of  July,  1775,  he  says,  that  the  begum 
was  compelled,  by  the  ill  treatment  of  one  of 
her  servants,  which  he  calls  a  apeciea  of  ior^ 
turCf  to  deliver  the  paper  to  Mr.  Goring ;  but 
be  no  where  affirms,  that  the  contents  of  the 
paper  were  fiilse. 

On  this  conduct,  the  majority  remark, 
"  We  confess  it  appears  very  extraordinary, 
that  Mr.  Hastings  should  employ  so  much 
time  and  labour  to  show  that  the  discoveries 
against  him  have  been  obtained  by  improper 
means,  but  that  he  should  take  no  step  what- 
soever to  invalidate  the  truth  of  them.  He 
doM  not  deny  the  receipt  of  the  money ;  the 
begum's  answers  to  the  questions,  put  to  her 
at  his  own  desire,  make  it  impossible  that  he 
should  deny  it.  It  seems,  he  has  formed  some 
plan  of  defence  against  this  and  similar  charges, 
which  he  thinks  will  avail  him  in  the  court  of 
justice,  and  which  it  would  be  imprudent  in 
him  to  anticipate  at  this  time.  If  he  haa 
not  received  the  money,  we  see  no  reason 
for  such  a  guarded  and  cautious  method 
of  proceeding.  An  innocent  man  would 
take  a  shorter  and  easier  course.  He 
would  voluntarily  exculpate  himself  by  hia 
oath." 
Tour  committee  entertain  doubts  whether 
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dw  refusal  to  exculpate  by  oath  can  be  used 
••  a  circumstance  to  infer  any  presumption  of 
gailt.  But  where  the  charge  is  direct,  speci- 
fic, circumstantial,  supported  by  papers  and 
Terbal  testimony,  made  before  his  lawful  8Up»- 
riourSi  to  whom  he  was  accountable,  by  per- 
■ons  competent  to  charge ;  if  innocent,  he  was 
obliged  at  least  to  oppose  to  it  a  clear  and  for- 
mal denial  of  the  fact,  and  to  make  a  demand 
fiMT  inquiry.  But  if  he  does  not  deny  the  fact, 
and  eludes  inquiry,  just  presumptions  will  be 
raised  against  him. 

Tour  committee,  willing  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  a  mode  of  corruption,  deep  and  dangerous 
in  the  act  and  the  example,  being  infomed  that 
Mr.  Goring  was  in  London,  resolved  to  ex- 
amine him  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Goring 
not  only  agreed  with  all  the  foregoing  particu- 
lars, but  even  produced  to  your  committee, 
mhai  he  declared  to  be  the  original  Persian 
p^ers  in  his  hands,  delivered  from  behind  the 
cortaiu,  through  the  nabob  himself ;  who,  hav- 
ing privilege  as  a  son-in-law,  to  enter  the  wo- 
men's apartment,  received  them  from  Munny 
Begum,  as  authentic ;  the  woman  all  the 
while  lamenting  the  loss  of  her  power  with 
many  tears,  and  much  vociferation.  She  ap- 
pears to  have  been  induced  to  make  discovery 
of  the  above  practices,  in  order  to  clear  her- 
self of  the  notorious  embezzlement  of  the  na- 
bob's effects. 

Tour  committee  examining  Mr.  Scott  and 
Mr.  Baber  on  this  subject,  they  also  produced 
a  Persian  paper,  which  Mr.  Baber  said  he  re- 
ceived tcom  the  hands  of  a  servant  of  Munny 
Begum ;  and  along  with  it  a  paper,  purport- 
ing to  be  a  translation  into  English  of  the 
Persian  original.  In  the  paper  given  as  the 
translation,  Munny  Begtmi  is  made  to  allege 
many  matters  of  Imrdship  and  cruelty  against 
Mr.  Goring,  and  an  attempt  to  compel  her  to 
make  out  a  false  account ;  but  does  not  at  all 
deny  the  giving  the  money — very  far  from  it. 
She  is  made  to  assert,  indeed  "  that  Mr.  Gor- 
ing desired  her  to  put  down  three  lacks  of  ru- 
Kes,  as  divided  between  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr. 
iddleton .  I  begged  to  be  excused  ;  observing 
to  him,  that  this  money  had  neither  been  ten- 
dered or  accepted  with  any  criminal  or  impro- 
per view.**  After  some  lively  expressions  in 
the  European  manner,  she  says,  "  that  it  had 
been  customary  to  furnish  a  table  for  the  gov- 
cmour  and  his  attendants,  during  their  stay  at 
court.  With  respect  to  the  sum  mentioned 
to  Mr.  M  iddleton,  it  was  a  free  gift  from  my 
own  frivjf  pune.  Purburam  replied,  he  under- 
stood this  money  to  be  paid  to  these  gentlemen, 
•■  a  gratuity  for  teeret  9erviee$ ;  and  as  such 


be  should  anuredly  represent  it.**  Here  tbo 
payments  to  Mr.  Hastings  are  fully  admitted, 
and  excused  as  agreeable  to  usage,  and  for 
keeping  a  table.  I'he  present  to  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  is  justified  as  a  free  gift.  The  paper  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Scott  is  not  referred  to  by  your 
committee  as  of  any  weight,  but  to  show  that 
it  does  not  prove  what  it  is  produced  to  prove. 

Your  committee,  on  reading  the  paper  de- 
livered in  by  Mr.  Scott  as  a  translation, 
perceive  it  to  be  written  in  a  style  which  they 
conceived  was  little  to  be  expected  in  a  faith- 
ful translation  from  a  Persian  original,  being 
full  of  quaint  terms  and  idiomatic  phrases, 
which  strongly  bespeak  English  habits  in  the 
way  of  thinking,  and  of  English  peculiarities 
and  affectations  in  the  expression.  Struck 
with  these  strong  internal  marks  of  a  suspi- 
cious piece,  they  turned  to  the  Persian  manu- 
script produced  by  Mr.  Scotland  Mr.  Baber, 
and  comparing  it  with  Mr.  Goring's  papers, 
they  found  the  latter  carefully  sealed  upon 
every  leaf,  as  they  believe  is  the  practice  uni- 
versal in  all  authentic  pieces.  They  found  on 
the  former  no  seal  or  signature  whatsoever, 
either  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  scroll.  This 
circumstance  of  a  want  of  signature  not  only 
takes  away  all  authority  from  the  piece  as  evi- 
dence, but  strongly  confirmed  the  suspicions 
entertained  by  your  committee,  on  reading  the 
translation  of  unwarrantable  practices  in  the 
whole  conduct  of  this  business,  even  if  the 
translation  should  be  found  substantially  to 
agree  with  the  original,  such  an  original  as  it 
is.  TIk5  Persian  roll  is  in  the  custody  of  the 
clerk  of  your  committee  for  further  examina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Baber  and  Mr.  Scott,  being  examined 
on  these  material  defects  in  the  authenticalness 
of  a  paper,  produced  by  them  as  authentic, 
could  give  no  sort  of  account  how  it  happened 
to  be  without  a  signature  ;  nor  did  Mr.  Ba- 
ber explain  how  he  came  to  accept,  and  use  it 
on  that  condition. 

On  the  whole,  your  committee  conceive, 
that  all  the  parts  of  the  transaction,  as  they 
appear  in  the  company's  records,  are  consis- 
tent, and  mutually  throw  light  on  each  other. 

The  court  of  directors  order  the  president 
and  council  to  appoint  a  minister  to  transact 
the  political  affairs  of  the  government,  and  to 
select,  for  that  purpose,  some  person  well- 
qualified  for  the  affairs  of  government,  and  to 
be  the  minlMler  of  the  government.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings selects  for  the  minister,  so  described,  and 
so  qualified,  a  woman  locked  up  in  a  seraglio. 

He  is  ordered  to  appoint  a  guardian  to  tho 
nabob's  minority.    Mr.  Hastwigs  passes  by 
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Us  Bitml  parent,  tnd  appomta  uioth«r  wo-  law,  to  be  instituted  in  the  Mipreme  court  of 

men.     These  acts  would,  of  themselves,  heve  judicature  in  Bengal." 

been  liable  to  suspicion  ;  but  a  great  deficiency  Tour  committee  do  not  find  that  the  core* 

or  embenlement  soon  appears  in  this  woman's  nants  have  been  sent,  or  that  any  prosacutian 

teeount.     To  exculpate  herself,  she  volunta-  has  been  begun. 

rily  declares,  that  she  gave  a  considerable  sum  A  vast  scene  of  further  pecuUtion  and  cor« 

to  Mr.  Hastings :— who  never  once  denies  the  ruption,  as  well  in  this  business  as  in  several 

receipt.    The  account  given  by  the  principal  other  instances,  appears  in  the  evidence  of  the 

living  witness  of  the  transaction,  in  his  evi*  Rajah  Nundcomar.     That  evidence,  and  all 

dence,  is  perfectly  coherent  and  consistent  the  proceedings  relating  to  it,  are  entered  in 

with  the  recorded  part.  The  original  accounts,  the  appendix .    It  was  die  last  evidence  of  the 

alleged  to  be  delivered  by  the  lady  in  question,  kind.     The  informant  was  hanged.    An  ato 

were  produced  by  him,  properly  sealed  and  tempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  indict 

anthenticated.   Nothing  is  opposed  to  all  this,  him  for  a  conspiracy  :  this  failing  of  effect, 

bat  a  peper  without  signature,  and  therefore  another  prosecutor  appeared  for  an  offence 

ef  BO  authority,  attended  with  a  translation  of  not  connected  with  these  charges.    Nundoo- 

a  Tery  extraordinary  appearance ;  and  this  mar,  the  object  of  that  charge,  was  executed 

paper,  in  apologising  for  it,  confirms  the  fact  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  inquiry  for  an  offence 

beyond  a  doubt.  of  another  nature,  not  capital  by  the  laws  of 

Finally,  your  committee  examined  the  prin-  the  country.    As  long  as  it  appeared  safe, 

cipal  living  witness  of  the  transaction,  and  several  charges  were  made  (which  are  insert* 

find  his  evidence  consistent  with  the  record,  ed  at  large  in  the  appendix  ;)  and  Mr.  Hast* 

Tour  committee  received  the  original  accounts  ings  and  Mr.  Harwell  seemed  apprehensive 

alleged  to  be  delivered  by  the  lady  in  question,  of  many  more.    General  Clavering,  Colonel 

|Mroperly  sealed  and  authenticated ;  and  find  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis  declared,  in  a  mi* 

oppoeed  to  them,  nothing  but  a  peper  without  nute  entered  on  the  consultations  of  the  5th 

a  signature,  and  therefore  of  no  authority,  at«  May,  1775,  that,  "  in  the  late  proceedings  of 

tended  with  a  translation  of  a  very  extraordi-  the  revenue  board,  it  will  appear  that  there  ia 

aary  appearance.  no  species  of  peculation,  from  prhich  the  hooi* 

In  Europe,  the  directors  ordered  opinions  ourable  govemour-general  has  thou^  proper 

to  be  taken  on  a  prosecution ;  they  received  to  abstain."    A  cWge  of  offences  of  so  bei<* 

one  doubtfiil,  and  three  positively  for  it.  nous  a  nature,  so  very  extensive,  so  very  dev 

They  write,  in  their  letter  of  6th  February,  liberate,  made  on  record  by  persons  of  great 

17T7,  paragraph  St  and  S3 :  *^  Although  it  is  weight,  appointed  by  act  of  parliament — ^hia 

rather  our  wish  to  prevent  evils  in  fiiture  than  associates  in  the  highest  trust ;  a  charge  mada 

to  enter  into  a  severe  retrospection  of  the  past,  at  his  own  board,  to  his  own  face,  and  trans- 

and,  where  facts  are  doubtful,  or  attended  with  mitted  to  their  common  superiours,  to  whom 

alleviating  circumstances,  to  proceed  with  len-  chey  were  jointly  and  severally  accountable ; 

ity,  rather  than  to  proeocute  with  rigour ;  yet  .^this  was  not  a  thing  to  be  passed  over  by 

•ooM  of  the  cases  are  so  flagrantly  corrupt,  Mr.  Hastings ;  still  less  ought  it  to  have  per» 

and  others  attended  with  circumstances  so  ished  in  othsr  hands.    It  ought  to  have  been 

oppreeeive  to  the  inhabitants,  that  it  would  be  brought  to  an  immediate  and  strict  discussion. 

Vijost  to  suffer  the  delinquents  to  go  onpun-  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr, 

Wbed.    The  principal  facts  have  been  eommu-  Francis,  ought  to  have  been  punished  for  a 

Bieated  to  our  solicitor,*^  whose  report,  oon-  groundless  acciisation,  if  such  it  had  been.—- 

irmed  by  our  standing  council,  we  send  you  If  the  accusation  were  founded,  Mr.  Hastingf 

by  the  present  conveyance ;  authorizing  you,  was  very  unfit  for  the  high  office  of  goveraour* 

at  the  same  time,  to  take  such  steps  as  shall  general,  or  for  any  office, 

appear  proper  to  be  pursued.  After  this  comprehensive  account  by  his 

'*  If  we  find  it  necessary,  we  shall  return  colleagues,  of  the  govemour-generars  coo* 

yoa  the  original  covenants  of  such  of  our  ser-  duct,  these  gentlemen  proceeded  to  the  particv* 

vnnts  as  remain  in  India,  and  have  been  any*  lars,  and  they  produced  the  case  of  a  corrupt 

sviae  coneemed  in  the  undue  receipt  of  money,  bargain  of  Mr.  Hastings's  concerning  the  diW 

li  order  to  enable  you  to  recover  the  same  for  poeition  of  office.    This  transaction  is  hera 

tha  naa  of  the  company  by  a  suit  or  suits  at  stated  by  your  committee  in  a  very  oooeisa 

manner,  being  on  this  occasion  merely  intead- 

•  Relative  «<»  •iMbrms,  chy^  w 'Si!]SS  ed  to  point  out  to  the  boa«»  tbs  abeoHite  Ha* 

if  Bnrdwan,  and  (he  cbsrges  of  Ifundeomar  ^Vj J:      VuL    t.  *k.Sr  nniniMi   «*<«*.   a. 

Md MwiByBegum.  oasaity,  which,  in  their  opmiOQ,  aitsti,  fer 
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•Bother  MMTt  of  inquiry  into  the  comiptioni  of 
men  in  power  in  liidift,  than  hitherto  haa  been 
porsued.  The  proceedings  may  be  found  at 
larfe  in  the  appendix. 

A  complaint  was  made  that  Mr.  Hastings 
had  sold  the  office  of  phouzedar  of  Hughly  to 
a  person  called  KhAn  Jehan  KhAn  on  a  cor- 
rupt agreement;  which  was,  that  fW>m  his 
emoluments  of  72,000  rupees  a  year,  he  was 
to  pay  to  the  goTemour-geoeral  30,000  rupees 
annually ;  and  to  his  banyan,  CantO  BabA, 
4,000  more.  The  complainant  offers  to  pay 
to  the  company  the  40,000  rupees,  which  were 
eomiptly  paid  to  these  gentlemen,  and  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  allowance  of  32,000. 
Mr.  Hastings  was,  if  on  any  occasion  of  his 
life,  strongly  called  upon  to  bring  this  matter 
to  the  more  distinct  issue ;  and  Mr.  Harwell, 
who  supported  his  administration,  and  as  such 
ought  to  have  been  tender  for  his  honour,  was 
bound  to  help  him  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it, 
if  his  enemies  should  he  ungenerous  enough  to 
countenance  such  an  accusation,  without  per- 
mitting it  to  be  detected  and  exposed.  But 
the  course  they  held  was  directly  contrary. 
They  began  by  an  objection  to  receive  the 
complaint,  in  which  they  obstinately  perse- 
▼ered,  as  fkr  as  their  power  went.  Mr.  Bar- 
well  was  of  opinion,  that  the  company's  in- 
structions to  inquire  into  peculation  were 
intended  for  the  public  interests ;  that  it  could 
not  forward  the  public  interests  to  enter  into 
these  inquiries ;  and  that  "  be  nerer  would 
be  a  diannel  of  aspersing  any  character,  while 
it  cannot  conduce  to  the  good  of  goTemment.** 
•—Here  was  a  new  mode  of  reasoning  found 
out  by  Mr.  Barwell,  which  might  subject  all 
inquiry  into  peculation  to  the  discretion  of  the 
▼ery  persons  diarged  with  it.  By  that  rea- 
soning, all  orders  of  his  superiours  were  at  his 
mercy ;  and  he  actually  undertook  to  set  aside 
those  commands,  which,  by  an  express  act  of 
parliament  be  was  bound  to  obey,  on  his  opin- 
ion of  what  would,  or  would  not,  conduce  to 
the  good  of  government.  On  his  principles, 
be  either  totally  annihilates  the  authority  of 
the  act  of  parliament,  or  he  entertains  so  ex- 
travagant a  supposition,  as  that  the  court  of 
directors  possessed  a  more  absolute  autho- 
rity, when  their  orders  were  not  intended  for 
the  public  good,  than  when  they  were. 

General  Clavering  was  of  a  different  opin- 
ioQ :  he  thought,  <*  he  should  be  wanting  to 
the  legislature,  and  to  the  court  of  directors, 
if  he  was  not  to  receive  the  complaints  of  the 
Inhabitants,  when  properly  authenticated,  and 
to  preftr  them  to  tfie  board  for  investigation, 
M  the  only  means  by  which  these  grievances 


can  be  redressed,  and  the  company  informed 
of  the  conduct  of  their  servants." 

To  these  sentiments  Colonel  Monson  and 
Mr.  Francis  adh«red.  Mr.  Hastings  thought 
it  more  safe,  on  principles  similar  to  those 
assumed  by  Mr.  Barwell,  to  refuse  to  hear  the 
charge ;  but  be  reserved  his  remarks  on  this 
transaction,  because  they  will  be  cqally  appli- 
cable to  many  othera^  whieh,  in  the  C9ur«e  of 
tfuM  fnuineUy  are  likely  to  be  brought  b^ore  the 
board.  There  appeared  therefore  to  him,  a 
probability  that  the  charge  about  tlie  corrupt 
bargain  was  no  more  than  the  commencement 
of  a  whole  class  of  such  accusations  ;  since 
he  was  of  opinion  (and  what  is  very  extras 
ordinary,  previous  to  any  examination)  that 
the  same  remarks  would  be  applicable  to  seve- 
ral of  those  which  were  to  follow.  He  rouat 
suppose  this  class  of  charges  very  uniform,  as 
well  as  very  extensive. 

The  majority,  however,  pressed  their  point ; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  opposition  to  all  in- 
quiry, as  he  was  supported  only  by  Mr.  Bar- 
well,  the  question  for  it  was  carried.  He  was 
then  desired  to  name  a  day  for  the  appearance 
of  the  accuser,  and  the  institution  of  the  inqui- 
ry. Though  baffled  in  his  attempt  to  stop 
the  inquiry  in  the  first  stage,  Mr.  Hastings 
made  a  second  stand  ;  he  seems  here  to  have 
recollected  s<Hnething  inherent  in  his  own  of> 
6ce,  that  put  the  matter  more  in  his  own  power 
than  at  first  he  had  imagined  ;  for  he  speaks 
in  a  positive  and  commanding  tone ,  "  I  will 
not  (says  his  minute)  name  a  day  for  Mir 
Zin  ul  ab  Dien  to  appear  before  the  board  ; 
tier  wiU  I  9Vffftr  him  to  appear  before  the 
board,*" 

The  question  for  the  inquiry  had  been  car^ 
ried.  It  was  declared  fit  to  inquire ;  but  there 
was,  according  to  hint,  a  power  which  might 
prevent  the  appearance  of  witnesses.  On  tlie 
general  policy  of  obstructing  such  inquiries, 
Mr.  Francis,  on  a  motion  to  that  effect,  made 
a  sound  remark,  which  cannot  fail  of  giving 
rise  to  very  serious  thoughts  ;  "  that,  suppoe- 
ing  it  agreed  among  ourselves,  that  the  board 
shall  not  hear  any  charges  or  complaints 
a  member  of  it,  a  case  or  cases  may  hereafter 
happen,  in  which,  by  a  reciprocal  complaisance 
to  each  other,  our  respective  misconduct  may 
be  effectually  screened  from  inquiry  :  and  the 
company,  whose  interest  is  concerned,  or  the 
parties,  who  may  have  reason  to  complain  of 
any  one  member  individually,  may  be  left 
without  remedy." 

Mr.  Barwell  was  not  of  the  opinion  of  that 
gentleman,  nor  of  the  maker  of  the  motion, 
General  Clavering,  nor  of  Mr.  Mooaoo,  who 
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mpported  it.  He  eDtertains  sentimeiits,  with 
regard  to  the  orders  of  the  directors  in  this 
particular,  perfectly  correspcHident  with  those 
which  he  had  given  against  the  original  in- 
quiry. He  says,  "  though  it  may  in  some 
UtUe  degree  save  the  gOTemour-general  from 
personal  insult — where  there  is  no  judicial 
power  lodged,  that  of  inquisition  can  never 
answer  any  good  purpose."  This  is  doctrine 
of  a  roost  extraordinary  nature  and  tendency  ; 
•od,  as  your  committee  conceive,  contrary  to 
•very  sound  principle  to  be  obeerved  in  the 
oonstitution  of  judicatures  and  inquisitions. 
The  power  of  inquisition  ought  rather  to  he 
wholly  separated  from  the  judicial,  the  former 
baing  a  previous  step  to  the  latter,  which  re- 
quires other  rules  and  methods ;  and  ought 
not,  if  possible,  to  be  lodged  in  the  same  hands. 
The  rest  of  his  minute  (contained  in  the  ap- 
pendix) is  61led  with  a  censure  on  the  native 
inhabitants  ;  with  reflections  on  the  ill-conse- 
quences which  would  arise  from  an  attention 
to  their  complaints  ;  and  with  an  assertion  of 
the  authority  of  the  supreme  court,  as  super- 
■eding  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  such  in* 
quiries  in  council.  With  regard  to  his  prin- 
ciples relative  to  the  natives  and  their  com- 
plaints, if  they  are  admitted,  they  are  of  a 
tendency  to  cut  off  the  very  principle  of 
redress.  The  existence  of  the  supreme  court, 
as  a  means  of  relief  to  the  natives  under  all 
oppressions,  is  held  out  to  qualify  a  refusal  to 
hear  in  the  council.  On  the  same  pretence, 
Mr.  Hastings  holds  up  the  authority  of  the  same 
tribund.  But  this  and  other  proceedings 
■bow  abundantly  of  what  eflicacy  that  court 
has  been  for  the  relief  of  the  unhappy  people 
of  Bengal.  A  person  in  delegated  authority 
refiises  a  satisfaction  to  his  superiours,  throw- 
ing himself  on  a  court  of  justice,  and  suppo- 
■es  that  nothing,  but  what  judicidly  appears 
against  him,  is  a  fit  subject  of  inquiry.  But 
«ven  in  this  Mr.  Hastings  fails  in  his  appli- 
cation of  his  principle ;  for  the  majority  of  the 
council  were  undoubtedly  competent  to  order 
a  prosecution  against  him  in  the  supreme 
eourt,  which  they  had  no  ground  ibr  without 
a  previous  inquiry.  But  their  inquiry  had 
other  objects.  No  private  accuser  might 
choose  to  appear.  The  party,  who  was  the 
subject  of  the  peculation,  might  be  (as  here 
k  stated)  the  accomplice  in  it.  No  popular 
action,  or  popular  suit,  was  provided  by  the 
charter,  under  whose  authority  the  court  was 
instituted.  In  any  event,  a  suit  might  fail  in 
the  court  lor  the  punislunent  of  an  actor  in 
an  abuse,  fcr  want  of  the  strictest  legal  proof, 
which  might  yet  Airaish  matter  for  the  cor- 


rection of  the  abuse,  and  even  reaaons  stroof 
enough  not  only  to  justify,  but  to  require  the 
directors  instantly  to  address  for  the  removal 
of  a  govemour-general.  The  opposition  of 
Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Harwell  proved  as  i»- 
effectud  in  this  stage  as  the  former ;  and  a 
day  was  named  bgr  the  majority  for  the  attend- 
ance of  the  party. 

The  day  following  this  deliberation,  on  the 
assembling  of  the  council,  the  govemour-gene- 
ral, Mr.  Hastings,  said,  "  He  would  not  sit 
to  be  confronted  by  such  accusers,  nor  to  $ii^tr 
a  judicial  inquiry  into  his  conduct  at  the  board, 
of  which  ho  is  the  president."  As  on  the  for^ 
mer  occasions,  he  declares  the  board  dissolved. 
As  on  the  former  occasions,  the  majority  did 
not  admit  his  claim  to  this  power,  they  pro- 
ceeded, in  his  absence,  to  examine  the  accuser 
and  witnesses.  Their  proceedings  are  in  ap- 
pendix K. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  during  this  trans- 
action Kh&n  Jehan  Kh&n,  the  party,  with 
whom  the  corrupt  agreement  was  made,  de- 
clined an  attendance  under  excuses,  which  the 
majority  thought  pretences  for  delay,  though 
they  used  no  compulsory  methods  towards  his 
appearance  ;  at  length,  however,  he  did  appear, 
and  then  a  step  was  taken  by  Mr.  Hastings 
of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  after  the  steps 
which  he  had  taken  befi>re,  and  the  declara- 
tions with  which  those  steps  had  been  accom- 
panied. Mr.  Hastings,  who  had  absolutely 
refused  to  be  present  in  the  foregoing  part  of 
the  proceeding,  appeared  with  Kh&n  Jehan 
Kh4n.  And  now  the  affair  took  another  turn ; 
other  obstructions  were  raised.  General  Cla^ 
Taring  said,  that  the  informations  hitherto  ta- 
ken had  proceeded  upon  oath.  Kh&n  Jehan 
Khhn  had  previously  declared  to  Gvenera 
Clavering  his  readiness  to  be  so  examined ; 
but,  when  called  upon  by  the  board,  he  changed 
his  mind,  and  alleged  a  delicacy,  relative  lo 
his  rank,  with  regard  to  the  oath.  In  this 
scruple  he  was  strongly  supported  by  Mr. 
Hastings.  He  and  Mr.  Barwell  went  further ; 
they  contended,  that  tho  council  had  no  right 
to  administer  an  oath.  They  must  have  beNon 
very  clear  in  that  opinion,  when  they  resisted 
the  examination  on  oath  of  the  very  person, 
who,  if  he  coukl  safely  swear  to  Mr.  Hastings's 
innocence,  owed  it  as  a  debt  to  his  patron  not 
to  refuse  it  i  and  of  the  payment  of  this  debt 
it  was  extrsbordinary  in  the  patron  not  only 
to  enforce  but  to  support  the  absolute  re- 
fusal. 

Although  the  majority  did  not  aoquietoa  in 
this  doctrine,  they  appeared  to  have  douka  of 
the  prudence  of  eofbrcing  it  bj  nolenft  i 
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knt,eoiMtninig  hia  rcAml  into  a  dbpomtion  to  remained  in  an  unpleasent  aituation.  But  he 
•oreen  the  peeulatiooa  of  the  govemour-gene*  bore  hia  iniafortuoe,  it  aeema,  patiently,  with 
imlt  they  treated  him  aa  guilty  of  a  contempt  a  confidence  in  their  justice  for  hia  future  re- 
ef their  board,  diamiaed  him  from  the  aerrice,  lief.  He  aaya,  "  whatever  evil  may  fill  the 
and  recommended  another  (not  the  accuaer)  long  interval^  which  may  precede  it." — That 
to  htj  office.  interval  be  haa  taken  care  to  make  long  enough ; 

The  reaaooa  on  both  aidea  appear  in  the  ap»  ibr  near  eight  years  are  now  elapaed,  and  he 

pendix.    Mr.  Haatinga  accuaea  them  bitterly  haa  not  yet  taken  the  amalleat  atep  towarda 

«f  injuatice  to  himself  in  considering  the  re-  giving  to  the  court  of  directors  any  eiplana* 

fival  of  this  peraon  to  awear  aa  a  charge  tion  whaterer ;  much  less  that  full  and  liberal 

proved.    How  far  they  did  ao,  and  under  what  ezplanatioo,  which  he  had  so  repeatedly  and 

qualificatiooa,  will  appear  \^  reference  to  the  aolemnly  promised. 

papera  in  the  appenidix.    But  Mr.  Haatinga         It  is  to  be  observed,  that  though  Mr.  Haa- 

'*  thanka  God  that  they  are  not  hia  judges."  tinga  talka  in  these  letters  much  of  his  integri- 

Hia  great  hoM,  and  not  without  reaaon,  is  the  ly,  and  of  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  of 

tupreme  court ;  and  he  *'  bleaaea  the  wisdom  full  explanatiooa,  he  no  where  deniea  the  fact 

of  parliament,  that  constituted  a  court  of  ju-  of  this  corrupt  traffic  of  office.    Though  he 

dicature  at  ao  aeaaooable  a  time,  to  check  the  had  adjourned  his  defence  with  so  much  pais 

daapotiam  of  the  new  council."  Itwaa  thought  to  himself,  to  ao  very  long  a  day,  he  waa  not 

in  England,  that  the  court  had  other  objecta  ao  inattentive  to  the  case  of  KhInJehanKh&n, 

than  the  protection  of  the  govemour-general  aa  he  has  shown  himself  to  hia  own.    He  had 

•gainst  the   examinationa  of  thoae   aent  out  been  accuaed  of  corniptly  reserving  to  himaelf 

with  instructiona  to  inquire  into  the  pecula-  a  part  of  the  emoluments  of  this  man's  office  : 

tiona  of  men  in  power.     Though  Mr.  Has-  it  waa  a  delicate  buainesa  to  handle,  whilat  hia 

tinga  did  at  that  time,  and  avowedly  did,  every  defence  stood  adjourned  ;  yet,  in  a  very  abort 

thing  to  prevent  any  inquiry  that  waa  in-  time  after  a  majority  came  into  his  hands,  he 

irtitirted   merely  for   the   information  of  the  turned  out  the  peraon  appointed  by  General 

court  of  directora,  yet  he  did  not  feel  himaelf  Clavering,   &:c.  and  replaced  the  very  man 

thoroughly  aatiafiod  with  hia  own  proceed-  with  whom  he  atood  accused  of  the  corrupt 

inga.  bargain ;  what  was  worse,  he  had  been  charged 

It  waa  evident,  that  to  them,  hia  and  Mr.  with  originally  turning  out  another,  to  make 

Barwell'a  reaaooinga  would  not  appear  wwj  room  for  this  man.    The  whole  is  put  in  strong 

respectful  or  satisfactory  ;  he  therefore  prom»*  terms  by  the  then  majority  of  the   council ; 

■as  to  give  them  full  aatisfaction,  at  aome  fu-  where,  after  charging  him  with  every  species 

ture  time.    In  h\i  letter  of  the  14lh  of  Sep-  of  peculation,  they  add,  "  we  believe,   tho 

teraber,  1775,  he  reiteratM  a  former  dedarar  proofs  of  bis  appropriating  four  parts  in  seven 

tion,  and  asaurea  them  of  hia  resolution  to  thia  of  the  aalary,  with  which  the  company  ia 

purpose  in  the  atrongest  terms.    I  now  a^om  charged  for  the  phousdar  of  Hugh  ley,  are  such 

recur  to  the  declaration  which  I  have  before  as,  ii^ether  sufficient  or  not  to  convict  him  in 

made,  that  it  is  my  fixed  detennination  to  carry  a  court  of  justice,  will  not  leave  the  shadow 

tUvttUy  into   extcutum^  and   moat  Julfy  and  of  a  doubt  concerning  hia  guilt  in  the  mind  of 

Uitrmtfy   explain    every  eireumelanee  qf  my  any  unprejudiced  person. — The  salary  is  72,- 

aonduei  on  the  pointt  upon  which  I  luwe  been  000  rupees  a  year :  the  governour  takes  S6,- 

injurioudy  e0raigned ;  and  to  affimi  you  the  000,  and  allows  Cantoo  Baboo  four  thousand 

clearest  conviction  of  my  own  integrity,  and  more  for  the  trouble  he  submits  to  in  conduct- 

of  the  propriety  of  my  motives  for  ny  dedio-  ing  the  negotiation  with  the  phousdar.    This 

ing  a  present  defence  of  it."  also  is  tho  common  subject  of  conversatimi 

Th«ie  motives,  as  far  aa  they  can  be  dia-  and  derision  through  the  whole  settlement.— 

•orared,  where  the  violence  of  hia  adversaries,  It  is  our  firm  opinion  and  belief  tiiat  the  phou^ 

the  interaated  character  and  viewa  of  the  ac-  dar  of  Hughley,  a  relation  of  Mahomed  Reza 

niosr,  and  the  danger  of  a  prosecution  in  the  Cawn,  was  turned  out  of  this  office,  merdy 

•opreme  court,  which  made  it  pmdent  to  r^  because  his  terms  were  not  so  favourable  as 

parre  bis  defence.     These  arguments  are  ap-  those  which  the  honourable  govemour-general 

piicable   to  any  charge.      Notwithstanding  has  obtained  from  the  present  phousdar. 
theae  reasons,  it  b  plain  by  the  above  letter)  "   The   honourable   goveniour-general   is 

diat  he  thought  himaelf  bound,  at  some  time  pleaaed  to  assert,  with  a  confidential  apirit  pe- 

4Mr  atiior,  to  give  aatis&ctioo  to  his  masters  :  culiar  to  himself,  that  hia  measures  hitherto 

liB  ha  ibouid  d^  thi%  in  his  owa  opinion,  he  stand  vniropeached,  except  by  us.    Wa  know 
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mot  how  tills  Msertion  is  to  be  inad«  good,  un- 
less the  moat  daring  and  flagrant  proititutiou 
in  every  branch  be  deemed  an  honour  to  his 
administration.'* 

The  whole  style  and  tenour  of  these  accu- 
sations, as  well  as  the  nature  of  them,  render- 
ed Mr.  Hastings*s  first  postponing,  and  after- 
wards totally  declining  all  denial,  or  eren  de> 
fence  or  explanation,  very  extraordinary.  No 
govemour  ought  to  hear  in  silence  such  char- 
ges; and  no  court  of  directors  ought  to  have 
•lept  upon  them. 

The  court  of  directors  were  not  wholly  in- 
attentive to  this  business.  They  condemned 
his  act  as  it  deserved,  and  they  went  into  the 
bosinets  of  his  legal  right  to  dissolve  the 
eouncil.  Their  opinions  seemed  against  it, 
and  they  gave  precise  orders  against  the  use 
of  any  such  power  in  future.  On  consulting 
Mr.  Sayer,  the  company *8  counsel,  he  was  of 
a  different  opinion  with  regard  to  the  legal 
right ;  but  he  thought,  very  properly,  that  the 
use  of  a  right,  and  the  manner  and  purposes 
for  which  it  was  used,  ought  not  to  have  been 
separated.  What  he  thought  on  this  occasion 
appears  in  his  opinion,  transmitted  by  the 
court  of  directors  to  Mr.  Hastings  and  the 
council-general ;  "  but  it  was  as  great  a  crime 
to  dissolve  the  council  upon  base  and  einuter 
mativea,  as  it  would  be  to  assume  the  power 
of  dissolving,  if  he  had  it  not.  I  believe  he 
is  the  flret  govemour  that  ever  dissolved  a 
eouncil  inquiring  into  his  behaviour  when  he 


was  innocent.  Before  he  could  summon  tnrea 
councils  and  dissolve  them,  he  had  time  fully 
to  consider  what  would  be  the  result  of  such 
conduct,  to  convince  every  body^  beyond  a 
doubtf  of  his  anucious  gtuU." 

It  was  a  matter  but  of  small  consolation  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  during  the  painful  interval  he 
describes,  to  find  that  the  company's  learned 
counsel  admitted  that  he  had  legal  powers,  of 
which  be  made  an  use,  that  raised  an  univer- 
sal presumpti<»>  of  his  guilt. 

Other  counsel  did  not  think  so  favourably  of 
the  powers  themselves.  But  this  matter  was 
of  less  consequence,  because  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  may  arise  concerning  the  extent  of 
official  powers,  even  among  men  professional- 
ly educated,  (as  in  this  case  such  a  difference 
did  arise)  and  well-intentioned  men  may  toko 
either  part.  But  the  use  that  was  made  of  it,  in 
systematical  contradiction  to  the  company's 
orders,  has  been  stated  in  the  ninth  report,  as 
well  as  in  many  others  made  by  two  of  your 
committees. 

*,^*  AS  the  AppendixeMf  originaUy  print' 
ed  with  the  foregoing  Reports^  and  u}hi(Ji  con- 
net,  chi^y,  of  q/ficial  documents^  would  have 
swelled  this  volume  to  an  enormous  size,  it  has 
been  thought  proper  to  omit  them,  with  the  ed> 
ception  oftheflrsi  nine  numbers  of  the  Appen- 
dix B.  to  the  Eleventh  Report :  the  insertion 
of  which  has  been  judged  necessary  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  sul^ect-maUer  of  that  report. 
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COPT  or  ▲  LKTTKB   FBOM   TRK   O0TSBH0Um-OKHXRA.L   TO   TBK   C0t7&T   OF   DIBECTORS, 


TV  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  of 
the  Honourable  United  East'India  Com^ 


pony. 


F*rt  WniiMB,  39th  Ifortmbar,  1780. 


■OirOYrBA.BLK  SIBS, 

Tov  will  be  informed,  by  our  consultations 
of  the  26th  of  June,  of  a  very  unusual  tender, 
which  was  made  by  me  to  the  board  on  that 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying  the  com- 
pany for  the  extraordinary  expense  which 
might  be  incurred  by  supplying  the  detach- 
ment under  the  command  of  Major  Camac, 
ta  the  invasion  of  the  Mahratta  dominions 
which  lay  beyond  the  diTcrict  of  Gohed,  and 

Vol.  in.— 7. 


drawing  the  attention  of  Mahdajee  Sindia, 
to  whom  that  country  immediately  appertained, 
from  General  Goddard ;  while  he  was  employed 
in  the  reduction  of  Bassein,  and  in  securing  the 
conquests  made  by  your  arms  in  Guzerat.  I 
was  desirous  to  remove  the  only  objection 
which  has  been,  or  could  be,  ostensibly  made 
to  the  measure,  which  I  had  very  much  at 
heart,  as  may  be  easily  conceived  from  the 
means  which  I  took  to  efi*ect  it.  For  the  rear 
sons  at  large,  which  induced  me  to  propose 
that  diversion,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
my  minute,  recommending  it,  and  to  the  let- 
ters received  firom  General  Goddard,  near  the 
same  period  of  time.  The  subject  is  now  be- 
come obtoletSi  and  all  tha  (aix  Wi^^'^Xfi^'V 


5a 
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bail  built  opon  tbe  protecutioo  of  the  Mahrmt*     Cawn,  in  letters  written  by  them  to  Moodajetf 
ta  war,  of  its  termination  in  a  speedy,  honoura-     Boosia,  on  the  occasion.     He  was  not  in  a 
ble,  and  advantageous  peace,  have  been  blasted     state  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  so  formidable  a 
1^  the  dreadful  calamities  which  have  befall-     league,  and  ostensibly  yielded.     Such  at  least 
en  your  arms,  in  the  dependencies  of  your     wasthetum  which  he  gave  to  his  acquiescence, 
presidency  of  Fort  Saint  George ;  and  chang-     in  his  letters  to  me ;  and  his  dubscqucnt  con- 
•d  the  object  of  our  pursuit,  from  the  aggran-     duct  has  justified  his  professions.    I  was  early 
dizement  of  your  power  to  its  preservation,     and  progressively  acquainted  by  him  with  llie 
My  present  reason  for  reverting  to  my  own     requisition,  and  with  the  measures  which  were 
conduct  on  the  occasion  which  I  have  mention-     intended  to  be  taken,  and  which  were  taken  by 
ed,  is  to  obviate  the  false  conclusions,  or  pur-     him  upon  it.     The  army  professedly  destined 
posed  misrepresentations  which  may  be  made     for  Bengal  marched  on  the  dusserra  of  tbe  last 
of  it,  either  as  an  artifice  of  ostentatitm,  or  as     year,  corresponding  with  the  7th  of  October, 
the  effect  of  corrupt  influence,  by  assuring  you     Instead  of  taking  the  direct  course  to  Behar, 
that  the  money,  by  whatever  fnean*  it  came     which  has  been  prescribed,  it  proceeded,  by 
into  your  potsetsion^  was  not  my  own  ;  that  I     varied  deviations  and  studied  delays,  to  Cut- 
had  myself  no  right  to  it,  nor  would  or  could     tac,  where  it  arrived  late  in  May  last,  having 
have  received  it,  but  for  the  occasion   which     performed    a  practicable    journey   of   three 
prompted  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  accidental     months  in  seven,  and  concluded  it  at  the   in- 
means  which  were  at  that  instant  afforded  me,     atant  commencement  of  the  rains,  which  of 
of  accepting  and  converting  it  to  the  proper-     course  would  preclude  its  operations,  and  af- 
ty  and  use  of  the  company :  and  with  this     ford  the  government  of  Berar  a  further  inter- 
brief  apology  I  shall  dismiss  the  subject.  val  of  five  months  to  provide  for  the  part  which 
Something  of  affinity  to  this  anecdote  may     it  would  thm  be  compelled  to  choose.     In  the 
appear  in  the  first  aspect  of  another  transac-     mean  time  letters  were  continually  written  by 
tion,  which  I  shall   proceed  to  relate,  and  of     the  rajah  and  his  minister  to  this  government, 
which  it  is  more  immediately  my  duty  to  in-     explanatory  of  their  situation  and  motives  ; 
form  you : — you  will  have  been  advised,  by     proposing  their  mediation  and  guarantee  for 
repeated  addresses  of  this  government,  of  the     a  peace  and  alliance  with  the  peshwa  ;   and 
arrival  of  an  army  at  Cuttac,  under  the  com-     professing,  without  solicitation  on  our  part, 
mand  of  Chimnajee  Boosia,  the  second  son     the  most  friendly  disposition  towards  us,  and 
of  Moodajee  Boosia,  the  rajah  of  Berar.            the  most  determined  resolution  to  maintain  it. 
The  origin  and  destination  of  this  force  have         Conformably  to  these  assurances,  and  the 
been  largely  explained  and  detailed  in  the  cor-     acceptance  of  a  proposal  made  by  Moodajee 
respondence  of  the  government  of  Berar,  and     Boosia  to  depute  his  minister  to  Bengal  for 
in  various  parts  of  our  consultations.     The     the  purpose  of  negotiating  and  concluding  the 
minute   relation  of  these  would  exceed  the     proposed  treaty  of  peace,  application  had  been 
bounds  of  a  letter  ;   I  shall  therefore  confine     made  to  the  peshwa  for  credentials  to  the  same 
myself  to  the  principal  fact.— About  tbe  mid-     eflfect.     In  the  mean  time  the  fatal  news  ar- 
dle  of  the  last  year,  a  plan  of  confederacy  was     rived  of  the  defeat  of  your  army  at  Conjevcr- 
formed  by  the  Nabob  Nizam  Ally  Cawn,  by     am.     It  now  became  necessary  that   every 
which  it  was  proposed,  tliat,  while  the  army     other  object  should  give  place,  or  be  made 
of  the  Mahrattaa,  under  the  command  of  Mab-     aubsenrient,  to  the  preservation  of  the  Car- 
dajee  Sindia  and  Tuckoojee  Hoolkar,  was     Qatic ;  nor  would  the  measures  requisite  for 
employed  to  check  the  operations  of  General     that  end  admit  an  instant  of  delay.     Peace 
Goddard  in  the  west  of  India,  Hyder  Ally     with  the  Mahrattas  was  the  first  object ;  to 
Cawn  should  invade  the  Camatic ;  Mooda-     conciliate  their  alliance,  and   that  of  every 
jee  Boosia,  the  provinces  of  Bengal ;  and  he     other  power  in  natural  enmity  with  Hyder 
himself  the  Sircars  of  Rajamundry  and  Chio-     Ally,  the  next. — Instant  measures  were  taken 
acole.                                                                        (as  our  general  advices  will  inform  you)  to 
The  government  of  Berar  was  required  to     secure  both  these  points,  and  to  employ  the 
accept  the  part  assigned  it  in  this  combination,     government  of  Berar  as  the  channel  and  in- 
and  to  march  a  large  body  of  troops  immedi-     strument  of  accomplishing  them.     Its  army 
ately  into  Bengal.     To  enforce  the  request  on     still  lay  on  our  borders  and  in  distress  for  a 
the  part  of  the  ruling  member  of  the  Mah-     long  arrcar  of  pay ;  not  less  occasioned  by 
ratta  state,  menaces  of  instant  hostility  by  the     tl)e  want  of  pecuniary  funds,  than  a  stoppage 
combined  forces,  were  added  by  Mahdajee     of  communication.     An  application  had  been 
Bindia,  Tuckoojee  Hoolkar,  and  Nizam  Ally     made  to  tis  for  a  supply  of  money  ;  and  the 
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■nm  specified  for  the  complete  relief  of  the 
army  was  sixteen  lacks.  We  had  neither 
money  to  spare,  nor  in  the  apparent  state  of 
that  government  in  its  relation  to  ours,  would 
it  have  been  either  prudent,  or  consistent  with 
our  public  credit,  to  have  afforded  it.  It  was, 
nevertheless,  my  decided  opinion,  that  some 
aid  should  be  given  ;  not  less  as  a  necessary 
relief,  than  as  an  indication  of  confidence,  and 
a  return  for  the  many  instances  of  substantial 
kindness,  which  we  had,  within  the  course  of 
the  last  two  years,  experienced  from  the  gov- 
•mment  of  Berar.  I  had  an  assurance  that 
•uch  a  proposal  would  receive  the  acquiescence 
of  the  board ;  but  I  knew  that  it  would  not 
pass  without  opposition,  and  it  would  have 
become  public,  which  might  have  defeated  its 
purpose.  Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the 
expedient,  and  assured  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
government  of  Berar  from  evidences  of  strong- 
er proof  to  roe  than  I  could  make  them  ap- 
pear to  the  other  members  of  the  board,  I 
resolved  to  adopt  it,  and  take  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility of  it  upon  myself.  In  this  mode, 
a  less  considerable  sum  would  suflice  :  I  ac- 
cordingly caused  three  lacks  of  rupees  to  be 


delivered  to  the  minister  of  the  rajah  of  Berar 
resident  in  Calcutta  :  be  has  transmitted  it  to 
Cuttac.— Two-thirds  of  this  sum  I  have  raised 
by  my  own  credit,  and  shall  charge  it  in  my 
official  accounts  :  the  other  third  I  have  sup- 
plied from  the  cash  in  my  hands,  belonging  to 
the  honourable  company.  I  have  given  due 
notice  to  Moodajee  Boosia  of  this  transac- 
tion, and  explained  it  to  have  been  a  private 
act  of  my  own,  unknown  to  the  other  members 
of  the  council.  I  have  given  him  expecta- 
tions of  the  remainder  of  the  amount  required 
lor  the  arrears  of  his  army,  proportioned  to 
the  extent  to  which  he  may  put  it  in  my  power 
to  propose  it  as  a  public  gratuity,  by  his  ef- 
fectual orders  for  the  recall  of  these  troops,  or 
for  their  junction  with  ours. 

I  hope  I  shall  receive  your  approbation  of 
what  I  have  done  for  your  ser%-ice,  and  your 
indulgence  for  the  length  of  this  narrative, 
which  I  could  not  comprise  within  a  narrower 
compass.  I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Honourable  sirs, 
Tour  most  fiiithful,  obedient  and 
Humble  servant, 

Wabrkh  H48Tiir«r. 
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Air   ACCOtriTT  OF  MOirXT    PAID   INTO   TBK   COMPAITT's   TBKASURT   BY   TRB   OOTBR- 

HOUa-OSlTBRAL,   SINCB   TBB   TXAR    I77S. 

May      April 

1774  to  1775.  For  interest  bonds,  cb t,I75* 

For  bilbi  of  exchange  oo  the  court,        ...        1,43,9S7 
For  money  refunded  by  order^  court,  Account  Qcoeral 

Coote's  commiasion,  •  •  •  -  8,418  cb. 

1^4,580 

Rcc«ir«d  I9tli  Mar,  , . « 

•     CuMMlUd  Mtk  Jaff,  1774. 

1775 — 1776.    For  bills  of  exchange  on  the  court      ....  1,80,480 

177ft— 1777.      do.  do.  do.        -  -  -  -  1,96,800 

1777—1778.      do.  do.  do.        -  -  -  -  1,08,000 

1778—1779.      do.  do.  do.        -  -  -  -  1,48,000 

1779—1780.      do.  do.  do.        -  -  -  -  1,21,600 

1780—1781.    For  bills  of  exchange  CB.         ....  43,000 

For  deposits  .....        2,38,715 

For  interest  bonds  at  8  p«r  cent.  ...        4,75,600 

For  do.  4  per  cent.  ....        1,66,000 

For  durbar  charges       .....        2,32,000 

. 11,55,315 

May,  1782.     For  interest  bonds,       ....--  35,000 

OB.    20,94,725 
(Erroon  excepted.)  — — 

John  Annii,  Auditor  of  Indian  Aocouivtax 
iMUbiBa  Hm0«,  lltk  JaM,  ITIt. 
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3>  Vm  BonounhU  tht  SterH  CommitUt  of 
ik§  Homomrabk  Courl  of  Dirtcton, 

Fort  WillUa,  a3d  M»y,  17tt. 
■OVOVRABLB  glRS, 

In  K  letter,  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
■ddroM  you  in  duplicate,  and  of  which  a  tri- 
plicate aocompaniee  thia,  dated  20th  January, 
1782, 1  informed  you  that  I  had  received  the  o(^ 
fv  of  a  aum  of  money  from  the  nabob  vizier  and 
bia  miniiters,  to  the  nominal  amount  of  ten 
lacka  of  Lucknow  Siocaa :  and  that  bills  ou 
the  bouse  of  Gopaul  Doss  had  been  actually 
given  me  for  the  amount,  which  I  bad  accepts 
•d  for  the  use  of  the  honourable  company  \ 
and  I  promised  to  account  with  you  for  the 
■ame  as  soon  as  it  should  be  in  my  power, 
after  the  whole  sum  had  come  into  my  posses- 
sion.    This  promise  I   now  perform;  and, 
deeming  it  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  it,  I 
have  atMed  stich  other  sums  as  have  been  oc- 
casionally converted  to  the  company's  pro- 
perty through  my  means,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  like  original  destination.   Of  the  second 
of  these  you  have  been  already  advised  in  a 
letter,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  address 
the  honourable  court  of  directors,  dated  29th 
of  November,  1780.    Both  this  and  the  third 
article  were  paid  inunediately  to  the  treasury 
by  my  order  to  the  sub-treasurer  to  receive 
them  on  the  company's  account,  but  never 
passed  through  my  hands.     The  three  sums, 
for  which  bonds  were  granted,  were  in  like 
manner  paid  to  the  eompanjr'a  treasury,  with- 
out passing  through  my  hsnds ;  but  their  ap- 
propriation was  not  specified. 
The  sum  of  fifty-eight  thousand  current  ru- 


pees was  received  while  I  was  on  my  journey 
to  Benares,  and  applied  as  expressed  in  the 
account. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  these  sums  have 
been  expended,  the  reference  which  1  have 
made  of  it  in  the  accompanying  account,  to 
the  several  accounts  in  which  they  are  credit- 
ed, renders  any  other  specification  of  it  unne- 
cessary ;  beside  that  those  accounts  either  have 
or  will  have  received  a  much  stronger  authen- 
tication than  any  that  I  could  give  to  mine. 

Why  these  sums  were  taken  by  me  ;  why 
they  were,  except  the  second,  quietly  trans- 
ferred to  the  company's  use ;  why  bonds  were 
taken  for  the  first,  and  not  for  the  rest;  might, 
were  this  matter  to  be  exposed  to  the  view  of 
the  public,  furnish  a  variety  of  conjectureii,  to 
which  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  reply.   Were 
your  honourable  court  to  question  me  upon 
these  points,  I  would  answer,  that  the  sums 
were  taken  for  the  company's  benefit  at  times 
in  which  the  company  very  much  needed  them ; 
that  I  either  chose  to  conceal  the  first  receipts 
from  public  curiosity,  by  receiving  bonds  for 
the  smount :  or  possibly  acted  without  any 
studied  design,  which  my  memory  could  at 
this  distance  of  time  verify ;   and  that  1  did 
not  think  it  worth  my  care  to  observe  the  same 
means  with  the  rest.     I  trust,  honourable  sirs, 
to  your  breasts  for  a  candid  interpretation  of 
my  actions,  and  assume  the  freedom  to  add, 
that  I  think  m3rself,  on  such  a  subject,  and  on 
■tidi  an  occasion,  entitled  to  it. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  honourable  sirs, 
Your  moat  (kithful,  most  obedient,  and 
Most  humble  servant, 

WARmcR  Hastxrcs. 


APPENDIX  B.  No.  4. 


AV  ACCOOlTT  OY  SUMS  &KCKITKD  OV  TBS  ACC0I7HT  OF  THK  BOITOIT&ABLE  COMPAITT 
B7  TBS  OOrSBHOUB-OEHSBAL,  OS  PAID  TO  TBBIR  TBSASUBT  BT  BIS  0BDSS,AIID 
APPLIED  TO   TBBIS  iSRVICE. 


1780. 

October. 


The  following  sums  were  paid  into  the  treasury,  and  bonds  granted 
for  the  same,  in  the  name  of  tha  govemour-general,  in  whose 
possession  the  bonds  remain,  with  a  declaration  upon  each,  en- 
dorted  and  signed  by  him,  that  be  has  no  claim  on  the  company 
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for  the  amount  either  of  priDcipal  or  interest,  no  part  of  the 

latter  having  been  received : 
One  bond,  dated  the  1st  October,  1780,  No.  1539,  1,16,000  -  - 

One  bond,  dated  the  2d  October,  1780,  No.  1540,  1,16,000 

One  bond,  dated  the  23d  Novem.  1780,  No.  1354,  1,74,000  -  - 


Koirember.  Paid  into  the  treasury,  and  carried  to  the  govemour-generara 
credit  in  the  12th  page  of  the  Depositee  Journal  of  1780-81, 
mohurs  of  sorts,  which  had  been  coined  in  the  mint  and  pro- 
duced, as  per  358  and  359  pages  of  the  company's  general 
journal  of  1780-81, 
Gold  Mohurs,  ....      12,861  12  11 

or  Calcutta  Siccas,        ...  2,05,788  14    9 

Batta  16  per  cent.         ....     32,926    3    6 


4,06,000  -  - 


1781. 
SO  April.      Paid  into  the  treasury,  and  credited  in  the  6d7th  page  of  the 
company's  general  journal,  as  money  received  from  the  gover- 
nour-general,  on  account  of  Durbar  charges, 
Sicca  rup.         .....      2,00,000  -  - 

Batta  16  per  cent.         ....         32,000  -  - 


t,S8,7IS  2  S 


2,32,000  -  • 


August.  Received  in  cash,  and  employed  in  defraying  my  public  disburse- 
ments, and  credited  in  the  governour-general's  account  of 
Durbar  charges  for  April,  1782         -            -            -  -         58,000  -  • 

Produce  of  the  sura  mentioned  in  the  governour-general's  letter  to 
the  honourable  secret  committee,  dated  20th  January,  1782,  and 
credited  in  the  govemour-generars  account  of  DurfaAr  charges 
for  April,  1782, 10,80,275  1  t 

Current  rupees  -  -  19,64,990  3  t 

(Errouri  excepted.) 

WABMxm  Haitiboi. 

rwt-Wflliaa,  TU  May,  17IS. 


APPENDIX  B.  No.  5. 


I,  William  Larkins,  do  make  oath,  and  say,  that  vessel  was  first  ordered  for  despatch ;  tad 

that  the  letter  and  account  to  which  this  am-  tliat  it  has  remained  closed  until  this  day,  whea 

davit  is  affixed,  were  written  by  me,  at  the  it  was  opened  for  the  express  purpose  of  bein| 

request  of  the  honourable  Warren  Hastings,  accompanied  by  this  affidavit.     So  help  ma 

Esquire,  on  the  22d  May,  1782,  from  rough  God,  William  Labkiits. 

drafts  written  by  himself  in  my  presence  :  that       Caleutt*,  IMh  Dee«iab«r,  17S3. 
the  cover  of  the  letter  was  sealed  up  by  him 

in  my  presence,  and  was  then  intended  to  be  Sworn  this  16th  day  of  December,  1782,  b*» 
transsaitted  to  England  by  the  Lively,  when        fore  me.  /.  Hyd», 
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APPENDIX  B.  No.  6. 


TV  tfu  honourable  the  Secret  Committee  of 
the  Honourctble  Court  of  Diredore. 

Fort  WilUun,  16tk  D«««mb«r,  1783. 

HOirOVRABLK  SIRS, 

The  despatch  of  the  Lively  having  been 
protracted  by  various  causes,  from  time  to 
time,  the  accompanying  address  which  was 
originally  designed  and  prepared  for  that  do- 
■patch  (no  other  conveyance  since  occurring) 
has  of  course  been  thus  long  detained.  The 
delay  is  of  no  public  consequence ;  but  it  has 
produced  a  situation  which,  with  respect  to 
myself,  I  regard  as  unfortunate,  because  it 
exposes  me  to  the  meanest  imputation,  from 
the  occasion,  which  the  late  parliamentary  in- 
quiries have  since  furnished,  but  which  were 
unknown  when  my  letter  was  written,  and 
written  in  the  necessary  consequence  of  a 
promise  made  to  that  effect  in  a  former  letter 
to  your  honourable  committee,  dated  20th 
January  last.  However,  to  preclude  the  pos- 
tibility  of  such  reflections  from  affecting  me, 
I  have  desired  Mr.  Larkins,  who  was  privy 
to  the  whole  tronsaction,  to  affix  to  the  letter 
his  affidavit  of  the  date  in  which  it  was  writ- 
tao.  I  own  I  feel  most  sensibly  the  mortifl- 
cation  of  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
using  such  precautions,  to  guard  my  reputation 
from  dishonour. — If  I  liad,  at  any  time,  pos- 
■essed  that  degree  of  confidence  from  my  im- 
mediate employers,  which  they  never  withheld 
from  the  meanest  of  my  predecessors,  I  should 
have  disdained  to  use  these  attentions  :  how 
I  have  drawn  on  me  a  different  treatment  I 
know  not ;  it  is  sufficient  that  I  have  not 
merited  it :  and  in  the  course  of  a  service  of 
thirty-two  years,  and  ten  of  these  employed  in 
maintaining  the  powers  and  discharging  the 
duties  of  the  first  office  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  India,  that  honourable  court  ought  to 
know  whether  I  possess  the  integrity  and 
honour  which  are  the  first  requisites  of  such  a 
■tation.  If  I  wanted  these,  they  have  affor(^ 
ed  me  but  too  powerftil  incentives  to  suppresa 
the  inibrmation,  whidi  I  now  convey  to  them 


through  you ;  and  to  appropriate  to  my  own 
use  the  sums  which  I  b&ve  already  passed  to 
their  credit,  by  the  unworthy,  and,  pardon  me 
if  I  add,  dangerous  reflections,  which  they 
have  passed  upon  me,  for  the  first  communi- 
cation of  this  kind ;  and  your  own  experience 
will  suggest  to  you,  that  there  are  persons  who 
would  profit  by  such  a  warning. 

Upon  the  whole  of  these  transactions,  which 
to  you,  who  are  accustomed  to  view  business 
in  an  official  and  regular  light,  may  appear 
unprecedented,  if  not  improper,  I  have  but  a 
few  short  remarks  to  suggest  to  your  con- 
sideration. 

If  I  appear  in  any  unfavourable  light  by 
these  transactions,  I  resign  the  common  and 
legal  security  of  those  who  commit  crimes  or 
errours.  I  am  ready  to  answer  every  particu- 
lar question  that  may  be  put  against  myself, 
upon  honour  or  upon  oath. 

The  sources  from  which  these  reliefs  to  the 
public  service  have  come,  would  never  have 
yielded  them  to  the  company  publicly ;  and 
the  exigencies  of  your  service  (exigencies 
created  by  the  exposition  of  your  affairs,  and 
faction  in  your  councils)  required  those  sup- 
plies. 

I  could  have  concealed  them,  had  I  had  a 
wrong  motive,  from  yours  and  the  public  eye 
forever  :  and  I  know  that  the  difficulties  to 
which,a  spirit  of  injustice  may  subject  me, 
for  my  candour  and  avowal,  are  greater  than 
any  possible  inconvenience  that  could  have 
attended  the  concealment,  except  the  dissatis- 
faction of  my  own  mind.  These  difficulties 
are  but  a  few  of  those  which  I  have  suffered 
in  your  service.  The  applause  of  my  own 
breast  is  my  surest  reward,  and  was  the  sup- 
port of  my  mind  in  meeting  them  :  your  ap- 
plause, and  that  of  my  country,  are  my  next 
wish  in  life. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  honourable  sirs, 
your  most  faithful,  most  obedient, 
and  most  humble  servant, 

Warren  Hastings. 
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APPENDIX  B.  No.  7. 

XXTKACT   or  TBS    COMPAMT'f   OXNSRAL   LSTTER   TO   BEHOAL  ;   DATED  THE  t5TH 

or   JAIIUAET,    1782. 


Par.  127.     We  have  received  a  letter  from 
our  govemour-geoeral,  dated  the  29th  of  No* 
vember,  1780,  relative  to  an  uniuiual  tender  and 
advance  of  money,  made  by  him  to  the  coun- 
cil, as  entered  on  your  consultation  of  the 
26th  of  June,  fi>r  the  purpose  of  indemnifying 
the  company  from  the  extraordinary  charge 
which  might  be  incurred  by  supplying  the  de- 
tachment under  the  command  of  Major  Ca- 
mac,  in  the  invasion  of  the  Mahratta  domin- 
ions, which  lay  beyond  the  district  of  Gohud, 
and  thereby  drawing  the  attention  of  Mahda- 
jee  Sindia  (to  whom  the  country  appertained) 
from  General  Goddard,  while  the  general  was 
employed  in  the  reduction  of  Bassein,  and  in 
securing  the  conquests  made  in  the  Guzerat 
country  ;  and  also  respecting  the  sum  of  three 
lacks  of  rupees,  advanced  by  the  governour- 
general  for  tlte  tise  of  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Chimnajee  Boosla  without  the  au- 
thority or  knowled){e  of  the  council ;  with  the 
reasons  for  taking  these  extraordinary  steps, 
under  the  circumstances  stated  in  his  letter. 

128.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  transac- 
tions, we  readily  conceive,  that  in  the  then 
state  of  the  council,  the  govemour-general 
might  be  induced  to  temporary  secrecy  re- 
specting the  members  of  the  board,  not  only 
because  he  might  be  apprehensive  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  application  of  the  money, 
but,  perhaps,  because  doubts  might  have  ari- 
■en  concerning  the  propriety  of  appropriating 
it  to  the  company's  use,  on  any  account :  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  ««,  that  there  could  be 


any  real  necessity  for  delaying  to  communi- 
cate to  us  immediate  information  of  the  chan- 
nel by  which  the  money  came  into  his  posses- 
sion, with  a  complete  illustration  of  the  cause 
or  causes  of  so  extraordinary  an  event. 

129.  Circumstanced  as  affairs  were  at  the 
moment,  it  appears  that  the  govemour-general 
had  the  measure  much  at  heart,  and  judged  it 
absolutely  necessary.  The  means  proposed 
of  defraying  the  extra  expense  were  very  ex- 
traordinary ;  and  the  money,  as  we  conceive, 
must  have  come  into  his  hands  by  an  unusual 
channel ;  and  when  more  complete  information 
comes  before  us,  we  shall  give  our  sentiment* 
fully  upon  the  whole  transaction. 

ISO.  In  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
company's  money  to  the  army  of  Chimnajee 
Boosla,  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  govemour- 
general,  he  knew  that  it  was  entirely  at  his 
own  risk,  and  he  has  taken  the  responsibility 
upon  himself;  nothing  but  the  roost  urgent 
necessity  couly  warrant  the  measure  ;  nor  can 
any  thing  short  of  full  proof  of  such  necessity, 
and  of  the  propriety  aixl  utility  of  the  extra- 
ordinary step  taken  on  the  occasion,  entitle 
the  govemour-general  to  the  approbation  of 
ths  court  of  directors ;  and  therefore,  as  in  the 
former  instance  relative  to  the  sum  advanced 
and  paid  into  our  treasury,  we  must  also,  for 
the  present,  nupend  our  judgment  respecting 
the  money  sent  to  the  Berar  army  ;  without 
approving  it  in  the  least  degree,  or  proceeding 
to  censure  our  govemour-general  for  this  trans* 
action. 
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BxrmACT  or  bbvcal  ixckXT  covfULTATioiit,  TBS  9tb  lAjruAsr,  1781. 


The  following  letter  from  the  gorernour^ 
fMMrml  having  heen  circalated,  and  the  requeat 
uwrein  made  complied  with,  an  order  on  the 
irMWury  paned  aooordingl  j. 

■oiroumABLV  fis  aitd  fUf. 

Having  had  occasion  to  di^Mine  the  amn 
af  three  lacka  of  sicca  rupeea  on  account  of 
■aeret  senrices,  which,  having  heen  advanced 
from  my  own  private  cash,  1  requeat  the  same 
BMy  he  repaid  to  me  in  the  following  manner : 
—A  bond  to  be  granted  me,  upon  the  terms  of 


the  second  loan,  bearing  date  from  the  1st  of 
October,  for  one  lack  of  sicca  rupees  :  a  hood 
to  be  granted  me,  upon  the  terms  of  the  first 
loan,  bearing  date  fi^  the  1st  of  October,  for 
one  lack  of  sicca  rupees  :  a  hood  to  be  grant- 
ed me,  upon  the  terms  of  the  first  loan,  bearing 
date  firom  the  Sd  October,  for  one  lack  of  sicca 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  he.  he 
(Signed) 

WaJUIBJI  HAiTlBOa. 
Wmrt  Waihm,ttkJtmmrr,  I7BL 


APPENDIX  B.  Na  9. 


AW-  Accouirr  or  bonds  obahtbd  to  thb  ootbbiiovb-obbbbal,   fbom    1st  jabv- 

ABT,  1779,   TO  SIST  MAT,   178t,   WITH   IBTBBBST   PAID   OB  CBBDITBD   THEBBOlf. 


When  paid 

laio  iheTrea* 

sury. 


Md  Nov.  17801 

mh  Decern. 

IMbJan.  1781 

Do. 

Do. 

ITih  March 

ichMsj,  1781 

Da. 

OBJ 


Sum. 


on. 
1,74,000 

69,600 
1,16,000 
l,l6,000|id 
1,16; 

50,000 

90,000 

I5,000|8th 


.000  1st 


6,76,600 


Date  of  Bond. 


38d  Nov.  1780 
13ch  Decern, 
let  Oct.  1780 
Do. 
Do. 
17ih  Mar.1781 
I6ih  Sep.  1781 
"  Dec  1781 


Rate  of 
loterest. 


Spercent. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

4percent. 

Do. 

ApercenL 

Do. 


There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  in- 
terest paid  on  the  above  bonds  to  Slat  May, 
1782,  the  last  accounts  received.  In  the 
interest  book  1780-41 ,  the  last  received,  the 
govemour-general  has  credit  for  interest  on 
the  first  six  to  April  1781,  to  the  amount 
of  OB.  21,864.     12.    8. 

(Erroors  excepted.) 

JOHlf  AVBIS, 

Auditor  of  Indian  Accounts. 
XsM-Isdk  HeoM,  Stk  Jua«,  17S1. 


ARTICLES  OF  CHARGE  OF  HIGH  CRIMES  AND  MISDEMEANOURS. 


AOAIBST  WABBBB   RASTIlfOS,   BS^.,   LATE  00TBB90UB-OENCBAL   OF   BENGAL.      PBB- 

SBBTED   TO   THE   HOUSE   OF   COMMOVS  t7POB  THE   4tH   DAT    OF   APBIL,   1786. 

1.  bohilla  wab.  ence  of  the  disorders  and  corrupt  practices, 

which  intrigues  and  negotiations  to  bring  about 

That  the  court  ofdirectors  of  the  East  India  revohitions  among  the  country  powers  had 

company,  from  a  just  sense  of  the  danger  and  produced,  did  positively  and  repeatedly  direct 

odium  incident  to  the  extension  of  their  c<m-  their  servants  in  Bengal  not  to  engage  in  any 

quests  in  the  East-Indies,  and  from  an  expert-  offensive  war   whatsoever  : — that   the   said 
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court  laid  it  down  ti  an  invariable  mammy  which 
oufhi  evtr  to  be  maintainedy  thai  they  were 
to  avoid  taking  part  in  the  poUtieal  eehemee  of 
omf  of  the  country  princee ;  and  did,  in  particu- 
lar, order  and  direct  that  they  should  not  en- 
gage with  a  certain  prince  called  Sujah  ul 
Dowla,  nabob  of  Oude,  and  vizier  of  the  em- 
pire, in  any  operations  beyond  certain  limits 
in  the  said  orders  specially  described. 

That  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  then  gorem- 
our  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  did,  with 
other  memb^v  of  the  council,  declare  hit 
clear  understanduig  of  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  said  positive  and  repeated  or- 
ders   and    injunctions ;  did    express  to  the 
court  of  directors  his  approbation  of  the  poli- 
cy thereof;  did  declare,  that  be  adopted  the 
same  with  eincerity  and  eatiefactiony  and  that 
he  was  too  well  aware  of  the  ruinous  tendency 
of  all  eehemee  of  eonqueet,  ever  to  adopt  (Aem, 
or  ever  to  depart  from  the  absolute  line  of  «e(f- 
defenee,  unless  impelled  to  it  by  the  most  obvi*^ 
ous  necessity  ;  did  signify  to  the  nabob  of  Oude 
the  said  orders,  and  his  obligation  to  yield 
punctual  obedience  thereto ;  anid  did  solemnly 
engage  and  promise  to  the  court  of  directors, 
with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  whole 
council,   *'  that    no  object    or  consideration 
should  either  tempt  or  compel  him  to  pass  the 
political  line,  which  they  (the  directors)  had 
laid  down  for  his  operations  with  the  vizier ;" 
assuring  the  court  of  directors,  that  he  "  scarce 
saw  a  possible  advantage,  which  could  com- 
pensate the  hazard  and  expense  to  be  incurred 
by  a  contrary  conduct  :*' — 4hat  he  did  frequent- 
ly repeat  the  same  declarations,  or  declarations 
to  the  same  oflfect,  particularly  in  a  letter  to 
the  nabob  himself  of  the  SSd  of  November, 
177S,  in  the  following  words.     "  The  com- 
mands of  my  superiours  are,  as  I  have  repeat- 
edly informed  you,  peremptory,  that  I  shall 
not  suffer  their  arms  to  he  carried  bevond  the 
line  of  their  own  boundaries,  and  those  of 
your  excellency  their  ally." 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  said  orders,  and  to  his  own 
sense  of  their  propriety  and  coercive  authori- 
ty, and  in  breach  of  his  express  promises  and 
engagements,  did,  in  September,  177S,  enter 
into  a  private  engagement  with  the  said  nabob 
of  Oude,  who  was  the  special  object  of  the 
prohibition,  to  ftimish  him,  for  a  stipulated 
sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  the  East-India 
company,  with  a  body  of  troops  for  the  declar- 
ed purpose  of  "  thoroughly  extirpating  the  na- 
tion of  the  Rohillas  :"— a  nation,  from  whom 
the  company  had  never  received,  or  pretended 
to  receive  or  apprehend,  any  injury  whatsoev- 


er ;  whose  country,  in  the  month  of  Februa* 
ry,  1773,  by  an  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
said  Warren  Hastings  and  his  council,  was 
included  in  the  line  of  defence  against  the 
Mahrattas,  and  from  whom  the  nabob  never 
complained  of  an  aggression  or  act  of  hostili- 
ty, nor  pretended  a  distinct  cause  of  quarrel, 
other  than  the  non-payment  of  a  sum  of  money 
in  dispute  between  him  and  that  people. 

That  supposing  the  sum  of  money  in  ques- 
tifxi  to  have  been  strictly  due  to  the  said  nabob, 
by  virtue  of  any  engagement  between  him  and 
the  Rohilla  chiefs,  the  East-India  company, 
or  their  representatives,  were  not  parties  to 
that  engagement,  or  guarantees  thereof,  nor 
bound  by  any  obligation  whatever  to  eiufbrco 
the  execution  of  it. 

That,  previous  to  the  said  Warren  Hastings's 
entering  into  the  agreement  or  bargain  afore- 
said to  extirpate  the  said  nation,  he  did  not 
make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  a  due  inquiry  into 
the  validity  of  the  sole  pretext  used  by  the 
said  nabob ;  nor  did  he  give  notice  of  the  said 
claims  of  debt  to  the  nation  of  the  Rohillas, 
in  order  to  receive  an   explanation  on  their 
part  of  the  matter  in   litigation,  nor  did  he 
offer  any  mediation,  nor  propose,  nor  afford 
an  opportunity  of  proposing  an  agreement  or 
submission,  by  which  the  calamities  of  war 
might  be  avoided ;  as,  by  the  high  state  in 
which  the  East-India  company  stood  as  a 
sovereign  power  in  the  east,  and  the  honour 
and  character  it  ought  to  maintain,  as  well  as 
by  the  principles  of  equity  and  humanity,  and 
by  the  true  and  obvious  policy  of  uniting  the 
power  of  the  Mahometan  princes  against  the 
Mahrattas,  be  was  bound  to  do  : — that  instead 
of  such  previous  inquiry,  or  tender  of  good 
offices,  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  stimulate 
the  ambitionn  and  ferocity   of  the  nabob  of 
Oude  to  the  full  completion  of  the  inhuman 
end  of  the  said  unjustifiable  enterprize,  by  in- 
forming him,  "  that  it  would  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  persevere  in  it  until  it  should  be 
accomplished  ;"  pretending  that  a  fear  of  the 
company's  displeasure  was  his  motive  for  an- 
nexing the  accomplishment  of  the  enterprize 
as  a  condition  of  his  assistance,  and  asserting 
"  that  he  could  not  hazard  or  answer  for  the 
displeasure  of  the  company,  his  masters,  if 
they  should  find  themselves   involved  in  a 
fruitless  war,  or  in  an  expense  for  prosecuting 
it  ;'* — a  pretence  tending  to  the  high  dishonour 
of  the  East-India  company,  as  if  the  gain  to 
be  acquired  was  to  reconcile  that  body  to  the 
breach  of  their  own   orders,   prohibiting  all 
such  enterprizes. — And  in  order  further  to  in 
volve  the  said  nabob,  beyond  the  power  of  re* 
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treating,  he  did,  in  the  coutm  of  the  proceed- 
laf ,  purposely  put  the  said  nahob  under  diffi- 
cuTlies  in  case  he  should  decline  that  war,  and 
did  oblige  him  lo  accept  even  the  permission 
to  relinquish  the  execution  of  this  unjust  pro- 
ject as  a  favour,  and  to  moA-e  conceuunu  for  it  j 
thereby  acting  as  if  the  com|)any  were  princi- 
pals m  the  hostility  ;  and  employing  for  this 
purpose  much  double  dealing,  and  divers  un- 
worthy artifices,  to  entangle  and  perplex  the 
■aid  nabob,  but  by  means  of  which  he  found 
himself  (as  ho  has  entered  it  on  record)  ham- 
pered and  eriUxurateed  in  a  particuleu-  manner. 
That  the  said  compact  for  offensive  alliance 
in  &vour  of  a  great  prince,  against  a  consider- 
able nation,  was  not  carried  on  by  projects 
and  counter-projects  in  writing ;  nor  were  the 
articles  and  conditions  thereof  formed  into  any 
regular  written  instrument,  signed  and  sealed 
by  the  parlies  ;  but  the  whole  (both  the  nego- 
tiation and  the  compact  of  the  offensive  alli- 
ance against  the  Rohillas)  was  a  mere  verbal 
•ogagcmcnt,  the  purport  and  conventions 
whereof  nowhere  appeared,  except  in  subae- 
quont  correspondence,  in  which  certain  of  the 
articles,  as  they  were  stated  by  the  several 
parties,  did  materially  differ  , — a  proceeding 
new  and  unprecedented,  and  directly  leading 
to  mutual  misconstruction,  evasion,  and  ill 
&ith,  and  tending  to  encourage  and  protect 
•rery  species  of  corrupt,  clandestine  practice  : 
—that  at  the  time  when  tliis  private  verbal 
agreement  was  made  by  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  with  the  nabob  of  Oude,  a  public 
ostensible  treaty  was  concluded  by  him  with 
the  said  nabob,  in  which  there  is  no  mention 
whatever  of  such  agreement,  6r  reference 
whatever  to  it ;  in  defence  of  which  omission 
it  is  asserted  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
that  the  muUipUcation  of  treatiee  toeakens  their 
efficacy,  and  ther^ore  they  should  be  reserved 
mdxf  for  very  imptfrtant  and  permanent  obUgO' 
tione ;  notwithstanding  he  had  previously  de- 
clared to  the  said  nabob,  "  that  the  points, 
which  he  had  proposed,  required  much  conside- 
ration, and  file  previous  ratification  of  a  for- 
mal agreement  before  he  could  consent  to 
them." — That  the  whole  of  the  said  verbal 
agreement  with  the  nabob  of  Oude  in  his  own 
person,  without  any  assistance  on  his  part, 
was  carried  on  and  concluded  by  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  alone,  witliout  any  person, 
who  might  witness  the  same  ;  without  the  in- 
terpreter, though  he  confesses  that  he  spoke 
the  Hindoostan  language  imperfectly,  and  al- 
though he  had  with  him  at  that  time  and  place 
several  persons  high  in  the  company's  service 
•nd  con6dence,  namely  the  commander-in- 


chief  of  their  forces,  two  members  of  their 
council,  and  the  secretary  to  the  council,  who 
were  not  otherwise  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ceedings between  him  and  the  said  nabob,  than 
by  such  communications  as  lie  tliougbt  fit  to 
make  them. 

That  the  object  avowed  by  the  said  Warren 
Hastings,  and  the  motives  urged  by  him,  fur 
employing  the  British  arms  in  the  utter  extir- 
pation of  the  Rohilla  nation,  are  stated  by 
himself  in  the  following  terms  :  "  the  acqui- 
sition of  forty  lacks  of  rupees  to  the  company, 
and  of  so  much  specie  added  to  the  exhaust- 
ed currency  of  our  provinces  ; — that  it  would 
give  wealth  to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  of 
which  we  should  participate;  that  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  ehmUd  always  be  ready  to 
profess  that  he  did  reckon  the  probable  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  among  his  reasons  for  taking 
up  arms  against  his  neighbours; — that  it 
would  ease  the  company  of  a  considerable  part 
of  their  military  expense,  and  preserve  their 
troops  fi'om  inaction  and  relaxation  ofdisciplino ; 
— that  the  weak  state  of  the  Rohillas  promis- 
ed an  easy  conquest  of  them  ;  and,  finally, 
that  such  was  his  idea  of  the  company's  dis- 
tress at  home,  added  to  his  knowledge  of  their 
wants  abroad,  that  he  should  have  been  glad 
of  any  occasion  to  employ  their  forces,  which 
saved  so  much  of  their  pay  and  expenses." 

That  in  the  private  verbal  agreement  afore- 
said for  offensive  war,  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings did  transgress  the  bounds  of  the  authority 
given  him  by  his  instructions  from  the  council 
of  Fort  William,  which  had  limited  his  pow- 
ers to  such  compacts  "  as  were  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  company's  orders  ;"  which 
council  he  aflerwards  persuaded,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty drew  into  an  acquiescence  in  what  he 
had  done. 

That  the  agreement,  to  the  effect  aforesaid 
was  settled  in  the  said  secret  conferences,  be- 
fore the  10th  of  September,  1773;  but  the 
said  Warren  Hastings,  concealing  from  the 
court  of  directors  a  matter,  of  which  it  was 
his  duty  to  afford  them  the  earliest  and  fullest 
information,  did,  on  the  said  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, 177S,  write  to  the  directors,  and  despatch- 
ed his  letter  over  land,  giving  them  an  account 
of  the  public  treaty,  but  taking  not  the  least 
notice  of  his  agreement  for  a  mercenary  war 
against  the  nation  of  the  Rohillas. 

That  in  order  to  conceal  the  true  purport  of 
the  said  clandestine  agreement  the  more  effec- 
tually, and  until  he  should  find  meams  of  gain- 
ing over  the  rest  of  the  council  to  a  concur- 
rence in  his  disobedience  of  orders,  he  enter- 
ed a  minute  in  the  council  books,  giving  a 
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fklse  aoconnt  of  th«  traimction;  in  which  mode  or  wven  UntUs  of  pajfmmtJ'*  Nor  wag 
minute  he  represented,  tJiat  the  nabob  had  in-  any  part  of  the  money  recovered  until  the  es- 
deed  proposeef  the  design  aforesaid,  and  that  he  tablishment  of  the  guvernour-general  and 
(the  said  Warren  Hastings)  was  pleased  that  council  by  act  of  parliaroeut,  and  their  deter- 
ke  urged  the  scheme  of  this  ejipedUion  no  fur'  mination  to  withdraw  the  brigade  from  the  na« 
tker ;  when  in  reality  and  truth,  he  had  a^so-  bob's  service :  the  resident  at  his  court,  ap- 
lutely  consented  to  the  said  enterprize,  and  pointed  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  having 
had  engaged  to  assist  him  in  it  (which  he  after-  written  that  he  had esperienced  much  dupUcitjf 
wards  admitted)  and  confessed  that  ha  did  act  and  deceit  in  most  of  his  transactions  with  has 
in  consequence  of  the  same.  excellency ;  and  the  said  nabob  and  his  sue- 
That  the  said  Warren  Hastingsand  his  coun-  cessours  falling  back  in  other  payments  in  th« 
cil  were  sensible  of  the  true  nature  of  the  en-  same  or  greater  proportion,  as  he  advanced  in 
terprize,  in  which  they  had  engaged  the  com-  the  payment  of  this  debt ;  the  consideration  of 
pany's  arms,  and  of  the  heavy  responsibility,  lucre  to  the  company,  the  declared  motive  to 
to  which  it  would  subject  himself  and  the  this  shameful  transaction,  totally  failed,  and 
eotmcil,  **  the  personal  hazard  they,  the  coun-  no  money  in  effect  and  substance  (as  far  as  by 
cil,  run  in  undertaking  so  uneomffion  a  measure  any  account  to  be  depended  on  appears)  has 
without posiiive  instructions,  at  their  own  risk,  been  obtained. 

with  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  on  the  af^  That  the  said  nabob  of  Oude  did,  in  conse- 

&irs  of  the  company,  and  the  passions   and  quence  of  the  said  agreement,  and  with  the 

prejudices  of  almost  every  man  in  England  assistance  of  British  troops,  which  were  or- 

inilamed  against  the  conduct  of  the  company,  dered  to  march,  and  subjected  to  his  disposal 

and  the  character  of  its  servants ;"— yet  they  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings  and  the  council, 

engage  in  the  very  practice  which  had  brought  unjustly  entered  into  and  invade  the  country 

such  odium  on  the  company,  and  on  the  char-  of  the  Rohillas,  and  did  there  make  war  in  a 

acter   its  servants,  though  they  further  say,  barbarous   and    unhuman   manner,    "  by   an 

that  they  had  continually  before  their  eyes  the  abuse  of  victory,"  "  by  the  unnecessary  des- 

dread  of  forfeiting  the  favour  of  their  employ-'  truction  of  the  country ;"  ''  by  a  wanton  display 

erSy  and  becoming  the  objects  of  popular  invec-  of  violence  and  oppression,    of   inhumanity 

fives."     The  said  Warren  Hastings  himself  and  cruelty;^  and  "  by  the  sudden  expulsion 

•ays,  at  the  very  time  when  he  proposed  the  and  casting  down  of  a  whole  race  of  people,  to 

measure,  "  I  must  confess,  I  entertain  some  whom  the  slightest  benevolence  was  denied." 

doubts  as  to  its  expediency  at  this  time,  from  When  prayer  was  made  not  to  dishonour  the 

the  circumstances  of  the  company  at  home,  begum  (a  princess  of  great  rank,  whose  hus- 

exposed  to  popular  clamour,  and  all  its  mea-  band  had  been  killed  in  battle)  and  other  wo- 

sares  liable  to  be  canvassed  in  parliament ;  men,  by  dragging  them  about  the  country y  to 

their  charter  drawing  to  a  close,  and  his  roa-  be  loaded  vnth  the  scqffi  of  the  nabob's  rabble, 

jesty's  ministers  unquestionably  ready  to  take  and  otherwise  still  worse  used,  the  nabob  refus- 

advantage  of  every  unfavourable  circumstance  od  to  listen  to  the  intreatics  of  a  British  com- 

in  the  negotiations  of  its  renewal."     All  these  mander- in-chief  in  their  favour  ;  and  the  said 

considerations  did  not  prevent  tlie  said  Warren  women  of  high  rank  were  exposed,  not  only 

Hastings  from  making  and  carrying  into  exe-  to  the  vilest  personal  indignities,  but  even  to 

cution  the  said  mercenary  agreement  for  a  sum  absolute  want ;  and   these  transactions  being 

of  money,  the  payment  of  whicli  the  nabob  by  Colonel  Champion  communicated  to  the 

endeavoured  to  evade  on  a  construction  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  instead  of  commenda- 

verbal  treaty  ;  and  was  so  far  from  being  insist-  tions  for  his  intelligence,  and  orders  to  redress 

ed  on,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  by  the  said  the  sakl  evils,  and  to  prevent  the  like  in  fu- 

Warren  Hastings,  that  when,  after  the  com-  ture,  by  means   which  were  suggested,   and 

pletion  of  the  service,  the  conunander-in-chief  which  appear  to  have  been  proper  and  feasible, 

was  directed  to  make  a  demand  of  the  money,  he  received  a  reprimand  from  the  said  War- 

the  agent  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings  at  the  ren  Hastings,  who  declared  that  we  had  no  au- 

Mraetime  assured  the  nabob, "  that  the  demand  thority  to  control  the  conduct  of  the  vizier  in 

was  nothing  more  than  matter  of  form,  com-  the  treatment  of  his  subjects  :  and  that  Colo- 

mon,  and  even  necessary  in  all  public  trana-  nel  Champion  desisted  froni  making  further 

actions;  and  that,  although  the  board  con-  representations  on  this  subject    to  the    said 

•idered   the  claim   of  the  government   liter-  WarrenHastings,  being  apprehensive  of  hav- 

ally  due,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  admin-  ing  alreaily  run  some  risk  of  displeasing,  by 

btratioo  to  prescribe  to  his  excellency  the  perhaps  a  too  free  communication  of  senti- 
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mems. — ThatinooaMquenMoftheaaid  pro- 
eaedingt  not  only  the  eminent  familiM  of  the 
cliirfs  oTlhe  Rohilla  nation  were  either  cut  off 
or  banished,  and  their  wives  and  offspring  re- 
dueed  to  utter  ruin,  but  the  country  itself,  here- 
fore  distinguished  above  all  others  for  the 
•stent  of  ita  cultivation,  as  a  garden,  not 
having  one  epot  in  it  of  uncultivated  ground, 
and  from  being  m  the  moet  JUnariehing  etate 
thai  a  country  could  6e,  was  by  the  inhuman 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  war,  and  the  ill  go- 
vernment during  the  consequent  usurpation, 
reduced  to  a  state  of  great  decay  and  depopu- 
lation, in  which  it  still  remains. 

That  the  East-India  company,  baring  had 
reason  to  conceive,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  currupt  transactions,  their  servants 
in  India  bad  made  unfair,  mutilated,  and  gar- 
bled communications  of  correspondence,  and 
■ometimes  had  wholly  withheld  the  same, 
made  an  order  in  their  letter  of  the  23d  of 
March,  1770,  in  the  following  tenour.— ^ 
"  The  govemour  singly  shall  correifpond 
with  the  country  powers;  but  all  letters, 
before  they  shall  be  by  him  sent,  must  be  com- 
mtraicated  to  the  other  members  of  the  select 
committee,  and  receive  their  approbation ;  and 
also  all  letters  vohateoever,  which  may  be  re- 
ceived by  the  govemour,  in  answer  to,  or  in 
course  of  correspondence,  shall  likewise  be 
laid  before  the  said  select  committee,  for  their 
information  and  consideration." — And  that  in 
their  instructions  to  their  govemour-general 
and  council,  dated  SOth  March,  1774,  they  did 
repeat  their  orders  to  the  same  purpose  and 
effect. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  not 
obey,  as  in  duty  he  was  bound  to  do,  the  said 
•tanding  orders  ;  nor  did  communicate  all  his 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Middleton,  the  com- 
pany's agent  at  the  court  of  the  soubabofOude, 
or  with  Colonel  Champion,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  company^s  forces  in  the  Rohilla 
war,  to  the  select  committee ;  and  when  aAer- 
wards,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  25th  of  October, 

1774,  he  was  required  by  the  majority  of  the 
council  appointed  by  the  act  of  parliament  of 

1775,  whose  opinion  was,  by  the  said  act,  di- 
rected to  be  taken  as  the  act  of  the  whole  coun- 
cil, to  produce  aU  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Middleton  and  Colonel  Champion,  for  the 
direction  of  their  future  proceedings  relative 
to  the  obscure,  intricate,  and  critical  trans- 
action aforesaid,  he  did  positively  and  pertina- 
ciously refuse  to  deliver  any  other  than  such 
fjmtXM  of  the  said  correspondence  as  he  thought 


oooveoient ;  covering  bis  said  illegal  refusal 
under  general  vague  pretences  of  secrecy  and 
danger  from  the  communication  ;  although  the 
aaid  order  and  instruction  of  the  court  of  direc- 
tors, above  mentioned,  was  urged  to  him,  and 
although  it  was  represented  to  him  by  the  said 
council,  that  they,  as  well  as  he,  were  bound 
by  an  oath  of  secrecy ;  which  refusal  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  court  of  directors  (orders  es- 
pecially and  on  weighty  grounds  of  experience 
pointed  to  cases  of  this  very  nature)  gave  rise 
to  much  jealousy,  and  excited  great  suspi- 
cions relative  to  the  motives  and  grounds 
on  which  the  Rohilla  war  had  been  under- 
taken. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  the 
grounds  alleged  in  his  justification  of  his  refu- 
sal to  communicate  to  his  colleagues  in  the  su- 
perior council,  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Middleton,  the  company's  resident  at  Oude, 
was  guilty  of  a  new  offence ;  arrogating  to 
himself  unprecedented  and  dangerous  powers, 
on  principles  utterly  subversive  of  all  order  and 
discipline  in  service,  and  introductory  to  cor- 
rupt confederacies  and  disobedience  among  the 
company's  servants ;  the  said  Warren  Has- 
tings, insisted  that  Mr.  Middleton,  the  com- 
pany's covenant  servant,  the  public  resident 
for  transacting  the  company's  affairs  at  the 
court  of  the  soubah  of  Oude,  and  as  such  receiv- 
ing from  the  company  a  salary  for  his  service, 
was  no  other  than  the  qfficial  agent  of  him  the 
said  Warren  Hastings,  and  that,  being  such, 
be  was  not  obliged  to  communicate  his  cor- 
respondence. 

That  the  court  of  directcrs,  and  aflerwards 
a  general  court  of  the  proprietors  of  the  East- 
India  company,  although  the  latter  showed 
fiivourable  disposition  towards  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings,  and  expressed  (but  without  as- 
signing any  ground  or  reason)  the  highest 
opinion  of  his  services  and  integrity,  did  una- 
nimously condemn  (along  with  his  conduct 
relative  to  the  Rohilla  treaty  and  war)  his 
refusal  to  communicate  his  whole  correspon- 
dence with  Mr.  Middleton  to  the  superior 
council ;  yet  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in 
defiance  of  the  opinion  of  the  directors,  and  the 
imanimous  opinion  of  the  general  court  of  the 
said  East^India  company,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
cedent positive  orders  of  the  court  of  directors, 
and  the  injunctions  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
has,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  never 
made  any  communication  of  the  whole  of-  his 
correspondence  to  the  govemour-general  and 
council,  or  to  the  court  of  directors. 
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Ill 


U.  IHAW   ALIMU, 


Aogott,  177S,  inform  the  court  of  directors, 
that  ha  had  been  eompdledy  while  a  primmtir 
in  their  hand»^  to  grant  eunnutU  for  the  aurw 
Tbat,  in  a  tolenm  treaty  of  peace,  conclud-     render  of  Corah  and  lUiabad  to  them ;    and  it 


•d  the  16th  of  August,  1765,  between  the 
Knst-India  company  and  the  late  nabob  of 
Oude,  Shuja  ul  Dow  la,  and  highly  approved 
<£,  ooofirmed,  and  ratified  by  the  saiid  com- 
pany, it  is  agreed,  "  That  the  king  Shaw 


appears,  from  sundry  other  minutes  of  their 
own,  that  the  said  govemour  and  council  did 
at  all  times  consider  the  surrender  above  men- 
tioned as  extorted  from  the  king,  and  tm^ue*- 
tionably  an  act  of  violence,   which   could  not 


Allum  shall  remain  in  full  possessiiHi  of  Co-     alienate  or  impair  his  right  to  those  provinces ; 
rah,  and  such  part  of  the  province  of  lUiabad     and  that,  when  they  took  possession  thereof, 


as  he  now  possesses,  which  are  ceded  to  his 
■sajesty  as  a  royal  demesne,  for  the  support 
of  his  dignity  and  expenses."— That  in  a  se- 

Crate  agreement,  concluded  at  the  same  time 
tween  the  king  Shaw  Allum  and  the  then 


it  was  at  the  request  of  the  king's  naib  or  vice- 
roy, who  put  them  under  the  council's  protect 
tion ;  that  on  this  footing  they  were  accepted 
by  the  said  Warren  Hastings  and  bis  council) 
and  for  some  time  considered  by  them  as  a 


ojbadar  of  Bengal,  under  the  immediate  secu-     deposit  committed  to  their  care  by  a  prince,  to 
lity  and  guarantee  of  the  English  company,     whom  the  possession  thereof  was  particularly 
the  fiuth  of  the  company  was  pledged  to  the     guarantied  by  the  East  India  company. — In 
said  king  for  the  annual  payment  of  twenty-     their  letter  of  the  1st  of  March,  1773,  they  (the 
six  lacks  of  rupees,  for  his  support,  out  of  the     said  Warren  Hastings  and  his  council)  say, 
revenues  of  Bengal ;  and  that  the   said  com-     "  In  no  shape  can  this  compulsatory  cession 
pany  did   then  receive  from  the  said  king  a     by  the  king  release  us  from  the  obligation  wa 
grant  of  tne  dewanny  of  the  provinces  of  Ben-     are  under  to  defend   the  provinces,  which  we 
gal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  on  the  express  condi-     have  so  particularly  guarantied  to  him."    But 
tion  of  their  being  security  for  the  annual  pay-     it  appears  that  they  soon  sdopted  other  ideas, 
ment  above  mentioned ;— that  the  East-India     and  assumed  other  principles  concerning  this 
company  have  held  and  continue  to  hold,  the     object.     In  the  instructions  dated  the  ^d  of 
dewanny  so  granted,   and,  for  some  years,     June,  1773,  which  the  council  ofFort  William 
have  complied  with  the  conditions  on  which     gave  to  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  previous  to 
they  accepted  of  the  grant  thereof;  and  havs     his  interview  with  Uie  nabob  Shuja  ul  Dow- 
at  all  times  acknowledged  that  they  hekl  the     la  at  Benares,  they  say,  that,  "  while  the  king 
dewanny  in  virtue  of  the  moguCe  grants.—'     continued  at  Delhi,  whither  he  proceeded  in 
That  the  said  court  of  directors,  in  their  let-     opposition    to  their  most   strenuous  remon- 
ter  of  the  30th  June,  1769,  to  Bengal  declared,     strances,   they  should  certainly  consider  the 
''that  they  esteemed  themselves  bound  by  treaty     engagements  between  him  and  the  company  as 
to  protect  the  king*s  person,  and  to  secure  him     dissolved,  by  this  alienation  from  them  and 
Ifae  possession  of  the  Corah  and  llliabad  dis-     their  interest;  that  the  possession  of  so  re- 
tricts ;"  and,  supposing  an  agreement  should     mote  a  country  could  never  be  expected  to 
bs  made  respecting  these  provinces,  between     yield  any  profit  to  the  company,  and  the  defence 
the  king  and  Shuja  ul  Dowla,  the  directors     of  it  must  require  a  perpetual  aid  of  their  for- 
then  said,  "  that  they  should  be  subject  to  no     ces ;"  yet,  in  the  same  instructions,  they  de- 
further  claim  or  requbilion  from  the  king,  ex-     clare  their  opinion,  that,  *'  if  the  king  should 
cepting  for  the  stipulated  tribute  for  Bengal,     make  overtures  to  renew  his  former  conneo- 
which  they  (the  governor  and  council)  were     tion,  ^  n^^  to  reefom  the  districte  of  Corah 
to  pay  to  his  agMit,  or  remit  to  him  in  audi     and  lUiabod  could  not  with  propria  be  diepui" 
maimer  as  he  might  direct."  ed ;"  and  they    authorize  the    said  Warren 

That,  in  the  year  1772,  the  king  Shaw  AU  Hastings  to  restore  them  to  him,  on  condition 
lum  who  had  hitherto  resided  at  Allahabad,  that  he  ehould  renounce  hie  claim  to  the  annual 
trusting  to  engagements  which  he  had  entered  trUntte  of  twenty-eia  lacke  of  rupeee,  herein- 
into  with  the  Mahrattas,  quitted  that  place,  before  mentioned,  and  to  the  arreare,  which 
and  removed  to  Delhi ;  but  having  soon  quar-  might  be  due ;— thereby  acknowledging  the 
relied  with  those  people,  and  aAerwards  being  the  justice  of  a  claim,  which  they  determined 
taken  prisoner,  had  been  treated  by  them  with  not  to  comply  with,  but  in  return  for  the  sur> 
▼cry  great  disrespect  and  cruelty  :~-that,  among  render  of  another  equally  valid  ;— that  never- 
other  instances  of  their  abuse  of  their  imme-  theless  in  the  treaty  concluded  by  the  said 
diate  power  over  him,  the  governor  and  coun-  Warren  Hastings  with  Shuja  ul  Dowla,  on 
oil  of  Bengal,  in  their  letter  of  the  16th  of    the  7th  of  September,  1773,  it  is  asserted,  that 
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hU  majmtjr  (meaning  the  king  Shaw  Allum) 
having  abandoned  the  districts  of  Corah  and 
Illiabad,  and  given  a  sunnud  for  Corah  and  Cur- 
rah  to  the  Mahrattas,  had  thereby  forfeited  his 
right  to  the  said  districts  -"  although  it  was 
well  known  to  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  and 
had  been  so  stated  by  him  to  the  court  of  direc- 
tors, that  this  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  king 
had  been  extorted  from  him  by  violence,  while 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  liands  of  the  Mahrat- 
tas;  and  although  it  was  equally  well  known  to 
the  said  Warren  Hastings,  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  original  treaty  of  1766,  which 
could  restrain  the  king  from  changing  the 
place  of  his  residence,  consequently  that  his 
removal  to  Delhi  could  not  occasion  a  forfei- 
ture of  his  right  to  the  provinces  secured  to 
him  by  that  treaty. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  the  re- 
port which  he  made  of  his  interview  and  ne- 
gotiations with  Shuja  ul  Dowla,  dated  the  4th 
of  October,  1773,  declared  "that  the  adminis- 
tration would  have  been  culpable  in  the  highest 
degree,  in  retaining  possession  of  Corah  and 
Illiabad  for  any  other  purpose  thtm  that  of 
making  an  advantage  by  the  disposal  of  them" 
and  therefore  he  had  ceded  them  to  the  vizier 
for  fifly  lacks  of  rupees ;  a  measure,  for  which 
be  had  no  authority  whatever  from  the  king 
Shaw  Allum,  and  in  the  execution  of  which 
no  reserve  whatever  was  made  in  favor  of  the 
rights  of  that  prince,  nor  any  care  taken  of 
hU  interests. 

That  the  sale  of  these  provinces  to  Shuja 
Dowla  involved  the  East-India  company  in  a 
triple  breach  of  justice,  since,  by  the  same  act, 
they  violated  a  treaty,  they  sold  the  property 
of  another,  and  they  alienated  a  deposit  com- 
mitted to  their  friendship  and  good  faith,  and 
as  such  accepted  by  them  ; — that  a  measure  of 
this  nature  is  not  to  be  defended  on  motives  of 
policy  and  convenience,  supposing  such  mo- 
tives to  have  existed,  without  a  total  loss  of  pub- 
lic honour,  and  shaking  all  security  in  the  faith 
of  treaties ;  but  that,  in  reality,  the  pretences 
urged  by  tJie  said  Warren  Hastings,  for  sell- 
ing the  king's  country  to  Shuja  Dowla,  were 
false  and  invalid.  It  could  not  strengthen  our 
alliance  with  Shuja  ul  Dowla ;  since,  paying 
a  price  for  a  purchase,  he  received  no  &vour, 
and  incurred  no  obligation.  It  did  not  free  the 
company  from  all  the  dangers  attending  either 
a  remote  property  or  a  remote  connection; 
since,  the  moment  the  country  in  question  be- 
came part  of  Shuja  Dowla's  dominions,  it  was 
included  in  the  company's  former  guarantee  of 
those  dominions,  and  in  case  of  invasion,  the 
company  were  obliged  to  send  part  of  their 


army  to  defend  it,  at  the  requisition  of  the  said 
Shuja  Dowla  :  and  if  the  remote  situation  of 
those  provinces  made  the  defence  of  ihera  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous,  much  more  was  it  a  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  enterprize  to  engage  the 
company's  force  in  an  attack  and  invasion  of 
the   Rohillas,  whose  country  lay  at  a   much 
greater  distance  from  the  company's  frontier  ; 
which,  nevertheless,  the  said  Warren  Has- 
tings agreed  to,   and   undertook  at  the  very 
time  when,  under  pretence  of  the   difficulty  of 
defending  Corali  and  lUiabad,  he  sold  those 
provinces  to  Shuja  Dowla.     It  did  not  relieve 
the  company  from  the  expense  of  defending  the 
country,  since  the  revenues  thereof  far  exceed- 
ed the  subsidy  to  be  paid  by  Shuja  Dowla, 
and  these  revenues  justly  belonged  to  the  com- 
pany as  long  as  the  country  continued  under 
their  protection,  and  would  have  answered  the 
expence  of  defending   it.     Finally,  that   the 
sum  of  hfly  lack  of  rupees,  stipulated  with  the 
said  Shuja  Dowla,  was  inadequate  to  the  va- 
lue of  the  country,  the   annual  revenues  of 
which  were  stated  at  twenty-five   lacks  of  ru- 
pees, which  General  Sir  Robert  Barker,  then 
commander-in-chief  of  the  company's  forces, 
affirms,  toaa  certain^  and  too  generally  known 
to  admit  of  a  doubt. 

That  the  king  Shaw  Allum  received,  for 
some  years,  the  annual  tribute  of  twenty-six 
lacks  of  rupees  above  mentioned,  and  was  en- 
titled to  continue  to  receive  it  by  virtue  of  an 
engagement  deliberately,  and  for  an  adequate 
consideration,  entered  into  with  him  by  the 
company's  servants,  and  approved  of  and  rati- 
fied by  the  company  themselves ; — that  this  en- 
gagement was  absolute  and  unconditional, 
and  did  neither  express,  nor  suppose,  any  case, 
in  which  the  said  king  should  forfeit,  or  the 
company  should  have  a  right  to  resume,  the 
tribute ; — that,  nevertheless,  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  and  his  council,  immediately  aAer 
selling  the  king's  country  to  Shuja  Dowla,  re- 
solved to  withhold,  and  actually  withheld,  the 
payment  of  the  said  tribute,  of  which  the  king 
Shaw  Allum  has  never  since  received  any 
part; — ^that  this  resolution  of  the  council  is 
not  justified  even,  by  themselves,  on  princi- 
ples of  right  and  justice,  but  by  arguments  of 
policy  and  convenience,  by  which  the  best 
founded  claims  of  right  and  justice  may  at  all 
times  be  set  aside  aiKl  defeated.  "They  judg- 
ed it  highly  impolitic  and  unsafe  to  answer 
the  draughts  ofthe  king  until  they  were  satis- 
fied of  his  amicable  intentions,  and  those  of  his 
new  allies."  But  neither  had  they  any  reason 
to  question  the  king's  amicable  intentions, 
nor  was  he  pledged  to  answer  for  those  of  tha 
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Mahrattas ;  his  trutting  to  the  good  faith  of 
that  people,  and  relying  on  their  assistance  to 
reinstate  him  in  the  possession  of  his  capital, 
might  have  been  imprudent  and  impolitic ;  but 
these  measures,  however  ruinous  to  himself, 
indicated  no  enmity  to  the  English,  nor  were 
they  productive  of  any  efl*ects  injurious  to  the 
English  interests.  And  it  is  plain,  that  the 
said  Warren  Hastings  and  his  council  were 
perfectly  aware,  that  their  motives  or  pretences 
for  withholding  the  tribute  were  too  weak  to 
justify  their  conduct,  having  principally  insists 
ed  on  the  reduced  state  of  their  treasury,  which, 
as  they  said,  rendered  ii  impractiecAU  to  comply 
with  thorn  paymettU.  The  right  of  a  creditor 
does  not  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
debtor ;  on  the  contrary,  the  plea  of  inability 
included  a  virtual  acknowledgement  of  the  debt, 
since,  if  the  creditor's  right  were  denied,  the 
plea  would  be  superfluous. 

That  the  East-India  company,  navmg  on 
their  part  violated  the  engagements,  and  re- 
nounced the  conditions  on  which  they  received, 
and  have  hitherto  held  and  enjoyed,  the  de- 
wanny  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  from  the 
king  Shaw  Allum,  have  thereby  forfeited  all 
right  and  title  to  tbo  said  dewanny  arising 
from  the  said  grant,  and  that  it  is  free  and  open 
to  the  said  king  to  resume  such  grant,  and  to 
transfer  it  to  any  other  prince  or  state  ; — that, 
notwithstanding  any  distress  or  weakness  to 
which  he  may  be  actually  reduced,  his  lawful 
authority,  as  sovereign  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
is  still  acknowledged  in  India,  and  that  his 
grant  of  the  dewanny  would  sufficiently  au- 
thorize, and  materially  assist  any  prince  or 
state  that  might  attempt  to  dispossess  the  East- 
India  company  thereof,  since  it  would  convey 
a  right  which  could  not  be  disputed,  and  to 
which  nothing  but  force  could  be  opposed. 
Nor  can  these  opinions  be  more  strongly  im- 
pressed than  they  have  been  lately  by  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  himself,  who,  in  a  minute, 
recorded  the  1st  of  December,  1784,  has  de- 
clared that  "  fallen  as  the  house  of  Timur  is, 
it  is  yet  the  relic  of  the  most  illustrious  line 
of  the  eastern  world ; — that  itt  eovereignty  it 
universaUt/  aekrunoledged^  though  the  substance 
of  it  no  longer  exbts ;  and  that  the  company 
itself  derives  its  constitutional  dominion  from 
its  ostimsible  bounty.'* 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  by  thia 
declaration,  has  renounced  and  condemned  the 
principle  on  which  he  avowedly  acted  towards 
the  mogul  in  the  year  177S,  when  he  denied 
that  the  sunnuds  or  grants  of  the  mogul,  if  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  another  nation,  would 
•rail  them  any  thing ;  and  when  he  declared, 


"  that  the  sword  which  gave  m  the  dominion 
of  Bengal,  must  be  the  instrument  of  its  pre- 
servation, and  that,  if  it  should  ever  cease  to 
be  ours,  tne  next  proprietor  would  derive  his 
right  and  possession  from  the  same  natwml 
charter.^  That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  to 
answer  any  immediate  purpose,  adopts  any 
principle  of  policy ,  however  false  w  dangerous, 
without  any  regard  to  former  declarations 
made,  or  to  principles  avowed  on  other  occa- 
sions by  himself;  and  particularly  that,  in  his 
conduct  to  Shaw  A  Hum,  he  first  maintained, 
that  the  grants  of  that  prince  were  of  no  avail, 
that  we  held  the  dominion  of  Bengal  by  ths 
sword,  which  he  has  falsely  declared  the  souros 
of  righty  and  the  natural  charter  of  dominion ; 
whereas,  at  a  later  period,  he  has  declared,  that 
the  sovereignly  of  the  family  of  Shaw  Allum  is 
universally  acknowledged,  and  that  the  com- 
pany itself  derives  its  constitutional  domini<»a 
firom  their  ostensible  boimty. 


m.     BENARES. 


PART    I. 


Rights  and  Titles  of  the  Rajah  of  Benares 

I. — That  the  territory  of  Benares  is  a 
fi^itful,  and  has  been,  not  long  since,  an  order- 
ly, well  cultivated  and  improved  province  ;  of 
great  extent ;  and  its  capital  city,  as  Warren 
Hastings,  Esq.  has  informed  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, in  his  letter  of  the  2lst  of  November, 
1781,  '*  is  highly  revered  by  the  natives  of  the 
HindQ  persuasion ;  so  that  many,  who  haver 
acquired  independent  fortunes,  retire  to  close 
their  days  in  a  place  so  eminently  distinguished 
for  its  sanctity  :"  and  he  further  acquaints  the 
directors,  '*  that  it  may  rather  be  considered 
as  the  seat  of  the  HindQ  religion,  than  as  the 
capital  of  a  province.  But  as  its  inhabitants 
are  not  composed  of  HindAs  only,  the  farmer 
wealth,  which  flowed  into  it  from  the  offerings 
of  pilgrims,  as  well  as  from  the  transactions 
of  exchange,  for  which  its  central  situation  is 
adapted,  lus  attracted  numbers  of  Mahome- 
dans,  who  still  continue  to  reside  in  it  with 
their  families."  And  these  circumstances  ot 
the  city  of  Benares,  which  not  only  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  the  different  descriptions  oi 
men  who  inhabit  Indostan,  but  interested  them 
warmly  in  whatever  it  might  suffer,  did,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  require,  that  the  govemou]«> 
general  and  council  of  Calcutta  should  con- 
duct themselves  with  regard  to  its  rulers  and 
inhabitantsi  when  it  became  dependent  on  th 
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eompany,  on  tbemottdistinguUhed  principles 
of  good  faith,  equity,  moderation,  and  mild- 


II. — That  the  rajah  Bulwant  Sing,  late 
prince  or  zemindar  ^  the  proyince  aforesaid, 
was  a  great  lord  of  the  Mogul  empire,  depen- 
dent on  the  same,  through  the  vizier  of  the 
empire,  the  late  Shuja  ul  Dowla,  nabob  of 
Oude  ;  and  the  said  Bulwant  Sing,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  English  power,  did  attach 
himself  to  the  cause  of  the  English  company  ; 
And  the  court  of  directors  of  the  said  company 
did  acknowledge,  in  their  letter  of  the  26th 
of  May,  1768,  that  Bulwant  Sing's  joining  us 
at  the  same  time  he  did,  was  o€ signal  service, 
mod  the  stipulation  in  his  favour  was  what  he 
was  justly  entitled  to  :" — and  they  did  com- 
mend "  the  care  that  had  been  taken  (by  the 
Chen  presidency)  of  those  that  had  shown  their 
attachment  to  them  (the  company)  during  the 
war;"  and  they  did  finally  express  their  hope 
and  expectation  in  the  words  following :  "  The 
moderation  and  attention  paid  to  those  who 
have  espoused  our  interests  in  this  war,  w^ill 
rsstore  our  reputation  in  Hindostan,  and  that 
the  Indian  powers  will  bo  convinced,  NO 
breach  of  treaty  will  ever  have  our  sanction." 

III. — That  the  rajah  Bulwant  Sing  died  on 
the  £Sd  of  August,  1770,  and  his  son,  Cheit 
Sing,  succeeding  to  his  rights  and  pretensions, 
the  presidency  of  Calcutta  (John  Cartier, 
Esquire,  being  then  president)  did  instruct 
Captain  Gabriel  Harper  to  procure  a  confir- 
mation of  the  succession  to  his  son  Cheit  Sing, 
**  as  it  was  of  the  utmost  political  import  to 
the  company's  affairs ;  and  that  the  young  man 
oaght  not  to  consider  the  price  to  be  paid  to 
miiiafy  the  vixier''sje€Umisy  and  avarice.**  And 
they  did  further  declare  as  follows : "  the  strong 
and  inviolable  attachment  which  subsisted  be- 
twixt the  company  and  the  father,  makes  us 
most  readily  interpose  our  good  offices  for  the 
von."  And  the  young  rajah  aforesaid  having 
agreed,  under  the  mediation  of  Captain  Har- 
per, to  pay  near  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
as  a  gift  to  the  said  vizier,  and  to  increase  his 
tribute  by  near  thirty  thousand  pounds  annually 
a  deed  of  confirmation  was  passed  by  the  said 
▼izier  to  the  said  rajah,  and  his  heirs,  by  which 
he  became  a  purchaser  for  valuable  considera- 
tions of  his  right  and  inheritance  in  the  zem- 
indary  aforesaid.  In  consequence  of  this  grant, 
■o  by  him  purchased,  the  rajah  was  solemnly 
invested  with  the  government  in  the  city  of 
Benares,  "  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  nu- 
merous people,  and  to  the  great  satis&ctimi  of 


all  parties."  And  the  said  Harper,  in  his  let- 
ter of  the  8th  October,  1770,  giving  an  account 
of  the  investiture  aforesaid,  did  express  him- 
self in  these  words  :  '*  I  will  leave  the  young 
rajah,  and  others,  to  acquaint  you  how  I  have 
conducted  myself;  only  thus  much  let  me  say, 
that  I  have  kept  a  strict  eye  not  to  diminish 
our  national  honour,  disinterestedness  and  jus- 
tice ;  which  I  will  conclude  has  had  a  greater 
effect  in  securing  to  the  company  their  vast 
possessions,  than  even  the  force  of  arms,  how- 
ever formidable,  could  do."  The  president  of 
Calcutta  testified  his  approbation  of  tlie  said 
Harper's  conduct  in  the  strongest  terras,  that 
IB  in  the  following  :  "  Your  disinterestedness 
has  been  equally  distinguishable  as  your  abili- 
ties, and  both  do  you  the  greatest  honour.' 

IV. — That  the  agreement  between  the  ra- 
jah and  nabob  aforesaid,  continued  on  both 
sides  without  any  violation,  under  the  sanction 
and  guarantee  of  the  East-India  company,  for 
three  years ;  when  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire, 
being  then  president,  did  propose  a  further  con- 
firmation of  the  said  grant ;  and  did,  on  the 
ISth  of  October,  1773,  obtain  a  delegation  for 
himself  to  be  the  person  to  negotiate  the  same ; 
it  being  his  opinion,  as  expressed  in  his  report 
of  October  4th,  1773,  that  the  rajah  was  not 
only  entitled  to  the  inheritance  of  his  zemin- 
dary  by  the  grants  through  Captain  Harper, 
but  that  the  preceding  treaty  of  Illiabad,  though 
literally  expressing  no  more  than  a  security 
personal  to  Bulwant  Sing,  did,  notwithstand- 
ing, in  the  true  sense  and  import  thereof,  ex- 
tend to  his  posterity  ;  ^^  and  that  it  had  been 
differently  understood  (that  is  not  literally) 
by  the  company,  and  by  this  administration ; 
and  the  vizier  had  t^fvre  put  it  out  of  all  dis- 
pute by  the  solemn  act,  passed  in  the  rajah's 
favour  on  his  succession  to  the  zemindary." 

V. — That  the  council,  in  their  instructions 
to  the  said  Govemour  Hastings,  did  empower 
him  '^  to  renew,  in  behalf  of  the  Rajah  Cheit 
Sing,  the  stipulation  which  was  formerly  made 
with  the  vizier,  in  consideration  of  his  services 
in  1764  ;"  and  the  government  was  according- 
ly settled  on  the  rajah  and  his  posterity,  or  to 
his  heirs,  on  the  same  footing  on  which  it  was 
granted  to  his  said  father,  excepting  the  ad- 
dition aforesaid  to  the  tribute  ;  with  an  express 
provision,  "  that  no  increase  shall  ever  here- 
after be  demanded."  And  the  grant  and  stipu- 
lation aforesaid  was  further  confirmed  by  the 
said  Shuja  ul  Dowla,  under  the  company's 
guarantee,  by  the  most  solemn  and  awful  form 
of  oath  known  in  the  Mahomedan  religion, 
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inserted  in  the  body  of  the  deed  or  grant ;  and  amounting  to  Benares  sioca  rupees,  23,7 1 ,666,- 

tha  said  Warren  Hastings,  strongly  impressed  12,  to  be  disposed  of  as  is  expressed  in  the 

with  the  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  protecting  following  article;  that  no  other  demand  be 

the  rajah,  and  of  the  injustice,  malice,  and  ava-  meuU  on  him  either  by  the  na6o6  qf  Oude,  or 

rice  of  the  said  Sbuja  Dow  la,  and  the  known  thi$  government ;  nor  any  kind  of  authority  or 

family  enmity  subsisting  between  him  and  the  Juritdiction  be  exereiud  by  either  within  the 

rajah,  did  declare,  in  his  report  to  the  council,  dietricU  aseigned  to  him.''*     To  which  minute 

as  follows :  "  I  am  well  convinced  that  the  rap  he,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  did  subjoin  the 

jah*s  inheritance,  and  perhaps  his  life,  are  no  following  observation  in  writing,  and  recorded 

longer  safe  than  while  he  enjoys  the  company's  therewith  in  the  council  books,  that  is  to  say ; 

protection,  which  is  his  due  by  the  ties  of  jus-  "  The  rajah  of  Benare»,/rom  the  eittuUion  qf 

tice,  and  the  obligations  of  public  faith."  Ais  country;  which  i$  a  frontier  to  the  provincee 

of  Oude  and  BahoTy  may  be  made  a  eervicea^ 

VI.— That  some  time  afler  the  new  confir-  ble  ally  to  the  company,  whenever  their  nffaxre 
matioo  aforesaid,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  thxM  require  it.  He  hoe  alwaye  been  consider" 
1774,  the  governour-general  and  council,  which  ed  in  this  lightf  both  by  the  company  and  the 
had  been  formed,  and  the  members  thereof  ap-  euceeesive  membera  of  the  late  council;  but  to 
pointed,  by  act  of  parliament,  did  obtain  the  insure  hie  attachment  to  the  company ^  hie  irUer" 
assignment  of  the  sovereignty  paramount  of  eat  muet  be  connected  with  U,  which  cannot  be 
the  said  government  by  treaty  with  the  nabob  better  ^ected  than  by  freeing  htm  totally  from 
of  Oude ;  by  which,  although  the  supreme  do*  the  REMAINS  of  hie  present  vassalage,  un» 
minion  was  changed,  the  terms  and  the  condi-  der  the  guarantee  and  protection  of  the  comt- 
tioQS  of  the  tenure  of  the  rajah  of  Benares  pony ;  and  at  the  same  time  guarding  him 
remained ;  as  the  said  nabob  of  Oude  could  against  any  apprehensions  from  this  govern^ 
transfer  to  the  East-India  company  no  other  ment,  by  thus  pledging  its  faith  that  no  en- 
or  greater  estate  than  he  himself  possessed  in  croachment  shaU  ever  be  made  on  his  rights  by 
or  over  the  said  zemindary.  But  to  obviate  the  company."  And  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
any  misconstruction  on  the  subject,  the  said  ings,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1775,  did  himself  pro- 
Warren  Hastings  did  propose  to  the  board,  pose,  among  other  articles  of  the  treaty  rela- 
that  whatever  provision  might  in  the  said  treaty  tivo  to  this  object,  one  of  the  following  te- 
be  made  for  the  interest  of  the  company,  the  nour :  *^  that  whilst  the  rajah  shall  continuo 
•ame  should  be  '*  without  an  encroachment  on  faithful  to  these  engagements,  and  punctual  in 
the  just  rights  of  the  rajah,  or  the  engagements  his  payments,  and  shall  pay  due  obedience  to 
metuolly  subsisting  with  him."  the  authority  of  this  government,  no  more  ds- 

ma>u2i  shall  be  made  upon  him  by  the  honour- 

VII. — That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  then  able  company  of  ANY  KIND ;  or,  any  pre- 

haring,  or  pretending  to  have,  an  extraordina-  tence  whatsoever,  shall  any  person  be  allowed 

ry  care  of  the  interest  of  the  rajah  of  Benares,  to  interfere  with  his  authority,  or  to  disturb  the 

did,  on  his  transfer  of  the  sovereignty,  propose  peace  of  his  country."     And  the  said  article 

a  new  grant  to  be  conveyed  in  new  instru-  was,  by  the  other  members  of  the  council,  as- 

neots  to  the  said  rajah,  conferring  upon  him  sented  to  without  debate, 
further  privileges;  namely,  the  addition  of  the 

■overeign  rights  of  the  mint,  and  of  the  right  IX. — On  transferring  the  rajah^s  tribula 
of  criminal  justice  of  life  and  death  ;  and  he  from  the  nabob  to  the  company,  the  stipulation 
the  said  Warren  Hastings,  as  govemour-ge-  with  the  nabob  was  renewed  on  the  proposi- 
neral,  did  himself  propose  the  resolutions  for  tion  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings  himself,  and 
that^purpose  incouncil,  in  the  following  words,  expressed  in  a  yet  more  distinct  manner; 
with  remarks  explanatory  of  the  principles,  namely,  "  that  no  more  demands  shall  be  made 
upon  which  the  grants  aforesaid  were  made :  upon  him,  by  the  honourable  company,  of  any 
namely,  kind ;"  and  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  jus- 
Minute,  tification  of  his  proposal  of  giving  the  rajah 

'<  a  complete  and  uncontrolled  authority  over 

Vin. — "  That  the  perpetual  and  tfuiepen-  his  zemindary,"  did  enter  on  the  council  book 

deml  possession  of  the  zemindary  of  Benares,  the  following  reasons  for  investing  him  with 

and  iu  dependencies,  be  coi\firmed  and  guar-  the  same ;  strongly  indicating  the  situation  in 

aatied  to  the  Rajah  Cheit  Sing  and  his  heirs  which  he  must  be  left  under  any  other  circum- 

for  ever,  eubjeet  only  to  the  annual  patyment  of  stances,  whether  under  the  nabob  of  Oude,  or 

Ae  renemnm  hitherto  paid  bo  the  late  vincr,  under  tlie  English,  or  under  the  double  vAJQbV' 

Vol.  ni.— 8 
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once  of  both  :   *^  that  the  security  of  his  per> 
son  and  poeoeftsions,  from  the  company's  pro- 
tection, may  be  rated  equal  to  many  lacks  of 
rupees,  which,  though  saved  to  him,  are  no  lo$g 
to  the  government,  on  which  he  depends,  being 
ail  articles  of  invisible  expense ;  in  fees  to  the 
ministers  and  officers  of  the  nabob ;   in  the 
charges  of  a  double  establishment  of  vackeels 
to  both  governments  ;  in  presents  and  charges 
of  accommodation  to  the  nabob,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  any  place  within  the  boundaries  of  his 
zemindary ;  in  the  frauds,  embexxlements,  and 
oppressions  exercised  in  the  mint  and  cutioaUy ; 
beside  the  allowed  profits  of  those  officers,  and 
the  advantages,  which  every  man  in  occasional 
pow&,  or  in  the  credit  of  it,  might  make  of  the 
rajcJi^s  knoum  weakness,  and  the  dread  he  stood 
in  both  of  the  displeasure  of  the  nabob,  and 
the  ill-will  of  individuals  among  the  English^ 
U)?u)  were  all  considered,  either  in  their  present 
atations  or  connections,  or  the  right  of  succeS' 
non  as  members  of  the  state  of  Bengal.     It 
would  be  scarce  possible  to  enumerate  all  the 
inconveniences  to  which  the  rajah  was  liable 
m  his  former  situation,  or  to  estimate  the  pre- 
cise eflTect  which  they  produced  on  his  revenue, 
and  on  the  gross  amount  of  his  expense ;   but 
it  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  both  were 
enormous,  and  of  a  nature  the  most  likely  to 
lessen  the  profits  of  government,  instead  of 
adding  to  them."    And  in  justification  of  his 
proposal  of  giving  the  rajah  the  symbols  of 
sovereignty  in  the  power  c^  life  and  death,  and 
in  the  coining  of  money,  as  pledges  of  his  in- 
dependence^  he  states  the  deplorable  situation 
of  princes  reduced  to  dependence  on  the  vizier, 
or  the  company,  and  obliged  to  entertain  an 
English  resident  at  their  court,  in  the  follow- 
ing words :   "  It  is  proposed  to  receive  the 
payment  of  his  (the  rajah's)  rents  at  Patna, 
because  that  is  the  nearest  provincial  station, 
and  because  it  would   not  frustrate  the  inten- 
tion  of  rendering  the  rajah  independent.     If  a 
resident  was  appointed  to  receive  the  money 
as  it  became  duo,  at  Benares,  such  a  resident 
would  unavoidably  acquire  an  influence  over 
the  rajah,  and  over  his  country,  which  would 
m  ^ect  render  him  master  of  both.    This  con- 
sequence might  not  perhaps  be  brought  com- 
pletely to  pass  without  a  struggle,  and  many 
appeals  to  council,  which,  in  a  government 
constituted  like  this,  cannot  fail  to  terminate 
against  the  rajah ;  and  by  the  eonttruction  to 
which  his  opposition  to  the  agent  would  be  Ua- 
Ue,  might  eventually  draw  on  him  severe  re- 
atrietionSf  and  reduce  him  to  the  mean  and  de» 
proved  state  of  a  mere  zemindar." 

X.— Thai  in  order  to  satisfy  tlie  said  rajah 


of  the  intentions  of  the  company  towards  him, 
and  of  the  true  sense  and  construction  of  the 
grants  to  him,  the  said  rajah,  to  be  made,  the 
governour-general  (he  the  said  Warren  Has- 
tings) and  council  did,  on  tJie  24th  AugUKt, 
1775,  instruct  Mr.  Fowke,  the  resident  at  the 
rajah^s  court,  in  the  following  words  :  "  It  is 
proper  to  assure  the  rajah  we  do  not  mean  to 
increase  his  tribute,  but  to  require  from  him  an 
exact  sum.     That,  under  the   sovereignly  of 
the  company,  we  are  determined  to  leave  him 
the  free  and  uncontrolled  management  of  the 
internal  government  of  his  country,  and  the 
collection  and  regulation  of  tlie  revenues,  so 
long  as  he  adheres  to  the  terms  of  his  engage- 
ment ;  and  will  never  demand  any  augmenta- 
tion of  the  annual  tribute  which  may  be  fixed." 

XI. — That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  and 
the  council-general,  not  being  satisfied  with 
having  instructed  the  resident  to  make  the  r^ 
presentation  aforesaid,  to  remove  all  suspi- 
cion that  by  the  new  grants  any  attempt  should 
insidiously  be  made  to  change  his  former  te- 
nure, did  resolve  that  a  letter  should  be  writ- 
ten by  the  governour-general  himself  to  the 
rajah  of  Benares,  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Fowke 
the  resident,  together  with  his  credentials ; 
in  which  letter  they  declare  "  the  board  will- 
ing to  continue  the  grant  of  the  zemindary  to 
him,in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  he  pos- 
oessed  it  from  former  sovereigns ;  and  on  his 
paying  the  annual  tribute,  &c."  And  in  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  for  granting  to  him  the 
mint  and  criminal  justice  they  inform  him,  that 
this  is  done  in  order  "  that  he  may  possess  an 
uncontrolled  and  free  authority  in  the  regula- 
tion and  government  of  his  zemindary." 

XII.— That,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1776, 
the  board  and  council  did  order  that  the  pro- 
per instruments  should  be  prepared  for  con- 
veying to  the  rajah  aforesaid,  the  government 
and  criminal  justice  and  mint  of  Benares,  with 
its  dependencies,  "  in  the  usual  form  ;  express^ 
ing  the  conditions  already  resolved  on  in  the 
several  proceedings  of  the  board.^  And  on  the 
same  day  a  letter  was  written  to  the  resident 
at  Benares,  signifying  that  they  had  ordered 
the  proper  instruments  to  be  prepared,  speci- 
fying the  terms  concerning  the  remittance  of 
the  rajah's  tribute  to  Calcutta,  as  well  as 
"  the  several  other  conditions  which  had  been 
already  agreed  to  ;  and  that  they  should  for- 
ward it  to  him,  to  be  delivered  to  the  rajah." 
And  on  the  20th  of  March,  following,  the  board 
did  again  explain  the  terms  of  the  said  tribute 
in  a  letter  to  the  court  of  directors ;  and  did 
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add, "  that  a  sannud  (grant  or  patent^  for  hit 
(Cheit  Sini^i)  remindary  should  be  iurnished 
torn  on  th0»e  and  the  eondUumB  b^ore  agreed 


XIII  .—That  during  the  course  of  the  trans- 
actions aforesaid  in  council,  and  the  various 
assurances  given  to  the  rajah  and  the  court  of 
directors,  certain  improper  and  fraudulent  prao- 
ticee  were  used  with  regard  to  the  symbols  of 
investiture,  which  ought  to  have  been  given, 
and  the  form  of  the  deeds,  by  which  the  said 
semindary  ought  to  have  been  granted ;  for  it 
appears  that  the  original  deeds  were  signed  by 
the  board  on  the  4th  September,  1775,  and 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Fowke,  the  resident  at  the 
nyah's  court :  and  that,  on  the  20th  of  Novenn 
ber  following,  the  court  of  directors  were  ac- 
4|aainted  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings  and  the 
council,  that  Rajah  Cheit  Sing  had  been  in- 
vested with  the  sannud  (charters  or  patent) 
lor  his  zemindary,  and  the  kellaut  (or  robes 
of  investiture)  in  all  the  proper  forms.     But, 
on  the  1st  of  October,  1775,  the  rajah  did  com- 
plain to  the  govemour-general  and  council,  that 
the  kellaut  (or  robes)  with  which  he  was  to  be 
invested  according  to  their  order,  "is  not  of  the 
eatne  kind  as  that  which  he  received  from  the 
late   vizier  on  the  like  occasion."    In  conse- 
quence of  the  said  complaint,  the  board  did, 
in  their  letter  to  the  resident  of  the  11th  of  the 
tame  month,    desire  him  "to  make  inquiry 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  kellaut,  and  invest 
him  with  one  of  the  eame  sort  on  the  part  of  this 
government,  instead  of  that   which  they  for- 
merly described  to    him."    And  it  appears 
highly  probable,  that  the  instruments  which 
atxompanied  the  said  robes  of  investiture  were 
made  in  a  manner  comfbrmable  to  the  orders 
and  directions  of  the  board,  and  the  conditions 
by  them  agreed  to ;  as  the  rajah,  who  com- 
plained of  the  insufficiency  of  the  robes,  did 
make  no  complaint  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
instruments,  or  of  any  deviation  in  them  from 
those  he  had  formerly  received  from  the  vizier. 
BoCaeofiy  or  duplicaU  of  the  taid  deede  or 
msCmtacnto,  was  in  mme  manner  eurrepA* 
tmmafy  diepoaed  off  and  voithheld  from  the  re- 
earde  of  the  company,  and  never  loos  tronsmtt- 
ledto  the  court  of  directon, 

XI Y. — That  several  months  after  the  said 
seitleroent  and  investiture,  namely,  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1776,  the  secretary  informed  the  court 
Chat  be  had  prepared  a  sannud,  cabbolut,  and 
poCtah  (that  is,  a  patent,  an  agreement,  and  a 
rent  roll)  for  Cheit  Singes  zemindary ;  and 
tba  boaid  ordered  the  sanie  to  be  executed. 


But  the  resident,  on  receiving  the  same,  did 
transmit  the  several  objections  made   by  the 
rajah  thereto ;  and  particularly  to  a  clause  in 
the  patent,  made  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
mgagements   of  tlie  council  so  solemnly  and 
repeatedly  given ;  by  which  clause  the  former 
patents  are  declared  to  be  nuU.     That  on   the 
representation  aforesaid,  on  the  29th  July,  the 
secretary  was  ordered  to  prepare  new  and  pro- 
per' instruments^  omitting  the  clause  decloaing 
the  former  patents  to  be  null,  and  the  said  new 
patents  were  delivered  to  the  rajah ;  and  the 
others,  which  he  objected  to,  as  well  as  those 
which  had  been  delivered  to  him  originally, 
were  returned  to  the  presidency.     Bui  neitlier 
the  first  set  of  deeds,  nor  the  fraudulent  patent 
aforesaid,  nor  the  new  instruments  made  out 
on  the  complaint  of  the  rajah,  omitting  the 
exceptional  words,  have  been  inserted  in  the 
records,  although  it  was  the  particular  duty  of 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  that  all  transaclioos 
with  the  country  powers  should  be  faithfully 
entered ;  as  well  as  to  take  care  that  all  in- 
struments transmitted  to  them,  on  the  &iih  of 
the  company,  should  be  honestly,  candidly,  and 
iairly  executed,  according  to  the  true   intent 
and  meaning  of  the  engagements  entered  into 
on  the  part  cf  the  company  :  giving  by  the 
said  complicated,    artificial,    and   fraudulent 
management,  as  well  as  by  his  said  omitting 
to  record  the  said  material  document,  strong 
reason  to  presume  that  he  did  even  then  me- 
ditate to  make  some  evil  use  of  the  deeds  which 
he  thus  withheld  from  the  company,  and  which 
he  did  afterwards  in  reality  make,  when  he 
found  means  and  opportunity  to  efiTect  his  evil 
purpose. 


PART  II. 

SSSIONS   or  MB.    HASTXirOS    TO   RUIll  TH£ 
RAJAH    or   BEITARXS. 

I. — That  the  tribute  transferred  to  the  com- 
pany by  the  treaty  with  the  nabob  of  Oude, 
being  250,00(M.  a  year  sterling,  and  upwards, 
without  any  deduction  whatsoever,  was  paid 
monthly,  with  such  punctual  exactness,  as  had 
no  parallel  in  the  company's  dealings  with 
any  of  the  native  princes  or  with  any  subject 
zemindar,  being  the  only  one  who  never  was 
in  arrears  ;  and,  according  to  all  appearance, 
a  perfect  harmony  did  prevail  between  the 
supremo  council  at  Calcutta  and  the  rajah. 
But  though  the  rajah  of  Benares  furnished  no 
occasion  of  displeasure  to  the  board,  yet  it 
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■ioce  appears  that  the  laid  Warren  Hastingi  poyt,  to  betaited  and  maintainmi  at  hUoumtm' 

did,  at  some  time  in  the  year  1777,  conceive  j»enje;"andtheiaidexpense  was  estimated  at  be> 

displeasure  against  him.     In  that  year,  he  the  tween  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
■aid  Warren  Hastings,  retracted  his  own  act 

ofresignation  of  his  office,  made  to  the  court  III. — That  the  said  requisition  did  suppose 
of  directors  through  his  agent  Mr.  Macleane  ;  the  content  of  the  rajah,  the  very  word  being 
and,  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  military  to  sup-  inserted  in  the  body  of  his,  the  said  Warren 
port  him  in  his  authority,  brought  the  divisions  Hastings's  minute;  and  the  same  was  agreed  to, 
of  the  government,  according  to  his  own  ex-  though  with  some  doubts  on  the  parts  of  two  of 
pressiun,  ^'  to  an  extremity  bordering  on  civil  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Wheler, 
Tiolence."  This  extremity  he  attributes,  in  concerning  the  right  of  making  the  same,  even 
a  narrative  by  him  transmitted  to  the  court  of  worded  as  it  was.  But  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr. 
directors,  and  printed,  not  to  his  own  fraud  Wheler  soon  after  finding  that  the  rajah  was 
and  prevarication,  but  to  what  he  calls  "  an  much  alarmed  by  this  departure  from  the  trea- 
attempt  to  wrest  from  him  his  authority ;"  and  ty,  the  requisition  aforesaid  was  strenuously 
in  the  said  narrative  he  pretends  that  the  rajah  opposed  by  them.  The  said  Hastings  did, 
ofBenares  had  deputed  an  agent  with  an  ex-  notwithstandingthis  opposition,  persevere,  and 
press  commission  to  his  opponent  Sir  John  by  his  casting  vote  alone  did  carry  the  said 
Clavoring. — This  fitct,  if  it  had  been  true  imjust  and  oppressive  demand.  The  rajah 
(which  is  not  proved)  was  in  no  sort  crimi-  submitted,  after  some  murmuring  and  remon- 
nal  or  offensive  to  the  company's  government ;  strance,to  pay  the  sum  required  ;  but  on  the  ex- 
bat  was  first  sight  nothing  more  than  a  proper  press  condition  (as  has  been  frequently  assert- 
markofduty  and  respect  to  the  supposed  sue-  ed  by  him  to  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  with- 
cossion  of  office.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  con-  out  any  contradiction)  that  the  exaction  should 
eeive  in  what  manner  it  could  offend  the  said  continue  6u</or  one  year ^  and  thouid  not  bt 
Warren  Hastings,  if  he  did  not  imagine  that  drawn  into  precedent.  He  also  requested  that 
the  express  commission,  to  which  in  the  said  the  extraordinary  demand  should  be  paid  along 
narrative  he  refers,  might  relate  to  the  disco-  with  the  instalments  of  his  monthly  tribute  : 
▼ery  to  Sir  John  Clavering  of  some  practice,  but  although  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  not 
which  he  might  wish  to  conceal ;  the  said  Cla-  so  much  as  pretend  that  the  instant  payment 
▼ering,  whom  he  styles  '*Ai«opponen/,"  having  was  at  all  necessary,  and  though  he  was  ur- 
been  engaged,  in  obedience  to  the  company's  ged  by  his  before>mentioned  colleagues  to  mo- 
express  orders,  in  the  discovery  of  sundry  pe-  derate  his  proceedings,  he  did  insist  upon  im« 
culations,  and  other  evil  practices,  charged  mediatepaymentof  the  whole:  and  did  deliver 
upon  the  said  Hastings.  But  although,  at  the  his  demand  in  proud  and  insulting  language, 
time  of  the  said  pretended  deputation,  he  dis-  wholly  unfit  for  a  govcrnour  of  a  civilized 
■embled  his  resentment,  it  appears  to  have  ran-  nation  to  use  towards  eminent  persons  in  alli- 
kled  in  his  mind,  and  that  he  never  forgave  it,  ance  with,  and  in  honourable  and  free  depen- 
of  whatever  nature  it  might  have  been  (the  dence  upon,  its  government ;  and  did  support 
■ame  never  having  been  by  him  explained)  ;  the  same  with  arguments  full  of  unwarrantable 
and  some  years  after  he  recorded  it  in  his  jus-  passion,  and  with  references  to  reports  afiect- 
^tification  of  his  oppressive  conduct  towards  the  iog  merely  his  own  personal  power  and  con- 
rajah,  urging  the  same  with  great  virulence  sideration,  which  reports  were  not  proved,  nor 
and  asperity  as  a  proof  of  presumption  of  his  attempted  to  be  proved  ;  and,  if  proved  fur- 
Ibe  said  rajah's  disaflfection  to  the  compa-  nishing  reasons  insufficient  for  his  purpose, 
ay's  government ;  and  by  his  subsequent  acts,  and  indecent  in  any  public  proceedings.  That 
he  seems  from  the  first  to  have  resolved,  when  the  said  Hastings  did  cause  the  said  sums  of 
opportunity  should  occur,  on  a  severe  revenge,  money  to  be  rigorously  exacted,  although  no 

such  regular  battalions  as  he  pretended  to  es- 

II. — That  having  obtained,  in  his  casting  tablish  as  a  colour  for  his  demands  on  the  rajah 

▼ote,  a  majority  in  council  on  the  death  of  Sir  were  then  raised,  or  any  steps  taken  towards 

John  Clavering  and  Mr.  Monson,  he  did  sud«  raising  them.  And  when  the  said  rajah  pleaded 

denly,  and  without  any  previous  general  com-  his  inability  to  pay  the  whole  sum  at  once,  he, 

munication  with  the  members  of  the  board,  by  the  said  Hastings,  persevering  in  his  said  out- 

a  minute  of  consultation  of  the  9th  of  July,  rageous  and  violent  demeanour,  did  order  the 

1778,  make  an  extraordinary  demand,  namely,  resident  to  wait  on  the  rajah  forthwith,  and, 

'*  that  the  rajah  of  Benares  should  eonaent  to  the  *'  demand  of  him  in  person,  and  by  writing,  the 

wtabUahment  of  three  regular  battalions  of  le-  full  payment  in  specie  to  be  made  to  him  within 
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ftv«  6mj9  of  Budi  demaDd ;  and  to  declare  to  der  the  command  of  Major  Camac,  to  Beoa- 
him,  in  the  name  of  this  government,  that  his  res,  that  measures  may  be  taken  to  oblige  you 
•rading  or  neglecting  to  accomplish  the  pa>-  to  a  compliance  :  and,  in  this  case,  the  whole 
ment  thereof  within  that  space  of  time  should  be  expense  oftbe  corps,  from  the  time  of  its  march, 
deemed  ejuiwileHt  of  an  absolute  rental;  and  will  fall  on  you." 
in  case  of  noncompliance  with  this  (the  resi- 
dent's) demand,  toe  peremptorily  enjoin  you  to  VI. — That  the  said  rajah  did  a  second  and  a 
rtfrain  from  all  further  intereouree  with  him ;"  third  time  represent  to  the  said  Warren  Has- 
the  said  Hastings  appearing  by  all  his  proceed-  tings,  that  he  had  broke  his  promise,  and 
ings,  to  be  more  disposed  to  bring  on  a  quar-  the  said  Hastings  did  in  no  manner  deny  the 
rel  with  the  prince  of  Benares,  than  to  provide  same;  but  did  in  contempt  thereof,  as  well  as 
BM>oey  for  any  public  service.  of  the  original  treaty  between  the  company 

and  the  rajah,  order  two  battalions  of  troops 

IV.— That  the  said  demand  was  complied  to  march  into  his  territories,  and  in  a  manner 

with,  and  the  whole  thereof  paid  on  the  10th  the  most  harsh,  insulting,  and  despotic,  as  if 

of  October,  that  year.    And  the  said  rajah  did  to  provoke  that  prince  to  some  act  of  resis- 

write  to  the  said  Hastings  a  letter,  in  order  tance,  did  compel  him  to  the  payment  of  tha 

to  mitigate  and  molify  him,  declaring  to  the  said  second  unjust  demand ;  and  did  extort  also 

aaid  Hastings,  that  his  sole  reliance  was  on  the  sum  of  2,000/.  on  pretence  of  the  charge 

him,  '*  and  that  in  every  instance  he  depended  of  the  troops  employed  to  coerce  him. 
<m    his    fiuth,    religion,    promises,  and  ao- 

tioQs."  But  he,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  VII. — That  the  third  year,  that  is  to  say, 
as  if  the  being  reminded  of  his  fiiith  and  pro-  in  the  year  1780,  the  same  demand  was,  with 
osises  were  an  incentive  to  him  to  violate  the  the  same  menaces,  renewed ;  and  did,  as  be- 
came, although  he  had  agreed  that  his  demand  (ore,  produce  several  humble  remonstrances 
should  not  bo  drawn  into  precedent,  and  the  and  submissive  complaints,  which  the  said 
payment  of  the  bOfiOOl.  aforesaid  should  con-  Hastings  did  always  treat  as  crimes  and  otfeo- 
tinue  only  fjr  one  year,  did,  the  yrry  day  tS-  ces  of  the  highest  order  :  and  although  in  the 
ter  be  hsid  received  the  letter  aforesaid,  renew  regular  subsidy  or  tribute,  which  was  month* 
a  demand  of  the  same  nature,  and  on  the  very  ly  payable  by  treaty,  fifly  days  of  grace  were 
came  pretence,  this  year,  even  less  plausible  allowed  on  each  payment,  and  after  the  expi- 
thanthe  former,  of  three  battalions  to  be  rais-  ration  of  the  said  fifty  days,  one  quarter  per 
•d.  The  rajah,  on  being  informed  of  this  re-  cent,  only  was  provided  as  a  penalty,  he,  the 
quisition,  did  remind  the  said  Warren  Has-  said  Warren  Hastings,  on  some  short  de- 
tings  that  he  engaged,  in  the  last  year,  that  lay  of  payment  of  his  third  arbitrary  and 
but  one  payment  should  be  made,  and  that  ho  illegal  demand,  did  presume,  of  his  own  au- 
•bould  not  be  called  upon  in  future ;  and  plead-  thority,  to  impose  a  fine  or  mulct  uf  10,000/. 
iag  inability  to  discharge  the  new  demand,  on  the  said  rajah ;  and  though  it  does  not  ap- 
declared  himself  in  the  following  words  to  the  pear  whether  or  no  the  same  was  actually  le- 
■aid  Warren  Hastings  : — "  I  am  therefore  vied,  the  said  threat  was  soon  after  followed 
hopeful  you  will  be  kindly  pleased  to  excuse  by  an  order  from  the  said  Hastings,  for  the 
«ie  the  6ve  lacks  now  demanded,  and  that  no-  march  of  troops  into  the  country  of  Benares, 
thing  may  be  demanded  of  me  beyond  the  as  in  the  preceding  year, 
amount  expressed  in  the  pottah." 

VIII. — That    these  violent  and  insulting 

V.-— That  on  the  day  afler  the  receipt  of  this  measures  failing  to  provoke  the  rajah,  and  ho 

letter,  that  is,  on  the  28lh  August,  1779,  he,  having  paid  up  the  whole  demand,  the  said 

the  said  Warren  Hastings,  made  a  reply  to  Warren  Hastingi,  being  resolved  to  drive  him 

the  said  letter  ;  and  without  any  remark  what-  to  extremities,  did  make  on  the  said  rajah  a 

aoever  on  the  allegation  of  the  rajah,  stating  sudden  demand,  over  and  above  the  ordinary 

to  him  his  engagement,  that  he,  the  said  ra-  tribute  or  subsidy  of  260,000/.  per  annum, 

jah,  should  not  be  called  upon  in  future,  he  and  over  ivpd  above  the  50,000/.  extraordinaryi 

■ays,  "  I  now  repeat  my  demand,  that  you  do,  to  provide  a  body  of  cavalry  for  the  serrioa  of 

on  the  receipt  of  this,  without  evasion  or  delay,  the  Bengal  government. 
pay,  the  five  lacks  ojf  rupees  into  the  hands  of 

Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  who  has  orders  to  re-  IX.— The  demand,  as  expressed  in  the  min- 

eeive  it  from  you;  and  in  case  of  your  refusal,  ute  of  consultation,  and  in  the  public  instnio- 

to  tummoo  the  two  battalions  of  sepoys,  un-  tions  of  the  board  to  the  resident  to  make  tha 
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requisition,  is,  "  for  such  ptrt  of  the  cavmliy  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings  himself  in  his 

entertained  in  his  service  as  he  can  spare  ;**  narrative,  and  in  no  part  thereof  attempted  to 

and  the  demand  is  in  this,  and  in  no  other  man-  be  impeached,  is  more  worthy  of  credit ;  that 

ner  described  by  the  govemour-gcneral  and  is  to  say, 

council  in  their  letter  to  the  court  of  directors.  "  With  respect  to  the  horse,  you  desired  me 
But  ina  narrative  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  your  letter  to  inform  you  what  number  I 
addressed  to  Edward  Wheler,  Esquire,  it  ap-  could  afford  to  station  with  you.  I  sent  you 
pears,  that  upon  the  rajah's  making  difficulties,  a  particular  account  of  ail  that  were  in  my 
according  to  the  representation  of  the  said  Has-  service,  amounting  to  one  thousand  three  hun- 
tings, relative  to  the  said  requisition,  the  cor-  dred  horse,  of  which  several  were  stationed  at 
respondcnce  concerning  which  the  said  Hast-  distant  places ;  but  I  received  no  answer  to 
ings  hath  fraudulently  suppressed,  he,  the  said  this.  Mr.  Markham  delivered  me  an  order 
Hastings,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  requisi-  to  prepare  a  thousand  horse.  In  compliance 
tion  of  such  cavalry  as  the  rajah  could  tpttrtf  with  your  wishes,  J  collected  five  hundred 
and  which  was  all  that  by  the  order  of  council  horse,  and  a  substitute  for  the  remainder,  five 
he  was  authorized  to  make,  did,  of  his  own  hundred  burkundasses  [matchlock  men],  of 
private  and  arbitrary  authority,  in  some  letter  which  I  sent  you  information  ;  and  I  told  Mr. 
which  he  hath  suppressed,  instruct  the  resident,  Markham  that  they  were  ready  to  go  to  what- 
Markham,  to  make  a  peremptory  demand  for  ever  place  they  should  be  sent.  No  answer, 
2000  cavalry,  whidi  he  well  knew  to  be  more  however,  came  from  you  on  this  head,  and  I 
than  the  rajah's  finances  could  support,  estimat-  remained  astonished  at  the  cause  of  it.  Re- 
ing  the  provision  for  the  same  at  96,000/.  a  peatedly  I  asked  Mr.  Markham  about  an  an- 
year  at  the  lowest,  though  the  expense  of  the  swer  to  my  letter  about  the  horse ;  but  he  told 
same  would  probably  have  been  much  more  :  me,  that  he  did  not  know  the  reason  of  no  an- 
which  extravagant  demand  the  said  Hastings  swer  having  been  sent.  I  remained  aston- 
could  only  have  made  in  hopes  of  provoking  ished." 
the  rajah  to  some  imprudent  measure,  or  pas- 
sionate remonstrance.  And  this  arbitrary  de-  XH. — That  the  said  Hastings  is  guilty  of 
mand  of  cavalry  was  made,  and  peremptorily  an  high  offence,  in  not  giving  an  answer  to 
insisted  on,  although  in  the  original  treaty  with  letters  of  such  importance,  and  in  concealing 
the  said  rajah,  it  was  left  entirely  optional  the  said  letters  from  the  court  of  directors,  as 
whether  or  not  he  should  keep  up  any  cavalry  well  as  much  of  his  correspondence  with  the 
at  all:  aud  in  the  minute  of  consultation  it  residents;  and  more  particularly  in  not  direct- 
was  expressly  mentioned  to  be  thus  optional ;  ing  to  what  place  the  cavalry  and  matchlock 
snd  for  whatsoever  cavalry  he,  the  said  rajah,  men  aforesaid  should  be  sent,  when  the  rajah 
should  furnish,  he  should  be  paid  fifteen  rupees  bad  declared  they  were  ready  to  go  to  what- 
per  month  for  each  private,  and  so  in  propor-  ever  service  should  be  destined  for  them,  and  af^ 
tion  for  officers  ;  yet  the  demand  aforesaid  was  terwards  in  maliciously  accusing  the  rajah  for 
made  without  any  offer  whatsoever  of  provid-  not  having  sent  the  same, 
ing  the  said  payment  according  to  treaty. 

Xni.— That,  on  the  3d  of  February,  1781, 

X. — That  the  said  Hastings  did  soon  after,  a  new  demand  for  the  support  of  the  three  fic- 

but  upon  what  ground  does  not  appear  by  any  titious  battalions  of  sepoys  aforesaid  was  made 

minute  of  council,  or  from  any  correspondence  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings :  but,  whilst  the 

contained  in  his  narrative,  reduce  the  demand  rajah  was  paying  by  instalments  the  said  ar- 

to  fifteen  hundred,  and  afterwards  to  one  thou-  bitrary  demand,  the  said  rajah  was  alarmed 

■and  ;  by  which  he  showed  himself  to  be  sen-  with  some  intelligence  of  secret  projects  on 

Bible  of  the  extravagance  of  his  first  requisi-  foot  for  his  ruin  ;  and  being  well  apprized  of 

tion.  the  malicious  and  revengeful  temper  of  the 

said  Hastings,  in  order  to  pacify  him,  if  pos- 

XT. — That  in  consequence  of  these  requi-  sible,  offered  to  redeem  himself  by  a   large 

sitions,  as  he  asserts  in  his  narrative  aforesaid,  ransom,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand 

the  rajah  "did  offer  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  pounds  sterling,  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the 

but  sent  none."     But  the  said  Hastings  doth  company.     And  it  appears  that  the  said  alarm 

not  accompany  his  said  narrative  with  any  was  far  from  groundless  ;  for  Major  Palmer, 

Voucher  or  document  whatever  ;  and  therefore  one  of  the  secret  and  confidential  agents   c^ 

the  account  given  by  the  rajah,  and  delivered  the  said  Hastings,  hath  sworn,  on  the  4th  of 

to  the  said  Warren  Hastings  himself,  inserted  December,   1781,    at  the  desire  of  the  said 
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Wa«ra  Hastingi,  beftre  Sir  Elijah  Impej, 
to  the  following  eflTect :  that  ia  to  aaj,  **  that 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  bad  told  him,  the 
said  Palmer,  that  be,  the  said  Hastings,  had 
rejected  the  offer  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  made  by  the  rajah  of  Benares  for  the 
public  service :  and  that  he  was  resolved  to 
convert  thefaultt  committed  by  the  rajah  into  a 
public  ben^tj  and  would  exact  the  sum  of 
SOOfiOOl.  as  a  punishment  for  his  breach  of 
engagements  with  the  government  of  Bengal, 
and  acts  of  misconduct  in  his  zemindary :  and, 
if  the  rajah  should  absolutely  refuse  the  de- 
mand, that  be  would  deprive  him  of  his  zemin- 
dary, or  transfer  the  sovereignty  thereof  to  the 
nabob  of  Oude." 

XIV. — And  Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  declara- 
tion from  Scindia's  camp,  on  the  4th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1782,  did  also,  at  the  desire  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  depose  (though  not  on  oath)  concern- 
ing a  conversation  between  him  and  the  said 
Hastings  (but  mentioning  neither  the  time  nor 
place  whore  the  same  was  held)  ;  in  which 
conversation,  after  reciting  the  allegations  of 
the  said  Hastings  relative  to  several  particulars 
of  the  delay  and  backwardness  of  the  rajah  in 
paying  the  aforesaid  extra  demand,  and  his 
resolution  to  exact  from  the  rajah  '*  a  conside- 
rable sum  of  money  to  the  relief  of  the  com- 
pany's exigencies,"  he  proceeds  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  that  if  he  (the  rajah)  consented, 
you  (the  said  Warren  Hastings)  were  desi- 
rous of  establishing  hia  possessions  on  the  most 
permanent  and  eligible  footing ;  but,  if  he  refus- 
ed, you  had  it  in  your  power  to  rotse  a  large  sum 
for  the  company,  by  accepting  an  offer  which 
had  been  made  for  his  districts  by  the  vizier.'* 
And  the  said  Anderson,   in  the  declaration 
aforesaid,   made  at   the  request  of  the  said 
Hastings,  and  addressed  to  him,  expressed 
himself  as  follows  :  "  that  you  told  me  you 
had  communicated  our  designs  to  Mr  Wheler 
(his  only  remaining  colleague)  ;  and  I  believe, 
but  I  do  not  positively  recollect,  you  said  he 
concurred  in  them.**      But  no  trace  of  any 
■uch  communication  or  concurrence  did,   at 
the  time  referred  to,  or  at  any  time  ever  afler, 
appear  on  the  consultations,  as  it  ought  to  have 
done  :  and  the  said  Hastings  is  criminal  for 
having  omitted  to  enter  and  record  the  proceed- 
ing.    That  the  said  Wheler  did  also  declare, 
but  a  considerable  time  af\er  the  date  of  the 
conversations  aforesaid  that,  "  on  the  eve  of 
the  governour-general*a  departure,   the  said 
Hastings  had  told  him,  that  the  rajah's  offen- 
ces (not  stating  what  offences,  he  having  paid 
up  all  the  demands,  ordinary  and  extraordina- 


ry) loere  declared  to  require  early  poniahmem ; 
and  in  his  toealth  was  greats  and  the  compel 
ny's  exigencies  pressing^  it  was  thought  a 
measure  of  policy  and  justice  to  exact  from 
him  a  large  pecuniary  mulct  for  their  relief. 
The  sum  to  which  the  govemour  declared  hia 
resolution  to  extend  the  fine,  was  forty  or  fifty 
lacks ;  his  ability  to  pay  it  was  stated  as  a 
fact,  that  could  not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  and  the 
two  alternatives,  on  which  the  govemour  de- 
clared himself  to  have  resolved,  were,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  either  a  removal  from 
his  zemindary  entirely  ;  or,  by  taking  imme- 
diate possession  of  all  his  forts,  to  obtain  out 
of  the  treasure  deposited  in  them  the  above 
sum  for  the  company." 

XV. — That,  in  the  declaration  of  the  said 
Wheler,  the  time  of  the  conversation  afore- 
said is  stated  to  be  on  the  eve  of  the  govem- 
our's  departure,  and  then  said  to  be  confiden- 
tial ;  nor  is  it  said  or  insinuated  that  he  knew 
or  ever  heard  thereof  at  a  more  early  period  ; 
though  it  appears  by  Major  Palmer's  affidavit, 
that  the  design  of  taking,  not  four  or  five,  but 
absolutely  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the 
rajah,  was  communicated  to  him  as  early  as  the 
month  of  June.  And  it  does  not  appear  by  the 
declarations  of  the  said  Wheler,  he  did  ever 
casually  or  officially  approve  of  the  measure ; 
which  long  concealment  and  late  communica- 
tion, time  not  being  allowed  to  his  colleague 
to  consider  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
such  a  project,  or  to  advise  any  precaution 
concerning  the  same,  ia  a  high  misdemeanour. 

XVI. — That  the  said  Hastings,  having  form- 
ed a  resolution  to  execute  one  of  the  three  vio- 
lent and  arbitrary  resolutions  aforesaid,  name- 
ly, to  sell  the  company's  sovereignty  over  Be- 
nares to  the  nabob  of  Oude  ;  or  to  dispossess 
the  rajah  of  his  territories ;  or  to  seize  upon 
his  forts,  and  to  plunder  them  of  the  treasure 
therein  contained,  to  the  amount  of  four  or 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  did  reject  the 
offer  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  tender- 
ed by  the  said  rajah  for  his  redemption  from 
the  injuries  which  he  had  discovered  that  the 
said  Hastings  had  clandestinely  meditated 
against  him,  although  the  sum  aforesaid  would 
have  been  a  considerable  and  seasonable  acqui- 
sition at  that  time ;  the  said  Hastings  being 
determined,  at  a  critical  period,  to  risk  the  ex- 
istence of  the  British  empire,  rather  than  fail 
in  the  gratification  of  his  revenge  against  th« 
said  rajah. 

XVII.— That  the  first  of  hia  thre«  inatitu^ 
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ad  projects,  namely,  the  depriring  the  rajmh 
of  his  territories,  was  by  himself  considered 
as  a  measure  likely  to  be  productive  of  much 
odium  to  the  British  |ovemmcnt ;  he  having 
declared,  whatever  opmions  he  might  enter- 
tain of  its  justice,  ''  that  it  would  have  an  ap- 
pearance oittvtrity ;  and  might  furnish  grounds 
unfavourable  to  the  credit  of  our  government^ 
and  to  hU  own  reptUatiottf  from  the  natural  in- 
fluence which  every  act  of  rigour^  exercised 
in  the  persons  of  men  in  elevated  stfiiotions,  is 
apt  to  impress  on  those  who  are  too  remote 
from  the  scene  of  action  to  judge,  by  any  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  themselves,  of  their  motivra 
or  propriety."  And  the  second  attempt,  the 
sum  of  money  which  he  aimed  at  by  attacking 
the  fortresses  of  the  rajah,  and  plundering  them 
of  the  treasure  supposed  to  be  there  secured 
besides  the  obvious  uncertainty  of  acquiring 
what  was  tltus  sought,  would  be  liable  to  the 
same  imputations  with  the  former.  And  with 
regard  to  the  third  project,  namely,  the  sale 
of  the  company's  sovereignty  to  the  nabob  of 
Oude  and  his  having  actually  received  propo- 
sals for  the  same,  it  was  an  high  offence  to  the 
company,  as  presuming,  without  their  authori- 
ty or  consent,  to  put  up  to  sale  their  sovereign 
rights  ;  and  particularly  to  put  them  up  to  sale 
to  that  very  person,  against  whom  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  said  province  had  been  declared 
by  the  govemour-general  and  council  to  be  ne- 
cessary, as  a  barrier  for  the  security  of  the  other 
Erovinces,  in  case  of  a  future  rupture  with  him. 
t  was  an  heinous  injury  to  the  said  rajah,  to 
attempt  to  change  his  relation  without  his 
consent,  especially  on  account  of  the  person 
to  whom  he  was  to  be  made  over  for  money, 
by  reason  of  the  knovm  enmity  subsisting  be- 
tween his  family  and  that  of  the  nabob,  who 
was  to  be  the  purchaser  ;  and  it  was  a  griev- 
ous outrage  on  the  innocent  inhabitants  of  the 
zemindary  of  Benares,  to  propose  putting  them 
under  a  person  long  before  described  by  him- 
self to  the  court  of  directors,  "  to  want  the 
qualities  of  the  head  and  heart  requisite  for 
his  station ;"  and  a  letter  from  the  Biitish  re- 
sident at  Oude,  transmitted  to  the  said  court, 
represents  him  "  to  have  wholly  lost,  by  his 
oppresnonM,  the  confidence  and  affections  of 
his  own  subjects  ;"  and  whose  distresses,  and 
the  known  disorders  in  his  government,  he,  the 
said  Hastings,  did  attribute  solely  to  his  own 
bad  conduct  and  evil  character  ;  admitting  al- 
so in  a  letter  written  to  Edward  Wheler,  Esq. 
and  transmitted  to  the  court  of  directors, "  that 
many  circumstances  did  &vour  suspicion  of  his 
(the  nabob's)  fidelity  to  the  English  interest, 
the  nabob  being  surrounded  by  men  base  in 


their  characters,  and  improrideot  in  their  ob- 
derstandings,  his  favourites,  and  his  compan- 
ions of  his  looser  hours.  These  had  ererj 
cause  to  dread  the  effect  of  my  influence  on 
theirs  \  and  both  these,  and  the  relations  of  the 
fiimily,  whose  views  of  consequence  and  pow- 
er were  intercepted  by  our  participation  in  the 
administration  of  his  affairs,  entertained  a 
mortal  hatred  to  our  nation,  and  openly  avow- 
ed it."  And  the  said  Hastings  was  well  aware, 
that  in  case  the  nabob,  by  him  described  in  the 
manner  aforesaid,  on  making  such  purchase, 
should  continue  to  observe  the  terms  of  his 
father's  original  covenants  and  engagements 
with  the  rajah,  and  should  pay  the  company 
the  only  tribute  which  he  could  lawfully  exact 
from  the  said  rajah,  it  was  impossible  that  he 
could,  for  the  mere  naked  and  unprofitable 
rights  of  a  sovereignty  paramount,  afford  to 
offer  so  great  a  sum  as  the  rajah  did  offer  to 
the  said  Hastings  for  his  redemption  from  op- 
pression. Such  an  acquisition  to  the  nabob 
(while  he  kept  his  faith)  could  not  possibly 
be  of  any  advantage  whatever  to  him ;  and 
that,  therefore,  if  a  great  sum  was  to  be  paid 
by  the  nabob  of  Oude,  it  must  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oppression,  and  violation  of  public 
faith,  to  be  perpetrated  in  the  person  of  the 
said  nabob,  to  an  extent  and  in  a  manner, 
which  the  said  Hastings  was  then  apprehen- 
sive he  could  not  justify  to  the  court  of  direc- 
tors, as  his  own  personal  act. 


PART  HI. 

ZXPULBION  or  THE  RAJAH  OF  BENARES 

I. — That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  be- 
ing resolved  on  the  ruin  of  the  rajah  aforesaid, 
as  a  preliminary  step  thereto,  did,  against  the 
express  orders  of  the  court  of  directors,  re- 
move Francis  Fowke,  Esq.  the  company's 
resident  at  the  city  of  Benares,  without  any 
complaint,  or  pretence  of  complaint  whatso- 
ever, but  merely  on  his  own  declaration,  that 
he  must  have,  as  a  resident  at  Benares,  a  per- 
son of  his  own  special  and  personal  nomina- 
tion and  confidence,  and  not  a  man  of  the  com- 
pany's nomination ;  and  in  the  place  of  the 
said  Francis  Fowke,  thus  illegally  divested  of 
his  office,  did  appoint  thereto  another  servant 
of  the  company  of  his  own  choice. 

II. — That  soon  afler  he  had  removed  the 
company's  resident,  he  prepared  for  a  journey 
to  the  upper  provinces,  and  particularly  to 
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la  ordtr  to  OMate  tiM  wick^  ud    oWemnM  to  tlM  plae«  tad  penon  of  the 

pocfidiottt  dosignt  by  him  beforo  meditated  wad    said  Hastings,  but  which  the  said  Hastings  did 

ooDtrived ;  and  although  he  did  communicate    afterwards  groundlMsly  and  maliciously  re- 

his  purpose  privately  to  such  persons  as  he     present  as  an  indication  of  a  design  upon  hit 

thought  fit  to  intrust  therewith,  he  did  not  en-     life ;  and  the  said  rajah  came  into  the  pinnace, 

ter  any  thing  on  the  consultations  to  that  pur-     in  which  the  said  Hastings  was  carried,  and 

pose,  or  record  the  principles,  real  or  pretend-     in  a  lowly  and  suppliant  manner,  alone,  and 

ad,  on  which  he  had  resolved  to  act,  nor  did     without  any  guard  or  attendance  whatsoever, 

he  state  any  guilt  in  the  rajah,  which  he  in-     inlreated  his  favour ;  and  being  received  with 

tended  to  punish,  or  charge  him,  the  said  rm-     great  sternness  and  arrogance,  he  did  put  his 

jah,  with  entertaining  any  hostile  intentions,     turban  in  the  lap  of  the  said  Hastings,  thereby 

the  effects  of  which  were  to  be  prevented  by     signifying,  that  he  abandoned  his  life  and  (br- 

any  strong  measure  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he     tune  to  his  disposal,  and  then  departed ;  the 

did  industriously  conceal  his  real  designs  from     said  Hastings  not  apprehending,  nor  having 

the  court  of  directors,  and  did  fallaciously  en-     any  reason  to  apprehend,  any  violence  what- 

ter  on  the  consultations  a  minute,  declaratory     soever  to  his  person. 

to  purposes  wholly  different  therefrom,  and 

which  supposed  nothing  more  than  an  amica^*         IV. — That  the  said  Hastings,  in  the  utmost 
Readjustment,  founded  on  the  treaties  between     security  and  freedom  from  apprehension,  did 
the  company  and  the  rajah,  investing  himself    pursue  his  journey,  and  did  arrive  at  the  city 
by  hiM  said  minute  with  "  full  power  and  au-     of  Benares  on  the  14th  of  August,  1781,  somo 
thority  to  form  $uch  arrangements  with  the  ra-     hours  before  the  rajah,  who,  soon  after  his  ar- 
jah  of  Benares,  for  the  belter  government  and     rival,  intended  to  pay  him  a  visit  of  honour 
management  of  his  zemindary,  and  to  perform     and  respect  at  his  quarters,  but  was  by  the  said 
such  acts  for  the  improvement  of  the  interest,     Hastings  rudely  and  insolently  forbid,  until  ho 
which  the  company  possesses  in  it,  as  he  shall     should  receive  hiM  permission.     And  the  said 
think  JU  and  contonant  to  the  mutual  engage     Hastings,  although  he  had  previously  deter- 
jnenis  mheitting  between  the  company  and  the     mined  on  the  ruin  of  the  said  rajah,  in  order  to 
rajaJi;^^  and  for  this  and  other  purposes  he  did     afford  some  colour  of  regularity  and  justice  to 
invest  himself  with   the  whole  power  of  the     his  proceedings,  did,  on  the  day  after  his  ar^ 
council,  giving  to  himself  an  authority,  as  ifhis     rival,  that  is,  on  the  16th  day  of  August,  1781, 
acts  had  been  the  acts  of  the  council  itself;     send  to  the  rajah  a  charge  in  writing,  whidi 
which,  though  a  power  of  a  dangerous,  unwar-     though  informal  and  irregular,  may  be  reduced 
rantable,and  illegal  extent,  yet  does  plainly  im-     to  four  articles :  two  general,  and  two  particu- 
ply  the  following  limits,  namely  that  the  acts     lar ;  the  first  of  the  general,  being,  "  that  he 
done  should  be  arranged  toith  the  rajah,  that  is,     (the  rajah)  had,  by  means  of  secret  agents,  en* 
with  AiseonMft/,*  and  secondly,  that  they  should     deavoured  to  excite  disorders  in  the  govern* 
be  consonant  to  the  actual  engagements  be-     ment,  on  which  he  depended :"  the  second, 
tween  the  parties  ;  and  nothing  ap|>ears  in  the     **  that  he  had  suffered  the  daily  perpetration 
minuteconferringthe  said  power,  which  did  ex-     of  robberies  and  murders,  even  in  the  streets 
press  or  imply  any  authority  for  depriving  the     of  Benares,  to  the  great  and  public  scandal 
rajah  of  bis  government,  or  selling  the  sove-     of  the  English  name." 
reign ty  thereof  to  his  hereditary  enemy,  or  for 

the  plunder  of  his  fort  treasures.  V.—- That  it  appears,  that  the  said  Warren 

Hastings  is  guilty  of  an  high  offence,  contrary 
ni.—> That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  justice,  in  the 
having  formed  the  plans  aforesaid  for  the  ruin  said  mode  of  charging  misdemeanours  witb- 
of  the  rajah,  did  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the  city  out  any  specification  of  person,  or  place,  or 
of  Benares  with  a  great  train,  but  with  a  very  time,  or  act,  or  any  offer  of  specification  or 
small  force,  not  much  exceeding  six  companies  proofs,  by  which  the  party  charged  may  bo 
of  regular  black  soldiers,  to  perpetrate  some  of  enabled  to  refute  the  same,  in  order  to  unjustly 
the  unjust  and  violent  acts  by  him  meditated  load  his  reputation,  and  to  prejudice  him  wim 
and  resolved  on,  and  the  said  Hastings  was  regard  to  the  articles  more  clearly  specified, 
met,  according  to  the  usage  of  distinguished 

persons  in  that  country,  by  the  rajah  of  Be-  VI.^That  the  two  specified  articles  rekto 
nares  with  a  very  great  attendance,  both  in  to  ceruin  delays  :  the  first,  with  regard  to  pay- 
boats  and  on  shore,  which  attendence  he  did  ment  of  the  sums  of  money  unjustly  extortad 
apparently  intend  as  a  mark  of  honour  and     as  aforesaid  :  and  the  second,  thenon-compli- 
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■Boe  with  a  reqniMtion  of  caTalry ;  which  noD- 
oompliance  the  said  HMtingi  (eren  if  the  said 
charges  had  been  founded)  did  falsely,  and  in 
eooiradiction  to  all  law,  ajffinn  and  maintain 
(in  his  accusation  against  the  rajah,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  him)  "  to  amount  to  a  tUred 
charge  of  disaffection  and  infidelity  to  the 
government  on  which  you  depend."  And  fur- 
ther proceeded  as  follows  :  '^  I  therefore  judg- 
ed it  proper  to  state  them  (the  said  charges) 
thus  fUlly  to  you  in  writing,  and  to  require 
your  answer  ;  and  this  I  expect  immediately.** 
That  the  said  Hastings,  stating  his  pretended 
focts  to  amount  to  a  charge  of  the  nature  (as 
be  would  have  it  understood)  of  high  treason, 
and  therefore  calling  for  an  immediate  answer, 
did  wilfully  act  against  the  rules  of  natural  jus- 
tice, which  requires  that  a  convenient  time 
should  be  given  to  answer,  proportioned  to  the 
greatness  of  the  offence  alleged,  and  the  heavy 
penalties  which  attend  it ;  and  when  he  did 
arrogate  to  himself  a  right  both  to  charge  and 
to  judge  in  his  own  person,  he  ought  to  have  al- 
lowed the  rajah  full  opportunity  for  conferring 
with  his  ministers,  his  doctors  of  law,  and  his 
accountants,  on  the  facts  charged,  and  on  the 
criminality  inferred  in  the  said  accusation  of 
disloyalty  and  dissatisfaction,  or  offences  of 
that  quality. 

VII. — That  the  said  rajah  did,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  disadvantages  aforesaid,  deli- 
Ter  in,  upon  the  very  evening  of  the  day  of  the 
charge  a  full,  complete,  and  specific  answer  to 
the  two  articles  therein  specified ;  and  did  al- 
lege, and  offer  proof,  that  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
traordinary demands  of  the  said  Hastings  had 
been  actually  long  before  paid  and  discharged  ; 
and  did  state  a  proper  defence  with  regard  to 
the  cavalry,  even  supposing  him  bound  (when 
be  was  not  bound)  to  furnish  any.  And  the 
■aid  rajah  did  make  a  direct  denial  of  the  truth 
of  the  two  general  articles,  and  did  explain 
himself  on  the  same  in  as  satisfactory  a  man- 
ner, and  as  fully  as  their  nature  could  permit ; 
offering  to  enter  into  immediate  detail  of  the 
points  in  issue  between  him  and  the  said 
Hastings,  in  the  remarkable  words  following ; 
"  My  enemies,  with  a  view  to  my  ruin,  have 
made  Odse  representations  to  you.  Now  that, 
happily  for  me,  you  have  yourself  arrived  at 
this  place,  you  will  be  able  to  ascertain  all  the 
circumstances ;  first,  relative  to  the  horse ; 
secondly,  to  my  people  going  to  Calcutta; 
and,  thirdly,  the  dates  of  the  receipts  of  the 
particular  sums  above  mentioned.  You  will 
then  know  whether  I  have  amused  you  with  a 
fiilsc  representation,  or  made  a  just  report  to 


you."  And  in  the  said  answer,  the  said  rajah 
complained,  but  in  the  roost  modest  terms,  of 
an  injury  to  him  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
criminal  nature,  in  transactions  of  such  mo- 
ment, namely,  his  not  receiving  any  answer 
to  his  letters  and  petitions  ;  and  concluded  in 
the  following  words  :  "  I  have  never  swerved 
in  the  smallest  degree  from  my  duty  to  you. 
It  remains  with  you  to  decide  on  all  these  mat- 
ters. I  am  in  every  case  your  slave.  What 
is  just  I  have  represented  to  you.  May  your 
prosperity  increase 


r» 


VIII.— That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  was 
bound,  by  the  essential  principles  of  natural 
justice,  to  attend  to  the  claim  made  by  the  ra- 
jah to  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  and  inquiry  into 
the  matter  of  accusation  brought  against  him 
by  the  said  Hastings,  at  a  time  and  place, 
which  furnished  all  proper  materials,  and  the 
presence  of  all  necessary  witnesses;  but  the 
said  Hastings,  instead  of  instituting  the  said 
inquiry,  and  granting  trial,  did  receive  an 
humble  request  for  justice  from  a  great  prince 
as  afresh  offence,  and  a  personal  insult  to  him- 
self; and  did  conceive  a  violent  passion  of 
anger,  and  a  strong  resentment  thereat,  de- 
claring, that  he  did  consider  the  said  answer 
as  not  only  unsatisfactory  in  substance,  but 
offensive  in  style.  "  This  answer  you  will 
perceive  to  be  not  only  unsatisfactory  in  sub- 
stance but  offensive  in  style ;  and  less  a  vin- 
dication of  himself  tJian  a  recrimination  on  me. 
It  expresses  no  concern  for  the  causes  of 
complaint  contained  in  my  letter,  or  desire  to 
atone  for  them,  nor  the  smallest  intention  to 
pursue  a  different  line  of  conduct.  An  answer 
couched  nearly  in  terms  of  defiance  to  requi- 
sitions of  so  serious  a  nature,  I  could  not  but 
consider  as  a  etrong  indication  of  that  spirit  of 
independency  which  the  rajah  has  for  some 
years  past  assumed,  and  of  which  indeed  I  had 
early  observed  other  manifest  symtoms,  both 
before  and  from  the  instant  of  my  arrival." — 
Which  representation  is  altogether,  and  in  all 
parts  thereof,  groundless  and  injurious  ;  as  the 
substance  of  the  answer  is  a  justification  pro- 
per to  be  pleaded,  and  the  style,  if  in  any 
thing  exceptionable,  it  is  in  its  extreme  hu- 
mility, resulting  rather  from  an  unmanly  and 
abject  spirit,  than  from  any  thing  of  an  offen- 
sive liberty  ;  but  being  received  as  disrespect- 
ful by  the  said  Hastings,  it  abundantly  indi- 
cates the  tyrannical  arrogance  of  the  said  Has- 
tings, and  the  depress  ion  into  whidi  the  natives 
are  sunk  under  the  British  government. 

IX. — That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  pro- 
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tandiBf  to  hkf  been  much  ftlarmed  at  the  o^ 
ftneire  language  of  the  laid  rajah's  defencOf 
^T^j  at  certain  appearances  of  independency ; 
which  he  had  observed,  not  only  on  former 
occasions,  but  since  his  arrival  at  Benares 
(where  he  had  been  but  little  more  than  one 
day)  and  which  appearances  he  never  has  spe- 
cified in  any  one  instance,  did  assert  that  he 
conceived  himself  indispensably  obliged  to 
adopt  some  decisive  plan  ;  and  without  any 
further  inquiry  or  consultation  (which  appears) 
with  any  person,  did,  at  ten  o'clock  of  the  very 
night  on  which  he  received  the  before-men- 
tioned full  and  satis&ctory,  as  well  as  submis- 
sive answer,  send  an  order  to  the  British  resi- 
dent (then  being  a  public  minister  represent- 
ing the  British  government  at  the  court  of  the 
aaKi  rajah,  and  as  such  bound  by  the  law  of 
nations  to  respect  the  prince  at  whose  court 
he  was  resident,  and  not  to  attempt  any  thing 
against  his  person  or  state ;  and  who  ought 
not  therefore  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  said 
Hastings,  and  compelled  to  serve  in  that  busi- 
ness) that  he  should  on  the  next  morning  arrest 
the  said  prince  in  hio  place,  and  keep  him  in 
bis  custody  until  further  orders ;  which  said 
order  being  conceived  in  the  most  peremptory 
terms,  the  rajah  was  put  under  arrest,  with  a 
guard  of  about  thirty  orderly  sepoys,  with  their 
awords  drawn ;  and  the  particulars  thereof 
were  reported  to  him  as  follows  : 

"nOIfOURABLC   SIR, 

"  I  this  morning,  in  obedience  to  your 
orders  of  last  night,  proceeded  with  a  few  of  my 
orderlies,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Stalker 
to  Shewalla  Ghaut,  the  present  residence  of 
Rajah  Cheit  Sing,  and  acquainted  him  it  was 
your  pleasure  he  should  consider  himself  in 
arrest ;  that  he  should  order  his  people  to  be- 
have in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner,  for  that 
any  attempt  to  re»eue  would  be  attended  with 
kit  own  dettruction.  The  nyoA  tubmitted 
^ietly  to  the  arrett,  and  assured  me,  that 
whatever  were  your  orders,  he  was  ready  im- 
plicitly to  obey  :  he  hoped  that  you  would  al- 
low him  a  eubtittenee ;  but  as  for  hitxemindo' 
ry,  hie  forte  f  and  hie  treaeure^  he  woe  ready  to 
lajf  them  at  your  feet,  and  hie  life  if  required. 
He  expressed  himself  much  hurt  at  the  igno- 
miny, which  he  affirms  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  his  confinement ;  and  entreated  me 
to  return  to  you  with  the  foregoing  submission, 
hoping  that  you  would  make  allowances  for  his 
youth  and  inexperience,  and  in  consideration 
of  his  &ther's  name  release  him  from  his  con* 
finement,  as  soon  as  he  riiould  prove  the  sin- 


cerity of  his  ofTeni,  and  himself  deeenring  of 
your  compassion  and  forgiveness.'* 

X. — That  a  further  order  was  given,  that 
every  servant  ofthe  rajah  should  be  disarmed, 
and  a  certain  number  only  lefl  to  attend  him, 
under  a  strict  watch.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afler  this  conversation,  two  companies  of  gre- 
nadier sepoys  were  sent  to  the  rajah's  place 
by  the  said  Hastings ;  and  the  rajah  being  dis- 
mayed by  this  unexpected  and  unprovoked 
treatment,  wrote  two  short  letters  or  petitions 
to  the  said  Hastings,  under  the  greatest  ap- 
parent dejection  at  the  outrage  and  dishonour 
he  had  suffered  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  (all 
imprisonment  of  persons  of  rank  being  held 
in  that  country  as  a  mark  of  indelible  infamy  ; 
and  he  also  in  all  probability  considering  his 
imprisonment  as  a  prelude  to  the  taking  away 
his  life)  and  in  the  first  ofthe  said  petitions  he 
did  express  himself  in  this  manner :  "  What- 
ever may  he  your  pleasure,  do  it  with  your  own 
hands  ;  I  am  your  slave.  What  occasion  can 
there  be  fbr  a  guard  ?"  And  in  the  other,  "  my 
honour  was  bestowed  upon  me  by  your  high- 
ness. It  depends  on  you  alone  to  take  away,  or 
not  to  take  away  the  country  out  of  my  hands. 
In  case  my  honour  is  not  left  to  me,  how  shall 
1  be  equal  to  the  business  ofthe  government? 
Whoever,  with  his  hands  in  a  supplicating 
posture,  is  ready  with  his  life  and  property, 
what  necessity  can  there  be  for  him  to  be  dealt 
with  in  this  way  1" 

XI.-^That  according  to  the  said  Hastings's 
narrative  of  this  transaction,  he,  the  said  Has- 
tings, on  account  ofthe  apparent  despondency, 
in  which  these  letters  were  written,  "  thought 
it  neceeeary  to  give  him  eome  encouragement ;" 
and  therefore  wrote  him  a  note  of  a  few  lines, 
carelessly  and  haughtily  expressed,  and  little 
calculated  to  relieve  him  from  his  uneasiness, 
promising  to  send  to  him  a  person  to  explain 
particulars  ;  and  desiring  him  "  to  set  his  mind 
at  rest,  and  not  to  conceive  any  terrour  or  ap- 
prehension." To  which  an  answer  of  grmt 
humility  and  dejection  was  received. 

XII. — That  the  report  ofthe  rajah's  arrMt 
did  cause  a  great  alarm  in  the  city,  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  which  the  rajah's  palace  is  situated, 
and  in  the  adjacent  country.  The  people  were 
filled  with  dismay  and  anger  at  the  outrage  and 
indignity  offered  to  a  prince,  under  whose  go- 
vernment they  enjoyed  much  ease  and  happi- 
ness. Under  these  circumstances,  the  rajah 
desired  leave  to  perfcrm  his  ablutions ;  which 
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WM  reTuted,  unlots  he  Mnt  for  watmr,  and  per*  fteeiona  (nid  by  the  said  Hastings  to  be  indo* 

formed  that  ceremony  on  the  spot.     This  he  finite  and  un^plied)  of  fidelity  :  but  the  said 

did.     And  soon  after,  some  of  the  people,  who  Warren  Hastings,  though  bound  by  his  duty 

now  began  to  surround  the  palace  in  cooside-  to  hear  the  said  rajah,  and  to  prevent  extre- 

rable  numbers,  attempting  to  force  their  way  mities  if  possible,  being  filled  with  insolence 

into  the  palace,  a  British  officer,  commanding  and  malice,  did  not  think  it  "  becoming  o(  him 

the  guard  upon  the  rajah,  struck  one  of  them  to  make  any  reply  to  it ;  and  that  he  thought 

with  his  sword.     The  people  grew  more  and  he  ordered  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  be  told 

more  irritated  ;  but  a  message  being  sent  fi^m  that  it  rs^utred  fume.*' 
the  rajah  to  appease  them,  thisy  continued,  on 

this  interposition,  for  a  while  quiet.     Then  XIV. — That  this  letter  of  submission  hav- 
the  rajah  retired  to  a  sort  of  stone  parilion  or  ing  been  received,  the  said  rajah,  not  discour- 
bastion,  to  perform  his  devotions,  the  guard  of  aged  or  provoked  from  using  every  attempt 
•epoys  attending  him  in  this  act  of  religion,  towards  peace  and  reconciliatitm,  did  again  ap- 
In  the  mean  time,  a  person  of  the  meanest  sta-  ply,  on  the  very  morning  following,  to  Richard 
tion,  called  a  chudbor,  at  best  answering  to  our  Jc^son,  Esquire,  for  his  interposition,  but  to 
common   beadle  or  tipstaiT,  was  sent  with  a  no  purpose ;  and  did  likewise,  with  as  little 
message  (of  what  nature  does  not  appear)  from  effect,  send  a  message  to  CantA  Babu,  native 
Mr.  Hastings,  or  the  resident,  to  the  prince  steward   and   confidential  agent   of  the  said 
nnder  arrest  ;  and  this  base  person,  without  Hastings,  which  was  afterwards  reduced  into 
regard  to  the  rank  of  the  prisoner,  or  to  his  writing,  *'to  exculpate  himself  from  any  con- 
then  occupation,  addressed  him  in  a  rude,  hois-  cem  in  what  had  passed,  and  to  profess  his 
terous  manner,  "  passionately  and  insulting-  obedience  to  his  will  (Hastings's)  in  whatever 
ly,"  (as  the  said  rajah  has  without  contradio-  way  he  shouU  dictate.**     But  the  said  Hast- 
tion  asserted)  "  and,  reviling  him  with  a  loud  togs*  for  several  false  and  contradictory  rea- 
▼oice,  gave  both  him  and  his  people  the  vilest  aons  by  him  assigned,  did  not  take  any  advan- 
■buse ;"  and  the  manner  and  matter  being  ob-  tage  of  the  said  opening,  attributing  the  same 
■ervable  and  audible  to  the  multitude,  divided  to  artifice  in  order  to  gain  time  ;  but  instead  of 
only   by  an  open  stone  lattice  from  the  scene  accepting  the  said  submission,  he  did  resolve 
within,  a  firing  commenced  from  without  the  upon  flight  from  the  city  of  Benares,  and  did 
palace ;  on  which  the  rajah  again  interposed,  suddenly  fly  therefrom  in  great  confusion, 
and  did  what  in  him  lay  to  suppress  the  tu- 
mult, until  an  English  oflScer  striking  him  with  XY. — That  the  said  Hastings  did  persc- 
a  sword,  and  wounding  him  on   the  hand,  the  ^ere  in  his  resolution:*  nut  to  listen  to  any 
poeple  no  longer  kept  any  measures,  but  broke  submission,  or  offer  of  accommodation  what- 
through  the  inclosure  of  the  palace.    Theinso-  soever,  though  several  were  afterwards  made 
lent  tipstaff  was  first  cut  down,  and  the  mul-  through  alrooet  every  person  who  might  be 
titude  fklling  upon  the  sepoys  and  the  English  supposed  to  have  influence  with  him,  but  did 
officers,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  were  cause  the  rajah*s  troops  to  be  attacked  and  fall- 
cut  to  pieces ;  the  soldiers  having  been  order-  «n  upon,  though  they  only  acted  on  the  de- 
ed to  that  service  without  any  chtu-ges  for  their  fensive  (as  the  rajah  has  without  contradiction 
pieces.    And  in  this  tumult  the  rajah,  being  asserted)  and  thereby,  and  by  his  preceding 
justly  fearful  of  &Uing  into  the  hands  of  the  refusalof  propositions  of  the  same  nature,  and 
said  Hastings,  did  make  his  escape  over  the  by  other  his  perfidious,  unjust,  and  tyrannical 
walls  of  his  palace  by  means  of  a  rope,  formed  acts  by  him  perpetrated  and  done^ano  by  his  to- 
of  his  turban  tied  together,  into  a  boat  upon  tal  improvidence  in  not  taking  any  one  ration- 
tbe  river,  and  from  thence  into  a  place  of  se-  al  security  whatsoever  against  the  inevitable 
curity ;  abandonin^r  many  of  his  family  to  the  consequences  of  those  acts,  did  make  himself 
discretion  of  the  said  Hastings,  who  did  cause  guilty  of  all  the  mutual  slaughter  and  devasta^ 
the  said  palace  to  be  occupied  by  a  company  tion  which  ensued,  as  well  as,  in  his  opinion,  of 
of  soldiers  after  the  flight  of  the  rajah.  the  imminent  danger  of  the  total  subversion 

of  the  British  power  in  India,  by  the  risk  of 

Xin.^That  the  rajah,  as  soon  as  he  had  his  own  person,  which  he  asserts  that  it  did 

arrived  at  a  place  of  refuge,  did,  on  the  rery  run ;  as  also,  "  that  it  ought  not  to  be  thought 

day  of  his  flight  send  a  suppliant  letter  to  the  that  he  attributed  too  much  consequence  to  his 

said  Hastings,  filled  with  expressions  of  con-  personal  safety,  when  he  supposed  iht  faU^f 

evm  (affirmed  by  the  said  Hastings  to  be  slight  the  British  empire  in  India  connected  wtfA  it ; 

expressions)  for  what  had  happened,  and  pro-  and  that,  mean  as  its  substance  may  be,  its  ac- 
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eidental  qiMlities  were  equiTalent  to  those,  of  troopi  to  diipoeeoM  them  c£  her  nid  reei- 
whidi,  like  the  charmcters  of  a  talisman  in  the  dence,  and  to  seize  upon  her  money  and  effects 
Arabian  mythology,  formed  the  essence  of  the  although  she  did  not  stand,  even  by  himself, 
■tate  itself,  representation,  title,  and  the  eati-  accused  of  any  offence  whatsoever  ;  pretend- 
mote  of  the  public  opinion.  That  had  he  fall-  ing,  but  not  proving,  and  not  attempting  to 
en,  such  a  stroke  would  be  universally  consi-  prove  then  nor  since,  that  the  treasures  therein 
dered  as  decisive  of  the  national  fate.  Every  contained  were  the  property  of  the  rajah,  and 
■tate  round  it  would  have  started  into  arms  not  her  own;  and  did,  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
against  it :  and  every  tubject  of  it*  oum  domi-  British  soldiery  to  rapine  and  outrage,  issue 
men  would,  according  to  their  eevercU  abiliiieaf  to  them  several  barbarous  orders,  contrary  to 
have  become  it»  enemy^  And  that  several  he  the  practice  of  civilized  nations,  relative  to 
knew,  and  has  declared,  that  though  the  said  their  property,  moveable  and  immoveable, 
stroke  was  not  struck,  great  convulsions  did  attended  with  unworthy  and  unbecoming  me* 
actually  ensue  from  his  proceedings.  *'  That  naces,  highly  offensive  to  the  manners  of  the 
half  the  province  of  Oude  was  in  a  state  of  as  East,  and  the  pcuticular  respect  there  paid  to 
complete  rebellion  as  that  of  Benares  :"  and  the  female  sex ;  which  letters  and  orders  as 
that  invasions,  tumults,  and  insurections  were  well  as  the  letters  which  he  had  received 
occasioned  thereby  in  various  other  parts.  from  the  officers  concerned,  the  said  Hasting! 

did  unlawfully  suppress,  until  fbrced  by  the 

XVI. — That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  disputes  between  him  and  the  said  officers  to 

after  he  had  collected  his  forces  from  all  parts,  discover  the  same  ;  and  the  said  orders  were 

did,  with  little  difficulty  or  bloodshed,  subse-  as  follow  : 

quent  to  that  time,  on  the  part  of  his  troops,  "  I  am  this  instant  favoured  with  yours  of 
and  in  a  few  days,  entirely  reduce  the  said  pro-  yesterday.  Mine  of  the  same  date  (f  2d  Oo- 
▼ince  of  Benares ;  and  did,  afler  the  said  short  tober,  1781)  has  before  this  time  acquainted 
and  little  resisted  hostility,  and  cold  blood,  is-  you  with  my  resolutions  and  sentiments  res- 
■ue  an  order  for  burning  a  certain  town,  in  pecting  the  rannee  (the  mother  of  the  Rajah 
which  he  accused  the  people  at  large  of  having  Cheit  Sing) ;  I  think  every  demand  she  has 
killed, "  upon  what  provocation  he  knows  not,"  made  to  you,  except  that  of  safety  and  respect 
certain  wounded  sepoys,  who  were  prisoners  ;  for  her  person,  is  unreasonable.  If  the  re> 
which  order,  being  generally  given,  when  it  ports  brought  to  me  are  true,  your  rejecting 
was  his  duty  to  have  made  some  inquiry  con*  her  qffere,  or  any  negotiationa  toith  her,  would 
ceming  particular  offenders,  but  which  he  did  soon  obtain  you  possession  of  the  fort  upon 
never  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  was  cruel,  your  own  terms.  I  apprehend  that  she  will 
inhuman,  and  tended  to  the  destruction  of  the  contrive  to  defraud  the  captore  of  a  constdero- 
revenues  of  the  company ;  and  that  this,  and  hie  part  of  the  booty  by  being  tiiffered  to  retire 
other  acts  of  devastation  did  cause  the  loss  of  without  examination.  But  this  t>  your  const- 
two  months  of  the  collections.  deration  and  not  mine.     I  should  be  very  eor^ 

ry  that  your  qficera  and  eoldiera  het  ANY 

XVII.— That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  PART  of  the  reward  to  which  they  are  to  well 

did  not  only  refuse  the  submissions  of  the  said  entitled;  bnt  I  cannot  make  any  objection,  aa 

rajah,  which  were  frequently  repeated  through  you  must  be  the  best  judge  of  the  expediency 

various  persons  afler  he  had  lefl  Benares  and  of  the  promieed  indulgence  to  the  rannee. 

even  afler  the  defeat  of  certain  of  the  compa-  What  you  have  engaged  fbr,  I  will  certainly 

ny*s  forces,  but  did  proscribe  and  except  him  ratify ;  but  as  to  permitting  the  rannee  to  hold 

from  the  pardons  which  he  issued,  aAer  he  had  the  purgunnah  of  Hurluk,  or  any  other  in  the 

satisfied  his  vengeance  on  the  province  of  Be-  zemindary,  without  being  subject  to  the  autho- 

nares.  rity  of  the  zemindar,  or  any  lands  whatever, 

or  indeed  making  any  conditions  with  her  for  o 

XVIII.^That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  provision,  Junll  never  consent  to  it."    And  ia 

did  send  to  a  certain  castle  called  Bidgigur,  another  letter  to  the  same  person,  dated  Be- 

the  residence  of  a  person  of  high  rank,  called  nares,  Sd  of  November,  1781,  in  which  he  tbs 

Panna,   the  mother  of  the  rajah  of  Benares,  said  Hastings  consents  that  the  said  woman 

with  whom  his  wife,  a  woman  described  by  of  distinction  should  be  allowed  to  evacuato 

the  said  Hastings  "  to  be  of  an  amiable  cha-  the  place,  and  to  receive  protection,  he  did  ex- 

racter,"  and  all  the  other  women  of  the  rajah*8  press  himself  as  follows  :  *'  I  am  willing  to 

&mily,  and  the  survivors  of  the  fiunily  of  his  grant  her  now  the  same  conditions  to  which  I 

Ikther  Bulwant  Sing,  dkl  then  reside,  a  body  at  first  consented ;  provided  that  she  dsUvtrf 
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into  your  poneraion,  within  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  time  of  receiving  your  meuage,  the 
Ibrt  ofBidzigurr,  with  the  treasure  and  effects 
lodged  therein  by  Cbeit  Sing,  or  any  of  his  ad- 
lierents,  with  the  reserve  only,  as  above  men- 
tiooed,  of  such  articles  tuyou  thall  think  nece»^ 
wary  to  her  us  andeondition,  or  as  you  shall  be 
disposed,  ofyourtelfto  indulge  her  with.     If 
■be  complies,  as  I  expect  she  will,  it  will  be 
Tour  part  to  secure  the  fort,  and  the  property 
It  oontain8,/or  the  ben^  of  yourtelf  cmd  de- 
tmchmeni.     I  have  only  further   to  request, 
that  you  will  grant  an  escort,  if  Panna  should 
require  it,  to  conduct  her  here,  or  wherever  she 
naj  choose  to  retire  to.   But  should  she  refuse 
to  execute  the  promise  she  has  made,  or  delay 
it  beyond  the  term  oftwenty'four  houra^  it  is  my 
poeitive  injunction  that  you  immediately  put  a 
•top  to  any  further  intercourse  or  negotiation 
with  her,  and  on  no  pretext  renew  it.     If  she 
disappoints  or  tr\fU»  with  me,   aAer  I  have 
subjected  my  duan  to  the  disgrace  of  return- 
ing inaffectually,  and  of  course  myself  to  dis- 
credit, I  shall  consider  it  as  a  wanton  q^^ront 
and  indi/fnity,  which  I  cetn  never  forgive  j  nor 
will  I  grant  her  any  conditions  whatever,  but 
leave  her  exposed  to  thoee  dangera  which  she 
has  ch<Men  to  risk,  rather  than  trust  to  the 
clemency  and  generosity  of  our  government. 
I  think  ahe  cannot  be  ignorant  oftheae  eonae^ 
^venees,  and  wUl  not  venture  to  incur  them ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  I  place  a  dependency 
on  her  offers,  and  have  consented  to  send  my 
dtian  to  her." 

XIX. — That  the  castle  aforesaid  surren- 
dered upon  terms  of  safety,  and  on  express 
condition  of  not  attempting  to  search  their 
persons,  the  woman  of  rank  aforesaid,  her  fe- 
male relations  and  female  dependants,  to  the 
number,  of  three  hundred,  besides  children, 
evacuated  the  said  castle ;  but  the  spirit  of  rapa^ 
city  being  excited  by  the  letters  and  other  pro- 
ceedings of  the  said  Hastings,  the  capitulation 
was  shamefully  and  outrageously  broken,  and 
in  despite  of  the  endeavours  of  the  commanding 
oflfeer,  the  said  woman  of  high  condition,  and 
ber  iemale  dependents,  friends,  and  servants, 
were  plundered  of  their  effects  they  carried  with 
them,  and  which  were  reserved  to  them  in  the 
ciq>itulation  of  their  fortress,  and  in  their  per- 
sons were  otherwise  rudely  and  inhumanly 
dealt  with  by  the  licentious  followers  of  the 
camp  r  for  which  outrages,  represented  to  the 
said  Hastings  with  great  concern  by  the  com- 
manding officer.  Major  Popham,  he,  the  said 
Hastings,  did  aflerwards  recommend  a  late 
and  frmtleae  redress. 


XX. — That  the  govemour-general  War- 
ren  Hastings,   in  exciting  the  hopes   of  the 
military  by  declaring  them  well  entitled  to  the 
plunder  of  the  fortress  aforesaid,  the  residence 
of  the  mother  and  other  women  of  the  rajah  of 
Benares,  and  by  wishing  the  troops  to  secure 
the  same  for  their  own  benefit,  did  advise  and 
act  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  orders  of  rhe 
court  of  directors,  and  to  his  own  opinion  of 
bis  public  duty,  as  well  as  tu  the  truth  and  re- 
ality thereof;   he  having  some  years  before 
entered  in  writing  the  declaration  which  fol- 
lows; "  The  very  idea  ofjpme  money  suggests 
to  my  remembrance  the  former  diaordera  which 
aroae  in  our  army  from  thia  aourct^  and  had  al- 
moat  proved  fatal  to  it.     Of  this  circumstance 
you  must  be  sufficiently  apprized,  and  of  the 
necessity  for  discouraging  every  expectation  of 
this  kind  among  the  troops — it  iato  be  avoided 
hke  poiaon.     The  bad  effects  of  asimilar  mea- 
sure were  but  too  plainly  felt  in  a  former  pe- 
riod, and  our  honourable  masters  did  not  fail 
on  that  occasion    to  reprobate  with  their  cen- 
sure, in  the  roost  severe  terms,  a  practice  which 
they  regarded  as  the  source  of  infinite  evils  ; 
and  which,  if  established,  would  in  their  judg- 
ment, necessarily  bring  corruption  and  ruin 
on  their  army." 

XXI.— That  the  said  Hastings,  afler  he 
had  given  the  licence  aforesaid,  and  that  in 
consequence  thereof  the  booty  found  in  the 
castle,  to  the  amount  of  23,27,813  current  ru- 
pees, was  distributed  among  the  soldiers  em- 
ployed in  its  reduction,  the  said  Hastings  did 
retract  his  declaration  of  right,  and  his  per- 
mission to  the  soldiers  to  appropriate  to  them- 
selves the  plunder,  and  endeavoured,  by  vari- 
ous devices  and  artifices,  to  explain  the  same 
away,  and  to  recover  the  spoil  aforesaid  for 
the  use  of  the  company :  and  wholly  failing 
in  his  attempts  to  resume,  by  a  breach  of  faith 
with  the  soldiers,  what  he  had  unlawfully  dis- 
posed of  by  a  breach  of  duty  to  his  constituents, 
he  attempted  to  obtain  the  same  as  a  loan,  in 
which  attempt  he  also  fiuled  ;  and  the  afore- 
said money  being  the  only  part  of  the  trea- 
■ures  belonging  to  the  rajah,  or  any  of  his 
family,  that  had  been  found,  he  was  alto- 
gether frustrated  in  the  acquisition  of  eve- 
ry part  of  that  dishonourable  object,  which 
aJone  he  pretended  to  and  pursued  through 
a  long  series  of  acts  of  injustice,  in- 
humanity, oppression,  violence,  and  blood- 
shed, at  the  hazard  of  his  person  and 
reputation,  and  in  his  own  opinion,  at 
the  risk  of  the  total  subversion  of  the  British 
empire. 
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XXn.— That  the  nid  Warrea  HMtings,  good  military  ttorei,  althou^  the  cumoQ  was 
after  the  commiBsion  of  the  ofieoces  afore-  stated  by  the  same  authority  to  be  bad,  he,  the 
■aid,  being  well  aware  that  he  should  be  called  said  Warren  Hastings,  from  the  report  aforo- 
to  an  account  for  the  same,  did,  by  the  evil  said,  did  maliciously,  and  contrary  to  the  prin- 
oounsel  and  agency  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  cipies  of  natural  and  legal  reason,  infer,  that 
knight,  his  majesty's  chief  justice,  who  was  the  insurrection  which  had  been  raised  by  his 
then  out  of  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  cause  own  violence  and  oppression,  and  rendered  for 
to  be  taken  to  Benares,  before,  or  by  the  said  a  time  successful  by  his  own  improvidence, 
Sir  Elijah  Impey,  and  through  the  interven-  was  the  consequence  of  a  premeditated  design 
tion,  not  of  the  company's  interpreter,  but  of  a  to  overturn  the  British  empire  in  India,  and  to 
certain  private  interpreter  of  his,  the  said  exterminate  therefrom  the  British  nation ; 
Hastings's  own  sppointment,  and  a  dependent  which  design,  if  it  had  been  true,  the  said 
on  him  called  Major  Davy,  several  declara-  Hastings  might  have  known,  or  rationally 
tions  and  depositions  by  natives  of  Hindostan;  conjectured,  and  ought  to  have  provided 
and  did  also  cause  to  be  taken  before  the  said  against.  And  if  the  said  Hastings  had  re- 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  several  attestations  in  Eng-  ceived  any  credible  information  of  such  de- 
Ush  made  by  British  subjects,  and  which  were  sign,  it  was  his  duty  to  lay  the  same  before  the 
afterwards  transmitted  to  Calcutta,  and  laid  council-board,  and  to  state  the  same  to  the  ra- 
before  the  council-general ;  some  of  which  do-  jah  when  he  was  in  a  condition  to  have  given 
positions  were  upon  oath,  some  upon  honour,  an  answer  thereto,  or  to  observe  thereon ;  and 
and  others  neither  upon  oath  nor  honour^  but  not  after  he  had  proscribed  and  driven  him 
all  or  most  of  which  were  of  an  irregular  and  from  his  dominions,  to  have  inquired  into  o^ 
irrelevant  nature,  and  not  fit  or  decent  to  bo  fences  to  justify  the  previous  infliction  of  pun- 
taken  by  a  British  magistrate,  or  to  be  trana-  ishment 
mitted  to  a  British  government. 

XXVI.— That  it  does  not  appear,  that  in 

XXIII.— That  one  of  the  said  attestations  taking  the  said  depositions  there  was  any  per- 

(but  not  on  oath)  was  made  by  a  principal  son  present  on  the  part  of  the  rajah,  to  object 

minister  of  the  nabob  of  Oude,  to  whom  the  to  the  competence,  or  credibility,  or  relevancy 

said  Hastings  had  some  time  before  proposed  of  any  of  the  said  affidavits,  or  other  attesta- 

to  sell  the  sovereignty  of  that  very  territory  of  tions,  or  to  account,  otherwise  than  as  the 

Benares ;  and  that  one  other  attestation  (not  said  deponents  did   account,  for  any  of  the 

upon  oath)  was  made  by  a  native  woman  of  facts  therein  stated ;   nor    were  any  copies 

distinction,  whose  son  he,  the  said  Hastings^  thereof  sent  to  the  said  rajah,  although  the 

did  actually  promote  to  the  government  of  Be-  company  had  a  minister  at  the  place  of  his 

nares,  vacated  by  the  unjust  expulsion  of  the  residence,  namely,  in  the  camp  of  the  M ah- 

rajahaforesaid,  and  who,  in  her  deposition,  did  ratta  chief  Scindia,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 

declare,  that  site  considered  the  expelled  rajah  transmit  to  the  company  any  matters  which 

as  her  enemy  ;  and  that  he  never  did  confer  might  induce  or  enable  them  to  do  justice  to 

with  her,  or  suffer  her  to  be  acquainted  with  the  injured  prince  aforesaid.    And  it  does  not 

any  of  his  designs.  appear  that  the  said  Hastings  has  ever  pro- 
duced any  witness,  letter,  or  other  document, 

XXIV. — That  besides  the  depositions  of  tending  to  prove  that  the  said  rajah  ever  did 

persons  interested  in  the  ruin  of  the  rajah,  carry  on  any  hostile  negotiation  whatever  with 

others  were  made  by  persons  who  then  re-  any  of  those  powers,  with  whom  he  was 

ceived  pensions  from  him,  the  said  Hastings  ,*  charged  with  a  conspiracy  against  the  com- 

and  several  of  the  affidavits  were  made  by  per-  pany,  previous  to  the  period  of  the  said  HasU 

sons  of  mean  condition,  and  so  wholly  illits-  ings  having  arrested  him  in  his  palace,  although 

rate  as  not  to  be  able  to  write  their  names.  he,  the  said  Hastings,  had  various  agents  at 

the  courts  of  all  those  princes,  and  that  a  late 

XXV.— That  he,  the  said  Hastings,  did  principal  agent,  and  near  relation  of  a  minister 

also  cause  to  be  examined  by  various  proofii  of  one  of  tlwm,  the  rajah  of  Berar,  called  Be- 

and  essays,  the  result  of  whidi  was  delivered  narum  Pundit  was,  at  the  time  of  the  tumult 

IB  upon  honour,  the  quality  of  certain  military  at  Benares,  actually  with  the  said  Hastings, 

stores,  taken  by  the  British  troops  from  the  and  the  said   Benarum  Pundit  was  by  him 

said  rajah  of  Benares  ;  and  upon  the  report  highly  ^plauded  for  his  zeal  and  fidelity,  and 

that  the  same  were  of  a  good  quality,  and.exe-  was  therefore  by  him  rewarded  with  a  largs 

coted  by  persons  ooovetsant  in  the  making  of  pension  on  those  very  revenues  which  he  hid 
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taken  form  the  rmjah  Cheit  Sing :  and  if  auch 
%  conipiracy  had  previously  existed,  the  Mah- 
imtta  minister  aforesaid  must  have  known, 
•ad  would  have  attested  it. 

XXVII.—That  it  appears  that  the  said 
Warren  Hastings,  at  the  time  that  he  formed 
bis  design  of  seizing  upon  the  treasures  of  the 
rajah  of  BenarM,  and  of  deposing  him,  did 
pot  believe  him  guilty  of  that  premeditated 
project  for  driving  the  English  out  of  India, 
with  which  he  afterwards  thought  fit  to  charge 
him,  or  that  he  was  really  guilty  of  any  other 
great  offence ;  because  he  has  caused  it  to  be 
deposed,  that  if  the  said  rajah  should  pay  the 
•um  of  money  by  him  exacted,  **  he  would  set- 
tle his  zemindary  upon  him  on  the  most  eligi- 
ble footing."    Whereas  if  he  had  conceived 
him  to  have  entertained  traitorous  designs 
against  the  company,  from  whom  he  held  his 
tributary  estate,  or  had  been  otherwise  guilty 
of  such  enormous  offences  as  to  make  it  ne- 
cessary to  take  extraordinary  methods  for  co- 
ercing him,  it  would  not  have  been  proper  for 
him  to  settle  upon  such  a  traitor  and  criminal 
the  zemindary  of  Benares,  or  any  other  terri- 
tory, upon  the  most  eligible,  or  upon  any  other 
footing  whatever  ;  whereby  the  said  Hastings 
has,  by  his  own  stating,  demonstrated,  that 
the  money  intended  to  have  been  exacted  was 
not  as  a  punishment  for  crimes,  but  that  the 
crimes  were  pretended  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
acting money. 

XXVIII.— That  the  said  Warren  Hast^ 
ings,  in  order  to  justify  the  acts  of  violence 
aforesaid  to  the  court  of  directors,  did  assert 
certain  false  facts,  known  by  him  to  be  such, 
and  did  draw  from  them  certain  &lse  and  dan- 
gerous inferences,  utterly  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  the  princes  and  subjects  dependent 
en  the  British  nation  in  India,  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  all  just  government,  and 
highly  dishonourable  to  that  of  Great  Britain  ; 
namely,  that  the  "  rajah  of  Benares  was  not 
a  vassal  or  tributary  prince ;  and  that  the 
deeds  which  passed  between  him  and  the 
board  upon  the  transfer  of  the  zemindary  in 
1776,  were  not  to  be  understood  to  bear  the 
quality  and  force  of  a  treaty  upon  optional 
conditions  between  equal  states ;  that  the  pay- 
ments to  be  made  by  him  were  not  a  tribute, 
but  a  rent ;  and  that  the  instruments  by  which 
his  territories  were  conveyed  to  him,  did  not 
4^tr  fi>om  common  grants  to  zemindars,  who 
w«re  merely  subjects  ,*  but  that  being  nothing 
more  than  a  common  zeinindar  and  mare  sub- 


ject, the  company,  holding  thts  acknowledged 
rights  of  his  former  sovereign,  held  an  abso- 
lute authority  over  hun ;  that  in  the  known 
relations  of  zemindar  to  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity, or  power  delegated  by  it,  he  owed  a  per- 
sonal allegiance,  and  an  implicit  and  unre- 
served obc^ence  to  that  authority,  at  the  for- 
feiture of  his  zemindary,  and  even  of  his  life 
and  properly."    Whereas  the  said  Hastings 
did  well  know,  that  whether  the  paymenui 
from  the  rajah  were  called  rent  or  tribuUf  hav- 
ing been  frequently  by  himself  called  the  one 
and  the  other,  and  that  of  whatever  nature  the 
instruments,  by  which  he  held,  might  have 
been,  he  did  not  consider  him  as  a  common 
zemindar  or  landholder,  but  as  &r  indepen- 
dent as  a  tributary  prince  could  be ;  for  he 
did  assign  as  a  reason  for  receiving  his  rent 
rather  within  the  company's  province  than  in 
his  own  capital,  that  it  would  not  "  frustrate 
the  intention  of  rendering  the  rajah  indepen- 
dent ;  that  if  a  resident  was  appointed  to  re- 
ceive the  money  as  it  became  due  at  Benares, 
such  a  resident  would  unavoidably  acquire  an 
influence  over  the  rajah  and  over  his  country, 
which  would,  in  effect,  render  him  the  master 
of  both ;  that  this  consequence  might  not  per- 
haps be  brought  completely  to  pass  without  a 
struggle,  and  many  appeals  to  the  council, 
which,  in  a  government  constituted  like  this, 
cannot  fail  to  terminate  against  the  rajah,  and 
by  the  construction,  to  which  this  opposition 
to  the  agent  would  be  liable,  might  eventually 
draw  on  him  severe  restrictions,  and  end  in 
reducing  kitn  to  the  mean  €md  depraved  state 
of  a  zemindar." 

XXIX.— And  the  said  Hastings,  in  the 
said  minute  of  consultation,  having  enumerate 
ed  the  frauds,  embezzlements,  and  oppres- 
sions, which  would  ensue  from  the  rajah's  be- 
ing in  the  dependent  state  aforesaid ;  and  hav- 
ing obviated  all  apprehensions  from  giving  to 
him  the  implied  symbols  of  dominion,  did  as- 
sert, "  that,  without  such  appearance,  he 
would  expect  from  every  change  of  govern- 
ment additional  demands  to  be  made  upon 
him  ;  and  would  of  course  descend  to  all  the 
arts  of  intrigue  and  concealment  practised  by 
other  dependent  rajahs,  which  would  keep  him 
indigent  and  weak,  and  eventually  prove  hurt- 
ful to  the  company.  But  that  by  proper  en- 
couragement and  protection,  he  might  prove  a 
profit^le  dependent,  an  useful  barrier,  and 
even  a  powerful  ally  to  the  company.  But 
that  he  would  be  neither,  if  the  conditions  of 
his  connexion  with  the  company  were  left 
open  to  future  ▼ariations.'* 
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XXX.— That  if  the  fiust  had  been  true, 
timt  the  rajah  of  Benares  was  mereljr  an  emi- 
nent landholder,  or  any  other  subject,  the 
wicked  and  dangerous  doctrine  aforesaid, 
namely,  that  he  owed  a  personal  allegiance, 
and  an  implicit  and  unreserved  obedience  to 
the  sovereign  authority,  at  the  forfeiture  of  hit 
semindary,  and  even  of  his  life  and  property, 
nt  the  discretion  of  those,  who  held,  or  fully 
represented,  the  sovereign  authority,  doth 
leave  security  neither  for  life  nor  property  to 
any  persons  residing  under  the  company*! 
protection  ;  and  that  no  such  powers,  nor  any 
powers  of  that  nature,  had  been  delegated  to 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  by  any  provisions 
of  the  act  of  parliament  appointing  a  govern- 
•nr-general  and  council  at  Fort  William  in 
Bengal. 

XXXI.— That  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
did  at  last  advance  another  dangerous  and  per- 
nicious principle,  in  justiBcalion  of  his  vio- 
lent, arbitrary,  and  iniquitous  acting  afore- 
said ;  namely,  '^  that  if  he  had  acted  with  an 
unwarrantable  rigour,  and  even  injustice, 
towards  Cheit  Sing,  yet,  first,  if  he  did  believe 
that  extraordinary  means  were  necessary,  and 
those  exerted  with  a  strong  hand,  to  preserve 
the  company's  interest  from  sinking  under  the 
accumulated  weight  that  oppressed  them ;  or, 
secondly,  if  ho  saw  a  political  neeemty  for 
curbing  the  overgrown  power  of  a  great  mem- 
ber of  their  dominion,  and  to  make  it  contri- 
bute to  the  relief  of  their  pressing  exigencies ; 
that  his  errour  would  be  excuseable,  as  prompt- 
ed by  an  excess  of  zeal  for  their  (the  compa- 
ny's) interest,  operating  with  too  strong  a 
bias  on  his  judgment ;  but  that  much  stronger 
is  the  presumption  that  such  facts  are  (bunded 
on  just  principles,  than  that  they  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  misguided  judgment."  That  the 
said  doctrines  are,  in  both  Uie  members  thereof, 
subversive  of  all  the  principles  of  just  govern- 
ment, by  empowering  a  govemour  with  dele- 
gated authority  in  the  first  case,  on  his  own 
private  6e/ie^  concerning  the  necessities  of  the 
state,  not  to  levy  an  impartial  and  equal  rate 
of  taxation  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  several  members  of  the  community,  but  to 
select  any  individual  from  the  same  as  an  ob- 
ject of  arbivary  and  unmeasured  imposition; 
and,  in  the  second  case,  enabling  the  same  go- 
vemour, on  the  same  arbitrary  principles,  to 
determine  whose  property  shouM  be  considered 
as  overgrown,  and  to  reduce  the  same  at  his 
pleasure. 

Vol..  in.— 9. 


PART  IV. 

SXCOnD   REVOLUTION   IIT   KXHAmSf. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  after  ha 
had,  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  unjustly  and 
violently  expelled  the  Rajah  Cheit  Sing,  the 
lord  or  zemindar  of  Benares,  fi'om  his  said 
lordship  or  zemindary,  did,  of  his  own  mere 
usurped  authority,  and  without  any  communi- 
cation with  the  other  members  of  the  council 
of  Calcutta,  appoint  another  person,  of  the 
name  of  Mehip  Narrain,  a  descendant  by  the 
mother  from  the  late  Rajah  Bulwant  Sing,  to 
the  government  of  Benares  ;  and,  on  account 
or  pretence  of  his  youth  or  inexperience  (the 
said  Mehip  Narrain  not  being  above  twenty 
years  old)  did  appoint  his  finther  Durbege  Sing 
to  act  as  his  representative  or  administrat(Mr 
of  affairs ;  but  did  give  a  controlling  autho- 
rity to  the  British  resident  over  both,  notwith- 
standing his  declarations  before  mentioned,  of 
the  mischief  likely  to  happen  to  the  said 
country  firom  the  establishment  of  a  resident, 
and  his  opinions  since  declared,  in  a  letter  to 
the  court  of  directors,  dated  from  this  very 
place  (Benares)  the  1st  of  October,  1784,  to 
the  same  or  stronger  ^[bct,  in  case  "  agents 
are  sent  into  the  country,  and  armed  with  au- 
thority for  the  purposes  of  vengeance  and  cor- 
ruption, for  to  no  other  will  they  be  applied,** 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did,  by  the 
same  usurped  authority,  entirely  set  aside  all 
the  agreements  made  between  the  late  rajah 
and  the  company  (which  were  real  agreements 
with  the  state  of  Benares,  in  the  person  of 
the  lord  or  prince  thereof,  and  his  heirs)  ;  and 
without  any  form  of  trial,  inquisition,  or  other 
legal  process,  for  forfeiture  of  the  privileges  of 
the  people  to  be  governed  by  magistrates  of 
their  own,  and  according  to  their  natural  laws, 
customs,  and  usages,  did,  contrary  to  the  said 
agreement,  separate  the  mint  and  the  criminal 
justice  from  the  said  government,  and  did  vest 
the  mint  in  the  British  resident,  and  the  cri- 
minal justice  in  a  Mahomedan  native  of  his 
own  appointment ;  and  did  enhance  the  tribute 
to  be  paid  from  the  province  from  250,0001. 
annually,  limited  by  treaty,  or  thereabouts,  to 
three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  for 
the  first  year,  and  to  four  hundred  thousand  for 
every  year  after ;  and  did  compel  the  adminis- 
trator aforesaid  (father  to  the  rajah)  to  agree 
to  the  same ;  and  did,  by  the  same  usurped 
authority,  illegally  impose,  and  cause  to  ba 
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lefiied,  fundry  injudicious  and  oppremive  du-  from  carrying  on  correspondence  concerning 
tiM  on  goods  ind  merchandize,  which  did  the  deposition  of  the  said  administrator,  and 
graatlj  impair  the  trade  of  the  province,  and  other  important  affairs  in  various  places. 
uureaten  the  utter  ruin  thereof;  and  did  charge  That  in  the  letter  to  the  council,  requiring 
••reral  pensions  on  the  said  revenues,  of  his  the  confirmation  of  his  acts  aforesaid,  the  said 
Ofsm  mere  authority ;  and  did  send  and  keep  Warren  Hastings  did  not  only  propose  the 
ap  various  bodies  of  the  company's  troops  in  confinement  of  the  said  administrator  at  Be- 
the   said  country ;    and  did  perform  sundry  nares,  although  by  his  imprisonment  he  must 
ether  acts,  with  regard  to  the  said  territory,  in  have  been  in  a  great  measure  disabled  from 
total  subversion  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  recovering  the  balances  due  to  him,  and  for 
and  the  people,  and  in  violation  of  the  treaties  the  non-payment  of  which  he  was  thus  impri- 
•nd  agreements  aforesaid.  soned,  but  did  propose,  as  an  alternative,  his 
That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  being  ab-  imprisonment  at  a  remote  ibrtress,  out  of  the 
Mnt,  on  account  of  ill  health,  from  the  presi-  said  territory,  and  in  the  company's  provinces, 
dency  of  Calcutta,  at  a  place  called  Nia  Se-  called  Chunar  ;   desiring  them  to  direct  the 
rai,  about  forty   miles  distant  therefrom,  did  resident  at  Benares  "  to  exact  from  Baboo 
carry  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  resi-  Dubbitzee  Sing  every  rupee  of  the  collections, 
dent  at  Benares ;  and,  under  colour  that  tlie  which  it  shall  appear  that  he  has  made,  and 
instalments  for  the  new  rent  or  tribute  were  not  brought  to  account ;  and  either  to  confino 
in  arreor,  did,  of  his  own  authority,  make,  in  him  at  Benares,  or  to  send  him  a  prisoner  to 
about  one  year,  a  second  revolution  in  the  Chunar,  and  to  keep  him  in  confinement  until 
government  of  the  territory  aforesaid  ;  and  did  he  shall   have   discharged   the  whole  of  the 
order  and  direct,  that  Durbege  Sing  aforesaid,  amount  due  from  him."    And  the  said  War- 
fiuher  of  the  rajah,  and  administrator  of  his  ren  Hastings  did  assign  motives  of  passion 
authority,  should  be  deprived  of  his  office  and  and  personal  resentment  for  the  said  unjust 
of  his  lands,  and  thrown  into  prison  ;  and  did  and  rigorous  proceedings,  as   follows:    "I 
tiireaten  him  with  death,  although  he,  the  said  feel  myself,  and  may  be  allowed  on  such  an 
Warren  Hastings,  had,  at  the  time  of  making  occasion  to  acknowledge  it,  personally  hurt 
his  new  arrangement,  declared  himself  sensi-  at  the  ingratitude  of  this  man,  and  at  the  dis- 
ble  that  the  rent  aforesaid  might  require  abate-  credit  which  his  ill  conduct  has  thrown  on  my 
ment ;  although  he  was  well  apprized,  that  the  appointment  of  him.     He  has  deceived  me ; 
administrator  had  been  for  two  months  of  his  he  has  offended  against  the  government,  which 
administration  in  a  weak  and  languid  state  of  I  then  represcntMi."    And  as  a  further  reason 
body,  and  wholly  Incapable  of  attending  to  the  for  depriving  him  of  his  Jaghire,  (or  salary 
business  of  the  collections ;  though  a  consi-  outof  land),  he  did  insinuate  in  the  said  letter, 
derable  drought  had  prevailed  in  the  said  pro-  but  without  giving  or  offering  any  proof,  '^  that 
rince,  and  did  consequently  affect  the  regu-  the  said  rajah  had  been  guilty  of  little  and 
larity  and  produce  of  the  collections ;   and  mean  pectUationa^  although  the  appointments 
though  he  had  other  sufficient  reason  to  be-  assigned  to  him  had  been  sufficient  to  free 
lieve  that  the  said  administrator  had  not  him-  him  from  the  temptations  thereto." 
■elf  received,  from  the  collectors  of  govern-  That  it  appears,  as  it  might  naturally  have 
ment,  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  the  rent  been  expected,  that  the  wife  of  the  said  admi> 
in  arrear ;  yet  he,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  nistrator,  the  daughter  of  Bulwant  Sing,  the 
without  any  known  process,  or  recording  any  late  rajah  of  Benares,  and  her  son,  the  reign- 
answer,  defence,  plea,  exculpation,  or  apology  ing  rajah,  did  oppose,  to  the  best  of  their 
from  the  party,  or  recording  any  other  grounds  power,  but  by  what  remonstrances,  or  upon 
of  rigour  against  him,  except  the  following  what  plea,  the  said  Warren   Hastings  did 
paragraph  of  a  letter  from  the  resident,  not  never  inform  the  court  of  directors,  the  depo- 
only  gave  the  order  as  aforesaid,  but  did  after-  aition,  imprisonment,  and  confiscation  of  the 
wards,  without  laying  any  other  or  better  estates  of  the  husband  of  the  one,  and  the  fa- 
ground  before  the  council-general,  perstiade  ther  of  the  other  ;  but  that  the  said  Hastings, 
them  to,  and  did  procure  from  them,  a  con-  persisting  in  his  malice,  did  declare  to  the 
firmation  of  the  aforesaid  cruel  and  illegal  pro-  said  council  as  follows:    "The  opposition 
eaedings,  the  correspondence  concerning  which  made  by  the  rajah  and  the  old  rannee,  both 
had  not  been  before  communicated ;  he  plead-  equally  incapable  of  judging  for  themsdveSj 
ing  his  ilkiess  for  not  communicating  the  does  certainly  originate  from  some  secret  in- 
same,  though  that  illness  did  not  prevent  him  fluence,  which  ought  to  be  checked  by  a  decid- 
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•d  mnd  peremptory  declaration  of  the  autho- 
rity of  tiie  board,  and  a  denunciation  of  their 
displeasure  at  their  praumption." 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  not  satis- 
lied  with  the  injuries  done,  and  the  insults 
and  disgraces  offered  to  the  family  aforesaid, 
did,  in  a  manner  unparalleled,  except  by  an 
act  of  his  own  on  another  occasion,  fraudi»> 
lently  and  inhumanly  endeavour  to  make  the 
wife  and  son  of  the  said  administrator,  con- 
trary to  the  sentiments  and  the  law  of  nature, 
the  instruments  of  his  oppressions  ;  directing 
**  that  if  they  (the  mother  and  son  aforesaid) 
could  be  induced  to  jrield  the  appearance  of  a 
diBerftd  aequieecence  in  the  new  arrangement, 
and  to  adopt  it  as  a  meaeure  formed  with  their 
participattimt  it  would  be  better  than  that  it 
should  be  done  by  a  declared  act  of  compul- 
sion, but  that  at  all  events  it  ought  to  be  done." 
That,  in  consequence  of  the  pressing  de- 
clarations aforesaid,  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings did,  on  his  special  recommendation,  ap- 
point, in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  desires 
of  the  rajah  and  his  mother,  another  person  to 
the  administration  of  his  affairs,  called  Jaghw 
Deo  Seo. 

That  the  company  having  sent  express  or- 
ders for  the  sending  the  resident  by  them  be- 
fore appointed  to  Benares,  the  said  Warreo 
Hastings  did  strongly  oppose  himself  to  the 
same ;  and  did  throw  upon  the  person  ap- 
pointed by  the  company  (Francis  Fowke,  Es- 
quire) several  strong  but  unspecified  reflec- 
tions and  aspersions,  contrary  to  the  duty  he 
owed  to  the  company,  and  to  the  justice  he 
owed  to  all  its  servants. 

That  the  said  resident  being  appointed  by 
the  votes  of  the  rest  of  the  council,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  reiterated  orders  of  the  company, 
and  in  despite  of  the  opposition  of  tlie  said 
Hastings,  did  proceed  to  Benares ;  and  on 
the  representation  of  the  parties,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  the  accounts  of  the  aforesaid  Dur- 
bitzee  Sing  to  an  arbitrator,  did  find  him,  the 
■aid  Durbitzee  Sing,  in  debt  to  the  company  for 
a  sum  not  considerable  enough  to  justify  the  se- 
vere treatment  of  the  said  Durbitzee  Sing  ;  his 
wife  and  son  complaining,  at  or  about  the 
same  time,  that  the  balances  duo  to  him  from 
the  aumils,  or  sub-collectors,  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  new  administrator,  and  carried 
to  his  own  credit,  in  prejudice  and  wrong  to 
the  said  Durbitzee  Sing ;  which  represent*- 
tioo,  the  only  one  that  has  been  transmitted 
on  the  part  of  the  said  sufferers,  has  not  been 
contradicted. 

That  it  appears  that  the  said  Durbitzee 
Sing  did  afterwards  go  to  Calcutta  for  the  re- 


dress  of  his  grievances ;  and  that  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  same  were  redressed,  or  even 
his  complaints  heard,  but  he  received  two 
peremptory  orders  from  the  supreme  cotmcil 
to  leave  the  said  city,  and  to  return  to  Benares  ; 
that  on  his  return  to  Benares,  and  being 
there  met  by  Warren  Hastings  aforesaid,  be, 
the  said  Warren  Hastings,  although  he  had 
reason  to  be  well  assured  that  the  said  Dur- 
bitzee Sing  was  in  possession  of  small  or  no 
substance,  did  again  cruelly  and  inhumanly, 
and  without  any  legal  authority,  order  the 
said  Durbitzee  Sing  to  be  strictly  imprisoned  ; 
and  the  said  Durbitzee  Sing,  in  consequence 
of  the  vexations,  hardships,  and  oppressions 
aforesaid,  died  in  a  short  time  after  insolvent ; 
but  whether  in  prison  or  not,  does  not  appear. 


PART  V. 

THIJID  EEVOLUTIOIf  IIV  BCNARES. 

Tha.t  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  having, 
in  the  manner  before  recited,  divestod  Durt>ego 
Sing  of  the  administration  of  the  province  of 
Benares,  did,  of  bis  own  arbitrary  will  and 
pleasure,  and  against  the  remonstrances  of 
the  rajah  and  his  mother,  (in  whose  name  and 
in  whose  right  the  said  Durbege  Sing,  &ther 
of  the  one  and  husband  of  the  other,  had  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  the  government,)  ap- 
point a  person,  called  Jagher  Deo  Sheo,  to 
administer  the  same. 

That  the  new  administrator,  warned  by  the 
severe  example  made  of  his  predecessor,  is 
represented  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings  as 
having  made  it  his  "  avowed  principle  (as  il 
might  be  expected  it  should  be)  that  the  sum 
fixed  for  the  revenue  mutt  be  collected."  And 
he  did,  upon  tlie  principle  aforesaid,  and  by 
the  means  suggested  by  a  principle  of  thai 
sort,  accordingly  levy  from  the  country,  and 
did  regularly  discharge  to  the  British  resident 
at  Benares,  by  monUily  payments,  the  suma 
imposed  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  as  ii 
is  asserted  by  the  resident  Fowke ;  but  th* 
said  Warren  Hastings  did  assert,  that  his  an- 
nual collections  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
lacks  37,37,600,  or  thereabouts,  which  ha^ 
says  is  much  short  of  the  revenues  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  is  about  twenty-four  thousand 
pounds  short  of  his  agreement. 

That  it  further  appears,  that  notwithstand-i 
ing  the  new  administrator  aforesaid  was  i^ 
pointed  two  months,  or  thereabouts,  after  the 
beginning  of  the  fuseli  year,  that  is  to  a%ji 
about  the  middle  of  November,  1782,  and  the' 
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firmer  •dminiitrator  had  eollectad  a  certain 
portion  of  the  revenues  of  that  year,  aroount- 
tBf  to  njOOQl.  and  upwards  ;  yet  he,  the  said 
■aw  administrator,  upon  the  unjust  and  de- 
■truetive  principle  aforesaid,  suggested  by  the 
oruel  and  violent  proceedings  of  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  towards  his  predecessor, 
Aid  levy  on  the  province,  within  the  said 
year,  the  whole  amount  of  the  revenues  to  be 
eollected,  in  addition  to  the  sum  collected  by 
his  predecessor  aforesaid. 

That,  on  account  of  a  great  drought  which 
prevailed  in  the  province  aforesaid,  a  remis- 
tifon  of  certain  duties  in  grain  was  proposed 
hj  the  chief  criminal  judge  at  Benares  ;  but 
the  administrator  aforesaid,  being  fearful  that 
the  revenue  would  fall  short  in  his  hands,  did 
strenuously  oppose  himself  to  the  necessary 
relief  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  city. 

That  notwithstanding  the  cantonment  of 
Mveral  bodies  of  the  company's  troops  within 
the  province,  since  the  abolition  of  the  native 
government,  it  became  subject,  in  a  particular 
manner,  to  the  rajahs  upon  the  borders ;  inso- 
much, that  in  one  quarter,  no  fewer  than 
thirty  villages  had  been  sacked  and  burned, 
and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to  the  most  ex- 
treme distress. 

That  the  resident,  in  his  letter  to  the  board 
at  Calcutta,  did  represent  that  the  collection 
of  the  revenue  was  become  very  difficult ;  and, 
besides  the  extreme  drought,  did  assign  fi>r  a 
eause  of  that  difficulty,  the  following  : 

"  That  there  is  also  one  fund,  which,  in 
former  years,  was  applied  in  this  country  to 
remedy  temporary  inconveniences  in  the  reve- 
nne,  and  which  in  the  present  year  does  not  ex- 
lit.  This  was  the  private  fortunes  of  merchants 
•ad  shroffs  (bankers)  resident  in  Benares,  from 
whomaumils  (collectors)  of  credit  could  obtain 
temporary  loans,  to  satisfy  the  immediate  calls 
of  the  rajah.  These  sums,  which  used  to  cir- 
enlate  between  the  aumil  and  the  merchant, 
have  been  turned  into  a  diffisrent  channel,  by 
Mils  of  exchange  to  defray  the  expenses  of  go- 
vernment both  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  and 
•ko  at  Madras."  To  which  representation  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  answer  was  given,  or 
ttat  any  mode  of  redress  was  adopted  in  con- 
iequence  thereof. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  having 
pused  through  the  province  of  Benares  (Gau- 
lipore)  in  his  progress  towards  Oude,  did,  in 
A  letter  dated  from  the  city  of  Lucknow,  the 
td  of  April,  1784,  give  to  the  council-board  at 
Calcutta  an  account  (highly  dishonourable  to 
0M  British  government)  of  the  effect  of  the 
•rrangements  made  by  himaelf  in  the  yean 


1781  and  1782,  in  the  words  following :  **  Hav- 
ing contrived,  by  making  forced  stages,  while 
the  troops  of  my  escort  marched  at  the  ordi- 
nary rate,  to  ntake  a  stay  of  five  days  at  Be- 
nares, I  was  thereby  flimished  with  the  moans 
of  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  province,  which  I  am  anxious  to  commu- 
nicate to  you.  Indeed  the  inquiry,  which  was 
in  a  grtttt  degree  obtruded  upon  me,  affected 
me  with  very  mortifying  reflections  on  my 
inability  to  apply  it  to  any  useful  puq)ose. 
From  the  confines  of  Buxar  to  Benares,  I 
was  followed  wnd  fatigued  by  tlie  clamours  of 
the  discontented  inhabitants.  It  was  what 
I  expected  in  a  degree,  because  it  is  rare  that 
the  exercise  of  authority  shotild  prove  Rstis- 
fiu;tory  to  all,  who  are  the  objects  oi'it.  The 
distresses,  which  were  produced  by  the  long 
continued  drought,  unavoidably  (ended  to 
heighten  the  general  discontent ;  yrt  I  have 
reamn  to  fear  that  the  eau»e  existed  prinripaUy 
in  a  d^ectivej  if  not  a  corrupt  and  oppressive 
administration.^  "  Ofa  multitude  of  petitions, 
which  were  presented  to  me,  and  of  which  I 
took  minutes,  every  one,  that  did  not  relate  to 
a  personal  grievance,  contained  the  repre- 
sentation of  one  and  the  same  species  of  op- 
pression, which  is  in  its  nature  of  an  influence 
most  fatal  to  the  future  cultivation.  The 
practice,  to  which  I  allude,  is  this  :  it  is  af^ 
finned  that  the  aumils  and  renters  exact,  from 
the  proprietors  of  the  actual  harvest,  a  large 
increase  in  kind  on  their  stipulated  rent ;  that 
is,  from  those,  who  hold  their  potta  by  the 
tenure  of  paying  one  half  of  the  produce  of 
their  crops,  either  the  whole,  without  subter- 
fuge, or  a  large  proportion  of  it  by  a  false 
meamremeTiij  or  other  pretexts  ;  and  from 
those  whose  engagements  are  for  a  fixed  rent 
in  money,  the  half,  or  a  greater  proportion,  is 
taken  in  kind.  This  is  in  effect  a  tax  upon 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants;  since  there  is 
scarce  a  field  of  grain  in  the  province,  /  mt,i^A/ 
toy  not  one,  which  has  not  been  preserved  by 
the  incessant  labour  of  the  cultivator,  by  dig- 
ging wells  for  their  supply,  or  watering  them 
from  the  wells  of  masonry,  with  which  their 
country  abounds,  or  from  the  neighbouring 
tanks,  rivers,  and  nullahs.  The  people,  who 
imposed  on  themselves  this  voluntary  arul  ex- 
traordinary labour,  and  not  unattended  with 
expense,  did  it  on  the  expectation  of  reaping 
the  profits  of  it ;  and  it  is  certain  they  would 
not  have  done  it,  if  they  had  known  that  their 
rulers,  from  whom  they  were  entitled  to  an  «n- 
demnifieation,  would  take  from  them  what  they 
so  hardly  earned.  If  the  same  administration 
continues,  and  the  country  shall  again  labour 
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und«r  want  of  rtun,  «Mfy  fidi  will  bt  ofton-  nett  I  wu  fbr  his  obtenratioo  of  thii  preeui* 

dantd,  Uu  revenue /oa/,  and  Vumsandt  periak  tion,  I  repeated  it  to  him  in  person,  and  dis- 

through  want  of  ai^mMtenee ;  for  who  will  la-  missed  him,  that  he  might  precede  me  for  that 

hour  for  t>ie  tole  benefit  of  others,  and  to  make  purpose.     But,  to  my  great  disappointment,  / 

himself  the  subject  of  exaction?     These  prac-  found  every  placet  through  wfuch  I  pa»»edt 

tices  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  naib  himself,  abandoned ;  nor  had  there  been  a  man  l^  m 

[the  administrator  forced  by  the  said  Warren  any  of  them  for  their  protection.    I  am  sorrj 

Hastings  on  the  present  rajah  of  Benares.]  to  add,  that  from  Buxarto  the  opposite  bound' 

The  avowed  principle  on  which  he  acts,  and  ory,  /  have  eeen  nothing  but  traces  of  complete 

which  he  acknowledged  to  myself,  is,  that  the  devcuteUion  in  every  village ;  whether  caused 

whole  sum  fixed  for  the  revenue  of  the  province  by  the  followers  of  the  troops  y  which  have  latsfy 

mu^  be  collected ;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  passed  for  their  natural  relief  and  I  know  nM 

the  deficiency  arising  in  places  where  the  whether  my  own  may  not  have  had  their  shar%, 

crops  have  &iled,  or  which  have  been  left  un-  or  from  the  apprehensions  of  the  inhabitants 

cultivated,  must  be  supplied  from  the  resour-  left  to  themselves,  and  of  themselves  deserting 

ces  of  others,  where  the  soil  has  been  better  their  houses.     I  wish  to  acquit  my  own  coun- 

suited  to  the  season,  or  the  industry  of  the  try  men  of  the  blame  of  these  unfavourable  ap- 

cultivators  hath  been  more  successfully  ex-  pearances,  and  in  my  own  heart  I  do  acquit 

erted :  a  principle  which,  however  specioos  them ;    for  at  one  encampment  a  crowd  of 

and  plausible  it  may  at  first  appear,  certainly  people  came  to  me,  complaining  that  their 

tends  to  the  most  pernicious  and  destructive  con^  new  aumilf  {collector)  on  the  approach  of  any 

sequences.     If  this  declaration  of  the  naib  had  military  detachment,  himself  first  fled  from  ths 

been  made  only  to  myself,  I  might  have  doubt-  place ;  and  the  inhabitant»t  having  no  ons  to 

ed  my  construction  of  it ;  but  it  was  repeated  whom  they  could  apply  for  redress^  or  for  ths 

by  him  to  Mr.  Anderson,  who  understood  it  representalion  of  their  grievances^  and  being 

exactly  in  the  same  sense.     In  the  manage-  thus  remediless,  fied  also ;  so  that  their  hous^ 

mcnt  of  the  customs,  the  conduct  of  the  naib,  and  effects  became  a  prey  to  any  person  who 

or  of  the  officer  under   him,  was  forced  also  chose  to  plunder  them.     The  general  conclu- 

opon  my  attention.     The  exorbitant  rates,  ex-  sion  appeared  to  me  an  inevitsd)le  consequenca 

acted  by  an  arbitrary  valuation  of  the  goods ;  from  such  a  state  of  facts ;  and  my  own  senses 

the  practice  of  exacting  duties  twice  on  the  bore  testimony  to  it  in  this  specific  instance ; 

same  goods,  first  from  the  seller,  and  after-  nor  do  I  know  how  it  is  possible  for  any  oA« 

wards  from  the  buyer  ;   and  the   vexations,  cer  commanding  a  military  party,  how  atten- 

disputes,  and  delays,  drawn  on  the  merchants  tive  soever  he  may  be  to  the  discipline  and 

by  these  oppressions,  wore  loudly  complained  forbearance  of  his  people,  to  prevent  disor- 

of ;  and  some  instances  of  this  kind  were  said  ders  when  there  is  neither  opposition  to  hinder, 

to  exist  at  the  very  time  I  was  at  Benares,  nor  evidence  to  detect  them.     These,  and  many 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  are  not  to  won-  other  irregularities,  I   impute  solely  to  the 

der  if  the  merchants  of  foreign  countries  are  naib,  and  recommend  his  instant  removal, 

discouraged  from  resorting  to  Benares,  and  if  *'  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that,  except  ths 

the  commerce  of  that  province  should  annually  city  of  Benares,  the  province  is  in  ^ect  wOhf 

decay.     Other  evils,  or  imputed  evils,  have  out  a  government.     The  administration  of  tha 

accidentally  come  to  my  knowledge,  which  I  province  is  misconducted^  and  the  people  op» 

will  not  now  particularize ;  as  I  hope  that,  pressed^  trade  discouraged^  and  the  revenus  m 

with  the  assistance  of  the  resident,  they  may  danger  of  a  rapid  decline,  from  the  violent  eg^ 

be  in  part  corrected.     One  evil  I  must  men-  propriation  of  its  means," 

tion,  because  it  has  been  verified  by  my  own  That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  recom- 

observation,  and  is  of  that  kind  which  reflects  mend  to  the  council,  for  a  remedy  of  the  dis- 

an  unmerited  reproach  on  our  general  and  na-  orders  and  calamities,  which  had  arisen  from 

tional  character.     When  I  was  at  Buxar,  the  his  own  acts,  dispositions,  and  appointments, 

resident,  at  my  desire,  enjoined  the  naib  to  that  the  administrator  aforesaid  should  be  in- 

appoint    creditable  people    to    every  town,  stantly  removed  from  his  office ;  attributiof 

through  which  our  route  lay,  to  persuade  and  tlie  aforesaid  "  irregularities,  and  many  olAcrs, 

encourage  the  inhabitants  to  remain  in  their  solely  to  him ;"  although  on  his  own  repr^ 

houses,  promising  to  give  them  guards  as  I  sentation  it  does  appear  that  he  was  the  soto 

approac'i<xJ,  and  they  required  it  for  their  pro-  cause  of  the  irregularities  therein  described : 

taction ;  and  that  he  might  perceive  how  ear>  neither  does  it  appear  that  the  adminiitntori 
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ao  by  the  taid  Hattingt  nomiiMted  and  re- 
looved,  was  properly  chvged  and  called  to 
answer  for  the  said  recited  irregularities,  or 
Ibr  the  tnctnjf  others  not  recited,  but  aUribuUd 
aolely  to  him ;  nor  has  any  plea  or  excuse 
from  him  been  transmitted  to  the  board,  or  to 
the  court  of  directors  ;  but  he  was,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  said  Hastings,  deprived  of  his 
•aid  office  contrary  to  the  principles  of  natu- 
ral justice,  in  a  violent  and  arbitrary  manner ; 
which  proceeding,  combined  with  the  example 
■Bade  of  his  predecessor,  must  necessarily 
leave  to  the  person,  who  should  succeed  to  the 
faid  office,  no  distinct  principle  upon  which 
he  might  act  with  safety.  But  in  comparing 
the  consequences  of  the  two  delinquencies 
charged,  the  &ilure  of  the  payment  of  the  re- 
Tenues  (from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise)  is 
more  likely  to  be  avoided  than  any  severe 
course  towards  the  inhabitants  ;  as  the  former 
fitult  was,  besides  the  deprivation  of  office,  at- 
tended with  two  imprisonments,  with  a  me- 
nace of  death,  and  an  actual  death,  in  disgrace, 
poverty,  and  insolvency  ;  whereas  the  latter, 
namely,  the  oppreraion,  and  thereby  the  total 
ruin  of  the  country,  charged  on  the  second  ad- 
ministrator, was  only  followed  by  loss  of  office ; 
although  he,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  did 
further  assert  (but  with  what  truth  does  not 
appear)  that  the  collection  of  the  last  adminis- 
trator had  fallen  much  short  of  the  revenue  of 
the  province. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  himself  was 
sensible  that  the  frequent  changes  by  him 
made  would  much  disorder  the  management  of 
the  revenues,  and  seemed  desirous  of  conceal- 
ing his  intentions  concerning  the  last  change 
until  the  time  of  its  execution.     Yet  it  ap- 
pears by  a  letter  from  a  British  resident,  dated 
the  28d  of  June,  1784,  "  that  a  very  strong  re- 
port prevailed  at  Benares  of  his  (the  said 
Hastings's)  intentions  of  appointing  a  new 
naib  for  the  approaching  year ;  and  that  the 
effect  is  evident,  which  the  prevalence  of  such 
an  idea  amongst  the  aumils  would  probably 
have  on  the  cultivation  at  this  particular  time. 
The  heavy   moAissil  kists   (harvest  instal- 
ments) have  now  been  collected  by  the  au- 
mils ;   the  season  of  tillage  is  arrived ;   the 
ryots  (country  farmers)   must  be  indulged, 
and  even  assisted  by  advances ;  and  the  aumil 
must  look  for  his  returns  in  the  abundance  of 
the  crop,  the  eonsequenee  of  this  early  attend 
fton  to  the  cultivation.     The  effect  is  evident, 
vohich  the  report  of  a  change  in  the  first  qfficer 
of  the  revenue  must  have  on  the  minds  of  the 
gwhils,  by  leaving  them  at  an  uncertainty  of 


toAof  thiey  have  m  fvhMre  to  expect ;  and,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  this  uncertainty, 
their  efforts  and  expenses  in  promoting  the 
cultivation  will  be  languid  and  sparing. 

**  In  compliance  with  the  naib's  request,  1 
have  written  to  all  the  aumils,  encouraging 
and  ordering  them  to  attend  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  respective  districts.  But  I  conceive 
I  should  be  able  to  promote  this  very  desira- 
ble intention  much  more  effectually,  if  you 
will  honour  roe  with  the  communication  of 
your  intentions  on  this  subject.  At  the  same 
time  I  cannot  help  just  remarking,  that  if  a 
change  is  intended,  the  sooner  it  takes  place, 
the  more  the  bad  ^ects  I  have  described  will 
be  obviated." 

That  the  council,  having  received  the  pro- 
position for  the  removal  of  the  administrator 
aforesaid,  did  also  in  a  letter  to  him  (the  said 
Hastings)  condemn  the  frequent  changes  by 
him  made  in  the  administration  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Benares ;  but  did  consent  to  such  altera- 
tions as  might  be  made  without  encroaching 
on  the  rights  established  by  his  (the  said 
Hastings's)  agreement  in  the  year  1781,  and 
did  desire  him  to  transmit  to  them  his  plan 
for  a  new  administration. 

That  the  said  Hastings  did  transmit  a  plan, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  evils  which  had 
happened  from  the  former  frequent  change?, 
he  did  propose,  as  a  temporary  expedient  for 
the  administration  of  the  revenues  of  the  said 
province ;  in  which  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  reduction  or  remission  of  revenue,  as 
exigencies  might  require ;  or  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  circulating  species  from  the  said 
province  ;  or  for  the  supply  of  the  necessary 
advances  for  cultivation  ;  nor  for  the  removal 
or  prevention  of  any  of  the  grievances  by  him 
before  complained  of,  other  than  an  inspec- 
tion by  the  resident  and  the  chief  criminal 
magistrate  of  Benares,  and  other  regulations 
equally  void  of  effect  and  authority  ;  and 
which  plan  Mr.  Stables,  one  of  the  supreme 
council,  did  altogether  reject ;  but  the  same 
was  approved  of,  as  a  temporary  expedient  j 
with  some  exceptions,  by  two  other  members 
of  the  board,  Mr.  Wheler  and  Mr.  Macpher- 
8on,  declaring  the  said  Warren  Hastings  re 
sponsible  for  the  temporary  expediency  of  the 
same. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  the 
plan  aforesaid,  having  strongly  objected  to 
the  appointment  of  any  European  collectors, 
that  is  to  say,  of  any  European  servants  of 
the  company  being  concerned  in  the  same, 
declared  that  there  had  been  sufficient  experi- 
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.«BM  of  Um  ill  dftet*  of  Uioir  being  m 
ployed  in  the  province  of  Bengal ;  by  which 
the  said  Hastings  did  either,  in  loose  and 
general  terms,  convey  a  &l8e  imputation  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  company's  servants  em- 
ployed in  the  collection  of  the  revenues  of 
Bengal,  or  he  was  guilty  of  a  criminal  neg- 
lect of  duty,  in  not  bringing  to  punishment 
the  particular  persons,  whose  evil  practices 
had  given  rise  to  such  a  general  imputation 
on  British  subjects  and  servants  of  the  com- 
pany, as  to  render  them  unfit  for  service  in 
other  places. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  having,  in 
the  course  of  three  years,  made  three  complete 
revolutions  in  the  state  of  Benares,  by  expel- 
ling, in  the  first  instance,  the  lawful  and 
rightful  govemour  of  the  same,  under  whose 
care  and  superintendence  a  large  and  certain 
revenue,  suitable  to  the  abilities  of  the  coun- 
try, and  consistent  with  its  prosperity,  was 
paid  with  the  greatest  punctuality ;  and  by 
aAerwords  displacing  two  effective  govem- 
ours,  or  administrators  of  the  province,  ap- 
pointed in  succession  by  himself;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  said  appointments,  and  violent 
and  arbitrary  removals,  the  said  province 
*'  being  led  in  effect  without  a  government," 
except  in  one  city  only  ;  and  having,  aAer  all, 
settled  no  more  than  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment ;  is  guilty  of  an  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanour in  tile  destruction  of  the  country 
aforesaid. 


IT.       PEIHCCSSES    or    OUDB. 

I.— That  the  reigning  nabob  of  Oude,  com- 
monly called  Asoph  ul  Dowla,  (son  and  suo- 
cessour  to  Shuja  ul  Dowla,)  by  taking  into, 
or  continuing  in  his  pay,  certain  bodies  of  re- 
gular British  troops,  axid  by  having  aflerwards 
admitted  the  British  resident  at  his  court  into 
the  management  of  all  his  affairs,  foreign  and 
domestic,  and  particularly  into  the  adminis- 
trat  ton  of  his  finances,  did  gradually  become, 
in  substance  and  effect,  as  well  as  in  general 
repute  and  estimation,  a  dependant  on,  or 
vassal  of,  the  East-India  company ;  and  was, 
and  is,  so  much  under  the  controul  of  the  go- 
vemour-general  and  council  of  Bengal,  tlmt, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  the  native  powers,  the 
English  name  and  character  is  concerned  in 
every  act  of  his  government. 

n.— That  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  con- 
trary to  law,  and  to  his  duty,  and  in  disobedi- 


to  the  Olden  of  the  Eastrlndia  company, 
arrogating  to  himself  the  nomination  of  the 
resident  at  the  court  of  Oude,  as  his  particu- 
lar agent  and  representative,  and  rejecting  tho 
resident  appointed  by  the  company,  and  oIh 
tniding  upon  them  a  person  of  his  own  choice, 
did,  from  that  time,  render  himself  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  responsible  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces  composing  the  domi- 
nions of  the  nabob  of  Oude. 

III. — That  the  provinces  aforesaid  having 
been,  at  the  time  of  their  first  connexion  with 
the  company,  in  an  improved  and  flourishing 
condition,  and  yielding  a  revenue  of  more  than 
three  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or  therea- 
bouts, did,  soon  after  that  period,  begin  sensi- 
bly to  decline  ;  and  the  subsidy  of  the  British 
troops  stationed  in  that  province,  as  well  as 
other  sums  of  money  due  to  the  company  by 
treaty,  ran  considerably  in  arrear  ;  although 
the  prince  of  the  country,  during  the  time 
these  arrears  accrued,  was  otherwise  in  dis- 
tress, and  had  been  obliged  to  reduce  all  his 
establishments. 

IV.  That  the  prince  aforesaid,  or  nabob  of 
Oude,  did,  in  humble  and  submissive  terms, 
supplicate  the  said  Warren  Hastings  to  bo 
relieved  from  a  body  of  troops,  whcMie  licen- 
tious behaviour  he  complained  of,  and  who 
wore  stationed  in  his  country  without  any 
obligation,  by  treaty,  to  maintain  them ;  plead- 
ing the  failure  of  harvest,  and  the  prevalence 
of  (amine  in  his  country  ; — a  compliance  with 
which  request,  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
was  refused  in  unbecoming,  offensive,  and  in- 
sulting language. 

V. — That  the  said  nabob,  labouring  under 
the  aforesaid  and  other  burthens,  and  being 
continually  urged  for  payment,  was  advised 
to  extort,  and  did  extort,  from  his  mother  and 
grandmotlier,  under  the  pretext  of  loans  (and 
sometimes  without  that  appearance,)  various 
great  sums  of  money,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  630,000/.  sterling,  or  thereabouts ;  alleging 
in  excuse,  the  rigorous  demands  of  the  EUist- 
India  company,  for  whose  use  the  said  extorf- 
ed  monny  had  been  demanded,  and  to  which  a 
considerable  part  of  it  had  been  applied. 

VI. — That  the  two  female  parents  of  tha 
nabob  aforosaid  were  amorg  the  women  of  tho 
greatest  rank,  family,  and  distinction,  in  Asia; 
and  were  left  by  the  deceased  nabob,  the  soo 
of  the  one,  and  the  husband  of  the  othor,  in 
charge  of  certain  oonsiderable  part  of  hlf  tnm^ 
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•nret,  in  money,  tnd  other  Taluable  moTen- 
bles,  ma  well  ma  certain  landed  estates,  called « 
jngfaires,  in  order  to  the  support  of  their  own 
dignity,  and  the  honourable  maintenance  of 
hia  women,  and  a  numerous  offspring  and 
their  dependents ;  the  said  family  amounting, 
in  the  whole,  to  two  thousand  persons,  who 
were,  by  the  said  nabob,  at  his  death,  recom- 
mended in  a  particular  manner  to  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings. 

VII. — That  on  the  demand  of  the  nabob  of 
Oude  on  his  parents  for  the  last  of  the  sums, 
which  completed  the  six  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds  aforesaid,  they,  the  said  pa- 
rents, did  positively  refuse  to  pay  any  part 
of  the  same  to  their  son  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
pany, until  he  should  agree  to  certain  terms 
to  be  stipulated  in  a  regular  treaty ;  and, 
among  other  particulars,  to  secure  them  in 
the  remainder  of  their  possessions,  and  also 
on  no  account  or  pretence  to  make  any  fur- 
ther demands  or  claims  on  them ;  and,  well 
knowing  from  whence  all  his  claims  and  ex- 
actions had  arisen,  they  demanded  that  the 
■aid  treaty,  or  family  compact,  should  be 
guarantied  by  the  govemour-general  and  coun- 
cil of  Bengal ;  and  a  treaty  was  accordingly 
agreed  to,  executed  by  the  nabob,  and  guaran- 
tied by  John  Bristow,  Esquire,  tlie  resident  at 
Oude,  under  the  authority,  and  with  the  ex- 
press consent  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
and  the  council-general,  and,  in  consequence 
thereof,  the  sum  last  required  was  paid,  and 
diacharges  given  to  the  nabob  for  all  the  mo- 
ney which  he  had  borrowed  from  his  own  mo- 
ther, and  the  mother  of  his  father. 

That  the  distresses  and  disorders  in  the  na- 
bob's government,  and  his  debt  to  the  compa- 
ny, continuing  to  increase,  notwithstanding 
the  violent  methods  before  mentioned,  taken 
to  augment  his  resources,  the  said  Warren 
Hastings,  on  the  Slst  May,  and  on  the  Slst 
July,  1781,  (he  and  Mr.  Wheler  being  the 
only  remaining  members  of  the  council-gene- 
ral, and  he  having  the  conclusive  and  casting 
Toice,  and  thereby  being  in  efiect  the  whole 
council,)  did,  in  the  name  and  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  board,  resolve  on  a  journey  to 
the  upper  provinces,  in  order  to  a  personal 
interview  with  the  nabob  of  Oude,  toward 
the  settlement  of  his  distressed  affairs  ;  and 
did  give  to  himself  a  delegation  of  the  powers 
of  the  said  council,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
company's  orders,  forbidding  such  delegation. 

VIIT.— That  the  said  WeiTen  Hastings, 
having  by  his  appointment  met  the  nabob  of 


Oode  near  a  place  called  Cbunar,  and  pov- 
aeaaing  an  entire  and  absolute  command  over 
the  said  prince,  did,  contrary  to  justice  and 
equity,  and  the  security  of  property,  as  well 
as  to  public  faith,   and  the  sanction  of  the 
company's  guarantee,  under  the  colour  of  a 
treaty,  which  treaty  was  conducted  secretly, 
without  a  written  document  of  any  part  of  the 
proceeding,  (except  the  pretended  treaty  it- 
self,) authorize  the  said  nabob  to  seize  upon, 
and  confiscate  to  his  own  profit,  the  landed 
estates,  called  jaghires,  of  his  parents,  kin- 
dred, and  principal  nobility  ;  only  stipulating 
a  pension  to  the  nett  amount  <^  the  rent  of 
the  said  lands  as  an  equivalent,  and  that  equi- 
valent to  such  only,  whose  lands  had  been 
guarantied  to  them  by  the  company :  but  pro- 
vided neither  in  the  said  pretended  treaty,  nor 
in  any  subsequent  act.  the  least  security  for 
the  payment  of  the  said  pension  to  those  for 
whom  such  pension  was  ostensibly  reserved  ; 
and,  for  the  others,  not  so  much  as  a  show  of 
indemnity ; — ^to  the  extreme  scandal  of  the 
British    government,   which,  valuing    itself 
upon  a  strict  regard  to  property,  did  expressly 
authorize,  if  it  did  not  command,  an  attack 
upon  that  right,  unprecedented  in  the  despo- 
tic governments  of  India. 

IX. — That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in 
order  to  cover  th»^  violent  and  unjust  proceed- 
ings aforesaid,  did  assert  a  claim  of  rif^ht  in 
the  same  nabob  to  all  the  possessions  of  his 
said  mother  and  grandmother,  as  belonging  to 
him  by  the  Mahomedan  law ;  and  this  pre- 
tended claim  was  set  up  by  the  said  Warren 
Hastings,  af\er  the  nabob  had,  by  a  regular 
treaty,  ratified  and  guarantied  by  the  said 
Hastings  as  govemour-general,  renounced  and 
released  all  demands  on  them.  And  this  falne 
pretence  of  a  legal  demand  was  taken  up  and 
acted  upon  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
without  laying  the  said  question  on  record  be- 
fore the  council-general,  or  giving  notice  to 
the  persons  to  be  affected  thereby,  to  support 
their  rights  before  any  of  the  principal  magis- 
trates and  expounders  of  the  Mahomedan  law, 
or  taking  publicly  the  opinions  of  any  person 
conversant  therein. 

X. — That,  in  order  to  give  further  colour 
to  the  acts  of  ill  faith  and  violence  aforesaid, 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  cause  to  be 
taken  at  Lucknow,  and  other  places,  before 
divers  persons,  and  particularly  before  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  knight,  his  majesty's  chief  jus- 
tice, acting  extra-judicially,  and  not  within 
the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  several  passion- 
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•Is,  ctfriaM,  irreleTWit,  tad  irregular  affida-  tioo  of  the  jmghires  aibreraid  wai  to  he  eoD- 
ritMy  contiflting  of  matter  not  (it  to  be  deposed  sidered  as  a  measure  from  the  English,  and  to 
on  oath ;  ofreports,  conjectures,  and  hearsays ;  be  intended  for  their  benefit ;  and  as  such,  that 
acme  of  the  persons  swearing  to  the  said  hear-  the  execution  was  to  be  forced  upon  him ;  and 
says,  having  declined  to  declare  from  whom  the  execution  thereof  was  accordingly  lbrce4 
they  heard  the  accounts  at  second-hand  sworn  upon  him.  And  the  resident,  Middleton,  on 
to  :  the  said  affidavits  in  general  tending  to  the  nabob's  refusal  to  act  in  contradiction  to 
support  the  calumnious  charge  of  the  said  to  his  sworn  engagement,  guarantied  by  the 
Warren  Hastings,  uamely  :  that  the  aged  wo-  East  India  company,  and  in  the  undutiful  and 
men  before  mentioned  had  formed,  or  engaged  unnatural  manner  required,  did  totally  super- 
in,  a  plan  for  the  deposition  of  their  son  and  sede  his  authority  in  his  own  dominions,  con- 
sovereign,  and  the  tUter  extirpalion  of  the  sidering  himself  as  empowered  so  to  act  by 
Koglish  nation :  and  neither  the  said  charge  the  instructions  of  the  said  Hastings,  although 
against  persons  whose  dependence  was  prin-  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  a  general  insur* 
cipally,  if  not  wholly,  on  the  good  faith  of  this  rection  in  consequence  thereof,  and  that  ha 
nation,  and  highly  afibcting  the  honour,  pro-  found  it  necessary  to  remove  his  family, 
perty,  and  even  lives,  of  women  of  the  highest  **•  which  he  did  not  wish  to  retain  there  in  case 
condition  :  nor  the  affidavits  intended  to  sup-  of  a  rupture  with  the  nabob,  or  the  necessity 
port  the  same,  extra-judicial ly  taken  eX'parU,  of  employing  the  British  forces  in  the  reduo- 
and  without  notice,  by  the  said  Sir  Elijah  tion  of  hif  aumils  and  troops ;"  and  he  did 
Impey,  and  others,  were  at  any  time  commu-  accordingly,  as  sovereign,  issue  his  own  edicts 
nicated  to  the  parties  charged,  or  to  any  agent  and  warrants,  in  defiance  of  the  resistance  of 
lor  them  ;  nor  were  they  called  upon  to  an-  the  nabob,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  let- 
swer,  nor  any  explanation  demanded  o^them.  ters  aforesaid,  in  a  letter  of  6th  December, 

1781 ,  that  is  to  say,  "  Finding  the  nabob  imh 
XI. — That  the  article  affecting  private  pro-  vfring  in  hi*  determination  about  the  re»ump» 
perty  secured  by  public  acts,  in  the  said  pre-  tion  of  the  jaghires,  I  this  day,  in  presence  of, 
tended  treaty,  contains  nothing  more  than  a  and  with  the  minister's  concurrence,  ordered 
general  permission,  given  by  the  said  Warren  the  necessary  perwannahs  to  be  written  to  the 
Hastings,  for  confiscating  such  jaghires,  or  several  aumils  for  that  purpose;  wnd  it  was 
landed  estates,  with  the  modifications  therein  my  firm  resolution  to  have  despatched  them 
contained,  "  as  he  [the  nabob]  may  find  ne-  this  evening,  with  proper  people  to  see  them 
cessary ;"  but  does  not  directly  point  at,  or  punctually  and  implicitly  carried  into  execu- 
cxpress  by  name,  any  of  the  landed  posses-  tion  ;  but  before  thoy  were  all  transcribed,  I 
sions  of  the  nabob's  mother.  But  soon  afler  received  a  message  from  the  nabob,  who  had 
the  signing  of  the  said  pretended  treaty  (that  been  informed  by  the  minister  of  the  resolu- 
is,  on  the  29th  November,  1781,)  it  did  ap-  tion  I  had  taken,  entreating  that  I  would  with* 
pear  that  a  principal  object  thereof  was  to  hold  the  perwannahs  until  to-morrow  morning, 
enable  the  nabob  to  seize  upon  tfie  estates  of  when  he  would  attend  me,  and  afford  me 
his  female  parents  aforesaid,  which  had  been  satisfaction  on  this  point.  As  the  loss  of  a 
guarantied  to  them  by  the  East  India  compa-  few  hours  in  the  despatch  of  the  perwannahs 
ny.  And  akhou{;h  in  the  treaty,  or  pretended  appeared  of  little  moment,  arKl  as  it  is  possible 
treaty,  aforesaid,  nothing  more  is  piirported  the  nabob,  seeing  that  the  business  wiU  at  all 
than  to  give  a  simple  permission  to  the  nabob  events  be  done,  may  make  it  an  act  of  his  oum, 
to  seize  upon  and  confiscate  the  estates,  !eav-  I  have  consented  to  indulge  him  in  his  request; 
ing  the  execution  or  non-execution  of  the  same  but  be  the  result  of  our  interview  whatever  it 
wholly  to  his  discretion,  yet  it  appears,  by  may,  nothing  shall  prevent  the  orders  being  i»' 
several  letters  from  Nuthaniel  M iddleton,  sued  to-morrow^  either  by  him  or  mynlf  with 
Esquire,  the  resident  at  the  court  of  Oiide,  of  the  concurrence  of  the  ministers.  Your  plea- 
the  6ih,  7ih,  and  9th  of  December,  1781,  tliat  sure  respecting  the  begums  I  have  learnt  from 
BO  such  discretion,  as  expressed  in  the  treaty.  Sir  Elijah ;  and  the  measure  heretofore  pro- 
was  left,  or  intended  to  be  lefl  with  him  the  posed  will  soon  follow  the  resumption  of  the 
said  nabob ;  but  that  the  said  article  ought  jaghires.  From  both,  or  indeed  from  the  fbr> 
practically  to  have  a  construction  of  a  directly  mer  alone,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  complets 
contrary  tendency  ;  that,  instead  of  consider-  liquidation  of  the  company's  balance.'' — And 
Ing  the  article  as  originating  from  the  nabob,  also  in  another  letter  of  the  7th  December, 
and  containing  a  power  provided  in  his  favour,  1 781 , — '*  I  had  the  honotir  to  address  you  yes* 
which  he  did  not  possess  before,  the  confisca<«  terday,  infbrmingyou  of  the  steps  I  had  ti^tB 
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m  regard  to  the  reeumption  of  tkt  jaghim, 
ThxM  morning  the  vixier  came  to  m«  according 
to  hx»  agreement f  but  teemingljf  without  anjf 
itUention  or  deeire  to  yield  me  »ati»faetion  on 
Ike  nUfjeet  under  diseuesion  ;  for,  after  a  great 
deal  of  convertationy  coneieting,  on  his  part,  of 
tr\/ling  etKunon  and  puerile  excuse*  for  with' 
holding  hia  assent  to  the  measure,  though  at 
the  same  time  profesnng  the  most  implicit  sub' 
mission  to  your  wishes,  I  found  myself  unthout 
any  other  resource  than  the  one  of  employing 
that  exclusive  atUhority  with  which  I  coruider 
your  instructions  to  vest  me :    I  ther^ore  tU' 
dared  to  the  nabob,  in  presence  of  the  minister 
and  Mr.  Johnson,  who  I  desired  might  bear 
witness  of  the  conversation,  that  I  construed 
his  rejedion  of  the  measure  proposed,  ta  a 
breach  of  his  solemn  promise  to  you,  and  an 
unwillingness  to  yield  that  assistance  which 
was  evidently  in  fUs  power,  towards  liquidating 
his  heavy  accumulating  debt  to  the  company ; 
and  that  I  must  in  consequence  determine,  in 
my  own  justification,  to  issue  immediately  the 
perwannahs,  which  had  only  been  withheld  in 
the  sanguine  hope,  that  he  would  be  prevailed 
upon  to  Tnake  that  his  own  act,  which  nothing 
but  the  most  urgent  necessity  could  force  me 
to  make  mine. — Ho  left  me  without  any  reply, 
but  afterwards  sent  for  his  minister,  and  au- 
thorized him  to  give  me  hopes,  that  my  requi- 
sition would  be  complied  with ;   on  which  I 
expressed  my  satisfaction,  but  declared,  that  I 
could  admit  of  no  further  delays  ;  and  unless 
I  received  his  excellency's  formal  acquiescence 
before  the  evening,  I  should  then  most  assur- 
edly issue  my  perwannahs ;  which  /  have  oe- 
cordingly  done,  not  having  had  any  assurances 
from  his  excellency,  that  could  justify  a  fur- 
ther suspension.     I  shall,  as  soon  as  possible, 
inform  you  of  the  effects  of  the  perwannahs, 
which,  in  many  parts,  1  am  apprehensive  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  enforce  with  militam 
ry  aid,     I  am  not,  however,  entirely  without 
hopes  that  the  nabob,  when  he  sees  the  ineffica' 
ey  of  further  opposition,  may  alter  his  conduct, 
and   prevent  the  coi\fusion  and  disagreeable 
consequences,  which  would  be  too  likely  to  re 
suit  from  the  prosecution  of  a  measure  qfsuch 
importance  without  his  concurrence. 

His  excellency  talks  of  going  to  Fyzabad, 
for  the  purpose  heretofore  mentioned,  in  three 
or  four  days  :  /  wish  he  may  be  serious  in  his 
intention f  and  yon  may  rest  a^ured,  I  shall 
$pare  no  pains  to  keep  him  to  it." And  fur- 
ther, in  a  letter  of  the  9th  December,  1781— 
"  I  had  the  honour  to  address  you  on  the  7th 
instant,  informing  you  of  the  conversation 
which  had  passed  between  the  nabob  and  me, 


OD  the  subject  of  resuming  the  jaghires,  and 
the  step  I  had  taken  in  consequence.  His 
excellency  appeared  to  be  very  much  hurt  and 
incensed  at  the  measure  ,*  and  loudly  complains 
of  t/ie  treachery  of  his  ministers ;  first,  in  giv- 
ing you  any  hopes  that  such  a  measure  would 
be  adopted ;  and  secondly^  in  their  promising 
me  their  whole  support  in  carrying  it  through  : 
but,  ca  I  apprehend,  rather  than  sxi^er  it  to  ap- 
pear  that  the  point  had  been  carried  in  opposi- 
tion to  fus  wiU,  he  at  length  yielded  to  a  nomi- 
ncU  acquiescence,  and  has  this  day  issued  his 
own  perwannahs  to  that  effect ;  declaring, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  both  to  me  and  his 
ministers,  that  it  is  an  act  of  compulsion.  I 
hope  to  be  able  in  a  few  days,  in  consequence 
of  this  measure,  to  transmit  you  an  account 
of  the  actual  value  and  produce  of  the  jaghires, 
opposed  to  the  nominal  amount  at  which  they 
stand  rated  on  the  books  of  the  sircar." 

XII.— That  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
instead  of  expressing  any  disapprobation  of 
the  proceedings  aforesaid,  in  violation  of  the 
rights  secured  by  treaty  with  the  mother  and 
grandmotlier  of  the  reigning  prince  of  Oude, 
and  not  less  in  violation  of  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  nabob  himself,  did,  by  frequent 
messages,  stimulate  the  said  Middleton  to  a 
perseverance  in,  and  to  a  rigorous  execution 
of  the  same  ;  and,  in  his  letter  from  Benares 
of  the  25th  December,  1781,  did  "express 
doubts  of  his  firmness  and  activity,  and,  above 
all,  of  his  recollection  of  his  instructions,  and 
their  importance ;  and  that,  if  be  could  not  re- 
ly on  his  own  [power]  and  the  means  he  pos- 
sessed for  performing  those  8er>'ices,  he  would 
free  him  [the  said  Middleton]  from  the  charg- 
es, and  would  proceed  himself  to  Lucknow, 
and  would,  himself ^  tmdertake  them." 

XIII. — That  very  doubtful  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  any  letters  written  by  the  said  Mid- 
dleton to  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  when 
they  answer  the  purposes  which  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  had  evidently  in  view,  (he 
said  Middleton  having  written  to  him  in  ttio 
following  manner,  from  Lucknow,  30th  De- 
cember, 1781 : 

XIV. — "  My  dear  sir, — I  have  this  day 
answered  your  public  letter  in  the  form  you 
seem  to  expect.  I  hope  there  is  nothing  in  it 
that  may  appear  to  you  too  pointed.  If  you 
wish  the  matter  to  be  otherwise  understood  than 
I  have  taken  up  and  stated  it,  I  need  not  say  t 
shall  be  ready  to  conform,  to  whatever  you  may 
prescribe,  and  to  take  upon  myself  any  short 
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^A»  Mmii  0fih»  {Uthtrlo)  non-performanet 
^tktttipulationanuuU  on  behalf  of  the  nabob. 
Though  I  do  assure  you,  I  myself  represented 
to  his  excellency  and  the  ministers,  conceiving 
it  to  be  your  desire,  that  the  apparent  cuaump* 
tion  of  the  reine  of  hi*  government  (for  in  that 
Ugbt  he  undoubtedly  considered  it  at  the  first 
▼iew)  as  specified  in  the  agreement  executed 
by  him,  was  not  meant  to  befuUy  and  literaUy 
enfiKced,  but  that  it  was  necessary  you  ehould 
have  eamething  to  ehow  on  your  eide^  a»  the 
company  were  deprived  of  a  ben^t  without  a 
requital;  and  upon  the  faith  qf  thi*  aeeuranca 
afejM,  I  believe  I  may  safely  affirm  his  excel- 
lency's objections  to  signing  the  treaty  were 
given  up.  If  I  have  understood  the  matter 
wrong,  or  misconceived  your  design,  I  am  tru- 
ly sorry  for  it ;  however^  it  i$  not  too  late  to 
correct  the  errour ;  and  I  am  ready  to  under" 
<alc«,  andj  Ood  willing,  to  carry  through, 
fohatever  you  may,  on  the  receipt  of  my  public 
tetter,  teU  me  is  your  final  reeolveJ* 

XV. — That  it  appears,  but  on  his,  the  said 
Middleton's  sole  authority,  in  a  letter  from 
the  said  Middleton,  dated  Lucknow,  2d  D^ 
cember,  1 781 ,  that  the  nabob  of  Oude,  wishing 
to  evade  the  measure  of  resuming  the  jaghires 
aforesaid,  did  send  a  message  to  him,  purport- 
ing, "  that  if  the  measure  proposed  was  in- 
tended to  procure  the  payment  of  the  balance 
due  to  the  company,  he  could  better  and  more 
expeditiously  effect  that  object,  by  taking  from 
his  mother  the  treasures  of  his  father,  which 
he  did  assert  to  be  in  her  hands,  and  to  which 
he  did  claim  a  right :  and  that  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient that  he,  the  said  Hastings,  would  hint 
hie  opinion  upon  i<,  without  giving  a  formal 
eanction  to  the  measure  proposed ;  and  that 
whatever  his  resolution  upon  the  subject 
should  be,  it  would  be  expedient  to  keep  it 
secret ;"  adding;,  "  the  resumption  of  the  jag' 
hires  it  is  necessary  to  suspend  liU  I  have 
your  answer  to  this  letter." 

XVI. — That  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
said  Hastings  did  write  any  letter  in  answer  to 
the  proposal  of  the  said  Middleton,  but  he,  the 
aaid  Hastings  did  communicate  his  pleasure 
thereon  to  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  being  then  at 
Lucknow,  for  his,  the  said  Middletop's  infor- 
mation ;  and  it  does  appear,  that  the  seizing 
of  the  treasures  of  the  mother  of  the  nabob, 
■aid  to  have  been  proposed  as  an  alternative 
by  the  said  nabob,  to  prevent  the  resumption 
of  the  jaghires,  was  determined  upon  and  or- 
dered by  the  said  Hastings  ;  and  the  resump- 
tion of  the  said  jaghires,  for  the  ransom  of 


which  the  Mixing  of  tba  treaauraa  wu  pro* 
posed,  was  also  directed ;  not  one  only,  but 
both  sides  of  tlie  alternative  being  enforced 
upon  the  female  parents  of  the  nabob  aforesaid, 
although  both  the  one  and  the  other  had  been 
secured  to  them  by  a  treaty  with  the  East  In- 
dia company. 

*  XVIII.—That  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  knight, 
his  majesty's  chief  justice  at  Fort  William, 
did  undertake  a  journey  of  nine  hundred  miles, 
from  Calcutta  to  Lucknow,  on  pretence  of 
health  and  pleasure  ;  but  was  in  reality  in  tba 
secret  of  these  and  other  irregular  transac- 
tions, and  employed  as  a  channel  of  confiden- 
tial communication  therein.  And  the  said 
Warren  Hastings,  by  presuming  to  employ  the 
said  chief  justice,  a  person  particularly  unfit  for 
an  agent,  in  the  transaction  of  affairs,  primd 
fade  at  least  unjust,  violent,  and  oppressive, 
contrary  to  public  faith,  and  to  the  sentimenta 
and  law  of  nature,  and  which  he  the  said  Hat- 
tings  was  sensible  "  could  not  fail  to  draw  ob- 
loquy on  himself  by  his  participation,''  did 
disgrace  the  king's  commission,  and  render 
odious  to  the  natives  of  Hindoston  the  justice 
of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

XIX.— That  although  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  was,  from  the  beginning,  duly  in- 
formed of  the  violence  offer»l  to  the  personal 
inclinations  of  the  nabob,  and  the  "  apparent 
assumption  of  the  reins  of  his  government," 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  yet,  more  than  two 
years  aAer,  he  did  write  to  his  private  agent. 
Major  Palmer,  that  is  to  say,  in  his  letter  of 
the  6ih  of  May,  1783,  '*  that  it  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  equal  surprize  and  concern  to  him,  to 
learn  from  the  letters  of  the  resident,  that  the 
nabob  vizier  was  with  difficulty,  and  almost 
unconquerable  reluctance,  induced  to  give  hia 
consent  to  the  attachment  of  the  treasure  de- 
posited by  his  father,  under  the  charge  of  the 
begum  his  mother,  and  to  the  resumption  of 
her  jaghire,  and  the  other  jaghires  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  his  family;"  which  pretence  of 
ignorance  of  the  nabob's  inclinations  is  ficti- 
tious and  groundless.  But  whatever  decep- 
tion he  might  pretend  to  be  in  concerning  the 
original  intention  of  the  nabob,  he  was  not, 
nor  did  he  pretend  to  be,  ignorant  of  his,  the 
nabob's  reluctance  to  proceed  in  the  said  meac 
sures  ;  but  did  admit  his  knowledge  of  the  na- 
bob's reluctance  to  their  full  execution,  and  yai 
did  justify  the  same  as  follows : 

XX.—"  I  desire  that  you  will  bfenn  hia 
♦  SeeOrlff. 
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(die  nabob)  that  in  thcM  and  tbe  ocber  mea- 
■ores,  which  were  either  proposed  by  him,  or 
received  his  concurrence  in  the  agreement 
passed  between  us  at  Chunar,  I  neither  had, 
nor  could  have  any  object  but  hi*  relief  and 
tht  strengthening  of  his  connection  with  the 
eompany ;  and  that  I  should  not,  on  any  other 
ground,  have  exposed  myself  to  the  personal 
Moquj/j  which  they  could  not  fail  to  draw  up' 
on  me  by  my  participation  in  them,  but  led 
him  to  regulate,  by  his  own  discretion,  and  by 
his  own  means,  the  economy  of  his  own  finan- 
ces, and,  with  much  more  cause,  the  assertion 
qf  his  domestic  right.  In  these,  he  had  no 
regular  claim  to  my  interference  ;  nor  had  I,  in 
my  public  character,  any  claim  upon  him,  but 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt  then  due  from  him 
to  the  company,  although  I  was  under  the 
strongest  obligations  to  require  it  for  the  relief 
of  the  pressing  exigencies  of  their  aflTairs.— 
He  will  well  remember  the  manner  in  which, 
at  a  visit  to  him,  in  hi^  own  tent,  I  declared 
my  acquiescence  freely  and  without  hesitation 
to  each  proposition,  which  aflervi'ards  form  the 
mibstance  of  a  written  agreement,  as  he  seve- 
rally made  them ;  and  he  can  want  no  other 
evidence  of  my  motives  for  so  cheerful  a  con~ 
sent,  nor  for  the  requests  which  1  added  as 
the  means  of  fulfilling  his  purposes  in  them. 
Had  he  not  made  these  measures  hit  own  op- 
tion, I  should  not  have  proposed  them  ;  but 
having  once  adopted  them,  and  made  them  the 
conditions  of  a  formal  and  sacred  agreement,  I 
had  no  longer  an  option  to  dispense  with  them, 
but  was  bound  to  the  complete  performance 
and  execution  of  them  ^  as  points  of  public  du' 
ty  and  of  national  faith,  for  which  I  was  re- 
aponsible  to  my  king  and  the  company,  my 
immediate  superiours ;  and  this  tvas  the  reason 
/or  my  insisting  on  their  performance  and  ex- 
ocution,  when  I  was  told  that  the  nabob  himself 
had  relaxed  from  his  original  purpose  and  ex^ 
pressed  a  reluctance  to  proceed  in  t7." 

XXI. — That  the  said  "Warren  Hastings 
does  admit,  that  the  nabob  had,  originally,  no 
regular  claim  upon  him  for  his  interference,  or 
be  any  claim  on  the  nabob,  which  might  en- 
title him  to  interfere  in  the  nabob's  domestic 
concerns  ;  yet,  in  order  to  justify  his  so  invi- 
dious an  interference,  he  did,  in  the  letter 
aforesaid,  give  a  false  account  of  the  said 
treaty,  which  (as  before  mentioned)  did  no- 
thmg  more  than  give  a  permission  to  the  nabob 
to  resume  the  jaghires,  if  HE  should  judge 
the  same  to  be  necessary ;  and  did  therefore 
leave  the  right  of  dispensing  with  the  whole,  or 
•ny  part  thereof,  as  much  in  his  option  after 


the  treaty,  as  it  wai  before;  the  declared  in- 
tent of  the  article  being  only  to  remove  the 
restraint  of  the  company's  guarantee  forbid- 
ding such  resumpti<Hi,  but  furnishing  nothing 
which  could  authorize  putting  that  resumption 
into  the  hands  and  power  of  the  company,  to 
be  enforced  at  their  discretion.  And  with  re- 
gard to  the  other  part  of  the  spoil  made  by 
order  of  the  said  Hastings,  and  by  him,  in  the 
letter  aforesaid,  stated  to  be  made  equally 
against  the  will  of  the  nabob,  namely,  that 
which  was  committed  on  the  personal  and 
moveable  property  of  the  female  parents  of 
the  nabob,  nothing  whatsoever  in  relation  to 
the  same  is  stipulated  in  the  said  pretended 
treaty. 

XXn. — That  the  said  Hastings,  in  assert- 
ing that  he  was  bound  to  the  acts  aforesaid  by 
ptiblicduty,  and  even  by  national  faith,  in  the 
very  instance  in  which  that  national  faith  was 
by  him  grossly  violated;  and  in  justifying 
himself,  by  alleging  that  he  was  bound  to  the 
complete  execution  by  a  responsibilit)*  to  the 
company,  which  he  immediately  served  ;  and 
by  asserting,  that  these  violent  and  rapacious 
proceedings,  subjecting  all  persons  concerned 
in  them  to  obloquy,  would  be  the  means  of 
strengthening  the  connection  of  the  nabob 
with  the  British  united  company  of  merchants 
trading  to  the  East  Indies,  did  di<igrace  the 
authority  under  which  he  immediately  acted. 
And  that  the  said  Hastings,  in  justifying  his 
obligations  to  the  said  acts  by  a  responsibility 
to  the  king,  namely,  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  did  endeavour  to  throw  upon  his  ma- 
jesty, his  lawful  sovereign  (whose  name  and 
character  he  was  bound  to  respect,  and  to 
preserve  in  estimation  with  all  persons,  and 
particularly  with  the  sovereign  princes,  the 
allies  of  his  government)  the  disgrace  and 
odium  of  the  aforesaid  acts,  in  which  a  sove- 
reign prince  was  by  him,  the  said  Hastings, 
made  an  instrument  of  perfidy,  wrong,  and 
outrage  to  two  mothers  and  wives  of  sove- 
reign princes  ;  and  in  which  he  did  exhibit  to 
all  Asia  (a  country  remarkable  for  the  utmost 
devotion  to  parental  authority)  the  spectacle 
of  a  christian  governor,  representing  a  chris- 
tian sovereign,  compelling  a  son  to  become 
the  instrument  of  such  violence  and  extortion 
against  his  own  mother. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  by  repeat- 
ed messages  and  injunctions,  and  under  mena- 
ces of  "  a  dreadful  responsibility,"  did  urge  the 
resident  to  a  completion  of  this  barbarous  act ; 
and  well  knowing  that  such  an  act  would 
probably  be  resisted,  did  order  him,  the 
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rtridant,  to  um  the  British  troopi  under  hit 
direction  for  that  purpose ;  and  did  oflTer  the 
aniitance  of  further  forcet,  urging  the  exe- 
cution in  the  following  peremptory  terms; 
**You  yowr$elf  must  be  personally  present; 
you  must  not  allow  any  negotiation  or  forbear- 
ance, but  must  prosecute  both  serrices,  until 
the  begums  (princesses)  are  at  the  entire  mer- 
cj  of  the  nabob." 

XXIII. — That  in  conformity  to  the  said 
peremptory  orders,  a  party  of  British  and 
other  troops,  with  the  nabob  in  the  ostensible, 
and  the  British  resident  in  the  real  command, 
were  drawn  towards  the  city  of  Fyzabad,  in 
the  castle  of  which  the  mother  and  grandmo- 
ther of  the  nabob  had  their  residence  ;  and  tS' 
ter  expending  two  days  in  negotiation  (the 
particulars  of  which  do  not  appear)  the  resi- 
dent not  receiving  the  satisfaction  he  looked 
for,  the  town  was  first  stormed,  and  afterwards 
the  castle  ;  and  little  or  no  resistance  being 
made,  and  no  blood  being  shed  on  either  side, 
the  British  troops  occupied  all  the  outer  in- 
closure  of  the  palace  of  one  of  the  princesses, 
and  blocked  up  the  other. 

XXI  v.— That  this  violent  assault  and  for- 
cible occupation  of  their  houses,  and  the  fur- 
ther extremities  they  had  to  apprehend,  did  not 
prevail  on  the  fomale  parents  of  the  nabob  to 
consent  to  any  submission,  until  tho  resident 
sent  in  unto  them  a  letter  from  the  said  War> 
ren  Hastings  (no  copy  of  which  appears)  de- 
claring himself  no  longer  bound  by  the  guaran- 
tee, and  containing  such  other  matter  as  tend- 
ed to  remove  all  their  hopes,  which  seemed  to 
be  centered  in  British  faith. 

XXV.— That  tho  chief  ofRcers  of  their 
household,  who  were  their  treasurers  and  con- 
fidential agents,  the  eunuchs  Jewar  Ali  Khdn 
and  Behar  Ali  K&hn,  persons  of  great  emi- 
nence, rank,  and  distinction,  who  had  been  in 
high  tnist  and  favour  with  the  late  nabob,  were 
ignominiously  put  into  confinement  under  an 
inferiour  officer,  in  order  to  extort  the  dis- 
covery of  the  treasures  and  effects  committed 
to  their  care  and  fidelity.  And  the  said  Mid- 
dleton  did  soon  afler,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
12th  of  January,  1782,  deliver  them  over  for 
the  same  purpose  into  the  custody  of  Captain 
Neal  Stuart,  commanding  the  8th  regiment, 
by  his  order  given  in  the  following  words: 
*'  to  be  kept  in  close  and  secure  confinement, 
admitting  of  no  intercourse  with  them,  except- 
ing by  their  four  menial  servants,  who  are  au- 
thorized to  attend  them  until  further  orders. 


Ton  will  allow  them  to  hars  aiij 

and  convenience,   which  may  be  consisteDt 

with  a  strict  guard  over  them." 

XXVI. — That  in  consequence  of  these 
severities  upon  herself,  and  on  those  whom  shs 
most  regarded  and  trusted,  the  mother  of  th« 
said  nabob  did  at  length  consent  to  the  deliver- 
ing up  of  her  treasures,  and  the  same  were 
paid  to  the  resident,  to  the  amount  of  the  bond 
given  by  the  nabob  to  the  company  for  his 
balance  of  the  year  1779-80,  and  the  said 
treasure  "  was  taken  from  the  most  secret  re- 
cesses in  the  houses  of  the  two  eunuchs." 

XXVII.— That  the  nabob  continuing  still 
under  the  pressure  of  a  further  pretended  debC 
to  the  company,  for  his  balance  of  the  year 
1780-81,  the  resident,  not  satisfied  with  the 
seizure  of  tho  estates  and  treasures  of  his 
parents  aforesaid,  although  he,  the  said  resi- 
dent did  confess  that  the  princess  mother  "  had 
declared,  loith  apparent  truth,  that  she  had  de- 
livered up  t?ie  whole  of  the  property  in  her 
hands^  excepting  goods,  which,  firora  the  ex- 
perience which  he,  the  resident,  had  of  the 
email  produce  of  tho  sales  of  a  former  payment 
made  by  her  in  that  mode,  he  did  refuse,  and 
that,  in  his  opinion,  it  certainly  would  have 
amounted  to  little  or  nothing  ;'*  did  proceed  to 
extort  another  great  sum  of  money,  that  is  to 
say,  the  sum  of  120,0001.  sterling,  on  account 
of  the  last  pretended  balance  aforesaid.  lo 
order,  therefore,  to  compel  the  said  ministers 
and  treasurers  either  to  distress  their  princi- 
pals by  extorting  whatever  valuable  substance 
might,  by  any  piMibility,  remain  concealed^ 
or  to  furnish  the  said  sum  fi'om  their  own  es» 
tates,  or  from  their  credit  with  their  friends* 
he,  the  resident,  did  order  their  imprisonment 
to  be  aggravated  with  circumstances  of  great 
cruelty,  giving  an  order  to  Lieutenant  Francis 
Rutledge,  dated  20th  January,  1782,  in  the 
following  words : 

XXVIII.—"  Sir,— When  this  note  is  de- 
livered to  you  by  Hoolas  Roy,  I  have  to  de- 
sire that  you  order  the  two  prisoners  to  be  pet 
in  tnms,  keeping  themjrom  ail  food,  4^,  eifrts- 
ahle  to  my  inetruetions  of  yesterday. 

(Signed)        "  Nathi..  Middletoic." 

XXIX.— That  by  the  said  unjust  and 
rigorous  proceeding,  the  said  eunuchs  wore 
compelled  to  give  their  engagement  for  the 
payment  of  120,000<.  sterling  aforesaid,  to  be 
completed  within  the  period  of  one  month  { 
but  after  they  bad  entered  into  the  said  cooH 
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pulsory  engagement,  diey  were  still  kept  in 
clone  imprisonment,  and  the  mother  and  grand- 
mother of  the  nabob  were  themselres  held  un- 
der a  strict  guard  ;  although,  at  the  same  time, 
the  confiscated  estates  were  actually  in  the 
company's  possession,  and  found  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  what  they  were  rated  at  in  the  gene- 
ral list  of  confiscated  estates ;  and  although 
the  assistant  resident,  Johnson,  did  confess 
"  that  the  object  of  distressing  the  Uiow  be- 
gum was  merely  to  obtain  a  ready  money  in- 
stead of  a  dilatory  payment^  and  that  this 
ready  money  payment,  if  not  paid,  was  re- 
coverable in  the  course  of  a  few  months  upon 
the  jaghirM  in  his  possession  ;  and  that  there- 
fore it  was  not  worth  proceeding  to  any  ex- 
tremities beyond  the  one  described,  (namely, 
the  confinement  of  the  princesses,  and  the  im- 
prisonment and  fettering  of  their  ministers) 
upon  so  respectable  a  family.** 

XXX. — That  af\er  the  surrender  of  the 
treasure,  and  the  passing  the  bonds  and  obli- 
gations given  as  aforesaid,  the  resident  having 
been  strictly  ordered  by  the  said  Warren  Has- 
tings not  to  make  any  settlement  whatsoever 
with  the  said  women  of  high  rank,  the  nabob 
was  induced  to  leave  the  city  of  Fyzabad  with- 
out taking  leave  of  his  mother,  or  showing  her 
any  mark  of  duty  or  civility.  And  on  the 
■ame  day  the  resident  lefl  the  city  aforesaid ; 
and  aAer  his  return  to  Lucknow,  in  order  to 
pacify  the  said  Hastings,  who  appeared  to  re- 
lent that  the  nabob  was  not  urged  to  greater 
degrees  of  rigour  than  those  hitherto  used 
towards  his  mother,  he  the  said  resident  did, 
in  his  letter  of  the  6th  February,  give  him  an 
assurance  in  the  following  words : — "  I  shall, 
M  you  direct,  use  my  influence  to  dissuade  his 
excellency  from  concluding  any  tettUment  un- 
til I  have  your  fUrther  commands." 

XXXI.—- That  the  payment  of  the  bond 
last  extorted  from  the  eunuchs  was  soon  aAer 
commenced,  and  the  grandmother,  as  well  as 
the  mother,  were  now  compelled  to  deliver 
what  they  declared  was  the  extent  of  the  whole 
of  both  their  possessions,  including  down  to 
their  table  uleruUi ;  which,  as  the  resident  ad- 
mitted, "  they  had  been,  and  were  still  de- 
Uroring,  and  that  no  proof  had  yet  been  ob- 
tained of  their  having  more.** 

XXXII. — ^Thatbullion,  jewels,  and  goods, 
to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
and  upwards,  were  actually  received  by  the 
resident  for  the  use  of  the  company,  before  the 
S3d  of  February,  1782  ;  and  there  remained, 


on  the  said  extorted  bond,  no  more  than  about 
t5,00(M.  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
eunuchs,  and  not  above  fifty  thousand  accord- 
ing to  that  made  by  the  resident. 

XXXIII. — That  in  this  advanced  state 
of  the  delivery  of  the  extorted  treasure,  the 
ministers  of  the  women  aforesaid  of  the  reign- 
ing family  did  apply  to  Captain  Leonard 
Jaques,  under  whose  custody  they  were  con- 
fined, to  be  informed  of  the  deficiency  with 
which  they  stood  charged,  that  they  might  en- 
deavour, with  the  assistance  of  their  friends, 
to  provide  for  the  same,  and  praying  that  they 
might,  through  his  mediation,  be  freed  from 
the  hardships  they  suffered  under  their  con- 
finement ;  to  which  application  they  received 
an  insolent  answer  from  the  said  Richard 
Johnson,  dated  February  27th,  1782,  declar- 
ing, that  part  of  what  he  had  received  in  pay- 
ment was  in  jewels  and  bullion  ;  and  that 
more  titan  a  month,  the  time  fixed  for  the  final 
payment,  would  elapse  before  he  could  dispose 
of  the  same  ;  insisting  upon  a  ready  money 
payment,  and  assuring  them,  "  that  the  day 
on  which  their  agreement  expired,  he  should 
be  indispensably  obliged  to  recommence  seve- 
rities upon  them,  until  the  last  farthing  was 
fully  paid."  And  in  order  to  add  to  their  ter- 
rours  and  hardships,  as  well  as  to  find  some 
pretext  for  the  further  cruel  and  inhuman  acts 
intended,  an  apparently  groundless  and  injuri- 
ous charge  was  suggested  to  the  imprisoned 
ministers  aforesaid,  in  the  following  words  : — 
"  You  may  also  mention  to  them,  that  I  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  commotions  raised 
by  Bulbudder  have  not  been  without  their 
mggettions  and  abetmeiU,  which,  if  proved 
upon  them,  in  addition  to  the  pro6a^/e  oreach 
of  their  agreement,  will  make  their  situation 
very  desperate.** 

XXXIV.— That  on  the  receipt  of  the  said 
letter,  that  is,  on  the  2d  March,  the  ministers 
aforesaid  did  aver,  that  they  were  not  able  to 
obtain  cash  in  lieu  of  the  jewels  and  other  ef- 
fects ;  but  that  if  the  goods  were  sold,  and 
they  released  from  their  confinement,  and  per- 
mitted (as  they  have  before  requested)  to  go 
abroad  among  their  fi'iends,  they  could  soon 
make  good  the  deficiency  ;  and  they  did  abso- 
lutely deny  "that  they  had  any  hand  in  the 
commotions  raised  by  Bulbudder,  or  any  kind 
of  correspondence  with  him  or  his  adherents.*' 

XXXV. — That  the  prisoners  aforesaid 
did  shortly  after,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  13th 
March,  a  third  time  renew  their  application  to 
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Katfauii*!  MifkHetoo,  Esquire,  the  retidoot,  first  officer  in  theeonpuy'e  Mnrice,  wbo  has 

and  did  request  that  the  jewels  remaining  in  suffered  in  his  property  by  an  independent 

his  the  said  resident's  hands,  towards  the  pay-  command." 
ment  of  the  balance  remaining,  "  might  be 

valued  by  four  or  five  eminent  merchants,  XXXVII.— That,  in  about  two  months 

Mussulmen  and  HindCts,  upon  oath/'  and  that  after  the  said  prisoners  had  continued  in  irons 

if  any  balance  should  aHerwards  appear,  they  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  the  officer  on  guards 

would  upon  their  release  get  their  friends  to  in  a  letter  <^  the  18th  May,  did  represent  to 

advance  the  same  :  and  they  did  again  repre-  the  resident  as  follows  :— "  The  prisoners, 

sent  the  hardship  of  their  imprisonment,  and  Baher  and  Jewar  Ally  Khftn,  who  seem  to  be 

pray  for  relief;  and  did  again  assert  that  the  very  sickly,  have  requested  their  irons  might 

imputations  thrown  upon  them  by  the  said  be  taken  off  for  a  few  days,  that  they  might 

Richard  Johnson  were  false  and  groundless ;  take  medicine,  and  walk  about  the  garden  of 

**  that  they  had  no  kind  of  intercourse,  either  the  place  where  they  are  confined.     Now,  as 

directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  authors  of  the  I  am  sure  they  will  be  equally  a»  eeeure  wUh^ 

commotions  alluded  to,  and  that  they  did  stake  out  thtir  ircni  at  unth  <Aem,  I  think  it  my  duty 

their  lives  upon  the  smallest  proof  thereof  be-  to  inform  you  of  this  request :   I  desire  to 

ing  brought."  know    your    pleasure    concerning   it."    To 

which  letter  the  said  officer  did  leceive  a  di- 
XXXYI.— That,  instead  of  their  receiy«  rect  refusal,  dated  22d  May,  1782,  in  the  fol- 
ing  any  answer  to  any  of  the  aforesaid  reason-  lowing  words  : — I  am  sorry  it  is  not  in  my 
able  propositions,  concerning  either  the  ao-  power  to  comply  with  your  proposal  of  easing 
count  stated,  or  the  crimes  imputed  to  them,  the  prisoners  for  a  few  days  of  their  fetters, 
or  any  relief  from  the  hardships  they  suffered,  Much  as  my  humanity  may  be  touched  by 
he,  the  resident  Mtddleton,  did,  on  the  18ih  of  their  sufferings,  I  should  think  it  inexpedient 
the  said  month,  give  to  the  officer,  who  had  to  afford  them  any  alleviation,  while  they  per- 
supplicated  in  favour  of  the  said  prisoners,  an  gist  in  a  breach  of  their  contract  with  me  ;  and 
order,  in  which  he  declared  himself  "  under  the  indeed  no  indulgence  can  be  shown  them  with- 
disagreeable  necdssity  of  recurring  to  severi-  out  the  authority  of  the  nabob,  who,  instead  of 
ties,  to  enforce  the  said  payment ;  and  thai  consenting  to  moderate  the  rigours  of  their 
this  is  therefore  to  desire  that  you  immediate-  situation,  would  be  most  willing  to  multiply 
ly  cause  them  to  be  put  in  irone,  and  keep  them.*'      Endeavouring  to  join  the  nabob, 
them  so  until  I  shall  arrive  at  Fyzabad  to  wliom  he  well  knew  to  be  reluctant  in  the 
take  further  measures  as  may  be  necessary."  whole  proceeding,  as  a  party  in  the  cruelties. 
Which  order  being  received  at  Fyzabad  the  by  which,  through  the  medium  of  her  servants, 
day  after  it  was  given,  the  said  eunuchs  were  it  was  intended  to  coerce  his  mother, 
a  second  time  thrown  into  irons.     And  it  ap- 
pears  that  (probably  in  resentment  for  the  XXXVIII. — That  the  said  resident,  in  a 
humane  representations  of  the  said  Captain  few  days  af\er,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  1st  June, 
Jaques)  the  resident  did  refuse  to  pay  for  the  1782,  in  a  letter  to  Major  Gilpin,  in  command 
fetters,  and  other  contingent  charges  of  theim-  at  Fjrzabad,  did  order  the  account,  as  by  him- 
prisonment  of  the  said  ministers  of  the  nabob's  self  stated,  to  be  read  to  the  prisoners  ;  and, 
mother,  when  at  the  same  time  very  liberal  without  taking  any  notice  of  their  proposal 
contingent  allowances   were  made  to  other  concerning  the  valuation  of  the  effects,  or  their 
officers  ;  and  the  said  Jaques  did  strongly  re-  denial  of  the  offences  imputed  to  them,  to  de- 
monstrate against  the  same  as  follows  :^  mand  a  positive  answer  relative  to  the  pay^ 
*<  you  have  also  ordered  roe  to  put  the  prison-  ment ;  and,    "  upon  receiving  from  them  a 
ers  in  irons — this  I  have  done,  yet  as  I  have  negative  or  unsatiifactory  reply,  to  inform 
no  business  to  purchase  fetters,  or  supply  them  them  that,  all  further  negotiation  being  at  an 
any  other  way,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  yoa  end,  they  must  prepare  for  their  removal  to 
should  order  me  to  be  reimbursed.    And  why  Lucknow,  where  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
should  I  add  any  thing  more  ?     A  late  com-  answer  not  only  their  recent  breach  of  &ith 
mander  at  this  place,  I  am  told,  draws  near  as  and  solemn  engagement,  but  also  to  atone  for 
many  thousands  monthly  contingencies,  as  my  other  heavy  offences ;  the  punishment  of  which, 
trifling  leUer  for  hundreds.    However,  if  yoa  as  had  frequently  been  signified  to  them,  it  waa 
cannot  get  my  bill  paid,  be  so  obliging  as  to  in  their  power  to  have  mitigated  by  a  proper 
return  it,  and  give  me  an  opportunity  of  de-  acquittal  of  themselves  in  this  transaction.* 
daring  to  the  world,  that,  I  believe  I  am  the  By  which  insinuations  oonceming  the  pretewl- 
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od  offaacM  of  the  mid  onlMppj  penmM,  and 
tbo  numner  by  >ivhich  they  were  to  atone  for 
the  eame,  and  by  their  never  hairing  been  ipe- 
cificallyand  directly  made,  it  doth  appear,  rhat 
the  said  crimes  and  offences  were  charged  tor 
the  purpose  of  extorting  money,  and  not  upon 
principles,  or  for  the  ends  of  justice. 

XXXIX.— That  after  some  ineflectual 
negotiations  to  make  the  prisoners  pay  the 
money  which  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
in  their  power  to  pay,  they  were  again  threat- 
ened by  the  resident,  in  a  letter  to  Major 
Gilpin,  dated  9:h  June,  1782,  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  I  wish  you  to  explain  once  more  to 
the  prisoners  the  imprudence  and  folly  of  their 
conduct  in  forcing  me  to  a  measure,  which 
mast  be  attended  with  consequences  so  very 
•erioufl  to  them ;  and  that,  when  once  they  are 
removed  to  Lucknow,  it  will  not  be  in  my 
power  to  show  them  mercy,  or  to  stand  b^ 
tween  them  and  the  vengeance  of  the  nabob. 
Advise  them  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the  un- 
happy situation  in  which  they  will  be  involved 
in  one  case,  and  the  relief  it  will  be  in  my 
power  to  procure  them  in  the  other ;  and  let 
them  make  their  option." 

XL.— That  he,  the  said  resident,  did  also, 
at  the  same  time,  receive  a  letter  from  the 
princess  mother,  which  letter  does  not  appear, 
but  to  which  only  the  following  insolent  re- 
turn was  made ;  that  is  to  say,  "  the  letter 
from  the  bhow  begum  is  no  ways  satisfactory, 
and  I  cannot  think  of  returning  an  answer  to 
it.  Indeed  all  correspondence  between  the 
begum  and  me  has  long  been  stopped  ;  and  I 
request  you  will  be  pleased  to  inform  her,  that 
I  by  no  means  wish  to  resume  it,  or  to  main- 
tain any  friendly  intercourse  with  her,  until 
she  has  made  good  my  claim  upon  her  lor  the 
balance  due.** 

XLI. — That  in  consequence  of  these 
threats,  and  to  prevent  a  separation  of  the 
ministers  from  their  mistresses,  several  plana 
for  the  payment  of  the  balance  were  offered, 
both  by  the  mother  of  the  nabob,  and  the 
prisoners,  to  which  no  other  objection  appears 
to  have  been  made,  than  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired by  the  parties  to  discharge  the  com- 
paratively small  remainder  of  the  extorted 
bond ;  the  officer  on  command  declaring  that, 
conformable  to  his  instnictioos,  he  cotild  not 
receive  the  same. 

XLII. — That  the  prisonera  were  actually 
removed  from  the  city  of  their  residence  to  tfaie 


city  of  Lncknow,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
I4th  of  June,  178S,  and/vere,  on  the  next  day, 
tlireatened  with  severities,  "  to  make  them 
discover  where  the  balance  might  be  procura- 
ble." And  on  the  28th,  it  should  seem,  that 
the  seventies  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  were 
inflicted,  at  least  upon  one  or  them ;  for  the 
assistant  resident,  Johnson,  did,  on  that  day, 
write  to  Captain  Waugh,  the  officer  com- 
manding the  guard,  the  letter  following,  full 
of  disgrace  to  the  honour,  justice,  and  human- 
ity of  the  British  nation. 

XLIII. — "Sir, — The  nabob  having  deter- 
mined to  inflict  corporal  punishment  upon  the 
priaontrs  under  your  guard,  this  is  to  desire, 
that  his  officers,  when  they  shall  come,  may 
have  free  access  to  the  prisoners,  and  be  per- 
tnitied  to  do  with  them  as  they  shaU  see  proper ^ 
only  taking  care,  that  they  leave  them  always 
tmder  your  charge." 

XLIV. — That  the  said  Richard  Johnson 
did,  further  to  terrify  the  prisoners,  and  to  ex- 
tort by  all  ways  the  remainder  of  the  said  un- 
just, oppressive,  and  rapacious  demand,  threat- 
en to  remove  them  out  of  the  nabob's  domin- 
ions into  the  castle  of  Chumagur,  in  order  for 
ever  to  separate  them  fh>m  their  principals, 
and  deprive  both  of  their  reciprocal  protection 
and  SMirices,  and  did  order  a  further  guard  to 
be  put  on  the  palace  of  the  grandmother  of  the 
nabob,  an  ally  of  the  company,  and  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  provisions  to  her,  (which  order 
relative  to  the  guard  only  was  executed)  and 
did  use  sundry  unworthy  and  insulting  mena- 
ces, both  with  regard  to  herself  and  to  bcr 
principal  ministers. 

XLV.— That  a  proposal  was  soon  after 
made  by  the  said  princess  and  her  dau^'hier- 
in-law,  praying  that  their  ministers  aforesaid 
should  be  returned  to  Fyzabad,  and  offering  to 
raise  a  sum  of  money  on  that  condition  ;  as 
also  that  tliey  would  remove  from  one  of  their 
palaces,  whilst  the  English  were  to  be  permit- 
ted to  search  the  other.  But  the  assistant  re- 
sident, Johnson,  did,  instead  of  a  compliance 
with  the  former  of  these  propositions,  send  the 
following  orders,  dated  2Sd  July,  1782,  to  the 
officer  commanding  the  guard  on  the  ministers 
aforesaid  :  "  some  violent  demands  having 
been  made  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  it 
is  necessary  that  every  possible  precaution  bo 
taken  for  their  security ;  you  will  therefore  be 
pleased  to  be  very  strict  in  guarding  them ; 
and  I  herewith  send  (mother  pair  of  fetter*  t9 
be  added  to  tho$e  now  upon  the  primmfrt!* 
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And  b  aniwsr  to  the  aecond  propontion,  tiie  nid  month,  positively  refine  to  listen  to  any 
•aid  resident  did  reply  in  the  following  terms :  terms,  before  the  final  discharge  of  the  whole 
"  the  proposal  of  evacuating  one  palace,  that  of  the  demand ;  and  did  positively  forbid  the 
it  may  be  searched,  and  then  evacuating  the  commanding  officer  to  come  to  Lucknow  to 
next  upon  the  same  principle,  is  apparently  make  the  proposal  aforesaid,  in  the  terms  fol- 
fair :  but  it  is  well  known  in  the  first  place,  lowing :  '*  as  il  is  not  possible  to  listen  to  any 
that  such  bricked  up,  or  otherwise  hidden,  terms  from  the  begums,  before  the  final  dis- 
treasure,  b  not  to  be  hit  upon  in  a  day  with-  charge  of  their  conditional  agreement  for  fifty- 
out  a  guide.  I  have  therefore  informed  the  five  lacks,  your  coming  hero  upon  such  an 
nabob  of  this  proposal,  and  if  the  matter  is  to  agency  can  only  be  lots  of  time  in  completing 
be  reduced  to  a  search,  he  will  go  himself  with  \he  recovery  of  the  balance  of  6,55,000,  for 
such  people  as  he  may  possess  for  information,  which  your  regiment  was  sent  to  Fyzabad.  f 
together  with  the  prisoners ;  and  when  in  pos-  must  therefore  desire  you  will  leave  no  efforU^ 
•ession  of  the  ground,  by  punuhing  tfu prison^  gentle  or  harsh,  unattempted  to  complete  this, 
ertf  or  by  such  other  me<MnM  as  he  meyjind  moei  before  you  move  from  Fyzabad ;  and  I  am 
^ectual  to  forward  a  successful  search  upon  very  anxious  that  this  should  be  as  soon  as 
the  spot,  he  will  avail  himself  of  the  proposal  possible,  m  I  want  to  employ  your  regiment 
nade  by  the  bhow  begum."  upon  other  emergent  service  now  st{ffering  by 

every  delay, ^* 
XLVL— That,  probably  from  the  nabob's 

known  and  avowed  reluctance  to  lend  himself  XL VIII. — That  the  goods  aforesaid  were 

to  the  perpetration  of  the  oppressive  and  ini-  tent  to  Lucknow,  and  disposed  of  in  a  manner 

quitous  proceedings  of  the  representative  of  unknown ;  and  the  harsh  and  oppressive  met- 

Che  British  government,  the  scandalous  plan  tures  aforesaid  being  etill  continued,  the  be- 

aforesaid  was  not  carried  into  execution:  and  gum  did,  about  the  middle  of  October,  1782, 

all  the  rigours  practised  upon  the  chief  minis-  cause  to  be  represented  to  the  said  Middletoo 

tors  of  tiM  ladies  aforesaid  at  Lucknow  being  as  follows :  *'  that  her  situation  was  truly  piti- 

Ibund  ineffectual,  and  the  princess  mother  hav-  able ;  her  estate  sequestered  ;  her  treasury  ran- 

ing  declared  herself  ready  to  deliver  up  every  sacked ;  her  cojahs  prisoners  ;  and  her  ser- 

thing  valuable  in  her  possession,  which  Baher  rants  deserting  daily  from  want  of  subsistence. 

Ally  Kh4n  one  of  her  confidential  ministers  That  she  had  solicited  the  loan  of  money,  to 

aforesaid  only  could  come  at,  the  said  change  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  company,  from 

of  prison  was  agreed  to ;  but  not  until  the  na-  every  person  that  she  imagined  would  or  could 

bob's  mother  aforesaid  had  engaged  to  pay,  (or  assist  her  with  any,  but  that  the  opulent  would 

the  said  change  of  prison,  a  sum  of  ten  thou-  not  listen  to  her  adversity.     She  had  hoped, 

■and  pounds,  (one  half  of  which  was  paid  on  that  the  wardrobe  sent  to  Lucknow  might  have 

the  return  of  the  eunuchs,)  and  that  "she  sold  for  at  least  one  half  of  the  company's  d»- 

would  ransack  the  tenana  (women's  apart-  mands  on  her ;  but  even  jewellery  and  goods, 

ments)  for  kincobs,  muslins,  clothes,  &c.  &c  she  finds  from  woful  experience,  lose  their 

Ice.  and  that  she  would  even  allow  a  deduction  value  the  moment  it  is  known  they  come  from 

from  the  annual  allowance  made  to  her  for  her  her.     That  she  had  now  solicited  the  loan  of 

subsistence,  in  lieu  of  her  jaghire."  cash  fi-om  Almas  Ally  Cawn,  and  if  she  failed 

in  that  application,  she  had  no  hopes  of  ever 

XLVIL— That  soon  afler  the  return  of  the  borrowing  a  sum  equal  to  the  demand." — A 

•foresaid  ministers  to  the  place  of  their  impri-  hope  not  likely  to  be  realized,  as  the  said  Al- 

■onment  at  Fyzabad,  bonds  for  the  five  thou-  mas  Ali  was  then  engaged  for  a  sum  of  money 

sand  pounds  aforesaid,  and  goods,  estimated,  to  be  raised  for  the  company's  use,  on  the  s»- 

•ocording  to  the  valuation  of  a  merchant  ap-  curity  of  their  confiscated  lands,  the  restora^ 

pointed  to  value  the  same,  at  the  sum  of  forty  tion  of  which  couki  form  the  only  apparent 

thousand  pounds,  even  allowing  them  to  sell  security  for  a  loan, 
greatly  under  their  value,  were  delivered  to 

the  commanding  officer  at  Fyzabad ;  and  the  XLIX.— That  this  remonstrance  produced 

taid  commanding  officer  did  promise  to  the  no  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  aforesaid  resident; 

begiun  to  visit  Lucknow  with  such  proposals  who  being  about  this  time  removed  from  his 

as  he  hoped  would  secure  the  small  balanoe  of  residency,  did,  in  a  letter  to  his  successour, 

fifteen  thousand  pounds  remaining  of  the  un-  Mr.  Bristow,  dated  23d  October,  1782,  in  al- 

Just  exaction  aforesaid.     But  the  said  resident  fbct,  recommend  a  perseverance  in  the  cnial 

Middleton  did,  in  bis  lettor  of  the  17th  of  the  and  oppressive  restraints  afbresaia,  as  a 

Vol.  III.— 10. 
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tain  mMiM  of  raeorering  Um  remainder  of  the 
extorted  bond;  and  that  the  lands,  with  which 
the  princesses  aforesaid  had  been  endowed, 
•hould  not  be  restored  to  them. 

L.— That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  was 
duly  apprized  of  all  the  material  circumstances 
in  the  unjust  proceedings  aforesaid;  but  did 
nothing  to  stop  the  course  they  were  in,  or  to 
prevent,  relieve,  or  mitigate,  the  sufferings  of 
the  parties  affected  by  thcra  ;  on  the  contrary, 
be  did,  in  his  letter  of  the  25th  of  January,  1782, 
to  the  resident  Middleton,  declare,  that  the 
nabob  having  consented  to  the  "  resumption  of 
the  jaghires  held  by  the  begums,  and  to  the 
confiscation  of  their  treasures,  and  thereby  in- 
volved my  own  name,  and  the  credit  of  the 
company  in  a  participation  of  both  measures, 
I  have  a  right  to  require  and  intist  on  the  com" 
plete  execution  of  them ;  and  I  look  to  you  for 
their  execution,  declaring,  that  I  shall  hold 
you  accountable  for  it."  And  it  appears,  that 
be  did  write  to  the  nabob  a  letter  in  the  same 
peremptory  manner ;  but  the  said  letter  has 
been  suppressed. 

LI. — That  ho,  the  said  Hastings,  further 
did  manifest  the  concern  he  took  in,  and  the 
encouragement  which  he  gave  to,  the  proceed- 
ings aforesaid,  by  conferring  honours  and  dis- 
tinctions upon  the  ministers  of  the  nabob, 
whom  he,  the  nabob,  did  consider  as  having  in 
the  said  proceedings  disobeyed  him  and  be- 
trayed him,  and  as  instruments  in  the  disho- 
nour of  his  family,  and  the  usurpation  of  his 
authority. — That  the  said  ministers  did  make 
addresses  to  the  said  Hastings  for  that  piv- 
pose  (which  addresses  the  said  Hastings  hath 
•uppressed)  ;  and  the  resident  Middleton  did, 
with  his  letter  of  the  11th  of  February,  1782, 
transmit  the  same ;  and  did,  in  the  said  letter, 
acquaint  the  said  Hastings,  ''  that  the  minis- 
ters of  the  nabob  had  incurred  much  odium  on 
account  of  their  participation  in  his  measures, 
and  that  they  were  not  only  considered  by  the 
party  of  the  dispossessed  jaghiredars,  and  the 
mother  and  uncle  of  the  nalx>b,  but  by  the  no- 
bob  himself  J  as  the  dependants  of  the  English 
government^  which  they  certainly  aret  and  U  is 
by  its  declared  and  most  obvious  support  tUonef 
that  they  can  maintain  the  authority  and  influ- 
ence which  is  indispensably  necessary.**  And 
the  said  Middleton  did  therefore  recommend, 
"  that  they  should  be  honoured  with  some  tes- 
timony of  his  (the  said  Hastings's)  approba- 
tion and  favour.**  And  he,  the  said  Warren 
Hastings,  did  send  kellauts,  or  robes  of  ho- 
nour (the  most  public  and  distinguished  mode 


of  acknowledging  merit  known  m  India)  to 
the  said  ministers,  in  testimony  of  his  appro- 
bation of  their  late  service*. 

LII. — That  the  said  Hastings  did  not  only 
give  the  aforesaid  public  encouragement  lo  the 
ministers  of  the  nabob  to  betray  and  insuh 
their  master  and  his  family,  in  the  roannrr 
aforesaid,  but  when  the  said  nabob  did  write 
several  letters  to  him  the  said  Hastings,  ex- 
pressive of  his  dislike  of  being  used  as  an  in- 
atrument  in  the  dishonourable  acts  aforesaid, 
and  refusing  to  be  further  concerned  therein, 
he,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  did  not  only 
suppress  and  hide  the  said  letters  from  the 
view  of  the  court  of  directors,  but  in  his  in- 
structions to  the  resident  Bristow,  did  attri- 
bute them  to  Hyder  Beg  Kh4n,  minister  to  the 
nabob,  (whom  in  other  respects  he  did  before, 
and  ever  since,  support  against  bis  nuister,) 
and  did  express  himself  with  great  scorn  and 
contempt  of  the  said  nad)ob,  and  with  much  as- 
perity against  the  said  minister  ;  afRrming,  in 
proud  and  insolent  terms,  that  he  had,  "  by  an 
abuse  of  his  influence  over  the  nabob,  he,  the 
nabob  himself,  being  {as  he  ever  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  some  person)  a  mere  cipher  in  his  {the 
said  minister'^s)  handsy  dared  to  make  him  (the 
nabob)  oanime  a  very  unbecoming  tone  of  re- 
fusal, reproach,  and  resentment,  in  opposition 
to  measures  recommended  by  ME,  and  even 
to  acts  done  by  MY  authority  ,**'  the  said  Hast- 
ings, in  the  instruction  aforesaid,  particulariz- 
ing the  resumption  of  the  jaghires,  and  the 
confiscation  of  the  treasures  that  had  been  so 
long  suflTered  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  his  (the 
nabob's)  mother.  But  the  letters  of  the  na- 
bob, which  in  the  said  instrtictions  he  refers 
to,  as  containing  an  opposition  to  the  measures 
recommended  by  him,  and  which  he  asserts 
was  conveyed  in  a  very  unbecoming  tone  of 
refusal,  reproach,  and  resentment,  he  the  said 
Hastings  hath  criminally  withheld  from  the 
company,  contrary  to  their  orders,  and  to  his 
duty ;  and  the  more,  as  the  said  letters  must 
tend  to  show  in  what  numner  the  said  nabob 
did  feel  the  indignities  oflered  to  his  mother, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  said  ministers, 
notwithstanding  their  known  dependence  on 
the  English  government,  did  express  their 
sense  of  the  part  which  their  sovereign  was 
compelled  to  act  in  the  said  disgraceful  mea- 
sures. And  in  further  instructions  to  him  the 
said  new  resident,  be  did  declare  his  approba- 
tion of  the  evil  acts  aforesaid,  as  well  as  his 
resolution  of  compelling  the  nabob  to  those 
rigorous  proceedings  against  his  parent,  from 
which  he  had  long  shown  himself  so  very 
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iKfWW,  in  the  Ibllowiiig  words :  <'  the  eeTeri*  have  any  direetiona  to  give  bm  eoocerning  it. 
tiee,  which  hare  heen  increased  to>fs'ard8  the  I  alto  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you  I  sent  for  Le- 
begums,  were  meet  justly  merited,  by  the  ad-  tafit  Ali  Kh&n,  the  cojah,  who  has  the  diarge 
vantage  which  they  took  of  the  troubles  in  of  them,  and  who  informs  me  it  is  well  ground- 
wbich  I  was  personally  involved  last  year,  to  ed,  that  they  have  aold  evert/  thing  they  had, 
create  a  rebellion  in  the  nabob's  government,  even  to  the  clothes  from  their  baeke^  and  nova 
and  to  complete  the  ruin  which  they  thought  have  no  means  of$ubn»ting,^* 
was  impending  on  ours."    "  If  it  is  the  na- 
bob's desire  to  forget  and  to  forgive  their  past         LIV.— That  the  distresses  of  the  said  wo- 
offencea,  I  have  no  objection  to  his  allowing  men  grew  ao  urgent  on  the  night  of  the  said  6th 
them,  in  pensioo,  the  nominal  amount  of  their  of  March,  the  day  when  the  letter  above  recit- 
jaghires;  but  if  he  shall  ever  ^tr  to  restore  ed  was  written,  that  Captain  Leonard  Jaquea 
their  jaghires  to  them,  or  to  give  them  any  pro-  aforesaid  did  think  it  necessary  to  write  again, 
perty  in  land,  after  the  warning  which  they  on  the  day  following,  to  the  British  resident, 
have  given  him  by  the  dangerous  abuse  which  in  the  following  words  :  "  I  beg  leave  to  ad- 
they  formerly  made  of  his  indulgence,  you  dress  you  again  concerning  the  women  in  the 
must  remonstrate  in  the  strongest  terms  against  Khord  Mohul,  [the  lesser  palace.]    Their  be- 
lt ;  yew  mnat  not  permit  sudi  an  event  to  take  haviour  last  night  was  so  furious,  that  there 
plaee^  until  this  government  shall  have  receiv-  seemed  the  greatest  probability  of  their  pro- 
ed  infonnation  of  it,  and  shall  havo  had  time  ceeding  to  the  uttermost  extremities,  and  that 
to  interpose  its  influence  for  the  prevention  of  they  would  either  throw  themeelvee  from,  the 
it."    And  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  who  did,  toolU,  or  force  open  the  doort  of  the  xenanah, 
in  the  manner  aforesaid,  positively  refuse  to  I  havo  made  every  inquiry  concerning  the 
admit  the  mbob  to  restore  to  his  mother  and  cause  of  their  complaints,  and  hnd  from  La- 
grandmother,  any  part  of  their  landed  estates  tafit  Ally  Kh&n,  tluit  they  are  in  a  etarvmg 
for  their  maintenance,  did  well  know  that  the  condition^  having  aold  all  their  clothee  and  ne- 
revenuee  of  the  said  nabob  were  at  that  time  ee»»arie»y  and  now  have  not  u^ierewithcd  to  eup^ 
ao  for  applied  to  the  demands  of  the  company,  port  ntUure ;  and  as  my  instructions  are  quite 
(by  him  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  aggravated  silent  on  this  head,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
beyond  the  whole  of  what  they  did  produce,)  how  to  proceed  in  case  they  were  to  force  the 
or  were  otherwise  so  far  applied  to  the  pur-  doors  of  the  zenanah,  as  I  suspect  it  will  hap- 
poees  of  several  of  the  servants  of  the  company  pen,  should  no  subsistence  be  very  quickly  sent 
and  others,  the  dependants  of  him  the  saiid  to  them." 
Hastings,  that  none  of  the  pensions  or  allow- 
ances assigned  by  the  said  nabob,  in  lieu  of       LV. — That  in  consequence  of  these  repre- 
the  said  estates  confiscated,  were  paid,  or  were  sentations,  it  appears  that  the  said  resident, 
likely  to  be  discharged  with  that  punctuality,  Richard  Johnson,  did  promise  that  an  appli- 
which  was  necessary  even  to  the  scanty  sub-  cation  should  be  made  to  certain  of  the  ser- 
aistence  of  the  persons,  to  which  they  were  ia  vants  of  the  nabob  vizier,  to  provide  for  their 
name  and  i^tpearance  applied.    For,  tubsisteiice. 

LIU. — That,  ao  early  as  the  6th  of  March,        LVI. — That  Captain  Jaques  being  relieved 

1782,  Captain  Leonard  Jaques,  who  com-  from  the  duty  of  imprisoning  the  women  of 

manded  tbis  forcee  on  duty  for  the  pinpoee  of  Shuja  ul  Dowla,  the  late  sovereign  of  Oude, 

distressing  the  several  women  in  the  palacea  an  ally  of  the  company,  who  dwelt  in  the  said 

at  Fjrzabad,  did  complain  to  the  resident,  Ri-  lesser  palace,  and  Major  Gilpin  being  ap- 

chard  Johnson,  in  the  following  words  :  '*  The  pointed  to  succeed,  the  same  malicious  ^igo 

women  belonging  to  the  Khord  Mohul  (or  less-  of  destroying  the  said  women,  or  the  same 

er  palace)  complain  of  their  being  in  want  of  scandalous  neglect  of  their  preeervation  and 

every  necessary  of  lifo,  and  are  at  last  driven  subsistence,  did  still  continue ;  and  Major  GiU 

to  that  desperation,  that  they  at  night  get  on  pin  found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  tho  new  re- 

the  (op  of  the  zenanah,  make  a  great  disturb-  sident,  Bristow,  in  a  letter  of  the  SOth  of  Oo- 

ance,  and  last  night  not  only  alarmed  the  sen-  tober,  1783,  as  follows : 
tinels  posted  in  the  garden,  but  threw  dirt  at 

them;  they  threaten  to  throw  themselves  from  LVII. — ^<' Sir,— Last  night,  about  eight 
the  walls  of  the  zenanah,  and  also  to  break  out  o'clock,  the  women  in  the  khord  mohul  [leaser 
ef  it.  Humanity  obliges  me  to  aoqiiaint  you  palace]  or  zenanah  [women's  apartment]  un- 
of  this  matter,  and  to  requatt  to  know  if  you    der  the  charge  of  L*atafut  Ally  KhAn, 
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Ued  on  the  topi  of  tbo  buildingi,  crying  in  « 
mo*t  lanumtabie  manntr  far  foodt  that  for  ths 
la$t  ftmr  day*  they  had  got  but  a  very  aaxnty 
aUowanee^  and  that  yeetenlay  they  had  got 
none. 

LVIII. — "  The  mekmeholy  eriee  of  famine 
are  more  easily  imagined  than  described ;  and 
from  their  representation,  I  fear  the  nabob'a 
agents  for  that  business  are  very  inattentive ; 
I  therefore  think  it  requisite  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstance,  that  his  excel- 
lency the  nabob  may  cause  his  agents  to  be 
more  circumspect  in  their  conduct  towards 
these  poor  unhappy  women." 

LIX. — That,  although  the  resident  Bris- 
tow  did  not  then  think  himself  authorized  to 
remove  the  guard,  he  did  apply  to  the  minister 
of  the  nabob,  who  did  promise  some  relief  to 
tiie  women  of  the  late  nabob,  confined  in  the 
lesser  palace ;  but  apprehending,  with  reason, 
tiiat  the  minister  aforesaid  might  not  be  more 
ready  or  active  in  making  the  necessary  pro- 
vision for  them  than  <m  former  occasions,  he 
did  render  himself  personally  responsible  to 
Major  Gilpin  for  the  repayment  of  any  sum 
equal  to  one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which 
he  might  procure  for  the  subsistence  of  the  buC- 
finrers.  But  whatever  relief  wss  given  (the 
■mount  thereof  not  appearing)  the  same  was 
toon  exhausted ;  and  the  number  of  persons  to 
be  maintained  in  the  said  lesser  palace  being 
eight  hundred  women,  the  women  of  the  late 
•overeign,  Shuja  ul  E>owla,  and  several  of  the 
younger  children  of  the  said  sovereign  prince, 
besides  their  attendants.  Major  Gilpin  vnui 
obliged,  on  the  15th  of  November  following, 
■gain  to  address  the  resident  by  a  representa- 
tion of  this  tenour :  <^  Sir,  the  repeated  cries 
of  the  women  in  the  Khord  Mohul  Zenanah 
for  subsistence  have  been  truly  melancholy. 

LX. — **  7!)k«y  beg  moet  jnieouaiyfor  liberty^ 
that  they  may  earn  their  daily  bread  by  labcri- 
OMS  eervitude,  or  to  be  relieved  from  their  iiueery 
by  immediate  death, 

LXI.-— '^  In  consequence  of  their  unhappy 
situation,  I  have  this  day  taken  the  liberty  of 
drawing  on  you  in  favour  of  Ramnarain,  at 
ten  days  sight,  for  twenty  Son  Kerah  rupees, 
ten  thousand  of  which  I  have  paid  to  Cojah 
Latafut  Ally  Cawn,  under  whose  chai^  that 
senanah  is." 

LXII. — That,  notwithstanding  all  thepro- 
■ises  and  reiterated  engagements  of  the  minis- 


ter Hyder  Beg  KhAn,  the  ladies  of  the  palace 
aforesaid  fell  again  into  extreme  distress  ;  and 
the  resident  did  again  complain  to  the  said 
minister,  who  was  considered  to  be,  and  really 
and  substantially  was,  the  minister  of  the  go- 
vemour-geoeral  Warren  Hastings  aforesaid, 
and  not  of  the  nabob,  (the  said  nabob  being, 
according  to  the  said  Hastings's  own  account, 
"  a  cipher  in  his  [the  said  minister's]  hands/') 
that  the  funds  allowed  for  their  subsistence 
were  not  applied  for  their  support.  But  not- 
withstanding all  these  repeated  complaints  and 
remonstrances,  and  the  constant  promise  of 
amendment  on  the  part  of  his,  the  said  Hast- 
ings's minister,  the  supply  was  not  more  plen- 
tiful or  more  regular  than  before. 

LXIII. — That  the  said  resident  Bristow, 
finding,  by  experience,  the  inefiicacy  of  the 
courses  which  had  been  pursued  with  regard  to 
the  mother  and  grandmother  of  the  reigning 
prince  of  Oudo,  and  having  received  a  report 
from  Major  Gilpin,  informing  him  that  all 
which  could  be  done  by  force,  had  been  done ; 
and  that  the  only  hope  which  remained,  for 
realizing  the  remainder  of  the  money  unjustly 
exacted  as  aforesaid,  lay  in  more  lenient  me- 
thods ;  he,  the  said  resident,  did,  of  his  own 
authority,  order  the  removal  of  the  guard  from 
the  palaces,  the  troops  bemg  long  and  much 
wanted  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  and 
other  material  services ;  and  did  release  the 
said  ministers  of  the  said  women  of  rank,  who 
had  been  confined  and  put  in  irons,  and  vari- 
ously distressed  and  persecuted,  as  aibre-re- 
cited,  for  near  twelve  months. 

LXIV. — That  the  manner  in  which  the 
■aid  inhuman  acts  of  rapacity  and  violence 
were  felt  both  by  the  women  of  high  rank  con- 
cerned, and  by  all  the  people,  strongly  appears 
in  the  joy  expressed  on  their  release,  which 
took  place  on  the  5th  of  December,  1782 ;  and 
is  stated,  in  two  letters  of  that  date  fix>m  Ma- 
jor Gilpin  to  the  resident,  in  the  words  fol- 
lowing : 

LXV.^"I  have  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  and  in 
consequence  immediately  enlarged  the  prison- 
ers Behar  Ally  KhAn  and  Jewar  Ally  Kh&n 
from  their  confinement ;  a  circumstance  that 
gave  the  begums,  and  the  city  of  Fyzabad  in 
general,  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

LXVI.— "  In  tears  of  joy,  Behar  and 
Jewar  Ally  KhAn  expressed  their  sincere  ao- 
knowledgmentf  to  the  govemour-general,  his 
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wuMmnBf  Um  nabob  Tizier,  and  to  you,  air,  the  rixier  to  tnfaret  tha  moH  q^etual  msam 

for  reatoring  tbem  to  that  inraluable  blessing,  for  that  purpose."     And  the  resident  did,  in 

liberty,  for  which  they  would  ever  retain  the  his  answer  to  the  board,  dated  Slst  March, 

most  grateful  remembrance;  and,  at  their  re-  1783,  on  this  peremptory  order,  again  detail 

quest,  I  transmit  you  the  enclosed  letters.  the  particulars  aforesaid  to  the  said  Warren 

Hastings,  referring  him  to  his  former  correa- 

LXVII. — "  I  wish  you  had  been  present  pondence,  stating  the  utter  impossibility  of 

at  the  enlargement  of  the  prisoners.    The  qui-  proceeding  further  by  force,  and  mentioning 

▼ering  lips,  with  the  tears  of  joy  stealing  down  certain  other  disgraceful  and  oppressive  cir* 

the  poor  men*a  cheeks,  was  a  scene  truly  af-  cumstancea ;  and  in  particular,  that  the  com- 

fecting.  P^ny  did  not,  in  plundering  the  mother  of  the 

reigning  prince  of  her  wearing  apparel  and 

LXVni. — **  If  the  prayers  of  these  poor  beasts  of  carriage,  receive  a  value  in  the  least 

men  will  avail,  yon  will,  at  the  last  trump  !  equal  to  the  loss  she  suffered ;  the  elephants 

be  translated  to  the  happiest  regions  in  hea-  having  no  buyer  but  the  nabob,  and  the  clothes, 

ven."  which  had  last  been  delivered  to  Middleton  at 

a  valuation  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  were  so 

LXIX.— And  the  resident  Bristow,  know-  damaged  by  ill  keeping  in  warehouses,  that 
ing  how  acceptable  the  said  proceeding  would  they  coukl  not  be  sold,  even  for  six  months 
be  to  all  the  people  of  Oude,  and  the  neigh-  credit,  at  much  more  than  about  eight  thousand 
bouring  independent  countries,  did  generously  pounds  ;  by  which  a  loss  in  a  single  article 
and  politically  (though  not  truly)  in  his  letter  was  incurred  of  twenty-two  thousand  pounda 
to  the  princess  mother  attribute  the  said  relief  out  of  the  fifty,  for  the  recovery  of  which  (sup- 
given  to  herself,  and  the  release  of  her  minis-  posing  it  had  been  a  just  debt)  such  rigoroua 
ters,  to  the  humanity  of  the  said  Warren  Hast-  means  had  been  employed,  afler  having  actu- 
ings,  agreeably  to  whose  orders  he  pretended  ally  received  upwards  of  five  hundred  thousand 
to  act ;  asserting  that  he,  the  said  Hastings,  pounds  in  value  to  the  company,  and  extorted 
*'  was  the  spring  from  whence  she  was  resior-  much  more  in  loss  to  the  suflTering  individuals. 
ed  to  her  dignity  and  consequence."  And  the  And  the  said  Bristow,  being  well  acquainted 
aoooont  of  the  proceedings  afbresaid  was  regu-  with  the  unmerciful  temper  of  the  said  Hast* 
larly  transmitted  to  the  said  Warren  Hastings  ings,  in  order  to  leave  no  means  untried  to 
on  the  SOth  of  December,  1782,  with  the  rea-  appease  him,  not  contented  with  the  letter  to 
sons  and  motives  thereto,  and  a  copy  of  the  the  governour-general  and  council,  did,  on  th« 
report  of  the  officer  concerning  the  inutility  of  same  day,  write  another  letter  to  him  partiettm 
further  force,  attended  with  sundry  documents  larly ^  in  which  he  did  urge  several  argumenta, 
concerning  the  famishing,  and  other  treatment,  the  necessity  of  using  of  which  to  the  said 
of  the  women  and  childten  of  the  late  sove-  Hastings,  did  reflect  great  dishonour  on  thia 
reign ;  but  the  same  appear  to  have  made  no  nation,  and  on  the  christian  religion  therein 
proper  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  said  professed ;  vis.  ^'  that  he  had  experienced  great 
Warren  Hastings ;  for  no  answer  whatsoever  embarrassment  in  treating  with  her,  [the  mo- 
was  given  to  the  said  letter  until  the  Sd  of  ther  ofthe  reigning  prince,]  for,  as  the  mother 
March,  1783,  when  the  said  Hastings,  writing  of  the  vixier,  the  people  look  up  to  her  with 
in  his  own  character  and  that  of  the  council,  great  respect ;  and  any  hard  measures,  prao- 
did  entirely  pass  by  all  the  circumstances  be-  tised  against  women  of  her  high  rank,  create 
fore  recited,  but  did  give  directions  for  the  re-  discontent,  and  affect  our  national  character.** 
newal  of  measores  of  the  like  nature  and  ten-  And  the  said  resident,  after  condemning,  very 
dency  with  those,  which  (for  several  of  the  last  unjustly,  her  conduct,  added,  "  still  she  is  the 
months  at  least  of  the  said  proceeding)  had  mother  of  the  prince  of  the  country,  and  tha 
been  employed  with  ao  little  advantage  to  tho  religious  prejudices  of  musgulmen  prevail  too 
interest,  and  with  ao  nsoch  injury  to  the  repu-  atrongly  in  their  minda  to  forget  her  situation, 
tation,  of  the  company,  his  masters,  in  whoso 

name  he  acted;  expreaaing  himself  in  the  said  LXX. — That  the  said  Warren  Hasting* 

letter  of  the  Sd  of  March,  1783,  as  followa :  did  not  make  any  answer  to  the  said  letter. 

**  We  desire  you  will  inform  va  what  meana  But  the  mother  of  the  prince  aforesaid,  as  well 

have-been  taken  for  recovering  the  balance  as  the  mother  of  his  father,  being,  in  conae- 

[the  pretended  balance  ofthe  extorted  money]  quence  of  his  the  said  Hastings's  directiona, 

due  from  the  b<*gums  [princesses]  at  Fyxabad;  incessantly  and  rudely  pressed  by  their  de- 

•nd,  if  neceaaary,  you  maat  reoomnMnd  it  to  acendant,  \n  tho  name  of  the  company,  to  pay 
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to  tlie  kit  fmrthing  of  the  demand,  they  did 
both  poeitirely  refute  to  pay  any  part  of  the 
pretended  balance*  aforesaid,  until  their  land- 
ad  estates  were  restored  to  them  ;  on  the  secu- 
rity of  which  alone  they  alleged  themselves  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  borrow  any  money,  or 
even  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  them- 
•elvcs  and  their  numerous  dependants.  And, 
in  order  to  put  some  end  to  these  differences, 
the  vizier  did  himself,  about  the  beginning  of 
August,  1783,  go  to  Fyzabad,  and  did  hold 
divers  conferences  with  his  parents,  and  did 
consent  and  engage  to  restore  to  them  their 
landed  estates  aforesaid ;  and  did  issue  an  or- 
der, that  they  should  be  restored  accordingly  : 
but  his  minister  aforesaid,  having  before  his 
eyes  the  peremptory  orders  of  him  the  said 
Warren  Hastings,  did  persuade  his  master  to 
dishonour  himself,  in  breaking  his  faith  and 
engagement  with  his  mother  and  the  mother  of 
his  father,  by  first  evading  the  execution,  and 
afterwards  totally  revoking  his  said  public  and 
solemn  act,  on  pretence  tbAt  he  had  agreed  to 
the  grant  "  from  shame,  being  in  their  pre- 
sence, [the  presence  of  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother,] and  that  it  was  unavoidable  at  the 
time  ;" — the  said  minister  declaring  to  him, 
that  it  would  be  sufficient  if  ho  allowed  them 
**  money  for  their  neeettary  expenses,  and  that 
would  be  doing  enough.** 

LXXI.— That  the  faith  given  for  the  re- 
storation of  their  landed  estates  being  thus  vio- 
lated, and  the  money  for  necessary  expenses 
being  as  ill  supplied  as  before,  the  women  and 
children  of  the  late  sovereign,  &ther  of  the 
reigning  prince,  continued  exposed  to  frequent 
want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life ;  and, 
being  sorely  pressed  by  famine,  they  were 
compelled  to  break  through  all  the  principles 
of  local  decorum  and  reserve,  which  constitute 
the  dignity  of  the  female  sex  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  a(\er  great  clamour  and  violent  at- 
tempts, for  one  whole  day,  to  break  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  palace,  and  to  force  their  way  into 
the  public  market,  in  order  to  move  the  com- 
passion of  the  people,  and  to  beg  their  bread, 
they  did,  on  the  next  day,  actually  proceed  to 
the  extremity  of  exposing  themselves  to  public 
view— an  extremity,  implying  the  lowest  state 
of  disgrace  and  degradation ;  to  avoid  which 
many  women  in  India  have  laid  violent  hands 
upon  themselves — and  they  did  proceed  to  the 
public  market-place  with  the  starving  children 
ef  the  late  sovereign,  and  the  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  the  reigning  prince! — A  minute  ao- 
sount  of  the  transaction  aforesaid  was  written 
io  the  British  resident  at  Lticknow  by  the  per- 


son appointed  to  convey  intelligence  to  him 
from  Fyzabad,  in  the  following  particulars, 
highly  disgraceful  to  the  honour,  justice,  and 
humanity  of  this  nation  : 

LXXII.— "  The  ladies,  their  attendants, 
and  servants,  were  still  as  clamorous  as  last 
night.  Letafut,  the  deroga,  went  to  them  and 
remonstrated  with  them  on  the  impropriety  of 
their  conduct,  at  the  same  time  assuring  them, 
that  in  a  few  days  all  their  allowances  would 
be  paid ;  and,  should  not  that  be  the  case,  he 
would  advance  them  ten  days  subsistence,  upon 
condition,  that  they  returned  to  their  habita- 
tion. None  of  them,  however,  consented  to 
his  proposals ;  but  were  still  intent  upon  mak- 
ing their  escape  through  the  bazar,  [market- 
place,] and  in  consequence  formed  themselves 
into  a  line,  arranging  themselves  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  the  children  in  the  front ;  be- 
hind them  the  ladies  of  the  seraglio ;  and  be- 
hind them  again  their  attendants  *,  but  their 
intentions  were  frustrated  by  the  opposition 
which  they  met  from  Letafut's  Sepoys. 

LXXIII.— •*  The  next  day  Letafut  went 
twice  to  the  women,  and  used  his  endeavours 
to  make  them  return  into  the  zenanah,  pro- 
mising to  advance  them  10.000  rupees ;  which, 
upon  the  money  being  paid  down,  they  agreed 
to  comply  wilh  ;  but  night  coming  on,  nothing 
transpired. 

LXXIV.— "  On  the  day  following  their 
clamours  were  more  violent  than  usual.  Le- 
tafut went  to  consult  with  them  on  the  business 
of  yesterday,  offering  the  same  terms.  De- 
pending upon  the  fidelity  of  his  promises,  they 
consented  to  return  to  their  apartments,  which 
they  accordingly  did,  except  two  or  three  of 
the  ladies,  and  most  of  their  attendants.  Le- 
tafut then  went  to  Hushmund  Ally  Cawn,  to 
consult  with  him  upon  what  means  they  should 
take.  They  came  to  a  resolution  of  driving 
them  in  by  force ;  and  gave  orders  to  their 
sepoys  to  beat  any  one  of  the  women  who 
should  attempt  to  move  forward.  The  st^poys 
consequently  assembled  ;  and,  each  one  being 
provided  with  a  bludgeon,  they  drove  them,  by 
dint  of  beating,  into  the  zenanah.  The  wo- 
men, seeing  the  treachery  of  Letafut,  proceed- 
ed to  throw  stones  and  bricks  at  the  sepoys, 
and  again  attempted  to  get  out ;  but  finding 
that  impossible,  from  the  gates  being  shut, 
they  kept  up  a  continual  discharge  of  stones 
and  bricks  till  about  ten  ;  when  finding  their 
situation  desperate,  they  retired  into  the  kung 
mohul,  and  forced  their  way  from  thence  into 
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ClMpdiM,  and  difp«raed  themMlrM  about  the 
house  and  garden ;  after  thia  they  were  desir- 
uui  of  getting  into  the  begum's  apartment,  but 
she  being  apprized  of  their  intention  ordered 
her  doors  to  be  shut.     In  the  mean  time,  Le- 
tafut  and  Uushraund  Ally  Cawn  posted  sen- 
tries  to  secure  the  gates  of  tlie  lesser  mahal. 
During  the  whole  of  this  conflict,  all  the  ladies 
and  women  remained  exposed  to  the  view  of 
the  sepoys.   The  begum  then  sent  for  Letafut 
and  Uushmund  Ally  Cawn,  whom  she  severe- 
ly reprimanded,  and  insisted  upon  knowing 
the  causes  of  this  infiunous  behaviour.     They 
pleaded  in  their  defimce  the  impossibility  oif 
helping  it,  as  the  treatment  the  women  had  met 
with  Iwd  been  coofbrmable  to  his  excellency 
the  vizier's  orders.     The  begum  alleged,  that 
even  admitting,  that  the  nabob  had  given  those 
orders,  they  were  by  no  means  authorized  in 
this  manner  to  disgrace  the  &mily  of  Shuja 
Dowla ;  and  should  they  not  receive  their  id- 
lowance  for  a  day  or  two,  it  could  be  of  no 
great  moment :  what  was  passed  was  now  at 
an  end,  but  that  the  vizier  should  certainly  be 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  affair,  and 
that  whatever  he  desired  she  should  implicitly 
comply  with.     The  begum  then  sent  for  five 
of  the  children,  who  were  wounded  in  the  af- 
fray of  last  night,  and,  aAer  endeavouring  to 
soothe  them,  she  sent  again  for  Letafut  and 
Hushmund  Ally  Cawn,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  children  expressed  her  disapprobation  of 
their  conduct,  and  the  improbability  of  Asuf 
ul  Dowla*s  suffering  the  ladies  and  children  of 
Shuja  Dowla  to  be  disgraced  by  being  exposed 
to  the  view  of  the  rabble.    Upon  which  Leta- 
fut produced  the  letter  from  the  nabob,  at  the 
same  time  representing,  that  he  was  amenable 
only  to  the  orders  of  his  excellency,  and  that 
whatever  he  ordered  it  was  his  duty  to  obey ; 
and  that  had  the  ladies  thought  proper  to  have 
retired  into  their  apartments  quietly,  he  would 
not  have  used  the  means  he  had  taken  to  com- 
pel them.     The  begum  again  observed,  that 
what  had  happened  was  now  over.     She  then 
gave  the  children  400  rupees,  and  dismissed 
them,  and  sent  word  by  Jumrud  and  the  other 
eunuchs,  that  if  the  ladies  wouM  peaceably  re- 
tire to  their  apartments,  Letafut  would  supply 
them  with  S  or  4,000  rupees  for  their  personal 
expenses,  and  rccommeDded  to  them  not  to  in- 
cur any  further  disgrace,  and  that  if  they  did 
not  think  proper  to  act  agreeably  to  her  direc- 
tions, they  would  do  wrong.     The  ladies  fol- 
lowed her  advico,  and  about  ten  at  night  went 
back  into  the  zenanah.     The  next  morning 
the  begum  waited  upon  the  mother  of  Shuja 
Dowla,  and  related  to  her  all  the  circumstances 


of  the  disturbancea.  TiM  mother  of  Shuja 
Dowla  returned  for  answer,  that  after  there 
being  no  accounts  kept  of  crores  of  revenues, 
she  was  not  surprised,  that  the  fiunily  of  Shuja 
Dowla,  in  their  endeavours  to  procure  a  sub- 
sistence, should  be  obliged  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  meanest  of  the  people.  After 
bewailing  their  mi:ifortunes,  and  shedding  ma- 
ny tears,  the  begum  took  her  leave,  and  re- 
turned home." 

That  the  said  affecting  narrative  being  sent, 
with  others  of  the  same  nature,  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1784,  to  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
he  did  not  order  any  relief  in  consequence 
thereof,  or  take  any  sort  of  notice  whatsoever 
of  the  said  intelligence. 

LXXV.— That  the  court  of  directors  did 
express  strong  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  seiz- 
ing the  estates  aforesaid,  and  did  declare  to 
him  the  said  Hastings,  "  that  the  only  conso- 
lation they  felt  on  the  occasion  is,  that  the 
amount  of  those  jaghires,  fm  which  the  com- 
pony  voere  guarantees,  is  to  be  paid  through 
our  resident  at  the  court  of  the  vizier ;  and  it 
very  materially  concerns  the  credit  of  your 
govemour  on  no  account  to  naffer  mch  pa^ 
mentM  to  be  evaded."  But  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  did  never  make  the  arrangement  sup- 
posed in  the  said  letter  to  be  actually  made, 
nor  did  he  cause  the  resident  to  pay  them  the 
amount  of  their  jaghires,  or  to  make  any  pay- 
ment to  them. 

And  the  said  Hastings  being  expressly  or- 
dered by  the  court  of  directors  to  restore  to 
them  their  estates,  in  case  the  charges  made 
upon  them  should  not  be  found  true,  he  the 
said  Hastings  did  contumaciously  and  cruelly 
decline  any  compliance  with  the  said  orders 
until  his  journey  to  Lucknow,  when  he  did,  aa 
he  says,  "  conformably  to  the  orders  of  the 
court  of  directors,  and  more  to  the  inclination 
of  the  nabob  vizier,  restore  to  them  their  jag- 
hires, but  with  the  defalcation,  according  to 
his  own  account,  of  a  large  portion  of  their  re- 
spective shares ;"  pretending,  without  the  least 
probability,  that  the  said  defalcation  was  a 
"  voluntary  concession  on  their  part."  But 
what  he  has  left  to  them  for  their  support,  or 
in  what  proportion  to  that  which  he  has  taken 
away,  ho  has  no  where  stated  to  the  court  of 
directors,  whose  faith  he  has  broken,  and  whoaa 
orders  he  has  thus  eluded,  whilst  lie  pretended 
to  yield  tome  obedience  to  them. 

LXXVI.— That  the  said  Warren  Hai«. 
ings  having  made  a  malicious,  and  ill-aap- 
ported  charge,  backed  by  certain  unsatis&clovj 
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aiBdftTitf,  M  a  gitNmd  for  hit  Miring  on  th«  Ibre,  on  principUi  of  Bttural  ji»tic«,  to  hmrm 
j«gfaire«,  aiid  the  treaaures  of  the  vizier's  mo-  iiutituled  a  diligent  inquiry  in  support  of  his 
dier,  solemnly  guarantied  to  them ;  the  court  so  improbable  a  charge,  and  was  bound,  eren 
of  directors  did,  in  their  letter  of  the  14Ui  of  for  his  own  honour,  as  well  as  for  the  satis- 
February,  1783,  express  ihemselres  as  follows  ftction  of  the  court  ofdirectora,  to  take  a  strong 
eonceming  tliat  measure ; — "  which  the  go-  part  in  the  said  inquiry,  did  set  himself  in  op- 
remour-general  (he  the  said  Warren  Hast-  position  to  the  same,  and  did  carry  with  him 
ings)  in  his  letter  to  your  board  the  £3d  Janu-  a  majority  of  council  against  the  said  inquiry 
ary,  ns%  has  declared  h»  ttrntumtsly  eneou-  into  the  justice  of  the  cause,  or  any  proposi- 
raged  and  tupported ;  we  hope  and  trust,  for  tion  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers ;  asserting, 
the  honour  of  the  British  nation,  that  the  mea-  "  that  the  reasons  of  the  court  of  directors,  if 
sure  appeared  fully  justified  in  the  eyes  of  all  transmitted  with  the  orders  for  the  inquiry, 
Hindostan.  The  govemour-general  has  in-  will  prove  in  effect  an  order  for  collecting  evi- 
formed  us,  tint  it  can  bo  well  attested,  that  the  dence  to  the  ju»t\ficaticn  and  aequittal  of  the 
begums  (the  mother  and  grandmother  of  the  begums,  and  not  for  the  inveetigatien  of  the 
nabob  aforesaid)  principaUy  excited  and  sup-  truth  of  the  charge*  which  have  been  preferred 
ported  the  lato  commotions ;  and  that  they  car-  agednet  them.^  That  Mr.  Stables  did  not  pro- 
ried  their  inveteracy  to  the  Knglish  nation  so  pose,  (as  in  the  said  Hastings's  minute  is 
hif  a*  to  turn  at  our  utter  e*tirp€Uion"—Aad  groundlessly  supposed,)  that  the  reasons  of 
the  court  of  directors  did  further  declare  as  fol-  the  court  ofdirectora  should  be  transmitted 
lows :— >'*  that  it  no  whore  appears  from  the  with  the  orders  for  an  inquiry.  But  the  ap- 
papers  at  present  in  our  possession,  that  they  prehension  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings  of  the 
(the  mother  and  grandmother  of  the  nabob  of  probable  result  of  the  inquiry  proposed  did 
Oude)  excited  any  commotions  previous  to  the  strongly  indicate  his  sense  of  his  own  guilt, 
imprisonment  of  Rajah  Cbeit  Sing,  and  only  and  the  innocence  of  the  parties  accused  by 
armed  themselves  in  consequence  of  that  trans-  him  ;  and  if,  by  his  construction,  Mr.  Sta- 
action  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  such  a  conduct  bias's  minute  did  indicate  an  inquiry  merely 
proceeded  from  motives  of  self-defence,  under  for  the  justification  of  the  parties  by  him  sc- 
an apprehension  that  they  themselves  might  cused,  (which  construction  the  motion  did  not 
likewise  be  laid  under  unwarrantable  contri-  bear,)  it  was  no  more  than  what  the  obvious 
botions." — ^And  the  said  court  of  directors,  in  rules  of  justice  wotjld  well  support :  his  own 
firing  their  orders  for  the  restoration  of  tha  proceedings  having  been  e»  pearte ;  he  having 
jaghires,  or  for  the  payment  of  an  equivalent  employed  Sir  Elijah  Impey  to  take  afiidavils 
through  the  resident,  did  give  this  order  for  against  the  women  of  high  rank  aforesaid,  not 
the  restoration  of  their  estates  as  aforesaid  on  only  without  any  inquiry  made  on  their  part, 
condition,  that  it  should  appear  from  inquiry,  but  without  any  communication  to  them  of  his 
that  they  were  not  guilty  of  the  practices  pmctice  and  proceedings  against  them  ;  and 
charged  upon  them  by  the  said  Hastings.  Mr.  equity  did  at  least  require,  that  they,  with  his 
Btables,  one  of  the  council-general,  did,  in  exe-  own  knowledge,  and  by  the  subordinates  of  his 
cution  of  the  said  conditional  order,  propose  own  government,  should  be  allowed  a  public 
an  inquiry,  leading  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  inquiry  to  acquit  themselves  of  the  heavy  of- 
eondition,  and  did  enter  a  minute  as  follows :  fences,  with  which  they  had  been  by  him  clan- 
**  that  the  court  of  directors,  by  their  letters  of  deatinely  charged, 
the  14th  of  February,  1784,  seem  not  to  be  sa- 
tisfied, that  the  diitaflvction  of  the  begums  to  LXXVIT.— That  he,  the  said  Hastings, 
this  government  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  in  order  to  effectually  stifle  the  said  inquiry, 
evidence  before  them ;  I  tlicrefore  think,  that  did  enter  on  record  a  fbrther  minute,  assert- 
tha  late  and  present  resident,  and  commanding  ing,  that  the  said  inquiry  would  he  productive 
officer  in  the  vizier's  country  at  the  time,  '*Qfevil;i  greater  than  any  which  have  already 
thoold  be  called  on  (o  collect  what  further  in-  taken  place,  and  which  time  haa  almott  oblit^ 
formation  they  can  on  this  subject,  in  which  rated  ,*"  as  also  the  following — '*  If  I  am  right- 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  government  is  ly  informed,  the  nabob  vizier  and  the  begums 
•o  materiaUy  concerned ;  and  that  such  infor-  are  on  terms  of  mutual  good-will.  It  woiiki 
mation  may  be  transmitted  to  the  court  of  di-  ill  become  this  government  to  interpose  its 
rectors."  And  he  did  further  propose  heads  influence  by  any  ftct  which  might  tend  to  re- 
•ad  modes  of  inquiry,  suitable  to  the  doubts  rive  their  animomties,  and  a  very  slight  occa- 
•Kprcssed  by  the  court  of  directors.  But  the  sion  would  be  suflicient  to  efibct  it.  They 
Warren  Hastings,  who  ought,  long  bo-  will  instantly  take  fire  on  suefa  a  declarationt 
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prodftim  dw  jodgment  of  the  eoapaay  in 
their  &voar,  demiuKi  a  reparation  of  tbo  acta, 
whiefa  they  will  construe  wrongs,  with  such  a 
sentence  warranting  that  construction,  and 
either  accept  the  invitation,  to  the  proclaim- 
*ed  scandal  of  the  nabob  rizier,  which  toUl  not 
add  fo  the  credit  of  our  govtmment ;  or  remain 
in  his  dominions,  but  not  under  his  authority, 
to  add  to  his  relations,  and  the  disorders  of 
the  country,  by  ctmtinual  intrigues  and  sedi- 
tions. Enough  already  exists  to  afiect  his 
pesce  and  the  quiet  of  his  people.  If  we  can- 
not heal,  let  us  not  inflame,  the  wounds,  whieh 
kavo  betn  inftieted" — '*  If  the  begums  think 
themselves  aggriercd  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
justify  them  m  an  oppca/  to  a  foreign  juri»m 
diction ;  to  appeal  to  it  against  a  man  stand- 
ing in  the  relation  of  son  and  grands<m  to 
tfaem ;  to  appea/  to  tho  juetiee  of  (Aose,  who 
kavo  boon  the  abettors  and  inttruments  of  their 
impmied  wrong's,  let  us  at  least  permit  them 
to  be  the  judges  of  their  own  feelings,  and  pre- 
fer their  complaints,  before  we  offer  to  re- 
dress them.  They  will  not  need  to  be  prompt- 
ed. I  hope  I  shall  not  depart  from  the  sim- 
plicity  of  official  language  in  saying,  the  ma- 
jesty of  justice  ought  to  be  approached  with 
solicitation,  not  descend  to  provoke  or  invite 
it,  much  less  to  d^>ase  itself  by  the  suggestion 
of  wrongs,  and  the  promise  of  redress,  with 
the  denunciation  of  punishments  before  trial, 
and  even  before  accusation." 

LXXVin.— That  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ingSf  in  attempting  to  pass  an  act  of  indem- 
nity for  his  own  crimes,  and  of  oblivion  for 
the  sufferings  of  others,  supposing,  the  lat- 
ter altnoot  obliterated  by  time,  did  not  only 
mock  and  insult  over  the  sufferings  of  the  al- 
lies of  the  company,  but  did  show  an  indecent 
contempt  of  the  understandings  of  the  court  of 
directors ;  because  his  violent  attempts  on  the 
property  and  liberty  of  the  mother  and  grand- 
mother of  the  ally  aforesaid  had  not  their  first 
commencement  much  above  two  years  before 
that  time,  and  hsd  been  continued,  without 
abatement  or  relaxation  on  his  part,  to  the 
very  time  of  his  minute ;  the  nabob  having, 
by  the  instigation  of  his  the  said  Hastings  s 
instrument  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  iK>t  two  months 
before  the  date  of  the  consultation,  been  oblige 
ed  a  second  time  to  break  his  fiith  with  re- 
lation to  the  estates  of  his  mother  in  the  man- 
ner herein  before  recited.  And  the  said  Hast- 
ings did  not,  and  eouU  not,  eooeeive  that  the 
clearing  the  mother  oouM  revive  any  animo- 
sity betwen  her  and  her  son,  by  whom  she  ne- 
ver had  been  aeeueed.  The  said  Hastings  was 


also  sensible,  that  the  restoration  of  her  landed 
estates,  recommended  by  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, could  not  produce  any  ill  effect  on 
the  mind  of  the  said  son,  as  it  was  "  with  al- 
most unconquerable  reluctance  he  had  been 
persuaded  to  deprive  her  of  them."  And  at 
the  time  of  his  submitting  to  become  an  in- 
strument in  this  injustice,  did  "  declare"  both 
to  the  resident  and  his  ministers,  that  it  was 
an  act  of  compulsion." 

LXXIX.— That  the  said  Hastings  fur- 
ther, by  insinuating,  that  the  women  in  ques- 
tion would  act  amiss  in  appealing  to  aybr- 
eign  jvriediction  against  a  son  and  grandson, 
could  not  forget,  that  he  himself,  being  that 
foreign  jurisdiction  (if  any  jurisdiction  there 
was)  did  himself  direct  and  order  the  inju- 
ries ;  did  himself  urge  the  calumnies ;  and  did 
himself  cause  to  be  taken  and  produced  the 
unsatisfactory  evidence,  by  which  the  women 
in  question  had  suflfered ;  and  that  it  was 
against  him  the  said  Hastings,  and  not  against 
their  son,  that  they  had  reason  to  appeal. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  inquiry  was  moved 
for  by  Mr.  Stables,  not  on  the  prayer,  or  ap- 
peal, of  the  sufferers,  but  upon  the  ill  impres- 
sion, which  the  said  Hastings's  own  conduct, 
merely  and  solely  on  his  own  state  of  it,  and 
on  his  own  evidence  in  support  of  it,  had 
made  on  the  court  of  directors,  who  were  his 
lawful  masters,  and  not  suitors  in  his  court. 
And  his  arrogating  to  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues to  be  a  tribiuial,  and  a  tribunal,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  justice,  but  of  refus- 
ing inquiry,  was  an  high  offence  and  misde- 
meanour (particularly  as  the  due  obedience  to 
the  company's  orders  was  eluded  on  the  inso- 
lent pretence,  "  that  the  majesty  of  justice 
ought  to  be  approached  with  solicitation,  and 
that  it  would  debase  itself  by  the  suggestion 
of  wrongs  and  the  promise  of  redress,'*)  in  a 
govemour,  whose  business  it  is,  even  of  him- 
self, and  unsolicited,  not  only  to  promise,  but 
to  afford,  redress  to  all  those  who  should  suf- 
fer under  the  power  of  the  company,  even  if 
their  ignorance,  or  want  of  protection,  or  the 
imbecility  of  their  sex,  or  the  fear  of  irritat- 
ing persons  in  rank  and  station,  should  pre- 
vent them  from  seeking  it  by  formal  solicitft- 
tion. 

LXXX.— That  the  said  Warren  Hasting*, 
at  the  time  when  he  pretended  ignorance  of 
all  solicitation  for  justice  on  the  part  of  the 
women  aforesaid,  and  on  that  pretence  did  re- 
fuse the  inquiry  moved  by  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Stables,  had  in  all  probability  received  from 
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dw  retidont  MiddUtoo,  or  if  ho  had  made  the  had  with  Mirza  Shuffee  Cawn,  he  introducad 
alifhtast  inquiry  from  the  said  Middleton,  a  subject  respecting  the  nabob  vizier,  which, 
thai  at  Calcutta,  might  immediately  receive,  however  it  may  be  disagreeable  for  you  to 
•■  account  that,  they  did  actuaUy  tolidt  the  know,  and  consequently  for  me  to  communi- 
iaid  resident,  through  Major  Gilpin,  for  re-  cate,I  am  under  a  necessity  of  laying  before 
dreas  against  his  the  said  Hastings's  calum-  you.  He  told  me  he  had  received  information 
aious  accusation,  and  the  false  testimony  by  from  Lucknow,  that,  by  the  advice  of  Hyder 
which  it  was  supported  ;  and  did  send  the  Beg  Cawn,  the  vizier  had  determined  to  bring 
•amo  complaint  to  the  resident  Middle! on,  by  his  grandmother,  the  widow  of  Sufdar  Jung, 
the  said  Gilpin,  to  be  transmitted  to  him  the  said  from  Fyzabad  to  Lucknow,  with  a  view  of  get- 
Hastings  and  the  council  so  early  as  the  19th  ting  a  further  sum  of  money  from  her,  by 
of  October,  1782  ;  and  that  she  the  mother  of  seizing  on  her  eunuchs,  digging  up  the  apart- 
the  nabob,  did  aAerwards  send  the  same  to  the  ments  of  her  house  at  Fyzabad,  and  putting 
resident  Bristow,  asserting  their  innocence,  her  own  person  under  restraint.  This,  he 
and  accompanying  the  same  with  the  copies  said,  he  knew  was  not  an  act  of  our  govern- 
or letters  (the  originals  of  which  they  asserted  ment,  but  the  mere  advice  of  Hyder  Beg  Cawn, 
were  in  their  hands)  from  the  chief  witnesses  to  which  the  vizier  had  been  induced  to  attend. 
•gainst  them,  Hannay  and  Gordon,  which  let-  He  added,  that  the  old  begum  had  resolved 
ters  did  directly  overturn  the  charges  or  in-  rather  to  put  herself  to  death  than  submit  to 
ttnuations  in  the  affidavits  made  by  them ;  and  the  disgrace  intended  to  be  put  upon  her ;  that 
that'instead  of  any  accusation  of  an  attempt  if  such  a  circumstance  should  happen,  there  is 
upon  them  and  their  parties  by  the  instigation  not  a  man  in  Hindoatan,  who  will  oUtribute  the 
of  the  mother  of  the  nabob,  or  by  her  minis-  aci  to  the  vincr  [nabob  qf  Oude,]  but  every  one 
tsrs,  they  the  said  Hannay  and  Gordon  did  at-  vnll  Jix  the  odium  on  Oie  English,  who  might 
tribute  their  preservation  to  them,  and  to  their  easily y  by  the  injluence  they  $o  largely  excr- 
■enrices  ;  and  did,  with  strong  expressions  of  cite  in  their  own  copcema  there,  have  prevented 
gratitude  both  to  the  mother  of  the  nabob  and  such  unnatural  conduct  in  the  vizier.  He 
to  her  ministers,  ftilly  acknowledge  the  same,  therefore  called  upon  me,  as  ilie  English  re- 
Which  remonstrance  of  the  mother  of  the  presentative  in  this  quarter,  to  inform  you  of 
nabob,  and  the  letters  of  the  said  Hannay  and  this,  that  you  may  prevent  a  step  which  will 
Gordon,  are  annexed  to  this  charge  ;  and  the  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  English  nation 
said  Hastings  is  highly  criminal  for  not  hav-  throughout  Hindostan,  and  excite  the  bitterest 
ing  examined  into  the  facts  alleged  in  the  said  resentment  in  all  those,  who  by  blood  arc  con- 
remonstrance,  nected  with  the  house  of  Suliiar  Jung."     He 

concluded  by  saying  "  that  if  the  vizier  so 

LXXXI. — That  the  violent  proceedings  little  regarded  his  family  and  personal  honour, 

of  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  tend  to  im-  or  his  natural  duty,  as  to  wish  to  disgrace  his 

press  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  some  of  Other's  mother  for  a  sum  of  money,  let  him 

whom  were  allied  in  blood  to  the  oppressed  plunder  her  of  all  she  has,  but  let  him  send 

women  of  rank  aforesaid,  with  an  ill  opinion  her  safe  up  to  Delhi,  or  Agra,  and  poor  as  I 

of  the  faith,  honour,  and  decency  of  the  British  am,  I  will  fbrnish  subsistence  for  her,  which 

nation;  and  accordingly,  on  the  journey  afore-  she  shall   possess  with  safety  and  honour, 

said  made  by  the  nabob  from  Lucknow  to  though  it  cannot  be  adequate  to  her  tank. — 

Fyzabad,  in  which  the  said  nabob  did  restorej  This,  sir,  is  a  most  exact  detail  of  the  con- 

in  the  manner  before-menticMoed,  the  confis-  versation  (as  far  as  related  to  that  affair)  on 

eated  estates  of  his  mother  and  grandmother,  the  part  of  Mirza  Shufiee   Cawn.     On  my 

and  did  afterwards  revoke  his  said  grant,  it  ap-  part  I  could  only  say,  that  I  imagined  the  af- 

paars,  that  the  said  journey  did  cause  a  general  fair  was  misrepresented,  and   that  1   should 

alarm  (the  worst  motives  obtaining  the  most  write  as  he  requested.     Let  me  therefore   re- 

•asy  credit  with  regard  to  any  future  proceed-  quest  that  you  will  enable  me  to  answer,  in  a 

ing  on   account  of  the  foregone  acts,)   and  more  effectual  manner,  any  further  questions 

excited  great  indignation  among  the  ruling  on  this  subject." 
persons  of  the  adjacent  country ;   insomuch 

that  Major  Brown,  agent  to  the  said  Warren  LXXXIL — "  As  Mirza  Shuflfee's  grand- 
Hastings,  at  the  court  of  the  King  Shaw  Al-  father  was  brother  to  Sufdar  Jung,  there  can 
lum  at  Delhi,  did  write  a  remonstrance  therein  be  no  doubt  of  what  his  declaration  means, 
to  Mr.  Bristow,  resident  at  Oude  as  follows  :  and  if  this  measure  of  dismissing  the  old  be- 
<— ''  the  evening  of  the  7th,  at  a  conference  I  gum  should  be  persisted  in,  I  should  not,  from 
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tlM  fftato  of  aflUn,  wad  the  eharactflr  of  the  oelf  an  tccoter  of  the  rofidoot  Middleton,  for 

Amir  of  Omrah,  be  surprized  at  aome  imme-  the  want  of  a  literal  execution  of  hia  orders  in 

diate  and  violent  resolution  be  adopted  by  him."  the  plans  of  extortion  and  rapine  aforesaid; 

the  criminal  nature,  spirit,  and  tendency,  of  the 

LXXXIII.— That  Mirza  Shufice,  men-  said  proceedings,  for  the  defective  execution 

tioned  in  this  correspondence,  (who  has  since  of  which  he  brought  the  said  charge,  appear* 

been  murdered)  was  of  near  kindred  to  the  ing  in  the  defence  or  apology  made  by  Mr. 

lady  in  question  (grandmother  to  the  nabob,)  Middleton,  the  resident,  for  his  temporary 

was  resident  in  a  province  immediately  ad-  and  short  forbearances, 
joining  to  the  province  of  Oude,  and  from 

proximity  of  situation  and  nearness  of  con-  LXXXVI.— "  It  could  not,  I  flatter  my- 
nexion,  was  likely  to  have  any  intelligence  self,  be  termed  a  long  or  unwarrantable  delay, 
concerning  his  female  relations  from  the  best  (two  days)  when  the  importance  of  the  bu- 
authority.  siness,  and  the  peculiar  embarrassments  at- 
tending the  prosecution  of  it  to  its  desired  end 
LXXXIV. — That  the  resident  Bristow,  are  considered.     The  nabob  was  son  to  tbo 
on  receiving  this  letter  did  apply  to  tho  said  begum  whom  we  were  to  proceed  against ;  a 
Hyder  Beg  Cawn  for  an  explanation  of  the  son  against  a  mother  must  at  least  seme  oppsor* 
nabob's  intentions,  who  denied,  that  the  na-  anees  in  kit  mode  of  proeeetUng.     The  pro- 
bob  intended  more  than  a  visit  of  duty  and  duce  of  his  negotiation  was  to  be  received  by 
ceremony ;  which,  whatevw  his  dispositions  the  company.     Receiving  a  benefit,  aooooH 
might  have  been,  and  probably  were,  towards  panying  ine  nabob,  withdrawing  their  protee- 
kis  own  mother,  was  not  altogethw  probable,  tion,  were  circumstances  sufficient  to  tnark 
as  it  was  well  known,  that  he  was  on  very  the  Englith  as  the  principal  moven  in  thie  6ti- 
bad  terms  with  the  mother  of  his  father  ;  and  mneu.    At  a  court,  where  no  opportunity  it 
it  appears,  that  intentions  of  a  similar  nature  lost  to  throw  odium  on  us,  so  favourable  an 
had  been  before  manifested  even  with  regard  occasion  was  not  missed  to  persuade  the  nabob, 
to  his  own  mother,  and  therefore  obtained  the  that  we  instigated  him  to  dishonour  his  family 
more  easy  credit  concerning  the  other  women  for  our  benefit.     The  impressions  made  by 
of  high  rank  aforesaid,  especially  as  the  evil  these  suggestions  constantly  retarded  the  pro- 
designs  of  the  said  Hyder  Beg  were  abund-  gross  ackd  more  than  once  actually  broke  off  ' 
antly  known  ;  and  that  the  said  Hastings,  upon  tho  business ;  whidi  rendered  the  ntnost  cao- 
whom  he  did  wholly  depend,  continued  to  re-  tion  on  my  part  necessary,  especially  as  I 
commend  "  the  most  effectual,  that  is,   the  had  no  assistance  to  expect  from  the  ministers, 
most  violent,  means  for  the  recovery  of  the  who  could  not  openly  move  in  the  business, 
small  remains  of  his  extorted  demand."    But  In  the  east  it  is  well  known  that  no  man, 
although  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  resident  either  by  himself  or  his  troops,  can  enter  the 
did  give  credit  to  the  said  report,  yet  the  effect  walls  of  a  zenana,  scarcely  in  the  case  of  act- 
of  the  same  on  the  minds  of  the  neighbouring  ing  against  an  open  enemy,  much  less  of  an 
princes  did  nMke  it  proper  and  necessary   to  alfy  ;'—an  ally  acting  <igain$t  hie  own  mother, 
direct  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  same,  which  The  outer  walls,  and   the  begum's  agentSt 
was  not  done  ;  aiod  it  does  not  appear,  that  were  all  that  were  liable  to  immediate  attack ; 
any  further  inquiry  was  made  into  the  true  mo-  they  were  dealt  with,  and  successfully,  as  the 
tives  for  this  projected  joomey  to  Fyzabad,  evrat  proved." — "  He  had  before  observed  to 
nor  into  the  proceedings  of  Hyder  Beg  Cawn,  Mr.   Hastings,  in  his  correspondence,  what 
although  the  said  Warren  Hastings  well  knew,  Mr.   Hastings  well  knew  to  be  true,   "that 
that  all  the  acts  of  the  nabob  and  his  principal  no  further  rigour  than  that  he  had  exerted 
ministers  were  constantly  attributed  to  him  ;  could  be  used  against  females  in  that  country ; 
and  that  it  was  known,  that  secret  agents,  as  where  force  could  be  employed  it  was  not 
well  as  the  company's  regular  agent,  were  em-  spared.     That  the  place  of  concealment  was 
ployed  by  him  at  Lucknow  and  other  places,  only  known  to  the  diief  eunuchs,  who  couU 

not  be  drawn  out  of  the  women's  apartments, 
LXXXV. — That  the  said  Hastings,  who  where  they  had  taken  refuge,  and  from  which, 
did,  on  pretence  of  the  Majesty  of  justice,  re-  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  storm  thea, 
fuse  to  inquire  into  the  charges  mads  open  the  they  might  escape  ;  and  the  secret  of  the  mo- 
female  parents  of  the  nabob  of  Oude,  in  justi-  ney  being  known  only  to  them,  it  was  aecei 
fication  of  the  violence  offered  to  them,  did  sary  to  get  their  persons  into  his  hands,  whidi 
voluntarily  and  of  his  own  accord  make  him-  couki  be  obtained  by  negotiation  only." — Tbt 
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fidtnt  ooncladad  hii  defance  by  declaring  hie 
"  hope,  that  if  the  main  object  of  hit  orders 
^■■0  fulfilled,  he  should  be  no  longer  held  crimi- 
BbI  for  a  deviation  iirom  the  precise  letter  of 


if 


LXXXVII.— That  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
iBgs  did  enter  a  reply  to  this  answer,  in  support 
«f  his  criminal  charge,  continuing  to  insist, 
"  that  his  orders  ought  to  have  been  literally 
obeyed,"  although  he  did  not  deny,  that  the 
above  difficulties  occurred,  and  the  above  con- 
■aqoences  must  have  been  the  result;  and 
llMMigh  the  reports  of  the  military  officers 
charged  with  the  execution  of  his  commission, 
eonfirmed  the  moral  impossibility,  as  well  as 
kiutiiity  in  point  of  profit,  of  forcing  a  son  to 
graater  violence  and  rigour  against  his  mother. 

LXXXVIII.— That  the  said  Hastings, 
■ftar  all  the  acts  aforesaid,  did  presume  to  de- 
clare on  record,  in  his  minute  of  the  23d  Sep- 
tember, 1783,  that  whatever  may  happen  of  the 
•vents,  which  he  dreads,  in  the  train  of  aP* 
fiurs  now  subsisting,  he  shall  at  least  receive 
this  consolation  under  them,  that  he  used  his 
UCnost  exertions  to  prevent  them  ;  and  (hat 
in  the  annals  of  the  nations  of  India,  which 
have  been  subjected  to  the  British  dominions, 
HE  Judl  not  be  remembered  among  their  op^ 
■ressours."  And,  speaking  of  certain  alleged 
Indignities  offered  to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  and 
eertain  alleged  suspicions  of  his  authority  with 
regard  to  the  management  of  his  household, 
be  the  said  Hastings  did,  in  the  said  minute, 
endeavour  to  excite  the  spirit  of  the  British 
nation,  severely  animadverting  on  such  of* 
fooces,  making  use  of  the  following  terms  : 
"  If  there  be  a  spark  of  generous  virtue  in 
the  breasts  of  any  of  my  countrymen,  who 
■ball  be  the  readers  of  this  compilation,  this 
letter  [a  letter  of  complaint  from  the  nabob] 
riiall  stand  for  an  instrument  to  awaken  it  to 
the  call  of  vengeance  against  so  flagitious  an 
abuse  of  authority,  and  reproach  to  the  Bri- 
tish name. 


^rom  her  Excellency  the  Show  Begum  to 
Mr.  Briatow,  Rendent  at  the  Vizier^a  court. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  write  to  you  by 
way  of  information  a  detail  of  my  sufferings, 
From  common  report,  and  the  intelligence  of 
those  who  are  about  you,  the  account  of  them 
will  have  reached  your  ears  ;  I  will  here  re- 
late a  part  of  them. 


After  the  death  of  Sbuja  Dowla,  most  of  his 
ungrateful  servants  were  constantly  labouring 
to  gratify  their  enmity  ;  but  finding  from  the 
firm  and  sincere  friendship,  which  subsisted 
between  me  and  the  English,  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  purposes  was  frustrated, 
they  formed  the  design  of  occasioning  a  breach 
in  that  alliance,  to  insure  their  own  success. 
I  must  acquaint  you,  that  my  son  Asuf  ul 
Dowla  had  formerly  threatened  to  seize  my 
jaghire  :  but  upon  producing  the  treaty  signed 
by  you,  and  showing  it  to  Mr.  Middleton,  he 
interfered,  and  prevented  the  impending  evil. 
—The  conspiration  now  framed  an  accusation 
against  mo  of  a  conduct,  which  I  had  never 
conceived  even  in  idea,  of  rendering  assist- 
ance to  Rajah  Cheit  Sing.  The  particulars 
are  as  follow  : — My  sun,  Asuf  ul  Dowla  and 
his  ministers  with  troops  and  a  train  of  ar- 
tillery, accompanied  by  Mr.  Middleton,  on 
the  16th  of  the  month  of  Mohurum,  arrived 
at  Fyzabad,  and  made  a  demand  of  a  crore  of 
rupees. — As  my  inability  to  pay  to  vast  a 
sum  was  manifest,  I  produced  the  treaty  i/ou 
signed  and  gave  me,  but  to  no  effect  ;  their 
hearts  were  determined  upon  violence.  1  of- 
ferred  my  son,  Asuf  ul  Dowla,  whose  will  is 
dearer  to  me  than  all  my  riches,  or  even  life 
itself,  whatever  money  and  goods  I  was  pos- 
sessed of;  but  an  amicable  adjustment  seem- 
ed not  worth  accepting  ;  he  demanded  the  de- 
livering up  the  fort,  and  the  recall  of  the  troops, 
that  wero  stationed  for  the  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  city.  To  me  tumult  and  dis- 
cord appeared  unnecessary.  I  gave  up  these 
points,  upon  which  they  seized  upon  my  head 
eunuchs,  Jcwar  Ally  Cawn  and  Behar  Ally 
Cawn,  and  sent  them  to  Mr.  Middleton,  after 
having  obliged  them  to  sign  a  bond  for  sixty 
lacks  of  rupees  ;  they  were  thrown  into  pri- 
son, with  fetters  upon  their  feet,  and  denied 
food  and  water.  I,  who  had  never,  even  in 
my  dreams,  experienced  such  an  oppression, 
gave  up  all  I  had  to  preserve  my  honour  and 
dignity  :  but  this  would  not  satisfy  their  de- 
mands ;  they  charged  me  with  a  rupee  and 
a  half  batta  upon  each  mohur,  and  on  this 
account  laid  claims  upon  me  to  the  amount 
of  six  lacks  some  thousand  rupees,  and  sent 
Major  Gilpin  to  exact  the  payment.  Major 
Gilpin,  according  to  orders,  at  first  was  op- 
portunate ;  but  being  a  man  of  experience, 
and  of  a  benevolent  disposition,  when  be  was 
convinced  of  my  want  of  means,  he  changed 
his  conduct,  and  was  willing  to  apply  to  the 
shroffs  and  bankers  to  lend  me  the  money. 
But  with  the  loss  of  my  jaghires,  my  credit 
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matk :  I  ooold  not  rtite  Um  miin  ;  at  lut, 
Ibelinf  mj  holplara  situation,  I  collected  mj 
wardrobe  and  furniture,  to  the  amount  of  about 
three  lacks   of  rupees,  besides  fifty  thousand 
rupees,  which  I  borrowed  from  one  place  or 
other,  and  sent  Major  Gilpin  with  it  to  Luck- 
now.     My  suffering  did  not  terminate  here. 
The  disturbances  of  Colonel  Hannay  and  Mr. 
Gordon  were  made  a  pretence  for  seizing  my 
jaghire.     The  state  of  the  matter  is  this ; 
when  Colonel   Hannay  was  by  Mr.  Hastings 
ordered  to  niarch  to  Benares  during  the  troubles 
ofCheit  Sing,  the  Colonel,  tcho  had  plundered 
the  tohole  country^  vdom  incapable  of  proceeding  ^ 
from  the  union  of  tho%aandM  of  xemindars,  who 
had  •axed  this  favourable  opportunity/  ;  they 
barrassed  Mr.  Gordon  near  Junivard,  and  the 
xemindars  of  that  place  and  Acberpore  opposed 
his   march   from   thence,  till  he  arrived  near 
Sanda.     As  the  Sanda  Nutta,  from  its  over- 
flowing, was  difficult  to  cross  without  a  boat, 
Mr.  Gordon  sent  to  the  fbuzdar  to   supply 
him  :  he  replied,   the  boats  were  all   in  the 
rirer,  but  would   according  to  orders  assist 
him  as  soon  as  possible.     Mr.  Gordon's  situ- 
ation would  not  admit  of  his  waiting ;  ho 
forced  the  Nutta  upon  his  elephant,  and  was 
hoapilably  entertained  and  protected  by  the 
Ibozdar  <br  six  days.    In  the  mean  time  a  let- 
tor  was  recmred  by  me  from  Colonel  Hannay, 
denring  me  to  escort  Mr.  Gordon  to  Fyzabad. 
At  my  inendship  for  the  English  was  always 
vincere,  I  readily  complied,  and  sent    some 
companies   of  nejeebs  to  escort  Mr.  Gordon, 
«nd  all  his  effects,  to  Fyzabad  ;  where,  having 
prorided  for  his  entertainment,  I  effected  his 
joBctioD  with  Colonel  Hannay.     The  letters 
of  thanks  I  reoeiTod  from  both  these  gentlemen 
opoQ  this  occasion  are  still  in  my  possession  ; 
copies  of  which  I  gave  in  charge  to  Major 
Gilpin,  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.   Middleton, 
that  he  might  forward  them  to  the  govemour- 
general.     To  be  brief,  those,  who  have  load- 
ed me  with  accusations,  are  now  clearly  con- 
victed of  fklsehood.     But  is  it  not  extraordi- 
nary, notwithstanding  the  justness  of  my  cause, 
that  nobody  relieves  my  misfortunes  ?     Why 
did  Major  Gilpin  return  without  effect  ? 

My  prayers  have  been  constantly  offered  to 
heaven  for  your  arrival  ;  report  has  announced 
it ;  for  which  reason  I  have  taken  up  the  pen, 
and  request  you  will  not  place  implicit  con- 
fidence in  my  accusers,  but  weighing  in  the 
scale  of  justice  their  fitlsehoods  uid  my  repre- 
sentations, joQ  will  exert  your  influence  in 
Fitting  a  period  to  the  misfortunes  with  which 
■m  overwh^nad. 


Copy  ^  « letter  Jrem  Colonel  HmMay   to 
Jmomr  AIfy  Cawn  emd  BakarjiU^  Cmmt, 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  receire  your  frieodly 
letter,  fraught  with  benevolence  ;  and  what- 
ever favours  you,  my  fl-iends,  have  been  pleased 
to  confer  respecting  Mr.  Gordon,  afforded  om 
the  greatest  pleasure. 

Placing  a  firm  reliance  on  your  friendship, 
I  am  in  expectation,  that  the  libresaid  gentlo- 
man,  with  his  baggage  will  arrive  at  Fyzabad 
in  safety,  that  the  same  may  oblige  and  afford 
satisfieunion  to  me.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Gor- 
don is  enclosed  to  you— I  an  in  expectation 
of  its  being  enclosed  in  a  cover  to  the  aunU 
of  Saunda,  to  the  end  that  the  aumil  may  fbiw 
ward  it  to  the  above  mentioned  gentleman, 
and  procure  his  reply.  Whenever  the  an« 
swer  arrives  let  it  be  delirered  to  Hoolas  Roy, 
who  will  forward  it  to  me. 

Always  rejoice  me  by  a  few  lines  respecting 
your  health.  (Continue  to  honour  me  wilh 
your  correspondence. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from    Colonel  Hanney  to 
Jewar  and  Bahar  Ally  Cawn, 

Cawn  Saib,  my  indulgent  friends,  renmin 
under  the  protection  of  God. 

Your  friendly  letter,  fraught  with  kindness 
accompanied  by  an  honorary  letter  frmn  tha 
begum  saib,  of  exalted  dignity,  and  enclosing 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Gordon,  sent  through  yovr 
hircarahs,  obliged  and  rejoiced  me. 

With  respect  to  what  you  communicate  re- 
garding your  not  having  received  an  answer 
to  your  friendly  epistle,  I  became  perfectly 
astonished  as  a  reply  was  written  from  Mo- 
hadree  ;  it  may  be  owing  to  the  danger  of  the 
road,  that  it  never  arrival ;  not  to  the  small- 
est neglect  on  my  side  (or  of  mine.) 

I  now  send  two  letters  to  you  ;  one  by  the 
dawk  people,  and  the  second  by  one  of  toy 
hircarahs  (who  will  present  them  to  yon) 
which  you  certainly  will  receive. 

I  am  extremely  well  contented  and  pleased 
with  the  friendship  you  have  shown. 

You  wrote  me  to  remain  perfectly  easy 
concerning  Mr.  Gordon. — Verily,  from  the 
kindness  of  you,  my  indulgent  fViends,  my 
heart  is  quite  easy.  You  also  observed  and 
mentioned,  that  as  Mr.  Gordon's  coming  with 
those  attached  to  him  (probably  his  sepoya 
and  others)  might  be  attended  with  difficulty, 
if  I  approved  he  should  be  be  inrited  alone  to 
Fyzabad.— My  friends,  I  place  my  eipectn^ 
tions  entirely  upon  your  fKendships,  and  leavn 
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ktojwtodbptllwBiBMr,  In  wUeh  cIm 
nUfoatlMMii  uuLj  anif*  in  Mcurity  witb- 
mA  BiolestAtioo  at  Fynbtd  ;  but  at  the  tame 
tint,  Ut  tbe  plan  be  to  managed,  tbat  it  may 
BOC  come  to  tbe  knowledfe  of  any  lemiodars  ; 
!■  this  case,  you  are  men  of  diacemmeot. 
Hoiverer,  be  ii  to  come  to  Fyxabad ;  extend 
joor  assistance  and  endeaToi;g|i^ 

It  ii  probable,  that  tbe  befum  saib,  of  bigh 
dignity,  has  received  authentic  intelligence 
irMn  the  camp  at  Benares.  Favour  me  with 
tba  contents  or  purport.     \    ^^tf^     %^ 

From  Mr.  Gordon^sjettqtfjd  'underm(nd, 
(^  Mirza  Imaum  Bali|ji,]mom  you.  ^es- 
pntcbed  thither  (Saunda)  ^bas  ai^  still*  cdb- 
liBues  to  pay  great  attention  to  tbat  gentl»- 
■HB ;  wbicfa  aflbrds  me  great  pleasure. 

An  answer  to  the  begum*s  letter  is  to  be 
praeented.  I  also  send  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gor- 
don, which  please  to  forward. 


address  /rom   Colonel 
Begum, 


Hannojf   to  the 


Begum  Saib,  of  exalted  dignity  and  gene- 
roii^,  lie.  whom  God  preserve. 

Your  exalting  letter,  fraught  with  grace  and 
benevolence,  that  through  your  unbounded  ge- 
asrosity  and  goodness  was  sent  through  grace 
asd  &vour,  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  in  a 
Ibrtnnate  moment;  and  whatever  you  were 
pleased  to  write  respecting  Mr.  Gordon,  "  that 
M  at  this  time  the  shortpsighted  and  deluded 
ijots  had  carried  their  disturbances  and  ra- 
vages beyond  all  bounds,  Mr.  Gordon's  com- 
ing with  his  whole  people  (or  adherents) 
night  be  attended  with  difficulty ;  and  there- 
fere,  if  I  chose,  be  should  be  invited  to  come 
alone."  Now,  as  your  highness  is  the  best 
Jodge,  your  &ithful  servant  repoeeth  his  most 
mbounded  hopes  and  expectation  upon  your 
Idgbness,  that  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Gordon  may 
arrive  at  Fyiabad  without  any  apprehension 
ar  danger.  I  shall  be  then  extremely  honoured 
and  obliged. 

Considering  me  in  the  light  of  a  firm  and 
feithfiil  servant,  continue  to  honour  and  exalt 
■M  by  your  letters. 

What  fiirther  can  I  say  7 

Ji  espy  of  on  aidreoo  from  Mr,  Oordon  to 
the  Btgum, 

Begum  Saib,  of  exalted  dignity  and  gene- 
roaity,  whom  God  preserve. 
After  presenting  the  usual  professions  of 


Tour  gradoos  letter,  b  answer  to  the  ped- 
tioD  of  your  servant  from  Goondah,  exalted 
me.  From  the  contents,  I  became  unspeak- 
ably impressed  with  the  honour  it  conferred. 
May  the  Almighty  protect  that  royal  purity, 
and  beetow  happiness,  increase  of  wealth,  and 
prosperity. 

The  wel&re  of  your  servant  is  entirely 
owing  to  your  favour  and  benevoIeDcc.  A  few 
days  have  elapsed  since  I  arrived  at  Goondah 
with  the  Colonel  Saib. 

This  is  presented  for  your  highness'a  infor- 
mation. I  cherish  hopes  from  your  generosity, 
that,  considering  me  in  the  light  of  one  of 
your  servants,  you  will  always  continue  to 
exalt  and  honour  me  with  your  gracious 
letters. 

May  tbe  sun  of  prosperity  continually 
■bine! 

Cspy  of  a  Letter  to  Mahommed  Jewar  Ally 
Cawn  and  Bahar  AUy  Caum^  from  Mr, 
Qordon, 

Sirs,  my  indulgent  friends, 
Remain  under,  &c.  &c. 

After  compliments.  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  acquaint  you,  that  yesterday,  having  taken 
leave  of  you,  I  passed  the  night  at  Noorgunge, 
and  the  next  morning  about  ten  or  eleven 
o*clock,  through  your  fiivour  and  benevolence, 
arrived  safe  at  Goondah  ;  Mur  Aboo  Buksh, 
zemindar,  and  Mur  Rustum  Ally,  accompa- 
nied me. 

To  what  extent  can  I  prolong  the  praises  of 
you,  my  beneficent  friends  7  May  the  Supreme 
Being,  for  this  benign,  compassionate,  humane 
action,  have  you  in  his  keeping,  and  increase 
your  prosperity,  and  speedily  grant  roe  the 
pleasure  of  an  interview.  Until  which  time 
continue  to  favour  me  with  friendly  letters, 
and  oblige  me  by  any  commands  in  my  power 
to  execute. 

May  your  wishes  be  ever  crowned  with 
raocess! 

My  compliments,  &c.  lie.  lie. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from    Colonel  /Tannoy  to 
/otoor  AU^  Cawn  and  Bahar  Ally  Cawn, 

Cawn  Saib,  my  indulgent  friends. 
Remain  under  the  protecticm  of  the  Supreme 
Being. 

After  compliments,  and  signifying  my  earn- 
est desire  of  an  interview,  I  adcfress  you. 
Your  friendly  leUer,  firaught  with  kindness, 


aarvitiide,  Ice.  in  the  customary  manner  my     I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  in  a  propitious 
address  if  presented.  hour,  and  your  iasoqwcsaible  kindness  in  send- 
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fng  hr  Mur  Ntstar  AUj  with  a  force  to 
Bauoda,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  Mr. 
Gordon,  with  all  his  baggage,  who  is  now  ar- 
rived at  Fyzabad. 

ThiH  event  has  afforded  me  the  most  exces- 
sive pleasure  and  satisfaction.  May  the  Om- 
nipotence preserve  you,  my  steadfast  firm 
friends.  The  pen  of  friendship  itself  cannot 
sufficiently  express  your  genermity  and  bene- 
volence, and  that  of  the  begum  of  high  dignity, 
who  so  graciously  has  interested  herself  in 
this  matter.  Enclosed  is  an  address  for  her, 
which  please  to  forward.  I  hope  from  your 
friendship,  until  we  meet,  you  will  continue  to 
honour  me  with  an  account  of  your  health  and 
welfare.    What  further  can  I  write  ? 


V.    BKVOLUTXOHS  IK  rAKllUCKABAD. 

I. — That  a  prince  called  Ahmed  Kh&n 
was  of  a  family  amongst  the  most  distinguish- 
ed in  Hindostan,  awl  of  a  nation  famous 
through  that  empire  for  its  valour  in  acquiring, 
and  its  policy  and  prudence  in  well  governing, 
the  territories  it  had  acquired,  called  the  Pa- 
tans,  or  Afghans,  of  which  the  Rohillas  were 
a  branch.  The  said  Ahmed  Khkn  had  fixed 
hit  residence  in  the  city  of  Farruckabad,  and 
in  the  first  wars  of  this  nation  in  India  the 
said  Ahmed  KMn  attached  himself  to  the 
company  against  Shuja  Dowla,  then  an  enemy, 
now  a  dependent  on  that  company.  Ahmed 
Kh&n,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  was  dis- 
possessed of  a  large  part  of  his  dominions  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  Mahratta  power :  but 
his  son,  a  minor,  succeeded  to  his  pretensions, 
and  to  the  remainder  of  his  dominions.  The 
Malirattas  were  expelled  by  Shuja  ul  Dowla, 
the  late  vizier,  who,  finding  a  want  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  son  and  successour  of  Ahmed 
KhAn,  called  Mouzaffer  Jung,  did  not  only 
guaranty  him  ih  the  possession  of  what  be 
then  actually  held,  but  engaged  to  restore  all 
the  other  territories,  whi<^  had  been  occupied 
by  the  Mahrattas :  and  this  was  confirmed,  by 
repeated  treaties  and  solemn  oaths  by  the  late 
vizier  and  by  the  present ;  but  neither  the  late 
nor  the  present  vizier  fulfilled  their  engage- 
ments, or  observed  their  oaths :  the  former 
having  withheld  what  he  stipulated  to  restore, 
and  the  latter  not  only  subjecting  him  to  a 
tribute,  instead  of  restoring  him  to  what  his 
fiither  had  unjustly  withheld,  but  having  made 
a  fhrther  invasion  by  depriving  him  of  fifteen 
of  his  districts,  levying  the  tribute  of  the 
whole  on  the  little  that  remained,  and  patting 


the  small  remains  of  hb  territory  mider  a  s«> 
questrator  or  collector  appointed  by  Almas 
Ali  Kh&n,  who  did  grievously  afflict  and  op* 
press  the  prince  and  territory  aforesaid. 

That  the  hardships  of  his  case  being  fre- 
quently represrated  to  Warren  Hastings,  Es- 
quire, he  did  suggest  a  doubt,  whether  "  that 
little  ought  ttr  be  still  subject  to  tribute,"  indi- 
cating, that  the  said  tribute  might  be  hard  and 
inequitable  ;  but  whatever  its  justice  might 
have  been,  that  "  from  the  earliett  period  ci 
our  connectien  ^ith  the  present  nabob  of  Oude, 
it  had  invariaUfy  continued  a  part  of  the  funds 
assigned  by  hi)^  excellency  as  a  provision  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  several  public  demands 
of  thi»  govtrnment  (Calcutta)  upon  him  ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  powers  the  board  demn- 
ed  it  expedient  to  vest  in  the  resident  at  his 
court,  for  the  collection  of  the  company's  as- 
signments, a  sezauwil  [a  sequestrator]  has 
always  been  stationed  to  enforce,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  the  payment  of  the  tri- 
bute." And  the  said  tribute  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement,  not  paid  to  the 
nabob,  but  to  the  British  resident  at  Oude ; 
and  the  same  being  therefore  under  the  direc- 
tion, and  for  the  sole  use,  of  the  company,  and 
indeed  the  prince  himself  wholly  dependent, 
the  representatives  of  the  said  company  were 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  prince, 
and  for  the  good  government  of  the  country. 

II. — That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did, 
on  the  22d  of  May,  1780,  represent  to  the 
board  of  Calcutta  the  condition  of  the  said 
country,  in  the  following  manner : 

'*  To  the  total  want  of  all  order,  regularity, 
or  authority  in  his  government  (the  Farrucka- 
bad government)  among  o<Acr  obtnotu  eoiues, 
it  may,  no  doubt,  be  owing,  that  the  country 
of  Farruckabad  is  become  cm  edmost  entire 
toaste,  toithout  cultivation  or  inhabitant* ;  that 
the  capital,  which,  but  a  very  short  time  ago,  was 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  populout  and 
opulent  commercial  cities  in  Hindostan,  at 
present  exhibits  nothing  hut  scenes  of  the  most 
wretched  poverty,  desolation,  and  misery : 
and  the  nabob  himself,  though  in  pMsessioa 
of  a  tract  of  country,  which  with  only  com* 
mon  care,  is  notoriously  capable  of  yielding  an 
annual  revenue  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
lacks  (three  or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds) 
with  no  military  e»UMi*hment  to  maintain^ 
Beareely  commanding  the  meant  of  bare  ««6- 
netenee.**  And  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
taking  into  consideration  the  said  state  of  the 
country,  and  its  prince,  and  that  the  latter  had 
pr^erred  frojuent  eompUdntt  (which  con* 
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pluBta  Iht  nid  HMtugt  to  that  Umo  did  not 
mj  before  the  board,  ai  bis  duty  required) 
*'^  the  kardMhipt  and  iiuii^iitfief ,  to  which 
be  is  Bobjected  by  the  conduci  of  the  sezauwil 
[■equestrator]  stationed  in  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  levying  the  annual  tribute,  which 
M  is  bound  by  treaty  to  pay  to  the  soubah  of 
Oode  ;  ho,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  did  de- 
'  dare  himself  "  extremely  desirous,  as  well 
from  motives  of  common  juttiee^  as  due  regard 
to  the  rank  wtueh  that  chief  holdM  among  the 
frineet  qf  Ifindostaa,  of  affording  him  relief/' 
And  be  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  as  the 
Boaas  of  the  said  relief,  did,  with  the  consoiit 
of  the  board,  order  the  said  native  sequestra- 
tor to  be  removed,  and  an  English  resident,  a 
■■I  I  ant  of  the  company,  to  bo  appointed  in  his 
room,  declaring,  "  he  understood  a  local  inter- 
ftrence  to  be  indUtpenaablif  neceuary  for  rea^ 
liaing  the  vizier's  just  demands." 

III.— That  the  said  native  sequestrator  being 
withdrawn,  and  a  resident  appointed,  no  com- 
plaint whatever  concerning  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  or  of  any  indignities  offered  to 
tba  prince  of  the  country,  or  oppression  of 
bis  subjects  by  the  said  resident,  was  made  to 
the  auperiour  council  at  Calcutta ;  yet  llie 
■aid  Warren  Hasting  did,  ncvertlieless,  in  a 
certain  papi*r,  purporting  to  be  a  treaty  made 
atChunar  with  tlie  nabob  of  Oude,  on  the  19ih 
of  September,  1781,  at  the  request  of  the 
■aid  nabob,  consent  to  an  article  therein, "  that 
BO  English  resident  be  appointed  to  Farrucka- 
bod,  and  that  the  present  be  recalled ;"  and 
the  said  AVarren  Hastings,  knowing  that  the 
ubob  of  Oude  was  ill  alfccted  towards  the 
■aid  nabob  of  Farnickabad,  and  that  he  was 
■bvady  suppoiied  to  have  oppressed  him,  did 
jnatify  his  conduct  on  the  principles,  and  in 
the  words  following :  "  that  if  the  nabob  Mo- 
saffer  Jung  mu*t  endure  oppression,  {ami  I 
dan  not  at  thiM  time  propote  hit  total  relief)  it 
ooncems  the  reputation  of  our  government  to 
remore  our  participation  in  •<.'*  And  the  said 
Warren  Hastmgs  making,  recording,  and  act- 
ing upon  the  first  of  the  said  false  and  inhu- 
man suppositions,  most  scandalous  to  this  na- 
tion, namely,  that  princes  paying  money 
wholly  for  the  use  of  the  company,  and  di- 
rectly to  its  agent,  for  the  maintenance  of 
British  troops,  by  whose  force  and  power  the 
■aid  rerenae  was  in  effect  collected,  must  of 
necessity  endure  oppression,  and  that  our  go- 
Tomment  at  any  time  dare  not  propose  their 
fetal  relief,  was  an  high  offence  and  misdo- 
BMaaour  in  the  saki  Warren  Hastings,  and 
the  rather,  because  in  the  said  treaty,  as  well 


as  before  and  afler,  the  said  Hastings,  who 
pretended  not  to  dare  to  relieve  those  oppress 
ed  by  the  nabob  of  Oude,  did  assume  a  com- 
plete authority  over  the  said  nabob  himself, 
and  did  dare  to  oppress  him. 

IV.— That  the  second  principle,  assumed 
by  the  said  Warren  Ilastinjjs  as  ground  for 
voluntarily  abandoning  the  protcctiun  of  liiose 
whom  he  had  before  undertaken  to  relieve,  on 
the  tole  ttrength  of  his  own  authority ,  and  in 
full  coniidcnco  of  the  lawful  fuumlation  there- 
of, and  for  delivering  over  the  persons  so  tak- 
en  into  protection,  unJcr  false  names    and 
pretended  descriptions,  to  known  oppression, 
asserting,  thai  the  reputation  of  the  company 
was  ttavoii  by  removing  this  appar<-nt  partici- 
pation, when  the  new,  as  well  as  tin*  old,  ar- 
rangomi'nts  wero  truly  and  substantially  acts 
of  the  British  government,  was  disingenuous, 
deceitful,  and  used  to  cover  unjustifiable  de- 
signs, since  the  said  Warren  Hastings  well 
knew,  that  all  oppressions  cxerci$<cd  by  tho 
nabob  of  Oude  wero  solely,  and  in  this  in- 
stance particularly,  upheld  by  British  force, 
and  were  imputed  to  tliuc  nation  ;  and  because 
he  himself,  in  not  more  tlian  three  days  afler 
the   execution  of  this  treaty,   and   in   virtue 
thereof,   did  direct  tho   British    resident  at 
Oude  in  orders,  to  which  he  required  hit  moti 
implicit  o&er/iencr,  "  tliat  the  ministers  (the 
nabob  of  Oude's  ministers)  are  to  choose  all 
aumils  and  collectors  of  revenue  with  your 
concurrence."    And  the  dishonour  to  the  com- 
pany in  thus  deceitfully  concurring  in  oppres- 
sion, which  they  wero  able  and  were  bound  to 
prevent,  is  much  aggravated  by  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings's  receiving  from  the  person,  to 
whose  expression  he  had  delivered  the  said 
prince,  as  a  private  gift  or  donation  to  him- 
self, and  for  his  own  use,  a  sum  of  money, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
and  upwards,  wliich  might  give  just  ground 
of  suspicion,  that  the  said  gifl  from  the  op- 
pressour  to  the  person  surrendering  the  per- 
son injured  to  his  mercy,  might  have  had 
some  share  in  the  said  criminal  transaction. 

v.— That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did 
(in  the  paper  justifying  the  said  surrender  of 
the  prince,  put  by  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  East-India  company)  assert, 
"•  that  it  was  a  fact,  that  the  nabob  Muuattor 
Jung  (the  nabob  of  Farnickabad)  is  equally 
argent  with  the  nalmb  vizier  for  the  removal 
of  a  resident/'  without  producing,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  any  document  to  prove 
his  improbable  assertiuo,  namely,  his  assertion 
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Ami  tb«  opprened  prince  did  apply  to  hif  Mnraot  of  the  company,  (and  nothing  appevk 

known  eoeiuy  and  oppressour,  the  nabob  of  to  show  him  otherwise)  to  a  judicial  office  of 

Oude,  (who,  if  he  would,  was  not  able  to  re-  high  trust ;    thereby  taking  away  all  credh 

lieve  hira  against  the  will  of  the  English  go-  from  any  grounds  asserted  or  insinuated  by 

rernment)  rather  than  to  that  English  govern-  the  said  Hastings  for  delivering  the  said  nabob 

ment,  which  he  must  have  conceived  to  be  of  Farruckabad  to  the  hand  of  a  known  enemy 

more  impartial,  to  which  he  had  made  his  and  oppressour,  who  had  already,  contrary  t6 

former  complaint,  and  which  was  alone  able  to  repeated  treaties,  deprived  him  of  a  large  part 

relieve  him.  of  his  territories. 

VI.— That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  VII.—That  on  the  said  Warren  Hastings^ 
the  said  writing,  did  further  convey  an  insinu>  representation  of  the  tran5sction  aforesaid  lo 
ation  of  an  ambiguous,  but  on  any  construe-  the  court  of  directors,  they  did  heavily  and 
lion,  of  a  suspicious  and  dangerous  import ;  justly  censure  the  said  Warren  Hastings  for 
viz.  **  it  is  a  fact,  that  Mr.  Shoe's  (ihe  resi-  the  same,  and  did  convey  their  censure  to  hira, 
dent's)  authority  over  the  territory  of  Far-  recommending  relief  to  the  sutibring  prince, 
ruckabad  is  in  itself  as  much  subversive  of  but  without  any  order  for  sending  a  new  reei- 
that  {of  t/u  lavifuL  rulers)  as  that  of  the  vi-  dent ;  being,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  prevent- 
zier's  aumil  (collector)  ever  was,  and  is  the  ed  from  taking  that  step  by  the  faith  of  the 
more  oppressive,  as  the  power  from  whence  it  treaty  made  at  Chunar. 
is  derived  is  greater."    The  said  assertion 

proceeds  from  a  supposition  of  the  illegality         VIII. — That  all  the  oppressions  foreseen 
both  of  the  nabob's  aiid  the  company's  govern-     by  him  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  when  he 
ment ;  all  consideration  of  the  titU  to  authority     inade  the  article  aforesaid  in  the  treaty  of  Chu- 
being  therefore,  on  that  supposition,  put  out     nar,  did  actually  happen  ;  for,  immediately  on 
of  the  question,  and  the  whole  turning  only     the  removal  of  the  British  resident,  the  coun- 
upon  the  c«crcs«s  of  authority,  the  said  Hast-     try  of  Farruckabad  was  subjected  to  the  dis- 
ing's  suggestion,  that  the  oppression  of  go-     cretion  of  a  certain  native  manager  of  reve- 
vemment  must  be  in  proportion  to  its  power,     nue,  called  Almas  Ali  Kh£ui,  who  did  im- 
is  the  result  of  a  ialse  and  dangerous  princi-     poverish  and  oppr^s  the  country,  and  insult 
pie,  and  such  as  it  is  criminal  for  any  person     the  prince,  and  did  deprive  him  of  all  subsis- 
entrusted  with  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men,     tence  from  his  own  estates  ;  taking  from  him 
to  entertain,  much  more  publicly  to  profess  aa     even  his  gardens,  and  the  tombs  of  his  ances- 
a  rule  of  action,  as  the  same  hath  a  direct     tors,  and  the  funds  for  maintaining  the  same, 
tendency  to  make  the  new  and  powerful  go- 
vernment of  this  kingdom  in  India  dreadAil  to         IX.— That,  on  complaint  of  those  proceed- 
the  natives,  and  odious  to  the  worki.    But  if     ings,  the  said  Hastings  did,  of  his  own  au- 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  mean  thereby     thority,  and  without  communicating  with  his 
indirectly  to  insinuate,  that  oppressions  had     council,  direct  the  native  collector  aforesaid  to 
been  actually  exercised  under  the  British  au-     be  removed,  and  the  territory  of  Farruckabad 
thority,  be  was  bound  to  inquire  into  these  op-     to  be  left  to  the  sole  management  of  its  natu- 
pressions,  and  to  animadvert  on  the  person     ral  prince.     But  in  a  short  time  the  said 
guihy  of  the  same,  if  proof  thereof  could  be     Hastings,  pretending  to  receive  many  com- 
bed ;  and  the  more,  as  the  authority  was  given     plaints,  purporting  that  the  tribute  to  the  na^ 
by  him»e{ff  and  the  person  exercising  it  was  by     bob  remained  wholly  unpaid,  and  the  agent  to 
himself  also  named.     And  the  said  Warren     the  prince  of  Farruckabad  at  the  presidency, 
Hastings  did  on  another  occasion  assert,  that     and  afterwards  chief  manager  to  the  prince 
**  whether  they  were  well  or  ill  founded,  be     aforesaid,  having,  as  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  ascertain.**     But     ings  saith,  "  had  the  insolence  to  propagate  a 
it  i.^  not  true,  that  the  said  Hastings  did  or     report  that  the  interference,  to  which  his  mas- 
could  want  such  opportunity ;  the  fact  being,     ter  owed  the  power  he  then  enjoyed,  was  fitr- 
that  the  said    Warren  Hastings  did  never     ehated  through  him,*'  he  the  said  Hastmgs  did 
cause  any  inquiry  to  be  made  into  any  sup-     again  (but,  as  before,  without  the  council) 
posed  abuses,  during  the  said  residency,  but     **  withdraw  his  protection  and  interference  al- 
did  give  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a     together**  on  or  about  the  month  of  August, 
year  to  the  said  late  resident,  as  a  compensa-     1782,  and  did  signify  his  resolution,  through 
tion  to  him  for  an  injury  received,  and  did  af>     the  resident  Middleton,  to  the  nabob  vizier. 
terwards  promote  the  resident,  as  a  fidthful     But  the  said  Hastings  asserts  "  that  the  con« 
Vol.  III.— 11. 
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of  thb  Ui  own  Meoiid  derelictioo  of  eeived,  added  to  the  emvieUon  I  heme  LONO 

tiM  priaM  of  'FamidulMd  wu  ui  tgrmai^d  SINCE  entertained  of  th*  necettUy  of  such 

rmiwul  ^  Ikt  Jnnn'tiet  exercised  againt  his  mn  itppinntmenl  for  the pretervation  of  our  no- 

govonuBoot,  and  the  re-appointment  of  a  s»-  timuU  erediiy  and  the  means  of  rescuing  an  an- 

awall,  mth  powers  delegated  or  assumed,  to  cient  and  respectable  fiunily  from  ruin." 

Hm  Mller  §atiuethn  of  the  rights  of  Muzuffor  And  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  at  length 

Jimg,  and  actually  depriving  him  of  the  means  perform  what  he  thought  had  long  Mince  been 

tf  subsisteooe."     And  the  said  Hastings  did  necessary,  and  in  contrsdiciion  to  his  engage- 

roeeive,  oo  the  16th  of  February,  1783,  from  ments  with  the  nabob  in  the  treaty  of  Chunar ; 

the  prince  aforesaid,  a  bitter  complaint  of  the  and  against  his  strong  remonstrances,  urging 

■una  to  the  following  tenour :  bis  humiliation  from  this  measure,  and  the 

"  The  miseries  which  have  fallen  upon  my  faith  of  the  agreement,  and  against  his  own 

oountry,  and  the  poverty  and  distress  whidi  former  declaration,  that  it  concerned  the  repu- 

have  fa«en  heaped  upon  me  by  the  re-appoint-  tat  ion  of  our  govermaent  to  remove  our  par- 

BMnt  of  the  sezawall  arc  such,  that  a  relation  tkipaiion  in  the  oppressions,  which  he,  the 

of  them  would,   I  am  convinced,  excite  the  said  Hastings,  supposed  tlie  prince  of  Far- 

■trongest    foelings  of  compassion    in   your  ruckabad  must  undergo,  did  once  more  rccom- 

breast.     But  it  is  impossible  to  relate  them  ;  mend  to  the  council  a  British  resident  at  Far- 

on  one  side,  my  country  ruined,  and  uncul-  ruckabad,  and  the  withdrawing  the  native  se- 

tivated,  to  a  degree  of  desolation  which  ex-  zawall ;  no  course  being  left  to  the  said  Hast- 

eeeds  all  description ;  on  the  other,  my  do-  ings  to  take,  which  was  not  a  violation  of 

■Mtic  concerns  and  connections  involved  in  some  engagement,  and  a  contradiction  to  some 

Mdk  a  ttale  of  dietrem  and  harrow^  thai  even  principle  of  justice  and  policy  by  him  delibe- 

ike  relationMj  the  children^  and  the  wiveeof  my  rately  advanced,  and  entered  on  record. 

yoCfcer,  are  etarving  in  v>afU  of  daily  breads  That  Mr.  Willes  being  appointed  resident, 

ond  are  on  the  point  af  flying  voluntary  exiles  and  having  arrived  at  Farruckabad  on  the  26th 

from  their  country  ^  and  from  each  other.**  of  February,  1784,  with  instructions  to  inquire 

But  although  the  said  Hastings  did,  on  tlra  minutely  into  tlie  state  of  the  country  and  the 
16th  of  February,  receive  and  admit  the  jus-  nilmg  family,  he,  the  said  resident  SVilles,  in 
tice  of  the  said  complaint,  and  did  not  deny  obedience  thereto,  did  fully  explain  to  him,  the 
the  urgent  necessity  of  redress,  the  said  let-  EOvemour-goneral,ihe  said  Warren  Hastings, 
tor  containing  the  following  sentence  :    "  if  (he  being  then  out  of  the  company's  provin- 
there  should  by  any  delay  in  your  acceptance  ces,  at  Luckuow,  on  a  delegation,  which  re- 
of  this  proposal,  my  existence  and  the  existence  spected  this  very  country  as  part  of  the  de- 
^  my  family  will  become  dHJietUi  and  doubtful:^  pendencies  of  Oude)  the  situation  of  the  pro- 
•od  although  he  did  admit  the  interference  to  vince  of  Farruckabad ;  but  the  said  Warren 
bo  the  more  urgently  demanded,  "  as  the  ser-  Hastings  did  not  take  or  recommend  any  mea- 
vices  of  the  English  troops  have  been  added  sure  whatsoever  for  the  relief  thereof  in  con- 
to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  sezawall,**  and  sequence  of  the  said  representation ;  nor  even 
although  he  admits  also,  that  even  before  that  commimicate  to  the  council-general  the  said 
time  similar  complaints  and  applications  had  representation ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  28th 
boon  made,  yet  he  did  withhold  the  said  letter  of  June,  1783,  that  is,  sixteen  months  from 
of  complaint,  a  minute  of  which  he  asserts  he  the  arrival  of  the  resident  at  his  station,  that 
had,  at  or  about  that  time,  prepared  for  the  re-  any  thing  was  laid  before  the  board  relative 
lief  of  the  sufferer,  from  the  board  of  council,  to  the  regulation  or  relief  of  tho  distressed 
and  did  not  so  much  as  propose  any  thing  re-  coimtry  aforesaid,  and  that,  not  from  the  said 
lative  to  the  same  for  seven  months  aAer,  viz.  Warren  Hastings,  but  from  other  members  of 
until  the  6th  of  October,  1783  ;  the  said  letter  the  council ;  which  purposed  neglect  of  duty, 
and  minute  being,  as  he  asserts,  "  withheld,  joined  to  tho  preceding  wilful  delay  of  seven 
from  causes  not  ncosssary  to  mention,  from  months  in  proposing  the  said  relief  originsUy, 
preswitation."    By  which    means    the    said  caused  near  two  years  delay.     And  the  said 
country  and  prince  did  suffer  a  long  continu-  Warren  Hastings  is,  further  culpable  in  not 
anoe  of  unnecessary  hardship,  from  which  the  communicating  to  the  council  board  the  order, 
■aid  Hastings  confessed  it  was  his  duty  to  re-  which  he  had,  of  his  own  authority,  and  with- 
lieve  them,  and  that  a  British  resident  was  out  any  powers  from  them,  given  to  the  said 
necesaary  at  Farruckabad  "  from  a  sense  ot  resident  Willes,  and  did  thereby  prevent  them 
■ubraission  to  the  implied  orders  of  the  court  from  taking  such  steps  as  might  counteract  the 
of  directors,  in  their  letter  of  1783,  lately  r»-  ill  effects  of  the  said  order ;  which  order  pur- 
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ported  that  the  mid  Willet  wta  not  to  inter- 
fere with    the    nabob  of  Farruckabed's  go- 
vemoieot,  fiw  the  regulation  of  which  he  was 
in  efi*ect  appointed  to  the  residency ;  declaring 
as  follows  :  I  rely  much  on  your  moderation 
and  good  judgment,  which  I  hope  will  enable 
you  to  regulate  your  conduct  towards  the  na- 
bob and  his  urvanU  in  such  a  manner,  that, 
without  interfering  in  the  executive  part  of  hie 
gcvemmentf  you  may  render  him  essential 
■ervice  by  your  eouncU  and  advice."   And  this 
restrictaca  the    said  Hastings    did    impose, 
which  totally  frustrated  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
•ident's  mission,  though  he  well  knew,  and 
bad  frequently  stated,  the  extreme  imbecility 
and  weaJcness  of  the  said  nab<^  of  Farrucka- 
bad,  and  his  subjection  to  unworthy  servants. 
And  in  the  minute  of  consultation,  upon  which 
be  founded  the  appointment,  he  did  state  the 
nabob  of  Farruckabad  "  as  a  weak  and  unex- 
perienced young  man,  who  had  abandoned  him- 
self entirely  to  the  discretion  of  his  servants  ; 
and  the  restoration  of  his  independence  was 
followed  by  a  total  breach  of  the  engagements 
be  had  promised  to  fulfil,  attended  by  pointed 
instances  of  contumacy  and  disrespect."  And 
in  the  said  minute  the  said  Hastings  adds  (as 
before  mentioned)  his  principal  servant  and 
manager  had  propagated  a  report,  that  the 
**  tn/er/erence,  (namely  his  the  said  Hastings's 
interference)  to  which  his  master  owed  the 
power  he  then  enjoyed,   was  purchased  by 
bim,"  the  principal  servant  aforesaid :  yet  he, 
the  said  Hastings,  who  had  assigned  on  record 
the  character  of  the  said  nabob,  and  the  con- 
duct of  his  servants,  and  the  aforesaid  report 
of  his  principal  servant,  so  highly  dishonour- 
able to  him  the  said  Hastings,  as  reasons  for 
taking  away  the  independency  of  the  nabob  of 
Farruckabad,  and  the  subjecting  him  to  the 
oppression  of  the  nabob  of  Oude*s  officer,  AI- 
mar  Ali,  did  again  establish  the  pretended  in- 
dependence of  the  said  prince  of  Farruckabad, 
and  the  real  independence  of  his  corrupt  and 
perfidious  servants,  not  against  the  nabob  of 
Oude,  but  against  a  British  resident  appointed 
by  himself  ("  as  a  character  eminently  qualified 
for  such  a  charge**)  fbr  the  correction  of  those 
evils,  and  for  rendering  the  prince  aforesaid 
an  useful  ally  to  the  company,  and  restoring 
his  dominions  to  order  and  plenty. 

That  tlie  said  Hastings  did  not  only  disable 
the  resident  at  Farruckabad  by  his  ssid  prohi- 
bitary  letter,  but  did  render  hts  very  remaining 
at  all  in  that  station  perfectly  precarious  by  a 
subsequent  letter,  rendering  him  liable  to  dis- 
mission by  the  vizier— thereby  dianging  the 
tenure  of  the  resident's  office,  and  changing 


him  from  a  minister  of  the  company,  depen- 
dant on  the  govemour-general  in  council,  to  a 
dependant  upon  an  unresponsible  power ;  in 
this  also  acting  without  the  council,  and  by 
his  own  usurped  authority :  and  accordingly 
the  resident  did  declare  in  his  letter  of  the 
S4th  of  April,  1785,  *'  that  the  situation  of 
the  country  was  more  distressful  than  when 
he  (the  prince  of  Farruckabad)  addressed  him- 
self for  relief  in  17 83,  and  that  he  was  sorry 
to  say,  that  his  appointment  at  Farruckabad 
was  of  no  use."    That  though  the  old  tribute 
could  not  be  paid,  owing  to  &mine,  and  other 
causes,  it  was  increased  by  a  new  imposition, 
making  the  whole  equal  the  entire  gro$$  pro- 
duce of  the  revenue ;  and  therefore  there  will 
not  be  *'  of^  thing  for  the  eubtirtence  of  th^ 
nabob  and  family  ^    And  the  uncles  of  the 
said  nabob  of  Farruckabad,  the  brethren  of  the 
late  Ahmed  Kh&n  (who  had  rendered  import- 
ant services  to  the  company)  and  their  chil- 
dren, in  a  petition  to  the  resident,  represented, 
that  soon  afler  the  succession  of  Mouzafier 
Jung  '*  their  misery  commenced.     The  jag- 
hires,  (lands  and  estates,)  on  which  they  sub- 
sisted,   were   disallowed.     Our    distress    is 
great,    we    have  neither  clothes    nor  food. 
Though  we  felt  hurt  at  the  idea  of  explaining 
our  situation,  yet,  could  we  have  found  a  mode 
of  conveyance,  we  would  have  proceeded  to 
Calcutta  tor  redress.     The  scarcity  of  grain 
this  season  is  an  additional  misfortune.  With 
difficulty  we  support  life.     From  your  pre- 
sence without  the  provinces  we  expect  relief. 
It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  company  to  deprive 
the  zemindars  and  jaghiredars  of  the  means 
of  subsistence.    To  your   justice  we  look 
up." 

This  being  the  situation  of  the  person  and 
family  <3X  the  nabob  of  Farruckabad  and  his 
nearest  relations,  the  state  of  country  and  its 
capital,  prevented  from  all  relief  by  the  said 
Warren  Hastings,  is  described,  in  the  foUow- 
words,  by  the  resident  Willos  : 

**  Almas  Ali  has  taken  the  pergunnah  of 
Marara  at  a  very  inadequate  rent,  and  his  au- 
mils  have  seized  many  adjacent  villages ;  the 
pergunnahs  of  Cocutmow  and  Souje  are  con- 
stantly plundered  by  his  people.  The  coUeo* 
tion  of  the  gauts  near  Futty  Ghur  has  been 
seized  by  the  vizier's  cutwal,  and  the  zemin- 
dars in  four  pergunnahs  are  so  refractory  as  to 
have  fortified  themselves  in  their  gurries,  and 
to  refuse  all  payments  of  revenue.  This  is 
the  state  of  the  pergunnahs ;  and  jForrucfto- 
bady  which  toos  once  the  teat  of  great  opiJefief 
and  tradcy  is  now  daily  deuried  by  ite  imhabiU 
ante ;  ite  toallt  mouldering  away^  withmU  j^o* 
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,  wUkaml  proUetioH ;  txfHd  to  <Ac  dej^n' 
ArfwM  of  a  bandiiti  of  two  or  throe  hundrod 
robbtrOf  loto,  nigbl  njUr  night,  enter  it  for 
fkmdeTf  murdering  tUl  toho  oppooe  them.  The 
ruin  that  hoe  overtaken  thie  country  u  not  to  be 
wandered  at,  when  it  it  considered  that  there 
koM  been  no  etable  government  for  manjf  ytare, 
Tbwe  has  been  ihe  nabob  vizior*i  authority, 
bu  ministeri,  the  residents  at  Luckuow,  the 
•ezawalls,  the  camp  authority,  the  nabob  Mu- 
sufier  Jun(s*s,  and  that  of  twenty  dewans  or 
•drisers.  No  authority  sufficiently  predomi- 
nant to  establish  any  regulations  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  whilst  each  authority  had  been 
•xerted,  as  opportunity  offered,  for  temporary 
purposes.** 

"  Such  being  the  present  deplorable  state  of 
Farruckabad  and  its  districts,  in  the  ensuing 
7«ur  it  will  be  in  vain  to  look  fur  revenue,  if 
some  regulations  equal  to  the  exigency  be  not 
adopted.  The  whole  country  will  be  divided 
batween  the  neighbouring  powerful  aumils, 
the  refractory  zemindars,  and  bandiiti  of  rob- 
bers ;  and  the  patans,  who  might  be  made 
nteful  subjects  will  fly  from  the  scene  of  an- 
archy. The  crisis  appears  now  come,  that 
either  some  plan  of  government  should  be  re- 
■olved  on,  so  as  to  form  faithful  subjects  on 
Ifae  frontier,  or  the  country  he  given  up  to  its 
filte  ;  and  if  it  be  abandoned,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  but  tliat  the  Mahrattas  will  gladly 
seize  on  a  station  so  favourable  to  incursions 
into  the  vizier's  dominions,  will  attach  to  their 
interest  the  Hindoo  zemindars,  and  possess 
themselves  of  forts,  which  with  little  expense 
made  formidable,  would  give  employment  per* 
haps  to  the  whole  of  our  force,  should  it  be 
ever  necessary  to  recover  them.*' 

That  the  council  at  Calcutta,  on  the  repre- 
sentation aforesaid,  made  by  the  resident  at 
Farruckabad,  did  propose  and  record  a  plan 
fi>r  the  better  government  of  the  said  country, 
but  did  delay  the  execution  of  the  same,  until 
the  arrangements  made  by  the  said  Hastings 
with  th*"  noble  vizier  should  be  known ;  but 
the  naid  Hastings,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  did  en- 
tirely set  aside  any  plan  that  could  be  formed 
for  that  purpose  upon  the  basis  of  a  British  re- 
sident at  Farruckabad,  by  engaging  with  the 
said  nabob  vizier,  that  no  British  influence 
shall  be  employed  within  his  dominions,  and 
he  has  engaged  to  that  prince  not  to  abandon 
him  to  any  other  mode  cf  relation ,  and  he 
has  informed  the  court  of  directors,  that  the 
territories  of  the  nabob  of  Oude  will  be  ruin- 
ed, if  residents  are  sent  into  them,  observing, 
that  "residents  never  will  be  sent  for  any 


other  ptirpose  than  those  of  vengeance  and 
oofTuption.*' 

That  the  saiH  Warren  Hastings  did  declare 
to  the  court  of  directors,  that  in  his  opinion 
the  mode  of  relief  most  ed'ectual,  and  most 
lenient  with  regard  to  Farruckabad,  would  be 
to  nominate  one  of  the  family  of  the  prince 
to  superintend  his  afl'airs,  and  to  Kccure  the 
payments ;  but  this  plan,  which  appears  to  l>e 
most  connected  with  the  rights  of  the  ruling 
family,  whilst  it  provides  against  the  imbeci- 
lity of  tlie  natural  lord,  and  is  free  from  his 
objection  to  a  resident,  is  tlie  only  one  which 
the  said  Hastings  never  has  executed,  or  even 
proposed  to  execute. 

That  the  said  Hastings,  by  the  agreements 
aforesaid,  has  lefl  the  company  in  fsuch  an  al- 
ternative, tliat  they  can  neither  relieve  the 
said  prince  of  Farruckabad  from  oppression 
without  a  breach  of  the  eujiagenients  entered 
into  by  him,  the  said  Hastings,  with  the  nabob 
vizier,  in  the  name  of  the  company,  nor  suffer 
him  to  remain  under  the  said  oppression  with- 
out violating  all  faith,  and  all  the  rules  of  jus- 
tice with  regard  to  him.  And  the  said  Hast- 
ings hatJ)  directly  made  or  authorized  no  less 
than  six  revolutions  in  less  than  five  years  in 
the  aforesaid  harassed  provnice  ;  by  which 
frequent  and  rapid  changes  of  government,  all 
of  them  mode  in  contradiction  lo  all  his  own 
declared  motives  and  reasons  for  the  several 
acts  successively  done  ami  undone  in  this 
transaction,  the  distresses  of  the  country,  and 
the  disorders  in  its  administration,  have  been 
highly  aggravated ;  and  in  the  said  irregular 
proceedings,  and  in  the  gross  and  complicated 
violations  of  faith  with  all  parlies,  the  said 
Hastings  is  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours. 


TI.    DESTEUCTIOIV    OF   THE    RAJAH    OT 
SAULONE. 

I.— That  the  late  nabob  of  Oude,  Shuja 
ul  Dowla,  did  (on  what  reasons  of  policy,  or 
pretences  of  justice,  is  unknown)  dispossess 
a  certain  native  person  of  distinction,  or  emi- 
nent rajah,  residing  in  the  country  of  Sahlone, 
"  the  lineal  descendent  of  the  most  powerful 
Hindoo  family  in  that  part  of  Hindostan,*'  of 
his  patrimonial  estate ;  and  conferred  the 
same,  or  part  of  the  same,  on  his  (the  nabob's 
mother,  as  a  jaghire  [or  estate]  for  the  term 
of  her  life ;  and  the  mother  of  the  nabob,  in 
order  to  quiet  the  coimtry,  and  to  satisfy,  in 
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»,  Uw  principtl  and  other  inhabi- 
tants, did  allow  and  pay  a  certain  pension  to 
the  said  rajah ;  which  pension,  on  the  general 
confiscation  of  jaghires  (made  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  said  Warren  Hastings,)  and  by 
the  letting  of  lands  so  confiscated  to  faraaera 
at  rack-rents,  was  discontinued,  and  refused 
to  be  paid ;  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  said 
pension,  *'  on  account  of  the  pwrsonal  respect 
borne  to  the  rajah  (as  connections  with  him 
are  sought  for,  and  thought  to  confer  honour)" 
did  cause  an  universal  discontent,  and  violent 
commotions,  in  the  district  of  Sahlone,  and 
other  parta  of  the  pporiaee  of  Oude,  with 
great  consequent  effusion  of  blood,  and  inter- 
ruption, if  not  total  disomtinuance,  to  the 
collection  of  the  rerennea  in  thoee  parta,  other 
than  as  the  same  was  irregularly,  and  with 
great  damage  to  the  country,  enforced  by  Bri- 
tish troops. 


pactation  his  duty  in  restoring  tha  tranquillity 
of  the  conntry,  aiid  in  relieving  the  honour  of 
the  English  government,  did  absolutely  ra» 
quire.  But,  instead  of  making  such  provisiony 
a  price  was  set  upon  his  head ;  and  several 
bodies  of  British  troops  being  employed  fen 
pursue  him,  aAer  many  skirmishes  and  much 
bloodshed,  and  mutual  waste  of  the  country, 
the  said  rajah,  honoured  and  respected  by  tha 
natives,  was  hunted  down,  and  at  length  killed 
in  a  thicket. 


II. — That  Mr.  Lnmsdaine,  tha  officer 
ployed  to  reduce  those  disordered  parta  of  tha 
province  to  sulHnission,  after  several  advan- 
tages gained  over  the  rajah  and  hb  adherenta, 
and  expelling  him  from  the  country,  did  ra- 
present  the  utter  impossibility  of  bringing  it 
to  a  permanent  settlement  '*  merely  by  forci- 
ble methods  ;  as  in  any  of  his  (the  rajah's) 
incursionfi,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  bring 
even  a  force  with  him,  as  the  zemindars  [land- 
ed proprietors  and  fieeholders]  are  much  at- 
tached to  the  rajah,  whom  they  consider  aa 
their  hereditary  prince,  and  never  fiiil  to  assiat 
him ;  and  that  his  rebellion  against  govern- 
ment is  not  looked  on  as  a  crime  :"  and  Mr. 
Lnmsdaine  declared  it  "  as  his  clear  opinion, 
that  the  allowing  the  said  rajah  a  pension, 
suitable  to  his  rank  and  influence  in  the  country, 
would  be  tlte  most  certain  mode  of  obtaining 
a  permanent  peace ;"  alleging,  among  other  co- 
gent reasons,  "  that  the  expense  of  the  force 
necessary  to  be  employed  to  subdue  the  coun- 
try, mi»ht  be  spared  and  employed  elsewhere ; 
and  that  the  people  would  return  to  thvir  vil- 
lager  with  their  cattle   and  effects,   and  of 
course  government  have  some  security  for  the 
revenue,  whereas  at  present  they  have  none ;" 
and  the  representation  containing  that  prudent 
and  teraprrate  council,  given  by  a  military 
man  of  undoubted  information,  and  perfect  ex- 
perience in  the  local  ciroumstancea  of  the 
country,   was  transmitted   by    the    resident 
Bristow  to  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  who 
did  wilfully  and  criminally  omit  to  order  any 
relief  to  the  said  rajah  in  ecwformity  to  tha 
general  sense  and  wiahea  of  the  inhabitanta ; 
a  compliance  with  whose  to  reaaooable  an  ei- 


▼n.   COHT&ACTS. 

That  the  court  of  directora  of  the  East- 
India  company  had  laid  down  the  following 
fundamental  rules  for  the  conduct  of  such  of 
the  company's  business  in  Bengal,  as  could 
be  performed  by  contract ;  and  had  repeatedly 
and  strictly  ordered  the  govemour  and  council 
of  Fert  William  to  observe  those  rules;  via, 
that  all  contracts  should  be  publicly  advertis- 
ed, and  the  most  reasonable  proposal  accept- 
ed ;  that  the  contracts  of  provisions,  and  for 
furnishing  draught  and  carriage  bullocks  for 
the  army  should  be  cmnual;  and  that  they 
should  not  fail  to  advertise  for  and  receiva 
proposals  for  those  contracts  every  year. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  direct 
disobedience  to  the  said  positive  orders,  and, 
as  the  directors  themselves  say*  by  a  mo»t  de- 
tibercUe  breacJt  of  hi*  duty,  did,  in  September, 
1777,  accept  of  proposals  offered  by  Emeat 
Alexander  Johnson  for  providing  draught  and 
carriage  bullocks,  and  for  victualling  the  Euro- 
peans, without  advertising  for  proposals,  aa  ha 
was  expressly  commanded  to  do,  and  extended 
the  contract  for  three  yean,  which  was  posi- 
tively ordered  to  be  annual;  and,   notwith- 
standing that  extension  of  ihe  period,  which 
ought  at  least  to  have  been  compensated  by 
some  advantage  to  the  company  in  the  condi- 
tions, did  conclude  the  said  contract  upon 
term*  lest  advantageouM  than  the  preceding  eonm 
tract,  and  therefore  not  on  the  hwesi  term*  pn» 
curaliU  .'—that  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in 
defiance  of  the  judp.mcnt  and  lawful  ordera  of 
his  superiours,  which  in  this  case  left  him  no 
option,  declared,  that  he  dieapproved  of  pub-^ 
Ushing  for  propoeaJ*,  acui  that  the  contract  loot 
reduced  too  low  alreatly :  thereby  avowing  him- 
self the  advocate  of  the  contractor,  againat 
whom,  aa  representative  of  the  company,  and 
guardian  of  their  interest,  he  properly  was 
party,  and  preferring  the  advantage  of  tha  ooa« 
tractor  to  those  of  his  own  conatitnaota  ind 
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•aploy  era  t— Unit  the  court  of  directora  of  the 
BMt^lndia  company,  having  carefully  consi- 
darod  the  circunutances  and  tendency  of  thia 
tmiwactioo,  condemned  it  in  the  strongest 
tMms,  declaring,  that  they  would  not  permit 
the  contract  to  be  continued,  and  that,  "  if 
the  contractor  should  think  himself  aggriered, 
■ad  take  measures  in  consequence,  by  which  the 
OOipany  became  involved  in  loss  or  damage, 
they  should  certainly  hold  the  majority  of 
iKe  council  responsible  for  such  loss  or  damage, 
•nd  proceed  against  them  accordingly." — That 
iKe  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  defiance  of  or- 
der*, which,  the  directors  say,  were  plain  and 
umquivoccU,  did,  in  January,  1777,  receive 
from  George  Tcmpler,  a  proposal,  essentially 
diArent  from  the  advertisement  published  by 
iKe  govemour-general  and  council  for  receiv- 
ing proposals  for  feeding  the  company's  ele- 
phants, and  did  accept  thereof,  not  only  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  proper  means  for 
MOartaining  whether  the  said  proposal  was 
the  lowest  that  could  be  offered,  but  with  an- 
other actually  before  the  board,  nearly  SO  per 
cent,  lower  than  that  made  by  the  said  George 
Tmnpler,  to  whom  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
granted  a  contract,  in  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  said  Tempter,  for  three  years,  and  did  af- 
terwards extend  the  same  to  five  years,  with 
new  and  distinct  conditions  accepted  by  the 
■aid  Warren  Hastings,  without  advertising 
Ibr  fresh  proposals,  by  which  the  company 
were  rery  considerable  losers  :— on  all  which 
the  court  of  directors  declared,  '^Ihat  this 
wneCe  of  their  property  could  nnt  be  permitted ; 
that  he,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  had  dis- 
renrded  their  authority,  and  disobeyed  their 
ordera,  in  not  taking  the  lowest  offers  ;"  and 
they  ordered,  that  the  contract  for  elephants 
■hould  be  annulled  ;  and  the  said  directors  fur- 
ther declared,  that  "  if  the  contractor  should 
recover  damages  of  the  company  for  breach  of 
engagement,  they  were  determined,  in  such 
onie,  to  institute  a  suit  at  law  against  those 
members  of  the  board  who  had  presumed,  in 
direct  breach  of  their  onlers,  to  prefer  the  in- 
tereet  of  an  individual  to  that  of  the  com- 
pany.'*— That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did, 

in  the  year  1777,  conclude  with Forde 

a  contract  for  an  armed  vessel  for  the  pilotage 
of  the  Chittigong  river,  and  for  the  defence  of 
the  coast  and  river  against  the  incursions  of 
robbera  for  the  term  of  five  years,  in  further 
dieobedience  of  the  company^s  orders  respect- 
ing the  mode  and  duration  of  contracts,  and 
with  a  considerable  increase  of  expense  to  the 
company  :— that  the  &rming  out  the  defence 
ef  m  country  to  a  contractor,  being  wholly  un* 


precedented,  and  evidently  absurd,  couU  have 
no  real  object  but  to  enrich  the  contractor  at 
the  compamy's  expense  ;  since  either  the  ser- 
vice was  not  dangerous,  and  then  the  establish- 
ment was  totally  unnecesMry,  or,  if  it  was  a 
dangerous  service,  it  was  evidently  the  inte- 
rest of  the  contractor  to  avoid  such  danger, 
and  not  to  liozard  the  loss  of  his  ship  or  men, 
which  must  be  replaced  at  his  own  expense  ; 
and  therefore  that  an  active  and  faithful  dis- 
charge of  the  contractor's  duty  was  incompa- 
tible with  his  interest. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  further 
defiance  of  the  company's  orders,  and  in  breach 
of  tlie  established  rule  of  their  service,  did,  in 
the  year   1777,  conclude  a  contract  with  the 
master  and  deputy-master    attendant  of  the 
company's  marine  or  pilot  service  for  supply- 
ing the  said  marine  with  naval  stores,  and  exe- 
cuting the  said  service  for  the  term  of  two 
years,  and  without  advertising  for  proposals  ; 
that  the  use  and  expenditure  of  such  stores, 
and  the  direction  of  the  pilot  vessels,  are  un- 
der the  management,  and  at  the  disposition  of 
the  master-attendant  by  virtue  of  his  office : 
that  he  is  officially    the  proper  and  regular 
check  upon  the  person  who  furnishes  the  stores, 
and  bound  i\y  his  duty  to  take  care  that  all 
contracts  for  furnishing  such  stores  are  duly 
and  faithfully  executed  :  that  the  said  Warren 
Hastings,  by  uniting  the  supply  and  the  check 
in  the  same  hands,  did  not  only  disobey  the 
company's  specific  orders,  and  violate  the  fun- 
damental rules  and  practice  of  the  service, 
but  did  overset  the  only  just  and  rational  prin- 
ciple, on  which  this,  and  every  other  service 
of  a  similar  nature,  ought  to  be  conducted  ; 
and  did  not  only  subject  the  company's  inte- 
rest, in  point  of  expense,  to  fraud  and  collu- 
sion, but  did  thereby  expose  the  navinaiion  of 
the  Bengal  river  to  manifest  hazard  and  dis- 
tress; considering,  that   it   is  the  duty  of  the 
master-attendant   to  take  care  that  the  pilot 
vessels  are  constantly  stationed  in  the  roads  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  company's  ships,  espe- 
cially in  tempestuous  weather,  and  that  they 
should  be  in  a  constant  condition  to  keep  the 
sea;  whereas  it   is  manifestly  the  interest  of 
the  contractor,  in  the  first  instance,  to  equip 
the  said  vessels  as  scantily  as  possible,  and 
afterwards  to  expose  them  as  little  as  possible 
to  any  service,  in  which  the  stores  to  be  re- 
placed by  him  might  be  lost  or  consumed  ;  and 
finally,  that  in  June,  1779,  the  said  contract 
was  prolonged  to  the  said  master-ailendamt, 
by  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  for  the  further 
period  of  two  years  firom  the  expiration  of  the 
6r>t,  without  advertising  for  proposals.   That 
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It  doM  not  appMr  that  uij  of  th*  preceding  net.    That  the  court  of  directors,  ■•■ooa  ai 
contrmcti  hmre  been  annulled,  or  the  charges  they  were  advised  of  the  first  appointment  of 
attending  any  of  them  abated,  or  that  the  court  the  said  agenry ,  declared  that  thoy  considered 
of  directors  have  ever  taken  any  measures  to  the  commission  of  20  per  cent,  as  an  ample 
compel  the  said  Warren  Hastings  to  indem-  compensation  to  the  agent ;  and  did  positivdy 
nify  the  company,  or  to  make  good  any  part  order,  that,  aociirding  to  the  engagement  of 
of  the  preceding  loss  incurred  by  the  con-  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  "  the  commission, 
tracts.  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  the  said  agent,  should  ha 
That  in  the  year  1777,  the  said  Warren  Hast-  reduced    to  20  per  cent."      That  the  said 
ings  did  recommend  and  appoint  John  Belli,  John  Belli  did  positively  refuse  to  refund  any 
at  that  time  his  private  secretary,  to  be  agent  part  of  the  profits  he  bad  received,  or  to  sub- 
for  supplying  the  garrison  of  Fort  William  mit  to  a  diminution  of  those  which  he  was 
with  victualling  stores :  that  the  stores  were  still  to  receive ;  and  that  the  said  Warrea 
to  be  purchased  with  money  advanced  by  the  Hastings  hss  never  made  good  his  own  volun- 
company  ;  and  that  the  said  agent  was  to  be  tary  and  solemn  engagement  to  the  court  of 
allowed  a  commission,  or  per  centage,  for  his  directors  herein  above  mentioned  :  and  as  hit 
risk  and  trouble :  that,  in  order  to  ascertain  failure  to  perform  the  said  engagement  is  a 
what  sum  would  be  a  reasonable  compensa-  broach  of  faith  to  the  company,  so  his  por- 
tion for  the  agent,  the  govemour-general  and  formance  of  such  engagement,  if  he  had  per- 
council  agreed  to  consult  some  of  the  princi-  formed  it,  and  even  his  ofi*ering  to  pledge  hiro- 
pal  merchants  of  Calcutta :    that  the   mer-  self  for  the  agent,  in  the  first  instance,  ought 
chants,  so  consulted,  reported  their  opinion,  to  be  taken  as  presumptive  evidence  of  a  con- 
that  20  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  of  the  nection  between  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
stores  would  be  a  reasonable  compensation  to  and  the    said    agent,  his  private  secretary ; 
the  agent :  that,  nevertheless,  the  said  War-  which  ought  not  to  exist  between  a  govemouf 
ren  Hastings,  vupported  by  the  vote  and  con-  acting  in  behalf  of  the  company,  and  a  con- 
currence of  Richut)  Barwell,  then  a  member  tractor  making  terms  with  such  governour  for 
of  the  supreme  council,  did  propose  and  carry  the  execution  of  a  public  service, 
it,  that  90  per  cent,  per  annum,  should  be  al-  That,  before  the  expiration  of  the  contract 
lowed  upon  all  stores  to  be  provided  by  the  herein    before    mentioned  for  supplying  the 
ai^nt :  that  the  said  Warren  Hastings  pro-  army    with  draught  and  carriage    bullucks, 
fessed,  that  "  he  preferred  an  agency  to  a  con-  granted  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings  to  Er- 
tract  for  this  service;  because,  if  it  were  per-  nest  Alexander  Johnson  for  three  years,  the 
formed  by  contract,  it  must  then  be  advertised,  said  Warren  Hastings  did  propose  and  carry 
and  the  world  would  know  what  provision  was  it  in  council,  that  a  new  contract  should  be 
made  for  the  defence  of  the  fort ;"  as  if  its  be-  made  on  a  new  plan,  and  that  an  offer  thereof 
ing  publicly  known,  that  the  fort  was  well  pro-  should  be  made  to  Richard  Johnson,  brother 
vided  for  defence,  were  likely  to  encourage  an  and  executor  of  the  said  contractor,  without 
enemy  to  attack  it.     That  in  August,  1779,  advertising  for  proposals,  for  the  term  of  Jive 
in  df^fiance  of  the  principle  laid  down  by  him-  yearn :  that  this  offer  was  voluniariljf  accepted 
self  for  preferrini;  an  agency  to  a  contract,  the  by  the  said  Richard  Johnson,  who  at  the  same 
said  Warren  Hastings  did  propose,  and  carry  time,  desired,  and  obtained,  that  th«  new  con- 
it,  that  the  agency  should  be  converted  into  a  tracts  should  be  made  out  in  the  name  of 
eontraety  to  be  granted  to  the  said  John  Belli,  Charles  CroAes,   the  company's  accountant 
without  advertising  for  proposals,  and  fixed  for  and  sub-treasurer  at  Fort  William  :  that  the 
the  term  of  five  years,  "  pretending  that  he  said  Charles  Crof^es  offered  the  said  Richard 
had  received  frequent  remonstrances  from  the  Johnson  as  one  of  his  securities  for  the  per^ 
said  a^ent  concerning  the  heavy  losses  and  in-  formance  of  the  said  contract,  who  was  ao- 
ronveniences,  to  which  he  was  aubjected  by  cepted  as  such  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings ; 
the  in'lefinite  terms  of  his  agency  ;"  notwith-  and  that,  at  the  request  of  the  said  contractor, 
standing  it  appeared,  by  evidence  produced  at  the  contract  for  victualling  the  Europeans 
the  board,  tliat,  on  a  supply  of  about  S7.000{.  serving  at  the  presidency  was  added  to  and 
he  had  already  drawn  a  commission  of  22.000/.  united  with  that  for  furnishing  bullocks,  and 
and  upwards.     That  the  said  Warren  Hast-  fixed  for  the  same  period  ;  that  this  extension 
ings  pledged  himself,  that,  if  required  by  the  of  the  period  of  the  said  contracts  was  not 
court  of  directore,  the  pnf/U$  armng  from  the  compensated  by  a  diminution  in  the  charge  to 
oLgeney  ehould  he  paid  into  the  eampany*M  freo-  be  incurred  by  the  company  on  that  accouBt, 
stcry ,  and  appropriated  a§  the  eowt  ehould  di^  as  it  ought  to  have  been ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
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Ike  charge  was  immoderately  increased  by  property,  his  object  n-as  to  purchase  the  at- 
Ihe  new  contracts ;  insomuch  that  is  was  tadiunent  of  a  number  of  individuals,  and  lo 
proved,  by  statements  and  computations  pro-  form  a  party  capable  of  supitoriing  and  pro- 
duced at  the  board,  that  the  increase  on  the     tecting  him  in  return. 

victualling    contract    would,   in    five    years         That  witii  the  same  view,  and  on  the  same 
•mount  to  40,000/.  ;  and  that  the  increase  on     principles,  it  appears,  that  excessive  Kularies 
the  bullock  contract,  in  the  same  period,  would     and  emoluments,  at  the  East-India  company's 
amount    to    above     four    hundred    thousand     charge  and  expense,  have  been  lavished  by  the 
pounds :    that   when    this,    and    many    oilier     aaid  Warren  Hastings  to  sundry  individuals, 
weighty    objections     against    the    terms    of     contrary  to  the  general  principles  of  his  duty, 
the  said  contracts  were  urged  in  council  to     and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  positive  or- 
the  said  Warren  Hastings,  he  declared,  that     ders  of  the  court  of  directors  ;    particularly, 
kt  ahouUl  deliver  a  reply  thereto  ;  but  it  does     that  whereas  by  a  resolution  of  the  court  t)t 
not  appear,  that  he  did  ever  deliver  such  a  re-     proprietors  of  the  East  India  company,  and 
ply,  or  ever  enter  into  a  justification  of  any     by  an  instruction  of  the  court  of  directors,  it 
part  of  his  conduct  in  this  transaction.     That     was   provided,   and    expressly   ordered,    that 
the  act  of  Parliament  of  1773,  by  which  the     there  should  be  paid  to  the  late  Sir  John  Cla- 
first  governour-general  and  council  were  ap-     vering    "  the   sum   of   six    thousand  pounds 
pointed,  did  expressly  limit  the  duration  of     sterling  per  annum  in  full  fur  his  services  as 
their  office  to  the  term  of  five  years,  which     commander-in-chief,    in    lieu    of    travelling 
•acpired  in  October,  1779,  and  that  the  several     charges,   and    of  all   other   advantages    and 
contracts,  herein  before  mentioned,  were  grant-     emoluments  whatever  :"  and  whereas  the  court 
ed   in  September,   1779,  and  were  made  to     of  directors  positively  ordered,  that  the  late 
cootinue^ue  years  aAer  tlie  expiration  of  tlie     *'  Sir  Eyre  Coote  should  receive  the  tame  pay 
government,  by    which  they  were   granted ;     as  commander-in-chief  of  their  forces  in   In- 
tbat  by  this  anticipation  the  discretion  and     dia,  as  was  received  by  Lieutenant  General 
judgment  of  the  succeeding  government,  re-     Sir    John    Clavering ;'' — the    said    Warren 
•pecting  the  subject-matter  of  such  contracts,     Hastings,  nevertheless,  within  a  short  timo 
was  taken  away,  and  any  correction  or  im-     afler  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  arrival  in  Bengal,  did 
provement    therein    rendered    impracticable,      propose  and  carry  it  in  council,  that  a  new 
That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  might  have     establishment  should  be  created  for  Sir  Eyro 
been  justified  by  the  rules  and  practice,  or  by     Coote,  by  which  an  increase  of  expense  would 
the  necessity  of  the  public  service,  in  binding     be  incurred   by   the   India   company    to   the 
the  government  by  engagements  to  endure  one     amount  of  eighteen  thousand  pounds  a  year 
year  after  the  expiration  of  his  own  office  ;  but     and  upwards,  exclusive  of  and  in  addition  to 
(HI  no  principles  could  he  be  justified  in  ex-     his  salary  of  six  thousand  pounds  a  year,  pro- 
taoding  such  engagements  beyond  the  term  of     vided  for  him  by  act  of  parliament  as  a  rncm- 
one  year,  much  less  on  the  principles  he  has     her  of  the  supreme  council,  and  exclusive  of 
avowed,  namely,  "  that  it  was  only  an  act  of     and  in  addition  to  his  salary  of  six  thousand 
common  justice  in  him  to  secure  every  man     pounds  a  year  as  commander-in-chief,  appoint- 
^mnected  with  him,  as  far  as  he  legally  could,     ed  for  him  by  the  company,  and  expressly  fix- 
from  the  apprehension  of  future  oppression."     ed  to  that  amount. 

That  the  oppression,  to  which  such  apprehen-  That  the  disobedience  and  broach  of  trust, 

aion,  if  real,  must  allude,  could  only  consist  of  which  the  said  Warren  Hastings  was 
in,  and  arise  out  of  the  obedience,  which  he  guilty  in  this  transaction,  is  highly  aggravated 
feared  a  future  government  might  pay  to  the  by  the  following  circumstances  connected 
orders  of  the  court  of  directors,  by  making  all  with  it:  that  from  the  death  of  Sir  John 
contracts  annual,  and  advertising  for  proposals  Clavering  to  the  arrival  of  Sir  Eyre  Cocte  in 
publicly  and  indifferently  from  all  persons  Bengal,  the  provisional  command  of  the  army 
whatever,  by  which  it  might  happen  that  such  had  devolved  to,  and  been  vested  in.  Brigadier 
beneficial  contracts  would  not  be  constantly  General  Giles  Stibbert,  the  eldest  officer  on 
lield  by  men  connected  vnth  him,  the  said  that  establishment :  that  in  this  capacity,  and 
Warren  Hastings :  that  this  declaration  made  as  the  said  Warren  Hastings  has  declared, 
by  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  combined  with  "  standing  no  way  distinguished  from  the  other 
all  the  circumstances  of  these  transactions,  officers  in  the  army,  but  by  his  accidental  suc- 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that,  in  disobeying  cession  to  the  first  place  on  the  list,^  he,  the 
the  company's  orders,  and  betraying  the  trust  said  Giles  Stibbert,  had,  by  the  rccommenda- 
repoaed  in  him  as  guardian  of  the  company's     lion  and  procurement  of  the  said  Warren 
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BMliiifi,  rMeivttd  mad  eojoyad  m  nUiy,  mad 
other  allowances,  to  the  amount  of  thirteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  hfty-four  pound* 
twelve  shillingn  per  annum. — That  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  soon  after  his  arrival,  represented  to 
the  board,  that  a  considerahle  part  of  those  al- 
lowances, araounfcing  to  8,23(M.  10«.  per  an- 
num, ought  to  derolve  to  himself,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  company's  forces  in 
India ;  and  stating,  that  the  said  Giles  Stib- 
bert  could  no  longer  be  considered  as  com- 
mander-in-chief under  the  presidency  of  Fort 
William,  made  a  formal  demand  of  the  same. 
That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  instead  of  re- 
ducing the  allowances  of  the  said  Giles  Stib- 
bert  to  (he  establishment  at  which  they  stood 
during  General  Clavering*s  command,  and  for 
the  continuance  of  which,  aAer  Sir  Eyre 
Coote's  arrival,  there  could  be  no  pretence, 
continued  the  allowances  of  thirteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-ibur  pounds  twelve 
shillings  per  annum  to  the  said  Giles  Stib- 
bert ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  ap- 
pease and  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  said  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  did  create  for  him  that  new  esta- 
blishment, herein  before  specified,  of  eighteen 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  ;  insomuch,  that 
instead  df  the  allowance  of  sur  thouaani 
pountU  a  year,  in  lieu  of  travelling  ehargee  and 
of  all  emolumenta  and  allowaneea  tohatmteverf 
to  which  the  pay  and  allowances  of  command- 
er-in-chief were  expressly  limited  by  the 
united  act  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  of  the  company,  the  annual  charge  to 
be  borne  by  the  company  on  that  account  was 
increasfed  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  thirty-eight  thousand  two 
hundred  arxl  seventems  pounds  t«i  shillings 
sterling. 

"  That  on  the  1st  of  November,  1779,  the 
said  Warren  Hastings  did  rodve  and  carry  it 
in  council,  that  the  resident  at  the  vizier's 
court  should  be  furnished  with  an  account  of 
all  the  extra  allowances  and  charges  of  the 
commander-in-chief  when  in  the  field,  with 
orders  to  add  the  same  to  the  debit  of  the  vi- 
zier's account,  as  a  part  of  his  general  subsidy ; 
the  charge  to  commence  from  the  day  on  which 
the  general  shall  pass  the  Canimnassa,  and  to 
continue  till  his  return  to  the  same  line." 
That  this  additional  expeaM,  imposed  by  the 
said  Warren  Hastings  on  the  vizier,  was  un- 
just in  itself,  and  a  breach  of  treaty  with  that 
prince,  the  specific  amount  of  the  subsidy  to 
be  paid  by  him  having  been  fixed  by  a  treaty, 
to  which  no  addition  could  justly  be  made,  but 
ai  the  previous  requisition  of  the  vizier. 
That  the  court  of  directors,  io  their  letter  of 


the  18th  of  October,  1780,  did  eondenn  and 

prohibit  the  continuation  of  the  allowances 
above-mentioned  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote  in  the 
following  words  :  "  these  allowances  appear 
to  us  in  a  light  so  very  extraordinary,  and  so 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  a  resolution  of  the 
general  court  of  proprietors  respecting  th« 
allowance  made  to  General  Clavering,  that 
we  positively  direct,  that  they  be  discontinued 
immediately,  and  no  part  thereof  paid  after 
the  receipt  of  this  letter."  That  on  the  27th 
of  April,  1781 ,  the  govemour-general  and  comn 
cil,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  directors, 
did  signify  the  same  to  the  commissary  goae- 
ral,  as  an  instruction  to  him,  that  the  extraor- 
dinary allowances  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote  akould 
be  ditoontinuedy  and  no  part  thereof  paid  after 
that  day;  that  it  appears,  nevertheless,  that 
the  said  extra  allowances  (amounting  to  above 
twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year)  were 
continued  to  be  charged  to  the  vizier,  and 
paid  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  in  defiance  of  the  or- 
ders of  the  court  of  directors  ,*  in  defiance  of 
the  consequent  resolution  of  the  govemour- 
general  and  council ;  and  in  contradiction  to 
the  terms  of  the  original  motion,  made  by  the 
said  Warren  Hastings,  for  adding  those  allows 
ances  to  the  debit  of  the  vizier,  viz.  "  that 
they  should  continue  till  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  re- 
turn to  the  Carumnassa."  That  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  arrived  at  Calcutta  about  the  end  of 
August,  1780,  and  must  have  crossed  the  Ca- 
nimnassa, in  his  return  from  Oude,  some 
weeks  before,  when  the  charge  on  the  vizier, 
if  at  any  time  proper,  ought  to  have  ceased. 
That  it  appears  that  the  said  allowances  were 
continued  to  be  charged  against  the  vizier,  and 
paid  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  fur  three  years  aAer, 
even  while  he  was  serving  in  the  Camatick, 
and  that  this  was  dane  by  the  sole  authority 
and  private  command  of  the  said  Warren 
Hastings. 

That  the  East  India  company  having 
thought  proper  to  create  the  office  of  advocate- 
general  in  Bengal,  and  to  appoint  Sir  John 
Day  to  that  office,  it  was  resolved  by  a  gene- 
ral court  of  proprietors,  that  a  salary  of  S. 0001. 
a  year  should  be  allowed  to  the  said  Sir  John 
Day,  in  full  consideration  of  all  demands  and 
allowanceM  wheUtoever  for  ?u»  »ervice§  to  th* 
company  at  the  presidency  of  Fort  IViUiam  : 
that  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  nevertheless, 
shortly  after  Sir  John  Day's  arrival  in  Bengal, 
did  increase  the  said  Sir  John  Day's  salary 
and  allowances  to  six  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
in  direct  disobedience  to  the  resolution  of  the 
court  of  proprietors,  and  of  the  order  of  the 
court  of  direc*ors  :  that  the  directors,  as  soon 
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ti  they  ware  tnfbrmed  of  thii  proceeding,  de- 
dared,  "  that  lh«7  held  them»dve»  bouod  by 
the  reeohjtion  of  the  general  court,  and  that 
they  could  not  allow  it  to  be  disregarded  by 
the  company's  servants  in  India  ;"  and  order- 
ed that  the  increased  allowances  should  be 
forthwith  discontinued. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  aAer  hav- 
ing first  thought  it  necessary,  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  court  of  directors,  to  stop 
the  extraordinary  allowance,  which  he  had 
granted  to  Sir  John  Day,  did  aAerwards  ro- 
■oWe,  that  the  allowance,  which  had  been 
•truck  off,  should  be  repaid  to  him,  upon  his 
signing  an  obligation  to  refund  the  amount 
which  he  might  receive,  in  case  the  directors 
riwuld  confirm  their  former  orders,  already 
twice  given  :  that  in  this  transaction,  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  trifled  with  the  authority  of 
the  company,  eluded  the  repeated  orders  of 
the  directors,  and  exposed  the  company  to  the 
risk  and  uncertainty  of  recovering,  at  a  distant 
period,  and  perhaps  by  a  process  of  law,  a 
■urn  of  money,  which  they  had  positively  or- 
dered hira  not  to  pay. 

That,  in   the   latter  part  of  1776,  by  the 
death  of  Colonel  Monson,  the  whole  power  of 
the  government  of  Fort  William  devolved  to 
the  govemour  and  one  member  of  the  council ; 
and  that  from  that  time  (he  govemour-general 
and  council  have  generally  consisted  of  an 
even  number  of  persons,   in  consequence  of 
which  the  casting  voice  of  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  has  usually  prevailed  in  the  decision 
c^  all  questions.     That  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1776,  the  whole  civil  establishment  of  the 
said  government  did  not  exceed  205,399/.  per 
annum;  that  in  the  year  1783,  the  said  civil 
establishment  had  been  increased  to  the  enor- 
mous annual  sum  of  927,945/.     That  such  in- 
crease in  the  civil  establishment  could  not 
have  taken  place,  if  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings, who  was  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
with  the  power  annexed  to  the  casting  voice, 
had  not  actively  promoted  the  said  increase, 
which  he  had  power  to  prevent,  and  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  have  prevented  :  that  by  such 
immoderate  waste  of  the  property  of  his  em- 
ployers, and  by  such  scandalous  breach  of  his 
fidelity  to  them,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Mid  Warren  Hastings  to  gain  and  secure  the 
attachment  and  support  of  a  multitude  of  indi- 
viduals, by  whose  united  interest,   influence, 
and  intrigues,  he  hoped  to  be  protected  against 
any  future  inquiry  into  his  conduct :  that  it 
was  of  itself  highly  criminal  in  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings  to  have  so  wasted  the  property 
of  the  East-India  company,  and  that  the  pur- 


poae  to  be  obtained  by  such  vraite  was  a  great 
aggravation  of  that  crime.  That  among  the 
various  instances  of  profusion,  by  which  the 
civil  establishment  of  Fort  William  was  in- 
creased to  the  enormous  annual  sum  herein 
before  mentioned,  it  appears  that  a  salt  ofiice 
was  created  of  six  commissioners,  whose  an- 
nual emoluments  were  as  follows  :  viz. 

President,  or  comptroller,  per  annum 

18,480/. 
1st  member       ....     13,100/. 

Sd    do 11,480/. 

9d    do 13,183/. 

4th   do 6.257/. 

5th  do 10,307/. 


72,807/. 


That  a  board  of  revenue  was  created  by  the 
said  Wairen  Hastings,  consisting  of  five 
commissioners,  whose  annual  emoluments 
were  as  follows  :  viz. 


1st  member,  per  annum 
2d    do.     . 

Sd  do.  •  •  • 
4th  do.  .  •  , 
5th  do.    •        •        • 


10,950/. 
9,100/. 
9.100/. 
9,000/. 
9,000/. 

47,350/. 


That  David  Anderson,  Esquire,  first  mem- 
ber of  the  said  board,  did  not  execute  the  du- 
ties, though  he  received  the  emoluments,  of 
the  said  office;  having  acted,  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  time,  as  anibassadour  to  Madajce 
Scindia,  with  a  further  salary  of  4,280/.  a 
year  ;  making  in  all,  15,230/.  a  year. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  create 
an  office  of  agent  victualler  to  the  garrison  of 
Fort  William,  whose  profits,  on  an  average 
of  three  years,  were  15.970/.  per  annum : 
that  this  agency  was  held  by  the  post-master- 
general,  who,  in  that  capacity,  received 
2,200/.  a  year  from  the  company,  and  who 
was  actually  no  higher  than  a  writer  in  the 
service  :  the  person  who  held  these  lucrative 
offices,  viz.  John  Belli,  was  private  secretary 
to  the  said  Warren  Hastings. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  created  a 
nominal  office  of  resident  at  Goa,  where  the 
company  never  had  a  resident,  nor  business  of 
any  kind  to  transact,  and  gave  the  said  nomi- 
nal c'ffice  to  a  person,  who  was  not  a  cove- 
nanted servant  of  the  company,  with  an  allow* 
ance  of  4,280/.  a  year. 
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Tint  iImm  JMtMiew  ar«  ]>rooA  of  a  crimi- 
lud  profosioD  and  high  breadi  of  tnut  to  the 
India  oompanjr  in  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
under  whose  govemmentf  and  by  means  of 
whose  special  power,  derived  from  the  efi^ect 
of  his  casting  voice,  all  the  said  waste  and 
profusion  did  take  place. 

That  at  the  end  of  the  year  1780,  when,  as 
the  court  of  directors   affirm,   the  company 
were  in  the  utmoal  diatreu  for  money,  and  air- 
wiott  every  department  in  arrear,  and  when  it 
appears  that  there  was  a  great  scarcity  and 
urgent  want  of  grain  at  Fort  St.  George,  the 
•aid  Warren  Hastings  did  accept  of  a  propo- 
sal made  to  him  by  James  Peter  Auriol,  then 
secretary  to  the  council,  to  supply  the  presi- 
dency of  Fort  St.  George  with  rice  and  other 
articles,  and  did  appoint  the  said  Auriol  to  be 
the  agent  for  supplying  aU  the  other  presiden- 
cies with  those  articles  :  that  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  declared,  that  the  intention  of  the 
appointment  "  was  most  likely  to  be  fulfilled 
by  a  liberal  consideration  of  it,"  and  there- 
fore allowed  the  said  Auriol  a  commission  of 
15  per  cent,  on  the  whole  of  hisdi^mrsements ; 
thereby  rendering  it  the  direct  interest  of  the 
said  Auriol  to  make  his  disbursements  as 
great  as  possible ;  that  the  chance  of  capture 
by  the  enemy,  or  danger  of  the  sea,  was  to  be 
at  the  risk  of  the  India  company,  and  not  of 
the  said  Auriol ;  that  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings declared  personally  to  the  said  Auriol, 
*'  that  this  post  was  intended  as  a  reward  for 
his   long  and  &ithful  services."     That  the 
president  and  council  of  Bombay  did  remon- 
strate against  what  they  called  the  enormoua 
amourd  of  ehargee  6(  the  rice,  with  which 
they  were  supplied,  which  they  state  to  be 
nine  rupees  a  bag  at  Calcutta,  when  they 
themselves  could  have  contracted  for  its  de- 
livery at  Bombay,  free  of  all  risk  and  charges, 
at  five  rupees  and  three-sixteenths  per  bag; 
and  that  even  at  Madras,  where  the  distress 
and  demand  was  greatest,  the  supplies  of  grain 
by  private  traders,  charged  to  the  company, 
were  nineteen   per  cent,   cheaper  than  that 
supplied  by  the  said  Auriol,  exclusive  of  the 
ri^k  of  the  sea,  and  of  capture  by  the  enemy. 
That  it  is  stated  by  the  court  of  directors, 
that  the  agent's  commission  on  a  supply  of  a 
tingle  year  (the  said  commission  being  not 
only  charged  on  the  prime  cost  of  the  rice, 
but  also  on  the  freight,  and  on  all  other  charges) 
would  amount  to  pounds  sterling  twenty-six 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and 
by  the  said  Arnold  himself  is  admitted  to 
•mount  to  18,292/.:  that  William  Larkins,  the 
•ccomptant-genersl  at  Fort  William,  having 


been  ordered  to  examina  die  aecoonts  of  the 
said  agent,  did  report  to  the  govemour-general 
and  council,  that  he  found  them  to  be  eorre^  in 
the  addition*  and  calculcUionM ;  and  that  then  the ' 
said  Larkins  adds  the  following  declaration  : 
*'  the  agent  being  upon  honour  with  respect  to 
the  sums  charged  in  his  accounts  for  the  cost 
of  the  articles  supplied,  I  did  not  think  my- 
self authorized  to  require  any  voucher  ot  the 
sums  charged  for  the  demurrage  of  sloops, 
either  as  to  the  time  of  detention,  or  the  rata 
of  tlie  charge,  or  of  those  for  the  articles  loat 
in  going  down  the  river  ;  and  on  that  ground 
I  thought  myself  equally  bound  to  admit  the 
sums  acknowledged  as  received  for  the  salea 
of  goods  returned,  without  requiring  voucheii 
of  the  rates  at  whidi  they  were  sold.**     That, 
in  this  transaction,  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
has  been  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  trust  and 
duty  in  the  unnecessary  expenditure  of  the 
company's  money,  and  in  subjecting  the  com- 
pany to  a  profusion  of  expense,  at  all  timet 
wholly  unjustifiable,  but  particularly  at  the 
time  when  that  expense  was  incurred.     That 
the    said   Warrun    Hastings   was   guilty   of 
breach  of  orders,  as  well  as  breach  of  trust,  in 
not   advertising  generally  for  proposals ;  in 
not  contracting  indifferently  for  the  supplies 
with  such  merchants  as  might  ofier  to  furnish 
them  on  the  lowest  terras  ;  in  giving  an  enor- 
mous commission  to  an  agent,  and  that  cum- 
miAsion  not  confined  to  the  prime  cost  of  the 
articles,  but  to  be  computed  on  the  whole  of 
his  charges  ;  in  accepting  of  the  honour  of  the 
•aid  agent  as  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  cost 
of  the  articles  supplied,  and  for  all  charges 
whatever,  on  which  his  commission  was  to  be 
computed ;  and  finally,  in  giving  a  lucrative 
agency  for  the  supply  of  a  distressed  and 
starving  province,  as  a  reward  to  a  secretary 
of  state,  whose  labours  in  that  capacity  ought 
to  have  been  rewarded  by  an  avowed  public 
salary,  and  not  otherwise.     That,  after  the 
first  year  of  the  said  agency  was  expired,  the 
•aid  Warren  Hastings  did  agree,  that  for  the 
future  the  commission  to  be  drawn  by  the  said 
agent  should  be  reduced  to  five  per  cent., 
which  the  governour-general  and  council  then 
declared  to  be  the  customary  amount  drawn  by 
merchants ;  but  that,  even  in  this  reduction  of 
the  commission,  the  said  Warren  Hasting* 
was  guilty  of  a  deception,  and  did  not  in  fact 
reduce  the  commission  from  15  to  5  per  cent., 
having  immediately  after  resolved,  that  he,  the 
agent,  should  be  allowed  the  current  interest 
of  Calcutta  upon  all  his  draughts  on  the  trea- 
sury from  the  day  of  their  cbtes,  until  they 
should  be  completely  liquidated  ;  that  tha  !•• 
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gd  int«r«it  of  monej  m  Bengal  is  twelre  per  oooocil  an  account  of  varioui  Mma  of  money 
cant,  per  annum,  and  the  current  intereat  from  paid  by  him  to  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
aifbt  to  ten  per  cent.  amounting  to  40,000/.  and  upwards,  for  offices 

and  employments  corruptly  dit)po»c!<l  of  by  iho 
■  aaid  Warren  Hastings,  and  did  otTvr  and  en- 

gage to  prove  and  establish  th«  sumc  by  sutii- 
Tiil.  paESKHTS.  cient  evidence.     That  litis  account  is  stated 

with  a  roiuutu  particularity  and  precision ;  the 
That,  before  the  appointment  of  the  go-     date  of  each  payment,  down  to  that  of  small 
irwiiour<^general  and  council  of  Fort  William     sums,  is  specified  ;  th«  various  coins  in  which 
by  act  of  parliament,  the  allowances  made  by     such  payments  were  severally  made,  are  dis- 
tba  East-India  company  to  the  presidents  of    tinguished  ;  and  the  different  pt.rsons  tlirough 
that  government  were  abundantly  sufficient ;     whose  hands  the  money  passed  into  tliuse  of 
and  that  the  said  presidents  in  general,  and     the  said  Warren  Hastings,  are  named  ;  that 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  particularly,  was     such  particularity  on  the  face  of  such  a  charge, 
raatrained  by  a  specific  covenant  and  inden-     supposing  it  false,  is  favourable  to  the  party 
Care,  which  be  entered  into  with  the  company,     wrongfully  accused,  and  exposes  the  accuser 
firOBi  accepting  any  gifts,  rewards,  or  gratui-     to  an  instant  and  easy  detection  ;  fur  though, 
tias  whatsoever,  on  any  account  or  pretence     as  the  said  Warren  Hastings  himself  has  ob- 
whataoever.     That  in  the  regulating  act  pass-     served  on  another  occa^iion,  "  (tapers  may  be 
ad  in  the  year  1773,  which  appointed  the  said     forged,  and  evidences  may  appear  in  numbers 
Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  governour-gene-     to  attest  them,  yet  it  must  always  bo  an  easy 
ral  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal  a  salary  of    matter  to  detect  the  falsity  of  any  forged  paper 
16,000/.  a  year  was  established  for  him,  to     produced  by  examining  the  witnei^ses  separato- 
which  the  court  of  directors  added,  "  that  he     ly,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  subsequent  cross- 
abould  enjoy  their  principal  houses,  with  tho     examination,  in  which  cape,  if  false,  they  will 
plata  and  furniture,  both  in  town  and  country,     not  be  able  to  persevere  in  one  regular  con- 
rmU  free"     That  the  same  law  which  created     sistent  story." 

tha  office  and  provided  the  salary  of  the  said  Wherea-ji,  if  no  advantage  be  taken  of  such 
Warren  Hastings,  did  expressly,  and  in  the  particularity  in  the  charge  to  delect  tho  faUe- 
claarest  and  most  comprehensive  terms  that  hood  thereof,  and  if  no  attcmfit  to  disprove 
could  be  devisetl,  prohibit  him  from  receiving  it,  and  no  defence  whatever  \Mi  made,  a  pre- 
any  present,  gift,  or  donation,  in  any  manner,  sumption  justly  and  reasonably  ari&es  in  fa- 
or  on  any  account  whatsoever ;  and  that  the  vour  of  the  truth  of  such  charo<^.  'I'hat  the 
aaid  AVarren  Hastings  perfectly  understood  said  Warren  Hastings,  instead  of  ofTerini;  any 
tha  meaning,  and  acknowledged  the  binding     thing  in  his  defence,  declared,  that  he  uouhl 


toneo  of  this  prohibition,  before  he  accepted  of 
the  office,  to  which  it  was  annexed.  He 
knew,  and  had  declared,  that  the  prohibition 
tooc  positive  and  decutii'c ;  that  it  euimitted 
neilker  of  refinement  or  miKonntruction  ;  and 


not  suffer  Numlcnmur  to  appear  before  the 
board  as  his  accuser .  That  lie  alfenipled  to 
indict  his  said  accuser  fi^r  a  conspiracy,  in 
which  ho  failed ;  and  tiiat  the  raid  Kajah 
Nundcomar  was   soon  after,  and  while    his 


thai,  in  his  opinionf  an  opposition  xoould  be  to     charge  against   the    said    Warren    Hastings 
Mcvr  the  penalty.  was  depending  before  the  council,  indicted  upon 

That,  notwithstanding  the  covenants  and     an  Knglish  penal  statute,  \%hich  does  not  ex- 


ODgagements  above  mentioned,  it  appears  in 
the  recorded  proceedings  of  the  govemour- 
general  and  council  of  Fort  William,  that 
Bundry  charges  have  been  brought  against  the 
aaid  Warren  Hastings  for  gif^s  or  presents 


tend  even  to  Scotland,  before  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature,  for  an  utIVnceKaid  to  have 
been  cr)mmitted  several  years  before,  and 
not  capital  by  the  laws  of  India,  and  was 
condemned    and    executed.      That     the   evi- 


oorruptly  taken  by  him  before  tho  promulga-  clence  of  this  man,  not  having  been  encounter- 
tioo  of  the  act  of  1773,  in  India,  and  that  ed  at  the  time  when  it  might  and  ought  to 
thaae  charges  were  produced  at  the  council  have  been,  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  re- 
board  in  presence  of  the  said  Warren  Hast-  mains  justly  in  force  against  him,  and  is  not 
ings:  that,  in  March,  1775,  the  late  Rajah  abated  by  the  capital  punishment  of  the  said 
Nundcomar,  a  native  Hindoo,  of  the  highest  Nundcomar,  but  rather  confirmt'd  by  the  time 
caat  in  his  religion,  and  of  the  highest  rank  in  and  circumstances  in  which  the  accuser  of  the 
aociety  by  the  offices  which  he  had  held  under  aaid  Warren  Hastings  suffered  death.  That 
tho  country  government,  did  lay  before  the  one  of  tho  oflices,  for  which   a  part  of  tho 
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wonejr  ftbert  mentioned  is  stated  to  have 
been  paid  to  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  wae 
given  by  him  to  Munny  Begum,  the  widow  of 
the  late  Myr  Jaffier,  nabob  uT  Bengal,  whose 
•on,  by  another  woman,  holds  that  title  at  pre- 
sent.    That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  had 
been   instructed  by  the  court  directors  of  the 
East  India  company  to  appoint  a  minister  to 
transact  the  political  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment, and    to  select  for  that  purpose  some 
person  well  qualified  for  the  affairs  of   go- 
vernment, to  be  minister  and  guardian  of  the 
nabob's  minority."     That,  Cor  these  offices, 
and  for  the  execution  of  the  several  duties 
belonging  to  them,  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
selected  and  appointed  the  said  Munny  Be- 
gum, a  woman  evidently  unqualified  fur,  and 
iocapable  of,  such  offices,  and  restrained  fi-om 
acting  in  such  capacities  by  her  necessary  se- 
chision  from  the  world,  and  retirement  in  a 
seraglio.     That  a  considerable  deficiency  or 
emhftTTleroent  appearing  in  this  woman's  ac- 
count of  the  young  nabob's  stipend,  she  volun- 
tarily declared,  by  a  writing  under  her  seal, 
that  she  had  given  16,000/.  to  the  said  Warw 
rcn  Hastings  for  an  entertainment ;  which  de- 
claration corresponds  with  and  confirms  that 
part  of  the  charge  produced  by  Rajah  Nund- 
oomar,  to  which  it  relates.     That  neither  this, 
nor  any  other  part  of  the  said  charge,   has 
been  at  any  time  directly  denied  or  disputed 
by  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  though  made 
to  bis  face,  and  though  he  was  repeatedly  ac- 
cused by  his  colleagues,  who  were  appointed 
by  parliament  at  the  same  time  with  himself, 
of  peculation  of  erery  sort.     That  instead  of 
promoting  a  strict  inquiry  into  his  conduct  for 
the  clearance  of  his  innocence  and  honour,  he 
did  repeatedly  endeavour  to  elude  and  stifle 
all   inquiry,  by  attempting   to  dissolve   the 
meetings  of  the  council,  at  which  such  char- 
ges were  produced,  and  by  other  means ;  and 
has  not  since  taken  any  steps  to  disprove  or 
refute    the  same.     That    the  said  Warren 
Hastings,  so  long  ago  as  September,  1775, 
assured  the  court  of  directors,  '*  that  it  was 
his  fixed  determination  most  fully  and  liberally 
to  explain  every  circorostaoce  of  his  conduct 
on  the  points  on  which  he  had  been  injuri- 
ously arraigned,  and  to  afford  them  the  clear- 
est cnnviction  of  his  own  integrity,  and  of  the 
propriety  of  his  motives  for  declining  a  present 
defence  of  it  ;*'  and  having  never  since  given 
to    the  court  of   directors  any  explanation 
whatever,  much  lees  the  full  and  liboml  ex- 
planation he  had  promised  so  repcattdly,  has 
thereby  abandoned  even  that   late  and  pro- 
tracted defence,  which  he  hinself  mutt  have 


tbougltf  necessary  to  be  made  al  some  timo 
or  other  ;  and  which  he  would  be  thought  to 
have  deferred  to  a  period  more  suitable  and 
conveni«it  than  that  in  which  the  facts  were 
recent,  and  other  charges  of  the  same  nature 
against  him  was  fresh  and  unimpaired  in  the 
minds  of  men. 

That  on  the  SOih  of  March,  1775,  a  mem« 
her  of  the  council  produced  and  laid  before 
the  board  a  petition  from   Mir    Zein  Abul 
Dheen,  (formerly  farmer  of  a  district,  and  who 
bad  been  in  creditable  stations)  setting  forth 
that  Kh&n  Jehan   Kh4n,    then    phousdar  of 
Houghly,  had  obtained   that  office   from  tho 
said  Warren  Hastings,  with  a  salary  of  sev- 
enty-two thousand  sicca  rupees  a  year ;  and 
that  the  said  phousdar  had  given  a  receipt  ^ 
bribe  to  the  patron  of  the  dtjf,  meaning  War- 
ren Hastings,  to  pay  him  annually  thirty-six 
thousand  rupees  a  year,  and  also  to  his  ban- 
yan, Cantoo  Baboo,  four  thousand  rupees  a 
year,  out  of  the  salary  above  mentioned.   Thai 
by  the  S5th  article  of  the  instructions  given  to 
the  governour-general  and  council,  tliey  are  di- 
rected "  immediately  to  cause  the  strictest  in* 
quiry  to  be  made  into  all  oppressions  which 
might  have  been  committed  either  against  tho 
natives  or   Europeans,   and    into  all   abuset 
that  might  have  prevailed  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenues,  or  any  part  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  presidency,  and  to  communicato 
to  the  directors  all    information  which    they 
might  be  able  to  obtain  relative  thereto,  or  to 
any  dissipation  or  embezzlement  of  the  conv* 
pany's    money."     That    the  above    petition 
and  instruction  having  been  read  in  council*, 
it  was  moved  that  the  petitioner  should  be  or*- 
dered  to  attend  the  next  day  to  make  good  hif- 
charge.     That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  de- 
clared, "  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  majority  to  make  him  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  their  personal  attacks.     That  they  had 
taken  their  line  and  might  pursue  it.     That  ho 
should  have  other  remarks  to  make  upon  thi9 
transaction,  but  as  they  wouM  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  many  othertj  which  in  the  course  oT 
this  business  were  likely  to  be  brought  beforo 
the  board,  he  should  say  no  more  on  the  sub- 
ject '"  and  he  objected  to  the  motion.     That 
by  the  preceding  declaration  the  said  Warrea 
Hastings  did  admit,  that  many  other  charge* 
were  likely  to  be  brought  against  him,  and 
that  such  charges  would  bo  of  a  similar  nUf 
ture  to  the  first,  viz.  a  corrupt  bargaining  for 
the  disposal  of  a  great  office,  since  he  declared 
that  his  remarks  on  that  transaction  wouU  be 
equally  applicable  to  the  rest;  and  that,  by  ob> 
jecting  to  the  motion  for  the  personal  attend- 
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■tee  of  the  locuter,  be  resisted  and  disobeyed 
ihm  compuiy's  instructions ;  and  did,  as  far  as 
depended  on  his  power,  endeavour  to  obstruct 
aaid  prevent  all  inquiry  into  the  charge.     I'hat 


to  the  manners  either  of  Hindoos  or  Mussel* 
men ;  and  that  if,  under  such  pretences  the 
natives  were  to  be  exempted  from  takinjg  an 
oath,  when  examined  by  the  governour  and 


so  doing  he  (ailed  in  his  duty  to  the  compa-  council,  all  the  inquiries  pointed  nut  to  them 
■j;  he  disobeyed  their  express  orders,  and  did  by  the  company's  instructions  might  stop,  or 
leave  the  charge  against  himself  without  a  be  defeated.  That  no  valid  reason  was,  or 
reply,  and  even  without  a  denial;  and  with  could  be  assigned,  why  the  said  phousdar 
diet  unavoidable  presumption  against  his  in-  should  not  be  examined  on  oath  ;  that  the 
Bocence,  which  lies  against  every  person  ac-  charge  was  not  againiit  himself:  and  that,  if 
eoeed,  who  not  only  refuses  to  plead,  but,  as  any  questions  had  been  put  to  him  tending  to 
fitf  as  his  vote  goes,  endeavours  to  prevent  an  make  him  accuse  himself,  he  might  have  de- 
eseroination  of  the  charge,  and  to  stifle  all  dined  to  answer  them.  That,  if  he  could  have 
Inquiry  into  the  truth  of  it.  That  the  motion  safely  sworn  to  the  innocence  of  the  said  War- 
having  been  nevertheless  carried,  the  said  ren  Hastings,  from  whom  he  received  his  em- 
Warren  Hastings  did,  on  the  day  following,  ployment,  he  was  bound  in  gratitude,  as  well 
declare,  "  that  he  could  not  sit  to  be  confront-  as  justice,  to  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  to 
ed  with  such  accusers,  nor  suflTer  a  judicial  have  consented  to  be  examined  on  oath.  That 
inquiry  into  his  conduct  at  the  board  of  which  not  having  done  so,  and  having  been  support- 
he  was  president ;  and  declared  the  meeting  ed  and  abetted  in  his  refusal  by  the  said  War- 


ren Hastings  himself,  whoso  character  and 
honour  were  immediately  at  stake,  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  charge 
remains  unanswered,  and  in  full  force  against 
the  said  Warren  Hastings,  who  on  this  occa- 
sion recurred  to  the  declaration  he  had  be- 
fore made  to  the  directors,  viz.  *'  that  he 
would  most  fully  and  liberally  explain  every 
circumstance  of  his  conduct,"  but  has  never 
since  that  time  given  the  directors  any  expla- 
nation whatsoever  of  his  said  conduct.  And 
finally,  that  when  the  court  of  directors,  in 
January,  1776,  referred  the  question  (concern- 
ing the  legality  of  the  power  assumed,  and 
letters  stated  to  be  his,  that  is,  under  his  hand  repeatedly  exercised  by  the  said  Warren 
•Dd  seal,  being  shown  to  him,  it  was  proposed  Hastings,  of  dissolving  the  council  at  his 
bj  a  member  of  the  board,  that  he  should  be  pleasure)  to  the  late  Charles  Sayer,  then 
feeked,  whether  he  had  any  objection  to  swear  standing  council  of  the  East  India  company, 
to  the  truth  of  such  answers  as  he  might  the  said  Charles  Sayer,  declared  his  opinion 
make  to  the  questions  proposed  by  the  board,  in  favour  of  the  power  ;  but  concerning  the 
That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  objected  to  use  and  exercise  of  it  in  cases  stated,  did  de- 
Ilia  being  put  on  oath.  That  the  question  was  clare  his  opinion  in  the  following  words  :  "  I 
nevertheless  put  to  him  in  consequence  of  a     believe  he,  Warren  Hastings,  is  the  first  go- 


of the  board  dissolved."  That  the  board 
eootinued  to  sit  and  examine  witnesses,  ser- 
vants of  the  phousdar,  on  oath  and  written 
oridence,  being  letters  under  the  hand  and 
•eel  of  the  phousdar,  all  directly  tending  to 
prove  the  charge  ;  viz.  that  out  of  the  salary 
of  seventy-two  thousand  rupees  a  year  paid 
by  the  company,  the  said  phousdar  received 
but  thirty-two  thousand,  and  that  the  remain- 
der was  received  by  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings and  his  banyan.  That  the  phousdar, 
though  repeatedly  ordered  to  attend  the 
board,  did,  under  various  pretences,  decline 
ttending,  imtil  the  19th  of  May,  when  the 


reeolution  of  the  board.  That  he  first  declined 
to  swear,  under  pretence  that  it  wom  a  matter 
^  serious  cvn»tqutnce  to  hia  character  to  take 
mn  oath;  and,  when  it  was  finally  left  to  his 
option,  he  declared,  "  mean  people  might 
ffweer,  but  that  his  character  would  not  allow 


vemour  that  ever  dissolved  a  council  inquir- 
ing into  his  behaviour,  when  he  was  inno- 
cent." Before  he  could  summon  three  coun- 
cils and  dissolve  them,  he  had  time  fully  to 
consider  what  would  be  the  result  of  such  con- 
duct, to  eonxHnee  every  body  beyond  a  doi^t  of 


him ;  that  he  could  not  swear,  and  had  rather  hit  eonacioua  guilt. 

■object  himself  to  a  loss."     That  the  evi-  That  by  a  resolution  of  a  majority  of  the 

dence  in  support  of  the  charge  being  on  oath  council,  constituting  a  lawful  act  of  the  gover- 

WM  in  this  manner  left  uncontradicted  ;  that  it  nour-general  and  council,  the  said  Kh&n  Jehan 

was  admitted  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  Khlin  was  dismissed  from  the  office  of  phous- 

that  neither  Mussulmen  or  Hindoos  are  for-  dar  of  Houghly  for  a  contempt  of  the  autho- 

bidden  by  the  precepts  of  their  religion   to  rity  of  the  board.     That,  within  a  few  weeks 

■wear.     That  it  is  not  true,  as  the  said  War-  after  the  death  of  the  late  Colonel  Monson^ 

ren  Hastinge  asserted,  that  it  was  repugnant  the  number  of  the  council  being  then  even» 
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•ad  all  quMtioas  being  then  determined  bj  bj  the  said  Warren  Haitingi,  that  he  had  ao- 

the    goTemoar-generara  casting    Toice,    the  tually  deposited    the  sum  above  mentioned 

said  Warren  Hastings  did  move,  and  carry  it  in  the  hands  of  the  com^^ny's  sub-treasurer 

in  council,  that  the  said  Kh^  Jehan  Kh2ua  for  their  service,  it  does  not  appear,  that "  any 

should  be  restored  to  his  office ;  and  that  re-  entry  whatsoever  of  that,  or  any  other  pay- 

■toration  not  having  been  preceded,  accoropar  ment  by  the  governour-general,  was  made  in 

Died,  or  followed,  by  any  explanation  or  de-  the  treasury  accounts,  at  or  about  the  time  ;** 

fence  whatsoever,  or  even  by  a  denial  of  the  nor  is   there    any    trace,  in   the  company** 

specific  and    circumstantial  charge  of  collu-  books,  of  its  bemg  actually  paid  into  their 


sion  with  the  said  Khlui  Jehan  Kh4n,  has  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  the  said  charge. 

That,  besides  the  sums  charged  to  have  been 


treasury. 

It  appears,  then,  by  the  confession  of  the 
said  Warren  Hastings,  that  this  money  was 
paid  to  the  said  Warren  Hastings  by  the  said  received  by  him  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
Nundcomar,  and  Munny  Begum,  and  Kh^  he  has  converted  it  to  the  property  and  use  of 
Jehan  Kh&n,  and  besides  the  sum  of  1 10,0002. ,     the  company. 

already  mentioned  to  have  been  accepted  with-         That   in  a  letter  from   the  said  Warren 
out  hesitation  by  him  as  a  present  on  the  part     Hastings  to  the  said  court  of  directors,  dated 
of  the  nabob  of  Oude  and  that  of  his  minis-     the  22d  of  May,  1782,  but  not  despatched,  aa 
ters,  the  circumstances  of  which  have  been     it  might  and  ought  to  have  been  at  that  time, 
particularly  reported  to  the  house  of  commons,     but  detained  and  kept  back  by  the  said  War- 
it  appears  by  the  confession  of  the  said  War-     ren  Hastings  till  the  16th  of  December  foU 
ten  Hastings,  that  he  has,  at  different  times     lowing,  he  has  confessed  the  receipt  of  variout 
since  the  promulgation  of  the  act  of  1773,  re-     other  sums,  amounting  (with  that  which  he 
ceived  various  other  sums,  contrary  to   the     accepted  from  the  nabob  of  Oude)  to  nearly 
express  prohibition  of  the  said  act,  and  his     200,000/.,  which  sums  he  affirmed  had  been 
own  declared  sense  of  the  evident  intent  and     converted  to  the  company's  property  through 
obligation  thereof.      That   in  the  month  of    his    means,    but    without    discovering    from 
June,  1780,  the  said  Warren  Hastings  made     whom,  or  on  what  account,  he  received  the 
to  the  council,  what  he  called  "  a  very  unu-     same.     That,  instead  of  converting  this  mo- 
tual  tender,  by  offering  to  exonerate  the  com-     ney  to  the  company's  property,  as  he  affirm- 
pany  from  the  expense  of  a  particular  me»-     ed  he  had  done,  it  appears  that  he  had  lent 
sure,  and  to  takt  it  upon  hivuttf;  declaring     the  greater  part  of  it  to  the  company  upon 
that  he  had  already  deposited  two  lacks  of    bonds  bearing  interest,  which  bonds  were  de- 
rupees  (or  twenty-three  thousand  pounds)  in     roanded  and  received  by  him,  and,  for  augbt 
the  hands  of  the  company's  sub-treasurer  for     that  yet  appears,  have  never  been  given  up  or 
that  service."     That  in  a  subsequent  letter,     cancelled.     That    for    another    considerable 
dated  the  29th  of  November,  1780,  he  inform-     part  of  the  above  mentioned  sum  he  has  taken 
ed  the  court  of  directors,  tluit  "  this  money,     credit  to  himself,  as  for  a  deposit  of  his  own 
by  whatever  means  it  came  into  their  pot-     property,  and  therefore  demandable  by   him 
session,  loas  not  hU  own ;"  but  he  did  not     out  of  the  company's  treasury  at  his  discre- 
then,  nor  has  he  at  any  time  since,  made     tion.     That  all  sums  so   lent  or  deposited 
known  to  the  court  of  directors  from  whom,     are  not  alienated  from  the  person  who  lends 
or  on  what  account,  he  received  that  money,     or  deposits  the  same ;  consequently,  that  the 
as  it  was  his  duty  to  have  done  in  the  first     declaration  made  by  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
instanoe ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  said  direo-     ings,  that  he  had  converted  the  whole  of  these 
tors  signified  to  him  their  expectation  that  he     sums  to  the  company's    property,  was    not 
shoukl  communicate  to  them  ^  immediate  in-     true  ;   nor  would  such  a  transfer,  if  it  had 
formation  of  the  channel  by  which  «his  money     really  been  made,  have  justified  the  said  War* 
came  into  his  possession,  with  a  complete  il-     ren  Hastings  in  originally  receiving  the  mo- 
lustration  of  the  cause  or  causes  of  so  extraor-     ney;  which,  being  in  the  first  instance  con* 
dinary  an  event :"  but,  from  evidence  examined     trary  to  law,  couki  not  be  rendered  legal  bj 
in  England,  it  has  been  discovered  that  this     any  subsequent    disposition    or    application 
money  was  received  by  the  said  Warren  Hast*     thereof;  much  less  would  it  have  justified  tho 
ings,  from  Cheyt  Sing,  the  rajah  of  Benares,     said  Warren  Hastings  in  delaying  to  make  a 
who  was  soon  after  dispossessed  of  all  his     a  discovery  of  these  transactions  to  the  coort 
property,  and  driven    from  his  country  and     of  directors,  until  he  had  heard  of  the  inqui* 
government  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings.  ries  then  begun,  and  proceeding  in  parliament  \ 

That  notwithstanding  ths  deelaraUon  made     in  finally  making  a  discovery,  such  us  it  is, 
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in  term*  the  roost  intricate,  obsctire,  and  con- 
tradictory. That,  inatead  of  that  full  and 
elaar  e'planation  of  his  conduct,  which  the 
coort  of  directors  demanded,  and  which  the 
■aid  Warren  Hasting  was  bound  to  give 
them,  he  has  contented  himself  with  telling 
the  said  directors,  that  "  if  this  matter  was  to 
be  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  public,  his 
reasons  for  acting  as  he  htd  done  might  fur- 
nish a  variety  of  conjectures,  to  which  it 
would  be  of  little  use  to  reply.  That  ho 
either  chose  to  conceal  the  first  receipts  from 
public  curiosity  by  receiving  bonds  for  the 
•mount,  or  possibly  acted  without  any  studied 
design,  which  his  memory  could  at  that  dis- 
tance of  time  verify  ;  and  that  he  could  have 
eoncealed  them  from  their  eye  and  that  of  the 
public  for  ever."  That  the  discovery,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  establishes  the  guilt  of  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  in  taking  money  against 
law,  but  does  not  warrant  a  conclusion  that  he 
has  discovered  ail  that  he  may  have  taken. 
That,  on  the  contrary,  such  discovery  not  be- 
ing made  in  proper  time,  and  when  made  be- 
ing imperfect,  perplexed,  and  wholly  unsatis- 
factory, leads  to  a  just  and  reasonable  pre- 
sumption, that  other  facts  of  the  same  nature 
have  been  concealed,  since  those,  which  he 
has  confessed,  might  have  been  for  ever  ;  and 
that  this  partial  confession  was  either  extorted 
from  the  said  Warren  Hastings  by  the  dread 
of  detection,  or  made  with  a  view  of  removing 
suspicion,  and  preventing  any  further  inquiry 
into  his  conduct. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  a  letter 
to  the  court  of  directors,  dated  2l8t  of  Febru- 
ary, 1784,  has  confessed  his  having  privately 
received  another  sum  of  money,  the  amount 
of  which  he  has  not  declared,  but  which, 
from  the  application  he  says  he  has  made  of 
it,  could  not  be  less  than  thirty-four  thousautd 
pounds  sterling.  That  he  has  not  informed 
the  directors  from  whom  he  received  this  mo- 
ney, at  what  time,  nor  on  what  account ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  has  attempted  to  justify  the 
receipt  of  it,  which  was  illegal,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  it,  which  was  unauthorized  and  un- 
warrantable, and  which,  if  admitted  as  a  reason 
Ibr  receiving  money  privately,  would  consti- 
tute a  precedent  of  the  most  dangerous  na- 
■ture  to  the  company's  service.  That  in  at- 
tempting to  justify  the  receipt  and  application 
of  the  said  money,  he  has  endeavoured  to  es- 
tablish principles  of  conduct  in  a  governour, 
which  tend  to  subvert  all  order  and  regularity 
in  the  conduct  of  public  business ;  to  encour^ 
age  and  &cilitate  fraud  and  corruption  in  all 
offices  of  pecimiary  trust,  and  to  defeat  all  in- 


quiry into  the  misconduct  of  any  person,  in 
whom  pecuniary  trust  is  reposed.     That  the 
said    Warren  Hastings,  in  his   letter  above 
mentioned,    has   made  a  declaration    to    the 
court   of   directors    in   the  following    terms: 
^*  Having  had  occasion  to  disbur&e  from   my 
own  cash  many  sums,  which,  though  required 
to  enable  me  to  execute  the  duties  of  my  sta- 
tion, 1  have  hitherto  omitted  to  enter  in  my 
public  accounts,  and  my  own  fortune  being 
unequal  to  so  heavy  a  charge,  1  have  resolv- 
ed to  reimburse  myself  in  a  mode  the  most 
suitable  to  the  situation  of  your  affairs,  by 
charging  the  same  in  my  durbar  accounts  of 
the  present  year,  and  crediting  them  by  a  sum 
privately  received,  arnl  appropriated  to  your 
service  in  the  same  manner  with  other  sums 
received  on  account  of  the  honourable  compa- 
ny, and  already    carried    to    their   account.'* 
That,  at  the  time  of  writing  this  letter,  the 
said  Warren  Hastings   had  been   in  posses- 
sion  of   the   government    of  Fort    William 
about  twelve  years,  with  a  clear  salary,  or 
avowed   emoluments,    at   no   time  less   than 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year, 
exclusive  of  which  all  the  principal  expenses 
of  his  residence  were  paid  for  by  the  compa- 
ny.    That  if  the  services  mentioned  by  him 
were  required  to  enable  him   to  execute  the 
duties  of  his  station,   he  ought  not  to  have 
omitted  to  enter  them  in  his  public  accounts 
at  the  times  when  the  expenses  were  incurred. 
That  if  it  was  true,  as  he  affirms,  that  when 
he  first  engaged  in  these  expenses  he  had  no 
intention  to  carry  them  to  the  account  of  the 
company,  there  was  no  subsequent  change  in 
his  situation  which  could  justify  his  departing 
from  that  intention.     That  if  his  own  fortune 
in  the  year  1784  was  unequal  to  so  heavy  a 
charge,  the  state  of  his  fortune  at  any  earlier 
period  must   have  been  still  more  unequal  to 
BO  heavy  a  charge.     That  the  fact  so  asserted 
by  the  said  Warren  Hastings  leads  directly  to 
an  inference  palpably  false  and  absurd,  vir. 
that  the  longer  a  governour-general  holds  that 
lucrative  office,  the  poorer  he  must  become. 
That  neither  would  the  assertion,  if  it  were 
true,  nor  the  inference,   if  it  were  admitted, 
justity  the  conduct  avowed  by  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings,  in  resolving  to  reimburse  him- 
self out  of  the  company's  property  without 
their  consent  or  knowledge.     That    the  ac- 
count transmitted  in  this  letter  is  styled  by 
himself  an  aggregate  of  a  contingent  account 
oftwlveyear:     That  all  contingent  accounts 
should  be  submitted  to  those  who  ought    to 
have  an  official  control  over  them,  at  annual 
or  other  shorter  periods,  in  order  that  the  ex- 
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pense  already  incurred  may  be  checked  and 
examined  and  limilar  expenses,  if  disapproved 
of,  may  be  prohibited  in  time ;  that,  after  a 
very  long  period  is  elapsed,  all  check  and  con- 
trol over  such  expenses    is  impracticable ; 
and,  if  it  were  practicable  in  the  present  in- 
stance, would  be  completely  useless,  since  the 
■aid  Warren  Hastings,  without  waiting  for 
the  consent  of  the  directors,  did  resolve  to  re- 
imimrte  hitntelf.     That  the  conduct  of  the 
■aid  Warren  Hastings  in  withholding  these 
■ocounts  fur  twelve  years  together,  and  then 
resolving   to  reimburse  himself  without  the 
consent  of  his  employers,  has  been  fraudulent 
In  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  second  amounts 
to  a  denial  und  mockery  of  the  authority 
placed  over  him  by  law ;  and  that  he  has 
thereby  set  a  dangerous  example  to  his  suc- 
cessors, and  to  every  man  in  trust  or  office 
under  him.     That  the  mode  in  which  he  has 
reimbursed   himself,  is  a  crime  of  a  much 
higher  order,  and  greatly  aggravates  whatever 
was  already  criminal  in  the  other  parts  of  this 
transsction.    That  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
in  declaring  that  he  should  reimburse  himself 
by  crediting  the  company  by  a  turn  privaiefy 
revived,  has  acknowledged  himself  guilty  q{ 
an  illegal  act  in  receiving  money  jmootefy. 
That  be  has  suppressed  or  withheld  every  par- 
ticular, which  could  throw  any  light  on  a  con- 
duct so  suspicious  in  a  govemour,  as  the  prim 
vote  receipt  of  money.     That  the  general 
confession  of  the  private  receipt  of  a  large 
sum  in  gross,  in  which  no  circumstance  of 
time,  place,  occasion,  or  person,  nor  even  th« 
amount,  is  specified,  tends  to  cover  or  protect 
any  act  of  the  same  nature  (as  &r  as  a  gene- 
ral confession  can  protect  such  acts)  which 
may  be  detected  hereafter,  and  which  in  fact 
may  not  make  part  of  the  gross  sum  so  con- 
fessed, and  that  it  tends  to  perplex  and  de- 
feat all  inquiry  into  such  practices.     That  the 
said  Warren  Hastings,  in  stating  to  the  direc- 
tors that  be  has  resolved  to  reimburse  him- 
self in  a  mode  mo9i  tuiuMe  to  the  nt%taiion  of 
their  i^airif  vix.  by  receiving  money  privately 
against  law,  has  stated  a  presumption  highly 
injurious  to  the  integrity  of  the  said  directors ; 
viz.  that  they  will  not  object  to,  or  even  in- 
quire into  any  extraordinary  expenses,  incur- 
red and  charged  by  their  govemours  in  India, 
provided   such  expenses  are  reimbursed    by 
money  privately  and  illegally  received.    Thit 
he  has  not  explained  vrhat  that  situation  of 
their  afikirs  was,  or  could  be,  to  which  so 
dangerous   and  corrupt  a  principle  was  or 
might  be  applied.     That  no  evidence  has  been 
produced  to  prove  that  it  was  true,  nor  any 
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ground  of  argument  stated  to  show  that  it 
might  be  credible,  that  any  native  of  India 
had  voluntarily  and  gratuitously  given  money 
privately  to  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  that 
is,  without  some  prospect  of  a  benefit  in  re- 
turn, or  some  dread  of  his  resentment  if  h* 
refused.     That  is  not  a  thing  to  be  believed, 
that  any  native  would   give  large  sums  pri- 
vately to  a  govemour,  which  he  refused  to 
give  or  lend  publicly  to  government,  unless 
it  were  to  derive  some  adequate  secret  advan- 
tage from  the  favour,  or  to  avoid  some  mis- 
chief firom  the  enmity,  of  such  govemour. 
That  the  late  confessions  made  by  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  of  money  received  against 
law  are  no  proof  that  he  did  not  originally 
intend  to  appropriate  the  same  to  his  own  use 
such  confessions  having  been  made  at  a  sus- 
picious moment,  when,  and  not  before  he  was 
apprized  of  the  inquiries  commenced  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  when  a  dread  of  th* 
consequence  of  those  inquiries  might  act  up- 
on his  mind ;  that  such  confessions,  from  the 
the  obscure,  intricate,  and  contradictory  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  made,  imply  guilt  iM 
the  said  Warren  Hastings,  as  far  as  they  go  { 
that  they  do  not  furnish  any  colour  of  reason 
to  conclude  that  he  has  confessed  all  the  mo* 
ney  which  he  may  have  corruptly  received  ( 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  warrant  a  just 
and  reasonable  presumption,  that  in  discover^ 
ing  some  part  of  the  bribes  he  had  received,  h* 
hoped  to  lull  suspicion,  and  thereby  conceal 
and  secure  the  rest. 

That  the  court  of  directors,  when  the  for- 
mer accounts  of  these  transactions  came  hor 
ibre  them,  did  show  an  evident  disposition  not 
to  censure  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  but  to 
give  the  most  favourable  construction  to  hit 
conduct ;  that  nevertheless  Ihey  found  them- 
selves obliged  **  to  confess  that  the  statement 
of  those  transactions  appeared  to  them  in  ma- 
ny parts  ao  urunteUigibU,  that  they  felt  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  calling  on  th* 
goveroour-general  for  an  explanation,  agreo- 
ably  to  his  promise  voluntarily  made  to 
them.** 

That  their  letter,  containing  this  requisi- 
tion, was  received  in  Bengal  in  the  month  «f 
August,  1784,  and  that  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings did  not  embark  for  England  until  the  t4 
of  Febmary,  1765,  but  made  no  reply  to  that 
letter  before  his  departure,  owing,  as  he  haa 
since  said,  to  a  variety  of  other  mors  impor>' 
tant  oecupatioM.  That,  under  pretence  of 
such  occupations,  he  neglected  to  transmit  !• 
the  court  of  directors  a  copy  of  a  paper, 
which,  he  says,  contained  the  onfy  aocooat  ho 
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erer  kept  of  the  traniaction.     That  luch  a 
paoer,  or  a  copy  of  it,  might  have  been  trans- 
mitted without   interrupting  other  important 
occupations,  if  any  could  be  more  important 
than  that  of  giving  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
answer   to  the  requisition   of  the  directors. 
That,  since  his  arrival   in  England,  he  has 
written  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  that  court, 
professedly  in  answer  to  their  letter   above 
mentioned,  but   in  fact  giving  no  explanation 
or  satisfaction  whatsoever  on  the  points  which 
they  had  declared  to  be  unintelligible.     That 
the  terms  of  his  letter  are  ambiguous  and  ob- 
■cure,  such   as  a  guilty  man  might  have  re- 
course to,   in  order  to  cover   his   guilt,   but 
such  as  no  innocent  man,  from  whom  nothing 
was  required  but  to  clear  his  innocence,  by 
giving  plain  answers  to  plain  questions,  could 
possibly  have  made  use  of.     That  in  his  let- 
ter of  the  11th  of  July,  1785  ho  says,  «that 
he  has  been  kindly  apprized,  that  the  infor- 
mation required  as  above  was  yet  expected  from 
turn  :  that  the  submission  which  his  respect 
would  have  enjoined  him  to  pay  to  the  com- 
mand imposed  on  him,  was  lost  to  his  recol- 
Uetion,  perhaps  from  the  stronger  impression, 
which  the  first  and  distant  perusal  of  it  had 
left  on  his  mind,  that  it  was  railicr  intende<l 
ma  a  reprehension   for  something  which  had 
given  offence   in  his  report  of  the   original 
transaction,  than  as  expressive  of  any  want  of 
a  further  elucidation  of^  it." 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  afTect- 
ing  to  doubt  whether  the  information  express- 
ly required  of  him  by  his  employers  wais  ex- 
pected  or  not,  has  endeavoured  to  justify  a 
criminal   delay  and    evasion    in    giving   it. 
That,  considering  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  recent  date  of  the  command,  it 
is  not  possible  that  it  could  be  lost  to  fas  re- 
eolUction;  much    less  is  it  possible  that  he 
could  have  understood  the  speciBc  demand  of 
an  answer  to  specific  questions  to  be  intended 
only  as  a  reprehension  for  a  former  offence ;  viz. 
the  of}bnce  of  withholding  from  the  directors 
that  very  explanation  which  he  ought  to  have 
given  in  the  first  instance.   That  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings,  in  his  answer  to  the  said  ques- 
tions, cautiously  avoids  affirming  or  denying 
any  thing  in  clear  positive  terms,  and  professes 
to  recollect  nothing  with  absolute  certainly. 
That  he  has  not,  even  now,  informed  the  di- 
rectors of  the  name  of  any  one  person,  from 
whom  any  part  of  the  money  in  question  was 
received,  nor  what  was  the  motive  of  any  one 
Deraon  for  giving  the  same.     That  he  has, 


indeed,  declared  that  his  motive  for    lending 
to  the  company,  or  depositing  iu   their   trea- 
sury in  his  own  name,  money,  which  he  has, 
in  other  places,  declared  to  be  ilieir  properrv, 
was  to  avoid    ostentation,   and  that    lending 
the  money  was  the  least  liable  to  r^lccttun  ; 
yet,  when  he  has  stated  these  and  other  con- 
jectural motives  for  his  conduct,  he  declares 
he  will  not  affirmy  though  he  isjirndy  persuad- 
ed^ that  those  were  his  sentiments  on  tfie  occa- 
sion.    That  of  one  thing  only  the  said  War- 
ren   Hastings    declares    he    is    ccrtmn ;    viz. 
"That  it  was   his  design  originally  to  have 
concealed  the   receipt  of  all  the  sums  except 
the  second,  even   from  the   knowletl^e  of  the 
court   of  diref^tors;    but    that    when    fortune 
threw  a  sum  m  his  way  of  a  magnitude  whicji 
could  not  be  concealed,  and  the  peculiar  deli- 
cacy of  his  situation  at  the  time  in  which  he 
had  received  it  made  him  more  circumspect  of 
appearances,  he  chose  toap()rizu  his  eraployoni 
of  it."     That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  in- 
forms the  directors  that  ho  had  endorsed  the 
bonds  taken  by  him  for  money  belonging  to 
the  company,  and  lent  by  him  to  the  compa- 
ny, in  order  to  guard  against  their  becoming 
a   claim  on  the  company^  as  a    part  of  his 
estatCy  in  the  ei^nt  of  his  death  ;  but  he  has 
not  affirmed,  nor  does  it  any  where  appear, 
that  he  has  surrendered  the  said  bonds,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done.     That  the  said  Warren 
Hastings,  in  affirming  tliat  he  had  not  time 
to  answer  the  questions  put  to  him  by  the  di- 
rectors,   while   he   was     in    Bengal — in    net 
bringing  with  him  to  England  the  documents 
necessary    to    enable    him    to   answer   those 
questions,  or  in  pretending  that  he  has  not 
brought  them — in  referring  the  directors  back 
again  to  Ben<^al  for  those  documents,  and  for 
any  further  infor?hation,on  a  subject  on  which 
he  has  given  them  no  information,  and  particu- 
larly in   referring  them  back  to  a  person  in 
Bengal  for  a  paper,  which,  he  says,  contained 
the  only  account  he  ever  kept  of  the  transac- 
tion, while  he  himself  professes  to  doubt  whe- 
ther  the    paper  be  still  in  being,  whether  it 
be  in  the  hands  of  that  person,  or  whether 
that  person  can  recollect  any  thing  distinctly 
concerning  it — has  been  guilty  of  gross   eva- 
sions, and  palpable  prevarication  and  deceit, 
as  well  as  of  contumacy  and  disobedience  to 
the  lawful  orders  of  the  court  of  directors ; 
and  thereby  confirmed  all  the  former  evidence 
of  his  having  constantly  used  the  influence  of 
his  station  for  the  most  scandalous,  illegal,  and 
corrupt  purposes. 
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tz.  mxeioN ATioif  of  the  omca  or 

OOTKBROaR-OENERAL. 

That   Warren   Hastings  having,  by  his 
agent,  Lauchlin  Macleane,  Esquire,  on  the 
lOth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  1776,  "sig- 
nifiod  to  the  court  of  directors  his  desire  to  re- 
sign his  office  of  governour-general  of  Ben- 
rat,  and  requested  their  nomination  of  a  suo- 
cessour  to  the  vacancy,  which  would  be  there- 
by occasioned  in  the  supreme  council,"  the 
court  of  directors  did  thereupon  desire   the 
said  Lauchlin  Macleane  "  to  inform  them  of 
the  authority  under  which  he  acted  in  a  point 
of  such  very  great  importance  ;"  and  the  said 
Lauchlin    Macleane  "signifying    thereupon 
his  readiness  to  give  the  court  every  possible 
satisfaction  on  that  subject,  but  the  powers 
with  which  he  was  intrusted  by  the  papers  in 
his  custody,  being  mixed  with  other  matters 
of  a  nature  extremely  confidential,  he  would 
submit   the  same  to  the  inspection  of  any 
three  of  the  members  of  the  court,"  the  said 
court  of  directors  empowered   the  chairman, 
deputy  chairman,  and  Richard  Becher,  Es- 
quire, to  inspect  the  authorities,  powers,  and 
directions,  with  which   Mr.   Macleane  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  Hastings,  to  make  the  pro- 
positions contained  in  his  letter  of  the  10th 
October,  1776,  and  to  report   their  opinion 
thereon.     And  the  said  committee  did  accord- 
ingly, on  the  2Sd  of  the  said  month,  report, 
**  that,  having  conferred  with  Mr.  Macleane 
on  the  subject  of  his  letter  presented  to  the 
court  the  1 1th  instant,  they  found,  that,  from 
the  purport  of  Mr.  Hastings's  instructions, 
contained  in  a  paper  in  his  own  hand-writing 
given  to  Mr.  Macleane,  and  produced  by  him 
to  them,  Mr.  Hastings  declared  he  would  not 
continue  in  the  government  of  Bengal,  unless 
certain  conditions,  therein  specified,  could  b« 
obtained,  of  which  they  saw  no  probability ; 
and  Mr.  George  Vansittart  had  declared  to 
them,  that  he  was  present  when  these  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  Mr.  Macleane,  and  when 
Mr.   Hastings  empowered  Mr.  Macleane  to 
declare  his  resignation  to  the  said  court ;  that 
Mr.  Stewart  had  likewise  confirmed  to  them 
that  Mr.  Hastings  declared  to  him,  that  he 
had  given  directions  to  the  above  purpose  by 
Mr.  Macleane." 

And  the  court  of  directors,  having  received 
from  the  said  report  due  satisfaction  respect- 
ing the  authority  vested  in  the  said  Lauchlin 
Macleane  to  propose  the  said  roaignation  of 
the  office  of  govemour-general  of  Bengal,  did 
unanimously  resolve  to  accept  the  same ;  and 
did  also,  under  powers  rastad    in  the  said 


court  by  the  act  of  the  ISth  year  of  his  pro* 
sent  majesty,  nominate  and  appoint  Edward 
Wholer,  Esquire,  to  succeed  to  the  office  in 
the  council  of  Fort  William  in  Bcngal,which 
will  become  vacant  by  the  said  resignatiouy 
if  such  nomination  shall  be  approved  by  his 
majesty :"  which  nomination  and  appoint- 
ment was  aflerwards,  in  due  form,  approved 
and  confirmed  by  his  majesty. 

That  the  court  of  directors  did,  by  a  post- 
script to  their  general  letter,  dated  25th  Octo- 
ber, 1776,  acquaint  the  governour-general  and 
council  at  Calcutta  of  their  acceptance  of  the 
said  resignation,  of  their  appointment  of  Ed- 
ward Wheler,  Esquire,  to  fill  the  said  vacan- 
cy, and  of  his  majesty's  approbation  of  the 
said  appointment,  together  with  the  grounds 
of  their  said  proceedings  ;  and  did  transmit  to 
the  said  govenour-general  and  council  copies 
of  the  said  instruments  of  appointment  and 
confirmation." 

That  the  said  despatches  from  the  court  of 
directors  were  received  at  Calcutta,  and  were 
read  in  council  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  in 
the  year  1777;  and  that  Warren  Hastings,  Es- 
quire, having  taken  no  steps  to  yield  the  go- 
vernment to  his  successour,  General  Claver- 
ing,  and  having  observed  a  profound  silence 
on  the  subject  of  the  said  despatches,  he,  the 
said  General  Clavering,did,  on  the  next  day, 
being  the  20th  of  June,  by  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  require  him  to 
surrender  the  keys  of  Fort  William  and  of 
the  company's  treasuries ;  but  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings  did  positively  refuse  to  comply 
with  the  said  requisition,  "  denying  that  his 
office  was  vacated,  and  declaring  his  resolution 
to  assert  and  maintain  his  authority  by  every 
legal  means." 

That  the  said  General  Clavering,  conceiv- 
ing that  the  office  of  govemour-general  was  va- 
cated by  the  arrival  of  the  said  despatches, 
which  acquainted  the  council-general  of  the 
resignation  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  and 
the  appointment  of  the  said  Edward  Wheler, 
Esquire,  and  that  he,  the  said  General  Cla- 
vering, had    in  consequence   thereof  legally 
succeeded,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
the  13th  year  of  his  present  majesty's  reign, 
to  the  said  office  of  govemour-general,  become 
vacant  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  did,  in  virtue 
thereof,  issue  in  his  own  name  summonses  to 
Richard  Harwell,  Esquire,  and  Philip  Fran- 
cis, Esquire,  members  of  the  council,  to  at- 
tend the  same ;  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
said  Philip   Francis,   Esquire,  who  obeyed 
the  said  summons,  did  take  the  oaths  as  go- 
vemour-general. and  did  sit  and  preside  is 
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council  M  goyeraour-general ;  and  prepared 
•everal  acts  and  resolutions  in  the  said  capa- 
city of  govemour-general,  and  did  amongst 
other  things,  prepare  a  proclamation  to  be  made 
of  his  said  succession  to  the  government,  and 
of  its  commencing  from  tlio  date  of  the  said 
proclamation ;  but  did  not  carry  any  of  the  acta 
or  resolutions  so  prepared  into  execution. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did,  not- 
withstanding thereof,  and  in  pursuance  of  his 
resolution  to  assert  and  maintain  his  authori- 
ty, illegally  and  unjustifiably  summon  the 
council  to  meet  in  another  department,  and 
did  sit  and  preside  therein,  apart  from  the  said 
General  Clavermg  and  his  council;  and  in 
conjunction  with  Richard  Barwell,  Esquire, 
who  concurred  therein,  issued  sundry  orders, 
and  did  sundry  acts  of  government  belonging 
to  the  office  of  govemour-general ;  and, 
mmongst  others,  did  order  several  letters  to  be 
written  in  the  name  of  the  govemour-general 
and  council,  and  did  subscribe  the  same,  to 
the  commandant  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam, and  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Bar- 
rackpore,  and  to  the  commanding  officers  at 
the  other  stations,  and  also  to  the  provincial 
councils  and  collectors  in  the  provinces,  en- 
joining them  severally  <'  to  obey  no  orders, 
excepting  such  as  should  bo  signed  by  the  said 
Warren  Hastings,or  a  majority  of  his  council." 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did,  by 
the  said  proceedings,  which  were  contrary  both 
to  law  and  to  good  faith,  constitute  a  double 
government,  tliereby  destroying  and  annihilat- 
ing all  government  whatever;  and  by  hia 
■aid  orders  to  the  military  officers,  did  pre- 
pare for  open  resistance  by  arms,  exposing 
thereby  the  settlement,  and  all  the  inhabitants, 
subject  of  or  dependent  on  the  British  govern- 
ment, whether  native  or  European,  not  only  to 
political  distractions,  but  to  the  horrours  of 
civil  war ;  and  did,  by  exposing  the  divisions 
and  weakness  of  the  supreme  government, 
and  thereby  loosening  the  obedience  of  the 
provinces,  shake  the  whole  foundation  of  Bri- 
tish authority,  and  imminently  endanger  the 
existence  of  the  Britbh  nation  in  India. 

That  the  said  evils  were  averted  only  by 
the  moderation  of  the  said  General  Clavering 
and  Philip  Francis,  Esquire,  in  consenting  to 
a  reference,  and  submitting  to  the  decision  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  judica* 
ture,  although  they  entertained  no  doubt  tliero- 
aeWes  on  the  legality  of  their  proceedings,  and 
the  ralidity  of  General  Clavering's  instant 
right  to  the  chair ;  and  although  they  were 
not  in  any  way  bound  by  law  to  consult  the 
■aid  judges,  who  had  no  legal  or  judicial 


authority  therein  in  virtue  of  their  offices,  or 
as  a  court  of  justice,  but  were  consulted,  and 
interposed  their  advice  uiily  as  individuals,  by 
the  voluntary  reference  of  iliu  parties  in  the 
■aid  dispute.  And  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings, by  bis  declaration  entered  in  niinute:t  of 
council,  "  that  it  was  his  determination  to 
abide  by  the  opinion  of  the  judges,"  and  by 
the  measures  he  had  previously  taken  as 
aforesaid  to  enforce  the  same  by  arms,  did 
risk  all  the  dangerous  cousequem  es  above 
mentioned ;  which  must  have  taken  place,  if 
the  said  General  Clavering  and  Philip  Frtui- 
cis.  Esquire,  had  not  been  more  tender  of  the 
public  interests,  and  less  tenacious  of  their 
own  rights,  and  had  persisted  in  their  claim, 
as  they  were  by  law  entitled  to  do,  the  extras 
judicial  interposition  of  the  judges  uotwith- 
■tanding ;  and  from  which  claim  ihcy  receded 
only  from  their  desire  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  settlement,  and  to  prevent  the  mischiefii 
which  the  illegal  resistance  of  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings  would  otherwise  infallibly  have 
occasioned. 

That  after  the  said  judges  had  delivered 
their  opinion,  "  That  the  place  and  office  of 
govemour-general  of  this  presidency  had  not 
yet  been  vacated  by  Warren  Hastings,  and  thai 
the  actual  assumption  of  the  government  by  the 
member  of  the  council  next  in  succession  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  in  consequence  of  any  deduction 
which  could  be  made  from  the  papers  commu> 
nicated  to  them,  would  be  absolutely  illegal  ;'* 
and  after  the  said  General  Clavering  and 
Philip  Francis,  Esquire,  had  signified  to  tho 
■aid  Warren  Hastings,  by  a  letter  dated  the 
21st  of  June,  "  their  intention  to  acquiesce  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  ;"  and  when  tlie  di& 
fercnces  in  the  supreme  council  were  by  these 
means  composed,  and  the  calamities  conse- 
quent tliereon  were  avoided,  the  said  Warrea 
Hastings  and  Richard  Barwell,  Esquire,  did 
once  more  endanger  the  public  peace  and  ae- 
curity,  by  other  illegal,  unwarrantable,  and 
improvoked  acts  of  violence  ;  having  omitted 
to  summon  either  tho  said  General  Clavering, 
or  the  said  Philip  Francis,  Esquire,  to  coun- 
cil :  and  having,  in  council  held  thus  private- 
ly and  clandestinely,  and  contrary  to  law,  on 
the  22d  day  of  June,  come  the  following  reso- 
lutions, viz. 

"  Resolved,  that  by  the  said  acts,  orders, 
and  declarations  of  Lieutenant-General  John 
Clavering,  recited  in  the  foregoing  papers 
[meaning  the  proceedings  of  General  C layer- 
ing in  his  separate  council  on  the  20th  of 
June]  ha  has  actually  usurped  and  assumed, 
and  taken  possession  of  the  place  and  office  of 
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govcmour-ganentl  of  the  presidency  of  Fort 
William,  in  Bengal,  granted  by  the  act  of  the 
ISth  of  his  present  majesty  to  Warren  Hast* 
ings,  Esquire. 

"Resolved,  th«t  Lieutenant-General  John 
C layering  has  tliereby  relinquished,  resigned, 
surrendered,  and  vacated  tlie  office  of  seniour 
counsellour  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal. 

"  Resolved,  that  Lieutenant-Gencral  John 
Clavering  has  thereby  relinquished,  resigned, 
surrendered,  and  vacated  his  place  of  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  company's  forces  in 
India. 

*'  Resolved,  that  Richard  Barwell,  Esquire, 
by  virtue  of  the  said  act  of  parliament  and  by 
the  death  of  the  honourable  George  Monson, 
Esquire,  is  promoted  to  the  office  of  seniour 
counsellor  of  the  presidency  of  Fort  William, 
in  Bengal,  in  consequence  of  the  said  relin- 
quishment, resignation,  surrender,  and  vaca- 
tion of  General  Clavering. 

*'  Resolved,  that  the  office  of  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  company*s  forces  in  India,  by 
the  relinquishment,  resignation,  surrender, 
and  vacation  of  General  Clavering,  and  by  the 
death  of  the  honourable  George  Monson,  Es- 
quire, does  no  longer  exist. 

"  Resolved,  that,  for  tlie  preservation  of  the 
legality  of  our  proceedings,  Licutenant-Gene- 
ral  John  Clavering  be  not  in  future  summoned 
or  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  govemour- 
general  and  council." 

And  the  said  Warren  Hastings  and  Rich- 
ard Barwell,  Esquire,  did  a^in  sit  in  council 
on  the  next  day,  being  the  23d  of  June,  with- 
out summoning  either  General  Clavering,  or 
Philip  B^rancis,  Esquire ;  and  did  come  to 
several  other  resolutions,  and  make  several 
orders,  contrary  to  law  and  justice,  and  in- 
consistent wiih  the  tranquillity  and  the  securi- 
ty of  the  settlement ;  that  is  to  say,  they  or^ 
dered  their  secretary  *'  to  notify  to  General 
Clavering,  that  the  board  had  declared  his 
offices  of  seniour  counsellour  and  commander- 
in-chief  to  be  vacant;  and  to  furnish  him 
with  a  copy  of  these  proceedings,  containing 
the  grounds  of  the  Ixmu^  for  the  aforesaid  de- 
claration." 

And  they  ordered  extracts  of  the  said  pro- 
ceedings "  to  be  issued  in  general  orders,with 
letters  to  all  the  provincial  councils  and  mill- 
tary  stations,  directing  them  to  publish  the 
same  in  general  orders:"  and  they  resolved, 
"  that  all  military  returns  be  made  to  the  go- 
vemour-general  and  council  in  their  military 
department,  until  a  commander-in-duef  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  company.*' 

That  on  the  day  following,  that  ia  to  say. 


on  the  S4th  of  Jtme,  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings did  again  omit  to  summon  General  Cla- 
vering to  council,  and  did  again,  together  with 
Richard  Barwell,  Esquire,  who  concurred 
therein,  adhere  to  and  confirm  the  said  illegal 
resolutions  come  to  on  the  two  former  days,  de- 
claring, *'  that  they  could  not  be  retracted  but 
by  the  present  authority  of  the  law,  or  by  fu- 
ture orders  from  home ;"  and  aggravating  the 
guilt  of  the  said  unjustifiable  acts  by  declar- 
ing, as  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did,  "  that 
they  were  not  the  precipitate  effiects  of  an 
instant  and  passionate  impulse,  but  the  fruits 
of  long  and  most  temperate  deliberations,  of 
inevitable  necessity,  and  of  ihe  strictest  sense 
of  public  duty,  and  a  conviction  equal  in  its 
impression  on  his  mind  to  absolute  cer- 
tainty." 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  was  the 
less  excusable  in  this  obstinate  adherence  to 
his  former  unjust  proceedings,  as  tlie  said  de- 
clarations were  made  in  answer  to  a  motion 
mode  by  Philip  Francis,  Esquire,  for  the  re- 
versal of  the  said  proceedings,  and  to  a  mi- 
nute introducing  the  said  motion  ;  in  which 
Mr.  Francis  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  forcible 
manner,  and  in  term^  with  which  the  court  of 
directors  have  since  declared  their  entire  con- 
currence, both  the  extreme  danger  and  the  il- 
legality and  invalidity  of  the  said  proceedings 
of  Warren  Hastings  and  Richard  Barwell, 
Esquire,  concluding  the  said  minute  by  the  fol- 
lowing conciliatory  declaration  :  "  and,  that 
this  salutary  motion  may  not  be  impeded  by 
any  idea  or  suspicion  that  General  Clavering 
may  do  any  act  ir)con8istent  with  the  ac- 
quiescence, which  both  he  and  I  have  avow- 
ed in  the  decision  of  the  judges,  I  will  under^ 
take  to  answer  for  him  in  this  respect ;  or 
that,  if  he  should  depart  from  the  true  spirit 
and  meaning  of  that  acquiescence,  I  will  not 
be  a  party  with  him  in  such  proceedings." 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  could  not 
plead  ignorance  of  the  law  in  excuse  for  the 
said  illegal  acts,  as  it  appears  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  four  preceding  days,  tliat  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  tenure  by  which  the 
members  of  the  council  held  their  offices  un- 
der the  act  of  the  13th  of  his  present  majesty, 
and  had  stated  the  same  as  a  ground  for  re- 
taining his  own  office,  contrary  to  an  express 
declaration  of  the  court  of  directors,  and  an 
instrument  under  the  sign  manual  of  his  ma- 
jesty :  and  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court^ 
in  their  reasons  for  their  decision  in  big 
favour,  had  stated  the  provisions  in  the  tasi 
act,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute ;    from  which  it  appeared,  that    ther* 
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were  but  finir  grounds  on  which  the  office  of 
any  member  of  the  council  could  be  vacated  ; 
namely,  death,  removal,  resignation,  or  pro- 
motion.    And  as  the  act  confined  the  power 
of  removal   to  "  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and 
■uccessours,  upon  representation  made  by  the 
court  of  directors  of  the  said  united  company 
for  the  time  being ;"  and  conferred  no  such 
power  on  tlie  governour-gcneral  or  a  majority 
of  the  council,  to  remove,  on  any  ground,  or 
for  any  cause   whatever,  one  of   their  col- 
leagues ;  so,  granting  the  claim  of  General 
Clavering  to  the  chair,  and  his  acts  done  in 
furtherance  thereof,  to  have  been  illegal  and 
criminal  in  whatever  degree,  yet  it  did  not 
furnish  to  the  rest  of  the  council  any  ground 
to  remove  him  from  his  office  of  counsellour 
under   the   provisions  of  the  said  act :    and 
there  could  therefore  remain  only  his  resigna- 
tion or  promotion,  as  a  possible  means  of  va- 
cating his  said  office.     But  with  regard  to  the 
promotion  of  General  Clavering  to  the  office 
of  govcmour-general,  although  he  claimed  it 
himself,  yet,  as  Mr.  Hastings  did  not  admit 
it,  and  as  in  fact  it  was  even  receded  from  by 
General  Clavering,  it  could  nut  be  considered, 
at  least  by  Mr.  Hastings,  as  a  valid  ground 
for  vacating  his  office  of  scniour  counsellour, 
aince  the  act  requires  for  that  purpose,  not 
a  rejected  claim,  but  an  actual  and  effectual 
promotion;    and   General  Clavering*s   office 
of  counsellour  could  no  more  be  vacated  by 
such  a  naked  claim,  unsupported  and  disal- 
lowed, than  the  seat  of  a  member  of  the  house 
of  commons  could  bo  vacated,  and  a  new  writ 
issued  to  supply  the  vacancy,  by  his  claim  to 
the  office  of  steward  of  the  Chiltern  Hun- 
dreds, when  his  majesty  has  refused  to  ap- 
point him  to  said  office.     And  witli  regard 
to  resignation,   although    the   said    Warren 
Hastings,  as  a  colour  to  his  illegal  resolutions, 
had  affectedly  introduced  the  word  "  resigne<l " 
amongst  those  of  "  relinquished,  surrendered, 
and  vacated,"  yet  ho  well  knew  that  General 
Clavering  hud  made  no  offer  nor  declaration 
of  his  resignation  of  his  offices  of  seniour 
counsellour  and  commander-in-chief ;  and  that 
he  did  not  claim  the  office  of  govemour-geno- 
ral  on  the  ground  of  any  such    resignation 
made  by  himself,  but  on  the  ground  of  a  re- 
signation made  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
which  resignation  the  said  Warren  Hasiings, 
did  not  admit ;  and  the  use  of  the  term  re- 
tigned,  on  that  occasion,  was  therefore  a  mani- 
fest and  wilful  misconstruction  and  misappli- 
cation of  the  words  of  the  act  of  his  present 
majesty.     And   such   misinterpretation    and 
fiilse  extension  of  the  term  of  resignation  was 


the  more  indecent  in  the  -^airl  Warr»'n  Hast- 
ings, as  he  was  at  the  suiim'  momrut  disa- 
vowing and  refusing  to  givi*  effiTt  to  liis  own 
clear  and  express  r«"^ijjnatii)n,  arcrtnlinjj  to 
the  true  intent  and  nu-anin:i  of  th<>  wurJ  as 
used  in  the  said  act,  made  by  his  agent,  duly 
authorized  and  instructed  by  himself  so  to  do, 
to  an  authority  competent  to  receive  and  ac- 
cept the  same. 

That  although  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
did  afterwards  recede  from  the  said  illegal 
measures  in  compliance  with  the  opinion  and 
advice  of  the  judges  again  inter[)Osed,  and  did 
tliereby  avoid  the  guilt  of  surji  further  acts, 
and  the  blame  of  such  further  evils,  as  must 
have  been  consequent  on  a  persistence  there- 
in ;  yet  he  was,  nevertheless,  still  guilty  of 
the  illegal  acts  above  described  ;  and  the  same 
arc  great  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 

That  although  the  judj^cs  did  decide  that 
the  office  of  governour-general,  held  by  the 
said  Warren  Hastings,  was  not  ijjuofiu-to  and 
instanter  vacated  by  the  arrival  of  the  said 
despatches  and  documents  transniittt^  by  the 
court  of  directors  ;  and  did  consider  the  said 
consequences  of  the  resignation  as  awaiting 
some  future  act  or  event  lor  i(s  complete  and 
effectual  operation ;  yet  the  said  judpos  did 
not  declare  any  o|iiiiion  on  the  ultimate  inva- 
lidity of  the  said  acts  of  Lauchlin  IVIacleane, 
Esquire,  as  not  being  hindin;>  on  his  princi- 
pal, Warren  Hastings,  K squire,  nor  did  they 
declare  any  opinion  that  the  obli-^ation  of  the 
said  resij^nation  was  not  from  the  In^ginning 
conclusive  and  effectual,  although  its  opera- 
tion was  from  the  neressity  of  the  case,  on 
account  of  the  distance  between  England  and 
India,  to  tako  place  only  in  future ;  or  that 
the  said  resijjnation  made  by  Lau«  hlin  Mac- 
leane.  Esquire,  was  only  an  offer  or  proposal 
of  a  resi;znatlon  to  be  made  at  some  future  and 
indefinite  period,  or  a  mere  intimation  of  the 
desire  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  to  re- 
sign at  some  future  and  indefinite  period,  and 
that  tlie  said  resignation,  notwithstanding  the 
acceptance  thereof  by  the  court  of  directors, 
and  the  regular  appointment  and  confirma- 
tion of  a  successour,  was  still  to  remain  op- 
tional in  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  to  be  ra- 
tified or  departed  from  at  his  future  choice  or 
pleasure;  nor  did  the  said  judges  pronounce, 
nor  do  any  of  their  reasonings,  which  accom- 
panied their  decision,  tend  to  establish  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  even  the  lime  for  ratifying 
and  completing  the  said  transaction  was  to 
be  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  ;  but  they  only  delivered  their  opin- 
ion, as  aforesaid,  that  his  said  office  ''  has  not 
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yiC  bMB  Tinted,  aod  therefora  that  the  actual 
assumption  of  the  goremment  by  the  member 
of  the  council  next  in  succession  was,  in  the 
actual  circumstances,  and  rebus  tic  stantibutf 
illegal." 

l*hat  tho  said  Warren  Hastings  does  no- 
where himself  contend,  that  the  said  resigna- 
tion was  not  absolute,  but  optional,  according 
to  the  true  meaning  and  understanding  of  the 
parties  in  England,  and  so  far  as  the  acts  of 
Lauchlin  Macleane,  Esquire,  and  the  court  of 
directors  were  binding  on  htm  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  grounds  his  refusal  to  complete 
the  same,  not  on  any  interpretation  of  the 
words  in  which  the  said  resignation,  and  the 
other   instruments  aforesaid  were  conceived, 
but  rather  on  a  disavowal  (not  direct  indeed, 
but   implied)  of  his  said  agent,  and  of  the 
powers  under  which  the  said  agent  Iiad  claim- 
ed to  act  in  his  behalf.     Neither  did  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  ground  his  said  refusal  on 
any  objection  to  the  particular  dky,  or  period, 
or  circumstances,  in  which  the  requisition  of 
General   Clavering   was  made ;  nor  accom- 
pany the  said  refusal  with  any  qualification  in 
that  respect,  or  with  any  intimation  that  he 
would,  at  any  future  or  more  convenient  sea- 
son, comply  with    tho  same ;  although  such 
an  intimation  might   probably  have  induced 
General  Clavering  to  wave  an  instant  and  im- 
mediate claim  to  the  chair,  and  might,  thero- 
fore,  have  prevented    the  distractions  which 
happened,  and    the  greater  evils  which   im- 
pended, in  consequence  of  the  said  claim  of 
General  Clavering,  and  the  said  refusal    of 
Warren   Hastings,   Esquire.     But  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  did,  on  the  contrary,  express 
his  said  refusal  in  such  general  and  unqualified 
terms  as  intimated  an  intention  to  resist  ab- 
solutely and  altogether,  both  then  and  at  any 
future  time,  the  said  requisition  of  General 
Clavering.     And   tho    subsequent    proceed- 
ings of  the  said  Warren  Hastings  do  all  con- 
cur in  proving  that  such  was  his  intention ; 
for  he  did  afterwards,  in  conformity  to  the  ad- 
vice  of   the  judges,   move   a  resolution    in 
cotmcil  *'  that  all  parties  be  placed  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  they  stood  before  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  last  advices  from  England ;  reserv- 
ing and  submitting  to  a  decision  in  England 
the  respective  claims    that  each  party    may 
conceive  they  have  a  right  to  make,  but  not 
acting  upon   those  claims  till  such  decision 
shall  arrive  in  Bengal ;"  thereby  clearly  and 
explicitly  declaring,  that  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  surrender  the  government  until  such 
decision  should  arrive  in  Bengal,  which  could 
not  be  expected  in  less  time  than  a  year  and 


a  half  aAer  the  date  of  the  said  reaolution  ; 
and  thereby  clearly  and  explicitly  declaring, 
that  he  did  not  consider  his  resignation  as 
binding  for  the  present.  And  the  said  inten- 
tion was  manifested,  if  possible,  still  more 
directly  and  expressly  in  a  letter  written  by 
the  said  Warren  Hastings,  to  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, dated  the  I5th  of  August,  1777,  being 
almost  two  months  after  the  receipt  of  the  said 
despatches  ;  in  which  the  said  Waricn  Hast- 
ings declares,  that  '*  he  did  not  hold  himself 
bound  by  the  notification  made  by  Mr.  Mac- 
leane, nor  by  any  of  the  acts  consequent  of 
it." 

That  such  appearing  to  have  been  the  in- 
tention of  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  General 
Clavering  was  justified  in  immediately  as- 
suming the  government,  without  waiting  for 
any  future  act  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
for  the  actual  surrender  of  tho  said  govern- 
ment, none  such  being  likely  to  happen  ;  and 
Philip  Francis,  Esquire,  was  justified  in  sup- 
porting General  Clavering  in  the  same  on 
the  soundest  principles  of  justice,  and  on  a  max- 
im received  in  courts  of  equity,  namely,  that 
no  one  shall  avail  himself  of  his  own  wrong  ; 
and  that,  if  any  one  refuse  or  neglect  to  per- 
form that  which  he  is  bound  to  do,  the  rights 
of  others  shall  not  be  prejudiced  thereby,  but 
such  acts  shall  be  deemed  and  reputed  to 
have  been  actually  performed,  and  all  the 
consequences  fihull  be  enforced,  which  would 
have  followed  from  such  actual  performance. 
And  therefore  the  resolutions  moved  and 
voted  in  council  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
declaring  the  offices  of  General  Clavering  to 
be  vacant,  were  not  only  illegal,  inasmuch, 
as  the  said  Warren  Hastings  had  no  autho- 
rity to  warrant  such  a  declaration,  even  on 
the  supposition  of  the  acts  of  General  Claver- 
ing being  contrary  to  law  ;  but  the  said  reso- 
lutions were  further  highly  culpable  and  crimi- 
nal, inasmuch  as  the  said  acts  done  by  Gene- 
ral Clavering,  which  were  made  the  pre- 
tence of  that  proceeding,  were  strictly  regular 
and  legal. 

That  the  refusal  of  tho  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings to  ratify  the  resignation,  and  his  disavow- 
al of  the  said  Lauchlin  Macleane,  his  agent, 
is  not  justified  by  any  thing  contained  in  his 
said  letter  to  tho  court  of  directors,  dated  on 
the  16th  of  Augnst,  1777,  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  no  vvhere  directly  and  positively 
asserting,  that  the  said  Lauchlin  Macleane 
was  not  his  agent,  and  had  not  both  full 
and  general  powers,  and  even  particular  in- 
structions for  this  very  act;  although  the 
said  Warren  Hastings  uses  many  indiract  snil 
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circuHoiH,  but  inraiBeiflnt  and  inapplicable  in- 
ainuatioiM  to  that  effect.     And  the  said  letter 
does,  on  the  contrary,  contain  a  clear  and  ex- 
press avowal,  that  the  said  Lauchlin  Macleane 
was  his  confidential  agent,  and  that  in  that  ca- 
pacity he  acted  throughout  and  particularly  in 
this  special   matter,  with  zeal   and   fidelity. 
And  the   said   letter  does   further  admit   in 
affect  the  instructions  produced  by  the  said 
Lauchlin   Macleane,  Esquire,  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Vansittart  and  Mr.  Stewart,  and  relied  on 
and  confided  in  by  the  court  of  directors,  by 
which  the  said  Lauchlin  Macleane  appeared 
to  be  specially  empowered  to  declare  the  said 
resignation;  the  words  of  the  said  instruc- 
tion being  as  follows  :  "  that  he  (Mr.  Hast- 
ings will  not  ccmtinue  in  the  government  of 
Bengal  "  ''  unless  certain  conditions  therein 
specified   can  be  obtained :"  and   the   words 
of  the  said  letter  being  as  follow ;  "  What 
I  my»elf  know  with  certainty  or  can  recol- 
lect at  this  distance  of  time,  concerning  the 
powers  and  instructions  which  were  given  to 
Messieurs  Macleane  and  Graham,  when  they 
undertook  to  be  my  agents  in  England,  I  will 
circumstantially  relate. 

"  I  am  in  possession  of  two  papers,  which 
were  presented  to  those  gentlemen  at  the  time 
•f  their  departure  from  Bengal ;  one  of  which 
comprises  four  short  propositions,  which  I  re- 
quired  cut  the  condition*  of  my  being  conjirmed 
in  thit  government." 

And  although  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
does  here  artAilly  somewhat  change  the  words 
of  his  written  instructions  (and  which,  hav- 
ing in  his  possession,  he  might  as  easily 
have  given  verbatim)  to  other  words  which 
may  appear  less  explicit,  yet  they  are  in  fact 
capable  of  only  the  same  meaning  ;  for  as,  at 
the  time  of  giving  the  said  instructions  to  his 
agents,  he  was  in  full  possession  of  his  office, 
be  could  want  no  confirmation  therein,  except 
ki$  own ;  and,  in  such  circumstances,  "  to 
require  certain  things,  ae  the  conditions  of  hU 
being  eor\firmed  in  fus  govemmentf  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration,  that  he  will  not  con- 
tinue in  hia  government,  unlets  those  conditums 
can  be  obtedned^  And  the  said  attempt  at 
prevarication  can  serve  its  author  the  less,  as 
either  both  sentences  have  one  and  the  same 
meaning,  or  if  their  meaning  be  difierent, 
the  original  instructions  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, or,  in  other  words  the  thing  itself, 
must  be  preferred  as  evidence  of  its  contents  to 
a  loose  statement  of  its  purport,  founded,  per- 
h^)s,  on  a  loose  recollection  of  it  at  a  great 
distance  of  time. 

That  tb«  refusal  of  the  laid  Warren  Hast- 


isfs.  Esquire,  was  a  breach  of  (kith  with  tbo 
court  of  directors,  and  his  majesty's  miniKtcrs 
in  England;  as  the  said  resignation  was  nut 
merely  a  voluntary  otTer,  without  any  conside- 
ration, and  therefore  subjort  to  be  recalled  or 
retracted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  said   Warren 
Hastings,  but  ought  rather  to  be  considered 
as  having  been  the  result  of  a  negotiation  <  ar- 
ried  on  between  Mr.  Macleane  lor  the  benefit 
of  Warren    Hastings,  Esquire,  on   the  ono 
hand,  and  by  the  court  of  directors  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  company  on  the  other  ;  which 
view  of  the  transaction  will  appear  the  moro 
probable,  when  it  is  considered  that  at  the  time 
of  the  said  resignation,  a  strict  inquiry  had 
been  carrying  on  by  the  court  of  directors 
into  the  conduct  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings ; 
and  the  solicitor  and  counsel  to  the  company, 
and  other  eminent  counsel,  had  given  it  as 
their  opinions,  on  cases  stated  to  them,  that 
there  were  grounds  for  suing  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  in  the  courts  of  law  and  equity  ;  and 
that   the  company  would   be  entitled    to  re- 
cover in  the  said  suits  against  Warren  Hast- 
ings,  Esquire,   several    very    large  sums  of 
money  taken  by  him  in  his  office  of  gover- 
Dour-general,  contrary  to  law,  and  in  breach 
of  his  covenants,  and  of  his  duty  to  the  com- 
pany and  the  public ;  and  the  court  of  direc- 
tors had  also  come  to  various  severe  resolu- 
tions of  censure   against   the  said   Warren 
Hastings,  and  amongst  others  to  a  resolution 
to  recall  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  and  re- 
move him  from  his  office  of  governour-gcner- 
al,  to  answer   for  sundry  great  crimes  and 
delinquencies  by  him  committed  in  his  said 
office. 

And  on  these  accounts  it  appears  probable, 
that  the  said  resignation  was  tendered  and  ac- 
cepted as  a  consideration  for  some  beneficial 
concessions  made  in  consequence  thereof  to 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  in  his  said  danger- 
ous and  desperate  condition. 

And  the  said  refusal  was  also  an  act  of 
great  disrespect  to  the  court  of  directors  and 
to  his  majesty ;  and  by  rendering  abortive 
their  said  measures,  solemnly  and  deliberate- 
ly taken,  and  ratified  and  confirmed  by  hia 
majesty,  tended  to  bring  the  authority  of  the 
court  ofdirectors,  andof  his  majesty  intocoD> 
tempt. 

And  the  said  refusal  was  an  injury  to 
3eneral  Clavering. 

And  was  also,  or  might  have  been,  a  great 
injury  to  Edward  Whcler,  Esquire. 

And  was  an  act  of  signal  treachery  to 
Lauchlin  Macleane,  Esquire,  as  also  to  Mr. 
Vansittart  and  Mr.  Stewart,  whose  honoit* 
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■Ml  Tcnchy  ir««  tlicrsby  broogbt  into  qnw- 
tion,  doubt,  and  laspicion. 

And  the  said  refusal  was  prejudicial  to  the 
afiairt  of  the  serrants  of  the  company  in  In* 
dia,  by  shaking  the  confidence  to  be  placed  in 
their  agents  by  those  persons  with  whom  it 
might  be  for  their  interest  to  negotiate  on 
any  matter  of  importance,  and  by  thus  sub- 
jecting the  communication  of  persona  abroad 
with  those  at  home  to  difficoltiea  not  known 
before. 


X.  sniioxoii-oxvKmAi.'s  cortraot. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastuigt,  in  the 
year  1777«  did  grant  to  the  surgeon-general  a 
contract  for  three  years,  for  defraying  every 
kind  of  hospital  and  medicine  expense,  not 
only  in  breach  of  the  general  (mler  of  the 
court  of  directors  with  respect  to  the  duration 
<^  contracts,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  a 
particular  order  of  the  court  of  directors, 
of  the  SOth  of  March,  1774,  when  they  di« 
rected,  "  that  the  surgeon  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  any  emolument  arising  firom  his 
being  concerned  in  dieting  the  patients ;  and 
that  the  occupations  of  surgeon  sjid  contractor 
should  be  forthwith  separated."  That  the 
said  contract  was  in  itself  highly  improper, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  the  ser- 
rice ;  as  it  afTorded  the  greatest  temptation  to 
abuse,  and  established  a  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  surgeon-general,  contrary  to  the  duties  of 
his  station  and  profession. 


XI.  coirriiACTs  ron  poolbtitdt 

nZPAIRS. 

That  the  goTemoor-geoeral  and  ooonefl 
at  Fort  William  did,  on  the  motion  and  re* 
commendation  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire, 
enter  into  a  contract  with  Archibald  Frazer, 
Esquire,  on  the  I6th  of  April,  1778,  for  the 
repairs  of  the  pools  and  banks  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Burdwan,  for  two  years,  at  the  rate 
of  120«000  sicca  rupees  for  the  first  year, 
and  80,000  rupees  for  the  second  year. 

That  on  the  19th  of  December,  1778,  the 
said  Warren  Hastings  did  further  persuade 
the  supreme  council  to  prolong  the  term 
of  the  above  contract  with  Ardiibald  Fra- 
ser  for  the  space  of  three  years  more  on 
the  same  conditions  ;  namely,  the  payment  oi 
8  0,000  sicca  rupees  for  each  year.     To  which 


was  added  a  permission  to  Mr.  Frazer  to 
make  dobund$t  or  special  repairs,  whenever 
he  should  judge  them  necessary,  at  the  charge 
of  government. 

That  the  said  contracts,  both  in  the  man- 
ner of  their  acceptance  by  the  supreme  coun- 
cil, without  having  previously  advertised  for 
proposals,  and  in  the  extent  of  their  duration, 
were  made  in  direct  violation  of  the  special 
orders  of  the  court  of  directors. 

That  so  far  from  any  advantage  having 
been  obtained  for  the  company  in  the  terms  of 
these  contracts,  in  consideration  of  the  length 
of  time  for  which  they  were  to  continue,  the 
expense  of  government  upon  this  article  was 
increased  by  these  engagements  to  a  very 
great  amount. 

That  it  appears  that  this  contract  hod 
been  held  for  some  years  before  by  the 
rajah  of  Burdwan,  at  the  rate  of  25,000  ru- 
pees per  annum. 

That  the  superintendent  of  Poolbundy  re- 
pairs, after  an  accurate  and  diligent  survey  of 
the  bunds  and  pools,  and  the  provincial  coun- 
cil of  Burdwan,  upon  the  best  information 
they  could  procure,  had  delivered  it  as  their 
opinion  to  the  governour-general  and  council, 
before  the  said  agreement  was  entered  into, 
that  after  the  heavy  expense  (stated  in  Mr. 
Kinlock's  estimate,  v'li.  11 9,405  sicca  rupees) 
if  disbursed  as  they  recommended,  the  charge 
in  future  seasons  would  be  greatly  reduced, 
and  after  one  thorough  and  ^ectual  repair, 
they  conceived  a  »maU  annual  expense  would 
be  tuffldent  to  keep  the  bunds  up  and  prevent 
their  going  to  decay. 

That  whatever  extraordinary  and  unusual 
damages  the  pools  and  bunds  might  have  sus- 
tained, either  from  the  neglect  of  the  rajah's 
officers,  or  from  the  violence  of  the  then  late 
rains,  and  the  torrents  thereby  occasioned,  to 
justify  the  expense  of  the  first  year,  yet  as 
they  were  all  considered  and  included  in  the 
estimate  for  that  year,  there  could  be  no  pre- 
teiK:e  for  allowing  and  continuing  so  large  and 
burthensome  a  payment  as  80,000  rupees  per 
annum  for  the  four  succeeding  years. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did,  in  his 
minutes  of  the  12th  of  February,  1778,  him- 
self support  that  opinion,  in  the  comparison 
to  be  made  between  Mr.  Thomson's  propo- 
sals of  undertaking  the  same  service  for 
60,000  rupees  a  year,  for  nine  years,  and 
the  terms  of  Mr.  Frazer's  contiacts  ;  prefer- 
ring the  latter,  because  these  were  "  to  effect  a 
complete  repair,  which  could  hardly  be  con- 
cluded in  any  season,  and  the  subsequent  ex- 
pense would  be  but  trifling. 
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Notwithttandinf  whid),  the  raid  Wirren 
Hastings  urged  and  prevailed  upon  the  council 
to  allow  the  first  year  the  full  amount  propos- 
ed by  Mr.  Kinlock  in  his  estimate  of  the  ne- 
cessary repairs,  and  did  burthen  the  company 
with  what  he  must  have  deemed  to  be,  for  the 
greater  part  an  unnecessary  expense  of  80|000 
rupees  per  annum  for  four  years. 

That  tlie  permission  granted  to  Mr.  Frazer 
to  make  dobunds,  or  new  and  additional  em- 
bankments in  aid  of  the  old  ones,  whenever 
he  should  judge  them  necessary,  at  the 
charge  of  government  (the  said  charge  to  be 
verified  by  the  oath  of  the  said  Frazer,  with- 
out any  voucher)  was  a  power  very  much  to 
be  suspected,  and  very  improper  to  be  en- 
trusted to  a  contractor,  who  had  already  cove- 
nanted to  keep  the  old  pools  in  perfect  re- 
pair, and  to  construct  new  ones  wherever 
the  old  pools  had  been  broken  down  and 
washed  away,  or  where  the  course  of  the 
rivers  might  have  rendered  new  ones  ne- 
cessary, in  consideration  of  the  great  sums 
stipulated  to  be  paid  to  him  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

That  the  grant  of  the  foregoing  contracts, 
and  the  permission  aAerwards  annexed  to  the 
second  of  the  said  grants,  become  much 
more  reprehensible  from  the  consideration  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  person,  to  whom 
auch  a  grant  was  made. 

That  the  due  performance  of  the  service  re- 
quired local  knowledge  and  experience,  which 
the  said  Archibald  Frazer,  being  an  officer  in 
the  supremo  court  of  justice,  could  not  have 
possessed. 


XII.    COIfTRACTS    FOR  OPIUM. 

That  it  appears,  that  the  opium  produced 
in  Bengal  and  Bahar  is  a  considerable  and 
lucrative  article  in  the  export  trade  of  those 
provinces ;  that  the  whole  produce  has  been 
for  many  years  monopolized  either  by  indi- 
viduals or  by  the  government ;  that  the  court 
of  directors  of  the  East-India  company,  in 
consideration  of  the  hardship  imposed  on  the 
native  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  lands, 
who  were  deprived  of  their  natural  right  of 
dealing  with  many  competitors,  and  compelled 
to  sell  the  produce  of  their  labour  to  a  single 
monopolist,  did  authorise  the  govemour-gene- 
ntl  and  council  to  give  up  Uiat  commodity  as 
an  article  of  commerce. 

That  while   the  said  commodity  continued 
U)  be  a  monopoly  for  the  benefit  of  govern- 


ment, and  managed  by  a  contractor,  the  con- 
tracts for  providing  it  were  subject  to  the 
company's  fundamental  regulation,  namely,  to 
be  put  up  to  auction,  aod  disposed  of  to  the 
best  bidder;  and  that  the  company  particu- 
larly ordered  that  the  commodity,  when  pro- 
vidtxl,  should  be  consigned  to  the  board  of 
trade,  who  were  directed  to  dispose  thereof 
by  public  auction. 

That  in  May,  1777,  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings granted  to  John  Mackenzie  a  contract 
ibr  the  provision  of  opium,  to  continue  three 
years,  and  without  advertising  fur  proposals  ; 
that  this  transaction  was  condemned  by  the 
court  of  directors,  notwithstanding  a  clause 
had  been  inserted  in  that  contract,  by  which  it 
was  Ifft  open  to  the  court  of  directors  toannu{ 
the  same  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  or  se- 
cond year. 

That  about  the  end  of  the  year  1780  the 
said  Warren  Hastincs,  in  contradiction  to 
the  order  above  mentioned,  did  take  away  the 
sale  of  the  opium  from  the  board  of  trade, 
though  he  disclaimed,  at  the  same  time,  any 
intention  of  implying  a  censure  on  their  man» 
agement. 

That  in  March,  1781,  the  said  Warren 
HastingiH  did  grant  to  Strphcn  Sulivan,  son  c^ 
Lawrence  Sulivan,  chairman  of  the  court  of 
directors  of  the  Kast-India  company,  a  con- 
tract for  the  provision  of  opium,  without  ad- 
vertising for  proposals,  and  without  even  re- 
ceiving any  written  proposals  from  him,  the 
said  Sulivan  ;  that  ho  granted  this  contract 
for  four  years,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  said 
Sulivan,  did  omit  that  clause,  which  was  in- 
serted in  the  prerediny  contract,  and  by  which 
it  was  rendered  linble  to  Iw  determined  by 
orders  fiom  the  company ;  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  declarinji,  contrary  to  truth,  that  such 
clause  was  now  unnecessary,  ad  the  directors 
had  approved  the  contract. 

That  the  said  Sulivan  had  been  but  a  few 
months  in  Bengal  when  the  above  contract 
was  given  him ;  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  the 
country  and  to  all  the  local  commerce  thereof, 
and  therefore  unqualified  for  the  management 
of  such  a  concern ;  and  tint  the  said  Suli- 
van, instead  of  executing  the  contract  him- 
self, did,  shortly  after  obtaining  the  same, 
assign  it  over  to  John  Bonn  and  others  ;  and 
in  consideration  of  such  assignment  did  re- 
ceive from  the  said  Benn  a  great  sum  of  mo- 
ney. 

That,  from  the  preceding  facts,  as  well  as 
from  sundry  other  circumstances  of  restric- 
tions taken  off  (particularly  by  abolishing  the 
office  of  ins]»ector  into  the  quality  of  the  oni- 
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um)  and  of  beneficial  ciaueee  introduced,  it 
appears  that  the  said  Warren  Hastings  gave 
this  contract  to  the  said  Stephen  Sulivan  in 
contradiction  to  the  orders  of  the  court  of  di- 
rectors,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  India  company,  for  thesole  purpose 
of  creating  an  instant  fortune  for  the  the  said 
Sulivan  at  the  expense  of  the  India  company, 
without  any  claim  of  service  or  pretence  of 
merit  on  his  part,  and  without  any  apparent 
motive  whatever,  except  that  of  securing  or 
rewarding  the  attachment  and  support  of  his 
father,  Lawrence  Sulivan,  a  person  of  great 
authority  and  influence  in  the  direction  of  the 
company's  aflairs,  and  notoriously  attached 
to  and  connected  with  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings. 

That  the  said  Stephen  Sulivan  neither  poa- 
sesssed,  nor  pretended  to  possess,  any  skill 
in  the  business  of  his  contract ;  that  he  ex- 
erted no  industry,  nor  showed,  or  could  show, 
any  exactness  in  the  performance  of  it,  since 
he  immediately  sold  the  contract  for  a  sum  of 
money  to  another  person  (for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  which  sale  it  must  be  presumed,  the 
same  was  given)  by  which  person  another 
profit  was  to  be  made  ;  and  by  that  person  the 
same  was  again  sold  to  a  third,  by  whom  a 
third  profit  was  to  be  made. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastingi,  tt  th« 
yrery  time  when  he  engaged  the  company  in  a 
contract  for  engrossing  the  whole  of  the  opium 
produced  in  Bengal  and  Bahar  in  the  ensuing 
four  years,  on  terms  of  such  exorbitant  pro- 
fit to  the  contractor,  affirmed,  "  there  was 
little  prospect  of  selling  the  opium  in  Bengal 
at  a  reasonable  price ;  and  that  it  was  but 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  price  of  opium 
VDOuld  fail  from  the  demand  being  le$$ened ;" 
that,  in  a  letter  dated  the  5th  of  May,  1781, 
be  informed  the  directors,  "  that  owing  to  the 
indifferent  state  of  the  markets  last  season  to 
the  eastward,  and  the  very  enhanced  rates  of 
insurance,  which  the  war  had  occasioned, 
they  had  not  been  able  to  dispose  of  the  opi- 
um of  the  present  year  to  so  great  an  advan- 
tage as  they  expected ;  and  that  more  than 
one  half  of  it  remained  still  in  their  ware- 
bouses."  That  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
was  guilty  of  a  manifest  breach  of  trust  to  his 
constituents,  and  his  employers  in  monopoliz- 
ing for  their  pretended  use  an  article  of  com- 
merce, for  which  he  declared  no  purchaser* 
had  offered,  and  that  there  tcae  little  prospect 
of  or»y  qffering ;  and  the  price  of  whieh^  he 
■aid,  it  was  but  natural  to  suppose  would  falL 
That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  having,  by 
his  own  act,  loaded  the  company  with  a  com- 


modity, for  which,  either  in  the  ordioarj 
and  regular  course  of  public  auction,  or 
even  by  private  contract,  there  was,  as  he 
affirmed,  no  sale,  did,  under  pretence  of  finding 
a  market  for  the  same,  engage  the  company 
in  an  enterprise  of  great  and  certain  expense, 
subject  to  a  manifest  risk,  and  full  of  disgrace 
to  the  East-India  company,  not  only  in  their 
political  character,  as  a  great  sovereign  pow- 
er in  India,  but  in  their  commercial  character, 
as  an  eminent  and  respectable  body  of  mer- 
chants :  and  that  the  execution  of  this  enter- 
prise was  accompanied  with  sundry  other 
engagements  with  other  persons,  in  all  of 
which  the  company's  interest  was  constantly 
sacrificed  to  that  of  individiials  favoured  by 
the  said  Warren  Hastings. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  first  en- 
gaged in  a  scheme  to  export  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty  clicsts  of  opium,  on 
the  company's  account,  on  board  a  ship  be- 
longing to  Cudbert  Thornhill;  half  of  which 
was  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  coasting  voyage, 
and  the  remainder  in  Canton.  That  besides 
the  freight  and  commission  payable  to  the 
said  Thornhill  on  this  adventure,  twelve  pie- 
ces of  cannon  l>elonging  to  the  company  were 
lent  for  arming  the  ship ;  though  his  origmal 
proposal  was,  that  the  ship  should  be  armed 
at  his  expense.  That  this  part  of  the  adven- 
ture, depending  for  its  success  on  a  prudent 
and  fortunate  management  of  various  sales 
and  resales  in  the  course  of  a  circuitous  voy- 
age ;  and  being  exposed  to  such  risk  both  of 
sea  and  enemy,  that  all  private  traders  had 
declined  to  be  concerned  in  it ;  was  particu- 
larly unfit  for  a  great  trading  company,  and 
could  not  be  undertaken  on  their  account  with 
any  rational  prospect  of  advantage. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  soon  after 
engaged  in  another  scheme  for  exporting  two 
thousand  chests  of  opium  directly  to  China 
on  the  company's  account,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose accepted  of  an  offer  made  by  Henry 
Watson,  the  company's  chief  engineer,  to 
convey  the  same  in  a  vessel  of  his  own,  and 
to  deliver  it  to  the  company's  supercargoea. 
That  after  the  offer  of  the  said  Henry  Watson 
had  been  accepted,  a  letter  from  him  was 
produced  at  the  board,  in  which  he  declared, 
that  lie  was  unable  to  equip  the  ship  with  a 
proper  number  of  cannon,  and  requested  that 
he  might  be  furnished  with  thirty-six  guns  from 
the  company's  stores  at  Madras  ;  with  which 
request  the  board  complied.  That  it  ap- 
pears that  George  Williamson,  the  compa- 
ny's auctioneer  at  Calcutta,  having  com- 
plained, that  by  this  mode  of  exporting  the 
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opiam,  which  used  to  be  sold  by  public 
auction,  he  lost  hit  commission  as  auctioneer, 
the  board  allowed  him  to  draw  a  commission 
of  one  per  cent,  on  all  the  opium  which  had 
been  or  w^as  to  be  exported.  That  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  contractor  for  opium  (whose 
proper  duties  and  emoluments,  as  contractor, 
ended  with  the  delivery  of  the  opium)  was  also 
allowed  to  draw  a  commission  on  the  opium 
then  shipping  on  the  company's  account ;  but 
for  what  reason,  or  on  what  pretence,  does  not 
appear. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  order 
to  pay  the  said  Stephen  Sulivan  in  advance 
for   the  opium  furnished,  or  to  be  furnished, 
by  him  in  the  first  year  of  his  contract,  did 
borrow  the  sum  of  twenty  lacks  of  rupees  at 
eight    per  cent,    or    two   hundred    thousand 
pounds  sterling,  to  be  repaid  by  draughts  to 
be  drawn  on  the  company,  by  their  supercar- 
goes, in  China,  provided  the  opium  consigned 
to  them  should  arrive  safe  ;  but  that  if  the  ad- 
venture failed,  whether  by  the  loss   of   the 
■hips  or  otherwise,  the  subscribers  to  tlie  above 
loan  were  to  be  repaid  their  capital  and  into- 
rest  out  of  the  company's  treasury  in  Bengal. 
That  the  said  Wsrren  Hastings,  having  in 
this    manner    purchased    a  commodity,    for 
which  he  said  there  was  no  sale,  and  paid  for 
it  with  money  which  he  was  obliged  to  bor- 
row at  a  high  interest,  was  still  more  crimi- 
nal in  his  attempt  or  pretended  plan  to  intro- 
duce it  clandestinely  into  China.   That  the  im- 
portation of  opium  into  China  is  forbidden  by 
the  Ch'mese  government ;  that  the  opium,  on 
seizure,  is  burnt ;  the  vessel,  that  imports  it, 
confiscated  ;  and  the  Chinese,  in  whose  posses- 
sion it  may  be  found  for  sale,  punished  with 
death. 

That  the  govemour-general  and  council 
were  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  these 
prohibitions  and  penalties,  and  did  therefore 
inform  the  supercargoes  in  China,  that  the 
ship  belonging  to  the  said  Henry  Watson 
would  enter  the  river  at  China  as  an  armed 
ship,  and  would  not  be  reported  as  bearing  a 
cargo  of  opium ;  that  being  contraband  trade. 
That  of  the  above  two  ships,  the  first,  belong- 
ing to  Cudbert  Thornhill,  was  taken  by  the 
French;  and  that  the  second,  arriving  in 
China,  did  occasion  much  embarrassment  and 
distress  to  the  company's  supercargoes  there, 
who  had  not  been  previously  consulted  on  the 
formation  of  the  plan,  and  were  exposed  to 
great  difficulty  and  hazard  in  the  execution  of 
their  part  of  it.  That  the  ship  was  delayed, 
at  a  demurrage  of  an  hundred  dollars  a  day, 
for  upwards  of  three  months,  waiting  in  vain 


for  a  better  market.  The  factory  estimate 
the  lo»»  to  the  company,  including  port  char* 
ges,  demurrage,  and  factory  chargoii  allowed 
the  captain,  at  sixty-nine  tiiousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  uincty-lhrec  dollars,  or  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 

That  tlie  company's  factory  at  China,  after 
stating  the  foregoing  facts  to  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, conclude  with  the  following  general 
observations  thereon  ;  "  on  a  review  of  these 
circumstances,  with  the  extravagant  and  unu- 
sual  terms  of  the  freight,  demurrage,  factory 
charges,  &c.   &c.  we  cannot    help   being   of 
opinion,  tliat  private  considerations  have  been 
sufiered  to  interfere  too  much  for  any  benefit 
that  may  liavc  been  intended  to  the  honoura- 
ble company.     We  hope  for  the  honourable 
court's  approbation  of   our  conduct    in   this 
affair.     The  novelty  and  nature  of  the  con- 
signments liave  been  the  source  of  much  trou- 
ble and  anxiety  ;  and,   though  wc  wished  to 
have  had  it  in  our  power  to  do  more,  we  may 
truly  say  we  have  exceeded  our  expectations." 
That  every  part  of  this  transaction,  from 
the  monopoly,  with  which  it  commenced,  to 
the  contraband  dealing,  with  which  it  conclud- 
ed, criminates  the  said  Warren  Hastings  with 
wilful  disobedience  of  orders  and  a  continued 
breach  of  trust  ;  that  every  step  taken  in  it 
was  attended  with  heavy  loss  to  the  company, 
and  with  a  saci  ifice  of  their  interest  to  that  of 
individuals,  and  that  if  finally  a  profit  had  re- 
sultcxl  to  the  company  from  such  a  transac- 
tion, no  profit  attending  it  could  compensate 
for  the  probable  risk  to  which  their  trade  in 
China  was  thereby  exposed ;  or  for  the  cer- 
tain dishonour  and  consequent  distrust  which 
the  Kast-lndia   company  must  incur   in  the 
eyes  of  the  Chinese  government,  by  being  en- 
gaged in  a  low,  clandestine  traffic,  prohibited 
by  the  laws  of  the  country. 


XIII.    APPOIIfTMEXT    or    R.    J.    SULIVAfT. 

That,  in  the  month  of  February,  1781| 
Mr.  Richard  Joseph  Sulivan,  secretary  to 
the  select  committee  at  Fort  St.  George,  ap- 
plied to  them  for  leave  to  proceed  to  Calcutta 
on  his  private  nff'lurs.  That  being  the  confi- 
dential secretary  to  the  select  committee  at 
Fort  St.  George,  and  consequently  possessed 
of  all  the  views  and  secrets  of  the  company, 
as  far  as  they  related  to  that  government,  be 
went  privately  into  the  service  of  the  nabob 
of  Arcot ;  and,  under  the  pretence  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Calcutta  on  his  private  businesa, 
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undertook  a  oommissioo  from  the  said  nabob 
to  the  gOTernour-general  and  council,  to  nego- 
tiate with  them  in  favour  of  certain  projects  of 
the  said  nabob,  which  had  been  reprobated  by 
the  company. 

That  the  said  Sulivan  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed back  again  by  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings to  the  office  of  resident  at  the  durbar  of  the 
said  nabob  of  Arcot.  That  it  was  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanour  in  the  said  Hastings 
to  encourage  so  dangerous  an  example  in  the 
company's  service,  and  to  interfere  unneces- 
sarily with  the  government  of  Madras  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  peculiarly  ascribed  to 
them  by  the  practice  and  orders  of  the  compa- 
ny, for  the  purpose  ot  appointing  to  a  great 
and  confidential  situation  a  man  who  had  so 
recently  committed  a  breach  of  trust  to  hiM 
employers. 

That  the  court  of  directors,  in  the  letter  to 
Bengal,  dated  the  ISth  of  July,  1782,  and 
received  there  on  the  18th  of  February,  178S, 
did  condemn  and  revoke  the  said  appointment. 
That  the  said  directors,  in  theirs  to  Fort  St. 
George,  dated  the  28th  of  August,  1782,  and 
received  there  the  Slst  of  January,  1788,  did 
highly  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  aaid  Suli- 
ran ;  and,  in  order  to  deter  their  servants 
from  practices  of  the  same  kind,  did  ditmiu 
him  from  their  9erviee. 

That  the  said  Hastings  knofwinc  that  the 
said  Sulivan's  appointment  had  been  ooo- 
denmed  and  revoked  by  the  court  of  directors, 
and  pretending  that  on  the  16th  of  March, 
178S,  he  did  not  know  that  the  said  Sulivan 
was  ditmiteed  from  the  ooropany'k  service, 
though  that  (act  vras  known  at  Madras  on  the 
Slst  of  the  preceding  January,  did  recommend 
the  said  Sulivan  to  he  ambasadour  at  the 
court  of  Nizam  Ally  Cawn,  subahdar  of  the 
deccan,  in  defiance  of  the  authority  and  orders 
of  the  court  of  directors. 

That  even  admitting,  what  is  highly  impro- 
bable, that  the  dUmimion  of  the  said  Sulivan 
from  the  service  of  the  said  company  was  not 
known  at  CalcutU  in  forty-three  days  from 
Madras,  the  last  mentioned  nomination  of  the 
said  Sulivan  was  made  at  least  in  contempt 
of  the  censure  ahvady  expressed  by  the  court 
of  directors  at  his  former  ^pointment  to  the 
durbar  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  which  was 
certainly  known  to  the  said  Hastings. 


XIT.   KANITA  OF  OOHDD. 

That  on  the  second  of  Deosoiber,  1770, 
the  govemour-fsoeral  and  oooBcil  ct  Fort 


William,  at  the  special  recomraeadbitioti  and 
instance  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  thai 
govemour-general,  and  contrary  to  the  declared 
opinion  and  protest  of  three  of  the  members  ck 
the  council ;  viz,  Philip  Francis  and  Edward 
Wheler,  Esquires,  who  were  pr^wnt;  and 
of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  was  absent  (by 
whose  absence  the  casting  voice  of  the  said 
Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  prevailed,)  did 
conclude  a  treaty  of  perpetual  friendship  and 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  a  Hin- 
doo prince,  called  the  Ranna  of  Gohud,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  using  the  forces  of 
the  said  ranna  in  opposition  to  the  Mahrattas. 

That,  among  other  articles,  it  was  stipu- 
lated with  the  said  ranna,  by  the  said  Warren 
Hastings,  "that  whenever  peace  should  be  con- 
cluded between  the  company  and  the  Mahratta 
state,  the  maha  rajah  should  be  included  as  a 
party  in  the  treaty  which  should  be  made  for 
that  purpose,  and  his  present  possessi(»>s, 
together  with  the  fort  c£  Gualior,  whidi  of 
old  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  maha  rajah, 
if  it  should  be  then  in  his  possession,  and 
such  countries  as  he  should  have  acquir- 
ed in  the  course  of  war,  and  which  it 
should  then  be  stipulated  to  leave  in  his 
hands,  should  be  guarantied  to  him  by  such 
treaty." 

Tiiat  in  the  late  war  against  the  Mahrattas 
the  said  ranna  of  Gohud  did  actually  join  the 
British  army,  under  the  command  (^  Colonel 
Muir,  with  two  battalions  of  infantry,  and 
1,200  cavalry,  and  did  then  serve  in  person 
against  the  Mahrattas,  thereby  affording  ma- 
terial assistance,  and  rendering  essential  ser^ 
▼ice  to  the  company. 

That,  in  conformity  to  the  above  mentioned 
treaty,  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  concluded  on  the  ISth  of  October,  1781, 
between  Colonel  Muir  on  the  part  of  the  En- 
glish company,  and  Madajee  Scindia  the 
Mahratta  general,  the  said  ranna  of  Gohud 
was  expressly  included. 

That,  notwithstanding  the  said  express  pro- 
▼iiion  and  agreement,  Madajee  Scindia  pro- 
ceeded  to  attack  the  forts  and  lay  waste  tha 
territories,  of  the  said  ranna,  and  did  under- 
teke  to  prosecute  a  war  against  him  for  the 
space  of  two  years  ;  in  the  course  of  which 
the  ranna  and  his  family  were  reduced  to  ex- 
treme distress,  and  in  the  end  he  was  deprived 
of  his  forts,  and  the  whole,  not  only  of  his 
acquired  possessions,  but  of  his  original  do- 
minions, so  specially  guarantied  to  him  by  the 
British  government  in  both  the  above-mso- 
tioned  treaties. 

That  the  said  Warreo  Haatiiigi  was  duly 
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and  regularly  iDfonned  of  the  progress  of  the 
war  against  the  ranna,  and  of  every  event 
thereof;  notwithstanding  which,  he  not  only 
neglected  in  any  manner  to  interfere  therein 
in  favour  of  the  said  ranna,  or  to  use  any  en- 
deavours to  prevent  the  infraction  of  the 
treaty,  but  gave  considerable  countenance 
and  encouragement  to  Madajee  Scindia  in 
his  violation  of  it,  both  by  the  residence  of 
the  British  minister  in  the  Mahratta  camp, 
and  by  the  approbation  shown  by  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  to  the  promises  made  by 
his  agent  of  observing  the  strictest  neutrality, 
notwithstanding  he  w.is  in  justice  bound,  and 
stood  pledged  by  the  most  solemn  and  sacred 
engagements,  to  protect  and  preserve  the  said 
ranno  from  those  enemies,  whose  resentment 
ho  had  provoked  only  by  his  adherence  to  the 
interests  of  the  British  nation. 

That,  in  the  only  attempt  made  to  sound 
the  disposition  of  Madajee  Scindia,  relative 
to  a  pacification  between  him  and  the  ranna 
of  Gohud,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1783,  Mr. 
Anderson,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  he  had 
received,  did  clearly  and  explicitly  declare  to 
Bhow  Bucksey,  the  minister  of  the  Madajee 
Scindia,  the  sentiments  of  the  said  Warren 
Hastings,  in  the  words  following  : — ''  that  it 
was  so  far  from  your  (the  said  Hastings') 
meaning,  to  intercede  in  his  (the  said  ran- 
na*s)  favour,  that  I  only  desired  him  to  sound 
Scindia's  sentiments,  and  in  case  he  was  de- 
sirous of  peace,  to  mention  what  I  said ;  but 
if  he  seemed  to  prefer  carrying  on  the  war,  I 
begged  that  he  would  not  mention  a  syllable 
of  what  had  passed,  but  let  the  nuitter  drop 
entirely.** 

That  it  afterwards  appeared  in  a  minute 
of  the  said  Hastings,  in  council  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam, on  the  22d  of  September,  1783,  that  he 
promised,  at  the  instance  of  a  member  of  the 
council,  to  write  to  Lieutenant  James  Ander- 
■on  in  favour  of  the  ranna  of  Gohud,  and  lay 
his  letter  before  the  board. 

That  nevertheless  (he  said  Hastings,  pro- 
fessing not  to  recollect  his  said  promise,  did 
neglect  to  xorite  a  formal  letter  to  Ueutenant 
Anderson  in  favour  qf  the  said  ranna  of  Go- 
kaid,  and  that  the  private  letter,  the  extract  of 
which  the  said  Hastings  did  lay  before  the 
board  on  the  2 Ist  of  October,  1783,  so  far 
from  directing  any  effectual  interference  in 
feTour  of  the  said  ranna,  or  commanding  his 
agent,  the  said  James  Anderson,  to  interpose 
the  mediation  of  the  British  government  to 
procure  ^<  honourtMe  terms  **  for  the  said  ran- 
na, or  even  "  tafety  to  his  person  and  fami- 
fy"  contains  the  bitterest  invectives  against 


him,  and  is  expressive  of  the  satisfaction 
which  the  said  Hastings  acknowledges  him- 
self to  have  enjoyed  in  the  distresses  of  the 
said  ranna,  the  ally  of  the  company. 

That  the  measures  therein  recommended 
appear  rather  to  have  been  designed  to  satisfy 
Madajee  Scindia,  and  to  justily  the  conduct 
of  the  British  government  in  not  having  taken 
a  more  active  and  a  mure  hostile  part  against 
the  said  ranna,  than  an  intercession  on  his 
behalf. 

That  though  no  consideration  of  good  faith, 
or  observance  of  treaties,  could  induce  the 
said  Hastings  to  incur  the  hazard  of  any  hos- 
tile exertion  of  the  British  force  (ur  the  de- 
fence or  the  relief  of  the  allies  of  the  com- 
pany, yet  in  the  said  private  letter  ho  direct- 
ed, that,  in  case  his  mediation  should  be  ac- 
cepted, it  should  be  made  a  specific  condition 
that,  if  the  said  ranna  should  take  advantage 
of  Scindia^s  absence  to  renew  his  hostilities^ 
we  ought  in  that  case,  on  requisition,  to  in- 
tmde  the  dominions  of  the  ranna. 

That  no  beneticial  elfects  could  have  been 
procured  to  the  said  ranna  by  on  oifer  of  media- 
tion delayed  till  Scindia  no  longer  wanted 
**ow  assistance  to  crush  so  fallen  an  enemy  ;^ 
at  the  same  time  that  no  reason  was  given 
to  Scindia  to  apprehend  the  danger  of  draw- 
ing upon  himself  the  resentment  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  by  a  disregard  of  their  propo- 
sal, and  the  destruction  of  their  ally. 

That  it  was  a  gross  and  scandalous  mockery 
in  the  said  Hastings  to  defer  an  application  to 
obtain  honourable  terms  for  the  ranna,  and  safe- 
ty for  his  person  and  family,  till  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  principal  fort,  in  defence  of  which 
his  uncle  lost  his  life,  and  on  the  capture  of 
which  his  wife,  to  avoid  the  dishonour  con* 
sequent  upon  falling  into  the  hands  of  her 
enemies,  had  destroyed  herself  by  an  explo- 
sion of  gunpowder. 

Tluit,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
offer  of  mediation  was  ever  actually  made, 
or  any  influence  exerted,  either  for  the  safety 
of  the  ranna's  person  and  family,  or  in  miti- 
gation of  the  rigorous  intentions  supposed  by 
Lieutenant  Anderson  to  have  been  entertained 
against  him  by  Madajee  Scindia  afier  his  sur- 
render. 

That  the  said  Hastings,  in  the  instructions 
given  by  him  to  Mr.  David  Anderson  for  his 
conduct  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Mahrattas,  expressed  his  determi- 
nation to  desert  the  ranna  of  Gohud,  in  the 
following  words  :  **  you  will  of  course  be  at- 
tentive to  any  engagements  subsisting  be- 
tween us  and  other  powers,  in  settling  th* 
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terms  of  petO0  and  allumce  with  th«  Mah- 
rattaB ;  I  except  from  thia  the  ranna  of  Go- 
hud."  "  Leave  him  to  settle  his  own  affairs 
with  the  Mahrattas.** 

That  the  said  Anderson  appears  rety 
assiduously  to  have  sought  for  grounds  to 
justify  the  execution  of  this  part  of  his 
instructions,  to  which,  however,  be  was  at  all 
events  obliged  to  conform. 

That  even  after  his  applic&tion  (or  that  pur- 
pose to  the  Mahrattas,  whose  testimony  was 
much  to  be  suspected,  because  it  was  their 
interest  to  accuse,  and  their  determined  ob- 
ject to  destroy  the  said  ranna,  no  satisfactory 
proof  was  obtained  of  his  defection  from  the 
engagements  he  had  entered  into  with  the 
company. 

That,  moreover,  if  all  the  charges,  which 
have  been  pretended  against  the  ranna,  and  have 
been  alleged  by  the  said  Hastings  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  conduct,  had  been  well  founded, 
and  proved  to  be  true,  the  subject  matter  of 
those  accusations  and  the  proofs,  by  which 
they  were  to  be  supported,  were  known  to 
Colonel  Muir  before  the  conclusion  of  tbo 
treaty  he  entered  into  with  Madajee  Scindia  t 
and  therefore,  whatever  suspicions  may  havo 
been  entertained,  or  whatever  degree  of  crimi- 
nality may  have  been  proved  against  the  said 
ranna,  previous  to  the  said  treaty,  fi-om  the 
time  he  was  so  provided  for  and  included  in 
the  said  treaty,  be  was  fully  and  justly  enti- 
tled to  the  security  stipulated  for  him  by  the 
company,  and  had  a  right  to  demand  and 
receive  the  protection  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

That  these  considerations  were  urged  by 
Mr.  Anderson  to  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
in  his  letter  of  the  t4th  of  June,  1781,  and 
were  enforced  by  this  additional  argument, 
**  that  in  point  of  policy,  I  believe  it  ought 
not  to  be  our  wish,  that  the  Mahrattas 
^ould  ever  recover  the  fortress  of  Gualior; 
it  forms  an  important  barrier  to  our  own  pos- 
sessions. In  the  hands  of  the  ranna  it  can  be 
of  no  prejudice  to  us ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  present  prospect  of  a  permanent  peace 
betwixt  us  and  the  Mahrattas,  it  seems  high- 
ly expedient  that  there  should  always  remain 
some  strong  barrier  (o  separate  us,  on  this 
side  of  India,  from  that  warlike  and  powerfiil 
nation." 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  was  highly 
culpable  in  abandoning  the  said  ranna  to  the 
fury  of  his  enemies,  thereby  forfeiting  the 
honour,  and  injuring  the  credit  of  the  British 
nation  in  India,  notwithstanding  the  said 
Baitings  was  fully  cooriaced,  and  had  pro- 


fessed, *'  that  the  most  sacred  obaenrance  of 
treaties,  justice,  and  good  (kith,  were  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  the  national  interests 
in  that  country.  And  though  the  said  Hast- 
ings has  complained  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
laws  of  this  kingdom  to  enforce  this  doctrine 
**  by  the  punishment  of  persons  in  the  posses- 
sion of  power,  who  may  be  impelled  by  the  pro- 
vocation of  ambition,  avarice,  or  vengeance, 
stronger  than  the  restrictions  of  integrity  and 
honour,  to  the  violation  of  this  just  and  wise 
maxim." 

That  the  said  Hastings,  in  thus  departing 
from  these  his  own  principles,  with  a  (ViU  and 
just  sense  of  the  guilt  he  would  thereby  in- 
cur, and  in  sacrificing  the  allies  of  this  coun- 
try ^'  to  the  provocation*  of  ambition^  avarice, 
or  vengeance"  in  violation  of  the  national 
faith  and  justice,  did  commit  a  gross  and  wil- 
ful breach  of  his  duty,  and  was  thereby  guilty 
of  an  high  crime  and  misdemeanour. 


XT.  RETx:Niri:8. 


PAKT   I. 


That  the  property  of  the  lands  in  Ben- 
gal, is,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
that  country,  an  inheritable  property,  and  that 
it  is,  with  few  exceptions,  vested  in  certain 
natives,  called  zemiodars,  or  landholders,  un- 
der whom  other  natives,  called  talookdars 
and  ryots,  hold  certain  subordinate  rights  of 
property,  or  occupancy,  in  the  said  lands : 
that  the  said  natives  are  Hindoos,  and  that 
their  rights  and  privileges  are  grounded  upon 
ths  possesion  of  regular  grants^  a  long  series 
qffttfnily  succession,  and  fair  purchase :  that 
it  appears  that  Bengal  has  been  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Mogul,  and  subject  to  a  Ma- 
homedan  government,  for  above  two  hun- 
dred years.  That,  while  the  Mogul  govern- 
ment was  in  its  vigour,  the  property  of  ze- 
mindars was  held  sacred  ,*  and  that  either  by 
voluntary  grant  from  the  said  Mogul,  or  by 
composition  with  him,  the  native  Hindoos 
were  left  in  the  free,  quiet,  and  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  lands,  on  the  single  condi- 
tion of  paying  a  fixed,  certain,  and  unalterable 
revenue,  or  quit-rent,  to  the  Mogul  govern- 
ment :  that  this  revenue,  or  quit-rent,  was 
Galled  the  aussU  jumma^  or  original  ground* 
rent  of  the  provinces,  and  was  not  increased 
from  the  time  when  it  was  first  settled  in 
1573,  to  1740,  when  the  regular  and  effective 
Mogul  government  ended:    that,  firom  that 
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tiBM  to  1166)  invuioM,  oturpationf,  tnd  ▼«-     tual  interest  which  the  former  hath  in  llie  coun- 
ritus  reyolutions  took  place  in  the  government     try,  and  because  his   inheritance  cannot   be 
of   Bengal,    in   consequence  of   which    the     removed  ;  and  it  would    be    improbable  that 
eiMiBtry  was  considerably  reduced  and  impove-     he  should  risk  the  loss  of  it  by  elo|iing  from 
ffiibed,  when  the  East-India  company  receiv-     his  district,  which  is  too  frequently  practised 
•d  from  the  present  Mogul  emperor,  Sh&     by  a  farmer  when  he  is  hard  pressed  fur  the 
Abun,  a  grant  of  the  dewanny,  or  collection  of    payment  of  his  balances,  and  as  frequently 
the  revenues  :  that,  about  the  year  1770,  the     predetermined  when  he  receives  his  farm:" 
provinces  of  Bengal  and  Bahar  were  visited     that  notwiilistanding  all  the  preceding  dccla- 
with  a   dreadful    &mine  and  mortality,   by     rations  made  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
which  at   least  one-third  of  the  inhabitants     of  the  loss  of  one-Uiird  of  the    inhabitants, 
perished  :  "  that  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,     and  general  decline  of  the  country,  he  did, 
hu  declared,  ^'  that  he  had  always  heard  the     immediately  ai\er  his  appointment  to  the  gov- 
loas  of  inhabitants  reckoned  at  a  third,  and  in     emment,  in  the  year  1772,  make  an  arbitrary 
nany  places   near  one-half,  of    the  whole  ;     settlement  of  the  revenues  for  five  years,  at  a 
and  that  he  knew  not  by  what  means  such  a     higher  rate  than  had  ever  been  received  be- 
loss  could  be  recruited  in  four  or  five  years,     fore,  and  with  a  progressive  and  accumulating 
and  believed  it  impossible."     That,  neverthe-     increase  on  each  of  the  four  last  years  of  the 
less,  the  revenue  was  violently  kept  up  to  U$     said  settlement. 

former  ttandardj  that  is,  in  the  two  years  im-         That  notwithstanding  the  right  of  property 
mediately  preceding  the  appointment  of  the     and  inheritance,  repeatedly  acknowledged  by 
•aid  Warren  Hastings  to  the  government  of    the  said  Warren  Hastings  to  be  in  the  zemin- 
Fort  William;  in  consequence  of  which  th»     dars,  and  other  native  landholders;  and  not- 
remaining  two'third*  of  the  inhabitanta  toere     withstanding  he  had  declared  "  that  the  secu- 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  landa  now  left  toUhout     rity  of  private  property  is  the  greatest  en- 
cttltivation  \  and  that  from  the  year  1770  to     couragemcnt  to  industry,  on  which  the  wealth 
the  year  1775,  the  ctmntry  had  languuhedf     of  every  state  depends;"  the  said   Warren 
and  the  evil  continued  enhancing  every  day  :     Hastings,  nevertheless,  in  direct  violation  of 
that  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  a  letter  to     those  acknowledged  rights  and  principles,  did 
the  secret  committee  of  the  court  of  direct-     universally  let  the  lands  of  Bengal  m  farm 
ors,   dated    1st   September,    1772,  declared,     for   five   years;    thereby  destroying  all   the 
"  that  the  lands  had  Buffered  unheard-of  de-     rights  of  private  property  of  the  zemindars  ; 
population    by  the  famine  and   mortality  of     thereby  delivering  the  management  of  their 
1769  ;  that  the  collections,  tnolently  kept  up     estates  to  farmers,  and  transferring  by  a  most 
to  their  former  etandard,  had  added    to  the     arbitrary  and  unjust  act  of  power,  the  whole 
distress  of  the  country,  and  threatened  a  gene-     landed  property  of  Bengal  from  the  owners 
ral  decay  of  the  revenue,  unless  immediate     to  strangers  :  that,  to  accomplish  this  iniqui- 
remedies  were  applied  to  prevent  it."     That     tons  purpose,  he,  the  said  Warren  Hastinga, 
the   said    Warren    Hastings    has    declared,     did  put  the  lands  of  Bengal  up  to  a  pretended 
'*  that,  by  intrusting  the  collections  to  the  he-     public  auction,  and  invited  all  persons  to  make 
reditary  zemindars,  the  people  would  be  treat-     propoeals  for  farming  the  same,  thereby  en- 
ed  with  more  tendemeaSf  the  rents  more  im-     couraging  strangers  to  bid  against  theproprie- 
proved,  and  cultivation  more  likely  to  be  en-     tors  ;  in  consequence  of  which  not  only  the 
couraged  ;  that  they  have  a  perpetual  interest     said  proprietors  were  ousted  of  the  poeses- 
in  the  country ;  that  their  inheritance  cannot     aion  and  management  of  their  estates,  but  a 
be  removed ;    that  they  are  the  proprietors ;     great  part  of  the  lands  fell  into  the  hands  of 
that  the  lands  are  their  estates,  and  their  in-     banyans,  or  principal  black  servants  of  Bri- 
heritance ;  that,  from  a  long  continuance  of    tish  subjects,  connected  with   and  protected 
the  lands  in  their  families,  it  is  tobeconclud-     by  the  government:  and  that  the  said  War- 
ed they  have  rivetted  an  authority  in  the  dis-     ren  Hastings  himself  has  since  declared,  that 
trict,  acquired  an  ascendency  over  the  minds     by  this  tooy,  the  lands  too  generally  fell  into 
of  the  ryots,  and  ingratiated  their  qffections,     the  hands  of  deeper  ate  or  knavish  adventw 
That,  from  continuing  the  lands  under  the     vers:  that,  before  the  measure  herein  beforo 
management  of  those  who  have  a  natural  and     described  was  carried  into  execution,  the  said 
perpetual  interest  in  their  prosperity,  solid     Warren  Hastings,  did  establish  certain  fun« 
advantages  might  be  expected  to  accrue :  that     damental  regulations  in  council,  to  be  obsenr* 
the  zemindar  would  be  less  liable  to  failure  or     ed  in  executing  the  same  :  that,  among  thMf 
deficiencies  than  tha  &rmer,  from  the  perpo-     regtilations,  it  was  specially  and  strictly  or- 
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der«d,  that  no  fium  diould  exceed  the  annual 
amount  of  vmt  lack  of  rupees  ;  and  **  that  no 
peshear,  banyan,  or  other  servant,  of  what- 
ever denomination,  or  the  collector,  or  rela- 
tion or  dependant  of  any  such  servant,  should 
be  allowed  to  farm  lands,  nor  directly  or  in- 
directly to  hold  a  concern  in  any  farm,  nor  to 
be  security  for  any  farmer;"  that,  in  direct 
violation  of  these  his  own  regulations,  and  in 
breach  of  the  public  trust   reposed   in  him, 
and  sufficiently  declared  by  the  manifest  duty 
of  his  station,  if  it  had  not  been  expressed 
and  enforced  by  any  positive  institution,  he, 
the  said  Warren  Hastings,  did  permit  and 
suffer  his  own  banyan,  or  principal  black 
steward,  named  Cantoo  Baboo,  to  hold  iamu 
in  different  Pergunnas,  or  districts,  or  to  be 
Mcurity  for  (arms,  to  the  amount  of  thirteea 
lacks  of  rupees  [190,000/.  or  upwards]  per 
annum ;  and  that,  after  enjoying  the  whole  of 
those  farms  for  two  years,  he  was  permitted 
by  the  said  Warren  Hastings  to  relinquish 
two  of  them  ;  that  on  the  subject  of  the  farms 
held  by  Cantoo  Baboo,  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings made  the  following  declaration :  "  Ma- 
ny of  bis  (arms  were    taken  without    my 
knowledge,  and  almost  all  against  my  advice, 
I  had  no  right  to  use  compulsion,  or  authori- 
ty ;  nor  could  I   with  justice  exclude  him, 
because  he  was  my  servant,  from  a  liberty  al- 
lowed to  all  other  persons  in  the  country.   The 
farms  which  he  quitted,  he  quitted  by  my  ad- 
vice, because  I  thought  that  he  might  engage 
himself  beyond  his  abilities,  and  be  involved 
in  disputes  which  I  did  not  choose  to  have 
come  before  me  as  judge  of  them."    That 
the  said  declaration  contains  sundry  false  and 
contradictory  assertions:  that,  if  almott  ail 
the  said  farms  were  taken  against  his  advice, 
it  cannot  be  true,  that  many  of  them  were 
Uken  without  his  knowledge :  that,  whether 
Cantoo  Baboo  had  been  his  servant  or  not, 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  was  bound  by  hie 
own  regulations  to  prevent  his  holding  any 
farms  to  a  greater  amount  than  one  lack  ci 
rupees  per  annum ;  and  that  the  said  Cantoo 
Baboo,  being  the  servant  of  the  governour- 
l^eneral,  was  excluded  by  the  said  regulations 
from  holding  any  fiums  whatever ;  that  if  (as 
the  directors  observe)  it  was  thought  danger- 
ous to  permit  a  banyan  of  a  collector  to  be 
concerned  in  fiurms,  the  same  or  stronger  objec- 
tions would  always  lie  against  the  govemour*s 
banyan  being  so  concerned :   that  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  had  a  right  and  was  bound 
by  his  duty  to  prevent  his  servant  from  hold- 
ing the  same  :    that,   in  advising  the  said 
Cantoo  Baboo  to  relinquish  some  of  the  said 
Vol.  hi. — IS 


fiunms,  for  which  he  was  tctually  engaged,  he 
has  acknowledged  an  influence  over  his  ser- 
vant, and  has  used  that  influence  for  a  pur^ 
pose  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  the  India 
company,  namely,  to  deprive  them  of  the  se- 
curity of  the  said  Cantoo  Baboo*s  engage- 
ment for  fiurms,  which  on  trial  he  had  found 
not  beneflcial,  or  not  likely  to  continue  bene- 
ficial, to  himself;  and  that  if  it  was  improper 
that  he,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  should 
be  the  judge  of  any  disputes  in  which  his  ser- 
vant might  be  involved  on  account  of  his 
farms,  that  reason  ought  to  have  obliged  him 
to  prevent  his  servant  from  being  engaged  in 
any  farms  whatever,  or  to  have  advised  his 
said  servant  to  relinquish  the  renwinder  of 
his  farms,  as  well  as  those  which  the  said  War* 
ren  Hastings  afiirms  he  quitted  by  his  advice : 
that  on  the  subject  of  the  said  charge,  the 
court  of  directors  of  the  East-India  company 
have  come  to  the  following  resolutions :  *'jR»- 
so/ved,  that  it  appears  that  the  conduct  of  the 
late  president  and  council  of  Fort  William, 
in  Bengal,  in  suffering  Cantoo  Baboo,  the  pre- 
sent  governour-general's     banyan,    to    hold 
farms    in    different    pergunnas    to  a    large 
amount,  or  to  be  security  for  such  farms,  con- 
trary to  the  tenour  and  spirit  of  the  17th  regu- 
lation of  the  committee  of  revenue  at  Fort 
William,  of  the  14th  of  May,   1772,  and 
aAen/^'ards  relinquishing  that  security  without 
satisfiM:tion  made  to  the  company,  was  highly 
improper,  and  has  been  attended  with  con- 
siderable loss  to  the  company  :*'  and  that,  in 
the  whole  of  this  transaction,  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings  has  been  guilty  of  gross  collusion 
with   his   servant,  and   manifest    breach  of 
trust  to  his  employers  :  that,  whereas  it  was 
acknowledged  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
that  the  country,  in  the  years  1770  and  1771, 
had  suffered  great  depopulation  and  decay ; 
and,  that  the  collections  of  those  years,  hav- 
ing been  violently  kept  up  to  their  former 
standard,  had  added   to  the  distress  of  the 
country, — the   settlement    of  the    revenues 
made  by  him  for  five  years,  commencing  the 
1st  May,  1772,  instead  of  offering  any  abate- 
ment or  relief  to  the  inhabitants,  who  had  sur- 
vived the  famine,  held  out  to  the  East-India 
company  a  promise  of  great  increase  of  reve- 
nue, to  be  exacted  from  the  country  by  the 
means  herein  before  described  :  that  this  set- 
tlement was  not  realized,  but  fell  considerably 
short,  even  in  the  first  of  the  five  years,  when 
the  demand  was  the  lightest ;  and  that,  on  the 
whole  of  the  five  years,  the  real  collections 
fell  short  of  the  settlement  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling, 
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•ad  opwmrdt  i  that  luch  a  Mttlemeot,  if  it  to  maintain  them,  and  thai  they  would  onfy 

had  beoo,  or  could  have  been  rigorously  ex-  &•  productive  of  expense  to  the  company ^  oTui 

acted  from  a  country  already  so  distressed,  and  unmerited  vexation  to  the  parties 
from  a  population  so  impaired,  that,  in  the 

belief  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  it  was  ^— 
impossible  that  such  loss  could  be  recruited 

in  four  or  five  years,  would  liave  been  in  fact,  r  c  v  e  n  u  z. 
what  it  appeared  to  be  in  ibrm,  an  act  of  the 

most  cruel  and  tyrannical  oppression;  but  that  part  ii. 
the  real  use  made  of  that  unjust  demand  up- 
on the  natives  of  Bengal  was  to  oblige  them  That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  has,  on 
to  compound  privately  with  persons  who  form-  sundry  occasions,  declared  his  deliberate  opin- 
ed the  settlement,  and  who  threatened  to  en-  ion  generally  against  all  innovations,  and  par- 
force  it :  that  the  enornM>us  balances  and  re-  ticularly  in  the  collection  and  management  of 
missions  on  that  settlement  arose  from  a  gene-  the  revenues  of  Bengal  ;  that  ''  he  was  well 
ral  collusion  between  the  farmers  and  collect-  aware  of  the  expense  and  inconvenienre,  which 
ors,  and  from  a  general  peculation  and  em-  ever  attends  innovations  t^aU  kind* on  their  fir^t 
bezzlement  of  the  revenues,  by  which  the  institution.  That  innovations  are  always  at- 
East-India  company  was  grossly  imposed  tended  with  difficulties  and  inconveniences,  and 
oo,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  promised  tn-  innovations  in  the  revenue  with  a  suspension 
crsose  of  revenue ;  and  defrauded,  in  the  second  of  the  collections;  that  the  continual  varia- 
not  only  by  the  failure  of  that  increase,  but  tions  in  the  nxxle  of  collecting  the  revenue, 
by  the  revenues  &IIing  short  of  what  they  and  the  continual  usurpation  of  the  rights 
were  two  years  preceding  the  said  settlement  of  the  people,  have  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the 
to  a  great  amount.  That  the  said  Warrea  ryots  a  rooted  distrust  of  the  ordinances  of 
Hastings,  being  then  at  the  head  of  the  gov-  government :"  that  the  court  of  directors  have 
emment  of  Bengal,  was  a  party  to  all  the  repeatedly  declared  their  apprehensions  *'  tlml 
said  imposition,  fraud,  peculation,  and  embez-  a  sudden  transition  from  one  mode  to  another, 
Element,  and  is  principally  and  specially  in  the  investigation  and  collection  of  their 
answerable  for  the  same ;  and  that  whereas  revenue,  might  have  alarmed  the  inhabitants, 
sundry  proofs  of  the  said  peculation  and  em-  lessened  their  confidence  in  the  company*! 
bezzlement  were  brought  before  tlie  court  of  proceedings,  and  been  attended  with  other 
directors,  the  said  directors  (in  a  letter  dated  evils  :"  that  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  im* 
4th  of  March,  1778,  and  signed  by  William  mediately  aflor  his  appointment  to  the  govem- 
Devaynes  and  Nathaniel  Smith,  Esquires,  ment  of  Fort  William,  in  April,  1772,  did 
now  chairman  and  deputy  chairman  of  the  said  abolish  the  office  of  naib  duan^  or  native  col- 
court,  and  members  of  this  house)  did  de-  lector  of  the  revenues,  then  existing ;  that  ho 
Glare,  that,  *'  although  it  was  rather  their  wish  did,  at  the  same  time,  appoint  a  committee 
to  prevent  future  evils,  than  to  enter  into  a  of  the  board  to  go  on  a  circuit  through  the 
severe  retrospection  of  past  abuses,  yet,  as  provinces,  and  to  form  a  settlement  of  the 
in  some  of  the  cases  then  before  them,  they  revenues  for  five  years  :  that  he  did  then  ap- 
conceived  there  had  been  flagrant  eorruption^  point  sundry  of  the  company's  servants  to 
and  in  others  great  oppressions  committed  on  have  the  management  of  the  collections,  viz. 
the  native  inhabitants,  they  thought  it  unjust  one  in  each  district,  under  the  title  otcoUeetor  ; 
to  suffer  the  delinquents  to  pass  wholly  unpun-  that  he  did  then  abolish  the  general  board  of 
ished ;  and  therefore  they  directed  the  gover-  revenue  or  council  at  Muxadavad  for  the  fol- 
noor>general  and  council  forthwith  to  com-  lowing  reasons  :  "  that  while  the  controlling 
mence  a  prosecution  against  the  persons  who  and  executive  part  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
composed  the  committee  of  circuit,  and  their  correspondence  with  the  collectors,  was  car- 
representatives,  and  against  all  other  proper  ried  on  by  a  council  at  Muxadavad,  the  mem- 
parties  ;"  but  that  the  prosecutions,  so  order-  hers  of  the  administration  at  Calcutta  had  no 
ad  by  the  court  of  directors  in  the  year  1778  opportunity  of  acquiring  that  thorough  and 
have  never  been  brought  to  trial ;  and  that  the  comprehensive  knowledge,  which  could  only 
said  Warren  Hastings  did,  on  the  Sdd  of  De-  result  from  practical  experience:  that  the 
cember,  1783,  propose  and  carry  it  in  council,  orders  of  the  court  of  directors,  which  estaX>- 
thai  orders  should  be  given  for  withdrawing  lished  a  new  system,  which  enjoined  many 
the  said  prosecutions  ;  declaring,  that  he  was  new  regulations  and  inquiries,  could  not  pro- 
rlmrly  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  ground  perly  be  delegated  to  a  subordinate  oouadl ; 
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mifd  il  becaoM  absolutely  necessary,  that  the 
business  of  the  rerenues  should  be  conducted 
under  tha  immudiate  oburvaticn  cmd  directUm 
^  the  board:""  that,  in  November,  1773,  the 
said  Warren  Hastings  abolished  the  office  of 
eoUectoTf  and  transferred  the  collection  and 
nuuiagement  of  the  revenues  to  several  coun- 
cils of  revenue,  commonly  called  provincud 
couneUe:  that,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1774, 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  eameetly  qffered 
ki$  advice  (u>  the  governour-general  and 
council  then  newly  appointed  by  act  of  par- 
liament) for  the  continuation  of  the  eaid  sya- 
tem  of  provincial  eoundle  in  tdl  it*  parte: 
that  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did,  on  the  22d 
of  April,  1775,  transmit  to  the  directors  a 
format!  plan  for  the  fiiture  settlement  of  the 
revenues,  and  did  therein  declare,  that,  "with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  managing  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue,  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  none  occurred  to  him  so  good  as  the 
system  which  was  already  established,  of  pro- 
vincial councils :"  that,  on  the  18th  of  Janua- 
ry, 1776,  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  trans- 
mit to  the  court  of  directors  a  plan  for  the 
better  administration  of  justice :  that,  in  this 
plan,  the  establishment  o(  the  said  provincial 
councils  was  specially  provided  for  and  con- 
firmed; and  that  Warren  Hastings  did  re- 
commend it  to  the  directors  toobtmin  theeano* 
tion  of  parliameni  for  a  cor{/bmudion  of  tkt 
eaid  plan:  that,  on  the  dOth  of  April,  1776, 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  transmit  to  the 
court  of  directors  the  draught  or  scheme  of 
an  act  of  parliament  for  the  better  administrtp 
tion  of  justice  in  the  provinces,  in  which  the 
said  establiahment  of  provincial  councils  is 
specially  included,  and  special  jurisdiction 
assigned  to  the  said  councils.  That  tba 
court  of  directors,  in  a  letter  dated  6th  Feb- 
ruary, 1777,  did  give  the  following  instmo- 
tion  to  the  governour-general  and  council,  a 
majority  of  whom,  viz.  Sir  John  Clavering, 
Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis,  had  dis- 
approved of  the  plan  of  prorincial  councils. 
''  If  you  are  (blly  convinced,  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  prorincial  councils  has  not  an- 
swered, nor  is  capable  of  answering,  the  pur^ 
poses  intended  by  such  institutions,  we  here- 
by direct  you  to  form  a  new  plan  for  the 
collection  of  the  rerenues,  and  to  transmit  the 
same  to  vafor  our  eonaideraiion.**  That  the 
said  Warren  Hastings,  in  contradiction  to  his 
own  sentiments  repeatedly  declared,  and  to 
his  own  advice  repeatedly  and  deliberately 
given,  and  in  defiance  of  the  orders  of  the 
directors,  to  whom  he  transmitted  no  prerioos 
commuoicatioo  whaterer  of  his  iatention  to 


abolish  the  said  proyincial  councils,  did,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1781,  again  change 
the  whole  system  of  the  collections  of  the 
public  revenue  of  Bengal,  as  also  the  ad- 
ministration of  civil  and  criminal  justice 
throughout  the  provinces.  That  the  said 
Warren  Hastings,  in  a  letter  dated  5th  May, 
1781,  advising  the  court  of  directors  of  the 
said  changes,  has  falsely  affirmed  "  that  tho 
plan  of  superintending  and  collecting  the 
public  revenue  of  the  provinces,  through  the 
agency  of  provincial  councils,  had  been  in- 
stituted for  the  temporary  and  declared  pur- 
pose of  introducing  another  more  permanent 
mode  6y  an  eaey  and  gradual  change  ,*"  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
from  the  year  1773  to  the  year  1781,  has 
constantly  and  uniformly  insisted  xm  the  wis- 
dom of  that  institution,  and  on  the  necessity 
of  never  departing  from  it :  that  he  has,  in 
that  time,  repeatedly  advised  that  the  said 
institution  should  be  confirmed  in  perpetuity 
by  an  act  of  parliament :  that  the  said  totad 
dissolution  of  the  provincial  councils  was  not 
introduced  by  any  easy  and  gradual  change, 
nor  by  any  gradations  whatever ;  but  was  sikI- 
den  and  unprepared,  and  instantly  accomplish- 
ed by  a  single  act  of  power:  and  that  the 
said  Warren  Hastings,  in  the  place  of  the 
said  councils,  has  substituted  a  committee 
of  revenue,  consisting  of  four  covenanted 
servants,  on  principles  opposite  to  those 
which  he  had  himself  professed,  and  with  ex- 
clusive powers,  tending  to  deprive  the  mem- 
bers of  the  supreme  council  of  a  due  know- 
ledge of,  and  inspection  into,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  territorial  revenues,  q)ecially  and 
unalienably  vested  by  the  legislature  in  the 
governour-general  and  council,  and  to  vest 
the  same  solely  and  entirely  in  the  said 
Warren  Hastings.  That  the  reasons  assign- 
ed by  the  said  Warren  Hastings  for  constitut- 
ing the  said  committee  of  revenue,  are  in- 
compatible with  those  which  he  professed, 
when  he  abolished  the  subordinate  council  of 
revenue  at  Muzadavad  :  that  he  has  invested 
the  said  committee,  in  the  fullest  mcmner^  with 
all  the  power*  and  authority  qf  the  govemour» 
general  and  council:  that  he  has  thereby 
contracted  the  whole  power  and  office  of  the 
provincial  councils  into  a  small  compass,  and 
vested  the  same  in  four  persons  appointed 
by  himself:^ that  he  has  thereby  tsiken  the 
general  transaction  and  cognizance  of  rere- 
nue  business  out  of  the  supreme  council : 
that  the  said  committee  are  empowered  to 
conduct  the  current  business  of  the  revenue  de- 
partment, without  reference  to  the  supreme 
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traordmory  oeoiirr«fiM«,  eUntiu  and  propotalSt 
ft  flMcy  rafitire  the  apteial  orden  of  the  board: 
ihftt  even   the  instruotioo  to  report  to  tbo 
hoiMPd,  in  extraordinary  cases,  is  nugatory  and 
fallacious,  being  acoompanied  with  limitations 
which  make  it  impossible  for  the  said  board 
to  decide  on  any  questions  whatsoever ;  since 
U  is  expressly  provided  by  the  said  Warren 
Htstings,  tAoi,  if  the  manb^rM  of  the  eommiUea 
differ  in  opinion^  it  is  not  expected  that  every 
dUeentient  opinion  thould  be  recorded ;  conse- 
quenlly,  the  supreme  council,  on  any  refe- 
cance  to  thvir  board  can  see  nothing  but  the 
Mtolutioos  or  reasons  of  the  majority  of  the 
Qommittoe,  without  the  arguments  on  which 
^  dissentient  opinions  might  be  founded :  and 
•ince  it  is  also  expressly  provided  by  the  said 
Warren  Hastings,  that  the  detemunaiion  iff 
the  majority  of  the  committee  should  not  there* 
fire  be  etayed^  unleee  it  ehould  be  to  agreed 
bjf  the  m<n;ority ;  that  is,  that  notwithstanding 
the  reference  to  the  supreme  council,  the 
Beasure  shall  be  executed  without  waiting 
for  their  decision.     That  the  said  Warren 
Hastings    has   delivered   his  opinion,  with 
Oiany  arguments  to  support  the  same,  in  fa- 
vour of  long  leases  of  the  lands  in  preference 
to  annual  settlements ;  that  he  has  particu- 
larly declared,  "  tliat   the  farmer  who  holds 
his  (arm  for  one  year  only,  having  no  inte- 
rest in  the  next,  takes  what  he  can  with  the 
band  of  rigour,  which  even  in  the  execution  of 
legal  claims,  is  often  equivalent  to  violence. 
He  is  under  the  necessity  of  being  rigid,  and 
even  cruel ;  for  what  is  left  in  arrear  after  the 
expiration  of  his  power,  is  at  best  a  doubtful 
debt,  if  ever  r/scovcrable.     He  will  be  tempt- 
ed to  exceed  the  bounds  of  right,  and  to  aug- 
ment his  income  by  irregular  exactions,  and 
by  racking  the  tenants,  for  which  protencea 
will  not  be  wanting,  where  the  farms  pasa 
annually  from  one  hand   to  another.     That 
the  discouragements  which  the  tenants  feel 
from   being    transferred   every  year   to  new 
landlords,  are  a  great  objection  to  such  short 
leases ;  that  they  contribute  to  injure  the  cul- 
tivation, and  dispeople  the  lands.     That,  on 
the  contrary,  from  long  fiirms,  the  farmer  ac- 
quires a  permanent  interest  in  his  lands  :  he 
will,  for  bis  own  sake,  lay  out  money  in  as- 
sisting his  tenants  in  improving  lands  already 
cultivated,  and  in  clearing  and  cultivating 
waste  lands."    That,  nevertheless,  the  said 
Warren  Hastings,  liaving  lefl  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  committee  of  revenue,  appointed  by 
him  in  1781,  to  fix  the  time  for  which  the 
ensuing  settlement  should  be  made ;  and  the 
said  committee  having  decUredi  that,  with 


reapect  to  the  period  of  the  leases  in  general, 
ii  appeared  to  the  committee  that  to  limit  them 
to  one  year  would  be  the  beet  period ;  he,  the 
aaid  Warren  Hastings,  approved  of  that  limi- 
tation, in  manifest  contradiction   to  all    bis 
own  arguments,  professions,  and  declaratioBs, 
concerning  the  fatal  consequences  of  annual 
leases  of  the  lands :   that,  in  so  doing,  the 
said  Warren  Hastings  did  not  bold  himself 
bound  or  restrained  by  the  orders  of  th^  court 
of  directors,  but  acted  upon  his  own  discre- 
tion ;  and  that  he  has,  for  partial  and  inter- 
ested purpoees,  exercised  that  discretion,  in 
particular  instanees,  against  his  own  general 
settlement  for  one  year,  by  granting  perpetual 
leases  of  farms  and  zemindar ios  to  persons 
special ly  favoured  by  him ;  and  particularly 
by  granting  a  perpetual  lease  of  the  zeminda- 
ry  of  Baharbund  to  his  servant  Cantoo  Baboo 
OB  very  low  terms ;  that,  in  all  the  preceding 
transactions,  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did 
act  contrary  to  bis  duty,  as  gov«rnour  of  Fort 
William,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  employ- 
ers, and  contrary  to  his  own  declared  sense 
of  expediency,  consistency,  and  justice ;  and 
thereby  did  harass  and  afflict  the  inhabitants 
of  the  provinces  with  perpetual  changes  in 
the  system  and  execution  of  the  government 
placed  over  them,  and  with  continued  inno- 
vations and  exactions  agamst  the  rights  of  the 
■aid  inhabitants;  thereby  destroying  all  se- 
curity to  private  property,  and  all  confidence 
in  tho  good  faith,  principles,  and  justice  of  the 
British  government :  and  that  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings,  having  substituted  bis  own  in- 
struments to  be  the  managers  and  collectors 
of  the  public  revenue,  in  the  manner  herein 
before  mentioned,  did  act  in  manifest  breach 
and  defiance  of  an  act  of  the  13th  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty,  by  which  t?ie  ordering  and  nuav^ 
Qgement  and  government  of  all  the  territorial 
rtvenuee  in  the  kingdom*  of  Bengaly  Bahary 
and  Orieea^  were  vested  in  the  governour- 
general  and  council,  without  any  power  of 
delegating   the  said  trust  and   duty  to  any 
other  persons ;  and  that  by  such  unlawful  de- 
legation of  the  powers  of  the  council  lo  a 
■tObordinate  board  appointed  by  himself,  he, 
the  said  Warren  Hastings,  did  in  effect  unite 
and  vest  in  his  own  person  the  ordering,  gov- 
ernment, and  management  of  all   the  said 
territorial  revenues :  and   that,  for  the  said 
illegal  act,  he,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  ia 
solely  answerable,  the  same  having  been  pro- 
posed and  resolved  in  council,  when  the  gov- 
emour-general  and  council  consisted  but  of 
two  persons  preaent ;  namely,  the  said  War- 
rea  Hastings,  and  the  Uie  Edward  Whaler, 
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Sa^uire ;  and  wImii  ooOMquenily  the  %om* 
nour-fMMnil,  by  rirtue  of  the  casting  Toioe, 
poeeeued  the  whole  power  of  the  government. 
That,  ia  all  the  changee  and  innoTatiooe 
herein  before  deccribed,  the  pretence  used  by 
the  said  Warren  Hastings,  to  recommend  and 
justify  the  same  to  the  court  of  directors  has 
been,  that  such  changes  and  innovations  would 
be  attended  with  increase  of  revenue,  or  di- 
minution of  expense  to  the  East-India  cobh 
pany :  that  suoh  pretence,  if  true,  would  not 
have  been  a  jnstifioation  of  aoch  acts ;  but 
that  suoh  pretoaoe  is  &lse  and  groundlesa. 
That,  during  the  administration  of  the  said 
Warren  Hastings,  the  territorial  revenues 
have  declined ;  that  the  charges  of  collecting 
the  same  have  greatly  increased ;  and  that  the 
said  Warren  Hastings,  by  his  neglect,  mis- 
management, and  by  a  direct  and  intended 
waste  of  the  company's  property,  is  charges 
ble  with,  and  answerable  for,  all  the  said  de- 
cline of  revenue,  and  all  the  said  increaM  of 


zn.  msDCMKAVovKi  nr  oudx. 

I.— That  the  province  of  Oode  and  its 
dependencies  were,  before  their  connexion 
with,  and  subordination  to,  the  company,  in  a 
flourishing  condition  with  regard  to  culture, 
oomraerce,  and  population,  and  their  rulers 
and  principal  nobility  maintained  themselves 
in  a  state  of  affluence  and  splendour ;  but 
very  shortly  after  the  period  aforesaid  the 
prosperity  both  of  the  country  and  of  its 
chiefii  began  sensibly  and  rapidly  to  decline ; 
insomuch  that  the  revenue  of  the  sud  province, 
which  on  the  lowest  estimation  had  been 
found,  in  the  commencement  of  the  British 
influence,  at  upwards  of  three  millions  ster- 
ling annually  (and  that  ample  revenue  raised 
without  detriment  to  the  country)  did  not  in 
the  year  1179,  exceed  the  sum  of  1, £00,0001. 
and  in  the  subsequent  years  did  foil  much 
short  of  that  sum,  although  the  renU  were 
generally  advanced,  and  the  country  grievous- 
ly oppressed  in  order  to  raise  it. 

II.~That  in  the  aforemid  year,  1779,  ^ 
demands  of  the  East-India  company  on  the 
nabob  of  Oude  are  stated  by  Mr.  Purling, 
their  resid«it  at  the  court  of  Oude,  to  amount 
to  the  sura  of  1,960,000<.  sterling  and  op- 
wards,  leaving  (upon  the  sapposition  that  the 
whole  revMiue  should  amount  to  the  sum  of 
1,600,0001.   flerUBC  to  wUeh   U  did  not 


•mount)  no  more  than  I40,(XXM.  sterling  for 
the  support  of  the  dignity  of  the  household 
and  fomily  of  the  nabob,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  government,  as  well  as  for  die 
payment  of  the  public  debts  due  within  the 
province. 

III.— That  by  the  treaty  of  Fyzabad  a 
regular  brigade  of  the  company's  troops  to  be 
stationed  in  the  dominions  of  the  nabob  of 
Oode,  was  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the 
said  nabob ;  in  addition  to  which  a  temporary 
brigade  of  the  same  troops  was  added  to  bia 
establishment,  together  with  several  detached 
corps  in  the  company's  service,  and  a  great  part 
of  his  own  native  troops  were  put  under  dm 
command  of  British  officers. 

IV.— That  the  expense  of  the  company^ 
temporary  brigade  increased  in  the  namb 
year  (the  year  of  1779)  upwards  of  80,000f. 
stwling  above  the  estimate  ;  and  the  expense 
of  the  country  troops  under  Brituih  oflicers, 
in  the  same  period,  increased  upwards  of 
40,000/.  sterling;  and  in  addition  to  the 
aforesaid  ruinous  expenses,  a  large  civil 
establishment  was  griiulually,  secretly,  and 
without  any  authority  from  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, or  record  in  the  books  of  the  council- 
general  concerning  the  same,  formed  for  tha 
resident ;  and  another  under  Mr.  Wombwell, 
an  agent  for  the  compony ;  as  also  several 
pensions  and  allowances,  in  the  same  secret 
and  clandestine  manner,  were  charged  on  dm 
revenues  of  the  said  nabob  for  the  benefit  of 
British  subject,  besides  large  occasional  gifts 
to  persona  in  the  company's  service. 

V. — That  in  the  month  of  November, 
1779,  the  said  nabob  did  represent  to  Mr. 
Purling,  the  company's  resident  aforesaid,  the 
distressed  state  of  his  revenues,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :  **  During  three  jears  past,  the  ex- 
pense occasioned  by  the  troops  in  brigade, 
and  others  commanded  by  European  ofiioert, 
has  much  distressed  the  support  of  my  houso- 
hold,  insomuch  that  the  allowances  made  to 
the  seraglio  and  children  of  the  deceased  n»> 
bob  have  been  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  what 
it  had  been,  upon  which  they  have  subsisted 
in  a  very  distressed  manner  for  two  years 
past.  The  attendants,  writers,  and  servants, 
&c.  of  my  court  have  received  no  pay  for 
two  years  past ;  and  there  is,  at  present,  no 
part  of  the  country  that  can  be  allotted  to 
the  payment  of  my  father's  private  creditors, 
whose  applications  are  daily  preming  upoo 
ms.    AU  these  difficulties  I  have  for  tboso 
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thr^e  yeart  p«st  •trngglad  through  and  (bund 
tkit  coosoUlion  th«rein,  that  it  was  complying 
with  the  pleasure  of  the  honourable  company, 
and  in  the  hope  that  the  supreme  council 
would  make  inquiry  from  impartial  persons 
into  my  distressed  situation ;  but  I  am  now 
forced  to  a  representation.  From  the  great 
meretue  of  expente  the  revenues  were  neces- 
■arily  farmed  out  tU  a  high  rat* ;  and  deficien- 
ciea  followed  yearly.  The  country  and  cuU 
Uvation  is  abandoned,  and  this  year,  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  excessive  drought,  deduc- 
tions of  many  lacks  "  [staled  by  the  resident, 
in  his  letter  to  the  board  of  the  13th  of  the 
month  following,  to  amount  to  25  lacks,  or 
£60,000/.  sterling]  "  have  been  allowed  the 
fiumers,  who  were  still  left  unsatisfied.  I 
have  received  but  just  sufficient  to  support 
my  absolute  necessities,  the  revenues  being 
deficient  to  amount  to  15  lacks  [150,000/. 
■tarlingj  and  for  this  reason  many  of  the  obi 
chiefU.ins,  with  their  troops,  and  the  useful 
attendants  of  tho  court,  were  forced  to  leave 
it|  and  there  is  now  only  a  few  fi>ot  and 
horse  for  the  collection  of  my  revenues  ;  and 
■bould  the  zemindars  he  refractory,  there  is 
Dot  left  a  sufficient  number  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience."  And  the  said  nabob  did  there- 
fore pray,  that  the  assignments  for  the  new 
brigade,  the  corps  of  horse,  ^nd  the  other  de- 
tached bodies  of  the  company's  troops,  might 
not  be  required  from  him ;  alleging,  "  that 
the  former  was  not  only  quite  useless  to  his 

GTemment,  but  moreover  the  cause  of  much 
m  both  in  the  revenues  and  customs ;  and 
that  the  detached  bodies  of  troops,  under 
their  European  officers,  brought  nothing  but 
confusion  into  the  affairs  of  his  government, 
and  were  entirely  their  own  masters."  ^ 

VI.— That  it  appears,  that  the  said  nabob 
was  not  bound  by  any  treaty  to  the  mainte- 
nance, without  his  consent,  even  of  the  old 
brigade;  the  court  of  directors  having,  in 
their  letter  of  the  15th  December,  1775,  ap- 
proved of  keeping  the  same  in  his  service, 
"provided  it  too*  done  with  the  free  content 
of  the  eoubahf  and  by  no  meatu  toithout  it." 
And  the  new  brigade^  and  temporary  corps, 
were  raised  on  the  express  condition  that  the 
expense  thereof  should  be  charged  on  the 
nabob  only  "for  so  long  a  time  at  he  ehould 
require  the  corpe  for  hi*  tervice.**  And  the 
court  of  directors  express  to  the  govemour- 
general  and  council  their  sense  of  the  said 
agreement  in  the  following  terms :  **  but  if 
you  intend  to  exert  your  influence,  first  to 
the  vixier  to  aoquieace  in  your  propo* 


sal,  and  afterwards  to  eompd  him  to  Jbtip  tk» 
troop*  in  hi*  pay  during  your  pleature^  your 
inteiU*  care  unJuMt ;  and  a  eorreepondent  eot^ 
duet  would  r^ect  great  dishonour  on  th*  eoai" 
pony." 

VII.— That  in  answer  to  the  decent  and 
humble  representation  aforesaid  of  the  nabob  of 
Oude,  the  allegations  of  which,  so  fiu*  as  they 
relate  to  the  distressed  state  of  the  nabob^ 
finances,  and  his  total  inability  to  discharge 
the  demands  made  on  him,  were  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  the  English  resident  at 
Oude,  and  which  the  said  Hastings  did  not  deny 
in  the  whole  or  in  any  part  thereof,  he,  tliesaui 
Warren  Hastings,  did,  on  pretence  of  certain 
political  dangers,  declare  the  relief  desired  tobe 
without  hesitation  totally  inadmissible;*'  and 
did  falsely  and  maliciously  insinuate,  "  that 
the  tone,  in  which  the  demands  of  the  nabob 
were  asserted,  and  the  season  in  which  they 
were  made,  did  give  cause  for  the  moot  alarm* 
ing  *u»picion*."  And  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  did,  in  a  letter  to  the  said  nabob 
aforesaid,  written  in  haughty  and  insolent 
language,  and  without  taking  any  notice  of 
the  distresses  of  the  said  nabob,  alleged  and 
verified  as  before  recited,  "require  and  in- 
BMt  upon  your  [the  nabob's]  granting  tuncaws 
[assignments]  for  the  full  amount  of  their  [the 
company's]  demands  upon  you  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  on  your  reserving  funds  suffi- 
cient to  answer  them,  even  should  ihed^cien- 
cie*  of  your  revenue*  compel  you  to  leave 
your  own  troop*  unprovided  for,  or  to  di^ 
band  a  part  of  them  to  enable  you  to  {/feet 
il." 

Vni.— That  in  a  letter,  written  at  the 
tame  time  to  the  resident  Purling,  and  intend- 
ed for  his  directions  in  enforcing  on  the  nabob 
the  unjust  demands  aforesaid,  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  hath  asserted,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  treaties  subsisting  between  the  said 
nabob  and  the  company,  "  that  he  [the  nabob] 
stands  engaged  to  our  government  to  main- 
tain the  English  armies,  which,  at  his  own 
request,  have  been  formed  for  the  protection 
of  his  dominions  ;  and  that  it  i*  our  part,  and 
not  hi*,  to  judge  and  determine  in  what  man^ 
ner  and  at  what  time  these  ^aU  be  reduced 
and  unthdrawn.^*  And  in  a  minute  of  con- 
sultation, when  the  aforesaid  measure  was 
proposed  by  the  said  Hastings  to  the  su- 
preme council,  he  did  affirm  and  maintain, 
that  the  troops  aforesaid  ''  had  now  no  sepa^ 
rate  or  distinct  existence  from  ours,  and  may 
be  properly  said  to  consist  of  our  whoU  mili^ 
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tuftttMAmmit  with  the  Moeptiao  omlj  of 
our  Bofopean  inftstrj ;  aod  that  they  could 
not  bo  withdrawn  without  imposing  on 
the  Gompanj  tkt  adtUtionai  kmrthen  •[  thsm^ 
or  diibanding  nine  battalions  of  disciplined 
sepojs,  and  three  regimeats  of  horse.*' 

IX.-- That  ia  the  minute  of  consultation 
aforesaid,  he,  the  said  Warrmi  Hastings,  hath 
further  in  justiBcation  of  the  violent  and  ar- 
bitrary proceedings  aforesaid,  asswted,  "  that 
the  arrangement  of  measures  between  the 
British  goTerament  and  their  allies,  the  na- 
tive powera  of  India,  must,  in  case  of  disa- 
greement about  the  necessity  thereof,  6e  de- 
xidtd  ky  <As  tttnm^tU  ;*  aod  hath  thereby  ad- 
vanced a  dangerous  and  most  indecently-ex- 
pressed position,  subveraive  of  the  rights  of 
allies,  and  tending  to  breed  war  and  confu- 
eion,  instead  of  cordiality  and  co-operation 
amongst  them,  aod  to  deeUoy  all  confidence  of 
the  princes  of  India  in  the  faith  and  justice  of 
the  English  nation ;  and  the  said  Hastings, 
having  fiirther,  in  the  minute  aforesaid,  pre- 
sumed to  threaten  to  "  bring  to  punishment, 
if  my  influence  [his  the  said  Hastings's  in- 
6ueoce]  can  produce  that  effect,  lAoec  tncsmii- 
OTMS,  who  have  endeavoured  to  make  them- 
selves the  instruments  of  division  between 
us,"  hath,  as  for  as  in  him  lay,  obstructed  the 
performance  of  one  of  the  most  essential  du- 
ties of  a  prince,  engaged  in  an  unequal  alli- 
ance with  a  presiding  state-— that  ef  repre- 
senting the  grievances  of  his  subjects  to  that 
more  powerfol  state,  by  whose  acts  they  su^ 
fer ;  leaving  thereby  the  governing  power  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  -effects  of  its  own 
measures,  and  to  the  oppressed  people  no 
oiher  choice  than  thealternativo  of  an  unquali- 
fied submission,  or  a  resistance  productive  of 
consequences  more  fotaJ. 

X. — That  all  relief  being  denied  to  the 
nabob,  in  the  manner  and  on  the  grounds 
aforesaid,  the  demands  of  the  company  on  the 
•aid  nabob  in  the  year  following,  that  is  to 
«ay,  in  the  year  1780,  did  amount  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  ],400,00(M.  sterling,  and 
the  distress  of  the  province  did  rapidly  in- 
crease. 

XI.— That  the  nabob,  on  the  t4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, of  the  same  year,  did  again  write  to 
the  governour-general,  the  nid  Warren 
Hastings,  a  letter,  in  which  ho  expressed  his 
constant  friendship  to  the  company,  and  his 
submission  and  obedience  to  their  orders ; 
and  asserting,  that  he  had  not  troubled  them 


with  any  of  his  difficultioo,  trusting  they 
would  learn  them  from  other  quarters,  and 
that  he  should  be  relieved  by  their  fi'iendfihip : 
"  but  (he  says)  when  the  knife  had  ptnetraltd 
to  Uu  bontf  and  I  was  surrounded  with  such 
heavy  distresses,  that  I  cuuld  no  longer  live 
in  expectations,  I  then  wrote  an  account  of 
my  difficulties.  The  answer  1  have  received 
to  it  is  such,  that  it  has  given  me  inexpressi* 
ble  grief  and  affliction.  I  never  had  the 
least  idea  or  expectation  firom  you  and  the 
council,  that  you  would  have  given  your  or- 
ders in  to  t^ffli<^ing  a  manner  in  which  you 
never  be/ore  wrotet  and  I  could  never  hao» 
imagined,  i  have  delivered  up  all  my  pri- 
vate papera  to  him  [the  resident]  that  uSiw 
examining  my  receipts  and  expenses,  he  may 
take  whatever  remains.  That  as  I  know 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  satisfy  you  [the  com- 
pany and  council]  I  have  not  &iled  to  obey 
in  any  instance ;  but  requested  of  him  that  it 
might  be  done  so  as  not  to  distress  me  in  my 
neeeaeary  expenses.  There  being  no  other 
funds  but  those  for  the  expenses  of  my  mut- 
seddies,  [clerks  and  accountants]  household 
expenses,  and  servants,  &c.  he  demanded 
these  in  such  a  manner,  that  being  remediless, 
I  was  obliged  to  comply  with  what  he  re- 
quired. He  has  accordingly  stopped  the 
pennons  of  my  old  eervanta  for  SO  yeara, 
Ufhether  aepoya  [»oldier$]  mutaeddiea  [«ecrefo- 
riee  and  aecountantB]  or  household  eervimUf 
and  the  erpenaea  of  my  family  and  kitchen^ 
together  with  ihejaghirea  of  my  grandmother^ 
mother^  and  aunta,  and  of  my  brothera  and 
dapendanta^  which  were  for  their  aupport,^ 

Xn.— That  in  answer  to  the  letter  aforo- 
■aid,  the  resident  received  from  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings  and  council  an  order  to  perse- 
vere in  the  demand  to  its  fullest  extent,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  amount  of  1 ,400,000^.  ster- 
ling. 

XIII.— That  on  the  15th  of  May,  the  na- 
bob replied,  complaining  in  an  humble  and 
suppliant  manner  of  his  distressed  situation, 
that  he  had  at  first  opposed  the  assigning  to 
the  use  of  the  company  the  estates  of  his 
mother,  of  his  grandmother,  of  one  of  hia 
uncles,  and  of  the  sons  of  another ;  but  that, 
in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  council,  it  had  been  done,  to  the 
amount,  on  the  whole,  of  80,000/.  sterling  a 
year,  or  thereabouts ;  that  whatever  effects 
were  in  the  country,  with  even  his  table,  hia 
animals,  and  the  salaries  of  his  servants, 
were  granted  in  assignments ;  that 
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Umm,  if  ttMy  w«r«  rwolved  %gum  to  eovptl 
him  to  give  up  the  estates  of  his  parents  and 
relations,  which  were  granted  them  for  their 
maintenance,  they  were  at  the  company's  dis- 
posal ;  saying,  ^^  If  the  council  have  directed 
you  to  attach  them,  do  it ;  in  the  country  no 
further  sources  remain.  I  have  no  means; 
for  I  have  not  a  subsistence.  How  long  shall 
1  dwell  upon  my  mbfortunes  V* 

XIV.— That  the  truth  of  the  said  remon- 
strances was  not  disputed,  nor  the  tone  in 
which  they  were  written  complained  of,  the 
■ame  being  submissive,  and  even  abject^ 
though  the  cause  (his  distresses)  was  by  the 
•aid  Hastings,  in  a  great  degree  and  in  terms 
the  most  offensive,  attributed  to  the  nabob 
himself;  hut  no  relief  was  given,  and  the 
same  unwarrantable  establishments,  maintain- 
ed at  the  same  ruinous  expense,  were  kept 
op. 

XV.— That  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
having  considered  as  incendiaries  those  who 
advis«d  the  remonstrances  aforesaid,  and  to 
prevent  the  same  in  future,  having  denounced 
vengeance  on  those  concerned  therein,  did, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  his  power  all 
representations  of  the  state  of  the  court  and 
oountry  aforesaid,  and  to  subject  both  the  one 
and  the  other  to  his  own  arbitrary  will,  and 
to  draw  to  himself  and  to  his  creatures  the 
management  of  the  nabob's  revenues,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  orders  of  the  court  of  directors, 
a  second  time  recall  Mr.  Brbtow,  the  com- 
pany's resident,  from  the  court  of  Oude  ;  haT- 
ing  once  before  recalled  him,  as  the  said  di- 
rectors express  themselves,  "  without  the 
shadow  of  a  charge  being  exhibited  against 
him ;"  and  having,  on  the  occasion  and  tin>e 
DOW  stated  produced  no  specific  charge  against 
the  said  resident ;  and  he,  the  said  Hastings, 
did  appoint  Nathaniel  Middleton,  Esquire,  to 
succeed  him,  it  being  his  declared  principle, 
that  he  must  have  a  person  of  hi*  own  confi- 
dence in  that  situation. 

XVI.— That  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
af^cr  he  had  refused  all  relief  to  the  distresses 
of  the  nabob,  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  and 
had  described  those  who  advised  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  grievances  of  Oude  as  inceih' 
diarie;  did  himself,  in  a  minute  of  the  21st 
May,  1781,  describe  that  province  "  as  fallen 
into  a  state  of  great  disorder  and  confusion, 
and  its  resources  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
diminished ;"  and  did  state,  that  his  presence 
in  the  said  province  was  requested  by   the 


i;  and  that  uok 
sures  were  taken  for  his  relief,  he  [the  n*- 
bob]  must  be  under  the  necessity  of  leaving 
bis  country,  and  coming  down  to  Calcutta, 
to  represent  the  situation  of  his  government. 
And  Mr.  Wheler  did  declare,  that  thegover- 
nour-general's  representation  c^  the  stale  of 
that  province  "was  but  too  well  founded; 
and  was  convinced,  that  it  would  require  his 
utmost  abilities  and  powers,  applied  and  ex- 
ercised on  the  spot,  to  restore  it  to  its  formw 
good  order  and  affluence.** 

XVII.— That  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
in  consequence  of  the  minute  aforesaid,  did 
grant  to  himself,  and  did  procure  the  consent 
of  his  only  colleague,  Edward  Wheler,  Es- 
quire, to  a  commission  or  delegation,  with 
powers  "  to  assist  tlie  nabob  vizier  in  forming 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  his  government,  the 
improvement  of  his  revenue,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  mutual  concerns  subsisting  b^ 
tween  him  and  the  company."  And  in  the 
said  commission  or  delegation,  he,  the  said 
Warren  Hastings,  did  cause  to  be  inserted 
certain  powers  and  provisions  of  a  new  and 
dangerous  nature ;  (that  is  to  say,)  reciting 
the  business  before  mentioned,  be  did  convey 
to  himself  "  such  authority  to  enforce  the 
same,  as  the  govtmour- general  and  cmtneil 
might  or  could  €xerci»e  on  occasiont,  in  wkieh 
they  could  be  warranted  to  exercise  the  tame; 
and  to  form  and  conclude  such  several  engage- 
ments or  treaties  with  the  nabob  vizier,  the 
government  of  Barar,  and  with  any  chiefs  or 
powers  of  Hindostan,  as  he  should  judge  ex- 
pedient and  necessary."  Towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  act  or  instrument  aforesaid  are 
the  words  following;  viz.  "it  is  hereby  declar- 
ed, that  all  such  acts,  and  all  such  engagements 
or  treaties  aforesaid,  shall  be  binding  on  the 
governour-gcneral  and  council  in  the  same 
manner,  and  at  effectually  a*  if  they  had  been 
done  and  passed  by  the  specific  and  immediate 
concurrence  and  actual  junction  of  the  gover- 
now-general  and  council^  in  council  assembled* 
And  the  said  powers  were,  by  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings,  given  by  himself  and  the  said 
Wheler,  under  the  seal  of  the  company,  on 
the  Sd  July,  1781. 

XVIII.— That  the  said  commission,  dele* 
gating  to  him,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  the 
whole  functions  of  the  council,  is  destructive 
to  the  constitution  thereof;  and  is  contrary 
to  the  company's  standing  orders  ;  and  is  il- 
legal. 
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XIX.— Thftt  in  ThtM  of  tfaote  pemmu, 
and  the  illegal  delegation  afbreaaid,  Um  laid 
Warren  H&stingSf  after  he  had  finished  his 
businoM  at  Benares,  did  procure  a  meeting 
with  the  nabob  of  Otide,  at  a  place  called 
Cbunar,  upon  the  confines  of  the  country  of 
Benares,  and  did  there  enter  into  a  treaty,  or 
pretended  treaty  with  the  said  nabob;  one 
part  of  which  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did 
pretend  was  drawn  up  from  a  series  of  requi- 
sitions presented  to  him  by  the  nid>ob,  but 
which  requisitions,  or  any  copy  of  thereof,  or 
of  any  other  material  document  relative  there- 
to, he  did  not  at  the  time  transmit  to  tbo 
presidency ;  the  said  Warren  Hastings  in- 
forming Mr.  Wbeler  that  the  resident,  Mid- 
dieton,  had  taken  the  mUhentic  papers  rela- 
tive to  this  transaction  with  him  to  Lucknow; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  did  ever  reclaim  the  said  papers  in 
order  to  record  them  al  the  presidency,  to  bo 
transmitted  to  the  court  of  directOTS|  M  it 
was  his  duty  to  do. 

XX.-— That  the  purport  of  certain  articlei 
of  the  said  treaty  on  tlie  part  of  the  oomp»» 
ny,  was,  that  in  consideration  of  the  nabob's 
inability  (which  inability  the  preandble  of 
the  treaty  asserts  to  have  been  "  repeatedly 
and  urgently  represented")  to  support  the 
expenses  of  the  temporary  brigade,  and  of 
three  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  also  of  the 
British  officers,  with  thqir  battalions,  and  of 
other  gentlemen,  who  were  then  paid  by  him, 
the  several  corps  aforesaid,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  (with  the  exception  of  the  resi- 
dent's office,  then  on  the  nabobl'e  list,  and  a 
regiment  of  sepoys  for  the  resident's  guard) 
should,  aAer  a  term  of  two  and  a  half  months, 
be  no  longer  at  his  [the  nabob^s]  charge. 
'*The  true  meaning  of  this  being,  that  no 
more  troops  than  one  brigade,  and  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  a  regiment  of  sepoys,"  (as 
af  »reftaid  to  the  resident)  amounting  in  tho 
whole  to  342,0(XM.  a  year,  should  be  paid  by 
the  nabob.  And  that  no  qfflcerej  troopn,  or 
other*,  $hould  be  put  upon  the  nabob^e  eMtabUef^ 
mmt,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  said  treaty 
stipulated. 


XXI.—That  the  said  Warren  Hastingi 
did  defend  and  justify  the  said  articles,  in 
which  the  troops  aforesaid  were  to  be  remov- 
ed from  the  nabob^s  establishment,  by  declar- 
ing as  fbllows  :  "  that  the  actual  disburso- 
ments  to  those  troops  had  fiUlen  upon  our 
ownfunde^  and  that  tM  support  a  body  of 
troops,  established  eoleljf  for  the  defence  of 


the  nakob^  poMMoriont,  €U  mr 
It  is  true,  we  charge  the  nabob  with  this  ex- 
pense :  but  the  large  balance  already  duo  from 
him  shows  too  justly  the  little  prospect  thero 
was  of  disengaging  ourselves /rom  a  burthen^ 
which  was  daily  adding  to  our  distresses,  and 
must  soon  become  tnsi(pporto6^,  although  it 
were  granted  that  the  nabob's  debt,  then 
suffered  to  accumulate,  might  at  eomt  futurt 
period  be  liquidated;  and  that  this  measuro 
would  substantially  effect  an  instant  relief  to 
the  pecuniary  distresses  of  the  company." 

XXII.— That  Nathaniel  Middleton,  the 
resident,  did  also  declare,  that  he  would  at  all 
times  testify,  **  that  upon  the  plan  of  the  fore- 
going years  the  receipts  from  the  nabob  wero 
only  a  deception^  and  not  an  advantage,  but  an 
injury  to  the  company  ;"  and  "  that  a  remis- 
sion to  the  nabob  of  this  insufferable  burthen 
was  aprqfit  to  the  company."  And  the  said 
Hastings  did  assert,  that  the  force  of  the 
company  was  not  be  lessened  by  withdraw- 
ing the  temporary  troops  ;  although  (when  it 
suited  the  purpose  of  tlie  said  Hastings,  in 
denying  just  relief  to  the  distresses  of  the 
said  nabob  of  Oude)  he  had  not  scrupled  to 
assert  the  direct  contrary  of  the  positions  by 
him  maintained  in  justification  of  the  treaty 
of  Chunar,  having  in  his  minute  aforesaid,  of 
the  15th  of  December,  1779,  asserted,  "  that 
these  troops  "  fthe  troops  maintained  by  the 
nabob  of  Oude]  "  had  no  separate  or  distinct 
existence,  and  may  be  properly  said  to  con- 
sist of  our  whole  military  establishment,  with 
the  exception  only  of  our  European  infan- 
try ;  and  that  they  could  not  be  xoithdranonf 
without  imposing  on  the  company  the  additional 
burthen  of  their  expense  ^  or  disbanding  nine 
battalions  of  disciplined  sepoys,  and  three 
regiments  of  horse." 

XXIII.— That  he,  the  said  Warren  Hast^ 
ings,  in  justification  of  his  agreement  to 
withdraw  the  troops  aforesaid  from  the  terri- 
tories and  pay  of  the  nabob  of  Oude,  did  (Ur- 
ther  declare,  '^  that  he  had  been  too  much  ao> 
customed  to  the  tales  of  hostile  preparation, 
and  impending  invasions,  against  all  the  evi- 
dence of  political  probability,  to  regard  them 
as  any  other  than  phantoms,  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  or  multiplying  com- 
mands ;"  and  he  did  trust  '*  all  ideas  of  dan- 
ger firom  the  neighbouring  powers  were  alto- 
gether visionary ;  and  that,  even  if  they  had 
been  better  founded,  this  mode  of  anticipating 
possible  evils  would  be  more  mischievous  than 
any  thing  they  had  reason  to  apprehend,"  and 
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that  the  iBtarnal  •Ute  of  the  nabob's  domin- 
ions did  not  require  the  continuance  of  the 
said  troops ;  and  that  the  nabob,  "  lohou 
concern  it  teat,  and  not  owra/'  did  affirm  the 
■ame,  notwithstanding  he,  the  said  Hastings 
had  before,  in  answer  to  the  humble  supplica- 
tions  of  the  nabob,  asserted,  that  "  it  was  our 
parif  and  n9t  hia^  to  judge  and  determine  in 
what  manner,  and  at  what  time,  they  should 
be  reduced  or  withdrawn." 

XXIV.— That  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
in  support  of  his  measure  of  withdrawing  the 
•aid  brigade,  and  other  troops,  did  also  repre- 
sent, that  "  the  remote  stations  of  those 
troops,  placing  the  commanding  officers  be- 
yond the  notice  and  control  of  the  board  af- 
forded too  much  opportunity  and  temptation 
for  unwarrantable  emoluments,  and  excited  the 
eomtagion  of  peculation  and  rapacity  through' 
out  the  whole  army ;  and  as  an  instance  there- 
of, that  a  court  martial,  composed  of  officers 
of  rank  and  respectable  characters,  unani- 
mously and  honourably,  '  most  honourably,* 
acquitted  an  officer  upon  an  acknowledged 
&ct,  which  in  times  of  stricter  discipline 
would  have  been  deemed  a  crime  deserving 
the  severest  punishment." 

XXV.— That  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
having,  in  the  letter  aforesaid,  contradicted 
all  the  grounds  and  reasons  by  him  assigned 
tor  keeping  up  the  aforesaid  establishment, 
and  having  declared  his  own  conviction,  that 
the  whole  was  a  fallacy  and  imposition,  and 
a  detriment  to  the  company  instead  of  a  bene- 
fit, circumstances  (if  they  are  true)  which 
he  might  and  ought  to  have  well  known,  was 
guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour  in 
carrying  on  the  imposture  and  delusion  afore- 
said, and  in  continuing  an  insupportable  bur- 
then and  grievance  upon  the  nabob  for  several 
years,  without  attending  to  his  repeated  sup- 
plications to  be  relieved  therefrom,   to  the 
utter  ruin  of  his  country,  and  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  discipline  of  the  British  troops,  by 
diffusing  among  them  a  general  spirit  of  pecu- 
lation ;  and  the  said  Hastin$;s  hath  committed 
a  grievous  offence   in   upholding   the   same 
pernicious  system,  until,  by  his  own  confes- 
sion and  declaration,  in  his  minute  of  the  21  st 
of  May,  1781,  *' the  evils  had  grown  to  so 
great  an  height,  that  exertions  will  be  requir- 
ed more  powerful  than  can  be  made  through 
the  delegated  authority  of  the  servants  of  the 
company  now  in  the  province ;  and  that  he 
far  from  sanguine  in  his  expectations,  that 


even  hie  oum  endeavoure  Vfould  be  attemded 
with  much  euceeee." 

XXVI.— That  at  the  time  of  making  the 
said  treaty,  and  at  the  time  when,  under  co- 
lour of  the  distress  of  the  nabob  of  Oude,  and 
the  failure  of  all  other  means  for  his  relief,  ha 
the  said  Hastings  broke  the  company's  faith 
with  the  parents  of  the  nabob,  and  first  en- 
couraged, and  afterwards  compelled,  him  to 
despoil  them  of  their  landed  estates,  money, 
jewels,  and  household  goods,  and  while  the 
said  nabob  continued  heavily  in  debt  to  the 
company,  he,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  did, 
**  without  heeitcUion,^^  accept  of  and  receive 
from  the  nabob  of  Oude,  and  his  ministers, 
(who  are  notoriously  known  to  be  not  only 
under    his  influence,  but  under  his  absolute 
command)  a  bribe,  or  unlawful  gifl,  or  pre- 
sent, of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, and  upwards :  that  even  if  the  said  pre- 
tended gifl  could  be  supposed  to  be  voluntary, 
it  was  contrary  to  the  express  provision  of 
the  regulating  act  of  the  13th  year  of  his  m»- 
jesty's  reign,   prohibiting  the  receipt  of  all 
presents  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  and 
contrary  to  his  own  sense  of  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  said  act,  declared  upon  a 
similar,  but  not  so  strong  a  case ;  that  is, 
where  the  service  done,  and  the  present  offer- 
ed in  return  for  it,  had  taken  place  before  the 
promulgation  of  the  above  laws  in  India  ;  on 
that  occasion  he  declared,  "that   the  exclu- 
sion  by  an  act  of   parliament  admitted   no 
abatemerU  or  evaaon^  wherever  its  authority 
extended." 

XXVII.— That  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings, confidini^  in  an  interest,  which  he  sup- 
posed himself  to  have  formed  in  the  East-In- 
dia house,  did  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the 
court  of  directors  to  violate  the  said  act,  and 
to  suffer  him  to  appropriate  the  money  so  ille- 
gally accepted  by  him  to  his  own  profit  as  a 
reward  for  his  services. 

XXVIII.— That  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings has  since  declared  to  the  court  of  direct- 
ors, that  when  fortune  threw  a  turn  in  hie 
way  (meaning  the  sum  of  money  above  men- 
tioned) of  a  magnitude  which  could  not  be 
concealed^  he  cho»e  to  apprize  hie  employere  of 
it ;  thereby  confessing,  that,  but  for  the  magni- 
tude of  the  same  rendering  it  difficult  to  be 
concealed,  he  never  would  have  discovered  it 
to  them.  And  the  said  unlawful  present  be- 
ing received  at  the  time  when,  for  reasons 
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directly  oontradielory  to  all  hit  former  re^ 
corded  declarations,  be  did  agree  to  remoTe 
the  aforesaid  troope  from  the  nabob's  domin- 
ions, and  to  recall  the  pensioners  aforesaid,  it 
must  be  presumed  thai  he  did  not  agree  to 
give  the  relief  (which  he  had  before  so  ob- 
stinately refused)  upon  the  grounds  and  mo- 
tives of  justice,  policy,  or  humanity,  but  in 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  money  aforesaid, 
which  in  a  time  of  such  extreme  distress  in 
the  nabob's  affairs  could  not  be  rationally 
given,  except  for  those  and  other  conces- 
sions stipulated  G>r  in  the  said  treaty,  but 
which  had  on  former  occasions  been  refused. 

XXIX.— That  notwithstanding  his,  the 
said  Warren  Uastings*s,  receipt  of  the  present 
of  100,0001.  as  aforesaid,  he  did  violate  every 
one  of  the  stipulations  in  the  said  treaty 
contained ;  and  particularly  he  did  ccmtinue 
in  the  country,  aiMl  in  the  service  of  the  nabob 
of  Oude,  thoM  troops,  which  he  had  so  re- 
cently stipulated  to  withdraw  from  his  country 
and  to  take  from  his  establishment ;  for,  up- 
on the  S4th  of  December  following,  he  did 
order  the  temporary  brigade,  making  10  bat- 
talions of  600  men  each,  to  be  again  put  on 
the  vizier's  list;  although  he  bad  recently 
informed  the  court  of  directors,  through  Ed- 
ward Wbeler,  Esquire,  that  any  benefit  to 
be  derived  t^om  the  nabob's  paying  that  bri- 
gade was  a  /aUaey  and  a  deeepticnf  and  that 
the  same  was  a  charge  upon  the  company, 
and  not  an  atUviation  of  U§  disCresset,  as  well 
as  an  insupportable  burden  to  the  nabob: 
thus  having,  within  a  short  space  of  time, 
twice  contradicted  himself,  both  in  delaratioo 
and  in  conduct. 

XXX.— That  this  measure  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  a  treaty  of  not  three  months  dura- 
tion, was  so  injudicious,  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  aMistant  resident,  Johnson,  "  nothing  less 
than  blows  could  effect  it :"  ha  the  said  resi- 
dent further  adding,  <*  that  the  nabob  was  not 
even  able  to  pay  off  the  arrears  still  due  to  it 
[the  new  brigade  ;]  and  that  the  troops  being 
all  in  arrears,  and  no  possibility  of  present 
payment,  so  lar|^  a  body  assembled  here  [viz. 
at  Luck  now]  without  any  means  to  check  and 
control  them,  nothing  but  disorder  could  fol- 
low. As  one  proof  that  the  nabob  is  as  bad- 
ly off  for  funds  as  we  are,  I  may  inform  you, 
that  his  cavalry  rose  this  day  upon  him,  and 
and  went  all  armed  to  the  palace,  to  demand 
from  IS  to  18  months  arrears,  and  were  with 
great  difficulty  persuadod  to  retire,  which  was 
probably  more  effected  by  a  body  of  troops 


getting  under  anna  to  go  againtt  then,  thad 
any  other  consideration."  But  the  letter  of 
Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  of  the  t4th  of 
December,  giving  the  above  orders  for  tha 
infraction  of  the  treaty,  and  to  which  the  let- 
ter, from  whence  ihe  foregoing  extracts  are 
taken,  is  an  answer,  doth  not  appear,  any 
otherwise  than  as  the  same  is  recited  in  the 
answer. 

XXXI.— That,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
orders and  deficiencies  in  the  revenue  afore- 
said had  continued  and  increased,  and  that 
three  very  large  balances  had  accumulated, 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  cause  the  trea^ 
sury  accounts  at  Calcutta  to  be  examined  and 
scrutinized,  and  an  account  of  another  ar^ 
rear,  composed  of  various  articles,  pretended 
to  have  accumulated  during  seven  years 
previous  to  the  year  1799,  (the  articles  com- 
posing which,  if  they  had  been  just,  ought 
to  have  been  charged  at  the  times  they  sever- 
ally became  due)  was  sent  to  the  resident, 
and  payment  thereof  demanded,  to  the  amount 
of  260,000/.  sterling ;  which  unexpected  de- 
mand, in  so  distressed  a  situation,  did  not  a 
little  embarrass  the  nabob.  But  whilst  he 
and  his  ministers  were  examining  into  the 
said  unexpected  demand,  another,  and  fiflh 
balance,  made  up  of  similar  forgotten  articles, 
was  demanded,  to  the  amount  of  140,000/. 
sterling  more.  Which  said  two  last  de- 
mands did  so  terrify  and  confound  the  nabob 
and  his  ministers,  that  they  declared  that 
the  resident  *'  might  at  once  take  the  country, 
since  justice  was  out  of  the  question." 

XXXII.— That  the  said  Hastings,  in 
order  to  add  to  the  confusion,  perplexity, 
and  distress  of  the  nabob's  affairs,  did  send 
to  his  court  (in  which  he  had  already  a  resi- 
dent and  an  assistant  resident)  two  secret 
agents.  Major  Palmer  and  Major  Davy,  and 
did  instruct  Major  Palmer  to  make  a  variety 
of  new  claims,  one  of  a  loan  to  the  ^>mpany 
of  600,000/.  sterling,  although  he  well  knew 
the  nabob  was  himself  heavily  in  arrear 
to  the  company,  and  was  utterly  unable  to 
discharge  the  same,  as  well  as  in  arrear  to 
his  own  troops,  and  to  many  individuals,  and 
that  he  borrowed  (when  he  could  at  all  bor- 
row) at  an  interest  of  near  thirty  per  cent. 
To  this  demand  was  added  a  new  bribe,  or 
unlawful  presrat  to  himself,  to  the  amount  of 
100,000/.  sterling,  which  he  did  not  refuse 
as  unlawful,  and  of  evil  example,  but  as  m- 
delieate  in  the  nabob's  present  situation  ;  and 
did,  as  if  thu  same  was  his  own  property, 
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preaunie  to  dispose  of  It,  and  to  desire  the 
traniifcr  of  it,  as  of  hii  own  bounty,  to  the 
company  his  masters.  To  this  second  de- 
mand h«,  the  said  Hastings,  added  a  third  de- 
mand of  120,000/.  sterling,  fur  four  additional 
regiments  on  the  nabob's  list,  after  he  had 
■oleranly  engaged  to  take  off  the  ten,  with 
which  it  had  been  burthened  ;  the  whole  of 
the  claims,  through  his  private  agent  afore- 
said, making  the  sum  of  820,000/.  sterling. 

XXXIII.— That  the  demands,  claims, 
he.  made  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings  upon 
the  government  of  Oude,  in  that  year, 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  2,630,000/. 
sterling,  and  being  joined  to  the  arrears  to 
troops,  and  some  internal  failures,  amounting 
to  265,000/.  sterling  more,  the  whole  charge 
arose  to  2,786,000/.  sterling ;  which  was  con- 
siderably more  than  double  the  net  produce  of 
the  nabob's  revenue,  the  same  only  amounting 
to  1,460,000/.  *'  nominal  revenue,  never  com- 
pletely realized." 

XXXIV. — That,  towards  providing  for 
these  extravagant  demands,  he,  the  said  War* 
ren  Hastings,  did  direct  and  authorize  another 
breach  of  the  public  faith,  given  in  the  trea- 
ty of  Chunar.  For,  whereas,  by  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty  aforesaid,  it  was  left  to 
the  nabob's  discretion,  whether  or  not  he 
should  resume  the  landed  estates,  called 
jaghires,  within  his  dominions  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  said  Hastings,  in  defence  of  the 
said  article,  did  declare  that  the  nabob  should  be 
leA  to  the  exercise  of  his  otvn  authority  and 
pleasure  respecting  them,  yet  he  the  said  Hast- 
ings did  authorize  a  violent  compulsion  to  be 
used  toward  the  said  nabob  for  accomplishing 
an  universal  confiscation  of  that  species  of 
landed  property ;  and  in  so  doing  he  did  also 
compel  the  nabob  to  break  his  faith  with  all 
the  landholders  of  that  description,  not  only 
in  violating  the  assurance  of  his  own  original 
grants,  but  his  assurance  recently  given,  when, 
being  pressed  by  the  company,  he  [the  nabob] 
had  made  a  temporary  seizure  of  the  profits 
of  the  lands  aforesaid,  in  the  manner  of  a 
compulsory  loan,  for  the  re-payment  of 
which  he  gave  his  bonds  and  obligations ;  and 
although  he  had  at  the  same  time  solemnly 
pledged  his  faith,  that  he  never  wouki  again  re- 
sort to  the  like  oppressive  measure,  yet  he,  the 
said  Warren  Hastings,  did  cause  him  to  be 
oompelled  to  confiscate  the  estates  of  at 
least  sixty-seven  of  the  principal  persons  of 
his  country,  comprehending  therein  his  own 
nearest   relations,  and    the  ancient  friends 


and  dspeodants  of  his  fiunily;  the  anmial 
value  of  the  said  estates  thus  «^oifigfialed 
amounting  to  436,000/.  sterling,  or  therear* 
bouts,  upon  an  old  valuation,  but  stated  by  the 
resident  Middleton  as  being  found  to  yieki 
considerably  more. 

XXXV.— That  the  violent  and  unjust 
measure  aforesaid,  subversive  of  pruperQr,  ut- 
terly destructive  of  several  ancient  and  conside- 
rable families,  and  most  dishonourable  to  ihm 
British  government,  did  fMroduce  an  universal 
discontent,  and  the  greatest  confusitui  throiifb- 
out  the  whole  country ;  the  said  confiscsied 
lands  being  on  this  occasion  put  to  rackrents, 
and  the  people  grievously  oppressed.  And 
to  prevent  a  possibility  of  redress,  at  least 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  said  confiscated 
estates  were  mortgaged  (it  appecu-ing  cttber- 
wise  impracticable  to  make  an  approach  to- 
wards satisfying  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the 
said  Hastings)  for,  a  great  sum  to  certain  nso- 
rious  bankers  or  money-dealers  at  Benares. 

XXXVI. — That  besides  these  enormous 
demands,  which  were  in  part  made  for  th* 
support  of  several  corps  of  troops  under  Bri» 
tish  officers,  which,  by  the  treaty  €^  Chunar, 
ought  to  have  been  removed,  very  large  extra 
charges,  not  belonging  to  the  military  list  of 
the  said  nabob,  and  several  civil  charges  and 
pensions  were  continued,  and  others  newly  put 
on,  since  the  treaty  of  Chunar  ;  namely,  an 
allowance  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote  of  16,664  ru- 
pees per  month,  (upwards  of  18,664/.  ster- 
ling a  year)   and  an  allowance  to  Trevor 
Wheler,  Esquire,  of  6,000  rupees  per  month 
(or  6,000/.  sterling,  and  upwards  a  year,)  and 
the  whole  of  the  settled  charges,  not  of  a  mili- 
tary nature,  to  British  subjects,  amounting  to 
little  less  than  140,000/.  yearly;  and  if  other 
allowances,   not    included    in    the  estimate, 
were  added,  they  would  greatly  exceed  that 
sum,  besides  much  more,  which  may  justly 
be  suspected  to  have  been  paid,  no  part  whera* 
of  had  at  that  time  boon  brought  forward  to 
any  public  account. 

XXXVII.— That  the  commander  of  ooa 
of  these  corps,  of  whose  burthen  the  said  n»- 
bob  did  complain,  was  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alexander  Hannay,  who  did  fkrm  the  revenues 
of  certain  districts,  called  Baraitch  and  Qo* 
rachpore,  which  the  said  Hastings,  in  tha 
ninth  article  of  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Bri»-. 
tow,  did  estimate  at  23  lacks  of  rupees,  or 
230,000/.  per  annum  ;  but  under  his,  the  snidi 
Uannay^s,  management,  the  coUectioaa  did 
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TMry  gmtly  daeUn* ;  eomplaintt  were  mtde  were  peqMtnUed  with  inpuni^ ;  and  ereo  in 

that  the  oouatriee  aforeiaid  were  harrassed  and  the  capital  city  of  Lucknow,  the  seat  of  the 

oppreesed,  and  the  tame  did  &1I  into  confusion,  sovereign  power,  there  was  no  court  of  justice 

and,  at  last,  the  inhabitants  broke  out  into  a  whatever  to  take  cognizance  of  such  offences, 
general  rebellion. 

XL.— That  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 

XXXVIII.— That  the  &r  greater  part  of  when  he  did  interfere  in  the  government  of 

the  said  heavy  list  was  authorised  or  ordered  Oude,  was  obliged  by  his  duty  to  interfere  for 

by  him,  the  ssjd  Warren  Hastings  for  the  pur*  the  good  purposes  of  government,  and  not 

pose  of  extending  his  own  corrupt  influence,  merely   for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money 

For  it  doth  appear,  that  at  the  time  when  be  therefrom,  and  enriching  his  own  dependants, 

did   pretend,  in  oooformity  to  the  treaty  of  which  latter  purpose  alone  he  did  effect  in 

Chunar  aforesaid,  to  reoMve  the  company's  the  manner  before  mentioned,  but  not  one  of  the 

aarvanta,  "  eUril  and  military,  from  the  court  former.     For  the  said  Hastings,  having  pro- 

and  service  of  the  vizier,"  he  did  aasert  that  cured  the  extraordinary  powers  given  by  and  to 

be  thereby  did  '*  diminish  his  oion  tn/lttanee,  himself  by  his  delegation  of  the  3d  of  July, 

as  well  as  that  of  his  colleagues,  by  narrowing  1781,diddeclarethe8ametoboforthepurpoee, 

the  line  of  patrvnagt ;"  which  proves  that  the  among  many  others,  '*  of  assisting  the  nab«)b 

offices,  pensions,  and  other  emoluments  afore-  vizier  in  forming  such  regulations  as  may  ba 

aaid,  in  Oude,  were  kU  patronage,  aa  his  pa«  necesaary  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  hia 

tronage  could  not  be  diminiahed  by  taking  government  and  the  improvement  of  hia  re- 

away  the  aaid  officea,  Itc.  unleaa  the  aame  venue.**      And  in  consequence  of  the  said 

had  been  aubatantially  of  hia  gift;   and   he  powera  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did,  in  the 

did,  at  the  tioie  of  the  pretended  reiformatioa  treaty  of  Chunar,  obtain  on  article  from  the 

aforesaid,  ezpreaa  both  hia  knowledge  of  the  nabob,  by  which  the  said  nabob  did  promise 

existence  of  the  said  excessive  and  abusive  to  attend  to  his  advice  in  the  reformation  of 

eatabliahoMBta*  aad  hia  aenae  <^  hia  duty  in  his  civil  administration  ;  and  he  did  give  cer- 

taking   them  away;   for  in  agreeing   to  the  tain  instructions  to  the  resident,  Middteton, 

article  in  the  treaty  of  Cbuoar  for  abolishing  to  which  he  did  require  him  to  yield  the  mott 

the  said  eataMiahmenta  he  did  declare  him*  iiHtp/ict/  obedimce ;    and   did  in  one  article 

aelf  "actuated  aolel/  by  motivea  oi  Justice  to  thereof  direct  him  to  urge  the  nabob  to  ea- 

the  nabob,  and  a  regard  to  the  honaw  of  our  deavour  gradually,  if  it  could  not  be  done  al 

nativnai   eharaetmr  f  and,  according  to  his  once,  to  establish  courta  of  adawlet,  [justice} 

own  repraaantalion,  the  aaid  aervaota  of  the  and  that  the  darogaa  [chief  criminal  magia* 

company,  civil  and  military,  "  by  their  num*  trateaj   moulabiea    [conaulting    or  asaistanfe 

bers,  their  influence,  and  tlMcnoraieiwainoiml  lawyera]  and  other  oflicera  ahould  be  aelectedl 

of  their  aalariea,  penaiona,  and  emolumenta,  by  the  miniatera,  with  hia,  the  resident'a,  con* 

were  an  intoleri^>le  burthen  on  the  revenues  currence  :  and  allerwards,  in  his  instructions 

and  authority  of  the  viaier ;  and  expoaed  ua  to  the  resident  Bristow,  desiring  him  to  pur- 

to  the  easy  and  reeenimmU  <ff  the  wMe  cowii-  aue  the  aame  object,  he  declared  hia  opinion^ 

<ry,  by  excluding  the  native  aervanta  and  adhe-  **that  the  want  of  auch  courts,  and  the  ra* 

rente  of  the  vizier  from  the  reward  of  their  treme  liceotiouanesa  occasioned  thereby,   i» 

aervicea  and  attachmeoL**  one  of  the  most  disreputable  defecta  in  his  high* 

neaa  the  nabob'a  government.    And  that  whilo 

XXXIX.-*That  the  revenue  of  the  coun-  they  do  eziat,  every  man  knowa  the  hazani 

try  being  anticipated,  mortgaged,  and  dilapi-  which  he  incura  in  lending  hia  money."     Bai 

dated  by  the  counael,  concurrenoe,  connivance,  he  did  give  him,  the  aaid  reaident,  no  poaitieo 

and  influence,  and  often  by  the  direct  order  ol  inatruction  concerning  the  aame,   auppoatng 

the  said  Warren  Haatinga,  the  whole  civil  the  ealabliahment  of  such  courta  a  matter  e# 

government,  magiatracy,  andadminiatration  of  difficulty ;  and  did  therefore  give  him  a  lati- 

justice,  gradually  dacliaed,  and  at  length  totally  tude  in  hia  proceedinga  therein, 
ceased  through  the  whole  of  the  vaat  provincea, 

which  compoae  the  territory  of  Otide ;  and  na  XLI.— That  the  aaid  reaidtot  Briatow  did, 

power  waa  viaible  therein,  bnt  that  of  tho  however,  in  conformity  to  the  aaid  iaatmo^ 

formera  of  the  revenue,  atiiindad  by  bodiea  of  tiona,  at  laat  given  with  auch  latitude,  endear- 

troops  to  enforce  the  reHefttiffnSi  inaomuch  our  to  prevail  on  the  »md  miniater  gradual" 

that  robberiea,  assassinations,  and  ads  of  ly  to  introduce  courts  of  justice  for  the  cog- 

•rsry  daaeriptioo  of    onlrago  and  violenos  nizancs  of  crioMs,  by  beginning  to  establish  a 
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criminal  court  under  a  natire  judge,  to  judge 
according  to  the  Mahomedan  law  in  the  city 
Luck  now.  But  Hyder  Beg  Kh&n,  a  minis- 
ter of  the  said  Warren  Hastings*!  nomina- 
tion, and  solely  dependent  upon  him  did  elude 
and  obstruct,  and  in  the  end  totally  defeat,  the 
wtablishment  of  the  same. 

XL  IT. —-That  the  obstruction  aforesaid , 
and  the  evil  consequences  thereof,  were  duly 
represented  to  the  said  Hastings  :  and  though 
the  said  Hastings  had  made  it  the  fourth  ar- 
ticle of  a  criminal  charge  against  the  resi- 
dent Middleton,  "  that  he  did  not  report  to 
the  govemour-general,  or  to  the  board,  the 
progress  which  he  had  made  from  time  to 
time  in  his  endearours  to  comply  with  his 
instructions ;  and  that,  if  he  met  with  any 
impediments  in  the  execution  of  them,  he 
bad  omitted  to  state  those  impediments,  and 
to  apply  for  fresh  orders  upon  them  ;"  yet  he, 
the  said  Hastings,  did  give  no  manner  of 
support  to  the  resident  Bristow  against  the 
said  Hyder  Beg  Khdn,  and  did  not  even  an- 
swer several  of  his  letters,  the  said  Bristow's 
letters,  stating  tlie  said  impediments,  or  take 
any  notice  of  his  remonstrances  ;  but  did  at 
length  revoke  his  own  instructions,  declaring 
that  he,  the  said  resident,  should  not  presume 
to  act  upon  the  same ;  and  yet  did  not  fur- 
nish him  with  any  others,  upon  which  he 
might  act,  but  did  uphold  the  said  Hyder  Beg 
Khdn  in  the  obstruction  by  him  given  to  the 
performance  of  ihiO  first  and  and  fundamental 
duly  of  all  government ;  namely,  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  protection  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  subject  against  wrong  and 
violence. 

XLTII.— That  the  said  Hastings  did  after- 
wards proceed  to  the  length  of  criminating 
the  resident  Bristow  aforesaid  for  his  endea- 
vours to  establish  the  said  necessary  court,  as 
an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  nabob's  gor- 
•mment ;  when,  if  the  nabob  in  bis  own  pro- 
per person  and  character,  and  not  the  afore- 
said Hyder  Beg  (who  was  a  creature  of  the 
said  Hastings)  bad  opposed  the  re-establish- 
ment of  justice  in  the  said  country,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  said  Hastings  to  have  pressed 
the  same  upon  him  by  every  exertion  of  his 
influence.  And  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
in  his  pretended  attention  to  the  nabob's  au- 
thority, when  exercised  by  his  the  said  Hast- 
ings's minister  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
courts  of  justice  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  at  the  same  time  that  he  did  not 
hesitate,  in  the  case  of  the  confiscation  of  the 


jaghires,  and  the  proceedings  agamst  &m  am* 
ther  and  grandmother  of  the  nabob,  totally  to 
supersede  his  authority,  and  to  force  his 
inclinations  in  acts,  which  overturned  all  the 
laws  of  property,  cmd  oflTercil  violence  to  all 
the  sentiments  of  natural  affection  and  duty ; 
and  accusing  at  the  same  time  his  instruments 
for  not  going  to  tlie  utmost  lengths  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  said  orders,  is  guilty  of  an  high 
crime  and  misdemeanour. 

XLIV.— That  the  said  Hastings  did  high- 
ly aggravate  his  offence  in  discountenancing 
and  discouraging  the  re-establishment  of  ma- 
gistracy, law,  and  order,  in  the  country  of  Oudc, 
inasmuch  as  he  did,  in  the  eighth  article  of  his 
instructions  to  the  resident  order  him  to 
exercise  powers,  which  ought  to  have  beea 
exercised  by  lawful  magistrates,  and  in  a  man- 
ner agreeable  to  law.  And  in  the  said  article 
he  did  state  the  prevalence  of  rebellion  in 
the  said  country  of  Oude,  as  if  rebellion  conld 
exist  in  a  country,  in  which  there  was  no  ma- 
gistracy, and  no  protection  for  life  or  property, 
and  in  which  the  native  authority  had  no 
force  whatever ;  and  in  which  he  himself 
states  the  exercise  of  British  authority  to  be 
an  absolute  usurpation  :  and  he  did  according- 
ly direct  a  rigorous  prosecution  against  the 
offence  of  rebellion  under  such  circumstances, 
but  *'  with  a  fair  and  impartial  inquiry,** 
when  he  did  not  permit  the  establishment  of 
those  courts  of  justice  and  magistracy,  bj 
which  alone  rebellion  could  be  prevented,  or 
a  fair  and  impartial  inquiry  relative  to  the 
same  could  be  had.  And  particularly  he  did 
instruct  the  said  resident  to  obtain  the  nabob^s 
order  for  employing  some  sure  means  for 
apprehending  certain  zemindars,  and  partien- 
larly  three,  in  the  instructions  named,  whom 
he,  the  said  Hastings,  did  cause  to  be  appre- 
hended upon  what  he  calls  good  information, 
founded  upon  some  facts,  to  which  he  asserts 
he  has  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses, 
*'  that  they  had  the  destruction  of  Colonel 
Hannay  and  the  officers  under  his  command^ 
as  their  immediate  object,  and  ultimately 
the  extirpation  of  the  English  influence  and 
power  throughout  all  the  nabob's  dominions  ;** 
and  that  they  did  still  persevere  in  their  rebel- 
lious conduct  without  deviation,  "  though  the 
nabob's  and  not  our  government,  was  then  the 
object  of  it."  And  he  did  direct  the  said  re- 
sident, if  it  should  appear,  "  on  a  fair  and 
regular  tn^try,  that  their  conduct  towards 
the  nabob  had  been  such  as  had  been  reported 
to  be,  to  insist  upon  the  nabob's  punishinf 
them  with  dtath ;  and  to  treiU  with  tbs 
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rignttr  eTWjMBriiidv,  aiid  ercny  lubject,  who 
■hall  be  tha  letder  in  a  rebellion  against  bia 
autboritj.'* 

XLY.— That  the  crime  of  the  said  Hast- 
ings, in  his  procedure  aforesaid,  was  further 
highly  aggravated  by  his  having  received  in- 
formation of  several  striking  circumstanceS| 
which  strongly  indicated  the  necessity  of  a 
regular  magistracy  and  a  legal  judicature, 
from  the  total  failure  of  justice,  affecting  not 
only  the  subjects  at  large,  but  even  the  reign- 
ing frmily  itself;  as  also  of  the  causes  why 
no  legal  magistracy  could  exist,  and  why  the 
princes  of  the  reigning  &mily  were  not  only 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  assassins,  but  even 
to  a  want  of  the  protection,  which  might  be 
had  from  their  servants  and  attendants,  who 
were  driven  from  their  masters  for  want  of 
that  maintenance,  which  the  princes  their 
masters  could  not  procure,  even  for  them- 
•elves.  And  the  circumstances  aforesaid  were 
detailed  to  him  the  said  Hastings  by  the  resi- 
dent Bristow,  in  a  letter  from  Lucknow,  dated 
the  S9th  January,  1784,  to  the  governour- 
general  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  and  the 
council  of  Bengal,  in  the  terms  following  : 

**  The  frequent  robberies  and  murders,  per- 
petrated in  his  excellency's,  the  vizier's  do- 
minions, have  been  too  oAen  the  subject  of 
my  representations  to  your  honourable  board. 
From  the  total  want  oif  police,  hardly  a  day 
•lapses  but  £  am  informed  of  some  tragical 
event,  whereof  the  baro  recital  is  shocking  to 
humanity.  About  two  months  since  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  assassinate  Rajah  Ticket 
Roy,  the  acting  minister's  confidential  agent; 
but  he  happily  escaped  unhurt.  Nabob  Behar- 
dre,  hi$  kighneu^*  brt^her^  has  not  been  so 
fortunate,  as  will  appear  from  translations  of 
two  of  his  letters  to  me.  No.  I,  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  enclose  for  your  information. 
Although  my  feelings  ere  sensibly  hurt,  and 
my  compassion  strongly  excited  by  tht  di»- 
graceful  and  miaerabtt  ataU  of  poverty,  to 
ufhiek  hie  e»e^Uney*e  brolhere  are  redueedt 
yet,  situated  as  I  am,  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  interfore  with  effect.  My  efforts  on  a 
former  occasion  fitiled  of  success,  and  my 
interposition  now  would  only  eateite  the  resenl- 
ment  of  the  mtmslsr  towarde  the  unhappy  euf^ 
ferere,  in  eoneequenee  ^  their  t^plietUion  to 
me,  from  whom  alohb,  however^  they  hope 
fm  relief  from  their  preeeni  diatrea$f  which, 
their  near  connexion  with  the  visier  consi- 
dered, is  both  shameful  and  unprecedented. 
That  no  regular  courts  of  justice  have  been 
eetablisbed  in  this  country  is    particularly 


pointed  at  in  my  instmctiont,  at  the  mott 
disreputable  defect  in  his  highness's  govern* 
ment :  yet  the  minister  seems  determined  oa 
abolishing  even  the  shadow  of  so  necessary 
an  institution.  The  office  of  chief  justice, 
as  held  by  Molovy  Morobine,  was  ever  nuga- 
tory, but  now  it  is  sunk  into  the  lowest  con- 
tempt. The  original  establishment,  inade- 
quate as  it  was,  is  mouldering  away,  and  the 
officers  now  attached  to  it  are  literally  starv- 
ing, as  no  part  of  their  allowance  has  been 
paid  for  above  six  months  past.  He  himself 
has  proposed  to  resign  his  appointment,  being 
eveiy  way  precluded  from  a  possibility  ^ 
exercising  the  duties  of  it.** 

XL  VI. — That  it  appears  by  the  said  letter, 
and  the  papers  therewith  transmitted,  as  well 
as  other  documents  in  the  said  correspondence, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  distress  brought 
upon  the  nabob's  finances,  certain  of  the  prin* 
ces  his  brethren,  the  children  of  Shuja  nt 
Dowla,  the  late  sovereign  of  the  country, 
were  put  upon  pensions  unsuitable  to  their 
birth  and  rank,  and  by  the  mumanagement  of 
the  minister  aforesaid  (appointed  by  the  said 
Warren  Hastings)  for  two  years  together  no 
considerable  part  of  the  said  inadequate  pen- 
sion was  paid  ;  and  not  being  able  to  main- 
tain the  attendants  necessary  for  their  protec- 
tion in  a  city,  in  which  all  magistracy  and 
justice  was  abolished,  they  were  not  only 
liable  to  suffer  the  greatest  extremities  of 
penury,  but  their  lives  were  exposed  to  the 
attempts  of  assassins.  The  condition  of  one 
of  tho  said  princes,  called  the  Nabob  Bahadur, 
is  by  himself  strongly  expressed  in  three  let- 
ters to  the  said  resident  Bristow,  the  first 
dated  the  28th  of  December,  1783 ;  the  second, 
the  7th  of  January,  1784 ;  and  the  third,  the 
15th  of  January,  1784,  which  letters  were 
duly  transmitted  in  the  despatch  of  the  89th  of 
the  same  month  to  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire, 
and  are  as  follow : 

^*  Your  own  servant  carried  you  the  account 
of  what  he  himself  was  an  eye-witness  to, 
aAer  the  affair  of  hut  night.  These  are  the 
particulars  : — about  midnight  my  aunt  re 
ceived  twelve  woundifrom  a  ruffian,  of  which 
she  died.  I  also  received  six  successive  stabs, 
which  alarmed  the  people  of  the  house,  who 
■et  up  a  shouting;  whereupon  the  assassin 
run  off.  Besides  being  without  food^  or  the 
meane  of  promding  oiiy,  this  misfortune  has 
befoUen  me.  /  am  deeiroue  ^f  eending  tho 
a^gHn  to  your  door.  It  is  your  duty,  both  for 
the  sake  of  God  and  of  Christ,  to  execute  jus- 
tice, and  to  inquire  what  harm  I  have  done  to 
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Ibci  murderor  lufficieiit  to  doMnre  usaaiina- 
taony  or  even  injury.  You  now  uand  in  tfu 
flmce  of  hit  eteeelUney  Vu  vixifT.  I  request 
jou  will  do  me  justice.  What  more  can  I 
say/ 

P.  S.  ''  I  am  also  desirous  to  show  you 
way  wounds," 

From  the  Mtm«,  29M  of  January ^  17S4. 

"  You  may  have  been  duly  informed  of  all 
the  circumstances  relative  both  to  the  murder 
of  the  innocent,  and  of  my  being  wounded,  as 
well  by  my  former  letter,  as  by  the  messen- 
ger, whom  you  sent  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
my  health  ,*  and  I  have  every  reason  to  hope 
from  your  kr  own  kindness,  that  you  will  not 
be  deficient  in  seeking  out  the  assassin. 
/  am  at  thia  moment  overwhelmed  in  mi$for- 
tune.  Whilst  the  Uood  is  flowing  from  my 
voound»f  neither  /,  nor  my  children  ^  nor  my 
atrvantSj  have  wherewitfuU  to  procure  su^ 
uatence ;  nor  have  I  it  in  my  power  either  to 
purchase  remedi«ni,  or  to  reward  the  physi- 
cian— *tit  for  the  eake  of  Ood  alone  that  he 
attenda  me.  Thus  loaded  with  calamity  upon 
calamity,  I  am  unable  to  support  life,  for  I 
find  no  relief  from  any  affliction  either  day  or 
night.  Do  you  now  stand  in  the  place  of  my 
father ;  grant  me  fresh  life  by  speedy  acts  of 
benevolence. 

**  For  these  two  last  years  his  excellency 
oatablisbed  a  pension  for  me  of  twenty  thou- 
sand rupees ;  but  I  never  received  the  full 
amount  of  it,  either  last  year  or  the  year  be- 
fore. Should  it,  however,  be  paid  me,  though 
inadequate  to  my  desires,  I  shall  still  be  ena- 
bled to  support  myself.  From  the  beginning 
of  this  year  to  the  present  time  I  have  not  re- 
ceived a  farthing,  nor  do  I  expect  any,  though, 
if  you  aSbrd  protection  to  the  oppressed,  all 
my  wishes  will  be  accomplished.  I  was  do- 
sirous  of  waiting  on  you  with  my  family, 
that  you  might  be  an  eye-witness  to  their 
condition  ;  but  I  was  advised  not  to  stir  out 
on  account  of  ray  wounds.  What  more  can 
I  say  ?" 

The  following  extraete  art  made  from  the 
third  letter  from  the  tame  prince ;  dated 
January  l&th,  1784. 

"  The  particulars  of  the  late  and  unforeseen 
misfortmie,  with  which  I  have  been  over^ 
whelmed,  are  not  unknown  unto  you;  that 
the  innocent  blood  of  my  aunt,  the  prop  and 
ruler  tf  my  family  j  was  shed,  and  in  the  same 
I  too  was  wounded.    Until  now  I 


leel  the  pain  and  affliction  of  my  wounds  ;  and 
no  per  ton  ha*  regarded  my  aolicitationt  for  r»» 
dresa,  aought  after  the  aaaoMin,  and  brought 
him  to  condign  puniahmenty  yourself  except- 
tdy  '*  In  like  manner,  as  the  honourable 
govemour-gcneral  has  adopted  my  brother 
Saadut  Alia  (Jawn  for  his  son,  and  relieved 
bim  from  the  vexation,  affliction,  and  depend- 
ence of  this  place,  would  it  be  extraordinary, 
that  you  aUo  should,  in  your  bounty  aiid 
favour,  consent  to  adopt  me,  who  do  not  pos- 
sess the  necessaries  of  life,  and  permit  me  to 
attend  you  to  whatever  part  of  the  world 
you  may  travel,  whereby  1  shall  at  all  times 
derive  honour  and  advantage  ?  Formerly, 
us  three  brothers,  Saadut  A lly,Myrza  Jungly 
and  I,  the  poor  and  oppressed  were,  in  the 
presence  of  our  blessed  father,  treated  alike. 
Now  llie  ministers  of  this  government  put 
me  upon  a  footing  with  our  younger  brothers, 
who  have  lately  left  the  zenana,  and  whose 
expenses  are  small.  On  this  scale  which  is 
in  every  respect  insufficient  for  my  main- 
tenance, they  pay  the  pitiful  aUou*ance  only 
when  it  it  their  pleasure  to  do  it.  My  situation 
has  for  years  past  been  increasing  in  wretch^ 
edness  to  a  degree,  that  /  am  in  want  of  daily 
bread,  and  my  tervanta  and  animala  are  dy- 
ing  of  hunger.  My  distreaaea  are  ao  greatf 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  pay  a  daum  to 
to  the  turgeona  for  the  cure  of  my  u^oundt ; 
and  they  too  are  ditcouraged  from  (fording 
me  their  aatiatance,  or  fumiahing  me  with 
medicinet.  How  then  is  it  possible  for  me  to 
exist  1  Considering  you  as  my  patron,  par- 
ticipating in  my  afflictions,  1  have  represent- 
ed the  circumstances  concerning  my  situa- 
tion ;  and  I  hope  from  your  friendship,  that 
you  will  honour  me  with  a  favourable  answer.** 

XL VII.— The  resident  Bristow  did  alao 
receive  a  strong  application  from  three  others 
of  the  brethren  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  call- 
ed MirzaHyder  Ali,  Mirza  Enna3rut  Ali,and 
MirzaSyef  A I i,  representing  their  very  pitiar- 
ble  case,  in  a  letter  of  the  9th  of  March, 
178S,  in  which,  among  other  particulars,  are 
contained  the  following : 

"  Our  situation  is  not  fit  to  be  represented. 
jFV  two  yeart  we  have  not  received  a  hMm 
on  account  of  our  tunc:iw  [assignment  on  the 
revenue]  though  the  ministers  have  annually 
charged  a  lack  of  rupees,  and  never  paid  us 
any  thing.  After  all  toe  are  the  aona  of  Sh^m 
ul  Dowla !  It  is  surprising,  having  such  a 
friend  as  you,  our  situation  is  arrived  at  that 
pass,  that  we  should  be  in  distress  for  dry  bread 
and  elothtt.    Whereas  you  have  done  manjr 
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feocrooi  mIs»  be  pleafed  ao  to  toow  vm  your 
favour,  that  bjr  lome  meani  we  may  receiro 
our  allowances  from  the  company's  treasury, 
and  not  be  obliged  to  depend  upon,  and  solicit 
others  for  it." 

XLVni.— That  one  of  the  princes  afore- 
said, called  the  Mirza  Jungly,  about,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1783,  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  the  dominions  of  the  nabob  of  Oude,  and 
to  leave  his  country  and  connexions  ;  and  as 
the  resident  Bristow,  writing  from  Lucknow, 
bath  observed,  **  he  went  to  try  his  fortune  at 
other  courts  in  preference  to  starving  at  home, 
which  might  have  been  his  fate  by  all  accounts 
at  this  place."    And  the  said  prince  sought 
for  succour  at  the  court  of  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Mahomedan  princes;  but  conceiv- 
ing some  disgust  at  the  treatment  he  met 
with  there,  he  departed  from  thence,  and  on 
the  8th  of  February,  1783,  arrived  at  the 
Mahratta  camp,  while  David  Anderson,  Es- 
quire, was  there  in  the  character  of  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  company,  with  a  view, 
if  his  reception  there  should  not  prove  an- 
swerable to  his  wishes,  to  pass  on  to  the 
sottthward.    And  the  said  Anderson,  proba- 
bly considering  this  event  as  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  honour  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  to  its  interests,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  exhibiting  the  son  and  brother 
of  a  sovereign  prince,  from  whom  the  compa- 
ny had  received  many  millions  of  money,  a 
fugitive  from  his  country,  and  a  wanderer  for 
bread  through  the  courts  of  India ;  and  on  tlie 
other  the  consequences,  which  might  arise 
from  the  Mahrattas  having  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  under  their  influence  a  son  of  the 
late  nabob  of  Oude,  did  without  delay  advise 
Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  of  the  event  afore- 
said ;  and  he  did  also  writo  to  Mr.  Bristow, 
the  resident  at  the  court  of  the  nabob  vizier, 
several  letters  of  the  9th  and  20th  of  Februa- 
ry, and  of  the  6th  of  March  and  6th  of  April, 
1 783,  in  order  that  some  steps  should  be  taken 
for  his  return,  and  establishment  in  his  own 
eountry.     And  the  said  Anderson  did  inform 
the  resident  Bristow,  in  his  letter  aforesaid, 
that  on  the  arrival  of  the  fugitive  prince,  bro- 
ther of  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Oude,  at  the 
Mahratta  camp,  he  did  cause  his  tent  to  be 
pitched  close  to  that  of  Mr.  Anderson ;  but 
flnding  this  not  agreeable  to  the  Malvatta 
general,    Scindia,   he  aAerwards  removed : 
and  that  he  showed  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
English,  and  was  inclined  to  throw  himself 
upon  the:r  gefierosiiy ;  that  he  was  desirous 
Vol.  III.— U 


of  going  to  Oalcotta,  and  dsdarsd,  tbat  if  be, 
the  said  Anderson,  **  would  give  him  tbe  small- 
est encouragement,  he  would  quit  ail  his  fol- 
lowers, and  come  alone,  and  would  take  up 
his  residence  under  his  protection."  And 
the  said  Anderson  did  declare,  that  he  thought 
it  "  would  be  policy,  and  much  to  the  credit 
of  our  government,  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  Mirza  Jungly  in  our  terri- 
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XLIX.— That  the  said  Bristow  did  repre- 
sent the  aforesaid  circumstances   to  Hvder 
Beg  Cawn,  minister  to  the  nabob  of  Oude, 
declaring  it  his  opinion,  "  that  his  highness's 
brothers  thus  taking  refuge  with  a  foreign 
prince  is  a  reflection  upon  the  vizier,  and  it 
would  be  advisable,  that  an  allowance  should 
be  granted  to  him  upon  the  footing  of  his 
brothers,  that  he  might  remain  in  the  pre- 
sence."    But  the  nabob  was  induced  to  reifuse 
to  his  brother  any  oflTer  of  any  allowance 
beyond  the  two  hundred  pounds  per  month, 
allowed,  but  not  paid,  to  his  other  brothers ; 
and  which  the  said  prince  did  observe  to  Mr. 
Anderson,  '*  that  it  was  not  only  inadequate 
to  his  expenses,  but  infinitely  less  (as  the 
truth  was)  than  what  his  excellency  has  set- 
tled on  many  persons  of  inferiour  rank,  who 
have  not  so  good  a  claim  to  his  support : 
and  that  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  live  at  Lucknow,  where  all  his  friende 
and  relations  were,  and  so  many  of  his  infe« 
riours  lived  in  a  state  of  aflluence.**    In  case, 
therefore,  it  could  not  be  increased,  he  re- 
quested leave  to  live  in  the  company's  pro- 
vinces, or   at  Calcutta,  for  that  in  any  of 
these  situations  '*  he  couU  with  less  difficulty 
regulate  his  expenses."    And  he  did  declare, 
that,  if  his  request  was  granted  to  him,  he 
would  immediately  quit  all  prospects  with 
Scindia.     To  these  propositions  he  received 
a  very  discouraging  answer  from  his  brother's 
minister,  containing  a  positive  and  final  refu- 
sal of  any  increase  of  allowance,  obtaining 
only  the  nabob's  permission  to  retire  into  the 
company's    provinces:    but    Mr.   Anderson 
did  not  think  himself  autliorized  to  take  any 
steps  for  the  prince's  retreat  into  the  said  pro- 
vince without  Scindia's  concurrence,  who,  he 
observed,  would  use  every  art  to  detain  him  ; 
and  accordingly  did  offer  him  the  command 
of  a  battalion  of  infantry  to  be  paid  directly 
from  his  own  treasury,  and  6000/.  sterling  a 
year  for  keeping  up  a  corps  of  horse,  and  to 
settle  upon  him  a  landed  estato  of  40001.  a 
year  as  a  provision  for  his  wife  and  cbildren ; 
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which  hooourabW  offara  it  appears  he  did 
eept,  and  did  and  doth  remain  in  the  Mahratr 
taaervice. 

L.— -That  during  the  whole  course  of  this 
transaction  the  said  Warren  Hastings  was 
duly  advised  thereof,  first  hy  a  rery  early  let- 
ter from  the  said  Anderson,  and  afterwards  by 
the  resident  Bristow,  who,  on  the  23d  of 
April,  1783,  transmitted  to  him  his  whole 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Anderson.  But 
what  answer  or  instructions  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  did  give  to  Mr.  Anderson  does  not 
appear,  he  not  having  recorded  any  thing 
upon  that  subject.  But  it  appears  that  to 
the  resident  Bristow,  who  required  to  be  in- 
formed whether  the  reception  of  the  fugitive 
prince  aforesaid  in  the  company's  provinces 
would  meet  his  approbation,  he  gave  no  an- 
swer whatsoever ;  by  which  criminal  neglect, 
or  worse,  with  regard  to  a  brother  of  an  ally 
of  the  company,  who  showed  a  strong  attach- 
ment and  preference  to  the  English  nation, 
and  by  suffering  him  without  any  known  effort 
to  prevent  it,  to  attach  himself  to  the  cause 
and  fortunes  of  the  Mahrattas,  who,  he,  the 
■aid  Hastings,  well  knew,  did  keep  up  claims 
upon  several  parts  of  the  dominions  of  Oude, 
and  had  with  difficulty  been  persuaded  to  in- 
clude the  nabob  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  he, 
having  suffered  him  first  to  languish  at  home 
in  poverty,  and  then  to  fly  abroad  for  subsis- 
tence, and  afterwards  taking  no  step,  and 
countenancing  no  negotiations  for  his  return 
from  his  dangerous  place  of  refuge,  at  the 
same  time  that  several  of  his,  the  said  Hast- 
ings's creatures  had  each  of  them  allowances 
much  more  considerable  than  would  have  su^ 
ficed  for  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  of  him, 
the  said  fugitive  prince— was  guilty  of  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanour. 

LI. — That  the  indigent  condition  before 
related  of  the  other  brothers  of  the  nabob  was 
also  duly  transmitted  to  the  said  Warren 
Hastings,  but  he  did  never  order  or  direct  any 
steps  whatsoever  to  be  taken  towards  the  rO' 
lief  of  the  family  of  a  reigning  prince,  who 
were  daily  in  danger  of  perishing  by  famine 
through  the  effect  of  his  measures,  and  those 
of  a  person,  whom  he  supported  in  power 
against  the  will  and  inclination  of  the  said 
prince  and  his  family. 

LII.— That  the  foregoing  instances  of  the 
penury,  distress,  dispersion,  and  exile  of  the 
reigning  fiunily,  as  well  as  the  general  disor- 
der in  all  the  affairs  of  Oude,  did  strongly 


enforce  the  necessity  of  a  proper  use  of  thm 
British  influeix:e  (the  only  real  govemmeot 
then  existing)  m  the  province  aforesaid  for  a 
regulation  of  the  economy  of  the  vizier^ 
court,  as  well  as  for  the  proper  administration 
of  the  public  cunccrns,  civil  and  military, 
which  were  in  the  greatest  disorder  ;  and  tho 
■aid  Warren  Hastings  was  under  obligatioo 
to  provide  for  the  same,  and  did  himself  un- 
derstand it  to  be  his  duty  so  to  do ;  and  that 
he  was  therein  warranted  by  the  spirit  of  tho 
treaty  of  Chunar,  as  well  as  by  other  uni- 
versal powers  of  control,  and  even  of  super- 
cession,  supposed  by  him  to  exist  in  the  re- 
lation between  tho  British  government  and 
that  of  Oude,  and  accordingly  he  did,  in  his 
instructions  to  the  reskient  Middleton,  to 
which  he  required  his  most  implicit  obedience, 
direct  him  to  sn  interference  in  and  control 
upon  all  the  affairs  concerning  the  revenues, 
the  military  arrangements,  and  all  the  ot^r 
branches  of  the  nabob's  government. 

Llll. — That  upon   his  recall  of  the  said 
Middleton,  he,  in  his  instructions  to  the  resi- 
dent Bristow,  dated  23d  of  October,  1781,  did 
at  large  set   forth  I  he  situation  of  the  court 
and  government  of  Oude,  the  situation  and 
character  of  the  nabob,  of  the  acting  minister, 
and  of  the  British  resident,  at  that  court ;  and 
did  plainly,  distinctly,  and  without  reserve, 
describe  the  extent  of  the  authority  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  last  of  these  persons,  as  well 
as  the  unqualified  compliance  to  be  expected 
from  the  two  former.     And  he  did  according- 
ly declare,  that  *^from  the  nature  of  oureon- 
nexion  with   the  goternment  of   Oude^  and 
from  the  nabob's  incapacity,  a  neceuity  wiii 
for  ever  exist,  while  we  have  the  claim  of  a 
subsidy  upon  the  resources  of  his  country,  of 
exercising  an  influence,  and  frequently  sul^ 
slituling  it  ENTIRELY,  in  the  place  of  an 
avowed   and   constiltilional   authority   in   tkt 
admini»tration  of  his  {the  nabob**)    govern' 
ment ;"  and  he  did  further  in  the  said  instruc- 
tions, namely,  in  instruction  the  fourth,  di- 
rect the  said  resident  in  the  words  following  : 
"I  must  have  recourse  to  you  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  system  in  that  government ; 
nor  can  I  omit,  whilst  I  express  my  reliance 
on  you  for  that  purpose,  to  repeat  the  senti- 
ments, w^hich  I   expressed  in  the  verbal  in- 
structions, which  I  gave  at  your  departure, 
that  there  can  be  no  medium  in  the  relation  6e* 
tween  the  resident  and  the  ministery  but  either 
the  resident  must  be  the  slave  and  vassal  of  CAa 
ministeTy  or  the  minister  at  the  absolute  dispo' 
sal  of  the  resident.^    And  he,  the  said  Hiwt- 
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iBft,  did  ilMte,  b  Um  aaid  artkU  of  the  in- 
•tniclioM  aibrwaid,  that  though  the  cooduct 
of  the  mad  Hyder  Beg  KhlUi  had  heen  high- 
ly reprebeotible,  aod  that  he  was  much  dis- 
pleaMd  thereat,  he  would  prefer  him  to  anj 
other,  on  account  of  hii  ability  and  know- 
ledge of  business,  with  the  following  proviso, 
'*  if  he  would  submit  to  hold  his  office  on  such 
conditioiM  as  I  require.  He  exists  by  his  de- 
pendence on  the  influence  of  our  government. 
It  must  be  advisable  to  try  him  by  the  mode 
of  conciliation ;  at  the  same  time  that  in  your 
Jinal  eoiwtnaiion  with  him  it  will  be  neceesary 
to  declare  to  him,  in  the  pkuneti  UrmSy  the 
feoting  and  condition,  on  which  he  shall  be  pet' 
miOmi  to  retain  bis  place ;  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  a  dismission,  and  a  scrutiny  into  his 
conduct,  if  he  refuses  it.  In  the  hmt  place, 
I  will  not  receive  from  the  nabob,  <u  hi*  let- 
ters dictated  by  the  sptril  of  oppontion ;  but 
■hall  consider  every  such  attempt  <u  an  innUi 
OH  our  government.  In  the  second  place,  I 
■hall  expect,  that  nothing  is  done  in  his  offi- 
cial character  but  with  your  knowledge  and 
participalion.** 

LIV.-->That  the  said  Hastings  having  de- 
scribed, in  the  manner  aforesaid,  the  relative 
situation  of  the  resident  and  minister,  he  did 
■Ute  aleo  the  relative  situation  of  the  said 
minister  and  his  master  the  nabob,  declaring, 
'*  that  the  minister  did  hold  wUheut  eontntl 
the  unparticipated  and  entire  administation, 
with  all  the  powers  annexed  to  that  govern- 
ment ;  the  nabob  being,  at  he  ever  muti  be  in 
the  hande  of  aome  pereon,  a  mere  cypher  in 
hia"  [the  minister's.]  And  having  thus 
stated  the  subordination  of  the  minister  to 
the  resident,  and  the  subordination  of  the 
nabob  to  the  minister,  be  did  naturally  de- 
clare, *<  that  the  first  share  of  the  responsibili- 
ty would  rest  upon  the  said  resident."  And 
be  did  further  declare,  "  that  the  other  condi- 
tions did  fblbw  distinctly  in  their  places,  be- 
cause he  did  consider  the  reaident  at  reeponaim 
bUfor  them." 

LV.— That  for  the  direction  of  the  resi- 
dent  in  the  exercise  of  so  critical  a  trust, 
wherein  all  the  true  and  substantial  powers, 
of  government  were  in  an  inverted  relation 
and  proportion  to  the  oflkial  and  ostensible 
authorities,  and  in  which  the  said  Hastings 
did  suppose  the  necessity  constantly  existing 
for  exercising  an  influence,  and  frequently  for 
substituting  entirely  the  British  authority  "  in 
the  place  of  the  avowed  and  constitutional 
government,"  be,  the  said  Hastings,  did  pro 


perly  leave  the  resident  a  diecretiooary  power 
for  bis  deviation  from  any  part  of  his  instruc- 
tions ;  interposing  a  caution  (or  his  security 
and  direction,  that,  as  much  as  he  could,  be 
would  leave  the  subject  Iree  for  his  (the 
said  Hastings's)  correction  of  it ;  and  would 
instantly  inform  him,  or  the  board,  according 
to  the  degree  of  its  importance,  with  his  rea^ 
sons  for  it. 

LVI.— That  besides  the  institution  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  as  before  recited,  four  other 
principal  objects  in  the  reformation  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Oude  were  expressly  recommended  to 
the  residents  Middleton  sjmI  Bristow,  and 
must  be  understood  to  be  the  conditions,  up- 
on which  the  said  Hastings  must  have 
meant  to  have  it  understood,  that  the  acting 
minister  of  Oude  was  to  bold  his  employ- 
ment, namely,  the  limitation  of  the  nsiwb's 
personal  expenses ;  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
bob's troops  in  number,  and  the  change  in 
arrangement ;  the  appointment  of  proper  col- 
lectors for  the  revenues  ;  and  tlie  appointment 
of  proper  officers  for  all  Darts  of  the  executive 
administration, 

LYII. — That  the  first  object,  namely,  that 
of  the  limitation  of  the  nabob's  personal  ex- 
penses, and  separating  them  from  the  public 
establishments,  he,  the  said  Hastings,  did 
state  as  the  first  and  fundamental  part  of  his 
regulation,  and  that,  upon  which  all  the  others 
would  depend ;  and  did  declare,  *'  that  in 
order  to  prevent  the  vizier's  alliance  from 
being  a  clog  instead  of  an  aid  to  the  compa- 
ny, Ou  moat  eaaenticU  part  is  to  limit  and  sc- 
parate  bis  personal  disbursements  from  the 
public  accounts  :  they  muat  not  exceed  what 
he  has  received  in  any  of  the  last  three 
years."  And  as  to  the  public  treasury  and 
disbursements,  he,  the  said  Hastings,  did,  in 
the  said  instructions,  wholly  withdraw  them 
from  the  personal  management  or  interibrence 
of  tho  nabob,  and  did  expressly  order  and 
direct,  «  that  they  should  be  under  the  aole 
management  of  the  ministers,  with  the  resi- 
dent's concurrence."  And  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  resident  Bristow,  in  October, 
1782,  he  the  said  Hastings  did  order  and  di- 
rect him  in  every  point  of  the  instnictioiui  to 
Middleton,  not  revoked  or  qualified  by  his 
then  instructions,  to  which  he  did  require  hii 
[the  said  resident  Bristow's]  "  most  attentive 
and  literal  obedience." 

LVin.— That  the  said  resident  Bristow 
did,  in  consequence  of  the  renewal  to  him  of 
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the  nid  instrocdoiM  ms  tforMaid,  endearour 
lo  limit  and  put  in  order  tho  nabob'i  expeo- 
sea ;  but  Ira  wu  in  that  particular  traversed 
and  counteracted,  and  in  the  end  wholly  de- 
feated, by  the  minister  Hyder  Beg  Kh&n. 
And  though  the  obstructions  aforesaid,  agree- 
ably to  the  instructions  given  to  Middleton, 
and  to  him,  the  said   Bristow,  were  repre- 
■ented  to  the  said  Warren  Hastings  by  the 
resident  aforesaid,  yet  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings did  give  no  kind  of  support  to  the  said 
resident,  or  take  any  steps  towards  enabling 
him,  the  said  resident,  to  effectuate  the  said 
necessary  limitation  and  distribution  of  ex- 
penses, by  himself  the  said  Hastings  order- 
ed and  prescribed  ;  nor,  if  he  disapproved  the 
proceedings  of  the  said  resident,  did  he  give 
him  any  instructions  for  the  forbearance  of 
the  same,  or  for  the  exerting  his  duty  in  any 
other  mode ;  nor  did  he  call  for  any  illus- 
tration from  him  of  any  thing  doubtful  in  his 
correspondence,  nor  state  to  him  any  com- 
plaint made  privately  of  his  conduct,  in  order 
to  receive  thereon  an  explanation  ;  but  he  did 
leave  him  to  pursue,  at  his  discretion,  the  ex- 
tensive powers  before  described,  to  effect  the 
reformation,  which  he  was  directed  to  accom- 
plish under  the  responsibility  denounced  to 
him  as  aforesaid,  if  he  should  fail  therein,  as 
be  was  supposed  to  be  substantially  invested 
with  all  the  powers  of  government. 

LIX.— That  instead  of  the  said  support  or 
instruction,  he,  the  said  Hastings,  did  counte- 
nance, or  more  probably  cause  or  direct  a  re- 
presentation to  be  made  to  him  by  the  acting 
minister  of  the  nabob  of  Oude,  complaining 
grievously  of  the  proceedings  of  the  resident 
aforesaid,  as  usurpations  on  the  nabob's  autho- 
rity, and  indignitiee  on  his  person.    And  al- 
though he,  the  said  Hastings,  did  instruct  the 
resident,  Bristow,  to  inform  the  said  Hyder 
Beg  Kh&n,  that  he  would  not  receive  from 
the  nabob,  as  his,  letters  directed  by  the  spirit 
of  opposition,  but  should  consider  every  such 
attempt  as  Jum  [the  minister's]  as  an  insult 
oo  our  government ;  yet  ho  did  receive,  as  Ait, 
the  nabob's  own  letters,  and  as  written  from 
the  impressions  on  his  own  mind,  and  as  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  judgment,  letters  to 
the  same  effect  as  those  written  by  the  minis- 
ter, although  he  had  declared  upon  record,  that 
the  said  **  nabob  was  a  mere  cypher  in  his 
the  said  minister's  hands,"  and  "  that  he  had 
dared  to  use  both  the  nabob's  name,  and  even 
his  seal,  affixed  to  letters  either  directed  to 
the  nabob,  or  written  as  from  him  without  his 
knowledge ;"  and  although  he  did  assert,  or 


record  aa  aforesaid,  that  in  a  letter,  which  h» 
had  lately  received  from  the  nabub,  the  min- 
ister bad  the  presumption  lo  make  the  nabob 
declare  that  wiiich  was  tnu  to  be  false ;  and 
that  "  his  making  use  uf  ilio  nabob  m  such 
a  manner  did  show  how  thiu  the  veil  was  by 
which  he  covered  hit  own  act* ;  and  that  such 
arlihces  would  only  lend  to  make  them  the 
more  criminal  from  the  fuUehood  and  dupU» 
city  wiih  wldch  they  were  associated.^ 

LX. — That  the  said  Hastings  did  act  up- 
on the  letters  pretended  to  be  written  by  th* 
nabob,  as  well  as  on  those  actually  written 
by  the  minister,  without  previously  commu- 
nicating the  matter  of  the  said  complaint  to 
the  said  resident,  and  did  give  credu  to  fbo 
same ;  and  coming  as  aforesaid  from  a  person 
by  himself  (the  said  Hastings)  charg<xi  with 
artifice,   falsehood,  and  duplicity,   and   with 
abusing  to  his  own  evil  purpos&s  the  name  and 
seal  of  his  master,  without  his  knowledge, 
and  without   any   previous  inquiry   into  the 
Gucta    and  circumstances ;    and   did  thereon 
ground  an  accusation  against  the  said  resi- 
dent, Bristow,  before   the  board  at  Calcutta, 
in  which  he  did  represent  the  conduct  of  the 
said    Bristow,   in   attempting    to  limit    th« 
household  expenses  of  thu  nabob,  as  an  indig- 
nity, '*  which  no  man  living,  however  mean 
his  rank  in  life,  or  dependent  his  condition  in 
it,  would  permit  to  be  exercised  by  any  oth- 
er, but  with  the  want  or  forfeiture  of  every 
manly  principle."     And  he  did  further  ac- 
cuse the  said  Bristow,  for  that  in  his  proceed- 
ings in  the  regulation  of  the  nabob's  house- 
hold "  he  should  receive  to  himself,  or  Mr. 
Cowpcr  for  him,  or  a  treasurer  for  both  (the 
arrangement  has  never  been  well  defined)  the 
money  assigned  for  the  support  of  tiie  nabob's 
household  ;  issue   it   as  he  pleased,  not    to 
the  nabob,  but  to  the  menial  officers  of  hie 
household  :  dispose  of  his  superfluous  horses, 
and  other  cattle;  determine  how  many  elo- 
phonts  were  necessary  to  the  state  of  the  vi- 
zier of  the  empire  ;  the  number  of  domestics 
for  his  attendance  ;  and  pry  into  the  kitchen 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quantity 
of  victuals  which  ought  to  be  dressed  in  it ; 
control  the  accounts  of  these  disbursements  ; 
and  appropriate  to  his  own  use  (for  that  the 
consequence  was  inevitable,  if  he  chose  it) 
the  residue  produced  by  thoso  economical  re- 
trenchments." 

L  XI.— That  the  said  charge  is  malicious 
and  insidious,  because  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce proper  officers  for  the  management  of 
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hoQMhold  apenflM,  to  eontideimble,  timt  the 
•aid  Hattingfl  hma  stated  the  allotment  for 
the  same  at  300,000/.  sterling  yearly,  and 
that  other  accounts  hare  carried  it  to  400,000/. 
sterling,  and  upwards,  and  to  keep  proper  and 
regular  accounts  thereof,  was  a  necessary 
regulation,  and  agree^le  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Di^ob,  and  by  no  means  a  degradation  either 
of  his  pereoQ  or  authority,  which  was  specially 
provided  for  in  the  regulations,  as  no  expense 
could  be  incurred  but  by  his  own  personal 
warraot  under  his  sign  manual ;  nor  doth 
there  appear  therein  any  thing  but  what  is 
of  absolute  necessity  to  prevent  embezzle- 
tnent  to  his  prejudice.  And  the  said  Hast- 
ings hath  declared,  in  the  5ih  article  of  the 
instmctioas  to  the  said  resident,  that  no  ad- 
ministration  can  be  properly  conducted  with- 
out regular  offices;  and  that  in  the  whole 
province  oC  Oude  *<  there  was  not  on«,  the 
wMt  being  engrossed  by  the  minister:"  of 
which  minister,  in  the  14th  article,  he  de- 
clares his  suspicion,  that  the  nabob  did  not 
receive  the  whole  and  punctual  payment  of 
the  sum  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  the 
household,  but  that  some  part  had  been  by 
him  withheld  from  the  nabob ;  and  that,  from 
private  information  he  had  lately  received,  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  actually 
the  ease.  And  the  said  Hastings  well  knew 
that  the  nabob's  household  had  been  ill  con- 
ducted ;  that  the  allowances  of  his  servants 
had  not  been  paid;  that  his  distress  was 
tcandalous ;  and  that  his  nearest  relations 
were  in  a  (hmishing  condition  :  and  the  said 
Hasting  did  also  well  know  that  the  house- 
hold of  the  nabob  was  provided  for  or  neg- 
lerted,  not  at  his  own  discretion,  but  at  that 
of  the  said  Hyder  Beg  Kh&n;  and  he  did, 
in  the  14ih  article  aforesaid,  instruct  the  re- 
sident Bristow  to  show  every  ostensible  and 
external  mark  of  respect  to  the  nabob,  in  or- 
der to  induce  him  to  bea>me  himself  the 
mover  of  every  act  necessary  for  the  advanc- 
ing of  his  own  interests,  and  the  discharge  of 
hi^  debts  to  the  company,  declaring,  **  that 
they  never  could  be  effected  while  the  minis- 
ter retained  that  ascendancy  over  him,  which 
he  at  present  holds  by  the  means  of  a  nearer 
and  more  private  intercourse,  and  by  affect- 
ing to  be  the  mediator  of  his  rights  against  the 
claim*  of  our  government.**  And  thesaid  Hast- 
ings did  further  well  know,  that  there  was  no 
way  of  ascertaining  the  payment  of  the  assign- 
ment for  the  nabob's  household,  either  for  the 
general  purposes  of  their  destination,  or  to 
tne  particular  objects  to  which  they  ought  to 
be  applied,  without  regular  offices  of  receipt 


and  of  account,  which  might  provent  the  said 
minister  Hyder  Beg  KhAn,  or  the  British 
resident,  or  any  other,  from  embezzling  or 
misapplying  the  same.  But  the  total  want 
of  offices  aforesaid  in  every  department  of 
government  did  fbmish  occasion  of  conceal- 
ing all  frauds,  clandestine  presents,  or  peo- 
sions  to  a  governour-general,  commander-io* 
chief,  or  other  servant  of  the  company. 

LXII.— That  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
who  did  pretend  so  deep  a  concern  for  the  in- 
dignities supposed  to  be  suffered  by  the  nabob, 
merely  in  the  limitation  and  regulation  of  un- 
necessary expenses  relative  to  his  kitchen, 
domestics,  &c.  did  show  no  attention  or  com- 
passion to  the  said  nabob,  when,  in  the  year 
1 779,  the  said  nabob  represented  that  the  pen- 
sions of  his  old  servants  for  thirty  years,  the  ez^ 
penses  of  his  &mily  and  kitchen,  together  with 
the  jaghiree  of  his  grandmother,  mother,  and 
aunts,  and  of  his  brothers  and  dependants, 
given  for  their  support,  were  not  regtUaUd, 
but  ttopped, 

LXIII. — That  the  other  articles  of  regu- 
lation, namely,  the  reform  of  the  troops  ia 
number  and  in  arrangement,  the  appointment 
of  proper  collectors  for  the  revenues,  and  tho 
general  constitution  of  officers  for  the  execo* 
tive  administration,  were  in  like  manner  to- 
tally defeated  by  the  said  Hyder  Beg  KhAn. 
And  the  said  Hastings  did  receive  a  chargo 
from  him,  and  did  adopt  it  as  his  own,  repre- 
senting the  endeavours  of  the  resident  to  act 
in  the  regulations  aforesaid  agreeably  to  the 
spirit  of  his  instructions,  and  in  confidence 
of  the  powers  vested  in,  and  the  respon- 
sibility imposed  upon  him,  the  said  resident, 
as  usurpations  of  the  authority  and  pre- 
rogative of  the  nabob ;  and  he,  the  said  Hast- 
ings did  make  criminal  charges  thereon 
against  the  said  resident  Bristow,  of  whidi 
charges  the  council  board  did,  on  hearing  the 
same,  and  the  defence  of  the  said  Bristow, 
fuUy  acquit  him. 

LXIV.— That  the  said  Hastings,  by  abeW 
ting  Hyder  Beg  KhAn,  a  person  described  by 
him  as  aforesaid,  in  his  opposition  to  all  the 
plans  of  necessary  reformation  proposed  bj 
the  said  Hastings  himself,  and  having  tuf* 
gested  no  other  whatever  in  lieu  thereof,  to 
answer  the  purposes,  for  which  he  had  stipu* 
lated  in  the  treaty  of  Chunar  for  the  interfe- 
rence ot  the  resident  in  every  branch  of  tbo 
nabob's  government,  did  thereby  fruitrato 
every  one  of  the  good  end*  proposed  by  hia 
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in  tha  said  treaty  of  Chunar,  and  did  grociljr 
abuse  his  trust  in  giring  the  exorbitant  pow- 
ers before  recited,  and  asserting  tbcm  to 
exist  in  the  British  resident,  without  suffer- 
ing them,  even  in  appearance,  to  answer  any 
of  the  proper  and  justifiable  ends,  for  which 
any  power  or  influence  can  or  ought  to  exist 
in  any  government. 

LXV. — That  there  is  just  ground  to  vio- 
lently presume,  that  not  only  the  letters  in 
the  name  of  the  nabob  aforesaid  were  dictated 
to  him  by  his  minister  Hyder  Beg  KhAn,  in 
whose  hands  the  said  Hastings  has  described 
his  master  to  be  "  a  mere  cypher,"  &c.  but 
which  Hyder  Beg  was  the  known  intttrument 
of  the  said  Hastings ;  but  that  the  conduct  and 
letters  of  complaint  of  the  said  Hyder  Beg 
were,  in  effect  and  substance  prescribed  and 
dictated  to  him  by  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings, or  his  secret  agent,  Palmer,  by  his  direc- 
tion ;  because  it  is  notorious,  that  the  powers 
of  the  said  Hyder  Beg  were  solely  supported 
by  him,  the  said  Hastings,  who,  according  to 
the  state  of  favour  or  displeasure  in  which  he 
stood,  hath  frequently  promised  him  sup- 
port, or  threatened  him  with  dismission  and 
punishment :  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  that  he  would  take  so  material  a  step 
as  to  oppose  the  company's  resident,  acting 
under  the  instructions  of  the  governour-gene- 
ral  and  council,  and  to  accuse  him  with  so 
much  confidence,  and  in  a  manner  so  different 
from  the  usual  style  of  supplication  on  all 
other  occasions  employed  by  that  court,  if  he 
had  not  been  previously  well  assured  that  his 
writing  in  that  manner  would  be  pleasing  to 
the  person  upon  whom  he  solely  depended  for 
his  power,  his  fortune,  and  perhaps  for  his 
life.  Secondly,  because,  when  it  suited  the 
purposes  of  the  said  Hastings,  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  is,  in  the  year  1784,  to  remove 
the  resident  Bristow  aforesaid  from  his  office, 
a  letter  from  the  nabob  was  laid  before  the 
council  board  at  Calcutta,  proposing,  that  in 
order  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  said  Bris- 
tow*s  application  to  Europe  for  redress,  the 
said  Hastings  should  send  him  draughts  of 
letters,  which  he,  the  said  nabob,  would  write 
in  his  own  name  and  character  to  the  king, 
to  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  to  the  court  of 
directors,  expressing  himself,  in  the  letter 
aforesaid,  in  the  words  following :  viz.  *•*  to 
prevent  his  [Bristow's]  applying  to  Europe, 
send  me,  if  j/ou  think  proper,  the  draughts  of 
letters,  which  /  may  write  to  the  king,  the 
vizier,  and  the  chiefi  of  the  company.'* 
Thirdly,  that  though  the  said  Hastings,  and 


his  secret  agent  Palmer,  did  pretend,  and  posi- 
tively assert,  that  they  had  no  share  in  the 
letters  aforesaid  from  the  nabob's  and  his 
minister,  there  was  an  original  note  to  tha 
nabob's  letters  of  accusation,  referring  to  dis- 
tinct parts  and  specified  numbers  of  the  agent 
Palmer's  secret  correspondence  with  the  said 
Warren  Hastings ;  and  the  said  letter,  with 
the  said  reference,  was,  through  inadvertence, 
laid  before  the  board. 

LXVL— That  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
having  thrown  the  government  of  Oude  into 
great  confusion  and  distress,  and  thereby  pre- 
vented the  discharge  of  the  debt,  or  pretend- 
ed debt,  to  the  company,  did  by  all  the  said 
intrigues,  machinations,  and  charges,  aim  at 
the  filling  the  said  office  of  resident  at  Oude 
with  his  own  dependants,  or  by  himself  per- 
sonally, as  it  appears,  that  he  did  first  pro- 
pose to  place  in  the  said  office  his  secret 
agent,  Palmer,  and  that  aHerwards,  when  ha 
was  not  able  to  succeed  therein,  he  did  pro- 
pose nominally  to  abolish  the  said  office,  but 
in  vfRsci  to  fill  it  by  himself;  proposing  to  iho 
council,  and  rendering  himself  responsible 
(but  not  in  fortune)  for  the  payment  of  tha 
company's  debt  witiijn  a  certain  given  time,  if 
he  were  permitted  and  commissioned  by  tha 
council  to  act  for  the  board  in  that  province  ; 
and  did  inform  them,  that  ho  was  privately 
well  assured  that  in  a  few  days  ho  should  rfr- 
ceive  an  invitation  to  that  effect ;  and  he  did 
state  (as  in  the  year  1781  he  had  stated  as  a 
reason  for  his  former  delegation)  *'  that  tha 
state  of  the  country  was  so  disordered  in  its 
revenue  and  administration,  and  the  credit 
and  influence  of  the  nabob  himself  so  much 
shook  by  the  late  usurptUion  of  his  authority, 
and  the  contests  which  attended  it,  as  to  re- 
quire tlie  accession  of  an  extraneous  aid  to 
restore  the  powers,  and  to  reanimate  the  con- 
stitution of  his  government ;"  although  he  tha 
said  Hastings  did  for  a  long  time  before  attri- 
bute the  weakness  of  his  government  to  an 
extraneous  interference.  And  the  said  coun- 
cil, on  his  engagement  aforesaid,  did  consent 
thereto ;  and  ho  did  accordingly  receive  a 
commission,  enabling  him  to  act  in  the  affairs 
of  Oude,  not  only  as  the  resident  might  have 
done,  but  as  largely  as  the  council-general 
might  legally  delegate  their  own  powers. 

LXVII.— That  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings, in  accepting  the  said  commission,  did 
subject  his  character,  and  the  reputation  of  his 
office,  to  great  imputations  and  suspicions  hy 
taking  upon  himself  an  inferiour  oflSce,  out  of 
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whidi  aaodMr  liid  npoo  his  intrigues  been  ro- 
mored  by  a  perpetual  obstruction,  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  perform  his  du* 
Ij,  or  to  obej  his  instruciions ;  and  he  did 
increase  the  said  grounded  suspicions  by  ex- 
ercising that  office  in  a  government,  from 
whence  it  was  notorious  he  had  himself  re- 
ceived an  unlawful  git\  and  present  from  the 
ministers,  and  in  which  he  had  notoriously 
■ufTered  many,  and  had  himself  actually  di- 
rected some  acts  of  peculation,  by  granting 
Tarious  pensions  and  emoluments,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  revenue  of  a  distressed  country, 
which  be  was  not  authorised  to  grant. 

LXYIII.— That  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings  did  proceed  unto  the  said  province  of  Oude 
uiider  colour  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the 
disorders  described  to  be  existing  in  the  same, 
and  for  the  recovery  of  the  company's  pretend- 
ed debt.  And  tlie  said  Warren  Hastings, 
who  had  thought  fit  to  recall  the  company's 
resident  appointed  to  that  office  by  the  court 
of  directors,  and  to  suspend  his  office,  did, 
notwithstanding,  of  his  own  choice  and  selec- 
tion, and  on  his  own  mere  authority,  take 
with  hia  in  his  progress  a  large  retinue,  '^and 
a  numerous  society  of  English  gentlemen,  to 
compose  his  fiunily,"  which  he  represents  as 
necessary;  although  in  a  letter  from  that 
^wj  place,  to  which  he  took  that  very  nu- 
Bierous  society,  he  informs  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, '*  that  his  own  consequence,  and  that 
of  the  nation  he  represents,  are  independent 
cX  show ;"  and  after  his  arrival  there,  he,  the 
said  Warren  Hastings,  did  write  from  Luck- 
now,  the  capital  of  that  province,  a  letter 
dated  the  30th  of  April,  1784,  to  the  court  of 
directors,  in  which  are  several  particulars  to 
the  following  purport  or  tenour,  and  which 
he  points  out  to  the  directors  "  to  be  circum- 
stances of  no  trivial  information,"  namely, 
'*  that  he  had  found,  that  the  lands  in  that  pro- 
vince, as  well  as  in  some  parts  more  immedi- 
ately under  the  company,  have  suffered  in  a 
grievous  manner,  being  completely  exhausted 
of  their  natural  moisture  by  the  total  failure 
of  one  entire  season  of  the  periodical  rains," 
with  a  few  exceptions,  which  were  produced 
only  ''  by  the  uncommon  labour  of  the  hus- 
bandman." And  in  a  letter  to  Edward  Whe- 
ler,  E<iquire,  a  member  of  the  council-gene- 
ral, from  Benares,  the  SOth  of  September, 
1784,  he  says  that  "  theptiMie  revenues  had 
declined  with  the  failure  of  the  cultivation  m 
tkret  iueceMive  ytart;  and  all  the  stores  of 
grain,  which  the  prowUnce  of  the  husband- 
man (aa  bo  was  informed  wm  their  custom) 


in  defiance  of  the  vigtUmct  of  tke  aumila 
[collectors]  domfesfine/y  reterved  far  Ihtir 
9wn  «j>e,  were  of  course  exhausted,  in  which 
state  no  person  would  accept  of  the  charge  of 
the  collections  on  a  positive  engagement,  nor 
did  the  rain  fall  till  the  10th  of  luly."— And 
in  another  letter,  dated  from  Benares,  the  1st 
of  October  following,  he  repeats  the  same  ac- 
counts ;  and  that  the  "country  could  not  bear 
further  additions  of  expense ;  that  it  had  no 
inUtf  of  trade  to  supply  the  issues,  that  were 
made  from  it  ;'*  [the  exceptions  stated  thera 
being  inconsiderable]  "  therefore  every  rupeOf 
which  is  drawn  into  your  treasury  [the  com- 
pany's] firom  its  circulation,  will  accelerato 
the  period  at  which  its  ability  must  cease  to 
pay  even  the  ttipulcUed  eubeidy"  Notwith- 
standing this  state  of  the  country,  of  which  ho 
was  well  apprized  before  be  left  Calcutta, 
and  the  poverty  and  distress  oi  the  princo 
having  been  frequently  but  in  vain  represent- 
ed to  him,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  forbear 
his  oppressive  exactions,  he  did,  in  order  to 
furnish  the  council  with  a  colour  for  permit- 
ting him  to  recall  the  company's  resident,  and 
to  exercise  the  whole  powers  of  the  company 
in  his  own  person  without  any  check  what- 
soever, or  witness  of  his  proceedings,  ex- 
cept the  persons  of  his  own  private  choice, 
make  the  express  and  positive  engagement 
aforesaid,  which,  if  understood  of  a  real  and 
substantial  discharge  of  debt  for  the  relief  of 
the  total  of  the  company's  finances,  was  gross- 
ly fallacious ;  because,  at  the  very  time,  ho 
must  have  been  perfectly  sensible,  that  in  tho 
then  state  of  the  revenues  and  country  of 
Oude  (which  are  in  effect  the  company's  rero- 
nues,  and  the  company's  country)  (he  debt,  or 
pretended  debt  aforesaid,  asserted  to  bo 
about  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  there- 
abouts, could  not  be  paid  without  contracting 
another  debt,  at  an  usurious  interest,  without 
encroaching  on  the  necessary  establishinentSy 
or  on  private  property,  or  on  the  pay  of  the 
army,  or  without  grievous  oppression  of  tho 
country,  or  all  these  altogether.  And  it  doth 
appear,  that  one  hundred  thousand  pouodi 
towards  the  said  payment  of  debts  was  bor- 
rowed at  Calcutta  by  the  nabob's  agent  there, 
but  at  what  interest  is  not  known.  It  ap- 
pears also,  that  other  sums  were  borrowed  for 
arrear  of  the  interest,  on  which  40,000/.  ster- 
ling appears  in  the  company's  claims  for  tho 
current  year,  and  that  various  deductions  wero 
made  from  the  jaghires  restored  to  the  bo* 
gums,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  nabob's 
fiimily ;  and  it  did  and  doth  appear,  that  aa 
arrear  is  still  due  to  the  old  and  new  brigtdo, 
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but  whtlher  the  tame  be  growing  or  not,  doth  useful  or  responsible  superintendence  in  th« 

not  appear ;  yet  he  hath  not  hesitated  to  assert,  British,  and  no  freedom  in  the  nabob's  gorern- 

that  he  had  "  prorided  for  the  compleU  dis-  ment ;  for  he  did  confirm  the  sole,  unpartici- 

charge  in  otu  year  of  a  debt  contracted  by  pated,  and  entire  administration,  with  all  tht 

the  aeeumuliUion  of  manjf,  and  from  a  coun-  powers  annexed  to  the  government,  on   the 

try,  whose  resources  have  been  wasted  and  minister  Hyder  Beg  Kh^n,  to  whom  he  pre- 

dissipated  by  three  successive  years  of  drought  vailed  on  the  nabob  vizier  to  commit  the  entire 

and  one  of  anarchy."    But  the  said  Hastings  charge  of  his  revenues,  although  he  knew  that 

never  did   even  realize  the  payments  to  be  his  master  was  a  cypher  in  his  hands  ;  that  he 

made  in  the  first  year  (as  he  confesses  in  the  "  had  affixed  bis  seal  to  letters  written  without 

■aid  letter)  except  by  an  anticipation  of  the  his  knowledge,  and  such  as  evidently  tended 

second  ;    and  though  he  states  in   his  letter  to  promote  Hyder  Beg  Khan's  influence  and 

aforesaid    the    following    facts   and  engage-  interest ;"  that  his  said  master  did  not  consi- 

roents,  that  is  to  say,  '*  t?uU  a  recovery  of  ao  der  him  as  a  minister  of  his  choice,  but  as  an 

lor^e  a  part  of  your  property   [the  compa-  instrument  of  his  degradation  ;  that  "  he  exists 

ny's]  will  aSbrd  a  seasonable  and  substantial  as  a  minister  by  his  dependence  on  the  Cal- 

relief  to  the  necessities  of  your  government,  cutta  government,  and  that  the  nabob  himself 

and  enable  it  (for  such  is  my  confident  hope)  had  no  other  opinion  of  him  ;  that  it  is  by  its 

to  begin  on  the  reduction  of  your  debt  ai  intC'  declared  and  most  obvioue  support  alone  that 

real  before  the  conclusion  this  year  (I  mean  he  could  maintain  his  authority  and  influence." 

the  year  of  this  computation.)"     Whereas  And  in  his  instructions  to  his  secret  agent, 

the  said   Warren    Hastings  did  apply   the  Major  Palmer,  dated  6th  of  May,  1782,  to 

whole  produce  of  the  revenue  to  the  mere  pay  ease  his  mind,  and  remove  his  jealousy  with 

of  some  part  of  the  British  army  in  Oude  ;  regard  to  British  interference,  he  did  instruct 

and  did  not  mention   in  his  correspondence  him  "  that  much  delicacy  and  caution  will  be 

that  he  had  remitted  any  money  whatsoever  required  in  your  declarations  on  this  subject, 

to  Calcutta,  nor  to  any  other  place  (except  lest  they  should  be  construed  to  extend  to  an 

the  fiAy  thousand  pounds  taken  from  Almas  immediate  change  in  the  administration  of  his 

Ali  Khdn,  and  said  to  be  remitted  to  Surat)  affairs  or  the  instruments  of  it.     Their  per- 

ibr  the  said  "  substantial   relief,"  in  conse-  sons  must  be  considered  as  eacred^  while  they 

quence  of  the  said  pretended  **  recovery  of  act  with  the  participation  of  our  influence.^ 

property,"  admitting,  that  it  had  been  sug-  This  distinction  the  nabob  undrrstande;  nor 

gested  to  him  and  not  by  him  denied,  that  he  will  it  be  either  neces.«ary  or  proper  to  allude 

had  *' disappointed   the  popular  expectation  to  it,  unless  he  himself  should  first  introduce 

by  not  adopting  the  policy,  which  he  had  on  the  subject."     And  the  said  Hastings  did  as- 

tke  conception  of  better  grounds^  rejected ;  sume,  as  to  a  dependant  of  the  lowest  order, 

nor  did  he  begin  the  reduction  of  the  interest  to  prescribe  to  him  the  conditions  on  which  he 

debt*  at  the  time  stated,  nor  at  any  time ;  is  lo  hold  his  place,  to  threaten  him  withscrti- 

but  the  whole  (he  well  knowing  the  state  of  tinies  into  his  conduct,  with  dismission,  with 

the  country  from  whence  the  resources  afore-  punishment ;  that  he  was  guilty  of  falsehood 

■aid  were  by  him  promised)  was  a  premeditat-  and  duplicity  ;  and  that  he  had  made  his  mas- 

ed  deceit  and  imposition  on  the  board  of  coun-  ter  assert  what  was  true  to  be  false ;  that  he 

oil,  his  colleagues,  and  on  the  court  of  direct-  suspected  he  had  withheld  from  his  master  what 

ors,  his  masters.  he  ought  to  have  paid  to  him — that  the  event  of 

his  having  prevailed  on  the  nabob  to  entrust  him 
LXIX. — That  no  traces  of  regulation  ap-  as  aforesaid  was,  according  to  his,  the  said 
pear  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings^s  own  letter,  written  to  the  said  Hyder 
Hastings  during  his  residence  at  Lucknow  in  Beg  Khdn  himself,  "  an  accumulation  of  dis- 
confbrmity  to  the  spirit  and  intentions  of  the  tress,  debasement,  and  dissatisfaction  to  the 
treaty  of  Chunar,  or  of  his  instructions  to  nabob,  and  of  disappointment  and  disgrace  to 
Middleton  and  Bristow,  or  of  the  proposed  ol>-  me.  Every  measure,  which  he  had  himself 
jects  of  his  own  commission.  But  he  did,  in  proposed,  and  to  which  he  had  solicited  my 
lieu  thereof,  pretend  to  free  the  nabob's  go-  assistance,  has  been  so  conducted  as  to  give 
▼ernment  fi'om  the  interference  of  the  com-  him  cause  of  displeasure  ;  there  are  no  officers 
pany's  servants,  and  the  usurpation  (as  he  established  by  which  his  affairs  could  be  re- 
calls it)  of  a  resident,  and  thereby  to  restore  it  gularly  conducted  ;  mean,  incapable,  and  in- 
to its  proper  tone  and  energy;  whereas  the  digent  men  have  been  appointed  aumila  ol 
lasMurea  he  took  were  mich  m  to  1mv«  no  the  district,  without  autlxnrity,  and  without  tb« 
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«f  piNQMl  proCaetioo ;  iocm  of  tbem 
hftTe  been  nordered  by  the  xemindan,  and 
tbot«  XMBindan,  instead  of  punishment,  have 
been  permitted  to  retain  their  zemindaries 
with  independent  authority ;  all  the  other 
temindars  suffered  to  rise  up  in  rebellion,  and 
to  insult  the  authority  of  the  sircar,  without 
any  attempt  made  to  suppress  them  ;  and  the 
company's  debl,  instead  of  being  discharged 
by  the  assignments,  and  extraordinary  sources 
of  money  provided  for  that  purpose,  is  likely 
to  exceed  eren  the  amount  at  which  it  stood 
at  the  time  in  which  the  arrangement  with  his 
excellency  was  concluded.  The  growth  of 
CAese  eviU  was  early  made  known  to  me,  and 
their  c2fee<s  foreboded  in  the  tame  order  and 
manner  ae  they  have  sines  come  to  peus.  In 
auch  a  state  of  calamity  and  disgrace,  I  can 
no  longer  remain  a  passive  spectator;  nor 
would  it  be  becoming  to  conceal  my  senti- 
ments, or  qualify  the  expression  of  them.  I 
BOW  plainly  tell  you,  that  you  are  ans  wet  able 
for  every  misfortune  and  defect  of  the  nabob 
▼izier*s  government."  And  afler  giving  or- 
ders, and  expressing  some  hopes  of  better  be- 
haviour, he  adds,  ^*  If  I  am  disappointed,  you 
will  impose  on  me  the  painful  and  humiliating 
necessity  of  acknowledging  to  him  that  I  have 
been  deceived,  and  of  recommending  the  ex- 
amination of  your  conduct  to  his  justice,  both 
for  the  redress  of  his  own  and  the  company *■ 
grievanoet,  and  for  the  injury  sustained  by 
both  in  their  mutual  connexion.  Do  not  re- 
ply  to  me,  that  what  I  have  written  is  from 
the  suggestion  of  your  enemies  ;  nor  imagine 
that  I  have  induced  myself  to  vrrite  in  such 
plain  and  declaratory  terms,  without  a  clear 
inflight  into  all  the  consequences  of  it,  and  a 
fixed  determination  upon  them." 

L XX. —That  the  aforesaid  being  the  tenour 
of  the  power  of  the  said  minister,  and  such 
his  character,  as  given  by  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  himself,  who  did  originally  compel 
the  nabob  to  receive  him,  who  did  constantly 
support  htm  against  the  nabob  his  master,  as 
well  as  against  the  company's  resident ; — the 
delivering  over  to  such  person  his  master,  his 
family,  his  country,  and  the  care  of  the  British 
inier^nts  therein,  without  control  or  public  in- 
spection, was  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour. 

L XXI. —That  the  next  person,  whom  the 
said  Hastings  did  invest  with  power  in  the 
■aid  country,  was  a  certain  opulent  and  pow* 
•rful  native  manager  of  revenue,  called  Almas 
AH  KhAn,  closely  connected  with  the  said 
Hyder  B<*g  Kbin;   and  to  whom  the  said 


Hyder  Beg  Kh&n,  aa  the  said  Hastbgs  haa 
admitted,  **  had  entrusted  the  greatest  part  of 
his  revenues,  without  any  pledge  or  security 
for  his  fidelity."  And  afierwards  the  said 
Hastings  charges  the  said  Almas  Ali  with  an 
intention  of  removing  from  the  nabob's  do- 
minions ;  he  slates,  **  as  taking  with  him,** 
and  therefore  being  possessed  of  "  an  immense 
treasure,  the  fruits  of  bis  embezzlements  and 
oppressions,  and  an  army  raised  for  its  pro- 
tection." 

LXXTI.— That  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
was,  or  pretended  to  be,  impressed  with  the 
evil  character,  dangerous  designs,  and  immo- 
derate power  of  the  said  Almas  Ali ;  that  ha 
did  insert,  among  his  instructions  to  the  resi- 
dent Bristow,  an  order  of  a  dangerous  and 
unwarrantable  nature,  in  which  upon  hia,  tha 
said  Hastings's,  simple  allegation  of  offences 
not  accurately  described  or  specified  with 
regard  either  to  the  fact,  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  or  the  proof,  he  was  required  to  urge 
the  nabob  to  put  him  to  death,  with  many 
qualifications  in  the  said  instructions,  fiiU  of 
fraud  and  duplicity,  calculated  to  ensnare  tho 
said  resident  Bristow,  and  to  throw  upon  him 
tlie  responsibility  of  the  conduct  of  the  said 
Almas  Ali  Khdn,  if  he  should  continue  at 
large  contrary  to  his  orders,  or  to  reject  him, 
the  said  resident,  to  the  shame  and  scandal  of 
apprehending  and  putting  to  death  by  means, 
which,  in  the  circumstances,  must  necessarily 
be  such  as  would  be  construed  into  treachery ; 
he,  the  said  Almas  Ali  Khdn,  being  from  na- 
ture and  situation  suspicious  and  watchful, 
and  being  at  that  very  time  in  the  collection, 
or  farmer  of  the  most  important  part  of  the 
revenues,  with  an  extensive  jurisdiction  an- 
nexed, and  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thousand  of 
his  own  troops ;  and  having  been  recently 
accepted  by  the  resident  Middleton  as  security 
for  large  sums  of  money  advanced  by  tha 
bankers  of  Benares  to  the  use  of  the  East* 
India  company ;  which  orders  ( if  the  said 
resident  would  or  could  have  executed  tbem  ) 
must  have  raised  a  universal  alarm  among  all 
the  considerable  men  of  the  country  concerned 
in  the  government,  and  would  have  been  a 
means  of  subverting  the  public  credit  of  th« 
company  by  the  murder  of  a  person  engaged 
for  very  great  sums  of  money,  that  had  been 
advanced  for  their  use. — And  the  said  instmo- 
tions  are  as  folio weth  : 

*^  If  any  engagement  shall  actually  subsist 
between  them  at  (he  time  you  have  charge  of 
the  residency,  it  must,  however  exceptionabia, 
be  faithfully  observed ;   but  if  he  has  bean 
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Siilty  of  any  criminal  offence  to  the  nabob, 
■  roaster,  for  which  no  immunity  is  provided 
in  the  engagement,  or  he  shall  break  any  one 
of  the  conditions  of  it,  I  do  most  strictly  en- 
join you,  and  it  must  be  your  special  care  to 
endeavour,  either  by  force  or  eurprise,  to  secure 
his  person  and  bring  him  to  justice.  By 
bringing  him  to  justice  I  mean,  that  you  urge 
the  nabob,  on  due  conviction,  to  punUh  him 
with  death,  as  a  necessary  example  to  deter 
others  from  the  commission  of  the  like  crimes; 
nor  roust  you  desist  until  this  is  effected. — I 
cannot  prescribe  the  means ;  but  to  guard 
myself  against  the  obloquy,  to  which  I  may 
be  exposed  by  a  forced  misconstruction  of  this 
order  by  those  which  may  hereafter  be  em- 
ployed in  searching  our  records  for  cavils  and 
informations  against  me,  I  think  it  proper  to 
forbid,  and  protect  against  the  use  of  anyyV-au- 
dulent  artifire  or  treachery  to  accompliah  tfu 
end  which  I  have  pre$cribed ;  and  as  you  alone 
are  privy  to  the  order,  you  will  of  course  ob- 
serve the  greatest  secrecy,  that  it  may  not 
transpire ;  but  I  repeat  my  recommendation  of 
it,  as  one  of  the  first  and  most  essential  duties 
of  your  office." 

LXXTII. — That  among  the  reasons  as- 
signed for  putting  to  death  the  said  Almas 
Ali,  which  the  raid  Hastings  did  recommend 
directly  and  repeatedly  to  the  resident,  "  as 
one  of  the  first  and  most  essential  duties  of 
his  office,"  was  in  substance,  *^  that  by  his 
extensive  trust  with  regard  to  the  revenues  he 
had  been  permitted  to  require  independency  ; 
that  the  means  thereof  had  been  long  seen,  and 
the  effects  thereof  foretold  by  every  person 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  government,  ex- 
cept those  immediately  interested  in  it :"  and 
he,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  did  also  charge 
the  said  Almas  Ali  with  embezzlement  of  the 
revenues,  and  oppression  of  the  people ;  and 
nothing  appears  to  disprove  the  same,  but 
much  to  give  groimd  to  a  presumption,  that 
the  said  Almas  Ali  did  grievously  abuse  the 
power  committed  to  him,  as  farmer  and  col- 
lector of  the  revenue,  to  the  great  oppression 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries,  which  had 
been  rented  to  him  by  Hyder  Beg  Khftn,  with 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  said  Warren 
Hastings. 

LX  XI v.— That  the  resident  Bristow, 
declining  the  violent  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Almas  AH,  deceitfully  ordered  by  the  said 
Warren  Hastings,  did,  on  weighty  reasons, 
drawn  from  the  spirit  of  the  said  Hastings's 
own  instructions,  recommend,  that  his  the 


said  Almas  Ali  KhAn^s,  farms  of  revenue,  or 
a  great  part  of  them,  should  be,  on  the  expi- 
ration of  his  lease,  taken  out  of  his  hands,  as 
being  too  extensive,  and  supplying  the  means 
of  a  dangerous  power  in  the  country  ;  but  yet 
he  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  not   only 
continue  him  in  the  possession  of  the   said 
revenues,  but  did  give  him  a  new  lease  there- 
of for  the  term  of  five  years.     And  on  this 
renovation  and  increase  of  trust  the  said  W^ar- 
ren  Hastings  did  not  consent  to  produce  the 
informer,  upon  whose  credit  he  had  made  his 
charge  of  capital  crimes  on  the  said  Almas  Ali, 
and  he  directed  him  to  be  put  to  death,  or  call 
upon  him  to  make  good  his  charges  ;  but  in- 
stead of  this,  totally  changing  his  relation  to 
the  said  Almas  Ali,  did  himself  labour   to 
procure  from  all  part  attestations  to  prove  him 
not  guilty  of  the  perfidy  and  disloyalty,  of 
which  the  said  Hastings  himself  appears  to 
have  been  to  that  time  his  sole  accuser,  as  he 
hath  since  been  his  most  anxious  advocate; 
but  though  he  did  use   many  endeavours  to 
acquit  Almas  Ali  of  his  intended  flight,  yet 
concerning  his  embezzlements  and  oppressions, 
the  most  important  of  all  charges  relative  to 
that  ofthe  revenue  and  collection,  he  the  said 
Hastinjrs  hath  made  no  inquiry  whatever,  by 
which  it  might  api  ear  that  he  was  not  as  fully 
guilty  thereof  as  he  had  always  represented 
him  to  be.     But  some  time  after  he  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  had  arrived  at  Lucknow,  in 
tlie  year  1784,  he  suggested  to  the  said  Almas 
Ali  Kh6n  the  advance  to  the  company's    use 
a  sum  of  money,  amounting  to  fifty   thousand 
pounds,  or  thereabouts  ;  and  the  said  suggest- 
ed advance  was  (as  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
asserts,  no  witness  or  document  of  the  trans- 
action  appearing)  "  cheerfully,  and    without 
hesitation,  complied  with,  considering  it  as  an 
evidence  eeaeonably  offered  fur  the  general  re- 
futation of  the  charges  of  perfidy  and  disloy- 
alty;"— which  practice   of  charging  wealthy 
persons  with  treason  and  disloyalty,  and  af- 
terwards acquitting  them  on  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money,  is  highly  scandalous  to  the 
honour,    justice,   and   government   of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  the  offence  is  highly  aggravated 
by  the  said  Hastings's  declaration  to  the  cotirt 
of  directors,  that  the  charges  against  Almas 
Ali   Khfln   have  been  too  laboriously  urged 
against  him;  and  carried  at  one  time  to  such 
an  excess  as  had  nearly  driven  him  to  aban- 
don his  country  ^^for  the  preservation  of  hia 
life  and  honour  ;"  and  thus  to  give  "  a  colour 
to  the  charges  themselves,"  when  ho  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  did  well  know,  that  he  him- 
self did  consider  as  a  crime,  and  did  make  it 
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•n  wticb  in  a  Ibmial  accotaUoii  against  the 
rMident  Middlelon,  that  he  did  not  inform  him 
the  said  Hastings  of  the  supposed  treasons  of 
Almas  Ali  Khikn,  and  of  his  design  to  aban- 
don the  country,  when  he  himself  did  most 
laboriously  urge  the  charges  against  him ;  and 
when  no  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made 
against  the  life  of  the  said  Almas  Ali  Khdn, 
•xcept  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings  himself. 

LXXV.— That  the  sum  of  fiAy  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  or  thereabouts,  publically  tak- 
en  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  as  an  (u(- 
VQMce  for  the  use  of  the  company,  if  given  as 
a  consideration,  or  fine,  on  account  of  the 
renewal  for  a  long  term  of  civil  authority  and 
military  command,  and  the  collection  of  the  re- 
▼enues  to  an  immense  amount,  the  same  being 
mt  least  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling 
yearly,  was  so  totally  inadequate  to  the  inte- 
rest granted,  that  it  may  justly  be  presumed 
it  was  not  on  that,  or  on  any  public  ground  or 
eooditioo,  that  the  said  Hastings  did  dele- 
gate, out  of  all  reach  of  resumption  or  cor- 
rection, a  lease  of  boundless  power  and  enor- 
mous profit,  for  so  long  a  term  to  a  known  op« 
prsMOur  of  the  country. 

LXXVI.—That  Warren  Hastings  being 
at  Lucknow  in  consequence  of  his  deputa- 
tion aforesaid,  did,  in  his  letter  from  that  city, 
dated  SOth  of  April,  1784,  recommend  to  the 
court  of  directors,  "  as  his  Itut  and  ultimate 
Aoptf,  that  their  wisdom  would  put  a  JInal  pe- 
riod to  the  ruinous  and  ditreputabU  tyttem 
of  interference,  whether  avowed  or  eecretf  in 
the  affairs  of  the  nabob  of  Oude  ;  and  with- 
draw for  ever  the  ii\/luenee  by  which  it  is  main- 
tained ;**  and  that  they  ought  to  confine  their 
views  to  the  solo  maintenance  of  the  old  bri- 
gade stationed  in  Oude  by  virtue  of  the  first 
treaty  with  the  reigning  nabob ;  expressing 
himself  in  the  following  words  to  the  court  of 
directors :  "  If  you  transgress  that  line,  you 
may  extend  the  diairHnUion  of  patronage,  and 
add  to  the  fortunee  of  individuale,  and  to  the 
nominal  richea  of  Great  Britain;  but  your 
oien  interests  will  suffer  by  it ;  and  the  ruin 
of  a  great  emd  once  fUmri^ng  nation  will 
be  recorded  a$  the  toorfc  of  your  adminietro' 
tion,  u)ith  an  evSriaeting  reproach  to  the  Bri^ 
tieh  name.     To  this  reasoning  I  shall  join 
the  oUigationt  ofjtatice  and  good  faith,  which 
cut  ^  every  pretest  for  your  exerdeing  any 
power  or  authority  m  thie  country,  a$  long  as 
the  oovereign  of  it  fu(^  the  engagemenU  As 
kae  artieUd  with  you,** 


LXXVII.—That  it  appears,  by  the  eitra- 
ordinary  recommendation  aforesaid,  asserted 
by  him,  the  said  Hastings,  to  be  enforced  by 
the  "  ohligatione  of  justice  and  good  faith/* 
that  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  said  letter,  had  made  an  agree- 
ment to  withdraw  the  British   interference, 
represented  by  him  "  as  a  ruinous  and  disre- 
putable system,"  out  of  the  dominions  of  the 
nabob  of  Oude.     But  the  instrument  itself  in 
which  the  said  agreement  is  made,  (if  at  all 
existing)  does  not  appear ;  nor  hath  the  said 
Hastings  transmitted  any  documents  relative 
to  the  said  treaty,  which  is  a  neglect  highly 
criminal ;  especially  as  he  has  informed  the 
company,  in  his  letter  from  Benares,  '*  that 
he  has  promised  the  nabob  that  he  will  not 
abandon  him  to  the  chance  of  any  other  mode 
of  relation  ;  and  most  confidently  given  him 
assurance  of  the  rat\/Scation  and  eor\/lrmation 
of  that,  which  he,  the  said  Hastings,  had  es- 
tablished between   his  government  and  tha 
company ;"  the  said  confident  easurance  be- 
ing given  to  an  agreement  never  produced, 
and  made  without  any  sort  of  authority  from 
the  court  of  directors  ;  an  agreement,  preclud- 
ing on  the  one  hand,  the  operation  of  tha 
discretion  of  his  masters  in  the  conduct  of 
their  affairs,  or,  on  the  other,  subjecting  them 
to  the  hazard  of  an  imputation  on  their  faith, 
by  breaking  an  engagement  confidently  made 
in  their  name,  though  without  their  consent, 
by  the  first  officer  of  their  government. 

That  the  said  Hastings,  further  to  preclude 
the  operation  of  such  discretionary  conduct 
in  the  administration  of  this  kingdom,  as  cir- 
cumstances might  call  for,  has  informed  tha 
directors,  that  he  has  gone  so  far  as  even  to 
condition  the  existence  of  the  revenue  itself 
with  the  exclusion  of  the  company,  his  mas- 
ters, from  all  interference  whatsoever  ;  for  in 
his   letter  to   Mr.  Wheler,  dated    Benarea, 
20th    September,    1784,  are   the    following 
words :  "  the  aumils  [collectors]  demanded 
that  a  clause  should  be  inserted  in  their  en- 
gagements, that  they  were  to  be  in  full  force 
for  the  complete  term  of  their  leases,  provided 
that  no  foreign  authority  was  exercised  over 
them ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  their  engagO' 
ments  were  to  cease  whenever  they  should  b§ 
interrupted  in  their  functions  by  the  interfsm 
rente  of  an  English  agent.     This  requisitioB 
was  officially  notified   to  me  by  the  actmg 
minister,  and  referred  to  me  in  form  by  tha 
nabob  vizier,  for  my  previous  consent  to  it  i  I 
encouraged  it,  and  I  gave  my  consent  to  iC*' 
And  the  said  Hastings  has  been  guilty  of 
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the  high  praaumptioo  to  inform  his  nid  mat- 
ters, that  he  haa  taken  that  course  to  compel 
them  not  to  violate  the  assurances  given  by 
him  in  their  name : — "  there  is  one  condi- 
tion, [namely,  the  above  condition,]  which 
tuerUuUljf  eonneetM  the  eoT\/irmaii<m  of  the 
eettUment  U»e{f  toUh  the  intereets  <^f  the  com^ 
pony." 

LXXVIII.— That  thesaid  Warren  Hast- 
ings,  who  did  show  an  indecent  distrust  of 
the  company's  faith,  did  endeavour,  before 
that  time,  at  other  limes,  namely,  in  his  in- 
•tructions  to  his  secret  agent,  Major  Palmer, 
dated  the  6ih  of  May,  of  1782,  to  limit  the 
confidence  to  be  reposed  in  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  the  duration  of  his  own  power,  in 
the  following  words  in  the  6th  article :  **  It  is 
very  much  my  desire  to  impress  the  nabob 
with  a  thorough  confidence  in  the  faith  and 
justice  of  our  government ;  that  is  to  say,  m 
my  owrit  while  I  am  at  the  head  of  it :  I  can- 
not be  answerable  for  the  acts  of  others  inde- 
pendent of  me.'* 

LXXIX.— That  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
togs  did,  in  his  letter,  dated  Benares,  the  Ist 
of  October,  1784,  to  the  court  of  directors, 
write,  *'  that  if  they  [the  directors]  manifested 
00  tymptorne  of  an  Hnlended  interference,  the 
objects  of  his  engagements  will  be  obtained  ; 
%ut  if  a  different  policy  shall  be  adopted  ;  if 
new  agents  are  Bent  into  the  country,  and 
armed  with  authority  for  the  purposes  of  ven- 
geance or  corruption  {for  to  no  other  toill 
they  be  applied;)  'if  new  demands  are  made 
on  the  nabob  vizier,  ^and  accounts  over- 
charged on  one  side,  with  a  wide  latitude 
taken  on  the  other,  to  swell  his  debt  beyond 
the  means  of  payment ;  ^if  political  dangers 
are  portended,  to  ground  on  them  the  pl«i  of 
burthening  his  country  with  unnecessary  de- 
fences and  enormous  subsidies ;  ^or  if  even 
abstaining  from  direct  eneroaehnent  on  the 
nabob^a  riglu*,  your  government  shall  show  but 
a  degree  of  pertonal  kindness  to  the  partisans 
of  the  late  usurpation,  or  by  any  construc- 
tive indication  of  partiality  and  dissatifac- 
tion  furnish  grounds  for  the  e^eciation  of 
an  approaching  change  of  system ; — I  am 
■orry  to  say  that  all  my  labours  will  prove 
abortive." 

LXXX. — ^That  all  the  measures  depre- 
cated in  future  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
with  a  refereoce  to  former  conduct,  in  his  aeve- 
ral  letters  aforesaid^  being    (so  far  as  tha 


■ame  are  intelligible)  six  in  number,  hav« 
been  all  of  them  the  proper  acts  and  roeasurea 
of  the  said  Warren  Hastings  himself;  for  be 
did  himself  first  of  all  introduce,  and  did  af^ 
terwards  continue  and  support  that  interfe- 
rence (which  he  now  informsi  the  court  of  di- 
rectors *'  is  ruinous  and  disreputable,"  and 
which  the  very  n/mptoms  of  an  itUention  to 
renew  he  considers  in  the  highest  degree  dan- 
gerous;) he  did  direct,  wiih  a  controlling  and 
absolute  authority  in  every  department  gov- 
ernment, and  in  every  district  in  the  domin- 
ions of  tl>e  nabob  of  Dude. — Secondly,  the 
appointment  of  sgents,  which  was  eminently 
the  act  of  his  own  administration;  he  not 
only  retaining  many  agents  in  the  country  of 
Oude,  both  '*  secret  and  avowed"  but  also 
sending  some  of  them,  in  defiance  to  the  or- 
ders of  that  very  court  of  directors,  to  whom, 
in  his  said  letter  of  the  1st  of  October,  1784, 
be  assigns  "  vengeance  and  corruption  ^  at 
the  only  motives,  that  ran  produce  such  ap- 
pointments.— Thirdly,  that  he  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings  did  inRtnict  one  of  the  said  agent* 
and  did  charge  him  upon  pain  of"  a  drwdful 
responsibility  "  to  perfoim  sundry  acts  of 
violence  against  persons  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction, and  nearest  relation  to  the  prince ; 
which  acts  were  justly  liable  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  ^*  vengeance"  in  the  execution,  and 
which  he,  in  his  reply  to  the  defence  of  Mid- 
dleton  to  one  of  his  charges,  did  declare  to 
be  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  "  corruption  in 
the  relaxation." — Fourthly,  tliat  he  did 
raise  new  demands  on  the  vizier,  "  and  over- 
charge accounts  on  one  side,  and  take  a  wide 
latitude  on  the  other,*'  by  sending  up  a  new 
and  before  unheard>of  overcharge  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  and  upwards,  not 
made  by  the  resident,  or  admitted  by  tha 
vizier;  and  by  adding  the  same,  did  swell 
his  debt  "  beyond  the  means  of  payment  ;*' 
and  did  even  insert,  as  the  ninth  article 
of  his  charge  against  Middleton,  "  his  omit- 
ting to  take  any  notice  of  the  additional 
balance  of  rupees  26,48,571,  stated  by  the 
accotmtant-general  to  be  due  from  the  vizier 
on  the  30th  of  April,  1780,"  to  which  he  did 
add  fourteen  lacks  more,  making  together  tha 
above  sum. — Fifthly,  that  he,  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  did  assign  "  political  danger  "  in 
his  minute  of  the  13th  of  December,  1779, 
for  burthening  the  said  nabob  of  Oude  "  with 
unnecessary  defences  and  enormous  subsi- 
dies," with  regard  to  which  he  then  declared, 
that  "  it  was  our  part,  not  his  (the  nabob^i) 
to  judge  and  to  determine."— And  sixthly,  that 
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Im  did  B9t  onlf  fhow  Uw  dvai^  but  the  fact  of 
p^raooal  kiudaen  to  ibo  putisaiw  of  what  bo 
bore  calb,  aa  well  aa  in  another  letter,  and  in 
one  minute  of  cooaultation,  a  ^'  late  usurpa- 
tion,*' be  having  rewarded  the  principal  and 
most  obnoxious  of  the  instruments  of  the 
■aid  late  usurpation  (if  such  it  was)  Rich- 
ard Johnson,  Esquire,  with  an  honourable 
and  profitable  embassy  to  the  court  of  the 
Disam. 

LXXXI.— That  the  said  Warren  Hast^ 
in|{s,  therefore,  by  assuming  an  authority, 
which  he  himself  did  consider  as  an  luurpo- 
fien,  and  by  acts,  in  virtue  of  that  usurped 
aathority,  done  in  his  own  proper  person, 
and  by  agents  appointed  by  himself,  aiid  pro- 
ceeding (though  with  some  mitigation,  for 
which  one  of  them  was  by  him  censured  and 
accused)  under  his  own  express  and  positive 
mdera  and  instructions,  and  thereby  establish- 
ing, as  be  himself  observed,  "  a  system  of 
iDterierenoe,  disreputable  and  ruinous,  which 
could  only  be  subservient  to  promote  patron- 
age, private  interest,  private  embezzlement, 
corruption,  and  vengeance,"  to  the  public  de- 
triment of  the  company,  "  and  to  the  ruin  of 
a  once  flourishing  nation,  and  eternally  re- 
proachful to  the  British  name ;"  and  for  the 
evil  effects  of  which  system,  '^as  his  sole  and 
ultimate  hope  **  and  remedy,  he  recommends 
an  eotira  abdicatioo  for  ever,  not  only  of 
all  power  and  authority,  but  even  of  tlie  in- 
teriereace  and  influence  of  Great  Britain  ;— 
ii  guiky  of  an  high  crime  and  misdemeanour. 

LXXXU.— That  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ioga,  in  his  letter  from  Chunar  of  the  29th  of 
November,  1781,  has  represented  that  very 
ii^uenoe  and  interference  (which  in  three 
public  papers  be  denominates  "  a  late  ifturpo- 
<ion  ")  as  being  authorized  by  a  regular  treaty 
and  agreement,  voluntarily  made  with  the 
nabob  himself  at  a  place  called  Chunar,  on  the 
19lh  of  September,  1781,  a  copy  of  which 
hath  been  transmitted  to  the  court  of  direct* 
ore  ;  and  that  three  persons  were  present  at 
the  eiecution  of  the  same,  two  wherec^  were 
Middlelon  and  Jobiaon,  his  agents,  and  resi- 
dents at  Oude,  the  third,  the  minister  of  the 
nabob.  And  he  did  in  his  paper  written 
to  the  counciUgeaeral  and  transmitted  to 
the  court  of  directors,  not  only  declare,  that 
the  said  interference  was  agreed  to  by  the 
■aid  nabob,  and  sealed  with  his  seal,  but 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  him ;  assuring 
the  said  council,  <*  that  if  the  resident  perform- 
•d  his  duty  in  the  execution  of  hie  [the  said 


Hastings's]  instructions,  the  nabob's  part  of 
the  engagement  will  prov«  of  still  greater 
benefit  to  him  than  to  our  government,  in 
whose  behalf  it  was  exacted;  and  that  the 
partieipalion,  which  is  allowed  our  resident 
in  the  ifupeetion  of  the  public  treasure, 
will  secure  the  receipt  of  the  company's  de- 
mands, whilst  the  injluenee  wfaeh  our  gcvtn^ 
merU  voiU  ALWAYS  potaest  over  the  public 
minister  of  the  nabobs  and  authority  of  our 
ovmf  will  be  an  effectual  means  of  securing 
an  attentive  and  faithful  discharge  of  their  se- 
veral trusts,  both  towards  the  company  and . 
the  vizier." 

LXXXIII.— And  the  said  Warren  Haat^ 
ings  did  not  only  settle  a  plan,  of  which  tha 
agency  and  interference  aforesaid  was  a  party 
and  assert  the  beneficial  consequences  thereof, 
but  did  also  record,  that  the  same  *'was  a 
great  public  measure,  constituted  on  a  largo 
and  established  system,  and  destru<^ive,  in 
its  instant  effects,  of  the  interest  and  fortune 
of  many  patronized  individuals ;"  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  said  tr^ty,  he,  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings,  did  authorize,  and  positively 
require,  his  agent  aforesaid  to  interfere  in,  and 
control  and  regulate,  all  the  nabob's  c^eam 
u^teoever;  and  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
having  made  for  the  company,  and  in  its 
name,  an  acquisition  of  power  and  authority, 
even  if  it  hod  been  abused  by  others,  he  ought 
to  have  remedied  the  abuse,  and  brought  tha 
guilty  to  condign  punishment,  instead  of  mak- 
ing another  treaty  without  their  approbation, 
consent,  or  knowledge,  and  to  litis  time  not 
communicated  to  them  ;  by  which  it  appears 
he  has  annulled  the  former  treaty,  and  tha 
authority  thereby  acquired  to  the  company,  aa 
a  grievance  and  usurpation,  to  which,  from 
the  general  corruption  of  tlieir  service,  no 
other  remedy  could  be  applied  than  a  formal 
renunciation  of  their  power  and  influence  ;  for 
which  said  actings  and  doings  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  is  guilty  of  on  high  crime  and  mis* 
demeanour. 

LXXXI  v.— That  tho  company's  army 
in  India  is  an  object  requiring  the  most  vigi* 
lant  and  constant  inspection,  both  to  the  hap* 
piness  of  the  natives,  the  security  of  the  British 
power,  and  to  its  own  obedience  and  disci- 
pline ;  and  does  require  that  inspection  in  pro* 
portion  as  it  is  removed  from  the  principal 
■eat  of  government ;  and  the  number  and  disci* 
pline  of  the  troops  kept  up  by  the  native  prin- 
ces, along  with  British  troops,  is  also  of  great 
moment  and  importance  to  the  same  wdt : 
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tlwt  Wama  HmUbp,  Eaquira,  pretanding 
to    pursue  th<t   amme^  did,    iu  virtue  of  an 
tttthority  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Chuoar 
aforemid,  give  strict  ordersi  and  to  which  he 
did  demand  a  most  implicit  obedience,  that  all 
officers  of  the  nabob's  army  should  be  ap- 
pointed with  the  concurrence  of  the  resident ;" 
and  supposing  the  case,  that  persons  of  obnox- 
ious description,  or  of  known  disaffection  to 
the  British  government  should  be  appointed 
(of  which  he  lef\  the  resident  to  be  the  judge) 
he  did  direct  in  the  following  words  :  "  you 
•ro  in  such  case  to  remonstrate  against  it ; 
aad  if  the  vizier  should  persist  in  his  choice, 
you  are  peremptorily,  €md  in  my  name,  to  op- 
pose it  as  a  breach  of  hi*  agrettnent ;"  and  he 
did  also  direct,  that  the  "  mootiana  [or  sol- 
diers employed  for  tiie  collection  of  revenue] 
should  be  rdbrmed,  and  reduced  into  one  corps 
Ibr  the  whole  service :  and  that  no  infantry 
should  be  led  in  the  nabob's  service  but  what 
may  be  necessary  for  his  body  guard  ;'* — and 
ha  did  further  order  and  direct  as  follows : 
**  that  in  quelling  disturbances  the  commander 
of  the  forces  should  assist  you  [the  said  resi- 
dent] on  the  requisition  of  the  vizier,  commu- 
nicated through  you  to  him  [the  said  com- 
mander] or  at  your  own  single  application.   It 
is  directed,  that  the  regiment  ordered  for  the 
immediate  protection  of  your  office  and  per- 
son at  Lucknow  shall  be  relieved  every  three 
months,  and  during  its  stay  there  shall  act 
solely  and  exclusively  under  your  orders." 
And  it  appears,  in  the  course  of  the  compa- 
ny's correspondence,  that  the  country  troops, 
under  the  nabob's  sole  direction,  would  he  ill- 
disciplined  and  unserviceable,  if  not  worse ; 
and  therefore  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did 
order,  that  "  no  infantry  should  be  kept  in 
his  service  ;*'  yet  it  appears  that  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings  did  make  an  arrangement  for  a 
body  of  native  troops,  wholly  out  of  the  con- 
trol or  inspection  of  the  British  government, 
and  left  a  written  order  in  the  hands  of  Major 
Palmer  (one  o(hi»  agents,  who  had  been  con- 
tinued   there,  though  the  company  was  M>t 
permitted  to  employ  any)  to  be  transmitted  to 
Colonel  Cumming,  as  soon  as  sn  adequate 
force  shall  be  provided  for  the  defence  of  the 
nabob's   frontier  by  detachments    from   the 
nabob's  own    battalions;    the  said  Colonel 
Cumming's  forces,  whom  the  others  were  to 
supersede  and  replace,  consisting  wholly  of 
infantry,  and  which,  being  intended   for  the 
^une  service,  were  probably  of  the  the  same 
constitution. 

LXXXV.—That  the  oki  brigade  of  Bri- 


tish troops,  which  by  treaty  was  to  remaiB» 
had  been  directed,  by  the  instructions  of  tho 
said  Hastings  to  the  resident  Middleion,  and 
to  the  resident  Dristow,  "  not  to  be  employed 
at  the  requisition  of  the  vizier  otherwise  than 
through  the  resident ;"  and  the  said  direction 
was  properly  given,  it  not  being  fit  that  Bri- 
tish troops  should  be  under  the  sole  direction 
of  foreign  independent  princes  or  of  any  other 
than  the  British  government ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing the   proper  and  necessary  direction 
aforesaid,  he,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  bath 
left  the  said  troops,  by  his  new  treaty,  with- 
out any  local  control,  or  even  inspection,  noU 
withstanding  his  powers  under  the  treaty  of 
Chunar,  and  his  own  repeated  orders,  and  not- 
withstanding the  mischiefs  and  dangers  which 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  foresee  would 
result  therefrom,  if  left  under  the  sole  direc- 
tion of  the  nabob,  and  their  own  discretion, 
the    said    Hastings    having   stipulated  with 
the  said  nabob  nut  to  exercise  any  authority, 
or  even  influence  secret   or  avowed,  wittdn 
his  dominions. 

LXXXVI.— That  the  crime  of  the  said 
Warren  Hastings,  in  attempting  thus  to  aban- 
don the  British  army  to  the  sole  discretion  of 
the  nabob  of  Oude,  is  exceedingly  aggravated 
by  the  description  given  by  him  severally  of 
the  said  nabob  of  Oude,  and  of  the  British 
army  stationed  for  the  defence  of  his  domin- 
ions ;  in  his  letters  to  the  court  of  directturs, 
and  in  his  minutes  of  consultation,  and  par- 
ticularly in  his  letter  of 
immediately  on  the  accession  of  the  nabob, 
be  did  inform  the  said  court,  "  that  the  nabob 
had  not,  by  all  accounts,  the  qualities  of  tho 
head  or  heart  which  fitted  him  for  that  office, 
though  there  was  no  dispute  concerning  his 
right  to  succeed  ;"  and  some  years  afterwards, 
when  his  accounts  must  have  been  rendered 
more  certain,  he  did,  in  his  minute  of  consul- 
tation, of  the  15th  of  December,  1779,  (regu- 
larly transmitted  to  the  court  of  directors) 
upon   a  discussion   for   withdrawing  certain 
troops,  kept  up  in  the  nabob's  country  without 
his  consent,  by  him,  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings, strongly  urge  as  follows,  "  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  influence  and  force  which 
we  possess  in  the  country  ;  that  the  disor- 
ders of  his  state  [the  nabob  of  Oude's  state] 
and   dissipation   of    his    revenues    are    the 
effects  of  his  own  conduct,  which  has  failed, 
not  so  much  from  the  usual  effects  of  inon- 
paeity,  as  from  the  detestable  choice  ho  has 
made  of  the  ministers  of  his  power,  and  tho 
participation  of  his  confidence.    I  forbear  in 
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IMmt  OB  bk  obATMter ;  it  Utuffi- 
ei«nt,  tint  I  am  ondentood  by  the  memben 
of  this  board,  who  must  know  the  truth  of  my 
allusions.  Mr.  Francis  [a  member  of  the 
board  J  surely  was  not  aware  of  the  injury  he 
did  me  [Warren  Hastings]  by  attributing  to 
the  spirit  of  party  the  character  I  gave  Asuph 
ul  Dow  la  [the  nabob  of  Oude ;]  he  himself 
knows  it  to  b€  true ;  and  it  u  one  of  thoae  no^ 
torietiee  whieh  eupereede  the  neceesity  of  any 
evidence.  I  wot  forced  to  the  allusion  I  made 
by  the  imputation  eaet  on  thi*  government^  at 
having  eauaed  the  evile  which  prevail  in  the 
government  of  the  neJtob  of  Oude,  which  I 
could  only  anawer  by  aecribing  them  to  their 
true  eoitfSi  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
nabob  of  Oude."  And  the  resident  (appoint- 
ed by  the  said  Hastings  against  the  orders  of 
the  court  of  directors)  as  bis  particular  confi- 
dential representative,  one  whom  the  said 
nabob  did  himself  request  might  be  continued 
with  him,  by  an  engagement  in  writing  for 
ever,  did  some  time  before,  that  is  on  the  3d 
of  January,  1779,  assure  the  said  Hastings 
and  the  council-general,  "  that  such  is  his 
excellency's  [the  nabob  of  Oude's  disposi- 
tion, and  so  entirely  has  he  lost  the  confi- 
dence and  affections  of  his  subjects,  tliat  un- 
less some  reatraint  is  imposed  on  him,  which 
would  effectually  secure  those  who  live  under 
the  protection  of  his  government,  from  vio- 
lence and  oppression,  1  am  but  too  well  con- 
vinced that  no  man  of  reputation  or  property 
will  long  cootinae  in  these  provinces."  And 
that  the  said  resident  proceeds  to  an  instance 
of  oppression  and  rapine,  "  out  of  many  of 
the  naJ>ob*s,  which  has  caused  a  total  disaffec- 
tion and  want  of  confidence  among  his  sub- 
jects ;  he  hoped  the  board  would  take  it  into 
their  humane  consideration,  and  interpose  their 
in/lueneet  and  prevent  an  'act  which  would 
inevitably  bring  dbgrace  upon  himself,  and  a 
proportionable  degree  of  discredit  on  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  English  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  more  or  less  concerned  in  every 
act  of  his  administration." 

LXXXVII.— That  no  exception  was 
ever  taken  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings  to 
the  truth  of  these  (acts,  or  to  the  justness  of 
the  observation  of  the  said  resident,  which  he 
did  transmit  to  the  court  of  directors.  And 
the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  his  letter  from 
Chunar,  dated  the  29th  of  November,  1781, 
speaking  of  the  restraints  which  had  been  put 
by  him  the  said  Hastings  on  the  nabob,  rela- 
tive to  bis  own  mootiana,  or  forces  for  collec- 
tion and  police,  the  necaasity  of  giving  the 


resident  a  control  in  the  nomination  of  tbo 
officers  of  his  army,  has  asserted,  **  that  tbo 
necessity  of  the  reservation  arose  from  a  too 
well  known  defect  in  the  nabob's  character ; 
if  this  check  be  withdrawn,  and  the  choice 
lef\  absolutely  to  the  nabob,  the  first  com- 
mands in  his  army  will  be  filled  with  the  most 
worthless  and  abandoned  of  his  subjects ;  his 
late  commander-in-chief  is  a  signal  and  scan- 
dalous instance  of  this." 

LXXXVIII.—And  the  said  Warren 
Hastings,  in  his  letter  to  the  court  of  directors, 
dated  Benares  the  16th  of  October,  1784, 
even  aAer  he  had  made  the  aforesaid  renun- 
ciation of  the  company's  authority  and  influ- 
ence to  the  nabob,  did  write,  "  that  the  na- 
bob, though  most  gentle  in  his  manners,  and 
endued  with  an  understanding  much  above  the 
common  level,  has  been  unfortuneUdy  bred 
up  in  habits  that  draw  his  attention  too  much 
from  his  own  affairs,  and  odon  subject  him 
to  the  guidance  of  ineidioue  and  unworthy 
confidante  i^^  which,  though  more  decently 
expressed  with  regard  to  the  nabob  than  in 
his  former  minutes,  substantially  agrees  with 
them.  And  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  in- 
form the  court  of  directors,  after  he  had 
solemnly  covenanted  to  withdraw  all  the  com- 
pany's influence  on  the  assurances  and  pro- 
mises of  a  person  so  by  himself  described, 
that  for  reasons  grounded  on  his  knowledge 
of  the  imbecility  of  the  character  of  the 
nabob,  he  waited  in  a  frontier  town,  '*  that 
he  might  be  at  hand  to  counteract  any  attempt 
to  defeat  the  effect  of  his  proceedings  at 
Lucknow ;"  and  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Whaler 
from  the  same  place,  he  did  write  in  the  fol- 
lowing words ;  <*  I  am  still  near  enough  to 
attend  to  the  first  effects  of  the  execution, 
and  to  interfere  with  ray  influence  for  the  re- 
moval of  any  obstnictions  to  which  they  are 
or  may  be  liable."  He  therefore  found  that 
there  was  none,  or  but  an  insufficient  securi- 
ty to  the  eflVct  of  his  treaty,  but  in  his  own 
direct  personal  violation  of  it.  What  other- 
wise was  wanting  in  the  security  for  the  na- 
bob*s  engagements  was  to  be  supplied  as  fol- 
lows ;  ^*  the  most  respectable  persons  of  hit 
fiimily  will  be  employed  to  counteract  every 
other,  which  may  tend  to  warp  him  from  it : 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Vud  euch  aeeietaneo 
wa$  wanting.^*  And  in  another  letter,  "  that 
be  had  equal  ground  to  expect  every  degrea 
of  support,  which  could  be  given  it  by  tbo 
firet  characttre  of  hie  family,  who  are  warmly 
and  zealously  interested  in  it :"  the  principal 
male  character  of  the  family,  and  of  the  moat 
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iafiMiiee  in  U»l  fiuDil]r»  being  Solar  Jung, 
OBcla  to  the  nabob ;  and  the  first  female  cha- 
nkctera  of  the  family  being  the  moiher  and 
grandmother  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  all  of 
whom,  male  and  female,  he,  the  said  Warren 
Bastings,  in  sundry  letters  of  his  own,  in  the 
transmission  of  various  official  documents, 
and  even  in  affidavits  studiously  collected, 
and  sworn  before  Sir  Elijah  Impey  during 
bis  short  residence  at  Lucknow  and  Benares, 
did  himself  represent  as  persons  entirely  dis- 
affected to  the  English  power  in  Iitdia,  as 
having  been  principal  promoters,  if  not  origi- 
nal contrivers,  of  a  general  rebellion  and 
revolt  for  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  English 
nation ;  and  as  such,  he,  the  said  Warren 
Hastings,  did  compel  the  nabob  reluctanly  to 
take  from  them  their  landed  estates  ;  and  yet 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  has  hod  the  pre- 
aumption  to  attempt  to  impose  on  the  East- 
India  company,  by  pretending  to  place  his  re- 
liance on  those  three  persons  for  a  settlement 
&vourable  to  the  company's  interests,  on  his 
renunciation  of  all  their  power,  authority, 
and  influence,  and  on  his  leaving  their  army 
to  the  sole  and  uncontrolled  discretion  of  a 
•tranger,  meriting  in  his  opinion  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  him  as  aforesaid,  as  well  as  by 
him  frequently  asserted  to  be  politically  in- 
capable of  supporting  his  own  power  without 
the  aid  of  the  forces  of  the  company.  And 
the  offence  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in 
abandoning  a  considerable  part  of  the  British 
army  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  is  much  in- 
creased by  the  description  which  he  has  him- 
•elf  given  of  the  state  of  the  said  army,  and 
particularly  of  that  part  thereof  which  is  sta- 
tioned in  the  nabob  of  Oude's  dominions. 
For  he  did  himself,  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1781,  transmit  the  information  following,  on 
that  subject,  to  the  court  of  directors,  namely, 
"  that  the  remote  stations  of  those  troops, 
placing  the  commanding  officers  beyond  the 
notice  and  control  of  the  board  [the  council- 
general  at  Calcutta,  afforded  too  much  oppor- 
tunity and  temptation  for  unwarrantable 
mnoiufnentMf  and  excited  the  contagion  ofjtecH^ 
lotion  and  rajMuity  throughout  the  whole 
•rmy;  a  most  remarkable  instance,  and 
uncontrorertible  proof  of  the  prevalence  of 
this  spirit,  has  been  seen  in  the  court- 
martial  upon  Captain  Erskine,  where  the 
court,  compoeed  of  officers  of  rank  and  re- 
spectable characters,  unanimously  and  hon- 
ourably {tnoet  honourably,)  upon  an  acknow- 
ledged Aict,  acquitted  him,  which  in  times  of 
■tricter  discipline  would  have  been  deemed 
a  crime  deserving  the  severest  punishme-nt.** 


From  which  representation  (if  theaaid  War* 

ren  Hastings  did  not  falsely  and  unjustly  ac- 
cuse and  slander  the  company's  service)  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  peculation  which  infected  the 
whole  army,  derived  from  the  taint  which  it 
had  in  Oude,  and  so  fatal  to  the  discipline  of 
the  troops,  would  be  dangerously  increased  by 
his  treaty  and  agreement  ufbreMaid  with  the  na^ 
bob,  and  by  his  own  said  evil  counsel  to  the 
court  of  directors 

LXXXIX.— That  it  appears,  that  aAer 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  had,  on  grounds  so 
disgraceful  to  the  British  nation  and  govern- 
ment, agreed  to  remove  for  ever  the  British  in- 
fluence and  interference  from  the  government 
of  Oude,  on  account  of  the  disorders  in  tho 
said  government,  solely  produced  by  his  own 
criminal  acts  and  criminal  connivances,  that 
he  did  overturn  his  own  settlement  as  soon 
as  he  bad  made  it ;  and  did,  after  he  had 
abolished  the  company's  residency  as  a  grie- 
vance, wholly  violate  his  own  solemn  agree- 
ment; for  he  did,  for  his  private  purposes, 
continue  therein  his  own  private  agent.  Major 
Palmer,  a  number  of  officers  and  pensiooeri, 
at  a  charge  tn  the  revenues  of  the  country 
greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  establishment 
under  Mr.  Bristow,  which  be  did  represent  as 
frightfully  emormous,  and  which  he  pretended 
to  remove ;  the  former  amounting  to  1 1S,96(M., 
the  latter  only  to  64,202/. 

XC. — That  his  own  secret  agent.  Major 
Palmer,  did  receive  a  salary  or  allowance 
equal  to  22,800/.  a  year  out  of  the  distressed 
province  of  Oude  ;  and  this  the  said  Palmer 
did  declare  not  to  be  more  than  he  absolutely 
did,  really  and  bonit  Jide  spend ;  and  that  ho  . 
had  retrenched  considerably  "  in  some  of  tho 
articles,  since  the  expense  has  been  borne  by 
the  vizier,  and  in  every  particular  he  made  as 
little  parade  and  appearance  as  his  station 
would  admit,"  his  station  being  that  of  tho 
said  Warren  Hasting's  private  agent.  But  if 
the  said  large  salary  must  be  considered  as 
merely  equal  to  the  expenses,  large  secret 
emoluments  must  be  presumed  to  attend  it 
in  order  to  make  it  a  place  advantageous  to 
the  holder  thereof.  That  the  said  Palmer  die 
apply  to  the  board  at  Calcutta  for  a  new 
authority  to  continue  the  same  establishments, 
he  conceiving  their  continuance  "  after  the 
period  of  the  govemour-gcneral's  departure, 
depended  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  and 
not  upon  the  authority  of  the  govtmouT'gtno^ 
ral^  under  the  sanction  of  tchieh  they  were  r»- 
tablidied  or  eonjfrmed." 
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XCI.— That  the  Mid  Warrtn  HMtings, 
in  ordor  to  ruio  the  resident  Briitow,  and  to 
justify  himeeU*  for  his  former  proceedings  re« 
■pecting  him,  did  bring  before  the  board  a 
new  charge  against  him  for  having  paid  a 
large  establishment  of  offices  and  pensions  to 
the  compan/s  servants  from  the  revenues  of 
Oode ;  and  the  said  Bristow,  in  making  his 
defence  against  the  charge  aforesaid,  did 
plead,  that  he  had  found  all  the  allowances 
on  his  list  established  before  his  last  appoint- 
ment to  the  residency ;  that  they  liad  grown 
to  that  excess  in  the  interval  between  hu  first 
removal  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  and 
his  re-appointment ;  and  having  adduced  ma- 
ny reasons  to  make  it  highly  probable  that 
the  said  Hastings  was  perfectly  well  acquaint- 
ed with  it,  and  did  approve  of  the  expensive 
establishments,  which  he,  the  said  Bristow, 
■imply  had  paid,  but  not  imposed,  he  did  al- 
lege, besides  the  official  assurances  of  his  pre- 
deccMour  Middleton, certain  facts,  as  amount- 
ing to  a  direct  proof  that  the  governour-geno- 
ral,  Warren  Hastings,  was  not  averse  to  the 
▼izier*8  granting  large  salaries  to  more  than 
one  European  gentleman;  and  the  first  in- 
stance was  to  Mr.  Thomas,  a  surgeon,  who, 
exclusive  of  his  pay  from  the  company,  which 
was  1,4401.  a  year,  claimed  from  the  vizier, 
with  Mr.  Hastings's  knowledge,  the  sum  of 
9,7631.  a  year,  and  upwards,  making  together 
1 1,20S/.  per  annum.— The  next  was  Mr.  Tre- 
vor Wheler,  who  did  receive  upon  the  same 
establishment,  when  he  was  fourth  assistant 
mt  Oude,  6,0001.  a  year ;  and  which  last  (act 
the  said  Hastings  has  admitted  upon  record, 
'*that  the  accusations  of  Mr.  Bristow  and 
Mr.  Cowper  did  Mige  and  compel  him  to 
acknowledge,**  denying  at  the  same  time  that 
the  allowances  of  the  residents  Middleton 
and  Bristow,  except  in  this  single  instance, 
were  ever  authorized  by  him ;  whereas  his 
own  agent  Palmer  did,  in  his  letter  of  the 
f7th  of  March,  1785,  represent  that  ths 
said  salaries  and  allowances  (if  not  more 
and  larger)  were  by  him  authorized  or  con- 
firmed. 

XCII.— That  the  aforesaid  Bristow  did 
also  produce  the  following  letter  in  proof  that 
Mr.  Hastings  knew  and  approved  of  large 
salaries  to  British  subjects  upon  the  revenues 
of  Oude,  and  which  he  did  dedare  that  nothing 
bat  the  necessity  of  selPdefenoe  could  have 
induced  him  to  produce. 


"  Dear  Bristow. 
"Sir  Eyre  Coote  has 
Vol.  IIL— 15 
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ances  to  receive  fit>m  the  vizier ;  they  amount 
to  sicca  rupees  15,554  per  month,  and  ho 
has  been  paid  up  by  the  vizier  to  the  SOth  of 
August,  1782.  The  govemour  has  directed 
me  to  write  to  you,  to  request  you  to  receive 
what  is  due  from  the  vizier  from  the  20th 
August  last,  at  the  rate  of  Lucknow  sicca 
rupees  15,554  per  month,  and  send  me  a  bill 
for  the  amount,  the  receipt  of  which  I  will 
acknowledge  in  the  capacity  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote's  attorney  ,*  and  the  govemour  desires 
that  you  will  continue  to  receive  Sir  Eyre 
Coote's  field>allowances  at  the  same  rate,  and 
remit  the  money  to  me  as  it  comes  in. 

(Signed)        '^Charles  CaorTES.'* 
«  Calcutta,  January  25, 1783." 

XC III.— That  Sir  Eyre  Coote  aforesaid 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  said  field-allowances 
not  serving  in  the  country  of  Oude,  on  which 
the  said  allowances  were  charged,  but  in  the 
Carnatic. 

XC  I  v.— That  from  the  declaration  of  the 
said  Hastings  himself,  that  it  was  the  con- 
viction of  Mr.  Bristow  and  Mr.  Cowper,  that 
could  alone  oblige  and  compel  him  to  ocAmoto- 
ledge  certain  of  his  aforesaid  practices,  and 
that  nothing  but  Vie  neceuaity  of  eelf'defenc* 
could  have  induced  Mr.  Bristow  to  make  pub- 
lic another,  and  much  stronger,  instance  of  the 
same,  it  is  to  be  violently  presumed,  that 
where  these  two,  or  either,  or  both,  necessities 
did  not  exist,  many  evil  and  oppressive  prac- 
tices of  the  said  Hastings  do  remain  undisco- 
vered. That  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  con- 
tests between  him,  the  said  Hastings,  and  the 
resident  Bristow,  not  only  the  before-men- 
tioned particulars,  but  the  whole  of  tho  expen- 
sive civil  establishments  for  English  servants 
at  Oude,  would  have  been  for  ever  concealed 
from  the  directors  and  from  Parliament ;  and 
yet  the  said  Hastings  has  had  the  audacity  to 
pretend  so  complete  an  ignorance  of  the  facts, 
that  representing  the  vizier  as  objecting  to  the 
largeness  of  the  payments  noade  by  Bristow, 
and  stating  a  very  reduced  list,  which  he  was 
willing  to  allow  for,  amounting  to  30,000f.  a 
year,  the  said  Hastings  did  affect  to  be  alarm- 
ed at  the  maignitude  even  at  the  list  so  cur* 
tailed,  expressing  himself  as  follows,  in  his 
minute  of  the  7th  December,  1784:  **  for  my. 
own  part,  when  the  vizier's  minister  first  in- 
formed me  that  the  amount  which  his  master 
had  authorized,  and  was  willing  to  admit,  for 
the  charges  of  the  residency,  and  the  allows 
ances  of  the  gentlemen  at  Lucknow,  was 
25,000  rupees  per  month,  I  own  I  was  startled 
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at  the  nMLgnitade  of  the  ram,  and  wu  eome 
da^rt  heaitating  in  mj  mind  whether  I  could 
with  proprietjf  admit  of  it.**  Whereat  he 
well  knew  that  the  three  sanra  alone,  of 
which  the  necessitioB  aforesaid  had  compelled 
the  discovery,  did  greatly  exceed  that  sam, 
oi  which,  at  the  first  hearing,  he  affects  to 
have  been  so  exceedingly  alarmed,  and  thrown 
into  a  state  of  hesitation,  which  continued 
for  some  days ;  and  although  he,  the  said 
Hastings  was  conscious  that  he  had  at  the 
rwy  time  authorized  an  establishment  to  more 
than  four  times  the  amount  thereof. 

XCV. — That  in  the  said  deceits,  preva- 
rications, contradictions,  malicious  accusa- 
tions, fraudulent  concealments,  and  compelled 
discoveries,  as  well  as  in  the  said  secret,  cor- 
rupt, and  prodigal  disposition  of  the  revenues 
of  Oude,  as  well  as  in  his  breach  of  faith  to 
the  nabob  in  continuing  expensive  establish- 
ments  under  a  private  agent  of  his  own,  after 
he  had  agreed  to  remove  the  company's  agent, 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  is  guilty  of  a  high 
offence  and  misdemeanour 


XVIX.    MAHOMED   REZJL   XBAIT. 

I. — That  it  was  the  declared  policy  of 
the  company,  on  the  acquisition  of  the  duan- 
nee  of  Bengal,  to  continue  the  country-govern- 
ment under  the  inspection  of  the  resident  at 
the  nabob's  durbar,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
that  of  the  president  and  council  in  the  last ; 
and  for  that  purpose  they  did  stipulate  to 
assign,  for  the  support  of  the  dignity  of  the 
nabob,  an  annual  allowance  from  the  reve- 
nues, equal  to  four  hundred  thousand  pouodj 
a  year. 

II. — That  during  the  country-government, 
the  principal  active  person  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  for  rank  and  for  reputation  of 
probity,  and  of  knowledge  in  the  revenues  and 
the  laws,  was  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n,  who, 
besides  large  landed  property,  was  possessed 
of  offices,  whose  emoluments  amounted  near- 
ly, if  not  altogether,  to  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year. 

III.— That  the  company's  servanU,  in  the 
beginning,  were  not  conversant  in  the  affairs 
of  the  revenue,  and  stood  in  need  of  natives 
of  integrity  and  experience  to  act  in  the 
nuunagement  thereof.  On  that  ground,  as 
well  as  in  regard  to  the  rank  which  Mahomed 


Reza  Kh&n  held  in  the  country,  and  the  coilfi* 
denceof  the  people  in  him,  they,  the  president 
and  council  did  inform  the  court  of  directors, 
in  their  letter  of  the  90th  of  September,  1766, 
that  "  as  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n's  short  ad> 
ministration  was  irreproachable,  they  deter- 
mined to  continue  him  in  a  share  of  the  au- 
thority ;"  and  this  information  was  not  gives 
lightly,  but  was  founded  upon  an  inquiry 
into  his  conduct,  and  a  minute  examination 
of  charges  made  against  him  by  his  rivals  in 
the  nabob's  court ;  they  having  insinuated  to 
the  nabob,  that  a  design  was  formed  for  depos- 
ing him,  and  placing  Mahomed  Reza  on  his 
throne  ;  but  on  examination  the  president  and 
council  declare,  that  "  he  had  so  openly  and 
candidly  accounted  for  every  rupee  disburs- 
ed from  the  treasury,  that  they  could  not, 
without  injury  to  his  character,  and  injustice 
to  his  conduct,  during  his  short  administaiion, 
refuse  continuing  him  in  a  share  of  the  go- 
vernment." 

V. — That  the  company  had  reason  to  bo' 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement  made,  so  far  a* 
it  regarded  him ;  the  president  and  councif 
having  informed  them  in  the  following  year,. 
in  their  letter  of  the  9th  of  December,, 
1766,  that  "  the  targe  increase  of  the  reve- 
nue must  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Sykes's  assiduity,  and  to  Mahomed 
Reza  KharC*  profound  knowledge  in  the  Jt» 
nances.'^ 

VI. — That  the  then  president  and  cooncif, 
finding  it  necessary  to  make  several  reforms 
in  the  administration,  were  principally  aided 
in  the  same  by  the  suggestion,  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  said  Mahomet  Reza  Kh&n  ; 
and  in  their  letter  to  the  court  of  directors  of 
the  24th  of  June,  1767,  they  slate  their  reso- 
lution of  reducing  the  emoluments  of  office, 
which  before  had  arisen  from  a  variety  of 
presents,  and  other  perquisites,  to  fixed  al- 
lowances ;  and  they  slate  the  merits  of  Ma- 
homed Reza  Kh&n  therein,  as  well  as  the  im- 
portance, dignity,  and  responsibility  of  his  sta* 
tion,  in  the  following  manner  : 

'<  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n  has  now  qf  him^ 
self  with  great  delicacy  of  honour^  represent- 
ed to  us  the  evil  consequences  that  must  en- 
sue from  the  continuance  of  this  practice  : 
since,  by  suffering  the  principal  officers  oi 
the  government  to  depend  for  the  support  of 
their  dignity  on  the  precarious  fund  of  perqui- 
sites, they,  in  a  manner,  oblige  them  to  pur- 
cue  oppressive  and  corrupt  measures,  equally 
injurious  to  the  country  and  the  company; 
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•nd'  Umj  teeordiBfljr  utignad  twelve  ladn 
of  rupees  for  the  mainteaance  and  support 
of  the  said  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n,  and  two 
other  principal  persona,  who  held  in  their 
hands  the  most  important  employments  of  that 
gorenuneat;  having  regard  to  their  elevated 
stations,  and  to  the  expediency  of  supports 
ing  them  in  all  the  show  and  parade  requisite 
to  keep  up  the  authority  and  influence  of  their 
respective  offices,  as  they  are  all  men  of 
weight  and  consideration  in  the  country,  who 
held  places  of  great  trust  and  profit  under  the 
former  government.  We  further  propose, 
by  this  act  of  generosity,  to  engage  their  cor- 
dial services,  and  confirm  them  steady  in  our 
interests,  since  they  cannot  hope,  from  the 
most  successful  ambition,  to  rise  to  greater 
advantages  by  any  chance  or  revolution  of  af^ 
&irs.  At  the  same  time  it  was  reasonable  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n's 
past  services ;  he  has  pursued  the  company's 
interest  with  steadiness  and  diligence ;  his 
abilities  qualify  him  to  perform  the  most  im- 
portant services.  The  unavoidable  charges 
of  his  particular  situation  are  great ;  in 
dignity  he  stands  second  to  the  nabob  only ; 
and  as  he  engages  to  increase  the  revenues, 
without  injustice  or  oppression,  to  more  than 
the  amount  of  bis  salary,  and  to  relinquiMh 
thorn  mdvofdagu  to  the  amount  of  eight  lacka 
o/rvpoeoper  omiaim,  which  he  heretofore  en- 
joyed, we  thought  it  proper,  in  the  dutribu- 
tion  0^  salaries,  to  consider  Mahomed  Reza 
Kh&n  in  a  light  superiour  to  the  other  minis- 
ters. We  bive  only  to  observe  further,  that 
great  and  «iormous  as  the  sums  must  appear 
which  we  have  allotted  for  the  support  of  the 
mimsters  of  government,  we  will  not  hesfr* 
tate  to  pronounce  that  it  is  necessary  and  rea- 
sonable, and  will  appear  so  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  power,  which  men  employed  on 
these  important  services  have,  either  to  ob- 
struct or  promote  the  public  good,  unless 
their  integrity  be  confirmed  by  the  ties  of  gra- 
titude and  interest." 

VII.— That  the  said  Mahomed  Rett 
Kh&n  continued  with  the  same  diligence,  spirit, 
and  fidelity,  to  execute  the  trust  reposed  in 
him,  which  comprehended  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  weight  of  government,  aiid  par- 
ticularly of  the  collections ;  and  his  attach- 
ment to  the  interest  of  the  company,  and 
his  extensive  knowledge,  were  again,  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1767,  fully  acknow- 
ledged, and  stated  to  tho  court  of  directors ; 
and  it  further  appears,  that  by  an  incessant 


application  to  business,  his  health  was  con- 
siderably impaired,  which  gave  occasion  in 
the  year  following,  that  is,  in  February, 
1768,  to  a  fresh  acknowledgment  of  his  ser* 
vices,  in  these  terms :  "  we  must  in  justice 
to  Mahomed  Reza  KhiLn,  express  the  high 
sense  we  entertain  of  his  abilities,  and  of  the 
indefatigable  attention  he  has  shown  in  tho 
execution  of  the  important  trust  reposed  in 
him  ;  and  we  cannot  but  lament  the  prospect 
of  losing  his  services  from  the  present  declin- 
ing state  of  his  health." 

VIII.— That  as,  in  the  increase  of  the  re- 
venue, the  said  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n  was 
employed  as  a  person  likely  to  improve  tho 
same  without  detriment  to  the  people,  so, 
when  the  state  of  any  province  seemed  to  re- 
quire a  remission,  be  was  employed  as  a  per^ 
son  disposed  to  the  relief  of  the  people  with- 
out fraud  to  the  revenue ;  and  this  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  president  and  council  as  fol- 
lows, with  relation  to  the  remissions  granted 
in  the  province  of  Bohar ;  "  that  the  general 
knowledge  of  Mahomed  Reza  Kh^,  in  all 
matters  relative  to  the  Duannee  revenues, 
induced  us  to  consent  to  such  deductions 
being  made,  from  the  general  state  of  that 
province  at  tlie  last  poonah,  as  may  be  deem- 
ed irrecoverable,  or  such  as  may  procure  an 
immediate  relief  and  encouragement  to  tho 
ryots  in  the  future  cultivation  of  their  Unds.*' 

IX.— That  the  said  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n, 
in  the  execution  of  the  said  great  and  impor- 
tant trusts  and  powers,  was  not  so  much  as 
suspected  of  an  ambitious  or  encroaching 
spirit,  which  might  make  biro  dangerous  to 
the  company's,  then  recent  authority,  or  which 
might  render  his  precedence  injurious  to  tho 
consideration  due  to  his  colleagues  in  oflice  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  a  plan 
having  been  adopted  for  dividing  the  admin- 
istration, in  order  to  remove  the  nabob's  jeal- 
ousies, the  same  was  in  danger  of  being  sub- 
verted by  the  ambition  "  of  two  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  the  exceuivt  moderation  of  3/a- 
homed  Reta  KhAn.*^  And  for  a  remedy  of 
the  inconveniences  which  might  arise  from  tho 
excess  of  an  accommodating  temper,  though 
attended  with  irreproachable  integrity,  tho 
president  and  council  did  send  one  of  their 
own  members,  as  their  deputy,  to  the  nabob 
of  Bengal,  at  his  capital  of  Muxadavad ;  and 
this  measure  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
for  the- support  of  Mahomed  Reca  Kh&n,  in 
consequence  of  an  inquiry  made,  and  advioo 
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fiT«n,  br  Lord  Clive,  in  his  letter  of  the  Sd 
of  July,  1765;  in  which  letter  he  ezpreuee 
himiielf  of  the  said  Mahomed  Reza  Khiii  as 
fellows ;  "  It  is  with  pleasure  I  can  acquaint 
jou,  that  the  man  I  «e«  of  Mahomtd  Resa 
jTAdn,  th§  ttronger  ii  tnjf  conviction  of  hit 
ktnour  and  moderoiioa ;  but  that,  at  the  same 
line,  I  cannot  help  obserring,  that  either 
from  timidity,  or  an  erroneous  principle,  he 
is  too  ready  to  submit  to  encroachments  upon 
that  proportion  of  power  that  has  been  allot- 
ted him. 

X.—That  the  nabob  Jaflier  Ali  Kh&n  dy- 
ing in  February,  1766,  Mahomed  Reza  Khka 
was  appointed  guardian  to  his  children,  and 
administrator  of  his  office,  or  regent,  which 
appointment  the  court  of  directors  did  ap- 
prove. But  the  party  opposite  to  Mahomed 
Resa  Kh&n  having  continued  to  cabal  against 
him,  sundry  accusations  were  framed,  relative 
to  oppression  at  the  time  of  the  famine,  and 
Ibr  a  balance  due  during  his  employment  of 
oollector  of  the  revenues ;  upon  which  the 
directors  did  order  him  to  be  deprived  of  his 
office,  and  strict  inquiry  to  be  noade  into  his 
conduct. 

XI.— That  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
then  lately  appointed  to  the  presidency,  did, 
on  the  Ist  of  April,  and  on  the  S4lh  of  Sep- 
tember, 1772,  write  letters  to  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, informing  them,  that  on  the  very  next 
day  aAer  he  had  received  (as  he  asserts) 
their  private  orders,  '^  addressed  to  himself 
alone,"  and  not  to  the  board,  he  did  despatch, 
by  express  messengers,  his  orders  to  Mr. 
Middleton,  the  resident  at  the  nabob^s  court 
at  Muxadavad,  in  a  public  character  and  trust 
with  the  nabob,  to  arrest  in  his  capital,  and 
at  his  court,  and  without  any  previous  notice 
given  of  any  charge,  his  principal  minister, 
the  aforesaid  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n,  and  to 
bring  him  down  to  Calcutta ;  and  he  did  care- 
fully conceal  his  said  proceedings  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  board,  on  pretext  of  his 
sot  being  acquainted  with  their  dispositions, 
tnd  the  influence  which  he  thought  that  the 
•aid  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n  had  amongst  them. 

XII.— That  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
at  the  time  he  gave  his  orders  as  aforesaid 
hr  arresting  the  said  Mahomed  Reza  KhlUi, 
did  not  take  any  measures  to  compel  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  other  persons  as  witnesses, 
declaring  it  as  his  opinion,  "  that  there  would 
be  little  need  of  violence  to  obtain  such  intel- 
ligence, as  they  could  give  against  their  for- 


mer master,  when  his  authority  is  taken  from 
him;"  but  he  did  afterwards,  in  excuse  for 
the  long  detention  and  imprisonment  of  the 
•aid  Mahomed  Reza  Khdn,  without  any 
proofii  having  been  obtained  of  his  guilt,  or 
aieasuree  taken  to  bring  him  to  trial,  assura 
the  directors,  in  direct  contradiction  to  hia 
former  declaration, ''  that  the  influence  of  Ma- 
homed Reza  Kh&n  still  prevailed  generally 
tlu-oughout  the  country,  in  the  nabob's  house- 
hold, and  at  the  capital,  and  was  scarcely  af> 
focted  by  his  present  disgrace," — notwith- 
standing, as  he,  the  said  Hastings,  doth  coo- 
foss,  he  had  used  his  utmost  endeavours  "  to 
break  that  influence,  by  removing  his  depend- 
ants, and  putting  the  direction  of  all  the  aP* 
&irs,  that  had  been  committed  to  his  care, 
into  the  hands  of  the  moat  powerful  or  activo 
of  his  enemies;  that  he  depended  on  the  ac- 
tivity of  their  hatred  to  Mahomed  Reza 
Kh4n,  incited  by  tlte  expectation  of  rewards, 
for  investigating  the  conduct  of  the  latter ; 
that  with  this  the  institution  of  the  new  du- 
annee  coincided,  and  that  the  same  principle 
had  guided  him  in  the  choice  of  Munny  Bo- 
gum  and  Rajah  Goiird&s,  the  former  for  the 
chief  administration,  the  lattor  [tho  son  of 
Nundcomar,  and  a  mere  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  his  father]  for  the  duanuee  of  the 
nabob's  houseliold,  both  the  dedared  enewaea 
of  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n." 

XIII. — That  although  it  might  be   true 
that  enemies  will  become  the  most  active 
prosecutors,  and  as  such  may,  though  under 
much  guard  and  many  precautions,  be  used 
even  as  witnesses  ;  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
an  exception,  supposing  their  character  and 
capacity  otherwise  good,  to  the  appointing 
them  to  power;  yet  to  advance  persona  to 
power  on  the  ground  not  of  their  honour  and 
integrity,  which   might    have  produced    the 
enmity  of  bad  men,  but  merely  for  the  enmity 
itself,  without  any  reference  whatsoever  to  a 
laudable  cause,  and  even  with  a  declared  ill 
opinion  of  the  morals  of  one  of  the  party, 
such  as  was  actually  delivered  in  the  said 
letter  by  him,  the  said  Hastings,  of  Nundco- 
mar (and  which,  time  lias  shown,  he  might 
also  on  good  ground  have  conceived  of  others) 
was,  in  the  circumstances  of  a  criminal  in- 
quiry, a  motive  highly  disgraceful    to   the 
honour  of  government,  and  destructive  of  im- 
partial justice,  by  holding  out  the  greatest  of 
all  possible  temptation  to  false  accusation,  to 
corrupt  and  factious  conspiracies  to  perjury, 
and  to  every  species  of  injustico  and  oppres- 
sion. 
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Xnr.-^That  ill  ooMequenee  of  the  afor»- 
nid  motirM,  and  othani  pretended,  which 
were  bj  no  means  a  sufficient  justification  to 
the  said  Warren  Hastings,  be  did  appoint 
the  woman  aforesaid,  called  M unny  Begum, 
who  had  been  of  the  lowest  and  most  dis- 
creditable order  in  society,  according  to  the 
ideas  preTalent  in  India,  but  from  whom  he 
receiTed  several  sums  of  money,  to  be  guar* 
dian  to  the  nabob  in  preference  to  his  own 
mother,  and  to  administer  the  q/Tairt  of  tko 
government  in  the  place  of  the  said  Mahomed 
Reza  KhAn,  the  second  Mussulman  in  rank 
aAer  the  nabob,  and  the  first  in  knowledge, 
gravity,  weight,  and  character  among  the 
Mussulmen  in  that  province.  And  in  order 
to  try  every  method  and  to  take  every  chance 
for  his  destruction,  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings did  maliciously  and  oppressively  keep 
him  under  confinement,  for  a  part  of  the 
time  without  any  inquiry,  and  afterwards, 
with  a  slow  and  dilatory  trial,  for  two  yean 
together. 

XV.^That  notwithstanding  a  total  revo- 
lution in  the  power,  in  part  avowedly  made 
for  his  destniction,  the  persons  appointed  for 
his  trial,  did,  on  full  inquiry,  completely  ac- 
quit the  said  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n  of  the 
criminal  charges  against  him,  on  account  of 
which  he  had  been  so  long  persecuted  and 
confined,  and  suflTered  much  in  mind,  body, 
and  fortune;  and  the  court  of  directors,  in 
their  letter  of  the  Sd  March,  1776,  testify 
their  satisfaction  in  the  conduct  and  result  of 
the  said  inquiry,  and  did  direct  the  restora- 
tion of  the  said  Mahomed  Reza  Khdn  to 
liberty,  and  to  the  offices  which  he  had  lately 
hekl,  which  comprehended  the  management  of 
the  nabob's  household,  and  the  general 
superintendency  of  the  justice  of  Bengal ; 
but  according  to  the  orders  of  the  court  of 
directors,  his  appointments  were  reduced  to 
thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  or  thereabouts, 
of  which  he  did  make  grievous  complaint 
on  account  of  the  expenses  attendant  on  his 
station,  and  the  heavy  debts  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  contract  during  bis  unjust  pet" 
secution  and  imprisonment  aforesaid. 

XVI. — That  oo  the  removal  of  the  said 
Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n,  from  the  superinten- 
dency of  the  criminal  justice,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  letting  the  province  of  Bengal  in 
farm  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  several 
dangerotts  and  mischievous  innovations  were 
made  by  him,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  and 
the  criminal  justice  of  the  country  was  al- 


most wholly  sidiverted,  and  great  irregolaii> 
ties  and  disorders  did  actually  ensue. 

XVII. — That  the  council-general,  estft- 
blished  by  act  of  Parliament  in  the  yearl77Sy 
did  restore  the  said  Mahomed  Reza  Kh4n 
with  tlie  consent  and  approbation  of  the  nabob 
(but  under  a  protest  from  the  said  Warran 
Hastings)  to  his  liberty  and  to  his  offices,  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  the  orders  given  by 
the  court  of  directors  as  aforesaid ;  and  tha 
court  of  directors  did  approve  of  the  said  ap- 
pointment, and  did  assure  the  said  Mahomed 
Reza  Kh&n  of  their  favour  and  protection,  a* 
long  as  his  conduct  should  merit  the  same,  in 
the  following  terms :  "  as  the  abilities  of 
Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n  have  been  sufficiently 
manifested;  as  official  experience  qualifies 
him  for  so  high  a  station  in  a  more  eminent 
degree  than  any  other  native  with  whom  tha 
company  has  been  connected ;  and  as  no 
proo&  of  mal-administration  have  been  esta- 
blished against  him,  either  during  the  strict 
investigation  of  his  conduct,  or  since  his  re- 
tirement, we  cannot  under  all  circumstanCea 
but  approve  your  recommendation  of  him  to 
the  nabob,  constitute  him  his  naib.  We  are 
well  pleased  that  he  has  received  that  ap- 
pointment, and  authorize  you  to  assure  him 
of  our  favour,  so  long  as  a  firm  attachment  to 
the  interest  of  the  company,  and  a  proper  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  station  shall  ren- 
der him  worthy  of  our  protection."  And  tha 
said  Mahomod  Reza  Klidn  did  continue  to 
execute  the  same,  without  any  complaint 
whatsoever  of  malversation  or  negligence, 
in  any  manner  or  degree,  in  his  said  office. 

XVIII.— That  in  March,  1778,  the  said 
Warren  Hastings,  under  colour,  that  the  na- 
bob had  completwl  his  twentieth  year,  and  had 
deitired  to  be  placed  in  the  entire  and  uncon- 
trolled management  of  bis  own  affairs,  and 
that  Mahomed  Reza  Kh^  should  be  remov- 
ed from  his  office,  and  tlial  Munny  Begum 
his  step-mother,  the  dancing  girl  aforesaid, 
"  should  take  on  herself  the  management  oC 
the  uizamut  [the  government  and  general  tn- 
perinteodency  of  criminal  justice]  without  tha 
interference  of  any  person  whatsoever;"  and, 
notwithstanding  the  contradictions  in  the  pre- 
tended applications  from  the  nabob,  with 
whose  incapacity  for  all  affiiirs  he  was  well 
acquainted,  did,  in  defiance  of  the  orders  of  tha 
court  of  directors,  and  without  regard  to  tha 
infiimy  of  an  arrangement  made  for  the  awi^ 
dent  and  declared  purpose  of  delivaring  Ml 
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9n\y  the  family  with  the  prince,  but  the  go- 
▼ernment  and   justice  of  a  great   kingdom, 
into  such  insufficient,  corrupt,  and  scandalous 
hands  ;  and  though  he  has  declared  his  opin- 
ion, "  that  our  national  character  is  concerned 
ia  the  character  which  the  nabob  may  obtain 
ia  the  public  opinion,"  on  obtaining  a  ma- 
jority in  council,  without  any  complaint,  real 
or  pretended,  to  remove  the  said  Mahomed 
Reza  from  all  his  offices,  and  did  partition 
his  salary  as  a  spoil  in  the  following  manner : 
—to  Munny  Begum,  the  dancing  girl  afore- 
taid,  an  additional  allowance  of  seventy-two 
thousand  rupees  [7,200/.]  a  year  ;  to  the  na- 
bob's own  mother,  but  half  that  sum,  that  is 
to  say,  36,000  rupees   [3,600/.]  a  year ;  to 
Rajah  Gourdas,  son  of  Nundcomar  (whom  he 
bad  described  as  a  weak  young  man)  72,000 
rupees   [7,200/.]   a  year,  as   comptroller  of 
the  household  ;    and  to  a  magistrate  called 
Budder  ul  Hock,  who  in  real  subserviency  to 
the  said  Munny  Begum  was  nominally  to  act 
in  the  department  of  criminal  justice  78,000 
[7,800/.]  a  year ;  the  total  of  which  allow- 
ances exceeding  the  salary  of  Mahomed  Re- 
xa  Kh&n  by  18,000  rupees  [1,800/.]  yearly, 
be  did,  for  the  corrupt  and  scaixialous  purposes 
aforesaid,  order  the  same  to  bo  made  up  from 
the  company's  treasury. 

XTX.— That  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Whe- 
Ur  having  moved  that  the  execution  of  the 
aforesaid  arrangement,  the  whole  expense  of 
which,  ordinary,  and  extraordinary,  was 
charged  upon  the  company's  treasury,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  evm  colourably  dispos- 
ed of  at  the  pretended  will  of  the  said  nabob, 
might  be  suspended  until  the  pleasure  of  the 
court  of  directors  thereon  should  be  known  ; 
and  the  same  being  resolved  agreeably  to  law 
by  a  majority  of  the  council  then  present, 
tbt  said  Hastings,  urging  on  violently  the 
immediate  execution  of  his  corrupt  project, 
and  having  obtained,  by  the  return  of  Richard 
Barwell,  Esquire,  a  majority  in  council  in 
bit  own  casting  vote,  did  rescind  the  afore- 
■aid  resolution,  and  did  carry  into  immediate 
execution  the  aforesaid  most  unwarrantable, 
miachievous,  and  scandalous  design. 

XX. — That  the  consequences,  which 
might  be  expected  from  such  a  plan  of  admin- 
ittration,  did  almost  instantly  flow  from  it. 
For  the  person  appointed  to  execute  one  of  the 
offices,  which  had  been  filled  by  Mahomed 
Rexa  Kh&n,  did  soon  find  that  the  eunuchs  of 
Muany  Begum  began  to  employ  their  power, 
with   superiority  and  insolence  in  all    the 


concerns  of  government,  and  the  adminteCra* 
tion  of  justice,  and  did  endeavour  to  dispose 
of  the  offices  relative  to  the  same  for  their 
corrupt  purposes,  and  to  rob  the  nabob's  ser- 
vants of  their  due  allowances  ;   and    in   hie 
letter  of  the   1st  September,  1778,  he  sent  a 
complaint  to  the  board,  staling  *'  that  certain 
bad  men  had  gained  an  ascendency  over  the 
nabob's    temper,    by   whose    instigation    he 
acts."     And  after  complaining  of  the  slights 
he  received  from  the  nabob,  he  adds,  "  thus 
they  cause  the  nabob  to  treat  me  sometimes 
with  indignity,  at  others  with  kindness,  just 
as  they  think   proper   to  advise  him ;    their 
view  is,  that,  by  compelling  me  to  displeasure 
at  most  unworthy  treatment,  they  may  force 
me  either  to  relinquish  my  station,  or  to  join 
with  them,  and  act  by  their  advice,  and  ap- 
point creatures  of  their  recommendation  to  the 
different  offices,  from  which  they  might  draw 
profit  to  themselves." 

XXI.— That,  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  the 
govemour,  the  said  superintendent  of  justice 
did  inform  him,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  of 
the  audacious  and  corrupt  manner  in  which, 
by  violence,  fraud,  and  forgery,  the  eunuchs 
of  Munny  Begum  had  abused  the  nabob's 
name,  to  deprive  the  judicial  and  executory 
officers  of  justice  of  the  salaries,  which  they 
ought  to  have  drawn  from  the  company's 
treasury,  in  the  following  words  : — **  The  be- 
gum's ministers,  before  my  arrival,  with  the 
advice  of  their  counsellours,  caused  the  nabob 
to  sign  a  receipt,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  received,  at  two  different  times,  near 
50,000  rupees  [5,000/.]  in  the  name  of  the 
officers  of  the  adawlut,  fousdary,&c.  from  the 
company's  circars  ;  and  having  drawn  up  an 
account  current  in  the  manner  they  wUhed, 
they  had  got  the  nabob  to  sign  it,  and  sent  it 
to  me."  And  in  the  same  letter  he  asserts, 
"  that  these  people  had  the  nabob  entirely  in 
their  power." 

XXII.— That  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
upon  this  representation,  did,  notwithstanding 
his  late  pretended  opinion  of  ihe  fitness  and 
the  right  of  the  nabob  to  the  sole  administra- 
tion of  his  own  affairs,  authoritatively  forbid 
him  from  any  interference  therein,  and  order- 
ed, that  the  whole  should  be  leil  to  the  ma- 
gistrate aforesaid ;  to  which  the  nabob  did, 
notwithstanding  his  pretended  independence, 
3rield  an  immediate  and  unreserved  submis- 
sion ;  for  the  said  Hastings's  order  being  given 
on  the  first  of  September  at  Calcutta,  he  r^ 
ceived  an  annoer  from  Muxadavad  on   the 
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^^ir^  m  Aw  feOowbg  tonna  .*— *<  Agr«etb1y 
to  your  pleasure  I  have  relinquiahed  all  con- 
cern with  the  affairs  of  the  fousdary  and 
ttdawlut,  leaving  the  entire  management  in 
Judder  ul  Hock's  hands/'  Which  said  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  many  others,  abundantly 
proves  that  all  the  nabob's  actions  were,  in 
truth  and  fact,  entirely  governed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  said  Hastings ;  and  that  however 
the  said  Hastings  may  have  publicly  discour- 
aged the  corrupt  transactions  of  the  said 
court,  yet  he  did  secretly  uphold  the  autho- 
rity aad  tnflueooe  of  Munny  Begum,  who 
did  entirely  direct  with  his  knowledge  and 
countenaaoe,  all  the  proceedings  therein.  For, 

XXTII.— That  on  the  13th  of  the  same 
month  of  September  he  did  receive  a  further 
complaint  of  the  corrupt  and  fraudulent  prao- 
tices  of  the  chief  eunuch  of  the  said  Munuy 
Begum ;  and  these  corrupt  practices  did  so 
continue  and  increase,  that  on  the  10th  of 
October,  177fl,  he  was  obliged  to  confess,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  the   pernicious  conse- 
quences of  his  before-created  unwarrantable 
and  illegal  arrangements;  for,  in  a  letter  of 
that  date  to  the  nabob,  he  expresses  himself 
as  follows:  "At  your  excellency's  request, 
I  sent  Sudder  ul  Hock  Kh^  to  take  on  him 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  adaw- 
lut  aad  fousdary,  and  hoped  by  that  means  not 
only  to  have  given  satisfaction  to  your  ex- 
cellency, bat  Uiat,  through  his  abilities  and 
experience,  these  affairs  would    have  been 
conducted  in  such  manner  as  to  have  secured 
the  peace  of  the  country,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  people ;  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  con- 
cern I  learn,  that  this  measure  is  so  far  from 
being  attended  with  the  expected  advantages. 
Chat  the  affairs  both  of  the  fousdary  and  adaw- 
lut  are  in  the  greatest  confusion  imaginable, 
•nd  daily  robberies  and  murders  are  perpetra- 
ted throughout  the  country.    This  is  evidently 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper  authority  in 
the  person  appointed  to  superintend  them.     I 
therefore  addressed   your  excellency  on    the 
importance  and   delicacy  of  the   affairs   in 
question,  and  of  the  necessity  of  lodging  fiill 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  person  chosen  to 
administer  them  ;  in  reply  to  which  your  ex- 
cellency expressed  seatimeaU  coincident  with 
mine  ;  notwithstanding  which,  your  depend- 
ants and  people,  actuated  by  ti/Uh  and  ova- 
ricimtM  viewi,  have  by  thtir  interferefut  9o  im- 
peded  the  buaineMMfOM  to  thnrn  thttokolt  country 
into  a  tote  o/eon/unon ;  from  which  nothing 
can  retrieve  it  but  an  unlimited  powtr^  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  euperintmdent,    I  there- 


ibre  rtoquflst  that  your  excallMiey  will  give 
the  strictest  injunctions  to  all  your  depend* 
ants,  not  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  any 
matter  relative  to  the  aflairs  of  the  adawlut 
and  fousdary  ;  and  that  you  will  yourself  re* 
linquish  all  interference  tiierein,  and  leave 
them  entirely  to  the  management  of  Sudder 
ul  Hock  Kh&n  :  this  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  restore  the  country  to  a  state  of  tranquilli- 
ty." And  he  concluded  by  again  recommend- 
ing the  nabob  to  withdraw  all  interferenoa 
with  the  administrator  aforesaid ;  *'  otherwise 
a  measiu-e,  which  1  adopted  at  your  excellen- 
cy's request,  and  with  a  view  to  your  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  benefit  of  the  country  will  beat- 
tended  with  quite  contrary  effects,  and  bring 
discredit  on  me." 

XXIV.—That  the  said  Hastings,  in  the 
letter  aforraaid,  in  which  he  so  strongly  coo- 
demns  the  acts,  and  so  clearly  marks  out  the 
mischievous  effects  of  the  corrupt  influence, 
under  which  alone  the  nabob  acted,  and  under 
which  alone,  from  his  known  incapacity,  and 
his  dependence  on  the  person  supported  by 
the  said  Hastings,  he  could  set.  did  propose 
to  put  all  the  offices  of  justice  (which  on  an* 
other  occasion  he  had  requested  him  to  per* 
mit  to  remain  in  the  hands  which  then  held 
them)  into  his  own  disposal ;  telling  him,  or 
rather  the  woman  and  eunuchs  who  governed 
him,  *'  that  if  his  excellency  has  any  plan 
for  the  management  of  the  affairs  in  future, 
be  pleased  to  communicate  it  to  me,  and 
every  attention  shall  be  paid  to  give  your  ex* 
cellency  salisfection."  By  which  means  not 
only  particular  parts,  as  before,  but  the  whole 
system  of  justice  was  to  be  afloat  and  to  be 
subject  to  the  purposes  of  the  aforesaid  cor- 
rupt cabal  of  women  and  eunuchs. 

XXV.— That  the  court  of  directors,  OB 
receiving  an  account  of  the  above  arrange- 
ments, and  being  well  apprized  of  the  spirit, 
intention,  and  probable  effect  of  the  same,  did, 
in  a  clear,  firm,  and  decisive  manner,  express 
their  condemnation  of  the  measure,  and  their 
rejection  and  reprobation  of  all  the  pretended 
grounds  and  reasons  on  which  the  same  was 
supported;  marking  distinctly  his  prevarica^ 
tion  and  contradictions  in  the  same,  and 
pointing  to  him  their  full  conviction  of  the 
unworthy  motives  on  which  he  had  made  so 
shameful  an  arrangement ;  telling  him,  in  the 
17th  paragraph  of  their  general  letter,  of  the 
4th  of  February,  1779,  "  the  nabob's  letten 
of  the  tSth  and  SOth  of  August,  of  the  Sd  of 
September,  and  17  th  of  Novembw,  letre  m 
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nq  doubt  of  the  ttm  dongn  of  ibis 
ii#y  bunnen  being  to  bring  fvnvard  Munoy 
Begum,  and  again  to  invest  her  with  impro- 
per power  aixl  influence,  notwithstanding 
oar  former  declaration,  that  so  great  a  part 
of  the  nabob's  allowance  had  been  embezzled 
end  misapplied  under  her  superintendence." 

XXVI. — That  in  consequence  of  the  cen- 
■ore  and  condemnation  of  the  unwarrantable 
measures  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings  by 
the  court  of  directors  on  the  aforesaid  and 
other  weighty  and  substantial  grounds,  they 
did  order  and  direct  as  follows,  in  the  20th 
paragraph  of  the  general  letter  of  the  same 
date :  "  As  we  deem  it  for  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  that  the  office  of  naib  soubadar 
be  for  the  present  continued,  and  that  this 
high  office  should  be  filled  by  a  person  of  wis- 
doroi  experience,  and  of  approved  fidelity  to 
the  company ;  and  as  we  have  no  reason  to 
alter  the  opinion  given  of  Mahomed  Reza 
Khiui,  in  our  letter  of  24th  of  December, 
1776  ;  we  positively  direct,  that  you  forthwith 
signify  to  the  nabob,  Mobarek  ul  Dowla,  our 
pleasure,  that  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n  be  im- 
mediately restored  to  the  office  of  naib  souba- 
dar ;  and  we  further  direct,  that  Mahomed 
Reza  Kh&n  be  again  assured  of  the  continu- 
ance of  our  fiivours,  so  long  as  a  firm  attach- 
ment to  the  interests  of  the  company,  and  a 
proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  station, 
shall  render  him  worthy  of  our  protection.'* 

XXVII. — That  the  aforesaid  direction  did 
convey  in  it  such  evident  and  cogent  reason, 
and  was  so  far  enforced  by  justice  to  indi- 
▼iduals,  and  by  regard  to  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  the  natives,  as  well  as  by  the  com- 
mon decorum  to  be  observed  in  all  the  trans- 
actions of  government,  that  the  said  Hastings 
ought  to  have  yielded  a  cheerful  obedience 
thereto,  even  if  he  had  not  been  by  a  positive 
statute,  and  his  relation  of  servant  to  the 
company,  bound  to  that  just  submission. 
Tet  the  said  Hastings  did,  without  denying  or 
evading  any  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  court  of  directors,  or  controverting  the 
scandalous  motives  assigned  by  thera  for  his 
conduct,  contumaciously  refuse  obedience  to 
the  above  positive  order,  on  pretence  that  the 
nabob,  who,  he  had  declared  it  on  record,  "to 
be  as  visible  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  is  a 
mere  pageant,  and  without  even  the  shadow  of 
authority,"  did  dissent  from  the  same ;  and 
he  did  encourage  the  said  nabob  or  rather  the 
•onuchs,  the  corrupt  ministers  of  Munny  Be- 
gum, to  oppose  himself  and  themselves  to  the 


authority  of  the  said  eoort  of  diradon ;  kf 
which  means  the  arrangement,  three  tuam 
either  ratified  or  expressly  ordered  by  them, 
was  wholly  defeated;  the  aforesaid  corrapC 
system  was  continued ;  Mahomed  Reza  Khftn 
was  not  restored  to  his  office ;  and  a  lesson 
was  taught  to  the  natives  of  all  ranks,  that 
the  declared  approbation,  the  avowed  sanction, 
and  the  decided  authority  of  the  court  of  direct- 
ors were  wholly  nugatory  to  their  protection 
against  the  corrupt  influence  of  their  servants. 

XXVin.— That  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings,  on  a  reconciliation  with  Mr.  Francis, 
Okie  of  the  council-general,  who  made  it  a  con- 
dition thereof,  that  certain  of  the  company's 
orders  should  be  obeyed,  and  that  Mahomed 
Reza  Khan  should  be  restored  to  his  offices, 
did,  a  considerable  time  after,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pretended  reluctance  of  the  nabob, 
and  his  pretended  freedom,  make,  for  his  < 
▼enionce  in  the  said  accommodation,  the 
rangement,  which  he  had  unwarrantably  and 
illegally  refused  to  the  orders  of  the  court  of 
directors ;  and  did,  of  his  own  authority  and 
that  of  the  board,  restore  Mahomed  Reaa 
Kh4n  to  his  offices. 

XXIX.— That  soon  after  the  departura 
of  the  said  Mr.  Francis  he  did  again  depriva 
the  said  Mahomed  Reza  Kh^n  of  his  said 
offices,  and  did  make  several  great  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  the  criminal  justice  in  the 
Miid  country ;  and  aAer  having,  under  pretence 
of  the  nabob's  sufficiency  for  the  management 
of  his  own  aflairs,  displaced,  without  any 
specific  charge,  trial,  or  inquiry  whatsoever, 
the  said  Mahomed  Reza  Klian,  he  did  submit 
the  said  nabob  to  the  entire  direction,  in  all 
parts  of  his  concerns,  of  a  resident  of  his  own 
nomination,  Sir  John  Doyley,  Bart.,  and  did 
order  an  account  of  the  most  minute  paitsof  his 
domestic  economy  to  be  made  out,  and  to  be 
delivered  to  the  said  Sir  John  Doyley,  in  the 
following  words,  contained  in  a  paper  by  him 
entitled,  INSTRUCTIONS  from  the  go- 
vemour-general  to  the  Nabob  Mobarek  ul 
Dowla,  respecting  his  conduct  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  aflairs  :  ^*  you  will  be  pleased 
to  direct  your  mutta  seddies  to  form  an  ac- 
count of  the  fixed  sums  of  your  monthly  ex- 
penses, such  as  servants  wages  in  the  diffe- 
rent departments,  pensions,  and  other  allow- 
ances, as  well  as  of  the  estimated  amount  ef 
variable  expenses,  to  be  delivered  to  Sir  John 
Doyley,  for  my  intpection.  I  have  given 
such  orders  to  Sir  John  Doyley  as  will  ena- 
ble him  to  propose  to  you  such  reductions  ef 
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iIm  pwUnw  tad  otlMr  tnowaneM,  and  otrIi 
»  distrihotian  of  the  Tariftble  expenses,  «§ 
■hmll  be  proportionable  to  the  total  lum  of 
jour  moikhly  income;  and  I  mu$t  rtqueat 
yoift  mitt  ecnform  to  U."  And  he  did,  in  the 
•ubeequent  articles  of  his  said  instructions, 
order  the  whole  management  to  be  directed  by 
the  said  Sir  John  Doyley,  subject  to  his  own 
directions,  as  aforesaid ;  and  did  eren  direct 
what  company  he  should  keep ;  and  did  throw 
reflections  oa  some  persons,  in  places  the 
nearest  to  him,  as  of  bad  character  and  base 
origin  persons,  whom  he  should  decline  to 
name  as  soch,  "  unless  he  heard  that  they 
stiU  availed  themselves  of  his  goodness  to 
retain  tht  plae—  which  they  improperly  hold 
near  his  person.**  And  he  did  particularly 
order  the  said  nabob  not  to  admit  any  Eng- 
lish, but  such  as  the  said  Sir  John  Doyley 
should  approve,  to  his  |H«8ence ;  and  did  re- 
peat the  said  order  in  the  following  peremp- 
tory manner :  "  you  mtut/mrind  any  person  of 
thai  nation  to  be  intruded  into  your  presence, 
without  hit  introduction."  And  he  did  re- 
quire his  obedience  in  the  authoritative 
style :  <*  I  riiall  think  myself  obliged  to  in- 
terfere in  anoUur  moftner,  if  you  neglect  it.*' 

XXX.— That  he,  the  said  Warren  Has- 
tings did  insult  the  captive  condition-  of  the 
said  nabob,  by  infiMrming  him,  in  his  imperious 
instructions  aforesaid,  that  this  total,  blind, 
and  irapticit  obedience,  in  every  respect  what- 
soever, to  Sir  John  Doyley  and  himself  per- 
sonally, and  without  any  reference  to  the 
board,  **  was  the  very  eonid^ont  of  the  com- 
pliance of  the  govemour-general  and  council 
with  his  late  requisition  ;**  which  requisi- 
tion was,  that  he  should  enjoy  the/rte  and  tin- 
oaidroOed  management  of  his  own  aflTairs. 
And  though  the  said  captive  did  offer,  as  he, 
the  said  Hastings,  himselfadmits,/(mr(aeilc«of 
his  stipend,  at  that  time  reduced  to  sixteen 
lacks,  for  the  free  use  of  tho  romaindorj  yet  he 
did  place  him,  the  said  nabob,  in  the  state  of 
servitude  in  the  said  instructions  laid  down  but 
a  very  short  time  after  he  had  assumed  and  used 
the  said  nabob's  independent  rights  as  a  ground 
for  refusing  to  obey  the  company's  orders ;  and 
although  he  has  declared,  or  pretended,  on 
another  ocea*ion,  which  he  woukl  have  thought 
similar,  that  any  attempt  to  limit  the  house- 
hold expenses  of  the  nabob  of  Oode  was  an 
indisiniry,  «*  which  no  man  living,  however 
mean  his  rank  in  life,  or  dependent  his  condi- 
tion in  it,  would  permit  to  be  exercised  by  any 
other,  without  the  want  or  Ibrfeititre  of  every 
«Banly  principle.*' 


XXXI.— That  the  saMWL        ^ 

did  order  the  said  stipend  (which  was  to  be 
distributed,  in  the  minutest  particular,  aoeoid- 
ing  to  the  said  Hastings's  personal  dtr«»> 
tions)  to  be  paid  monthly,  not  to  any  offiear 
of  the  nabob,  but  to  the  said  resident  Sir 
J<3hn  Doyley.  And  whereas  the  govemour- 
general  and  council  did,  on  the  appointanaal 
of  Mahomed  Reza  Khiin,  according  to  their 
duty,  instruct  him  that "  he  do  conform  to  tba 
or<Un  of  the  company,  which  direct  that  tm 
annual  account  c^  the  nabob's  expenses  be 
transmitted,  through  the  resident  at  the  dww 
bar,  for  the  inspection  of  this  board,"  thn 
said  Hastings,  in  making  his  new  establkd^ 
ment  in  favour  of  his  reaidont,  did  wholly  omit 
the  said  instruction,  and  did  confine  tiM  said 
communication  to  himtdf  privately.  AimI 
in  fact  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  account 
whatsoever  of  the  disposition  of  the  said 
large  sum,  exceeding  £  160,000  sterling  a 
year,  has  been  laid  before  the  board,  or  at 
least  that  any  such  account  has  been  tran»> 
mitted  to  the  court  of  directors ;  and  it  is 
not  fitting,  that  any  British  servant  of  tha 
company  should  have  the  management  of  any 
public  money,  much  less  of  so  great  a  suai, 
without  a  public  well-vouched  account  of  tba 
specific  expenditure  thereof. 

XXXI I, —That  the  court  of  directors  did, 
on  the  17lh  of  May,  1766,  propose  certain 
rules  for  regulating  the  correspondence  of  tha 
resident  with  the  nabob  of  Bengal,  in  which 
they  did  direct,  as  a  principle  (or  the  said  re- 
gulations, as  follows,  (paragraph  16  :)  «  We 
would  have  his  correspondence  to  be  car^ 
ried  on  with  the  selecf  eommUtte  through  the 
channel  of  the  president ;  he  should  keep  a 
diary  of  all  his  transactions.  His  correspond- 
ence with  the  natives  muit  he  puhUdy  eonduet^ 
ed ;  copies  of  all  his  letters,  sent  and  receifw 
ed,  be  transmitted  monthly  to  the  presidency, 
with  duplicates  and  triplicates  to  bb  trana- 
mitted  home  in  our  general  packet  by  every 
ship." 

XXXIII.— That  the  president  and  select 
committee  (Lord  Clive  being  then  president) 
did  approve  of  the  whole  substantial  part  oi 
the  said  regulation,  (the  diary  excepted ;) 
and  the  principle,  in  all  matters  of  account, 
ought  to  have  been  strictly  adhered  to,  what* 
ever  limitations  may  have  been  given  to  tha 
office  of  resident.  Yet  he,  the  said  Warren 
Hastings,  in  defiance  of  the  aforesaid  good 
rules,  orders,  and  late  precedent  in  eoofiirniiqr 
to  the  same,  did  not  only  withhoU  any  ondar 
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for  tfM  porpote,  but,  in  order  to  carry  oo  the 
buakien  of  the  said  durbar  in  a  clandestine 
manner  for  his  own  purposes,  did,  as  afore* 
■aid,  exclude  all  English  from  an  intercourse 
-with  the  nabob,  who  mi^tht  carry  complaints  or 
representations  to  the  board,  or  the  court  of 
directors,  of  his  condition,  or  the  conduct  of 
the  resident  ;  and  did  further,  to  defeat  all 
possible  publicity,  insinuate  to  him  to  give  the 
preference  to  verbal  communication  above 
letters,  in  the  words  following,  of  the  9th 
article  of  his  instructions  to  the  nabob :  "  Al- 
though I  desire  to  receive  your  letters  fre- 
quently, yet,  as  many  matters  will  occur, 
which  cannot  be  so  eanly  explained  by  let' 
Urt  as  by  converuUion^  I  desire,  that  you 
will  on  such  occasions  give  your  orders  to 
him  respecting  such  points  as  you  may  desire 
to  have  imparted  to  me;  and  I,  postponing 
every  other  concern,  will  give  an  immediate, 
and  the  most  satisfactory  reply  concerning 
them."  Accordingly,  no  relation  whatsoever 
has  been  received  by  the  court  of  directors  of 
the  said  nabob's  affairs ;  nor  any  account  of 
the  money  nwnthly  paid,  except  from  public 
fame,  which  reports  that  his  affairs  are  in 
great  disorder,  his  servants  unpaid,  and  ma- 
ny of  them  dismissed,  and  all  the  Mussul- 
men  dependent  on  his  family  in  a  state  of  in- 
digence. 


ZTIII. 


THE   MOGUL    DKLIVXRKD    UP    TO 
THX  MAHRATTAS. 


I. — That  Sh&h  AUum,  the  prince  com- 
HKXily  called  the  Great  Mogul,  or,  by  emi- 
nence. The  King,  is,  or  lately  was  in  the  poe- 
■ession  of  the  antient  capital  of  Hindostan  ; 
and  though  without  any  considerable   terri- 
tory, and   without  a    revenue  sufficient   to 
maintain  a  moderate  state,  he  is  still  much 
respected  and  considered ;  and  the  custody  of 
■his  person  is  eagerly  sought  by  many  of  the 
princes  in  India,  on  account  of  the  use  to  be 
made  of  his  title  and  authority  ;  and  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  the  East-India  company, 
that,  while  on  one  hand  no  wars  shall  be  en- 
tered into  in  support  of  his  pretensions,  on 
the  other  no  steps   should  be   taken,  which 
may  tend  to  deliver  him  into  tho  hands  of 
any  of  the  powerful  states  of  that  country ;  but 
that  he  should  be  treated  with  friendship,  good 
faith,  and  respectful  attention. 

II« — That  Warren  Hastings,  in  contradic- 
tioD  to  this  safe,  just,  and  honourable  pdicy, 


strongly  prescribed  and  enforced  by  tha  Of" 
ders  of  the  court  of  directors,  did  (at  a  time 
when  he  was  engaged  in  a  negotiation,  \h€ 
declared  purpose  of  which  was  to  give  peace 
to  India)  concur  with  the  captain-general  of 
the  Mahratta  state,  called  Madajee  Scindia, 
in  hostile  designs  against  the  few  remaining 
territories  of  that  same  Mogul  eraperour,  by 
virtue  of  whose  grant  the  company  actually 
possess  the  government,  and  enjoy  the   re- 
venues, of  great  provinces,  and  also  against 
the  possessions  of  a  Mahomedan  chief  called 
Nudjif  Cawn,  a  person  of  much  merit  with 
the    East-India  company ;    in    acknowledg- 
ment of  which  they  had  granted  him  a  pen- 
sion, included  in  the  tribute  due  to  the  king, 
and,  together  with   that  tribute,  taken   from 
him  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  though  ex- 
pressly guarantied  to  him  by  the  company. 
"With  both  these  powers  the  company  had  been 
in  friendship,  and  were  actually  at  peace  at 
the  time  of  the  said  clandestine  concurrence 
in  a  design  against  them  ;  and  the  said  Has- 
tings hath  since  declared,  that  the  right  of  ona 
of  them,  namely,    "  the  right  of  the  Mogul 
emperour  to  our  assistance  has  been  constanU 
ly  acknowledged.'* 

III. — That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  at 
the  time  of  his  treacherous  concurrence  in  a 
design  against  a  power,  which  he  was  hinn 
self  of  opinion  we  were  bound  to  assist,  and 
against  whom  there    was   no  doubt  he  was 
bound  neither  to  form  nor  to  concur  in  any 
hostile  attempt,  did  give  a  caution  to  Colonel 
Muir,  to  whom  the  negotiation  aforesaid  was 
intrusted  on  the  part  of  the  company,  againut 
*'  inserting  any  thing  in  the  treaty  which  might 
expressly   mark  our  knowledge    of  his    [the 
Mahratta  general's]  views  or  concttrrenee  in 
them."     Which  said  transaction  was  full  of 
duplicity  and  fraud ;  and    the  crime  of  the 
said  Hastings  therein  is  aggravated  by  hii 
having  some  years  before  withheld  the  tribute; 
which  by  treaty  was  solemnly  agreed  to  be 
paid   to   the  said  king,  on  pretence  that  he 
had  thrown  himself,  for  the  recovery  of  his 
city  of  Delhi,  on  the  protection  of  the  Mab- 
rattas,  whom  the  saidWarren  Hastings  then 
called  the  natural  enemies  of  the  company, 
and  the  growth  of  whose  power  he  then  aU 
leged  to  be  highly  dangerous  to  the  interest 
of  this  kingdom  in  India. 

IV. — That  afler  having  concurred,  in  the 
manner  before  mentioned,  in  a  design  of  the 
Mahrattas  against  the  Mogul ;  arul  notwithf- 
standing  he,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  ha4 
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feiawly  dedirvd,  "  that  with  him  [the  Mo-  a  letter  to  him  from  hit  agent  Major  Browno, 

gal]  our  connezioQ  had  been  a  long  time  8U»*  dated  at  Delhi,  on  the   SOth  of  December} 

pended,  and  he  wuhed  never  to  see  it  renetoedf  1783,  viz.  that  letter,  to  which  the  foregoing 

as  it  had  proved  a  fatal  drain  to  the  wealth  of  references  are  made,  in  which  the  said  Browne 

Bengal,  and  the  treasury  of  the  company,  did    directly   press,  and    indirectly    (though 

without  yielding  one  advantage  or  possible  re-  sufficiently    and    strongly)    suggest    several 

source,  even  of  remote  benefits,  in  return,"  highly  dangerous  measures  for  realizing  the 

the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  nevertheless,  general  offers  and  engagements  of  the  said 

on  or  abool  the  month  of  March,  1785,  with  Warren  Hastings ; — proposing,  that  besides  a 

the  privi^^uid  consent  of  the  members  of  the  proportion  of  field-artillery,  and  a  train  of 

board,  bat  by  no  authoritative  act,  despatch,  battering  cannon  for  the  purpose  of  sieges, 

MM  agents  of  him  the  govemour-general  only,  six  regiments  of  sepoys  in  the  company's  ser- 

and  not  as  agents  of  the  govemour-general*  vice  should  be  transferred  to  that  of  the  said 

and  council,  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  oer-  king,  and  that  certain  other  corps  should  also 

tain    persons,    among    whom    were    Major  be  raised  for  the  said  service  in  the  English 

Browne  and  Major  EHivy,  to  the  court  of  the  provinces   and  dependencies,  to  be  immedi- 

king  at  Delhi,  and  did  there  enter  into  cer-  ately  under  the  king's  [the  Mogul's]  order*, 

tain  engagements  with  the  said  king  by  the  and  to  be  maintained  by  assignments  of  ter> 

means  of  those  agents,  and   did   carry  on  ritorial  revenue  within  the  province  of  Oude, 

certain  private  and  dangerous  intrigues  for  a  dependent  member  of  the  British  govem- 

rarious    purposes,  particularly    for   making  ment,  but  with  a  caution  against  having  any 

war  in  favour  of  the  said  king,  against  some  British  officer  with  the  same  ;  the  said  Major 

powers  or  prints  not  precisely  described,  but  Browne  expressing  his  caution  as  foUoweth  ; 

which,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a  subsequent  — "  If  any  European    officer  be  with  this 

correspondence,  were    certain    Mahomedan  corps,  a  very  nice  judgment  indeed  must  di* 

princes   in  the    neighourhood  of  Delhi    in  rect  the  choice;  for  scarce  any  are  in  tha 

amity  with  the  company,  and  some  of  them  smallest  degree  j^f  for  »uch  employ,  but  much 

at  that  time  in  the  actual  service,  and  in  the  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good."    And  the 

apparent  confidence  and  fiivour  of  the  said  letter  aforesaid  being  without  any  observation 

Mogul ;  and  he  did  order  Major  Browne  to  thereon,  or  any  disavowal  of  the  matters  of 

oflTer  to  the  Mogul  king  to  provide  lor  the  fact,  or  of  the  counsels  so  strongly  and  aiitho- 

wntire  expense  or  any  troops  the  Sh&h  [the  ritatively  delivered  therein  by  the  said  War- 

aaid  king]  might  require ;  and  the  proposal  ren  Hastings's  agent,  and  without  any  mark 

was  accordingly  accepted  with  the  conditions  of  disapprobation  of  any  part  of  his  plan, 

annexed  ;  by  which  proposal,  and  acceptance  whether  that  of  the  assignment  of  terrritory 

thereof,  the  East-India  company  was  placed  belonging  to    the  company's  allies  fix*   the 

In  a  situation  of  great  and  perplexing  diffi-  maintenance    of  troops,  which  were  to  be 

colty,  since  either  they  were  to  engage,  at  an  by  that  plan  put  under  the  orders  of  a  foreign 

unlimited  expeiutt  in  new  wars,  contrary  to  independent  power,  or  that  of  employing  tha 

dieir  orders,  contrary  to  their  general  declar-  said  troops  without  any  British  officer  with 

ed  poliey,  and  contrary  to  the  published  reso>  them ;  or  for  his  alarming  observation  by  him 

hitioQS  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  wholly  entering  on  the  company's  records,  which,  if 

incompatible  with  the  state  of  their  finances ;  not  an  implied  censure  on  the  nature  of  the 

or,  to  preserve  peace,  they  must  risk  the  im-  service,  in  which  British  officers  are  supposed 

potation  of  a  new  violation  of  faith,  by  de-  improper  to  be  trusts  i,  is  a  strong  reflection 

parting   from  an  agreement  made  on  the  vo-  on  the  character  of  the  British  oflScers,  which  * 

luntary  proposal  of  their  own  government ;  was  to  render  them  unfit  to  be  employed  in 

the  agent  of  the  said  Hastings  having  de-  an  honourable  service— the  said  Warren  Has- 

dared,  in  his  letter  to  the  said  Hastings,  by  tings  did  thereby  give  a  countenance  to  tha 

him  communicated  to  the  board, "  that  the  bu-  said  unwarrantable  and  dangerous  proposals 

ainess  of  assisting  the  8h4h  [the  Mogul  em-  and  reflections, 
perour]  can  and  tmut  go  on,  u  wa  wish  to  be 

aecure  in  India,  or  regarded  as  a  nation  of  VI. — That,  a  considerable  time  before  tha 

laith  and  honour.**  production  and  circulation  of  Mi^or  Brownest 

letter,  the  said  Hastings  did  enter  a  minota 

v. — That  the  said  Warren  Haatinga  did,  of    consultation,   containing    a    proposition 

on  the  fOth  day  of  January,  1784,  send  in  cir-  similar  in  the  general  intent  to  that  in  tha 

oiiation  to  the  other  members  of  the  oocmcil  said  letter  oontiuned  (or  assisting  the  Mogul 
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with  a  nuKtMy  force ;  but  the  ollMr  m— itwra 
of  th«  board  did  disagree  thereto,  and  being 
•larmed  at  the  disposition  so  strongly  shown 
by  the  said  Hastings  to  engage  in  new  wars, 
and  dangerous  foreign  connexions,  and  possibly 
baring  intelligence  of  the  proceedings  of  his 
agent,  did  call  upon  him  to  produce  his  in- 
stroctions  to  Major  Browne  ;  and  he  did,  on 
Ihe  6th  of  October,  1 783,  and  not  before,  enter 
on  the  consultations  a  certain  paper,  purport- 
ing  to  be  the  instructions  which  he  had  given 
to  Major  Browne  tlie  proceeding  Majrch,  the 
time  of  his,  the  said  Browne's  appointment ; 
in  which  pretended  instructions  no  direction 
whatsoerer  was  given  to  the  effect  of  his,  the 
said  Hastings's  minute  of  consultation,  or 
propounded :  that  is  to  say,  no  power  was 
given  in  the  said  instructions  to  make  a  di- 
rect offer  of  military  aid  to  the  Mogul,  or  to 
form  the  arrangements  stated  by  the  said 
Browne,  in  his  letter  to  the  said  Hastings, 
as  having  been  made  by  the  express  authority 
of  the  said  Hastings  himself.  But  the  said 
instructions  contained  nothing  further  on  that 
■ubject  but  a  conditional  direction,  that  in 
ease  a  military  force  should  be  required  for 
the  Mogul's  aid  or  protection,  the  Major  is 
to  know  the  service  on  which  it  is  to  be 
employed,  and  the  resources  from  whence  it 
is  to  be  paid  ;  and  the  instructions  produced 
as  his  real  instructions  by  the  said  Has- 
tings are  so  guarded  as  to  caution  the  said 
Browne  against  taking  any  part  in  the  in^ 
triguea  ofthoae  who  ara  abotU  the  king'i  person. 
By  which  letters,  instructions,  aftd  transac- 
tions, compared  with  each  other,  it  appears 
that  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  after  six 
months*  delay  in  entering  of  (contrary  to  the 
Company's  order)  any  instructions  to  the 
■aid  Browne,  did  at  last  enter  a  false  paper 
as  the  true,  or  that  he  did  give  other  secret 
instructions  totally  different  from,  and  even 
opposite  to,  his  public  ostensible  instruc- 
tions, thereby  to  deceive  the  council,  and  to 
carry  on,  with  less  obstructions,  dark  and  dan- 
gerous intrigues,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the 
court  of  directors,  to  the  true  policy  of  this 
kingdom,  and  to  the  safe^  of  the  British  poa- 
■essions  in  the  east. 

VII.—That  the  said  letter  irom  Major 
Browne  was  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
transmitted  to  the  court  of  directors,  without 
being  accompanied  by  any  part  of  the  previ- 
ous correspondence ;  by  which  wilful  con- 
ceabnent  the  said  Warren  Hastings  is  guil- 
ty of  an  high  and  criminal  disrespect  to 
Ike  court  of  directors,  and  of  a  most  fla- 


grant breach  and  violation  of  ilieir  «nl««| 
which  he  waa  bound  by  an  act  of  parliaoMal 
to  obey. 

Vni.— That  the  said  Hastings  havii^ 
early  in  the  year  1784  procured  to  himself  a 
deputation  to  act  in  the  upper  provinces,  the 
council,  being  well  aware  of  his  dispositioa  to 
engage  in  unwarrantable  designs  against  the 
neighbouring  states,  did  expreflil|r  oonfiaa 
his  powers  to  the  circumstance  of  tue  actual 
residence  within  the  company's  provinces ;  bat 
it  appears  that  ways  were  found  out,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  defeat  the  precautions  of  the 
board  :  for  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did 
write  from  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  the  ooai»> 
try  of  Oude,  to  the  court  of  directors  a  oertaiD 
postscript  of  a  letter  dated  4th  of  May,  1784, 
in  which  he  informs  the  court,  that  the  sen 
and  heir-apparent  of  the  great  Mogul  had 
taken  refuge  with  him,  and  the  nabob  of  Oude ; 
that  he  had  a  conference  with  that  prince  oa 
the  10th  of  the  same  month  of  May,  **  no 
person  being  either  present  or  within  hear* 
ing"  during  the  same,  and  that  in  the  said 
conference  the  prince  had  informed  him  oC 
the  distresses  of  his  father,  and  his  wish  for 
the  relief  of  the  king,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  dominions  of  his  bouse,  as  weU  as  to 
rescue  him  from  the  power  of  certain  per- 
sons not  named,  who  degraded  him  into  a 
mere  instrument  of  their  interested  and  sordid 
designs ;  and  that  on  a  failure  of  his  ap|4icar 
tion  to  him,  he  would  either  return  to  his 
father,  or  proceed  to  Calcutta,  and  thence  to 
England ;  and  that  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
did  give  him  an  answer  to  the  following  el^ 
feet :  '*  That  our  [the  British]  goverament  had 
just  obtained  relief  from  a  state  of  universal 
warfare,  and  required  a  term  of  repose  ;  that 
our  whole  nation  was  weary  of  war,  and 
dreaded  the  renewal  of  it,  and  yoavld  be 
equaUy  alarmed  €U  any  mouemeiU,  qf  U)hich 
it  could  not  tee  the  ieeue  or  progreu,  but 
which  might  eventually  tend  to  create  new  Aee- 
tilitiei,  that  he  came  hither  [to  LucknowJ 
with  a  limited  authority,  and  could  not,  if  ha 
chose  it,  engage  in  any  business  of  that  na^ 
ture  vfithout  the  concurrence  of  hie  eolUaguoB 
in  q/fice,  who  he  believed  would  be  averae  fe 
it ,  that  he  would  represent  the  same  to  the 
joint  members  of  his  own  government,  and 
wait  their  determination.  In  the  mean  time 
he  advised  the  prince  to  make  advances  to 
Madajee  Scindia,  both  because  our  govern- 
ment VKU  in  intimate  andtwom  oonnearton  with 
him,  and  because  he  was  the  effectual  headoC 
the  Mahratta  state;  besides,  that  he,  the  aaid 
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^,  tefftd  kit  (Seiwlk**) 
takiaf  tb»  othtr  side  of  the  qowtion,  uii1«m 
Im  wm  9U\y  preveated." 

IX. — ^That,  in  the  statement  of  this  dis- 
ceorse,  diere  ia  aiuch  criminal  reserve  to- 
wards the  court  of  directors,  it  not  appearing 
diatiaclly  what  the  objects  were,  nor  who  the 
persooB  concerned,  nor  what  tlie  side  was, 
wbioh  he  apprehended  the  Mahrattas  might 
take,  if  not  preTeoted  by  his  advances ;  and 
im  the  diseoarse  itself  there  were  many  parta- 
•ohurs  highly  oiminal ;  namely,  ibr  that  in 
the  satd  eooveraation,  in  which  he  describes 
Irimself  as  declining  a  compliance  with  the 
leanest  of  the  prince  on  account  of  the  aver- 
(therein  strongly  expressed)  of  his  col- 
of  tlie  company,  and  of  the  whole 
British  nation,  to  engage  in  any  measures, 
which  might  even  '*  eventtudfy  Uad  to  hoatiU' 
Hm  "—he  spoke  to  the  prince  as  if  he  had 
keen  entirely  ignorant  of  the  offers,  which 
knt  five  montlis  before  had  been  made  to  the 
folher  on  the  part  of  that  very  go- 
it  (wImmm  repugnance  to  such  mea- 
he  ttien  for  the  first  time  chose  to 
but  wluoh  he  always  had   known) 
fhroogh  Biajor  Browne  the  company's  repre- 
aentativnat  tlie  court  of  Delhi,  **  to  provide  for 
the  tfHin  eapease  of  nay  troops,  which  the 
■hlh  [die  king]  might  require ;"  aiid  that  this 
was  **wiiat  the  resident  had  o^iooys  pro- 
posed to  the  king,  and  his  confidential  minis- 
tars;^  tili  said   Browne  further  declaring, 
**  that  if,  in  oonseqoeaoe  of  the  said  propo* 
■als,  certain  arrangements  for  the  shIUi's  ser- 
vice, by  Creeps,  were  not  immediately  ordered, 
in  his  opinion  all  our  [English  govemment'sj 
q^Wt  mmd  prowutm  will  be  considered  as 
Ailee  and  insidious."    This  being  the  known 
state  of  tlie  business,  as  represented  by  the 
■aid  Hsstings*s  own  agent,  and  this  the  pub- 
lic opinion  oi  it,  although  to  impose  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  prince  with  regard  to  the 
proeeedings  at  his  fothsr's  eomrt  would  have 
been  unworthy  in  itself^  yet  he,  the  said 
Warren  Hastings,  eoald  not  hope  to  succeed 
in  such  impoeition,  as  in  the  postscript  afore- 
•aid  he  represents  the  said  prince  [who  was 
the  king^  ekieet  son,  and  thirty-six  years  of 
age]  as  a  person  of  oensiderahle  qualifica* 
tions,  and  perfoetly  acquainted  widi  the  trans- 
actions at  his  fkther's  eouft,  and  m  one,  who 
had  long  heU  the  primt^mt  and  most  active 
part  in  the  little  that  remained  of  the  9dmh^ 
iaintunofahiaiAlbtm.    And  the  said  Hast^ 
ings  conferring  with  a  prince  so  well  instruet- 
nd,  without  making  the  slightest  allusions  to 


his  said  positive  and  recent  engagementa,  or 
without  giving  any  explanation  with  regard 
to  them,  the  said  Warren  Hastings  must 
appear  to  the  said  prince,  either  as  the  person 
not  only  contracting  engagements,  but  actu- 
ally being  the  first  mover  and  proposer  of 
them,  without  any  authority  from  fu*  eoi' 
UagueM^  and  against  theirs  and  the  general  in- 
clination of  the  British  nation,  and  on  that 
ground  not  to  be  trusted ;  or  that  he  had  used 
this  plea  of  disagreement  between  him  and 
his  council  as  a  pretence,  set  up  without  co- 
lour or  decency,  for  a  gross  violation  of  his 
own  engagements ;  leaving  the  princes  and 
states  of  the  country  no  solid  ground,  on 
which  they  can  or  ought  to  contract  with  the 
company,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  all  pub- 
lic confidence,  and  to  the  equal  disgrace  of  lbs 
national  candour,  integrity,  and  wisdom. 

X« — ^That,  in  a  letter  dated  from  the  same 
place,  Lucknow,  the  16lh  of  the  following 
Jtme,  1784,  the  said  Warren  Hastings  in- 
forms the  court  of  directors,  that  Major 
Browne,  their  agent  to  the  Mogul,  had  arriv- 
ed there  in  the  character  also  of  agent  firom 
the  Mogul  with  two  sets  of  instructions 
firom  two  opposite  parties  in  his  ministry, 
which  instructions  were  directly  contrary  to 
each  other ;  the  first,  which  were  the  ostensible 
instructions,  being  to  engage  the  said  Hast- 
ings, in  the  Mogul's  name,  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  of  mutual  alliance  with  the  chief  of 
the  country,  then  minister  to  the  said  Mogul, 
called  Aflrasaib  Kh4n  ;  the  second  were  fiom 
another  principal  person,  called  Mudjed  ul 
Dowla,  also  a  minister  of  the  said  Mogul 
(but  styled  in  the  said  letter  eofi/Edcnfta/,  for 
distinction  ;)  which  were  directly  destructive 
of  the  fiirmer;  and  the  said  latter  instruc- 
tions, to  which  it  seems  credence  was  to  be 
given,  were  sent  *<  under  the  meet  solemn  ad- 
jurations of  secrecy."  The  purpose  of  these 
latter  and  secret  instruotiona  was  to  require 
the  company's  aid  in  freeing  the  Mogul  from 
the  oppressions  of  his  servants,  namely,  firom 
the  oppressions  of  the  said  jiffraaaAf  be- 
tween whom  and  the  company  Major  Browne 
(at  once  agent  to  that  company,  and  to  two 
opposite  factions  in  the  Mogul's  court)  ao- 
eepted  a  power  to  make  a  treaty  of  mutual 
alliance  under  the  sanction  of  his  sovereign ; 
and  it  does  not  appear,  that  he,  Warren 
Hastings,  dkl  discountsnanee  the  double  deal* 
lag  and  frandnlent  agencies  of  his  and  the 
oompany*s  minister  at  that  court ;  or  did  disa* 
▼ow  any  particular  in  ths  letter  fi^m  him  the 
Browne,  of  ths  30th  of  December,  1788, 
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■tatiiif  tiM  offbn  mide  on  hb  put  to  tb*  wm   rach,   that  tMr  rwenliit  of  mHt 

Mogul,  no  contradictory  to  his  Imt*  declarm-  dmndeatine  iDter(«rence  waa  to  be  draaM; 

tiona  to  the  heir  apparent  of  that  monarch,  or  but  that,  where  the  power*  were  weak  and  fi»* 

did  give  any  reprimand  to  the  said  Browne,  gile,  such  intrigues  might  be  allowed, 
or  did  show  any  mark  of  displeasure  against 

him,  as  having  acted  without  orders,  but  did  XIII.^That  the  said  Hastings,  further  to 

again  send  him  with  renewed  cooeequenoe,  to  persuade  the  court  of  directors  to  involve 

the  court  aforesaid.  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  the  Mogul,  and  to 

reconcile  this  measure  with  his  fcNrmer 

XI.^That  the  said  Warren    Hastings,  duct  and  declared  opinions,  did  write  to 

■till  pursuing  his  said  evil  designs,  did  apply  to  the  following  effect ;  that  *'  at  that 

to  the  council  for  discretionary  powers  rela-  period,  to  which  the  ancient  policy  with  re- 

tive  to  the  intrigues  and  factions  in  the  Mogul's  gard  to  the  Mogul  applied,  the  king's  autbori- 

court,  giving    assurances  of  his    resolution  ty  was  sufficiently  respected  [which  be  knew 

not  to  proceed  against  their  sense ;  but  the  not  to  bo  true,  having  himself  declared,  im 

•aid  council,  being  fully  aware  of  his  disposi-  his   minute  of  the  25th  of  October,   1774, 

tion,  and  having  Major  Browne's  letter,  re-  *  that  he  remained  at  Delhi,  the  ancient  capi- 

corded  by  himself,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  tal  of  the  empire,  a  mera  cypher  in  the  admuH 

before  them,  did  refuse  to  grant  the  said  dis-  istration   of  it']    to  maintain   itself  against 

cretionary  powers ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  did  common   vicissitudes.     That  be  would   boI 

exhort  him  "  most  sedulously  and  cautiously  have  advised  interference  if  the  king  himeel/ 

to  avoid,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  diffe-  retained  the  exercise  of  it,  hnDeverJttble,  im 

rent  princes  in  India,  whatever  may  commit,  bis  own  hands.     That  if  it   [the  Mogul's 

or  be  strained  into  an  interpretation  of  com-  authority]  is  suffered  to  receive  its  final  ei- 

mitting,  the  company,  either  as  to  their  army  tinction,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  wAot  pcw§t 

or  treasure;"  observing,  "that  the  compa-  May  arise  o«U  o/*!/*  rtinu,  or  what  events  nay 

ny's  orders  are  positive  against  their  interfe-  be  linked  in  the  same  chain  of  revolutioii 

rence  in  the  objects  of  dispute  between  the  with  it;  but  your  interests  may  suffer  by  itp^— 

country  powers.'*  yoor  reputation  certainly  will,  as  bis  right  to 

oar  assistance  has  6cm  ametaniJy  adtnow 

XII. — That  in  order  to  subvert  the  plain  Udged^  and  by  a  train  of  consequences,  to 

iukI  natural  interpretation  given  by  the  coun-  which  our  government  has,  not  intentionally, 

cil  to  the  orders  of  the  court  of  directors,  and  given  birth ;  but  most  especially  by  the  movo* 

to  justify  his  dangerous   intrigues,  the  said  ments,  which  iU  it\fiuence,  by  too  near  am  iy» 

Warren  Hastings,  in  his  letter  of  the  16th  preach  has  excited,  it  has  unfortunately  bo* 

June,  1784,  to  the  said  court,  did,  in  a  moat  come  the  efficient  instrument  of  a  great  porw 

Insolent  and  contemptuous  manner,  endeav-  tion  of  the  king's  present  distresses  and  daa» 

oar  to  persuade  them  of  their  ignorance  of  gers ;"  intimating  (as  well  as  the  studied  o^ 

the  true  sense  of  their  own  orders,  and  to  acurity  of  his  expreiisions  will   permit  any 

limit   their   prohibition  of  interforence  with  thing  to  be  discerned)  that  his  own  late  ii»- 

the  disputes  of  the  country  powers  to  such  trigues  had  been  among  the  causes  of  the  di»* 

country  powers  as  are  permanent ;  express-  tresses  and  dangers,  which,  by  new  intrigaea, 

ing  himself  as  follows  :  "  The  faction,  which  be  did  pretend  to  remove  :  and  he  did  coo- 

BOW    surrounds    the    throne    [the    Mogul's  elude  this  part  of  his  Utter  with  soane  looeo 

throne]  is  widely  different  from  the  idea  which  general  expressions  of  his  caution  not  to  affect 

your  commands   are  intended  to  convey  by  the  company's  interests  or  revenues  by  any 

the  expressions,  to  which  you  have  generally  laeasures  he  might  at  that  time  take, 
applied   them,  of  country  power§t  to  whi<^ 

that  of  permanent^  ia  a  neceteary  adjunct;  XIV. — That  the  principle,  so  far  as  tho 

and  which  may  be  more  properly  compared  aame  hath  been  directly  avowed,  of  the  nid 

to  a  splendid  bubble,  which    the    slightest  proceedings  at  the  Mogul's  court,  was  as  aU 

breath  of  opposition  may  dissipate  with  every  together  irrational,  and  the  pretended  object 

trace  of  its  existence."    By  which  construe-  as  impracticable,  as  the  means  taken  in  par* 

tion  the  said  Hastings  did  endeavour  to  per^  suit  of  it  were  fraudulent  and  dishooourablo, 

made  the  court  of-tiirectors,  that  they  meant  namely,  the  restoration  of  the  Mogul  ia  somo 

to  confine  their  prohibition  of  sinister  in-  degree  to  the  dignity  of  bis  situation,  and  to 

trigues  to  those  powers  only,  who  could  not  his  free-agency  in  the  conduct  of  his  a&ira. 

bo  easily  hurt  by  them,  and  whoee  strength  For  the  aaid  Hastings,  at  the  Tory  tiaoi  im 
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^vliieh  htf  didwilk  tiM  graatest  appurent  eftm- 
Mtneta  urg«  th*  purpose,  which  he  pre- 
tended lo  have  in  view,  with  regard  to  the 
dignity  and  liberty  of  the  Mogul  emperour, 
did  represent  him  as  a  person  wholly  disquali- 
fied, and  eren  indisposed,  to  take  any  ac- 
tive part  whatsoever  in  the  conduct  of  his 
own  affairs;  and  that  any  attempt  for  that 
purpose  would  be  utterly  impracticable  :  and 
this  he  hath  stated  to  the  court  of  directors  as 
a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  in  his  said  letter 
of  the  16ih  of  June,  1784,  in  the  following 
emphatical  and  decisive  terms  : 

"  You  need  noi  be  UUd  the  character  of  the 
king,  whose  inertness,  and  the  habit  of  long 
suflering,  has  debased   his  dignity  and   the 
fortunes  of  his  bouse  beyond  the  power  of  re- 
trieving  either  the  one  or  the  other.     Whilst 
his  personal  repose  is  undisturbed,  he  will 
pr^er  to  live  in  the  tneaneet  etate  qf  indi" 
geneOf  under  the  rule  of  men  whose  views  are 
bounded  by  avarice,  and   the  power,  which 
they  derive  from  his  authority,  rather  than 
commit  any  share  of  it  to  his  own  sons,  though 
his  affection  for  them  is  boundless  in  every 
other  respect ;  from  a  natural  jealousy,  found- 
ed on  the  experience  of  a  \ery  different  com- 
bination of  those  circumstances,  which  once 
served  as  a  temptation  and  example  of  un- 
lawfiil  ambition  in  the  princes  of  the  royal 
line.      His  ministers,  from  a  policy  more 
reasonable,  have  constantly  employed  every 
means  of  influence  to  confirm  this  disposi- 
tion, and  to  prevent  his  sons  from  having  any 
■hare  in  llie  distribution  of  affairs,  so  as  to 
have  estiMisbed  a  complete  usurpation  of  the 
royal  prerogative  under  its  own  sanction  and 
patronage." 

XV.~That  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
having  given  this  opinion  of  the  sovereign, 
for  whose  freedom  lie  pretended  so  anxious  a 
concern,  did  describe  the  minister,  with  whom 
be  had  long  acted  in  concurrence,  and  from 
whom  he  had  just  received  the  extraordinary 
secret  embassy  aforesaid  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  deliverance  of  his  master,  the 
Mofful,  from  the  usurpations  of  hie  minieteref 
as  follows  :  "  The  first  minister,  Mudjud  ul 
Dowla,  is  totaUy  deficient  in  erwj  military 
quality;  conceited  of  his  own  superiour  ta- 
lents ;  and  formed  to  the  practice  of  thai 
crooked  policy  uMch  generally  defeale  ite  own 
purpoee,  but  sincerely  attached  lo  his  mas- 
ter." The  reality  of  the  said  attachment 
was  not  improbable,  bat  altogether  nseleas,  aa 
the  said  minister  was  the  only  one  among 
lb*  principal  persons  about  the  king,  who 


(besides  the  total  want  of  all  nilitary  and 
civil  ability)  possessed  no  territories,  troops, 
or  other  means  of  serving  and  supporting 
him  ;  but  was  himself  solely  upheld  by  his  in* 
fluence  over  his  master ;  neither  doth  the  said 
Hastings  free  him  any  more  than  the  persons 
more  efficient,  who  were  to  be  destroyed, 
from  a  disposition  to  alienate  the  king  from 
an  atention  to  his  affairs,  and  fi'om  all  confi« 
dence  in  his  own  family ;  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, he  brings  him  forward  as  the  very  first 
among  the  instance  he  adduces  to  exempli^ 
the  practices  of  the  ministers  against  their 
sovereign  and  his  children. 

XVI.—That  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
recommending  in  general  terms,  and  yet  con* 
demning  in  detail,  every  part  of  his  own  pre- 
tended plan,  as  impracticable  in  itself,  and  as 
undertaken  in  favour  of  persons,  all  of  whonr 
he  describes  u  incapable,  and  the  principal 
as  indisposed  to  avail  himself  thereof,  must 
have  had  some  other  motives  for  this  long,  in* 
tricate,  dark,  and  laborious  proceeding  with 
the  Mogul,  which  must  be  sought  in  bis  ao-- 
tions,  and  the  evident  drift  and  tendency 
thereof,  and  in  declarations,  which  wers* 
brought  out  by  him  to  serve  other  purposes, 
but  which  serve  fully  to  explain  his  real  in* 
tentions  in  this  intrigue. 

XVII.— That  the  other  members  of  thsr 
council-general  having  abundantly  certified 
their  averseness  to  his  intrigues,  and  evev 
having  shown  apprehensions  of  his  going  per- 
sonally to  the  Mogul  and  the  Mahrattas  for  • 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  same,  the  said 
Hastings  was  driven  headlong  to  acts,  which 
did  much  more  openly  indicate  the  true  nature 
and  purpose  of  his  machinations ;  for  he  at 
length  recurred  directly,  and  with  little  dis- 
guise, to  the  Mahrattas,  and  did  open  an  in- 
trigue with  them,  although  he  was  obliged  to 
confess,  in  his  letter  aforesaid  of  the  ]6tb 
June,  1784,  that  the  exception,  which  he  con- 
tended to  be  implied  in  the  orders  of  the  court 
of  directors,  forbidding  the  intermeddling  in 
the  disputes  of*'  the  country  )H)wers,*'  name- 
ly, "powers  not  permanent,"  did  by  no  means 
apply  to  the  Mahrattas  ;  and  he  informs  the 
court  of  directors,  that  he  did,  on  the  very 
first  advice  he  received  of  the  flight  of  the 
Mogul's  son,  write  to  Mr.  James  Anderson, 
to  apprize  the  Mahratta  chief,  Scindia,  of 
that  event ;  "  for  which,  as  he  was  unprepared, 
he  desired  his  [the  said  Scindia*s]  sdvice  for 
his  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  it."  Whiob 
method  of  calling  for  the  advice  of  a  foreigo 
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pommc  to  rsgaUu  his  political  conduct,  in- 
Utmd  of  being  regul&ted  therein  bjr  the  advice 
of  tht  British  council  and  the  standing  orders 
of  the  court  of  directors,  was  a  pro^dure 
highly  criminal ;  and  the  crime  is  aggravated 
bj  his  not  communicating  the  said  correspon* 
deoce  to  the  council-general,  as  by  his  duty  he 
was  bound  to  do;  but  it  does  abundantly 
prove  bis  concert  with  the  Mahrattas  in  all 
that  related  to  his  negotiations  in  the  Mogul 
court,  which  were  carried  on  agreeably  to 
their  advice,  and  in  subserviency  to  their  viewg 
•ad  purposes. 

XVIII.— That,  in  consequence  of  the 
cabal  begun  with  the  Mahrattas,  the  said  chief 
Sciadia  did  send  his  '*  familiar  and  confiden- 
tial ministers  "  to  him,  the  said  Hastings,  be- 
ing at  Lucknow,  with  whom  the  said  Hast- 
ings did  hold  several  secret  conferences, 
without  any  secretary,  or  other  assistant; 
nnd  the  said  Hastings  hath  not  conveyed  to 
th«  court  of  directors  any  minutes  thereof, 
but  bath  purposely  involved  even  the  general 
•fleet  and  tendency  of  these  conferences  in 
ancb  obscurity,  that  it  is  no  otherwise  possi- 
bU  to  perceive  the  drift  and  tendency  of  the 
same,  but  by  the  general  scope  of  counsels 
and  acts  relative  to  the  politics  of  the  Mogul, 
and  of  the  Mahrattas  together,  and  by  the  fi- 
nal event  of  the  whole,  which  is  sufficiently 
visible.    For, 

XIX.— That  the  said  Hastings  had  de- 
clared, in  his  said  letter  of  the  16lh  June, 
1784,  that  the  Mogul's  right  to  our  assutance 
had  boMi  constantly  acknowledged ;  that  the 
Mogul  had  been  oppressed  by  the  lesser  Ma- 
homedan  princes  in  the  character  of  his  offi- 
oars  of  state,  and  military  commanders ;  and 
ha  did  plainly  intimate,  that  the  said  Mogul 
ought  to  be  relieved  fi'om  that  servitude.  And 
he  did,  in  giving  an  account  to  the  court  of 
directors  of  the  conferences  aforesaid,  assure 
them,  that "  his  inclinations  [the  inclinations 
of  the  Mahratta  chief  aforesaid]  were  not 
vary  dissimilar  from  his  own;**  and  that 
**  neither  in  this,  nor  in  any  other  instance, 
wottU  he  suffer  himaelf  to  be  drawn  into  mea- 
■nrea,  which  shall  tend  to  weaken  their  oon- 
neiion,  nor  tn  tkit  even  to  oppot§  Mm  [the  said 
chiefb]  molwutfiens,'*  the  said  Hastings  well 
knowing,  as  in  his  letter  to  Colonel  Muir  he 
Ims  oon^med,  that  the  inclinations  of  the  saki 
Seindia  were  to  seixa  on  the  Mogul's  territo- 
ries, and  that  he  himself  did  seoretly  concur 
therein,  though  he  did  not  formally  insert  Us 
oonenrreacs  in  the  treaty  with  ths  said  Mah- 


ratta chief.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  hs 
did  all  along  concur  with-  the  Mahrattas  in 
their  designs  against  the  said  king  and  his 
ministers,  under  the  treacherous  pretence  ol 
supporting  the  authority  of  the  former  against 
the  latter,  and  did  contrive  and  efiect  the  ruin 
of  them  all.  For,  first,  ho  did  give  evil  and 
fimudulent  counsel  to  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
Mogul  **  to  make  advances  to  the  Mahrattas," 
when  he  well  know,  and  had  expressly  con- 
curred in,  the  designs  of  that  stale  against 
his  father's  [the  Mogul's  dominions ;  and  fur- 
ther to  engage  and  entrap  the  said  prince,  did 
assert,  that  *'  our  government "  [meaning  the 
British  government]  was  in  iniiuMite  and 
sworn  connexion  with  Mahadajee  Seindia," 
when  no  alliance,  offensive  or  defensive, 
appears  to  exist  between  the  said  Seindia  and 
the  East-India  company,  nor  can  exist,  oth- 
erwise than  in  virtue  of  some  secret  agree- 
ment between  him  the  said  Seindia  and  War- 
ren Hastings,  entered  into  by  the  latter  wiL^« 
out  the  knowledge  of  his  colleagues,  and  the 
government,  and  never  communicated  to  the 
court  of  directors.  And  secondly,  he  did,  in 
order  to  further  the  designs  of  the  Mahrattas, 
contrive  and  effect  the  ruin  of  the  said  Mogul 
and  his  authority  by  setting  on  foot,  through 
the  aforesaid  Major  Browne,  sundry  perplex- 
ed and  intricate  negotiatoins,  contrary  to  pub- 
lic faith,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  British  na- 
tion ;  by  which  he  did  exceedingly  increase  the 
confusion  and  disorders  of  the  Mogul's  court, 
exposing  the  said  Mogul  to  new  indignities, 
insults,  and  distresses,  and  almost  nil  of  the 
northren  parts  of  India  to  great  and  ruinous 
convulsions,  until  three  out  of  four  of  ths 
principal  chieftains,  some  of  them  possessing 
the  territories  lately  belonging  to  Nudjiff 
Cawn,  and  maintaining  among  them  eighty 
thousand  troops  of  horse  and  foot,  and  some 
of  which  ehiefii  were  the  ministers  aforesaid, 
being  cut  off  by  their  mutual  dissentions, 
and  the  fort  of  Delhi  being  at  length  deliver- 
ed to  the  Mahrattas,  the  said  Seindia  be- 
came uncontrolled  ruler  of  the  royal  army ; 
and  the  person  of  the  Mogul,  with  the  use  of 
all  his  pretensions  and  claims,  fell  into  tbe 
hands  of  a  nation  already  too  powerful,  to- 
gether with  an  extensive  territory,  which 
entirely  covers  the  company's  possessions  and 
dependencies  on  one  side,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  nabob  of  Oude. 

XX.— That  the  circumstances  of  these 
countries  did,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings  himself,  sufficiently  indicate  to 
him  the  necessity  of  not  aggrandizing  any 
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power  wlaitMMrer  on  their  bordert,  he  heTing 
in  the  aforetmid  letter  of  the  16th  of  June, 
given  a  deliberate  opinion  of  the  situation  of 
Oude,  in  the  words  following :  '*  that,  whilst 
we  are  at  peace  with  the  powers  of  Europe,  it 
is  only  in  this  quarter  that  your  possessions  un- 
der the  government  of  Bengal  are  vulnerable.** 
And  he  did  further  in  the  said  letter  state,  that, 
**  if  things  had  continued  as  they  had  been  to  that 
time  with  a  divided  government,**  [vis.  the 
company*8  and  the  vizier*s,  which  government 
he  had  himself  established,  and  under  which  it 
ever  must  in  a  great  degree  remain,  whilst  the 
said  country  continues  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ence] "  the  aiighiett  shock  from  a  foreign 
hand,  or  even  an  aeddtnitd  internal  eommo^ 
fion,  might  have  thrown  the  whole  into  confu- 
sion, and  produced  the  most  fatal  consequen- 
ces.** In  this  periloat  situation  he  made  the 
above^recited  sacrifice*  to  the  ambition  of  the 
Mahrattas,  and  did  all  along  so  actively  coun- 
tenance and  forward  their  proceedings,  and 
with  so  full  a  sense  of  their  effect,  that  in 
his  minute  of  the  t4th  December,  1784,  he 
has  declared,  that  in  the  countries,  which 
border  on  the  dominions  of  the  nabob  vizier, 
or  on  that  quarter  ef  our  own,  in  effect  then 
if  no  cihtr  jHWcr.**  And  he  did  further  ad- 
mit, that  the  preeenee  of  the  Mahratta  chief 
aforesaid,  so  near  the  borders  of  the  nabob's 
dominions,  was  no  cause  of  suspicion  ;  for, 
*'  that  it  it  the  effect  of  hii  own  so/teita<ioii, 
and  is  so  far  the  efi*ect  of  an  act  of  that  go- 
vernment. 

XXI.— That,  in  further  pursuit  of  the 
same  pernicious  design,  he,  tlie  said  Warren 
Hastings  did  enter  into  an  agreement  to  with- 
draw a  very  great  body  of  the  British  troops 
out  of  the  nabob's  dominions ;  asserting, 
however  truly,  yet  indirect  contradiction  to  hia 
own  declarations,  that  *'  this  government 
[meaning  the  British  government]  has  not  any 
right  to  force  defence  with  its  maintenance 
upon  bim  **  [the  nabob ;]  and  he  did  thus  not 
only  avowedly  aggrandize  the  Mahratta  state, 
and  weaken  the  defence  upon  the  frontier,  but 
did  as  avowedly  detain  their  eaptain-geneml 
in  force  on  that  very  frontier,  notwithstand- 
ing he  was  well  apprized  that  they  had 
designs  against  those  dependent  territortee  of 
Oude,  which  they  had  with  diflScoIty  been  per- 
suaded, even  in  appearance,  to  include  in  the 
treaty  of  peace ;  and  thai  they  faavo  never  re- 
nounced their  claims  upon  certain  large  and 
valuable  portions  of  them,  and  have  shown 
evident  signs  of  their  intentions,  on  the  first 
opportunity,  of  asserting  and  enforcing  tbenu 

Vol.  lU.— 16 


And  finally,  the  said  Warre«  Hastings,  iaoon- 
tradiction  to  sundry  declarations  of  Us  own. 
concerning  the  necessity  of  curbing  the  power 
of  the  Mahrattas,  and  to  the  principle  of  sundry 
measures  undertaken  by  himself  professedly  for 
that  purpose,  and  to  the  sense  of  the  houseof 
commons,  ezpressed  in  their  resolution  of  t8tb 
May,  178S,  against  any  measures,  that  tend- 
ed to  unite  the  dangerous  powers  of  the  Mah- 
ratta empire  under  one  active  command,  has 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  company,  that, 
**  while  Scindia  lives,  every  accession  of  ter- 
ritory obtained  by  him  will  be  an  advantage 
to  this  [the  British]  government  ;*'  which,  if 
it  was  true  as  respecting  the  personal  dish 
positions  of  Scindia,  which  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe,  yet  it  was  highly  criminal  to 
establish  a  power  in  the  Mahrattas,  which 
must  survive  the  man,  in  confidence  of  wboM 
personal  dispositions  a  power  more  than  per- 
sonal was  given,  and  which  may  hereaftor 
foil  into  hands  disposed  to  make  a  more  Ynoar 
tile  use  of  it. 

XXII.— That  in  consequence  of  all  the 
before-recited  intrigues,  the  Mogul  emperoor 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  he,  the 
said  Mogul,  has  been  obliged  to  declare  the 
head  of  the  Mahratta  state  to  be  vicegerent 
of  the  Mogul  empire,  an  authority  which  su- 
persedes that  of  vizier,  and  has  thereby  oo»> 
solidated  in  the  Mahratta  state  all  the  powen 
acknowledged  to  be  of  legal  authority  in  In* 
dia ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  •»> 
quired,  and  have  actually  already  attempted 
to  use,  the  said  claims  of  general  superi* 
ority  against  the  company  itself;  the  Mah- 
rattas claiming  a  right  in  themselves,  to  a 
fourth  part  of  the  revenuee  of  all  the  provk^ 
oes  in  the  company's  posseesion,  and  claiming 
in  right  of  the  Mogul,  the  tribute  due  to  him; 
by  which  actings  and  doings  the  said  Hastings 
has  to  the  beet  of  his  power  brought  the  Bn- 
tish  provinces  in  India  into  a  dependence  tm 
the  Mahratta  state ;  and  in  order  to  add  to 
the  aforeeaid  enormous  clainM  a  proportioi^ 
ed  force,  he  did  never  cease,  during  his  stay 
in  India,  to  contrive  the  means  for  its  ia- 
crease :  for  it  is  of  public  notoriety,  that  one 
great  object  of  the  Mahratta  policy  is  la 
ttaite  under  their  dominion  the  nation  or  reli* 
gious  sect  of  the  seiks,  who  being  a  psople 
abounding  with  soldiers,  and  possessing  larga 
territories,  wouM  extend  the  Mahratta  power 
over  the  whole  of  tho  vast  eooalriea  to  iIm 
north-west  of  India. 

XXm.— Thai  the  said  Warren  Hastinga, 
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fbrther  to  aogiiMat  the  power  of  the  said  Mah-  the  nid  Hastingi,  being  detenaiiied  to  por^ 

rattae,  and   to  endanger   the  aafety  of  the  sue  bit  scheme  for  aggrandizing,  at  any  rate, 

British  possessions,   having  established    in  the  Mahratta  power,  in  whose  adult  fjrowth, 

force  the  said  Mahrattas  on  the  frontier,  as  and  the  recent  effects  of  it,  he  could  see  no 

afore  recited,  and  finding  the  council-general  danger,  did  pursue  the  design  of  war  against 

averse  in  that  situation  to  the  withdrawing  a  nation  or  sect  of  religion  in  its  iofiincy, 

the  British  forces  therefrom,  and  for  disbanc^  from  whom  he  had  received  no  injury,  and  ia 

ing  them  to  the  extent  required  by  the  said  whose  present  state  of  government  he  did  not 

Hastings,  did  in  a  minute  of  the  4lh  Decern-  apprehend   any    mischief  whatsoever ;    and 

ber,  1784,  after  stating  a  supposition,  that,  finding  the  council  fixed  and  determined  on 

contrary  to  his  opinion,  the  said  troops  should  not  disbanding   the  frontier  regiments,  and 

not  be  reduced,  propose  to  employ  them  under  thinking,  that  therein  he  had  found  an  advao- 

the  command  of  the  Mogul's  son,  then  under  tage,  he  did  ground   thereon   the  following 

the  influence  of  the  Mahrattas,  in  a  war  proposition : 

against  the  aforesaid  people  or  religious  sect         "  If  the  expense  [of  the  frontier  troops]  is 

called  seiks,  defending  the  same  on  the  follow-  to  be  continued,  it  may  be  surely  better  coi^ 

ing  principles :  *'  I  feel  the  sense  of  an  obli-  tinued  for  some  useful  purpose,  than  to  keep 

Etion  imposed  on  me,  by  the  supposition  I  up  the  parade  of  a  great  military  corps  do- 
ve made,  to  state  the  mode  of  reniclering  the  signed  mfrely  lo  lie  inactive  in  its  quartera. 
detachment  of  use  in  its  prescribed  station,  On  this  ground,  therefore,  and  on  the  sup- 
4nd  of  affording  the  appetaranct  of  a  cause  position    premised,  I  revert  to  my  original 


for  its  retention.** 

XXIV.— That  the  said  Hastings  did  ad- 
mit,  that  there  was  no  present  danger  to  the 
company's  possessions  from  that  nation,  which 
eould  justify  him  in  such  a  war,  as  be  had  de- 
clared, that  the  Mahrattas  were  the  only 
power,  that  bordered  on  the  companjr's 
aions  and  those  of  the  vizier ;  but  he  did 


sentiments  in  favour  of  the  prince*s  plan  ; 
but  as  this  will   require  some  qualifioitioa 
in  the  execution  of  it,  I  will  state  my  re- 
commendation of  it  in  the  tenns  of  a  pro- 
position, viz.  That  if  it  shall  be  the  resolu* 
tion  of  the  board  to  continue  the  detachment 
now  tmder   the  command  of  Colonel    Sir 
John  Cumming  at  Furruckabad ;  and  if  the 
prince  Mirza  Jehander  Shih shall  apply,  with 
sign  as  a  reason  for  going  to  war  with  them,     the  authority  of  <Ae  king,  and  the  eoncurrenet 
their  military  and  enthusiastic  spirit ;    the     of  Madt^ee  Scindia,  for  the  assistance  of  an 
bardinees  of  their  natural  constitution  ;  the     English  military  force^  to  act  in  conjunction 
dangers,   which  might  arise  from  them   ia     ^ith  him,  to  expel  the  seiks  from  the  ter- 
•ome  future  time,  if  they  should  ever  happen     ritories,  of  which  they  have  lately  possessed 
to  be  united  imder  one  htad,  they  existing  at     themselves  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  it  may 
present  in  a  state  little  different  fi^m  anarchy ;     be  granted,  and  such  a  portion  of  the  said  de- 
and  he  did  predict  great  danger  from  them,     (achment  allotted  to  that  service  as  shall  b« 
•nd  at  no  very  remote  period,  "  if  this  people    hereafler  judged  adequate  to  it.'* 
be  permitted  to  grow  into  maturity  without 

interruption."  And  though  he  doth  pretend,  XXVI. — That  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
that  the  solicitations  of  the  heir  apparent  of  did,  in  the  said  proposal,  endeavour  tocircum- 
the  Mogul,  who,  he  says,  did  repeatedly  and  vent  and  overreach  the  council-general,  bgr 
earnestly  solicit  him  to  obtain  the  permission  converting  an  apparent  and  literal  compliance 
to  use  the  company's  troops  for  the  purpose  with  their  resolution  into  a  real  and  substai^ 
■foresaid,  had  weight  with  him  ;  yet  he  doth  tial  opposition  to,  and  disappointment  thereof, 
declare,  as  he  expresses  himself  in  the  min-  For  his  first  proposal  was  to  withdraw  the 
lite  aforesaid,  that  **  a  etronger  impulee,  aris-  company*s  troops  from  the  vizier's  country,  on 
ing  from  the  hope  of  blaeting  the  growth  of  a  the  pretence  of  relieving  him  from  the  bur- 
generation,  whose  strength  might  become  fatal  then  of  that  establishment,  but  in  reality  with 
to  our  own,  strongly  pleaded  in  my  mind  for  a  view  of  facilitating  the  Mahratta  preteo- 
■opporting  his  wishes."  sions  on  that  province,  which  would  then  be 

deprived  of  the  means  of  defence.  And 
XXV.— >That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  when  the  council  rejected  the  said  proposal, 
after  fbreibly  recommending  the  plan  afor»-  on  the  express  ground  of  danger  to  the  pro- 
said,  did  state  strong  objections,  that  did,  "  in  rinoe,  by  withdrawing  from  the  Mahrattas  the 
his  judgment,  outweigh  the  advantages,  which  restraint  of  our  troops,  the  said  Hastings, 
night  arise  from  a  compliance  with  it.**    Yet     finding  his  first  scheme  in  &vour  of  the  M^ 
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rattat  Agtiait  tiie  prormcM  dependent  on  the 
oompoay  defeated  by  the  refusal  of  the  coun- 
cil to  concur  in  the  eaid  measure  of  withdraw- 
ing the  troops,  did  then  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  same  purpose  in  a  different  way  ;  and  in- 
stead of  leaving  the  troops,  arcording  to  the 
intention  and  policy  of  the  council,  as  a  check 
to  the  ambition  and  progress  of  the  Mab- 
rattos,  he  proposed  to  employ  them  in  the  ao 
tual  furtherance  of  those  schemes  of  aggran- 
dizement, of  which  his  colleagues  were  jeal- 
ous, and  which  it  was  the  object  of  their  re- 
solution to  counteract. 

XXVII.—That  in  the  whole  of  the  let- 
ters, negotiations,  proposals,  and  projects  of 
the  said  Warren  Hastings,  relative  to  the  Mo- 
gul, he  did  appear  to  pursue  but  one  object, 
namely,  the  aggrandizement  of  the  lately  hos- 
tile and  always  dangerous  power  of  the  Mah- 
rattas ;  and  did  pursue  the  same  by  means 
highly  dishonourable  to  the  British  character 
for  honour,  justice,  candour,  plain-dealing, 
moderation,  and  humanity. 


ZIZ.    LIBXL    Oir    THB     COUBT  OF 
DIBKCTOBS. 

I.^Trat    Warren    Hastings,    Esquire, 
was,  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1783,  a 
servant  of  the  East-India  company,  and  was 
bound  by  the  duties  of  that  relation  not  only 
to  yield  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  court 
of  directors,  but  to  give  to  the  whole  of  their 
service  an  ezample  of  submission,  reverence, 
and  respect  to  their  authority:  and   that  if 
they  should  in  the  course  of  their  duty  call 
in  question  any  part  of  his  conduct,  be  was 
bound  to  conduct  his  defence  with  temper 
and  decency;   and  while   his  conduct  was 
under  their  consideration,  it  was  not  allowed 
ble  to  print  and  publish  any  of  his  letters  to 
tliem,  without  their  consent  first  had  and  ob- 
tained ;  and  he  was  bound  by  the  same  princi- 
ples of  duty,  enforced  by  still  more  cogent 
reasons,  to  observe,  in  a  paper  intended  for 
publication,  great  modesty  and  moderation, 
and  to  treat  the  said  court  of  directors,  his 
lawful  masters,  vrith  respect. 

II.—That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did 
print  and  publish,  or  cause  to  be  printed  and 
published,  at  Calcutu  in  Bengal,  the  narrative 
of  his  transactions  at  Benares,  in  a  letter 
written  at  that  place,  without  leave  had  of  the 
court  of  directors,  in  order  to  pr*-oocupy  the 


judgment  of  the  servants  in  that  tettlemeot, 
and  to  gain  from  them  a  factious  countenanoo 
and  support,  previous  to  the  judgment  and 
opinion  of  the  court  of  directors,  his  lawAil 
superiours. 

HI.— That  the  court  of  directors  having 
come  to  certain  resolutions  of  fact  relative  to 
the  engagements  subsisting    between   them 
and  the  rajah  of  Benares,  and  the  manner  ia 
which  the  same  had  been  fulfilled  on  the  part 
of  the  rajah,  did,  in  the    fifth    resolution, 
which  was  partly  a  resolution  of  opinion,  de- 
clare as  follows :— -'*  That  it  appears  to  thia 
court  that  the  conduct  of  the  governour-gene- 
ral  towards  the  rajah  whilst  ho  was  at  Ba- 
nares,  was  improper ;  and  that  the  imprison- 
ment of  his  person,  thereby  disgracing  him 
in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  and  others,  was 
unwarrantable  and  highly  impolitic,  and  may 
tend  to  weaken  the  confidence,  which  the  nar 
tive  princes  of  India  ought  to  have  in  the  jua- 
tice  and  moderation  of  the  company's  govern* 
ment.** 

IV.— That  the  said  resolutions  being  trana- 
mitted  to  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  he,  tba 
said  Warren  Hastings,  did  write,  and  causa 
to  be  printed  and  published,  a  certain  false, 
insolent,  malicious,  and  seditious  libel,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  letter  from  him,  the  said 
Warren  Hastings,  to  the  court  of  direclora, 
dated  Fort  William,  20th  March,  1783,  "  caU 
culated  [as  the  directors  truly  affirm]  to  bring 
contempt,  as  well  as  an  odium,  on  the  court  <^ 
directors  for  their  conduct  on  that  occasion  ;^ 
and  the  said  libel  had  a  direct  tendency  ta 
excite  a  spirit  of  disobedience  to  the  lawful 
government  of  this  nation  in  India  through 
all  ranks  of  their  service. 

V.^That  he,  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
among  other  insolent  and  contumacious  chargea 
and  aspersions  on  the  court  of  directors,  did 
address  ihem  in  the  printed  letter  aforesaid, 
as  follows : — « I  deny,  that  Rajah  Cheit  Sing 
was  a  native  prince  of  India.     Cheit  Sing 
ia  the  son  of  a  collector  of  the  revenue  of  that 
province,  which  his  arts,  and  the  misfortunes 
of  his  master,  enabled  him  to  convert  to  a 
permanent  and  hereditary  possession.     This 
man,  whom  you  hav*  thus  ranked  awumg  tht 
prineeM  of  India,  will   be  astonished,  whea 
he  hears  it,  at  an  elevation  so  unlooked  for  { 
nor  less  at  the  independent  rights  which  your 
commands  have  assigned  him ;  rights,  which 
are  so  forwign  to  hit  eoneeptionSf  thai  IdtnM 
M>heihtr  ha  unil  know  in  M>hat  languaga  to  aa« 
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atrt  them ;  unUu  the  example,  wfuch  you  have  ble,  and  highly  impolitic,"  to  an  ofieoce  so  by 

thought  it  eonnstenl  loilh  justice,  however  op-  them  charged,  and  by  him  described.     And 

potite  to  policy  f  to  thow,  of  becoming  hia  advo-  though  it  be  true,  that  the  expressions  aiur^ 

e*Ue»  agtunat  your  own  intereUiy  thoutd  inspire  said  are  much  too  reserved  fur  the  purpose  of 

any  of  your  own  servants  to  be  his  adviaen  and  duly  characterizing  the  offences  of  the  said 

instruclers."  And  ho  did  further,  to  bring  into  Hastings,  yet  was  it  in  him  most  indecent  to 

oontempt  the  authority  of  the  company,  and  libel  the  court  of  directors  for  the  same ;  and 

to  excite  a  resistance  to  their  lawful  orders,  bis  implication,  from  the  tenderness  of  the 

frame  a  supposition,  that  the  court  of  direct-  epithets  and  descriptions  aforesaid  used  to- 

ors  had  intended  the  restoration  of  the  rajah  wards  him,  was  not  only  indecent  but  uu- 

of  Benares;  on  that  ground  did  presume  in  grounded,    malicious,    and    scandalous;    he 

the  said  libel  to  calumniate,  in  disrespectful  having  himself  highly,  though  truly,  aggra- 

and  contumelious   terms,  the   policy  of  the  vated  *'  the  charge  of  the   injuries  done  by 

court  of  directors,  as  well  as  the  person  whom  him   to  the  rajah  of  Benares,'*  in  order  to 

he  did  conceive  to  be  the  object  of  their  pro-  bring  the  said  directors  into  contempt   and 

taction,  as  followeth  : — ^'  Of  the  consequences  suspicion ;  the  paragraphs  in  the  said  libel  be- 

oT  such  a  policy,  I  forbear  to  speak.     JIfoet  ing  as  follow  :  "  Here  1  must  crave  leave  to 

happily  the  wretch,  whose  hopes  may  be  excited  say,  that  the  terms  '  improper,  unwarranta- 

hy  the  appearances  in  his  favour,  is  HI  quati*  ble,  and  highly  impolitic,'  are  much  too  gei^ 

jied  to  avail  himself  of  them,  and  the  foreef  tie,  as  deductions  from  such  premises ;  and  as 

which  is  stationed  in  the  province  of  Benares,  every  reader  of  the  latter  will  obviously  feel, 

is  st^jfidenl  to  suppress  any  symptoms  of  inter'  as  he  reads,  tlie  deductions,  which  inevitably 

nal  sedition;  but  it  cannot  fail  to  create  dis-  belong  to  them,  I  will   add,  that  the  strict 

trust  and  suspense  in  the  minds  both  of  the  performance  of  solemn  engagements  on  one 

rulers  and  of  the  people,  and  such  a  state  is  part,  followed  by  acts  directly  subversive  of 

always   productive  of   disorder.     But  it    is  them,  and  by  total  dispossession  on  the  other, 

not  in  this  partial  consideration  that  I  dread  stamps  on  the  perpetrators  of  the  latter  the 

the  effects  of  your  commands ;  it  is  in  your  guilt  of  the   greatest    possible  violation   of 

proclaimed  indisposition  against  the  first  exe-  faith  and  justice." — "  There  is  an  appear- 

cutive  member  of  your  first  government  in  ancoof  tenderness  in  this  deviation  from  plain 

India.     I  almost  shudder  at  the  reflection  of  construction,   of   which,   however  meant,   I 

what  might  have  happened,  had  these  denunci-  have  a  right  to  complain  ;  because  it  imposes 

ations  against  your  own  minister,  in  favour  of  on  me  the  necessity  of  framing  the  terms  of 

•  man  universally  considered  in  this  part  of  the  accusation  against  myself,  which  you 
the  world  as  justly  attainted  for  his  crimes,  the  have  only  not  made,  but  have  stated  the  Irad- 
murderer  of  your  servants  and  soldiers,  and  ing  arguments  to  it  so  strongly,  that  no  one, 
the  rebel  to  your  authority,  arrived  two  who  reads  these  can  avoid  making  it,  or  not 
months  earlier."  know  it  to  have  been  intended" 

VI. — That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did        VII.— That  the  said  Hastings,  being  well 

also  presume  to  censure  and  asperse  the  court  kware  that  his  own  declarations  did  contain 

of  directors  for  the  moderate  terms  in  which  the  clearest  condemnation  of  his  own  conduct 

they  had  expressed  their  displeasure  against  Brom  his  own  pen,  did,  in  the  said  libel,  at- 

bim,asputtinghimundcr  the  necessity  of  Stat*  tempt  to  overturn,  frustrate  and   render   of 

ing  in  his  defence  a  strong  accusation  against  none  efi*ect,  all  the  proofs  to  be  given  of  pre- 

himself;   and  as  implying  in  the  said  court  varication,  contradiction,  and   opposition  of 

•  consciousness,  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  action  to  principle,  which  can  be  used  against 
ofl^ences  charged  upon  him,  being,  as  he  as-  men  in  public  trust,  and  did  contend,  that  the 
■erts,  in  the  resolutions  of  the  court  of  direc-  same  could  not  be  used  against  him  ;  and,  as 
tors,  *'  arraigned  and  prejudged  of  a  violation  if  false  assertions  could  be  justified  by  factious 
of  national  faith  in  acts  of  such  complicated  motives,  he  did  endeavour  to  do  away  tha 
aggravation,  that,  if  they  were  true,  no  pun^  authority  of  his  own  deliberate,  recorded  de- 
ishment  SHORT  OF  DEATH  could  clarations,  entered  by  him  in  writing  on  the 
atone  for  the  injury  which  the  interest  and  council-books  of  the  presidency  ;  for  aflor  a»- 
credit  of  the  public  had  sustained  in  them  :"  serting,  but  not  attempting  to  prove,  that  his 
and  he  did  therefore  censure  the  said  court  for  declarations  were  consistent  with  his  conduct, 
applying  no  stronger  or  more  criminating  he  writes  in  the  said  libel  as  follows:  for 
•intbets  than  those  of"  improper,  un  warrants^  "  were  it  otherwise,  they  were  not  to  be  mada 
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lb*  rolM  of  WKf  eondact;  and  God  forbid, 
that  ev9ry  exproMioo  dictated  by  the  impubie 
of  preMOt  emergency,  and  unpremeditatoly 
uttered  in  the  heat  of  party  contention,  should 
impoM  upon  me  the  obligation  of  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple, and  be  i4>pUed  to  every  variable  oo- 


»f 


caaioo. 

VIII.— That  the  said  Hastings,  in  order 
to  draw  the  lawful  dependence  of  the  servants 
of  the  company  from  the  court  of  directors  to 
a  &ctious  dependence  on  himself,  did,  in  the 
libel  aforesaid,  treat   the  acts  and   sppoint- 
ments  of  their  undoubted  authority,  when  ex- 
ercised in  opposition  to  his  arbitrary  will,  ai 
ruinous    to  their  affairs,   in    the  following 
terms :  *'  It  is  as  well  known  to  the  Indian 
world,  as  to  the  court  of  English  proprie- 
tors, that  the  first  declaratory  instruments  of 
the  dissolution  of  my  influence,  in  the  year 
1774,  were  Mr.  John  Bristow  and  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Fowke.      By  your  ancient  and  known 
constitution  the  governour  has  been  ever  held 
forth  and  understood  to  possess  the  ostensible 
powers  of  government ;  all  the  correspond- 
ence with  foreign  princes  is  conducted  in  his 
name ;  and  every  person  resident  with  them 
for  the  management  of  your  political  concerns 
is  understood  to  be  mere  especially  his  repre- 
sentative, and  of  hu  choice— and  such  ought 
to  he  the  rule ;  for  how  otherwise  can  they 
trust  an  agent  nominated  against  the  will  of 
hie  principal  ?  When  the  state  of  this  admin- 
istration was  such  as  seemed  to  admit  of  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Bristow  to  the  residency 
of  Lucknow  without  mtteh  diminution  of  my 
own  influence,  I  gladly  seized  the  occasioa 
to  show  my  readiness  to  submit  to  your  com- 
mands ;  I  proposed  his  nomination ;  he  was 
nominated  and  declared  io  be  the  agent  of  my 
own  choice.     Even  this  eflect  of  my  caution 
is  defeated   fry  your  aboolute  command  for 
hie  re-^ppoinlment  independent  of  me,  and 
with  the  ruppost/iofi,  that  I  ehmdd  be  adverae 
to  it.     1  am  now  wholly  deprived  of  my  offi- 
cial powers,  both  in  the  province  of  Oude,  and 
in  the  xemindary  of  Benares." 

IX. — That  further  to  omaneipate  othera 
and  himself  from  duo  obedience  to  the  court 
of  directors,  he  did,  in  the  libel  aforesaid,  eo- 
banco  his  services ;  which,  without  specifica- 
tion or  proof,  he  did  suppose  in  the  said  libel 
to  be  important  and  valuable,  by  representing 
them  as  done  under  their  displeasure ;  and 
doth  attribute  his  not  having  done  more  to  their 
opposition,  as  followeth :— "  It  is  now  a  com- 
plete period  of  eleven  years  since  I  first  re- 


ceived the  first  nominal  diarge  of  your  affair* : 
in  the  course  of  it  I  have  invariably  had  to 
contend,  not  with  ordinary  difficulties,  but 
such  as  most  unnaturally  arose  from  the  op^ 
position  of  those  very  powers  from  which  I 
primarily  derived  my  authority ^  and  which 
were  required  for  the  support  of  it.  My  ex- 
ertions, though  applied  to  an  unvaried  and 
consistent  line  of  action,  have  been  occasion- 
al and  desultory  ;  yet  I  please  myself  with 
the  hope,  that  in  the  annals  of  your  dominion 
which  shall  be  written  after  the  extinction  of 
recent  prejudices,  this  term  of  its  admin- 
istration will  appear  not  the  least  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  the  company,  nor  the  least 
reflective  of  the  honour  of  the  British  name ; 
and  allow  me  to  suggest  the  instructive  reflec- 
tion of  what  good  might  have  been  done,  and 
what  evil  prevented,  had  due  support  been 
given  to  that  tuiministrationy  which  has  per* 
formed  such  eminent  and  sttbstantial  servieto 
without  it." 

AtA  the  said  Hastings,  further  to  render 
the  authority  of  the  said  court  perfectly  con- 
temptible, doth,  in  a  strain  of  exultation  for  bis 
having  escaped  out  of  a  measure  in  whidi 
by  his  guilt  he  had  involved  the  company  in 
a  ruinous  war,  and  out  of  which  it  had  es- 
caped by  a  sacrifice  of  almost  all  the  terrilo* 
ries  before  acquired  (from  that  enemy  which  he 
had  made)  eitlier  by  war,  or  former  treaties, 
and  by  the  abandoning  the  company's  allies 
to  their  mercy,  attribute  the  said  supposed 
services  to  his  acting  in  such  a  manner  as 
had  on  former  occasions  excited  their  displea- 
sure, in  the  following  words : 

'^  Pardon,  honourable  sirs,  this  digressiTe 
exultation  ;  I  cannot  suppress  the  pride  which 
I  feel  in  this  successful  achievement  of  a 
measure  so  fortunate  for  your  interests,  and 
the  national  honour ;  for  that  pride  is  tba 
source  of  my  zeal,  so  frequently  exerted  in 
your  support,  and  never  more  happily  than  in 
those  instances  in  which  J  have  deported  from 
the  prescribed  and  beaten  path  of  actionj  and 
assumed  a  responsibilUy  which  has  too  from 
quently  drawn  on  me  the  most  pointed  ^eeta 
of  your  displeasure.  But  however  I  may 
yield  to  my  private  feelings  in  thus  enlarging 
on  the  subject,  my  motive  in  introducing  it 
was  immediately  connected  with  its  context, 
and  was  to  contrast  the  actual  state  of  your  pe- 
Ktieal  qffairs^  derived  from  a  happier  if^J^m^ 
enee,  with  that  which  might  have  attended  «i 
earlier  dissolution  qf  it:"  and  he  did  value 
himself  ufK>n  "  the  patience  and  temper  with 
which  he  had  submitted  to  all  the  indignities 
which  have  been  heaped  upon  him  [mctaing 
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hf  th*  nid  eourt  of  directors]  in  this  long     attempt  to  justify  his  publication  of  the  said 

libellous  letter  to  and  against  the  court  of  di- 
rectors by  tsserting  therein,  that  these  resolu- 
tions [meaning  the  resolutions  of  the  court 
of  directors,  relative  to  the  rajah  of  Benares] 
'*  were  either  published,  or  intended  for  pub- 
lication ;"  evidently  proving,  that  he  did  take 
this  unwarrantable  course  without  any  suffi- 
cient assurance  that  the  ground  and  motive 
by  him  assigned  had  any  existence. 


:"  and  be  did  insolently  attribute  to  an 
OBuaual  strain  of  zeal  for  their  service,  that 
ht  "  persevered  in  the  VIOLENT  MAIN- 
TENANCE OF  HIS  OFFICE." 

X.— That  in  order  further  to  excite  the 
fparit  of  disobedience  in  the  oonipanj^s  ser- 
vants to  the  lawful  authority  aet  over  them, 
be,  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  treat  con- 
temptuously and  ironically  the  supposed  dis- 
position of  the  company's  servants  to  obey 
thm  orders  of  the  court  of  directors  in  the 
words  following:  "  the  recal  of  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  who  was  known  to  be  the  public  agent 
of  ray  own  nomination  at  Benares,  and  the  I. — That  by  an  act  passed  in  177S,  it 
re-appointraeot  of  Mr.  Francis   Fowke  by     was  expressly  ordered  and  provided,  "  that  it 
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jour  order,  contained  in  the  same  letter, 
would  place  it  [the  restoration  of  Cheit  Sing] 
beyond  a  doubt.  This  order  ha*  been  obey* 
§d  i  mnd  whenever  you  thall  be  pUcued  to 
mder  the  re»tor<Uion  of   Cheit   Sing  I  tcill 


should  not  be  lawful  for  any  president  and 
council  at  Madras,  Bombay,  or  Bencoolen, 
for  the  time  being,  to  make  any  orders  for 
commencing  hostilities,  or  declaring  or  mak- 
ing war,  against  any  Indian  princes  or  powers, 


vsnitire  to  promise  the  same  ready  and  exact     or  for  negotiating  or  concluding  any  treaty  of 


tubmieeion  in  the  other  member*  of  the  ocmn- 
ca/  ;*'  and  he  did,  in  the  postscript  of  the  said 
letter,  and  as  on  recollection,  endeavour  to 
nake  a  reparation  of  honour  to  his  said  col- 
leagues, as  if  his  expressions  aforesaid  had 
•risen  from  animosity  to  them,  as  follows  : 
"  upon  a  careful  revtsal  of  what  I  have  writ- 
ten, I  fear  that  an  expression,  which  I  have 
used  respecting  the  probable  conduct  of  the 
board,  in  the  event  of  orders  being  received 
lor  the  restoration  of  Cheit  Sing,  may  be 
construed  as  intimating  a  sense  of  dissa- 
tisfaction, applied    to  transactions    already 


peace,  or  other  treaty,  with  any  such  Indian 
princes  or  powers,  without  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  governour- general  and 
council  first  had  and  obtained,  except  in  such 
cases  of  imminent  necessity  as  would  render 
it  dangerous  to  postpone  such  hostilities  or 
treaties  until  the  orders  from  the  govervour- 
general  and  council  might  arrive."  That  ne- 
vertheless the  president  and  council  of  Bom- 
bay did,  in  December,  1774,  without  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  the  govemour-gene- 
ral  and  council  of  Fort  William,  and  in  the 
midst  of  profound  peace,  commence  an  un- 


pMt.     It  is  not  my  intention  to  complain  of    just  and  unprovoked  war  against  the  Mahrat- 
any  one."  ta  government ;  did  conclude  a  treaty  with  a 

certain  person,  a  fugitive  from  that  govern- 
XI. — That  the  said  Hastings,  in  the  acts  of  ment,  and  proscribed  by  it,  named  Ragonaut 
injury  aforesaid  to  the  rajah  of  Benares,  did  Row,  or  Ragoba ;  and  did,  under  various 
assume  and  arrogate  to  himself  an  illegal  base  and  treacherous  pretences,  invade  and 
authority  therein,  and  did  maintain  that  the 
acts  done  in  consequence  of  that  measure 
were  not  revocable  by  any  subsequent  autho- 
rity, in  the  following  words  :  "  If  you  should 
proceed  to  order  the  restoration  of  Cheit 
Sing  to  the  zemindary,  from  which,  by  the 
paweri  which  J  legally  poeseseedy  and  conceive 


conquer  the  island  of  Salsette,  belonging  to 
the  Mahratta  government. 

11.— That  Warren  Hastings,  on  the  first 
advices  received  in  Bengal  of  the  above  trans- 
actions, did  condemn  the  same  in  the  strongest 
terms  ;  declaring,  that  "  the  measures  adopt- 


myaelf  legally  bound  to  ateert  against  any  eub-     ed  by  the  presidency  of  Bombay  had  a  tenden- 


Btquent  authority  to  the  eontraryf  derived 
firom  the  same  common  umrce^  he  was  dispos- 
■emed  for  cnroes  of  the  greatest  enormity, 
aad  your  council  shall  resolve  to  execute  the 
order,  I  will  instantly  give  up  my  station  and 
tha  service." 

XU.— Tbat  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did 


cy  to  a  very  extensive  and  indeBnite  scene  of 
troubles ;  and  that  their  conduct  was  unsea- 
■onable,  impolitic,  unjust,  and  unauthorized." 
And  the  governour-general  and  council,  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ssid  unjust  hostili- 
ties, did  appoint  an  anibassadour  to  the 
peshwa  or  chief  of  the  Mahratta  state,  resi- 
dent at  Poona ;   and  the  said  ambassadour 
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dU,  ^hm  ft  Im|  Mf  otiation,  ooncludo  a  d»- 
fiaitiT*  trmtf  oi  paaee  with  the  Mid  pashwa 
OB  terou  highly  honourable  and  beneficial  to 
the   East-Iodia  company,  who  by  the  said 
treaty  obtained  from  the  Mahrattas  a  cession 
of  coosideiable  tracts  of  country,  the  Matn 
ratta  share  of  the  city  of  Broach,  twelve  lacks 
of  rupees  for  the  expensev  of  the  said  unjust 
war,  and  particularly  the  bland  of  Salsette, 
of  which  the  presidency  of  Bombay  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  by  surprise  and  treachery ; 
thai  in  return  for  these  eitraordinary  conces- 
sions, the  articles  principally  insisted  on  by 
the  Mahrattas,  with  a  view  to  their  own  fu- 
ture tranquillity  and  internal  quiet,  were,  that 
no  ossisfancs  fkmdd  be  given  to  any  tuhjeet 
«r  eerwmi  of  the  peshwa,  that  should  eauee 
diUmrhaneee  or  rebeliion  in  the  MahraUa  d(^ 
mtmeiu,  and  particularly  that  the  English 
ekonU  not  aeeiet  Ragonaut  Jtow,  to  whom 
the  Mahrattas  agreed  to  allow  five  lacks  of 
rupees  a  year,  or  a  jagfaire  to  that  amount, 
and  that  he  shoakl  reside  at  Benares ;  that  ne- 
vertheless, the  presidency  of   Bombay,  did 
receive  and  keep  Ragonaut  Row  at  Bombay, 
did  furnish  him  with  a  considersble  establish- 
ment, and  continue  to  carry  on  secret  intrigues 
and  negotiations  with  him,  thereby  giving  just 
ground  of  jealovsy  and  distrust  to  the  Mah- 
ratta  state ;  that  the  late  Colonel  John  Upton, 
by  whom  the  treaty  of  Poorunder  was  nego- 
tiated and  concluded,  did  declare  to  the  go- 
▼emour-general  and  council,  <*  that  while  Ra- 
gonaut Row  resides  at  Bombay  in  expecta- 
tion of  being  supported,    the  ministers  can 
place   no  confidence  in  the  council  there; 
which  must  noiv  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
tneonvsnieoces,  and   perhaps   in  the  end  of 
filial  consequences.*'     That  the  said  Warrea 
Hastings,  conanring  with  his  council,  which 
then  consisted  of  Sir  John  Clavering,  Richard 
Barwell,  and  Philip  Francis,  Enquires,  did, 
on  the  18th  of  August,  1777,  declare  to  the 
presidency  of  Bombay,  that  *^  he  could  see 
no  reason    to  doubt  that   the    presence  of 
Ragoba  at   Bombay  woukl  continue  to  be 
an  ineuperabU  bar  to  the  completion  of  the 
treaty  concluded  with  the  Mahratta  govern- 
ment ;  nor  could  any  sincere  cordiality  and 
good  understanding  be  established  with  them, 
as  long  as  he  should  appear  to  derive  encour- 
agement and    support  from   the    English." 
That  Sir  John  Clavering  died  soon  afler,  and 
that  the  late  Edward  Wheler,  Esquire,  suc- 
ceeded to  a  seat  in  the  supreme  council.  That 
on  the  S9th  of  January,  1778,  the  governour- 
general  and  council  received  a  letter  from  the 
presidency  of  Bombay,  dated  Itth  Decem- 


ber, 1*^77,  in  which   tbej  dwslvwi,  **timt 
they  had  agreed  to  give  enooaragement  to  a 
party  formed  in  Ragoba's  &vour,  and  flatter- 
ed   themselves  they  should  meet   with   the 
hearty  concurrence  of  the  governour-general 
and  council  in  the  measures  they  might  bo 
obliged  to  pursue  in  consequence."     That  the 
party  s«  described  was  said  to  consist  of  four 
"princ^l'iilW^^Mis  in  the  Mahratta  state,  on 
whose  part  Idtne  overturee  had  been  made  to 
Mr.  William  Lewis,  the  resident  of  Bom- 
bay, at  Poona,  for  the  aeeietanee  qf  the  eoM- 
pany  to  bring  Ragoba  to  Poona.     That  th« 
said  Warren  Hastings,  immediately  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  preceding  advices,  did  propoaa 
and  carry  it  in  council,  by  means  of  his  casting 
voice,  and  against  the  remonstrances,  argo- 
ments,  and  solemn  protest  of  two  roenibera  of 
the  supreme  council,  that  the  sanction  of  that 
government  should  be  given  to  the  plan  which 
the  president  and  council  of   Bombay  had 
agreed  to  form  with  the  Mahratta  goveriH 
ment ;  and  also,  that  a  supply  of  money  (to 
the  amount  of  ten  lacks  of  rupees)  shouki  be 
immediately  granted  to    the  president  and 
council  of  Bombay  for  the  eupport  of  thek 
engagemente  above  mentioned ;  and  also,  that 
a  military  force  should  be  sent  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Bombay.     That  in  defence  of  thesa 
resolutions  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did 
falsely  pretend  and  aflirm,  "  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  presidency  of  Bombay  was  form- 
ed on  such  a  case  of  imminent  necessity  as 
would  have  rendered  it  dangerou*  to  postpone 
the  execution  of  it  until  the  orders  from  the 
governour-general  and  council  might  arrive ; 
and  that  the  said  presidency  of  Bombay  lOfrt 
warranted  by  the  treaty  of  Poontnder  to  join 
in  a  plan  of  conducting  Ragonaut  Row  to 
Poona  on  the  application  of  the  ruling  part  of 
the  Mahratta  state ;"  whereas  the  main  object 
of  the  said  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas, 
and  to  obtain  which  they  made  many  important 
concessions  to  the  India  company,  was,  that 
the  English  should  withdraw  their  forces,  and 
give  no  assistance  to  Ragoba,  and  that  ha 
should  be  excluded  for  ever  from  any  share  in 
their  government,  being  a  person  vmvtrsoi^ 
held  in  abhorrence  in  the  Mahratta  empire ; 
and  if  it  had  been  true  (instead  of  being,  as  it 
was  notoriously  false)  that  the  ruling  part  of 
the  administration  of  the  Mahratta  state  soli- 
cited the  return  of  Ragonaut  Row  to  PooMla 
his  return  in  that  case  might  have  been  aflael* 
ed  by  acts  of  their  own,  without  the  interposl* 
tion  of  the  English  power,  and  without  oar 
interference  in  (heir  affairs.     That  it  was  tha 
special  duty  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  da* 
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froM  t  ipaoial  truftrtpoMd  in  him,  and 
poww  oonmittad  to  him  by  pttrliament,  to 
Javo  restntinad,  u  hy  law  ha  had  authority 
to  do,  the  subordinate  presidency  of  Bombay, 
§«■  anterini  into  hostilities  with  the  Mah- 
nttas,  Of  from  nuiking  enga^monts,  the  mani- 
fiMt  tendency  of  which  was  to  enter  into  those 
hoatilities,  and  to  have  put  a  stop  to  them, 
if  any  such  had  been  begun.     That  he  was 
bound  by  the  duty  of  his  office  to  preserve  the 
fiuth  of  the  British  government,  pledged  in 
tbe  treaty  of  Poorunder,  inviolate  and  sa- 
erad,  as  well  as  by  the  special  orders  and  in- 
atructtons  of  the  East-India  company  to^  hii 
mttention  to  tlu  prettrvation  ofptact  throughotU 
India;  all  which  important  duties  the  said 
Warren    Hastings  did    wilfully  violate,  in 
giving  the  sanction  of  the  governour-general 
and  council  to  the  dangerous,  fiiithless,  and 
iU*concerted  projects  of  the  president  and 
eouncil  of  Bombay,  herein  before  mentioned, 
from  which  tlie  subsequent  Mahratta  war,  with 
all  the  expense,  distress,  and  disgraces,  which 
hava  attended  it,  took  their  commencement; 
and  that  iba  said  Warren  Hastings  therefora 
ia  spaeially  and  principally  answerable  for 
tha  said  war,  and  for  all  the  consequences 
tbareof.    That  in  a  letter  dated  the  20th  of 
January,  1778,  the  president  and  council  of 
Bombay  informed  the  governour-general  and 
cooncil,  that  in  consequence  of  later  intelli- 
ganoe  received  from  Poona,  they  had  immtdi' 
t^4fy  rtmUved  that  nothing  further  eoutd  be  done 
mmleee  Sacearam  Bed)oo  the  principal  in  the 
UUe  treaty  (of  Poorunder)  joined  in  making 
M formal  application  to  them.    That  no  such 
application  was  ever  made  by  that  person. 
That  tba  said  Warren  Hastings,  finding  that 
^1  this  pretended  ground  for  engaging  in  an 
invasion  of  tha  Mahratta  government  had  to- 
tally fiuled,  did  then  pretend  to  give  credit  to, 
and  to  be  greatly  alarmed  by  the  suggestions 
of  the  president  and  council  of  Bombay,  that 
tha   Mahrattas  were   negotiating    with   the 
French,  and  had  agreed  to  give  them  the  port 
of  Choul,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  did  affirm 
that  the  French  had  obtained  poeeeeeion  of 
that  port;  that  all  these  suggestions  and  asser- 
tions were  fiilse;  and  if  they  had  been  true, 
would  have  furnished  no  just  occasion  for  at- 
tacking either  the  Mahrattas,  or  the  French, 
with  ^th  of  whom  the  British  nation  was 
than  at  peace :  that  tha  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings did  then  propose  and  carry  the  following 
raaolution  in  council,  against  tha  protest  of 
two  masabars  thereof,  that,  **  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  yoa  (tlia  presidency  of  Bombay) 
tha  moat  aifeetual  support  in  our  power, 


wa  have  resolved  to  aasen^la  a  stroof  toill* 
tary  force  near  Calpee,  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  which  is  to  be  ordered  to  march,  by  tha 
most  practicable  route  to  Bombay,  or  to  such 
other  places  as  future  occurrences,  and  your 
directions  to  him,  may  render  it  expedient." 
And  with  respect  to  the  $tepa  said  to  be  taking 
6y  the  French  to  obtain  a  seUUment  on  the 
Jkfalabar  coatl^  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did 
declare  to  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  *'  that 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  governour-general 
and  council,  that  no  lime  ought  to  be  lost 
in  forming  and  carrying  into  execution  such 
measures  as  might  most  eftectually  tend  to 
frustrate  such  dangerous  designs  :'* — that  the 
said    Warren    Hastings,    therefore,    instead 
of  fixing  his  attention  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  throughout  India,  as  it  was  his  duty  to 
have  done,  did  continue  to  abet,  encourage, 
and  support    the  dangerous  projects  of  tha 
presidency  of  Bombay,  and  did  thereby  mani- 
fest a  determined    intention   to  disturb   the 
peace  of  India,  by  the  unfortunate  success  of 
which  intention,  and  by  the  continued  efforts 
of  the  said  Hastings,  the  greater  part  of  In- 
dia has  been  for  several  years  involved  in  a 
bloody  and  calamitous  war.     That  both  the 
court  of  directors  and  court  of  proprietors  did 
specially  instruct  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
in  all  his  measures,  "  to  make  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  Bengal  his  principal   object," 
and    did    heavily  censure   the  said    Warren 
Hastings  for  having  employed  their  troops  at 
a  great  distance  from  Bengal  in  a  war  against 
tha  Rohillas,  which  the  house  of  commons 
have  pronounced  to  be  iniquitoiia,  and  did  on 
that  occasion  expressly  declare,  *<  that  they 
disapproved  of  all  such  distant  expeditions  as 
might  eventually  carry   their  forces    to  any 
situation  too  remote  to  admit  of  their  speedy 
and  safe  return  to  the  protection  of  their  own 
provinces,  in  case  of  emergency."     That  the 
said  Warren  Hastings  nevertheless  ordered 
a  detachment  from  the  Bengal  army  to  cross 
the  Jumna,  and  to  proceed  across  the  penin- 
sula by  a  circuitous  route  through  the  diamond 
country  of  Bundle  Cund,  and  through    the 
dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Berar,  situated  in 
tha  centre  of  Hindostan,  and  did  thereby  strip 
the  provinces  subject  to  the  goverrment  of 
Fort  William  of  a  considerable  part  of  their 
established  defence,  and  did  thereby  disobey 
the  general  instructions  and  positive  orders  of 
the  court  of  directors  (given  upon  occasion 
of  a  crime  of  the  same  nature  committed  by 
the  said  Hastings)  and  was  guilty  of  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanour. 

That  tha  said  Warren  Hastings,  having 
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tftkM  ikm  aMMMM  Intmii  bdbrs  deecribed  ry  on  offimtiTe  wan,  kdA  to  puraiM  MheuMi 
for  ■upporting  thoM  of  the  presidencj  of  of  conquest,  impolitic  and  unjust  in  their  d»- 
Bonbaj,  did,  on  the  tSd  of  March,  1778,  sign,  ill-conceried  in  the  execution,  and  which, 
**  invMt  tho  said  presidency  with  authority  as  this  house  has  resolved,  have  brought  great 
to  fom  a  new  alliance  with  Ragoba,  and  to  calamitieM  on  India,  and  enormou$  exprntet 
engage  with  him  in  oi^  scheme  which  they  on    the    East- India  company.       That    the 
ahouki  deem  expedient  and  safe  for  retrieving  said  Warren  Hastings,  on  the  22d  of  June, 
hia  afiairs."     That  the  said  Hastings  was  1778,    made    the    following    declaration    in 
than  in  poaaeesion  of  a  letter  from  the  court  of  council :  *<  much  less  can  I  agree  that,  with 
directors,  dated  the  4th  of  July,  1777,  contain-  such  superiour  advantages  as  we  possess  over 
ing  a  poeitive  order  to  the  presidency  of  Bom-  every  power  which  can  oppose  us,  we  should 
bay,  in  the  following  words  :  "  Though  that  act  merely  on  the  d^ennve.    On  the  contrary, 
treaty   (meaning  the  treaty  of  Poorundur)  if  it  be  really  true  that  the  British  arms  and 
ia  not  upon  the  whole  ao  agreeable  to  us  aa  influence  have  suffered  so  severe  a  chock  in 
we  could  wish,  still  we  are  resolved  strictly  the  western  world,  it  is  more  incumbent  on 
to  adhere  to  it  on  our  parts.     Tou  must  there-  those  who  are  charged  with  the  interests  of 
fore  be  particularly  vigilant,  while  Ragoba  is  Great  Britain  in  the  east  to  exert  themnlvet 
with  you,  to  prevent  him  from  forming  any  for  the  retrieval  of  the  national  lo»$.     We 
plan  against  what  is  called  the  ministerial  have  the  means  in  our  power,  and  if  they  are 
party  at  Poona ;  and  we  hereby  positively  or-  not  frustrated  by  our  own  dissensions,  I  trust 
der    you  not   to  engage  with  him   in   any  that  the  event  of  this  expedition  will  yield 
■cheme  whatever  in  retrieving  his  affairs,  every  advantage,  for  lA«  attainment  of  whieh 
wtthoot  the  consent  of  tho  govemour-general  it  wom  undertaken."    That  in  pursuance  of  the 
and    council,   or    the    court    of  directors."  principles  avowed  in  the  preceding  declara- 
Tbat  the  said  Ragoba  neither  did  or  could  tion,  the  sail  Warren  Hastings,  on  the  9th  of 
form  any  plan  for  his  restoration  but  what  July,    1778,  did  propose,  and    carry   it   in 
was  and  moat  be  againat  the  ministerial  party  council,  that  an  embassy  should  be  sent  from 
at  Poona,  who  held  and  exercised  the  regency  Bengal  to  Moodajee  Boosla,  the  rajah  of  Be- 
of  that  state  in  the  in&ncy  of  the  peshwa  ;  and  rar,  falsely  asserting  that  the  said  rajah  "was, 
that,  auppoeing  him  to  have  formed  any  other  by  interest  and  inclination,  likely  to  join  in 
acAcaie,  in  conjunction  with  Bombay,yor  re-  an  alliance  with  the  British  government ;  and 
triemmg  hie  <|^Urs,  the  said  Hastings  in  giving  suggesting  that  two  advantages  might  be  offer- 
a  previous  general  authority  to  the  presidency  ed  to  him,  as  the  inducements  to  it ;  6rst,  the 
of  Bombay,  to  engage  wiUi  Ragoba  in  any  support  of  his  pretensions  to  the  sovereign 
adieme  for  that  purpose,  without  knowing  power  [viz.  of  the  Mahratta  empire  ;]  se- 
wfaat  such  scheme  might  be,  and  thereby  relin-  cond,  the  recovery  of  the  captures  made  on 
qotshing  and  transferring  to  the  discretion  of  a  his  dominions  by  Nizam  Ally.'*     That  the 
sabordinate  goremment  that  superintendence  said  Hastings,  having  already  given  full  au- 
and  control  over  all  measures  tending  to  ere-  thority  to  the  presidency  of  Bombay  to  engage 
ate  or  provoke  a  war,  which  the  law  had  ex-  the  British  faith  to  Ragonaut  Row  to  sup- 
elosively  vested    in  the    governour-general  port  him  in   his  pretensions  to  the  govern- 
and  council,  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  ment  or  to  the  regency  of  the  Mahratta  em- 
miademeanour.     That  the  said  Warren  Hast-  pire,  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdo- 
ings, having  first  declared  that  the  measuret  meanour  in  proposing  to  engage  the  same  Bri- 
taken  by  him  were  for  the  support  of  the  en-  tish  faith  to  support  the  pretensions  of  ano- 
gag emoota  made  by  the  preaidency  of  Bombay  ther  competitor  for  the  same  object ;  and  that 
in  fiivour  of  Ragoba,  did  afterwairds,  when  it  in  offering  to  assist  the  rajah  of  Berar  to  re- 
appeared that  those  negociationa  were  entire^  cover  the  capturea  made  on  his  dominions 
ly  laid  aeide^  declare  that  his  apprehension  of  by  the  nizam,  the  said  Hastings  did  endea- 
the  consequence  of  a  pretended  imirigue  be-  vour,  as  far  as  depended  on  him,  to  engage 
tween  the  Mahrattas  aind  the  French  was  dm  the  British  nation  in  a  most  unjust  and  ut- 
aols  wu»tive  of  all  the  /ofe  meosMrcs  taken  for  terly  unprovoked  war  against  the  said  nizam, 
the  aupport  of  the  preaideney  of  Bombay  ;  between  whom  and  the  East-India  company 
bot  that  neither  of  the  preceding  declaration!  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  did  then  sul^ 
oontained  the  true  motives  and  objects  of  the  sist,  unviolated  on  his  part;  notwithstanding 
aaid  Hastings,  whose  real  purpoee,  as  it  ap*  the  said  Hastinp  well  knew  that  it  mads 
peared  soon  aAer,  was  to  make  use  of  the  aii-  part  of  the  East-India  company's  fundamental 
parioritf  of  the  Britiah  power  in  India  to  car-  policy  to  aupport  that  prince  against  the  Mab- 
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nnu,  wad  to  ttmridtr  himatmto/tha  /«ie 
remaining  ehi^i  who  were  ytt  eapabU  of  co- 
ping  wUh  the  MahraUat,  and  ihat  it  wu 
Um  company's  true  itUereH  to  preeerve  a  good 
underelanding  with  him.  Thai  by  holding 
out  such  offers  to  the  rajah  of  Berar,  the  said 
Hastings  professed  to  hope  that  the  rajah 
would  ardently  catch  at  the  <U>ject»  preeented 
to  hie  affdfition  ;  and  although  the  said  Hast- 
ings did  about  this  time  lay  it  down  as  a  max- 
im, that  there  is  alwaye  a  greater  cufuan- 
tage  in  receiving  eoUdtalione  than  in  making 
advaneee,  he  nevertheless  declared  to  the  said 
rajah,  that  in  the  whole  of  hie  conduct  he  had 
departed  from  the  common  line  of  policy,  and 
had  made  advaneee  where  othere  in  his  eiluation 
would  have  waited  for  aolicilation ;  that  the 
■aid  unjust  and  dangerous  projects  did  not 
take  effect,  because  the  rajah  of  Berar  re- 
fused to  join  or  be  concerned  therein ;  yet 
so  earnest  was  the  said  Hastings  for  the  exe- 
cution of  those  projects,  that  in  a  subsequent 
letter  he  daringly  and  treacherously  assured 
the  rajah  '*  that  if  he  had  accepted  of  the  terms 
offered  him  by  Colonel  Goddard,  and  conclud- 
ed a  treaty  with  the  government  of  Bengal 
upon  them,  he  should  have  held  the  obligation 
of  it  superiour  to  that  of  any  engagement 
formed  by  the  government  of  Bombay,  and 
■hould  have  thought  it  his  duty  to  maintain  it, 
Ac.  against  every  consideration  even  of  the 
mo^  valuable  interest  t  and  safety  of  the  JSng- 
lieh  possessions  entru^ed  to  his  charge." 
That  all  the  offers  of  the  said  Hastings  were 
rejected  with  slight  and  contempt  by  tlie  ra- 
jah of  Berar ;  but  the  same  being  discovered, 
and  generally  known  throughout  India  did  fill 
the  chief  of  the  princes  and  states  <^  India 
with  a  general  suspicion  and  distrust  of  the 
ambitious  designs  and  treacherous  principles 
of  the  British  government,  and  with  an  uni- 
rersal  hatred  of  the  British  nation  ;  that  the 
■aid  princes  and  states  were  thereby  so  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  the  necessity  of  uniting 
amongst  themselves  to  oppose  a  power  which 
kept  no  faith  with  any  of  them,  and  equally 
threatened  them  all,  that,  renouncing  all 
former  enmities  against  each  other,  they  uni- 
ted in  a  common  confederacy  against  the  Eng- 
lish; viz.  the  peshwa,  as  representative  of 
the  Mahratta  state,  and  Moodajee  Boosla,  the 
rajah  of  Berar,  that  is,  the  principal  Hindoo 
powers  of  India  on  one  side,  and  Hyder  Ally, 
and  thenizam  of  the  decan,  that  is,  the  prin- 
cipal Mahomedan  powers  of  India,  on  the 
other  ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  con- 
federacy Hyder  Ally  invuded,  overran,  and 
ruined   the    Camatic;   and    that  Moodajee 


Boosla,  instead  of  ardently  eaiekmg  ai  ihtob" 
jects  presented  to  hisambitionhy  the  said  Hast- 
ings, sent  an  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Bengal ; 
which  army  the  said  Warren  Hastings  was  at 
length  forced  to  buy  off  with  twenty-six 
lacks  of  rupees,  or  300,000/.  sterling,  after 
a  series  of  negociaiions  with  the  IMahratta 
chiefs,  who  commanded  that  army,  founded 
and  conducted  on  principles  so  dishonourable 
to  the  British  name  and  character,  that  tho 
■acret  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  by 
whom  the  rest  of  the  proceedings  in  that  busi« 
ness  were  reported  to  the  house,  have,  upon  du€ 
consideration,  thought  it  proper  to  leave  out 
the  letter  of  inductions  to  Mr.  Anderson^ 
viz.  those  given  by  tho  said  Warren  Hastings 
to  the  representative  of  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  and  concerning  which  the  said  com- 
mittee have  reported  in  the  following  termsr— 
"The  schemes  of  policy,  by  which  the  go- 
vernour-general  seems  to  have  dictated  the  in- 
structions he  gave  to  Mr.  Anderson  [the  gen- 
tleman deputed]  will  also  appear  in  this  docu- 
ment, as  well  respecting  the  particular  succes- 
sion to  the  rauje,  as  also  the  mode  of  accom- 
modating the  demand  of  Chout,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  was  apparently  the  great  aim  of 
Moodajee's  political  mancevres,  while  the  go- 
vernour-general's  wish  to  defeat  it  was  avow- 
edly  more  intent  on  the  removal  of  a  nominal 
disgrace,  than  on  the  anxiety  or  resolution  to 
be  freed  from  an  expensive,  if  an  unavoidable 
encumberance." 

That  while  the  said  Warren  Hastings  was 
endeavouring  to  persuade  the  rajah  of  Berar 
to  engage  with  him  in  a  scheme  to  place  the 
said  rajah  at  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  em- 
pire, the  presidency  of  Bombay,  by  virtue  of 
the  powers  specially  vested  in  them  for  that 
purpose  by  the  said  Hastings,  did  reallj 
engage  with  Ragonaut  Row,  the  other  com- 
petitor for  the  same  object,  and  sent  a  great 
part  of  their  military  force  established  for  tho 
defence  of  Bombay,  on  an  expedition  with 
Ragonaut  Row,  to  invade  the  dominions  of 
the  peshwa,  and  to  take  Poona,  the  capital 
thereof;  that  this  army  being  surrounded  and 
overpowered  by  the  Mahrattas  was  obliged  to 
capitulate  ;  and  then,  through  the  moderation 
of  the  Mahrattas,  was  permitted  to  return 
quietly,  but  very  disgracefully,  to  Bombay. 
That,  supposing  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
could  have  been  justified  in  abandoning  the 
project  of  reinstating  Ragonaut  Row,  which 
he  at  first  authorized,  and  promised  to  sup- 
port, and  in  preferring  a  scheme  to  place  tlie 
rajah  of  Berar  at  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  em- 
pire, he  was  boimd  by  his  duty,  as  well  as  ia 
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jttttiea  to  iIm  pttiMtney  of  BomlMj,  to  giro 
that  pretidfiiey  timely  notice  of  such  his  in- 
tention, and  to  have  restrained  them  posiiive- 
\j  from  resuming  their  own  project  ;  that  on 
the  contrary  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did, 
on  the  17th  of  August,  1778,  again  mUhorixt 
the  said  presidency  ^*  to  assist  Ragoba  with 
a  military  force  to  conduct  him  to  Poona,  and 
to  establish  him  in  the  regency  there  ;  and  so 
&r  from  communicating  his  change  of  plan  to 
Bombay,  did    keep  it  concealed   from  that 
presidency,   insomuch  that  even  so  late  as 
the  19th  of  February,  1779,  William  Horn- 
by, then  govemour  of  Bombay,  declared  in 
council  his  total  ignorance  of  the  schemes  of  the 
•aid  Hastings,  in  the  following  terms  :  "  The 
•diemes  of  the  govemour-general  and  council, 
with  regard  to  the  rajah  of  Berar,  6eing'  yet 
unknown  to  ia,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  found 
any  measures  on  them  ;  yet  I  cannot  help  now 
obserring,  that  if,  as  has  been  conjectured,  the 
gentlemen  of  that  presidency  have  entertain- 
ed thoughts  of  restoring,  in  his  person,  the  an- 
cient rajah  government,  the  attempt  seems 
likely  to  be  attended  with  no  small  difficulty:" 
that  whereas  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did 
repeatedly  affirm,  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
support  the  plan  formed  by  the  presidency  of 
Bombay  in  &Tour  of  Ragoba,  and  did  re- 
peatedly authorixeand  encourage  them  to  pur- 
sae  it,  he  did,  nevertheless,  at  the  same  time, 
in  his  letters  and  declarations  to  the  peshwa, 
to  the  nizam,  and  to  the  rajah  of  Berar,  false- 
ly and  perMioiisly  affirm,  that  it  never  loat  nor 
it  designed  by  the  EngUeh  ehiefe  to  give  »up^ 
port  to  Ra^onoHt  Row ;  that  he,  Haotinge,  had 
me  idea  ofeupporting  Ragonaut  Row ;  and 
that  the  detachment  he  had  oent  to  Bombay 
wa»  eotdy  to  awe  the  French,  tnthout  the  leaet 
deeign  to  aetiat  Ra^naut  Row;  that  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  the  sole  profetoed  in- 
tention of  the  said  Hastings,  in  sending  an 
army  across  India,  to  protect  Bombay  against 
a  French  invasion,  even  that  pretence  was 
fiilse,  and  used  only  to  cover  the  real  design 
of  the  said  Hastings  ;  viz.  to  engage  in  pro- 
jects of  war  and  conquest  with  the  rajah  of 
Berar.     That  on  the   11th  of  October,  1778, 
he  informed  the  said  rajah,  "  that  the  detach- 
ment would  soon   arrive  in  his   territories, 
and  depend  on  him,  Moodajee  Boosla,  for  its 
subsequent  operations :"  that  on  the  7th  of 
December,  1 778,  the  said  Hastings  revoked 
the  powers  he  had  before  given  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Bombay  over  the  detachment,  declar- 
ing, that  the  event  of  Colonel  GKiddard's  ne- 
gociation  with  the  rajah  of  Berar  lecM  UMy 
to  ooMoe  a  very  speedy  and  ementitU  ^ange  in 


the  design  and  operaHant  ^  the  delmekment ; 

and  that  on  the  4th  of  March,  1779,  the 
said    Hastings,    immediately    after    receiv- 
ing advice  of  the  defeat  of  the  Bombay  army 
near  Poona,  and  when  Bombay,  if  at  any  time, 
particularly  required  to  be  protected  against  a 
French  invasion,  did  declare  in  council,  that 
he  wished  for  the  return  of  the  detachment  to 
Berar,  and  dreaded  to  hear  of  its  proceeding 
to  the  Malabar  coast ;   and  therefore,  if  the 
said  Hastings  did  not   think    that   Bombay 
was  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by  the  French, 
he  was  guilty  of  repeated  falsehoods  m  af- 
firming the  contrary  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing a  criminal  design  :  or,  if  he  thought  that 
Bombay  was    immediately   threatened   with 
that  danger,  he  then  was  guilty  of  treachery  in 
ordering  an  army,  necessary  on  that  supposi- 
tion to  the  immediate  defence  of  Bombay,  to 
halt  in  Berar,  to  depend  on  the  rajah  of  Berar 
for  its  subsequent  operations,  or  on  the  event 
of  a    negoeialion   with  that  prince,  which, 
as    the  said  Hastings  declarod,ioat  likely  to 
cause  a  very  speedy  and  essential  change  in 
the   design    and    operations  of  the    detach' 
ment ;  and  finally  in  declaring  that  he  dreads 
ed   to  hear  of  the   said   detachmenCs  pro- 
eeeding  to  the   Malabar  coast,   whither    he 
ought  to  have  ordered  it  without  delay,  if, 
as  he  has  solemnly  affirmed,    it    was    trua 
that  he  had  been  told,  by  the  highest  autho» 
rity,  that  a  powerful   armament   had   been 
prepared  in  Prance,  the  first  chjett  of  which 
was  an  attack  upon  Bombay ;  and    that  ha 
knew,  with  moral  certainty,  that  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  adjacent  continent  were  ready  to 
join  the  invasion. 

That  through  the  whole  of  these  transac- 
tions the  said  Warren  Hastings  has  been 
guilty  of  continued  falsehood,  fraud,  contra- 
diction, and  duplicity,  highly  dishonourable  to 
the  character  of  the  British  nation  ;  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  unjust  and  ill-concerted 
schemes  of  the  said  Hastings,  the  British 
arms,  heretofore  respected  in  India,  have  suf- 
fered repeated  disgraces,  and  great  calamities 
have  been  thereby  brought  upon  India  ;  and 
that  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  as  well  in  ex- 
citing and  promoting  the  late  unprovoked  and 
unjustifiable  war  against  the  Mahrattas,  as  in 
the  conduct  thereof,  has  been  guilty  of  sundry 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 

That  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded with  the  Mahrattas  at  Poorunder,  on 
the  Ist  of  March,  1776,  the  Mahrattas  gave 
up  all  right  and  title  to  the  island  of  Salsette, 
unjustly  uken  from  them  by  the  presidency  of 
Bombay ;  did  also  give  up  to  the  English 
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ipunr  far  arer  all  rigbt  and  tilla  to  ihw 
Mitire  sharM  <^  the  city  and  purgunoah  of 
Broach ;  did  also  give  for  ever  to  the  English 
eonipany  a  country  of  three  lacks  of  rupees 
reTenue,  near  to  Broach ;  and  did  also  agree  to 
pay  to  the  company  twelve  lacks  of  rupees,  in 
part  of  the  expenses  of  the  English  army  ;  and 
that  the  terms  of  the  said  treaty  were  honour- 
able and  advantageous  to  the  India  company. 

That  Warren  Hastings  liaving  broken  the 
■aid  treaty,  and  forced  the  Mahrattas  into 
another  war,  by  a  repeated  invasion  of  their 
country,  and  having  conducted  that  war  in  the 
manner  herein  before  doscribed, did,  on  the  17th 
of  May,  1782,  by  the  agency  of  Mr.  I>avki 
Anderson,  conclude  another  treaty  of  perpe- 
tual friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Mahrat- 
tas, by  which  the  said  Hastings  agreed  to 
deliver  up  to  them  all  the  countries,  places, 
cities,  and  forts,  particularly  the  island  of 
Bassein,  (taken  from  the  peshwa,  during  the 
war,)  ajid  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  the 
country  of  three  lacks  of  rupees,  ceded  to  the 
oompany  by  the  treaty  of  Poorunder :  that 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  also,  aU  the 
■ame  time,  by  a  private  and  separate  agree- 
ment, deliver  up  to  Madajee  Scindia  the  whole 
of  the  city  of  Broach ;  that  is,  not  only  the 
■hare  in  the  said  city,  which  the  India  com- 
pany acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Poorunder, 
but  the  other  share  thereof,  which  the  India 
oompany  possessed  for  several  years  before 
that  treaty ;  and  that  among  the  reasons  as- 
signed by  Mr.  David  Anderson  for  totally 
■tripping  the  presidency  of  Bombay  of  all 
their  possessions  on  the  Malabar  coast,  he  has 
declared,  that  "  from  the  general  tenour  of 
the  rese  of  the  treaty,  the  settlement  of  Bom- 
bay would  be  in  future  put  on  such  a  footing, 
that  it  might  well  become  a  question  whether 
the  possession  of  an  inconsiderable  territory, 
without  forts,  would  not  be  attended  with  more 
loss  than  advantage,  as  it  must  necessarily 
•ceasioQ  considerable  expense,  must  require 
troops  for  its  defence,  and  might  probably  in 
the  end  lead,  as  Scindia  apprehended,  to  a 
renewal  of  war.** 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  having  in 
this  manner  put  an  end  to  a  war  commenced 
by  him  without  provocation,  and  continued 
1^  him  without  necessity,  and  having  for 
that  purpose  made  so  many  sacrifices  to  the 
Mahrattas  in  points  of  essential  interest  to 
the  India  company,  did  consent  and  agree  to 
other  articles,  utterly  dishonourable  to  the 
British  name  and  character,  having  sacrificed 
or  abandoned  every  one  of  the  native  princes, 
who,  by  kfia  solicitations  and  promises  had 


been  engaged  to  take  part  with  us  in  the  war ; 

and  that  he  did  so  without  necessity,  since  it 
appears,  that  Scindia,  the  Mahratta  chief, 
who  concluded  the  treaty,  in  evtry  part  of  hi$ 
conduct  manifeaUd  a  hearty  desire  of  eslabUtk^ 
ing  a  peace  with  us ;  and  that  this  was  the 
disposition  of  all  the  parties  in  the  Mahratta 
confederacy,  who  were  only  kept  together  by 
a  general  dread  of  their  common  enemy,  the 
English,  and  who  only  waited  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  with  us  to  return  to  their  habi- 
tual and  permanent  enmity  against  each  other. 
That  the  governour-general  and  council,  in 
their  letter  of  the  Slst  August,  1781,  made 
the  following  declaration  to  the  court  of  direc- 
tors :  '*  The  Mahrattas  have  demanded  the 
sacrifice  of  the  person  of  Ragonaut  Row,  the 
surrender  of  the  fort  and  territories  of  Ahme- 
dabad,  and  of  the  fortress  of  Gualior,  tDfdeh 
are  not  ourM  to  give,  and  which  xce  could  not 
wrettfrom  the  proprietors  without  the  greaUtt 
violation  of  public  faith.  No  state  of  affairs, 
in  our  opinions,  could  warrant  our  acquies- 
cence to  such  requisition ;  and  we  are  morally 
certain,  that,  had  we  yielded  to  them,  such  a 
consciousness  of  the  state  of  our  affairs  would 
have  been  implied,  as  would  have  produced 
an  effect  the  very  reverse  from  that  for  which 
it  was  intended,  by  raising  the  presumption 
of  the  enemy,  to  exact  yet  more  ignominious 
terms,  or  perhaps  thfir  refusal  to  accept  of 
any  ;  nor,  in  our  opinion,  would  they  have 
failed  to  excite  in  others  the  same  belief,  and 
the  consequent  decision  of  all  parlies  against 
us,  as  the  natural  consequences  of  our  de- 
cline." That  the  said  Hastings  himself,  in 
his  instructions  to  Mr.  David  Anderson, 
afier  authorizing  him  to  restore  all  that  we 
had  conquered  during  the  war,  expressly  "  ex- 
cepted Ahmedabad,  and  the  territory  con- 
quered for  Futty  Sing  Gwicowar."  That 
nevertheless  the  said  Hastings,  in  the  peace 
concluded  by  him,  has  yielded  to  every  one  of 
the  conditions  reprobated  in  the  preceeding 
declarations,  as  ignominious,  and  incompatible 
with  public  faith. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  aban- 
don the  ranna  of  Gohud,  in  the  manner  al- 
ready charged  ;  and  that  the  said  ranna  has 
not  only  lost  the  fort  of  Gualior,  but  all  his 
own  country,  and  is  himself  a  prisoner.^ 
That  the  said  Hastings  did  not  interpose  to 
obtain  any  terms  in  favour  of  the  nabob  of 
Bopaul,  who  was  with  great  reason  desirous 
of  concealing  from  the  Mahrattas  the  attach- 
ment he  had  borne  to  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  the  said  nabob  having  a  just  dread  of 
the  danger  of  being  exposed  to  the  resentment 
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of  fhm  MahntlM,  tnd  no  dep6iid«Be«  on  thm 
fkith  and  prottction  of  the  English.  That 
bj  the  9th  trticle  of  the  treaty  with  Futty 
Sing  it  was  stipalated,  that,  when  a  negocia- 
tioo  for  peace  should  take  place,  his  interest 
should  be  primarily  considered ;  and  that  Mr. 
Darid  Anderson,  the  minister  and  representa- 
tive of  the  goremoor-general  and  council,  did 
declare  to  Scindia,  that  it  was  indispensably 
incumbent  on  us  to  support  Futty  Sing's 
rights. 

That  nevertheless  every  acquisition  made 
for  or  by  the  said  Futty  Sing  during  the  war, 
particularly  the  fort  wnd  territories  of  Ah- 
medabad,  were  given  up  by  the  said  Hast- 
ings: that  Futty  Sing  was  replaced  under 
the  subjection  of  the  peshwa  (whose  resent- 
ment be  bad  provoked  by  taking  part  with  ua 
in  the  war,)  and  under  an  obligation  to  pay  a 
tribute,  not  speciBed,  to  the  peshwa,  aiid  to 
perform  such  services,  and  to  be  subject  to 
such  obedience  as  had  long  been  established 
and  customary ;  and  that,  no  limit  being  fixed 
to  such  tribute  or  services,  the  said  Futty 
Sing  has  been  left  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Mahrattaa. 

That  with  respect  to  Ragoba,  the  said  Hast- 
ings, in  hu  instructions  to  Mr.  Anderson, 
dated  4th  of  November,  1761,  contented  him- 
self with  aaybg,  **  We  cannot  totally  abandon 
the  interests  of  Ragonaut  Row.  Endeavour 
to  obtain  for  him  an  adequate  provision."—* 
That  Mr.  Anderson  declared  to  Madajee 
Bcindia,  *'  that  as  we  had  given  Ragoba  pro- 
tection as  an  independent  prince,  and  not 
brought  him  into  our  settlement  as  a  prisoner, 
we  could  not  in  honour  protend  to  impose  the 
smallest  restraint  on  his  will,  and  he  must  be 
at  liberty  to  go  wherever  he  pleased ;  that  it 
must  rest  with  Scindia  himself  to  prevail  on 
him  to  reside  in  his  country ;  all  that  we 
could  do  was  to  agree,  after  a  reasonable  time, 
to  withdraw  our  protection  from  him,  and  not 
to  insist  on  the  payment  of  the  stipend  to 
him,  as  Scindia  had  proposed,  unless  on  tlie 
condition  of  his  residing  in  some  part  of  Sct»- 
dia's  territories." 

That,  notwithstanding  all  the  preceding  de- 
clarations, and  in  violation  of  the  public  foith 
repeatedly  pledged  to  Ragoba,  be  was  toUU 
ly  abandoned  bv  the  said  Hastings  in  the 
treaty  no  provbioo  whatever  being  made  even 
for  his  subsistence,  hot  en  a  condition,  U> 
which  he  could  not  stibmit  without  the  cer- 
tain loss  of  his  liberty,  and  probable  ha>- 
zard  of  his  lift,  namely,  that  he  shoold  vo- 
hmtarily,  and  of  his  own  aeeord,  repair  to 
Sdndia,  and  quietly  reside  with  him.    That 


Mich  treacberoaa  dsMrtioa  of  th*  said  R«fo» 
ba  is  not  capable  of  being  justified  by  anj 
plea  of  necessity ;  but  that  in  foct  no  su^ 
necessity  existed  ;  since  it  appears,  that  the 
nizam,  who  of  all  the  contracting  parties  in 
the  confederacy  was  personally  most  hostile 
to  Ragoba,  did  himself  propose,  that  Ragoba 
might  have  an  option  given  liim  of  residing 
within  the  company*s  territories.— That  the 
plan  of  negociating  a  peace  with  the  Mab* 
rattas  by  application  to  Scindia,  and  througb 
his  mediation,  was  earnestly  recommended  to 
the  said  Hastings  by  the  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay, so  early  as  in  February,  1779,  who  suted 
clearly  to  him  the  reasons  why  such  appli- 
cation ought  to  be  made  to  Scindia  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other  of  the  Mahratu  chiefs, 
and  why  it  wotild  probably  be  successful ;  tlie 
truth  and  justice  of  which  reasons  were  fully 
evinced  in  the  issue,  when  the  said  HasU 
ings,  after  incurring,  by  two  years'  delay,  all 
the  losses  and  distresses  of  a  calamitous  war, 
did  actually  pursue  that  very  plan  with  much 
less  effect  or  advantage  than  might  have  been 
obtained  at  the  time  the  advice  was  given. 
That  he  neglected  the  advice  of  the  pres^ 
doncy  of  Bombay,  and  retarded  the  peace, 
as  well  as  made  its  conditions  worse,  fron 
an  obstinate  attachment  to  his  project  of  aa 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  rajah 
of  Berar,  the  object  of  which  was  rather  a 
new  war,  than  a  termination  of  ths  war  thm 
existing  against  the  peshwa. 

That  the  said  Hastings  did  further  embar- 
rass and  retard  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  by 
employing  different  ministers  at  the  courts 
of  the  several  confederate  powers,  whom  he 
severally  empowered  to  treat  and  negociata  a 
peace.  That  these  ministers  not  acting  in 
concert,  not  knowing  Uvi  extent  of  each  oth- 
er's commissions,  and  having  no  instructioos 
to  communicate  their  respective  proceedings 
to  each  other,  did,  in  effect,  counteract  their 
several  negociations.— That  this  want  of  coo- 
cert  and  of  simplicity,  and  the  mystery  and 
intricacy  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  nego- 
ciation  on  our  part,  was  complained  of  by  our 
ministers  as  embarrassing  and  discoocerting 
to  us,  while  it  was  advantageous  to  the  ad- 
verse party,  who  were  thereby  fumisbed 
with  opportunity  and  pretence  for  delay, 
when  it  suited  their  purpose,  and  enabled  to 
play  off  one  set  of  negoeiators  against  an- 
other ;  that  it  also  created  jealousy  and  die- 
trust  in  the  various  contsndieg  partieewith 
wlHMn  we  were  treating  at  the  same  tiiBe,aMl 
to  whom  we  were  obliged  to  make  ooBtrad&»> 
tory  profossiops,  wlule  it  betrayed  end  «• 
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pOMd  to  them  all  our  own  eftfernen  and 
impationce   for  peace;   raising  thereby  the 

?aeral  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  enemy, 
hat  while  Dalhousie  Watherston,  Esquire, 
was  treating  at  Poooah  and  David  Anderson, 
Esquire,  in  Scindia's  camp,  with  separate 
powers  applied  to  the  same  object,  the  min« 
istrr  at  Poonah  informed  the  said  Wather- 
ston, that  he  had  received  proposals  for  peace 
from  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  with  the  approbation 
of  Sir  Eyro  Coote;  that  he  returned  other 
proposals  to  the  said  nabob  of  Arcot,  who 
had  assured    him   (the  minister)   that  those 
proposals  would  be  acceded  to,  and  that  Mr, 
Jdaepherton  vjould  »et  o%U  for  Bengal,  after 
%Dhich  order*  $hould  be  immediately  despatch' 
9d  from  the  honourable  the  govemour^gene' 
nd  and  council  to  the  effect  he  wiehed.     That 
the  said  nabob  "  had  promised  to  obtain  and 
forward  to  him  the  expected  order*  from  Ben^ 
gal  in  fifteen  day*,  and  that  he  was  there- 
fore every  instant  in  expectation  of  their  arri- 
val ;  and  observed,  that,  when  General  God- 
dard  proposed  to  send  a  confidential  person  to 
Poonah,  he  conceived  that  those  orders  must 
have  actually  reached  him ;"  that  therefore 
the  treaty,  formally  concluded  by  David  An- 
derson, was  in  effect  and  substance  the  same 
with  that  offered,  and  in  reality  concluded  by 
the    nabob    of   Arcot,   with    the    exception 
only  of  Salsette,  which  the  nabob  of  Arcot 
bad  agreed  to  restore  to  the  Mahrattas.   That 
the  intention  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
in  pressing  for  a  peace  with  the  Mahrattas  on 
terms  so  dishonourable,  and  by  measures  so 
rash  and  ill-concerted,  was  not  to  restore 
and   establish  a  general   peace    throughout 
India,  but  to  engage  the  India  company  in  a 
new  war  against  Hyder  Ally  and  to  make 
the    Mahrattas  parties  therein.     That   the 
eagerness  and  pasition  with  which  the  said 
Hastings  pursued  this  object,  laid  him  open 
to  the  Mahrattas,  who  depended  thereon  for 
obtaining  whatever  they  should  demand  from 
tis.— That  in  order  to  carry  the  point  of  an 
offensive  alliance  against  Hyder  Ally,  the 
said  Hastings   exposed   the  negociaiion   for 
peace  with  the  Mahrattas  to  many  difficulties 
and  delays.     That  the  Mahrattas  were  bound 
bj  a  clear  and   recent  engagement,  which 
Hyder  had  never  violated  in  any  article,  to 
make  no  peace  with  us  which  should   not 
include  him;    that  they  pleaded   the  sacred 
nature  <^  this  obligation  in  answer  to  all  our 
requisitions    on  this  head,  while   the   said 
Hastings,  still  importunate  for  his  favourite 
point,  suggested  to  them  various  means  of  re- 
conciling a  substantial  breach  of  their  engage- 


ment with  a  formal  observance  of  it,  and 
taught  t}iem  how  thry  might  at  once  be  par- 
ties in  a  peace  with  Hyder  Ally,  and  in  an  of^ 
fensive  alliance  for  immediate  hostility  against 
him.     That  these  lessons  of  public  duplicity 
and  artifice,  and  these  devices  of  ostensible 
fiiith  and  real  treachery,  could  have  no  effect 
but   to  degrade   the   national   character,  and 
to   inspire   the   Mahrattas  themselves,  with 
whom  we  were  in  treaty,  with  a  distrust  in 
our  sincerity  and  good  faith. — That  the  ob- 
ject of  this  fraudulent  policy  (viz.  the  uiter 
destruction  of  Hyder  Ally,  and  a  partitioa 
of  his  dominions)  was  neither  wise  in  itself, 
or  authorized  by  the  orders  and  instructions 
of  the  company   to    their  servants ;  that    it 
was  incompatible  with  the  treaty  of  peace,  in 
which  Hyder  Ally  was  included,  and  contra- 
ry to   the  repeated  and  best  understood  in- 
junctions of  the  company  ;  being,  in  the  6rst 
place,  a  bargain  for  a  new  war,  and  in  the 
next  aiming  at  on  extension  of  our  territory 
by  conquest.     That  the  best  ond    soundest 
political  opinions  on  the  relations  of  these 
states  have  always  represented  our  great  se- 
curity against  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas  to 
depend  on  its  being  balanced  by  that  of  Hy- 
der Ally;    and  the  Mysore  country   is  so 
placed  as  a  barrier    between   the    Camatic 
and  the  Mahrattas,  as  to  make  it  our  inte- 
rest rather  to  strengthen  and  repair  that  bar- 
rier,  than   to    level   and  destroy    it.     That 
the  said  treaty  of  partition  does  express  it- 
self to  be  eventual  with  regard  to  the  making 
and    keeping  of  peace ;    but     through    the 
whole  course  of  the  said  Hastings's  proceeds 
ing,  he  did  endeavour  to  prevent  any  peace 
with  the  sultan  or  nabob  of  Mysore,  Tippi^ 
Saheb,  and  did  for  a  long  time  endeavour  to 
frustrate  all  the   methods  which  could  have 
rendered  the  said  treaty  of  conquest  and  par- 
tition wholly  unnecessary. 

That  the  Mahrattas  having  taken  no  effec- 
tual step  to  oblige  Hyder  Ally  to  make 
good  the  conditions  for  which  they  had  en- 
gaged in  his  behalf,  and  the  war  continuing  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  Carnatic  by  Tippoo 
Sultan,  son  and  successour  of  Hyder  Ally, 
the  presidency  of  Fort  St.  George  undertook, 
upon  their  own  authority,  to  open  a  negocia- 
tion  with  the  said  Tippoo ;  which  measure, 
though  indispensably  necessary,  the  said  Hast- 
ings utterly  disapproved  and  discountenanced, 
expressly  denying  that  there  was  any  ground 
or  motive  for  entering  into  any  direct  or  se- 
parate treaty  with  Tippoo ;  and  not  consent- 
ing to,  or  authorizing  any  negociation  for 
such  treaty,  until  afler  a  cessation  of  hostiU- 
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Um  iHd  hum  brooglit  about  with  him  by  the 
pretideocj  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  Aagut t, 
1773,  and  the  ministeni  of  Tippoo  had  been 
receired  and  treated  with  by  that  presidency, 
and  commiraicMierB,  in  return,  actually  sent 
by  the  said  presidency  to  the  court  of  Poo- 
Dah ;     which    late    and    reluctant    consent 
and   authority  were  extorted  from  him  the 
said  Hastings  in  consequence  of  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  his  agent  at  the  court  of  Ma- 
dajoe  Scindia  (upon  whom  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  had  depended  for  enforcing  the  clau- 
ses of  the  Mahratta  treaty)  of  the  precarious- 
Dess  of  such  dependence,  and  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  that  direct  and  separate  treaty  with 
Tippoo,  so  long  and  so  lately  reprobated  by 
the  said  Warren  Hastings,  notwithstanding 
the  information  and  entreaties  of  the  presi- 
dency of  Fort  St.  George,  as  well  as  the 
known  distresses  and  critical  situation  of  the 
company's  affairs.  That  though  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings  did  at  length  give  instructions 
Ibr  negocialing  and  making  peace  wiili  Tippoo, 
ezpreasly  adding,  that  those  instructions  ex- 
tended to  all  the  points,  which  occurred  to 
him  or  them  as  caipable  of  being  agitated  or 
gained  upon  the  occasion ; — though  the  said 
inetructions  were  sent  after  the  said  commis- 
siooert   by    the   presidency    of    Fort     St. 
George,  with  directions  to  obey  them ;  though 
not  only  the  said  instructions  were  obeyMi, 
bat  adTantages  gained,  which  did  not  occur 
to  the  said  Warren  Hastings  ;   though  the 
•aid  peace  formed  a  contrast  with  the  Mah- 
ratta peace,  in  neither  ceding  any  territory 
possessed  by  the  company  before   the  war, 
or  delivering  up  any  dependant  or  ally  to  the 
yengoance  of  his  adversaries,  but  providing 
for  the  restoration  of  all  the  countries  that 
had  been  taken  from  the  company  and  their 
allies ;  though  the  supreme  council  of  Cal- 
cutta, forming  tho  legal  government  of  Ben- 
gal in  the  absence  of  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings, ratified  the  said  treaty,  yet  the  said 
Warren  Hastings,  then  absent  from  the  seat  of 
government,  and  out  of  the  province  of  Bengal 
and  forming  no  legal  or  integral  part  of  the 
government  during  such  absence,  did,  after 
such  ratification,  usurp  the  power  of  acting  as 
a  part  of  such  government  (as  if  actually  sit- 
ting in  council  with  the  other  members  of  the 
same)  in  the  consideration  and  unqualified 
censure  of  tho  terms  of  the  said  peace.     That 
the  nabob  <^  Arcot,  with  whom  the  said 
Hastings  did  keep  up  an  imwarrantable,  clan- 
ieetine  correspondence,  without  any  com- 
munication with  the  presidency  of  Madras, 
wrote  a  letter  of  complaint,  dated  the  S7th  of 


March,  1784,  against  the  presidency  of  that 
place,  without  any  communication  thereof  to 
the  said  presidency,  the  said  complaint  being 
addressed  to  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  the 
substance  of  which  complaint  was,  that  he 
(the  nabob)  had  not  been  made  a  party  to 
the  late  treaty  :  and  although  his  interest  had 
been  sufficiently  provided   for  in   the  said 
treaty,  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  sign  a 
declaration  on  the  23d  of  May,  at  Lucknow, 
forming  the  basis  of  a  new  article,  and  mak- 
ing a  new  party  to  the  treaty,  after  it  had  been 
by  all  parties  (the  supreme  council  of  Cal- 
cutta included)  completed  and  ratified  and  did 
transmit  the  said  new  stipulation  to  the  presi- 
dency at  Calcutta  solely  for  the  purposes, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot ; 
and   tho  said  declaration  was  made  without 
any  previous  communication  with   the  pre- 
sidency aforesaid,  and  in  consequence  there- 
of orders  were  sent  by  the  council  at  Calcutta 
to  the  presidency  of  Fort  St.  George,  utuUr 
the  uvtrett  threat*  in  ease  of  dttofredtenee  ; 
which  orders,  whatever  were  their  purport, 
would,  as  an  undue  assumption  of  and  partici- 
pation in  the  government,  from  which  he  was 
absent,  become  a  high  misdemeanour ;  but, 
being  to  the  purport  of  opening  the  said  trea- 
ty flifter  its  solemn  ratification,  and  proposing 
a  new  clause,  and  a  new  party  to  the  same, 
was  also  an  aggravation  of  such  misdemean- 
our, as  it  tended  to  convey  to  the  Indian  pow- 
ers an  idea  of  the  unsteadiness  of  the  coun- 
cils and  determinations  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  to  take  away  all  reliance  on  its 
engagements,  and  as,  above  all,  it  exposed  tlie 
affairs  of  the  nation  and  the  company  to  the 
hazard  of  seeing  renewed  all  the  calamities 
of  war,  from  whence  by  the  conclusion  of  tlie 
treaty  they  had  emerged,  and  upon  a  pre- 
tence so  weak  as  that  of  proposing  tho  nabob 
of  Arcot  to  be  a  party  to  the  same,  though  he 
had  not  been  made  a  party  by  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  in  the  Mahratta  treaty,  which  pro- 
fessed   to  be  for  the  relief  of  the  Carnatic  ; 
though  he  was  not  a  party  to  the   former 
treaty  with  Hyder,  also  relative  to  the  Carna- 
tic ;  though  it  was  not  certain  if  the  treaty 
were  once  opened,  and  that  even    Tippoo 
should  then  consent  to  that  nabob's  being  a 
party,  whether   he  (the  said  nabob)  would 
agree  to  the  clauses  of  the  same,  and  conse- 
quently whether  the  said  treaty,  once  opened, 
could   aHerwards    be  concluded— an  uncer- 
tainty, of    which    he,  tho   saUl    Hastings, 
should  have  learned  to  be  aware,  having  al- 
ready once  been  disappointed  by  the  said  Mk* 
bob's  refusing  to  accede  to  a  treaty,  which  ha, 
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th»  nid  Warr«a  Hastinfit  nude  for  him  with 
Um  Dutch  about  a  yemx  before. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  having 
broken  a  solemn  and  honourable  treaty  <^ peace 
by  an  unjust  and  unprovoked  war ;  having 
neglected  to  conclude  that  war  when  he  tnigbl 
have  done  it  without  loss  of  honour  to  the 
nation ;  having  i^otted  and  contrived  as  far  as 
depended  on  hiin,  to  engage  the  India  com- 
pany in  another  war,  as  soon  as  tlie  former 
should  be  concluded ;  and  having  at  last  put 
an  end  to  a  most  unjust  war  against  the  Mah- 
rattsA  by  a  most  ignominious  peace  wiih  tbemi 
in  which  he  sacrihced  objects  essential  to  the 
interests,  and  submitted  to  conditions  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  honour  of  this  nation, 
and  wiih  his  own  declared  sense  of  the  dis- 
honourable nature  of  those  conditions ;  and 
having  endeavoured  to  open  anew  the  treaty 
omcludcd  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  through  the 
Beans  of  the  presidency  of  Fort  St.  George, 
upon  principles  of  justice  and  honour,  and 
which  established  peace  in  India;  and 
thereby  exposing  the  British  possessions 
there  to  the  renewal  of  the  dangers  and  cala- 
mitiea  of  war— has  by  these  several  acts  been 
guilty  of  sundry  lugh  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours. 


ZZI.    CO&BBiPOVDBVCB. 

That  by  an  act  of  the  13th  year  of  his 
present  majesty,  entitled  "  an  act  for  eatablishp 
ing  certain  regulations  for  the  belter  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  company, 
as  well  in  India  a«  in  Europe,'*  "  The  gover- 
nour-general  and  council  are  required  uxl  di- 
rected to  pay  due  obedience  to  all  such  orders 
as  they  shall  receive  from  the  court  of  directors 
of  the  said  united  company,  and  to  corres- 
pond from  time  to  time,  and  constantly  and 
diligently  transmit  to  the  said  court  an  exact 
particular  of  all  advices  or  intelligence,  and  of 
all  transactions  and  matters  whatsoever,  that 
shall  come  to  their  knowledge,  relating  to  the 
government,  commerce,  revenues,  or  interest 
of  the  said  united  company." 

That,  in  consequence  of  the  above-recited 
act,  the  court  o£  directors,  in  their  general 
instructions  of  the  29th  March,  1774,  to  the 
govemour-general  and  council,  did  direct, 
''that  tho  correspondence  with  the  princes  or 
country  powers  in  India  should  be  carried  on 
through  the  govornour-general  only ;  but  that 
all  letters  to  be  sent  by  him  should  be  first  ap- 
pmvad  in  council ;  and  that  he  should  lay  be- 


fore the  council,  at  their  next  meeting ,aU  let* 
ters  received  by  him  in  the  course  of  such  cor- 
respondence for  their  information." 

And  the  govemour-general  and  council 
were  therein  further  ordered,  "  that,  in  trans- 
acting the  business  of  their  department  they 
should  enter,  with  the  utmost  perspicuity 
and  exactness,  all  their  proceedings  whatso- 
ever ;  and  all  dissents,  if  such  should  at  any 
lime  be  made  by  any  member  of  their  board, 
together  with  all  letters  sent  or  received  in 
the  course  of  their  correspondence ;  and  that 
broken  sets  of  such  proceedings,  to  the  latest 
period  possible,  be  transmitted  to  them  (the 
court  of  directors  ;)  a  complete  set  at  the  end 
of  every  year,  and  a  duplicate  by  the  next 
conveyance." 

That  in  defiance  of  the  said  orders,  and  in 
breach  of  the  above-recited  act  of  parlia- 
ment, the  said  Warren  Hastings  has,  in  sun- 
dry instances,  concealed  from  his  council  the 
correspondence  carried  on  between  him  and 
the  princes  or  country  powers  in  India,  and 
neglected  to  communicate  the  advices  aiui  in- 
telligence he  from  time  to  time  received  from 
the  British  residents  at  the  different  courts  in 
India  to  the  other  members  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  without  their  knowledge,  counaol, 
or  participation,  has  despatdied  orders  on 
matters  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  company. 

That,  moreover,  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings, for  the  purpose  of  covering  his  own 
improper  and  dangerous  practices  from  his 
employers,  has  withheld  from  the  court  of 
directors,  upon  sundry  occasions,  copies  of 
the  proceedings  had,  and  the  correspondence 
carried  on  by  him  in  his  official  capacity,  as 
govemour* general,  whereby  the  court  of  di- 
rectors have  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  mat- 
ters which  it  highly  imported  them  to  know, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  company  have  been  ex- 
posed to  much  inconvenience  and  injury. 

That  in  all  such  concealmenta  and  acts 
done  or  ordered  without  the  consent  and  ai»> 
thority  of  the  supreme  council,  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings  has  been  guilty  of  higjlt  crimes 
and  misdemeanours. 


XXII.    RioHTt  or  rrxooLA  kbas, 
&c.  Bxrons  thx  tbbatt  or 

LAI.L-DABa. 

I.— That  the  nabob  Fyxoola  Kh4Bs 
who  now  holds  of  the  vixier  the  territory  eC 
Raropore,  Shawabad,  and  c«tain  other  dmm 
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tricls  dependent  thereon,  in  the  country  of  the 
Kohillu,  is  the  wcond  son  of  a  prince,  re- 
nowned in  the  history  of  Hindostan  under  the 
name  of  AH  Mohammed  Kh&n,  some  time 
sovereign  of  all  that  part  ofRohilcund,  which 
is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  kutteehr. 

II. — That  aAer  the  death  of  Ali  Moham- 
med aforesaid,  as  Fyzoola  Kh4n,  together 
with  his  elder  brother,  was  then  a  prisoner  of 
war  at  a  place  called  Herat,  "  the  Rohilla 
chieft  took  possession  of  the  ancient  estates  " 
of  the  captive  princes ;  and  the  Nabob  Fyzoo- 
la Kh&n  was  from  nec^sity  compelled  to 
waive  his  hereditary  rights  for  the  inconside- 
rable districts  of  Rampore  and  Shawabad, 
then  estimated  to  produce  from  six  to  eight 
lacks  of  annual  revenue. 

in.~That  in  1774,  on  the  invasion  of 
Rohilcund  by  the  united  armies  of  the  Vizier 
Shuja  ul  Dowla  and  the  company,  the  Na- 
bob Fyzoola  Kh&n, "  with  some  of  his  people, 
was  present  at  the  decisive  battle  of  St. 
George,"  where  Hafiz  Rhanet,  the  great  lead- 
er of  the  Rohillas,  and  many  others  of  their 
principal  chiefs  were  slain;  but,  escaping 
from  the  slaughter,  Fyzoola  Kh&n  "  made  his 
retreat  good  towards  the  mountains,  with  all 
his  treasure."  He  there  collected  the  scatter- 
ed remains  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  as  he  was 
the  eldest  lurvtving  son  of  Ali  Mohammed 
Kh&n,  as  too  the  most  powerful  obstacle  to 
his  pretensions  was  now  removed  by  the  death 
of  Hafiz,  he  seems  at  length  to  have  been 
generally  acknowledged  by  his  natural  subjects 
the  undoubted  heir  of  his  &ther'8  authority. 

IV.— That,  "  regarding  the  sacred  sinceri- 
ty and  friendship  of  the  English,  whose  good- 
ness and  celebrity  is  every  where  known, 
who  dispossess  no  one,"  the  Nabob  Fyzoola 
Khibi  made  early  overtures  for  peace  to  Co- 
lonel Alexander  Champion,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  company's  forces  in  Bengal :  that 
he  did  propose  to  the  said  Colonel  Alexander 
Champion,  in  three  letters,  received  on  tho 
14th,  24th,  and  f  7ih  of  May,  to  put  himself 
under  the  protection  either  of  the  company  or 
of  the  vizier,  through  the  mediation,  and  with 
the  guarantee  of  the  company ;  and  that  he  did 
offer  "  whatever  was  conferred  upon  him,  to 
pay  as  much,  without  damage  or  deficiency,  as 
any  other  person  would  agree  to  do ;"  stating 
at  the  same  time  his  condition  and  preten- 
sions herein  before  recited,  as  &cta  "  evident 
as  the  lun  ;*'  and  appeftltof  in  a  forcible  and 
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awful  manner  to  the  generosity  and  magna* 
nimity  of  this  nation,  '*  by  whose  means  he 
hoped  in  God,  that  he  should  receive  justice ;" 
and  as  **  the  person,  who  designed  the  war, 
was  no  more ;"  as  "  in  that  he  was  himsell 
guiltless ;"  and,  as  "  he  had  never  acted  in' 
such  a  manner  as  for  the  vizier  to  have  taken 
hatred  to  his  heart  against  him ;  that  he  might 
be  re-instated  in  his  ancient  possessions,  tlie 
country  of  bis  father." 

V. — That  on  the  last  of  the  three  dates 
above  mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  27th 
of  May,  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n  did  also 
send  to  the  commander-in-chief  a  vakeel,  or 
ambassadour,  who  was  authorized  on  the  part 
of  him  (the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n,  his  mas- 
ter) to  make  a  specific  ofier  of  three  proposi- 
^  tions ;  and  that  by  one  of  the  said  proposi- 
tions, "  an  annual  increase  of  near  400,000l« 
would  have  accrued  to  the  revenues  of  our 
ally,  and  tho  immediate  acquisition  of  above 
300,000/.  to  the  company,  for  their  influence 
in  effecting  an  accommodation  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  iheir  engagements  to  the  vizier,** 
and  strictly  consonant  to  the  demands  of 
justice. 

VI. — That  so  great  was  the  confidence  of 
the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh^ui  in  the  just,  hu- 
mane, and  liberal  feelings  of  Englishmen,  as 
to  "  lull  him  into  an  inactivity  "  of  the  most 
essential  detriment  to  his  interests  ;  since, 
"  in  the  hopes,  which  he  entertained  from 
the  interposition  of  our  government,"  he  de- 
clined the  invitation  of  the  Mogul  to  join  the 
arms  of  his  majesty  and  the  Mahrattas,  "  re- 
fused any  connexion  with  the  Seiks,"  and  did 
even  neglect  to  take  the  obvious  precaution  of 
crossing  the  Ganges,  as  he  had  originally  in- 
tended, while  the  river  was  yet  fordable,  a 
movement  which  would  have  enabled  him  cer- 
tainly to  baffle  all  pursuit,  and  probably  "  to 
keep  the  vizier  in  a  state  of  disquietude  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life." 

VII. — That  the  commander-in-chief,  Colo- 
nel Alexander  Champion  aforesaid,  "  thought 
nothing  could  be  more  honourable  to  this  na- 
tion than  the  support  of  so  exalted  a  cha- 
racter ;  and  whilst  it  could  be  done  on  terms 
so  advantageous,  supposed  it  very  unlikely, 
that  the  vakeel's  proposition  should  be  receiv- 
ed with  indifference ;"  that  he  did  according- 
ly refer  it  to  the  administration  through  War- 
ren Hastings,  Esquire,  then  governourof  Fort 
William,  and  president  of  Bengal ;  and  he  did 
at  the  same  time  enclose  to  the  said  WarriR 
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HattingB  a  letter  from  the  Nabob  Fyzoola 
Kh&n  to  the  said  Hastings  ;  which  letter  does 
not  appear,  but  must  be  supposed  to  have 
been  oif  the  same  tenour  with  those  before 
cited  to  the  commander-in-chief;  of  which 
also  copies  were  sent  to  the  said  Hastings  by 
the  commander-in-chief;  and  he  (the  com- 
mander-in-chief aforesaid)  after  urging  to  the 
•aid  Hastings  sundry  good  and  cogent  argu- 
ments of  policy  and  prudence,  in  favour  of  the 
Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n,  did  conclude  by 
**  wishing  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  the  adop- 
tion of  some  measure,  that  might  strike  all 
the  powers  of  the  east  with  admiration  of  our 
justice,  in  ccmtrast  to  the  conduct  of  the  vizier." 

Vni. — That  in  answer  to  such  laudable 
wish  of  the  said  commander-in-chief,  the  pre- 
sident (Warren  Hastings)  preferring  his  own 
prohibited  plans  of  extended  dominion  to  the 
mild,  equitable,  and  wise  policy  inculcated 
in  the  standing  orders  of  his  superiours  and 
now  enforced  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  did  instruct  and  'Mesire  ** 
him,  the  said  commander-in-chief,  "  instead 
of  soliciting  the  vizier  to  relinquish  his  coo- 
quest  to  Fyzoola  Kh^,  to  discourage  it  as 
much  as  was  in  his  power  ;'*  although  the  said 
Hastings  did  not  once  express  or  even  inti- 
mate, any  doubt  whatever  of  the  Nabob  Fy- 
zoola Kh&n*s  innocence  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  war,  or  of  his  hereditary  right  to  the  territo- 
ries which  he  claimed  ;  but  to  the  taid  pleas 
of  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n,  as  well  as  to 
the  arguments  both  of  policy  and  justice 
advanced  by  the  commander-in-chief,  he,  the 
taid  Hastings,  did  solely  oppose  certain  spe- 
culative objects  of  imagined  expediency,  sum- 
ming up  his  decided  rejection  of  the  proposals 
made  by  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n,  in  the 
following  remarkable  words  : 

**  With  respect  to  Fyzoola  Kh&n,  he  ap* 
ptari  not  to  merit  our  con$ideration.  The 
p9Uy  tovereign  of  a  country  estimated  at  «ur 
or  eight  hicka  ought  not  for  a  moment  to 
prove  an  impediment  to  any  of  our  measure* ^ 
or  to  qff'iKt  the  consistency  of  our  conduct,*^ 

IX. — That  in  the  aforesaid  violent  and  ar- 
bitrary position,  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
did  avow  it  to  be  a  public  principle  of  his 
government  that  no  right,  however  manifest, 
and  no  innocence,  however  unimpeached, 
could  entitle  the  weak  to  our  protection 
against  others,  or  save  them  from  our  own 
active  endeavours  for  their  oppression,  and 
•ven  extirpation,  should  they  interfere  with 
our  notions  of  political  expediency  :  and  that 


auch  a  principle  is  highly  derogatory  to  th« 
justice  and  honour  of  the  English  name,  and 
fundamentally  injurious  to  our  intermts,  in- 
asmuch as  it  hath  an  immediate  tendency  lo 
excite  distrust,  jealousy,  fear,  and  hatred 
against  us  among  all  the  subordinate  potea- 
tates  of  Hindostan. 

X.— That,  in  prosecution  of  the  said  de- 
spotic principle,  the  president  (Warren  Hast- 
ings aforesaid)  did  persist  to  obstruct,  as  6u 
as  in  him  lay,  every  advance  towards  an  ac- 
commodation between  the  Vizier  Shuja  ul 
Dowla,  and  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n ;  and 
particularly  on  the  16lh  of  September,  only 
eight  days  afler  the  said  Hastings,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  members  of  the  select 
committee  of  Bengal,  bad  publicly  testified 
his  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  an  aceomm<^ 
dation^  and  had  hoped  that  "  his  excellency 
(the  vizier)  would  be  disposed  to  conciliate  the 
affections  (of  the  Rohillas)  to  his  government 
by  acceding  to  lenient  terms ;"  he,  the  said 
Hastings,  did  nevertheless  write,  and  without 
the  consent  or  knowledge  of  his  colleagues, 
did  privately  despatch,  a  certain  answer  to  a 
letter  of  the  commander-in-chief ;  in  which 
answer  the  said  Hastings  did  express  other 
oontradielory  hopes,  namely,  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief h(td  resolved  on  prosecuting 
the  war  to  a  Jinal  issue^  "  because  (as  the 
aaid  Hastings  explains  himself)  it  appears 
very  plainly  that  Fyzoola  Khan,  and  his  adhe- 
rents, lay  at  your  miercy  ;  because  I  apprehend 
much  inconvenience  from  delays ;  and  be- 
cause /  am  morally  certain  that  no  good  wilt 
be  gained  by  negociating ;"  thereby  artfully 
suggesting  his  wishes  of  what  might  be,  in 
his  hopes  of  what  had  been,  resolved  ;  and 
plainly,  though  indirectly,  instigating  the 
commander-in-chief  to  much  effusion  of 
blood  in  an  immediate  attack  on  the  RohiU 
las,  posted  as  they  were  '•  in  a  very  strong 
situation,"  and  "  combatting  for  all." 

Xr. — That  the  said  Hastings,  in  the  an- 
swer aforesaid,  did  further  endeavour  to  in- 
flame the  commander-in-chief  against  the  Na- 
bob Fyzoola  Khin,  by  representing  the  said 
nabob  as  *'  highly  presuming,  insolent,  and 
evasive ;"  and  knowing  the  distrust  which  the 
Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh^n  entertained  of  the  vi- 
zier, the  said  Hastings  did  "  expressly  desire 
it  should  be  lefl  wholly  to  the  vizier  to  treat 
with  the  enemy  by  his  own  agents,  and  in  hie 
own  manner ;"  though  he,  the  said  Hastings, 
"  by  no  means  wished  the  vizier  to  lose  time 
by  seeking  an  accommodation,  since  it  wouM 
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be  more  effectual,  more  decisiTO,  and  more 
eonsittent  with  hit  dignity  j  indeed  loith  his  ho- 
nour,  which  he  has  cUready  pledged^  to  abide 
by  his  first  offers  to  dictate  the  conditions  of 
peace,  and  to  admit  only  an  acceptance  with- 
out reservation,  or  a  clear  refusal  from  his  ad- 
versary ;"  thereby  affecting  to  hold  up,  in  op- 
position to,  and  in  exclusion  of,  the  substan- 
tial claims  of  justice,  certain  ideal  obligations 
of  dignity  and  honour,  that  is  to  say,  the  gra- 
tification of  pride,  and  the  observance  of  an 
arrogant  determination  once  declared. 

XII. — That  although  the  said  answer  did 
not  reach  the  commander-in-chief  until  peace 
was  actually  concluded ;  and  although  the 
dangerous  consequences  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  said  answer  were  thereby  prevented, 
jet  by  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  said 
answer,  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  did 
strongly  evince  his  ultimate  adherence  to  all 
the  former  violent  and  unjust  principles  of  hia 
conduct  towards  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh^, 
which  principles  were  disgraceful  to  the  cha- 
racter, and  injurious  to  the  interests,  of  this 
nation ;  and  that  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
did  thereby,  in  a  particular  manner,  exclude 
himself  from  any  share  of  credit  for  "  the 
honourable  period  put  to  the  Rohilla  war, 
which  has  in  some  degree  done  away  the  re- 
proach so  wantonly  brought  on  the  English 
name." 


KIOBTS    or    rTZOOLA    XHAir  iniDER  THK 
TREATT  or  LALL-DAiro. 

I. — That  notwithstanding  the  culpable 
and  criminal  reluctance  of  the  President  Has- 
tings, herein  before  recited,  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  friendship  between  the  Vizier  Shuja  ul 
Dow  la  and  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh4.n  was 
finally  signed  and  sealed,  on  the  7th  October, 
1774,  at  a  place  called  Lall-Dang,  in  the  pre* 
sence,  and  with  the  attestation  of  the  British 
commander-in-chief.  Col.  Aleiander  Cham- 
pion aforesaid ;  and  that  for  the  said  treaty  the 
Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh^  agreed  to  pay,  and  did 
actually  pay,  the  valuable  consideration  of 
half  his  treasure,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen 
lacks  of  rupees,  or  150,00(M.  sttriinf,  and 
upwards. 

II.— That  by  the  said  treaty  the  Nabob 
Fyzoola  Kh^n  was  established  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  Rampore,  Shawabad,  and 
**  aome  other  diatrku  dependent  tbereoo,* 


subject  to  certain  conditions,  of  which  tha 
more  important  were  as  follow : 

"  That  Fyzoola  Kh4n  should  reUin  in  bis 
service  5000  troops,  and  not  a  single  man 
more. 

"  That  with  whomsoever  the  vizier  should 
make  war,  Fyzoola  Kh&n  should  send  two  or 
three  thousand  mefit  aecordiug  to  his  abiiity,  to 
join  the  forces  of  the  vizier  : 

"  And  that,  if  the  vizier  should  march  in 
person,  Fyzoola  Kh&n  should  himself  accom- 
pany him  with  his  troops  J* 

III. — That  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
above  recited  it  doth  plainly,  positively,  and 
indisputably  appear,  that  the  Nabob  Fyzoola 
Kh&n,  in  case  of  war,  was  not  bound  to  furnish 
more  than  three  thousand  men  under  any 
construction,  unless  the  vizier  should  march 
in  person. 

lY.— That  the  nabob  Fyzoola  KhiLn  was 
not  positively  bound  to  furnish  so  many  as 
SOOO  men,  but  an  indefinite  number,  not  more 
than  three,  and  not  less  than  two  thousand ; 
that,  of  the  precise  number  within  such  limi- 
tations, the  ability  of  Fyzoola  Kh&n,  and  not 
the  discretion  of  the  vizier,  waa  to  be  the 
standard  ;  and  that  such  ability  could  only 
mean  that,  which  was  equitably  consistent 
not  only  with  the  external  defence  of  his  jag- 
hire,  but  with  the  internal  good  management 
thereof,  both  as  to  its  police  and  reivenuc. 

v.— That  even  in  case  the  vizier  should 
march  in  person,  it  might  be  reasonably 
doubted  whether  the  personal  service  of  the 
Nabob  Fyzoola  Khdin  '*  with  his  troops," 
must  be  understood  to  be,  with  all  his  troops, 
or  only  with  the  number  before  stipulated, 
not  more  than  three,  and  not  less  than  two 
thousand  men  ;  and  that  the  latter  is  the  in- 
terpretation finally  adopted  by  Warren  Has- 
tings aforesaid,  and  the  council  of  Bengal,who, 
in  a  letter  to  the  court  of  directors,  dated  April 
6th,  178S,  represent  the  clauses  of  the  treaty 
relative  to  the  stipulated  aid  as  meaning  sim- 
ply, that  Fyzoola  Kh^  '<  should  send  2  or 
9000  men  to  join  the  vizier's  forces,  or  attend 
in  person  in  case  it  should  be  requisite." 

VI. — That  from  the  aforesaid  terms  of  the 
treaty  it  doth  not  specifically  appear  of  what 
the  stipulated  aid  should  consist,  whether  of 
borse  or  fbot,  or  in  what  proportion  of  both ; 
but  that  it  is  the  recorded  opinion,  maturely 
formed  by  the  said  Hastings  and  his  coancilf 
ia  JuMiary,  178S,  that  •vea  ^  a  iing Is  bona* 
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nan  included  in  the  aid  which  Fyzoola  Khkn 
might  furnish,  would  prove  a  literal  compli- 
with  the  stipulation." 


VII. — That,  in  the  event  of  any  doubt  fair^ 
}j  arising  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the 
Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n,  in  consideration  of  his 
hereditary  right  to  the  whole  country,  and  the 
price  by  him  actually  paid  for  the  said  treaty, 
was  in  equity  entitled  to  the  most  favourable 
OMwtruction. 

VIII.— That,  from  the  attestation  of  Co- 
lonel  Champion  aforesaid,  the   government 
of  Calcutta  acquired  the  same  right  to  inter- 
pose with  the  vizier  for  the  protection  of  the 
Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n,  as  they  the  said  go- 
Temment  had  before  claimed  from  a  similar 
attestation  of  Sir  Robert  Barker  to  assist  the 
vizier  in  extirpating  the  whole  nation  of  the 
■aid  Fyzoola  Kh&n ;  more  especially,  as  in 
the  case  of  Sir  Robert  Barker,  it  was  contra- 
ry to  the  remonstrances  of  tlie  then  adminis- 
tration, and  the  furthest  from  the  intentions  of 
tfie  said  Barker  himself,  that  his  attestation 
■hould  involve  the  company ;  but  the  attesta- 
tion of  Colonel  Champion  was  authorized  by 
all  the  powers  of  the  government,  as  a  "  sanc- 
tion "  intended  '*  to  add  validity  "  to  the  trea- 
ty  :  that  they  the  said  government,  and  in 
particular    the  said    Warren    Hastings,  as 
the  first  executive  member  of  the  same,  were 
bound  by  the  ties  of  natural  justice  duly  to 
exercise  the  aforesaid  right,  if  need  were  ; 
and  that  their  duty  so  to  interfere  was  more 
particularly  enforced  by  the  spirit  of  the  cen- 
■ares  past  both  by  the  directOTs  and  proprie- 
tors in  the  Rohilla  war,  and  the  satisfaction 
eipressed  by  the  directors  "  in  the  honourable 
end  put  to  that  war.*' 


OUAKAITTEK     Or    THE    TREATY    OF 
I.ALL-DA1VO. 

I.— That  during  the  life  of  the  Vizier 
Shuja  ul  Dowla,  and  for  some  time  afier  his 
death,  under  his  son  and  suooessour  Aseph  ul 
Dowla,  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n  did  remain 
without  disturbance  or  molestation ;  that  he 
did  all  the  while  imagine  his  treaty  to  be  un- 
der the  sanction  of  the  company  from  Colo- 
nel Champion's  affixing  his  signature  thereto 
as  a  witness,  "  which  signature,  as  he  (Fy- 
aoola  Kh&n)  supposed,'*  rendered  the  compa- 
ny the  arbUratort  between  Uie  vizier  and  him- 
■eU^  in  case  of  disputes ;  and  that  being  "  a 
of  Mttse,  but  tatrmM  jntiiUanimil^f  a 


good  fkrmer,  fond  of  wealth,  nol  posuued  qJ 
the  p€umon  of  ambition,^*  he  did  peaceably 
apply  himself  to  "  improve  the  slate  of  his 
country  ;  and  did,  by  his  own  prudence  otui 
atteiUion,  increase  the  revenues  thereof  bo- 
yond  the  amount  specified  in  Shuja  ul  Dow- 
la's  grant." 

II. — That  in  the  year  1777,  and  in  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  year  1778,  being  ''  alarmed  at 
the  young  vizier's  resumption  of  a  number  of 
jaghires  granted  b^  his  father  to  dilferent  per- 
sons, and  the  injustice  ami  oppression  of  his 
conduct  in  general;"  and  having  now  learned 
(from  whom  it  does  not  appear,  but  probably 
from  some  person  supposed  of  competent  au- 
thority,) that  Colunel  Champion  formerly  wit- 
nessed iJie  treaty  as  a  private  person,  the  Na- 
bob  Fyzoola  Khan  did  make  frequent  and 
argent  solicitations  to  Nathaniel  Middleton, 
Esquire,  then  resident  at  Oude,  and  to  War- 
ren Hastings  aforesaid,  then  govcrnour-gene- 
ral  of  Bengal,  *'  for  a  renovation  of  his  (the 
Nabob  Fyzoola  Kli&n's)  treaty  with  the  lato 
vizier,  and  the  guarantee  of  the  company," 
or  for  "  a  separate  agreement  with  the  com* 
pany  for  his  defence  ;"  considering  them  (the 
company)   as  **  the  only  power   in  which  he 
had  confidence,  and  to  which  he  could  look  for 
protection." 

III.— That  the  said  resident  Middlelon, 
and  the  said  governour-guneral  Hastings, 
did  not,  as  they  were  in  duty  bound  to  do,  en- 
deavour to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n  by  assuring  him  of  his 
safety  under  the  sanction  of  Colonel  Cham- 
pion's attestation  aforesaid  ;  but  by  their  cri- 
minal neglect,  if  not  by  positive  expressions 
(as  there  is  just  ground  from  their  subsequent 
language  and  conduct  to  believe)  tliey,  the 
said  Middleton  and  the  said  Hastings,  did  at 
least  keep  alive  and  confirm  (whoever  may 
have  originally  suggested)  the  said  apprchen- 
iion ;  and  that  such  neglect  alone  was  the 
more  highly  culpable  in  the  said  Hastings,  in- 
asmuch as  he,  the  said  Hastings,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  members  of  the  select  commit- 
tee of  the  then  presidency  of  Bengal,  did,  on 
the  17th  of  September,  1774,  write  to  Colo- 
nel Champion  aforesaid,  publicly  authorizing 
him,  the  said  Colonel  Champion,  to  join  his 
Bonction  to  the  accommodations  agreed  on 
(between  tho  Vizier  Shuja  ul  Dowla,  and  the 
Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n)  to  add  to  their  validi' 
tjf  ,*  and  on  the  6th  of  October  following  did 
again  write  to  the  said  Colonel  Champion 
more  explicitly,  to  join  his  sanction,  '*  either 
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Vy  mtt«gtiiif  dM  treatj,  or  aedng  m  guaramlM 
oa  the  part  of  the  company  for  the  perioral - 

ance  of  it  ;'*  both  which  letterti,  though  they 
did  not  arrive  until  after  the  actual  signature 
of  the  said  Colonel  Champion,  do  yet  incontro- 
vertibly  mark  the  solemn  intention  of  the  said 
committee  (of  which  the  said  Hastings  was 
president)  that  the  sanction  of  Colonel  Cham- 
pion's attention  should  be  regarded  as  a  pub- 
lic, not  a  prirate,  sanction  ;  and  it  was  more 
peculiarly  incumbent  on  such  parsons,  who 
had  been  members  of  the  said  committee,  so 
to  regard  the  same. 

I  v.— That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  was 
further  guilty  of  much  criminal  concealment 
for  the  space  of  **  twelve  months,*'  inas- 
much as  he  did  not  lay  before  the  board  the 
frequent  and  urgent  solicitations,  which  he, 
the  said  Hastings,  was  continually  receiv- 
ing from  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khin,  until  the 
9th  of  March,  1778  ;  on  which  day  the  said 
Hastings  did  communicate  to  the  council  a 
public  letter  of  the  aforesaid  Middleton,  re- 
sident at  Oude,  acquainting  the  board,  that  he 
(the  said  Middleton)  taking  occasion  from  a 
late  application  of  Fyzoola  Kh&n  for  the 
company's  guarantee,  had  deputed  Mr.  Daniel 
Octavus  Barwell  (assistant  resident  at  Bo- 
nares,  but  then  on  a  visit  the  resident  Middlo- 
ton  at  Lucknow)  to  proceed  with  a  special 
commission  to  Rampore,  there  to  inquire  on 
the  spot  into  the  truth  of  certain  reports 
circulated  to  the  prejudice  of  Fyzoola  Kh4n, 
which  reports,  however,  the  said  Middleton 
did  afterwards  confess  himself  to  have  '*  a(- 
toay« "  thought  **  m  th$  higheii  <iegre§,  tm- 
probal4e.** 

That  the  said  resident  Middleton  did  **  re- 
quest to  know  whether,  on  proof  of  Fyzoola 
Kh^n^s  innocence,  the  honourable  board 
would  be  pleased  to  grant  him  (the  resident) 
permiitsion  to  comply  with  his  (Fyzoola 
KhSiii'ff)  request  of  the  company's  guaranty- 
ing his  treaty  with  the  vizier."  And  the  said 
Middleton,  in  excuse  for  having  irregularly 
"  availed  himself  of  the  abilities  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Barwell,"  who  belonged  to  another 
fiia'ion,  and  for  deputing  him  with  the  aforo- 
naid  commisnion  to  Rampore,  without  the 
previouji  knowledge  of  the  board,  did  urge 
the  plea  "  of  iminediate  neeemUy  ,*"  and  tlMtt 
vuch  plea,  if  the  necessity  really  existed,  was 
a  ^irorio  charge  and  accusation  against  the  said 
Warren  Hastings,  from  whose  criminal  aa- 
glect  and  concealment  the  urgency  of  audi 
neccHKiiv  did  arise. 


y. — That  the  goTemour-gcBeral,  Warren 
Hastings  aforesaid,  did  immediately  move 
"  that  the  board  approve  the  deputation  ct 
Mr.  Daniel  Barwell,  and  that  the  resident 
(Middleton)  be  authorized  to  offer  the  corn* 
pany's  guarantee  for  the  observance  of  the 
treaty  subsisting  between  the  vizier  and  Fy« 
zoola  Kh&n,  provided  it  meets  with  the  vizier^ 
concurrence ;"  and  that  the  govemour-general^ 
proposition  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative ; 
the  usual  majority  of  council  then  coosisCf- 
ing  of  Richard  Barwell,  Esquire,  a  near  rela- 
tion of  Daniel  Octavus  Barwell,  aforesaid, 
and  the  governour-genoral  Warren  Hastings, 
who,  in  case  of  an  equality,  had  the  cattinf 
voice. 

VI. — That  on  receiving  from  Mr.  Daniel 
Barwell  full  and  early  assurance  of  Fyxodn 
Kh4n's  **  having  preserved  every  article  of  hie 
treaty  inviolate,"  the  resident  Middleton  ap- 
plied for  the  vizier's  concurrence,  which  waa 
readily  obtained  ;  the  vizier  however  premie- 
ing  that  he  gave  his  consent,  "  uking  it  for 
granted,  that  on  Fyzoola  Khjm's  receiving  the 
treaty,  and  kholaut  (or  robe  of  honour)  he 
was  to  make  him  a  return  of  the  complimen- 
tary presents  usually  offered  on  such  oocasiona 
and  o/tuch  an  amount  a»  should  be  a  mani/ee- 
tatirn  of  Pyxoola  KhlaCs  due  M«n$e  of  Asa 
friend$hip,  and  tuitable  to  hi*  exce^ency** 
rank  to  rtceivt ;"  and  that  the  resident  Mid- 
dleton "  did  make  himself  in  some  measure 
responsible  for  the  said  presents  being  ob- 
tained," and  did  write  to  Mr.  Daniel  Barwell 
accordingly. 

VII.— That  agreeably  to  the  resolution  of 
council  herein  before  recited,  the  solicited 
guarantee,  under  the  seal  of  the  resident  Mid- 
dleton, thus  duly  authorized  on  behalf  of  the 
company,  was  transmitted,  together  with  the 
renewed  treaty,  to  Mr.  I)aniel  Barwell 
aforesaid  at  Rampore ;  and  that  they  were 
both  by  him,  the  said  Barwell,  presented  to 
the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n,  with  a  solemnity 
not  often  paralleled,  "  in  the  presence  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  nabob's  subjects,  who 
were  assembled,  that  the  ceremony  might 
create  a  full  belief  in  the  breasts  of  all  hie 
people,  that  the  company  would  protect  him 
as  long  as  he  strictly  adhered  to  the  ^sltsr  of 
his  treaty." 

VIII. — That  in  the  conclusion  of  the  mid 
ceremony  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh4n  did  d»* 
liver  to  the  said  Barwell,  for  the  use  of  Ihf 
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▼isitr,  a  Bozxer  (or  iMrewiit)  of  elephants, 
horaee,  he.  and  did  add  thereio  a  lack  of  ni- 
poee,  or  10,00(M.  and  upwards ;  which  sum 
the  said  Barwell,  "  not  being  authorized  to 
•eeept  anj  pecuniary  consideration,  did  at 
first  refuse ;"  but  upon  Fyzoola  Khin's  urg- 
inf ,  that  on  such  occasions  it  was  the  invaria- 
ble custom  of  Hindostan,  and  that  it  must  on 
tht  present  be  ejepteted,  at  it  had  been  formerly 
tht  eaae  "  (but  when,  does  not  appear :)  he, 
tha  said  Barwell,  did  accept  the  '*  said  lack 
in  the  name  of  the  vizier,"  our  ally,  "  in 
whoae  wealth  (as  Warren  Hastings  on  ano- 
ther occasion  observed)  we  should  partici- 
pate," and  on  whom  we  at  that  time  had  an 
•ociuoulating  demand. 

IX. — That  over  and  above  the  lack  of 
mpees  thus  presented  to  the  vizier,  the  Na- 
bob Fyzoola  Kh&n  did  likewise  ofler  one  other 
laek  oir  rupees,  or  upwards  of  10,000/.  more, 
lor  the  company,  "  as  some  acknowledgment 
of  the  obligation  he  received  :  that  although 
Mich  acknowledgment  was  not  pretended  to 
be  the  invariable  custom  of  Hindostan  on 
Mich  occasions,  however  it  might  on  the  pre- 
06ot  be  expected,"  Mr.  Daniel  Barwell  afore- 
■aid  (knowing  probably  the  disposition  and 
▼lews  of  the  then  actual  government  at  Cal- 
entta)  did  not  even  at  first,  decline  the  said 
offer,  but,  as  he  was  not  empowered  to  accept 
it,  did  immediately  propose  taking  a  bond  for 
tbe  amount,  until  the  pleasure  of  the  boau^ 
■boukl  be  known. 

That  the  offer  was  accordingly  communicat- 
ad  by  the  said  Barwell  to  the  resident  Mid- 
dleton,  to  be  by  him,  the  resident,  referred 
to  the  board ;  and  that  it  was  so  referred  ; 
tbat  in  reply  to  the  said  reference  of  the 
resident  Middleton,  the  govemour-general 
(Warren  Hastings)  did  roovo  and  carry  a 
▼Ota  of  council,  "authorizing  Mr.  Middleton 
to  accept  the  offer  made  by  Fyzoola  Khin  to 
tbe  company  of  one  lack  of  rupees,"  without 
assigning  any  reason  whatever  in  support  of 
tbe  said  motion,  notwithstanding  it  was  ob- 
jected by  a  member  of  the  board,  "  that,  if 
the  measure  was  right,  it  became  us  to  adopt 
it  without  such .  a  consideration ;"  and  that 
*<  oar  accepting  of  the  lack  of  rupees  as  a 
recompense  for  our  interposition  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  this  government  (of  Calcutta)  and 
will  discredit  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indian 
powers." 

That  the  acceptance  of  the  said  sum,  in 
this  circumstance,  was  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  said  government,  and  did  tend  so  to 
discredit  us ;   and  that  the  motion  of  the 


said  Hastings  for  such  acceptance  was 
therefore  highly  derogatory  to  the  honour  of 
this  nation. 

X.— That  the  aforesaid  member  of  the  coun-> 
cil  did  further  disapprove  altogether  of  the 
guarantee,  "as  unnecessary  ;''  and  that  another 
member  of  council,  Richard  Barwell,  Esquire, 
the  near  relation  of  Daniel  Octavus  Barwell, 
herein  before  named,  did  declare  (but  after 
the  said  guarantee  had  taken  place)  that 
*^  this  government  (of  Calcutta)  was  in  fact 
engaged,  by  Colonel  Champion's  signature 
being  to  the  treaty  with  Fyzoola  Khan,"  that 
the  said  unnecessary  guarantee  did  not  only 
subject  to  a  heavy  expense  a  prince,  whom  we 
were  bound  to  protect,  but  did  further  produce 
in  his  mind  the  following  obvious  aud  natu- 
ral conclusions  ;  namely,  "  that  the  signature 
qf  any  person,  in  whatever  public  capacity  he 
at  present  appears,  wUl  not  be  vaUd  and  of  ^^ 
feet^  as  soon  as  some  other  shall  ^11  his  Na- 
tion ,*"  a  conclusion,  however,  immediately 
tending  to  the  total  discredit  of  all  powers  de- 
legated from  the  board  to  any  individual  ser- 
vant of  the  company,  and  consequently  to  clog, 
perplex,  and  embarrass  in  future  all  transac- 
tions carried  on  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of 
government,  and  to  disturb  the  security  of  all 
persons  possessing  instruments  already  so 
ratified  ;  yet  the  only  conclusion  left  to  Fy- 
zoola Kh4n,  which  did  not  involve  some  af> 
iroot  either  to  the  private  honour  of  the  com- 
pany's servants,  or  to  the  public  honour  of  the 
company  itself;  and  that  the  suspicions,  which 
originated  from  the  said  idea  in  the  breast  of 
Fyzoola  Kh&n,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rcsi- 
dentMiddleton's  authority, did  compel  the  go- 
▼emour-general,  Warren  Hastings,  to  obvi- 
ate the  bad  effects  of  his  first  motion  for  the 
guarantee  by  a  second  motion  ;  namely,  "  that 
a  letter  be  written  to  Fyzoola  Kh&n  from 
myself,  confirming  the  obligations  of  the  com- 
pany, as  guarantees  to  the  treaty  formed  be- 
tween him  and  the  vizier  ;  which  will  be 
equivalent  in  its  effect,  though  not  in  form,  to 
an  engagement  sent  him  with  the  company's 
seal  aifixed  to  it." 

XII. — That  whether  the  guarantee  afore- 
said was  or  was  not  necessary  ,*  whether  it 
created  a  new  obligation,  or  but  more  fully 
recognized  an  obligation  previously  existing  ; 
the  governour-general,  Warren  Hastings,  by 
tbe  said  guarantee,  did,  in  the  most  explicit 
manner,  pledge  and  commit  the  public  faith 
of  the  company,  and  the  nation  ;  and  that  by 
the  subsequent  letter  of  the  said  Hastings 
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(-winch  Im  It  Mf  •wn  motkm  wrote,  confinn- 
tag  to  Fyzoola  Kbin  the  aforMaid  guarantee) 
the  said  Hastings  did  again  pledge  and  commit 
the  public  faith  of  the  company  and  the  nation, 
in  a  manner  (as  the  said  Hastings  himself 
remarked)  ^  equivalent  to  an  engagement 
with  the  company's  seal  affixed  to  it;"  and 
more  particularly  binding  the  said  Hastings 
personally  to  exact  a  due  observance  of  the 
guarantied  treaty,  especially  to  protect  the 
Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n  against  any  arbitrary 
construction,  or  unwarranted  requisition  of 
the  vizier. 


tachment  to  the  conpany  and  the  English 
tion." 


IV. — That,  by  the  strong  expressioot 
above  recited,  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did 
deliberately  and  emphatically  add  his  own 
particular  confirmation  to  the  general  te8tim<^ 
ny  of  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n's  meritorious 
fidelity,  and  of  his  consequent  claim  on  th* 
generosity,  no  less  than  the  justice,  of  the 
British  gOTemment, 


THAHKS   or   THS   BOARD  TO   WYXOOUL 
KHAV. 

Tbat  soon  afVer  the  completion  of  the 
guarantee,  in  the  same  year,  1778,  intelligence 
was  received  in  India  of  a  war  between  Eng^ 
land  and  France :  that  on  the  first  intimation 
thereof  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n,  *'  being  in- 
directly sounded,*'  did  show  much  "  prompt- 
ness to  render  the  company  any  assistance 
within  the  bounds  of  his  finances  and  ability ;" 
and  that  by  the  suggestion  of  the  resident  Mid- 
dleton,  herein  before  nansed,  he  (the  Nabob 
Fyzoola  Kh&n)  in  a  letter  to  the  govemour- 
feneral  and  council,  did  make  a  voluntary 
*<  offer  to  maintain  2000  cavalry  (all  he  had) 
for  our  service ;"  ^*  though  he  was  under  no 
obligation  to  liimifh  the  company  a  sin^ 
man." 

II.^That  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khiln  did 
'even  "  anticipate  the  wishes  of  the  board  ;" 
and  that  "  on  an  application  made  to  him  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Muir,**  tho  nabob  Fy- 
zoola Kh^  did,  '^without  hesitation  or  delay," 
furnish  him  (the  said  Muir)  with  600  of  bis 
best  cavalry. 

in.— That  the  said  conduct  of  the  Nabob 
Fyzoola  Kh^  was  communicated  by  the  com- 
pany's servants,  both  to  each  other,  and  to  their 
employers,  with  expressions  of  "  pleasure  " 
and  *'  particular  satisfaction,"  as  an  event 
•'  even  surpassing  their  expectations :"  that  the 
govemour-general  Warren  Hastings,  was  offi- 
cially requested  to  convey  '*  the  thanks  of  the 
board  ;"  and  that,  not  satisfied  with  the  bare 
discharge  of  his  duty  under  the  said  request, 
he,  the  said  Hastings,  did,  on  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1 779,  write  to  Fyzoola,  "  that  m  hit  men 
namt"  as  well  as  "  that  of  the  board,  he  (the 
said  Hastings,)  returned  him  the  warmest 
thanks  for  this  instance  (^  bis  fidthful  at- 


DSMAHD   or  riTE  THOUSAND   HOKtB.    ~ 

I. — That  notwithstanding  his  own  private 
honour  thus  deeply  engaged,  notwithstand- 
ing the  public  justice  and  generosity  of  tho 
company  and  the  nation  thus  solemnly  commil- 
ted,  disregarding  the  plain  import  and  positiva 
terms  of  the  guarantied  treaty,  the  govemour- 
general,  Warren  Hastings  aforesaid  in  N<^ 
vember,  1780,  (while  a  body  of  Fyzoola 
Kh&n's  cavalry,  voluntarily  granted,  were  still 
serving  under  a  British  officer)  did  recom- 
mend to  the  vizier  "  to  require  from  Fyzoola 
Kh&n  the  quota  of  troops  stipulated  by  treaty 
to  be  furnished  by  the  latter  for  his  (the  vi- 
zier's) service,  being  rivE  thodsahd 
HOKSC  ;"  though,  as  the  vizier  did  not  march 
in  person,  he  was  not,  under  any  construction 
of  the  treaty,  entitled  by  stipulation  to  rooro 
than  "  two  or  three  thouMand  troop»^^^  horse  and 
foot,  <'  according  to  the  ability  of  Fyzoola 
Kh&n ;"  and  that,  whereas  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  would  have  been  guilty  of  very  crimi- 
nal perfidy,  if  he  had  simply  neglected  to  in- 
terfere as  a  guarantee  against  a  demand  thus 
plainly  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  so  he 
aggravated  the  guilt  of  his  perfidy,  in  the  most 
atrocious  degree,  by  being  himself  the  first 
mover  and  instigator  of  that  injustice,  which 
he  was  bound  by  so  many  ties  on  himself,  the 
company,  and  the  nation,  not  only  not  to  pro* 
mote,  but  by  every  exertion  of  authority,  in- 
fluence, and  power,  to  control,  to  divert,  or  to 
resist. 

II.— That  the  answer  of  Fyzoola  Kh&u  to 
the  vizier  did  represent,  with  many  expreesione 
of  deference,  duty,  and  allegiance,  that 

The  whole  force  allowed  him  was  but 
"  five  thousand  men,"  and  that  "  these  coneiet- 
ed  of  two  thousand  horse,  and  three  thousand 
foot  {  which  (he  adds)  in  consequence  of  oar 
intimate  connexion  are  equally  yours  and  the 
company's ;"  though  he  does  subeequently  fai* 
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timte,  that  "  the  three  thouMnd  foot  are  for 
the  management  of  the  concerns  of  his  jag- 
hire,  and  without  them  the  collections  can 
Bcrer  be  made  in  time." 

That  on  the  communication  of  the  said  an- 
•wer  to  the  govemour-general,  Warren  Hast- 
ily, he,  the  said  Hastings  (who  as  the  coun- 
cil now  consisted  only  of  himself  and  Edward 
Wheler,  Esquire,  **  united  in  his  own  person 
all  the  powers  of  government ")  was  not  in- 
duced to  relax  from  his  unjust  purpose  :  but 
did  proceed  with  new  violence  to  record,  that 

*' The  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n  had  evaded 
the  performance  of  hie  part  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  late  Nabob  Shuja  ul  Dow  la  and 
him,  to  which  the  honourable  company  were 
guarantees,  and  upon  which  he  was  lately  sum- 
moned to  furnish  the  stipulated  number  of 
troops,  which  he  is  obliged  to  ibmish  on  the 
eoadition,  by  which  he  holds  the  jaghire  grant- 
ed to  him.'* 

That  by  the  rague  and  indefinite  term  of 
•vaaion,  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  intro- 
duce a  loose  and  arbitrary  principle  of  inter- 
preting formal  engagements,  which  ought  to 
be  regarded,  more  especially,  by  guarantees, 
in  a  sense  the  most  literally  scrupulous  and 
precise. 

That  he  charged  with  such  evasion  a  mo- 
derate, humble,  and  submissive  representation 
on  a  point,  which  would  have  warranted  a  pe- 
remptory reHisal)  and  a  positive  remonstrance; 
•nd  that  in  consequence  of  the  said  imputed 
eration,  he  indicated  a  disposition  to  attach 
■ueh  a  forfeiture  as  in  justice  could  only  hare 
followed  from  a  gross  breach  of  treaty;  though 
the  said  Hastings  did  not  then  pretend  any  ac- 
tual infringement  even  of  the  least  among  the 
conditions,  to  which,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany, he,  the  said  Hastings,  was  the  execu- 
tire  guarantee. 

III. — That  however  "the  number  of  troops 
■tipulated  by  treaty  may  have  been  under- 
vtood,**  at  the  period  of  the  original  demand, 
**to  be  five  thousand  horse,"  yet  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings,  at  the  time  when  he  recorded 
the  supposed  evasion  of  Fyzoola  Khan's  an- 
swer to  the  said  demand,  could  not  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  express  words  of  the  stipu- 
lation, as  a  letter  of  the  vizier,  inserted  in  the 
game  consultation,  refers  the  govemour-gene- 
ral to  enclosed  copies  "  of  all  engagements 
entered  into  by  the  late  vizier,  and  by  himself 
(the  reigning  visier)  with  Fyzoola  Kh&n  f 
and  that  the  treaty  itself  therefore  was  at  the 
▼ery  moment  before  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
inge ;  which  treaty  (as  the  said  Hastings  ob- 


served with  respect  to  another  treaty,  in  the 
case  of  anotlier  person)  **  most  assuredly  does 
not  contain  a  syllable  to  justify  his  conduct ; 
but  by  the  unexampled  latitude  which  he  as- 
sumes in  his  conslruclions,  he  may,  if  he 
pleases,  extort  this  or  any  other  meaning  from 
any  part  of  it." 

IV. — That  the  vizier  himself  appears  by 
no  means  to  have  been  persuaded  of  his  own 
right  to  five  thousand  horse  under  the  treaty  ; 
since  in  his  correspondence  on  the  subject 
he  (the  vizier)  no  where  mentions  the  treaty 
as  the  ground  of  his  demand,  except  where  he 
is  recapitulating  to  the  governour-general, 
Warren  Hastings,  the  substance  of  his,  the 
said  Hastings's  own  letters ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  vizier  hints  his  apprehensions  lest  Fy- 
zoola Khin  should  appeal  to  the  treaty  against 
the  demand,  as  a  breach  thereof,  in  which 
case  he,  the  vizier,  informs  the  said  Hastings 
of  the  projected  reply  :  "  Should  Fyzoola 
Kh4fl  (says  the  vizier)  mention  any  thing 
of  the  tenour  of  the  treaty,  theirs/  breach  of 
it  ha$  been  committed  by  him  in  keeping  up 
more  men  than  allowed  of  by  the  treaty  : 
/  have  accordingly  sent  a  person  to  settle 
that  point  also.  In  case  he  should  mcntiou 
to  me  any  thing  respecting  the  treaty,  I  will 
then  reproach  him  with  having  kept  up  too 
many  troops,  and  will  oblige  liim  to  srnd 
the  five  thousand  horse  ;"  thereby  clearly  inti- 
mating, that  as  a  remonstrance  against  the 
demand,  as  a  breach  of  treaty  could  only  bo 
answered  by  charging  a  prior  breach  of  trea- 
ty on  Fyzoola  Kh&n,  so,  by  annulling  tlie 
whole  treaty,  to  reduce  the  question  to  a  mero 
question  of  force,  and  thus  "  oblige  Fyzoola 
Kh&n  to  send  the  five  thousand  horse  :"  •'  fur 
(continues  the  vizier)  if,  when  the  compa- 
ny's affairs,  on  which  my  honour  depends,  re- 
quire it,  Fyzoola  Kh2in  will  not  lend  his  as- 
sistance, what  USE  is  there  to  continue  the  couh' 
try  to  him?" 

That  the  vizier  actually  did  make  his  appli- 
cation to  Fyzoola  Kh^n  for  the  5000  horse, 
not  as  for  an  aid,  to  which  he  had  a  just 
claim,  but  as  for  somethinj^  ov**r  and  above  the 
obligations  of  the  treaty,  something  "  that 
would  give  increase  to  their  friendship,  and 
satisfaction  to  the  nabob  governour,*'  (mean- 
ing the  said  Hastings)  whose  directions  he 
represents  as  the  motive  '<  of  his  call  for  the 
5000  horse  to  be  employed  '*  not  in  his,  the 
vizier's,  but  in  the  "  company's  service." 

And,  that  the  aforesaid  Warren  Hastings 
did,  therefore,  in  recording  the  answer  of  Fy- 
zoola Khlin  as  an  evasion  of  treaty,  act  in  no- 
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tofioM  eovtradtetien,  not  only  to  that,  which 
ought  to  have  b«en  the  fiiir  construction  of  the 
said  treaty,  but  to  (tiat,  which  he  the  said  Hast- 
ings must  have  known  to  be  the  vizier's  own 
interpretation  of  the  same,  disposed  as  the  vi- 
zier was  to  reproach  Fyzoola  Kh^  with 
breach  of  treaty,"  and  to  **  send  up  persons 
who  should  aettle  points  with  him." 


V. — That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  not 
thinking  himself  justified,  on  the  mere  plea  of 
an  evasion,  to  push  forward  his  proceedings  to 
that  extremity,  which  he  seems  already  to 
have  made  his  scope  and  object,  and  seeking 
some  better  colour  for  his  unjust  and  viol«it 
purposes,  did  further  move,  that  commission- 
ers should  be  sent  from  the  vizier  and  the 
company  to  Fyzoola  Kh&n,  to  insist  on  a 
clause  nf  a  treaty,  which  no  where  appears,  be- 
ing essentially  diflerent  from  the  treaty  of 
Lall-Dang,  though  not  in  the  part  on  which 
the  requisition  is  founded ;  and  the  said  Hast- 
ings did  then,  in  a  style  unusually  imperative, 
proceed  as  follows  : 

**  Demand  immediate  delivery  of  SOOO  ea- 
tHiiry  ;  and  if  he  ehould  evade ^  or  refxue  com^ 
plianeef  that  the  deputies  ehali  deliver  him  a 
formal  protett  againet  him  for  breach  of 
treaty,  and  return,  making  this  report  to  the 
vizier,  which  Mr.  Middleton  is  to  transmit  to 
the  board.** 

VI. — That  the  mid  motion  of  the  govem- 
our-general  Hastings  was  ordered  according- 
ly, the  council,  as  already  has  been  herein  re- 
lated, consisting  but  of  two  members,  and  the 
said  Hastings  consequently  "  uniting  in  his 
own  person  all  the  powers  of  government." 

VII. — That,  when  the  said  Hastings  order- 
ed the  said  demand  for  3000  cavalry,  he,  the 
»aid  Hastings,  well  knew,  that  a  compliance 
therewith,  on  the  part  of  the  Nabob  Fyzoo* 
la  Khi\n,  was  utterly  impossible;  for  he,  the 
9aid  Hastings,  had  at  the  very  moment  be- 
fore him  a  letter  of  FyzooH  Kh&n,  stating 
that  he,  Fyzoola  Kh&n,  had  "  but  two  thousand 
cavalry  "  altogether  ;  which  letter  is  entered 
on  the  records  of  the  company,  in  the  same 
consultation,  immediately  preceding  the  go- 
vernour-^enerars  minute.  That  the  said 
Hastings  therefore  knew,  that  the  only  possi- 
ble consequence  of  the  aforesaid  demand  oe- 
ce«!«arily  and  inevitably  most  be  a  protest  for 
a  breach  of  treaty ;  and  the  court  of  directors 
did  not  hestitato  to  declare,  that  the  said  de- 
mand "  carried  the  appearance  of  a  detemi- 
nation  to  create  a  pretext  for  depriving  him 


(Fyzoola  Khin)  of  bia  jaghire  •nttrely,  or  to 
leave  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  vizier." 

Vin.— That  Richard   Johnson,  Esquire, 
assistant  resident  at  Oude,  was,  agreeably  to 
the  afore-mentioned  order  of  council,  deputed 
commissioner  from  Mr.  Middleton  and  tho 
vizier  to  Fyzoola  KhiLn  ;  but  that  he  did  ear^ 
ly  give  the  most  indecent  proofs  of  glaring 
partiality,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  said  FyzoiK 
la  Kh{lin :  for  that  the  very  next  day  (as  it 
seems)  after  his  arrival,  he  the  said  Johoaon, 
from   opinions  imbibed   in   his  journey,  did 
state  himself  to  be  "  unwilling  to  draw  any 
favourable  or  flattering  inferences  relatively  to 
the  object  of  his  mission ;"  and  did  studious- 
ly seek  to  find  new  breaches  of  treaty ;  and 
without  any  form  of  regular  inquiry  whate?^ 
er,  from  a  single  glance  of  his  eye  in  passini;, 
did  take  upon  him  to  pronounce  ''  the  Rohilla 
soldiers,  in  the  district  of  Rampore  alone,  to 
be  not  less  than  20,000,"  and  the  grant  of 
course  to  be  forfeited.     And  that  such  a  gro« 
and  palpable  display  of  a  pre-determinatioo 
to  discover  guilt  did  argue  in  the  said  Johnson 
a  knowledge,  a  strong  presumption,  or  a  bo- 
lief,  that  such  representations  would  be  agreeip 
ble  to  the  secret  wisht»  and  views  of  the  said 
Hastings,   under   whose  orders   he  the  said 
Johnson  acted,  and  to  whom  all  his  reports 
were  to  be  referred. 

IX. — That  the  said  Richard  Johnson  did 
soon  after  proceed  to  the  immediate  object  of 
his  mission,  ''  which  (the  said  Johnson  ro» 
lates)  was  short  to  a  degree."  The  demand 
was  made,  and  ^'  a  flat  refusal"  given ;  tbo 
question  was  repeated  with  like  effect.  Tho 
said  Johnson,  in  presence  of  proper  witneao* 
es,  then  drew  up  his  protest,  "  together  with 
a  memorandum  of  a  palliative  (fffer  made  bj 
the  nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n,"  and  inserted  ia 
the  protest : 

*'  That  he  would,  in  compliance  with  thedo« 
mand,  and  in  conformity  to  the  treaty,  wkiah 
tpecified  no  d^nitive  number  of  cavalry  w 
infantry,  only  expremng  troop*,  furnish  9000 
men  ;  viz.  he  would,  in  addition  to  the  1000 
cavalry  already  granted,  give  1000  moro, 
when  and  wheresoever  required,  and  1000 
foot;"  together  with  one  year's  pay  in  ad- 
vance, and  funds  for  the  regular  payment  of 
them  in  future. 

And  this  (the  said  Richard  Johnson  ob- 
serves) *♦  I  put  down  at  his  (the  Nabob  Fy- 
zoola Kh&n's)  particular  desire,  but  other* 
wise  useless,  as  my  orders  (which  orders  do 
not  appear  )to«re  not  to  rtctive  any  palliadtm^ 
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tmt  a  negativt  or  qfirmaHvef'  though  fuch 
fwlliation,  as  it  is  called  by  the  said  Johnson, 
might  b«,  as  it  was,  in  the  strictest  conformi- 
tj  to  the  treaty. 

X.— That  in  the  said  offer  the  Nabob  Fy- 
aoola  Kh&n,  instead  of  palliating,  did  at  once 
•dmit  the  extreme  right  of  the  vizier,  under 
Um  treaty,  by  agreeing  to  furnish  3000  men, 
when  he  (Fyzoola  Kh&n)  would  have  been 
justified  in  pleading  his  inability  to  send 
more  than  two  thousand.  That  such  inabili- 
ty would  not  (as  appears)  have  been  a  false 
•iMl  evasive  plea,  but  perfectly  true  and  valid  ; 
M  the  three  thousand  foot  maintained  by  Fy- 
soola  Kh&n  were  for  the  purposes  of  his  in- 
ternal government,  for  which  the  whole  three 
thousand  must  have  been  demonstrably  neces- 
sary :  and  that  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n,  by 
declining  to  avail  himself  of  a  plea  so  fair,  so 
well-founded,  and  so  consonant  to  the  indul- 
gence expressly  acknowledged  in  the  treaty, 
and  by  thus  meeting  the  specific  demand  of 
the  vizier  as  fully  as,  according  to  his  own 
military  establishment,  he  could,  did  for  the 
Mid  offer  deserve  rather  the  thanks  of  the 
Mid  vizier  and  the  company,  than  the  protest, 
which  the  aforesaid  Johnson,  under  the  orders 
of  Warren  Hastings,  did  deliver. 

XI. — That  the  report  of  the  said  protest, 
M  well  as  the  former  letter  of  the  said  John- 
■<»,  whereby  the  resident  Middleton  transmit- 
ted to  the  board,  together  with  a  letter  from 
the  vizier,  founded  on  the  said  report  and  let- 
ter of  the  said  Johnson,  and  proposing  in  con- 
•equence  "  to  resume  the  grant,  and  to  leave 
Fyzoola  Kh&n  to  join  his  other  faithless 
brethren,  who  were  sent  across  the  Ganges." 

That  the  said  papers  were  read  in  council 
on  the  4th  of  June,  1781,  when  the  governour- 
general,  Warren  Hastings,  did  move  and  car- 
ry a  vote  to  suspend  a  final  resolution  on  the 
■ame  ;  and  the  said  Hastings  did  not  express 
any  disapprobation  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
■aid  Johnson ;  neither  did  the  said  Hastings 
amign  any  reasons  for  his  motion  of  suspen- 
sion, which  passed  without  debate.  That 
in  truth  the  said  Hastings  had  then  projected 
a  journey  up  the  country  to  meet  the  vizier, 
for  the  settlement  of  articles  relative  to  the 
regulation  of  Oude  and  its  dependencies, 
among  which  was  included  the  jaghire  of  Fy- 
soola  Kh&n ;  and  the  said  Hastings,  for  the 
aforesaid  purposes,  did,  on  the  3d  of  July,  by 
his  own  casting  vote,  grant  to  himself,  and 
did  prevail  on  bis  colleague,  Edward  W ho- 


ler. Esquire,  to  grant  a  certain  illegal  delega- 
tion of  the  whole  powers  of  the  govemour- 
general  and  council ;  and  on  the  seventh  of 
the  same  month  did  proceed  on  his  way  to 
join  the  vizier  at  a  place  called  Chunar  on  the 
borders  of  Benares  ;  and  that  the  aforesaid 
vote  of  suspending  a  final  resolution  on  the 
transactions  with  Fyzoola  Kh&n,  was  there- 
fore in  substance  and  effect  a  reference  there- 
of by  the  said  Hastings,  from  himself  in 
council  with  his  colleague  Wheler,  to  him- 
self in  conference  and  negociation  with  the 
vizier,  who  from  the  first  demand  of  the  5000 
horse,  had  taken  every  occasion  of  showing 
his  inclination  to  dispossess  Fyzoola  Kh&n, 
and  who  before  the  said  demand  (in  a  letter, 
which  does  not  appear,  but  which  the  vizier 
himself  quotes  as  antecedent  to  the  said  de- 
mand) had  complained  to  the  said  Hastings  of 
the  "  injury  and  irregularity  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  provinces  bordering  on  Rampore, 
arising  from  Fyzoola  Kh4n  having  the  uncon- 
trolled dominion  of  that  district." 


TREATY  or   CHUIf AR. 

I. — That  the  govemour-general,  Warren 
Hastings,  being  vested  with  the  illegal  pow- 
ers before  recited,  did,  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1781,  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  vi- 
zier at  Chunar ;  which  treaty  (as  the  said 
Hastings  relates)  was  drawn  up  "  from  a  se- 
ries of  requisitions  presented  to  him  (the 
said  Hastings)  by  the  vizier,"  and  by  him  re- 
ceived "  with  an  instant  and  unqualified  as- 
sent to  each  article  ;"  and  that  the  said  Hast- 
ings assigns  his  reasons  for  such  ready  assent 
in  the  following  words  :  "I  considered  the  sub- 
jects of  his  (the  vizier^s)  requests,  as  essen- 
tial to  the  reputation  of  our  government,  and 
no  less  to  our  interest  than  his." 

II. — That  in  the  said  treaty  of  Chunar,  the 
third  article  is  as  follows  : 

"That  as  Fyzoola  Kh&n  has  by  this 
breach  of  treaty  forfeited  the  protection  of  the 
English  government,  and  causes  by  his  con- 
tinuance in  his  present  independent  state,  great 
alarm  and  detriment  to  the  nabob  vizier,  he 
be  permitted,  when  time  ahcUl  sutf,  to  resume 
his  lands,  and  pay  him  in  money,  through  the 
resident,  the  amount  stipulated  by  treaty,  af- 
ter deducting  the  amount  and  charges  of  the 
troops  he  stands  engaged  to  furnish  by  trea- 
ty ;    which  amount  shall  be  passed  to  the 
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of  dM  eompany  during  tlM  continu- 
«Dce  of  the  pr«i«Qt  war.*' 

III. — That  for  the  better  elucidation  of  hit 
policy  in  the  several  articles  of  the  treaty 
aboTO  mentioned,  the  said  Hastings  did  send 
to  the  council  of  Calcutta  (now  consisting  of 
Edward  Wheler  and  John  Macpherson,  Es- 
quires,) two  different  copies  of  the  said  treaty, 
with  explanatory  minutes  opposed  to  each  ar- 
ticle ;  and  that  the  minute  opposed  to  the 
third  article  is  thus  expressed  : 

**  The  conduct  of  Fyzoola  Kh&n,  in  refus- 
ing the  aid  demanded,  though  inol  an  a6«oitt/« 
hreaeh  of  treatyj  was  erasive  and  uncandid. 
^The  demand  toos  made  for  5000  cavalry, 
3TA«  engagement  in  the  treaty  it  literally  for 
5000  hor$€  and  foot ;  Fjrzoola  Kh&n  could 
Dot  be  ignorant,  that  we  bad  no  occasion  for 
any  succours  of  infantry  from  him,  and  that 
cavalry  would  be  of  the  most  essential  ser- 
vice. *So  $crupulout  an  cUtention  to  literal 
expressum,  when  a  more  liberal  interpretation 
would  have  been  highly  ttseful  and  acceptable 
to  us,  etrongly  mark*  his  unfriendly  dispoti^ 
tion^  though  it  may  not  impeach  his  fidelity y 
and  leaoeM  him  little  claim  to  any  exertione 
from  u*  for  the  continuance  of  hia  jaghire. 
But  ^I  am  of  opinion  that  neither  the  vixier^9 
nor  tht  company'*  intereets  ujould  be  promote 
ed  by  depriving  Pyxoola  Khin  of  hi*  inde* 
pendency f  and  I  have  ^therefore  reeerved  the 
execution  of  tfde  agreement  to  an  indtfirute 
term ;  and  our  government  may  alwaye  inter' 
pou  to  prevent  any  ill  ^ectefrom  it.** 

IV. — That  in  his  aforesaid  authentic  evi- 
dence of  his  own  purposes,  motives,  and  prin- 
ciples, in  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Chunar,  the  said  Hastings  halh  established 
diverse  matters  of  weighty  and  serious  crimi- 
nation a^inst  himself. 

1st,  That  the  said  Hastings  doth  acknow- 
ledge therein,  that  he  did  in  a  public  instru- 
ment, solemnly  recognize,  **  ae  a  breach  of 
treaty,''^  and  as  such  did  subject  to  the  coo- 
p«iquent  penalties,  an  act,  which  he  the  said 
Hasting^i  did  at  the  same  time  think,  and 
did  immediately  declare  to  be  "no  breach  of 
treaty  ;*'  and  by  so  falsely  and  unjustly  pro- 
ceeding against  a  person  under  the  company's 
guarantee,  the  said  Hastings,  on  hit  own  con- 
fession, did  himself  break  the  faith  of  the  taid 
guarantee. 

2d,  That  in  justifying  this  breach  of  the 
company's  faith,  the  said  Hastings  doth  loAo/- 
ly  abandon  hin  Hcond  peremptory  demand  far 
the  SOOO  Wse,  and  the  protest  consequent 


thereon;  and  the  taid  Haatinga  dotb  thereby 
himself  condemn  the  violence  and  injustice 
of  the  same. 

Sdly,  That  in  recurring  to  the  original 
demand  of  five  thousand  horse  as  the  ground 
of  his  justification,  the  said  Hastings  doth 
falsely  assert  "  the  engagement  in  the  treaty 
to  be  literally  ri  vk  thousand  horee  and  fooi^ 
whereas  it  is  in  fact  for  two  or  thrkc  iAom* 
eand  men ;  and  the  said  Hastings  doth  there- 
by wilfully  attempt  to  deceive  and  mislead  hia 
employers,  which  is  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanour in  a  servant  of  so  great  trust. 

4ihly,  That  with  a  view  to  his  further  jua- 
tification,  the  said  Hastings  doth  advance  a 
principle,  that  "  a  eerupuloue  attention  to  tha 
literal  expreseion"  of  a  guarantied  treaty 
"  leaves'*  to  the  person  so  observing  the 
same  "  but  little  claim  to  the  exertions?*  of  a 
guarantee  on  his  behalf;  that  such  a  principle 
is  utterly  subversive  of  all  faith  of  guaran- 
tees, and  is  therefore  highly  criminal  in  the 
first  executive  member  of  a  government,  that 
must  necessarily  stand  in  that  mutual  rela- 
tion to  many. 

5thly,  That  the  said  Hastings  doth  profeta 
his  opinion  of  an  article,  to  which  he  gave 
an  "  instarU  and  unqualified  assent^**  that  it 
was  a  measure,  '^  by  which  neither  the  vizier'e 
nor  the  company**  interests  would  be  promo^ 
ted,**  but  from  which  without  some  interposi- 
tion, "  ill  ^ects  must  be  expected;**  and  that 
the  said  Hastings  doth  thereby  charge  himself 
with  a  high  breach  of  trust  towards  his  em- 
ployers. 

6ihly,  That  the  said  Hastings  having 
thus  confessed,  that  consciously  and  wilfully 
(from  what  motives  he  hath  not  chosen  to 
confess)  he  did  give  his  formal  sanction  to  a 
measure  both  of  injustice  and  impolicy,  be 
the  said  Hastings  doth  urge  in  his  defenoei 
that  he  did  at  the  same  time  insert  words 
*'  reserving  the  execution  of  the  said  agree- 
ment to  an  indefinite  term  ;'*  with  an  intent 
that  it  might  in  truth  be  never  executed  at 
all ;  but"  that  our  government  might  always 
interpose,"  without  right,  by  means  of  an  in- 
direct and  undue  influence,  to  prevent  the  ill 
efTccts  following  from  a  collusive  surrender 
of  a  clear  and  authorized  right  to  interpose ; 
and  the  said  Hastings  doth  thereby  declars 
himself  to  have  introduced  a  principle  of  du- 
plicity, deceit,  and  doublendealing,  into  a 
public  engagement  which  ought  in  its 
essence  to  be  clear,  open,  and  explicit ; 
that  tuch  a  declaration  tends  to  shake  and 
overthrow  the  confidence  of  all  in  the  roost 
solemn  instruments  of  any  person  so  declar- 
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ing,  and  U  tberdbre  an  high  crime  and  mil-     highest  degree  derogatory  to  the  honour,  and 

demeanour  in  the  first  executive  member  of     injurious  to  the  interests,  of  this  nation. 

government,  by  whom  all  treaties  and  other 

•ngagements  of  the  state  are  principally  to  bo  ^____ 

conducted. 


V. — That,  by  the  explanatory  minute  afore- 
■aid,  the  said  Warren  Hastings  doth  further, 
in  the  most  direct  manner,  contradict  his  own 
assertions  in  the  very  letter  which  enclosed 
the  said  minute  to  his  colleagues ;  for  that  one 
of  the  articles  to  which  he  there  gave  "  an  in- 
stant and  unqualified  assent,  as  no  less  to  our 
ioterest  than  to  the  vizier*s,"  he  doth  here  de^ 
clare  unequivocally  to  be  neither  to  our  inte- 
rest nor  the  vizier's  ;  and  the  "  unqualified 
assent"  given  to  the  said  article  is  now  so 
qualified,  as  wholly  to  defeat  itself.  That  by 
such  irreconcileable  contradictions,  the  said 
Hastings  doth  incur  the  suspicion  of  much  cri- 
minal misrepresentation  in  other  like  cases  of 
unwitnessed  conferences ;  and  in  the  present  in- 
atance  (as  far  as  it  extends)  the  said  Hastings 
doth  prove  himself  to  have  given  an  account 
both  of  his  actions  and  motives,  by  his  own 
confession  untrue,  for  (he  purpose  of  deceiving 
his  employers,  which  is  an  high  crime  and 
misdemeanour  in  a  servant  of  so  great  trust. 

VI.— That  the  said  third  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Chunar,  as  it  thus  stands  explained  by 
the  said  Hastings  himself,  doth  on  the  whole 
appear  designed  to  hold  the  protection  of  the 
company  in  suspense ;  that  it  acknowledges 
all  right  of  interference  to  cease,  but  leaves 
it  to  our  discretion  to  determine  when  it  will 
suit  our  conveniency  to  give  the  vizier  the  li< 
berty  of  acting  on  the  principles  by  us  already 
admitted  :  that  it  is  dexterously  constructed 
to  balance  the  desires  of  one  roan,  rapacious 
and  profuse,  against  the  fears  of  another,  de- 
•cribed  as  '*  of  extreme  pusillanimity,  and 
wealthy  :"  but  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  secret  objects  of  the  artifice  and  intrigue 
confessed  to  form  its  very  essence,  it  must  on 
the  very  face  of  it  necessarily  implicate  the 
company  in  a  breach  of  faith,  whichever 
might  be  the  event,  as  they  must  equally 
break  their  faith,  either  by  withdrawing  their 
^arantee  unjustly,  or  by  continuing  that 
guarantee  in  contradiction  to  this  treaty  of 
Chunar  ;  that  it  thus  tends  to  hold  out  to  In- 
dia, and  to  the  whole  world,  that  the  public 
principle  of  the  English  government  is  a  deli- 
berate system  of  injustice,  joined  with  false- 
hood ;  of  impolicy,  of  bad  faith,  and  treache- 
ry ;  and  that  the  said  article  is  therefore  in  the 


CORSKqUERCES   OF   THE    TBEATT    OF  CHIT- 

RAR. 

I— -That  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of 
Chunar,  the  govcmour-general,  Warren  Has- 
tings, did  send  official  instructions,  respecting 
the  various  articles  of  the  said  treaty,  to  the 
said  resident  Middleton  ;  and  that  in  a  post- 
script, the  said  Hastings  did  forbid  the  re- 
sumption of  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n*s  jag- 
hire,  *'  until  circumstances  may  render  it 
more  expedient,  and  easy  to  be  attempted, 
than  the  present  more  material  pursuits  of 
government  make  it  appear;"  thereby  inti- 
mating a  positive  limitation  of  the  indefinite 
term  in  the  explanatory  minute  above  recited ; 
and  confining  the  su.^pension  of  the  article  to 
the  pressure  of  war. 

II. — That  soon  aOer  the  date  of  the  said 
instructions,  and  within  two  months  of  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  of  Chunar,  the  said 
Hastings  did  cause  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  knight, 
his  majesty's  chief  justice  at  Fort  William, 
to  discredit  the  justice  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  by  making  him  the  channel  of  un- 
warrantable communication  ;  and  did,  through 
the  said  Sir  Elijah,  signify  to  the  resident 
Middleton  his  (the  said  Hastings's)  "  appro- 
bation of  a  subndy  from  Fyzoola  Kh&n." 

ni. — That  the  resident,  in  answer,  repre- 
sents the  proper  equivalent  for  2000  horse, 
and  1000  foot,  (the  forces  ofl^ered  to  Mr.  John- 
son by  Fyzoola  Kh&n)  to  be  twelve  lacks,  or 
120,000/.  sterling,  and  upwards,  each  year  ; 
which  the  said  resident  supposes  is  consider- 
ably beyond  what  he  (Fyzoola  Kh&n)  xcill 
voluntarily  pay :  **  however,  if  it  is  your  wish 
that  the  claim  should  be  made,  I  am  ready  to 
take  it  up,  and  you  may  be  assured  nothing 
in  my  power  shall  be  left  und<me  to  carry  it 
through." 

IV. — That  the  reply  of  the  said  Hastings 
doth  not  appear ;  but  that  it  does  appear  on 
record,  that  "  a  negociation  (Mr.  Johnson's) 
was  begun  for  Fyzoola  Kh&n's  cavalry  to  act 
with  General  Goddard,  and  on  his  (Fyzoola 
Kh&n's)  evading  it,  that  a  turn  of  money  •ea» 
demandedj" 
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v.— .That  b  the  months  of  Februaiy, 
March,  and  April,  the  resident  Middleton  did 
repeatedly  propose  the  resumption  of  Fjzoola 
Kh&n's  jaghire,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of 
Chunar ;  and  that,  driren  to  extremity  (as 
the  said  Hastings  supposes)  "  by  the  public 
menaces  and  denunciations  of  the  resident  and 
minister,**  Hyder  BegKh&n,  a  creature  of  the 
said  Hastings  (and  both  the  minister  and  re- 
sident acting  professedly  on  and  under  the 
treaty  of  Chnnar,)  "  the  Nabob  Fyzoola 
KhSM  made  such  preparations,  and  such  a 
disposition  of  his  family  and  wealth,  as  evi- 
dently manifested  either  an  intended  or  an  ex- 
pected rupture." 

VI.— That  on  the  6th  of  May,  the  said 
Hastings  did  send  his  confidential  agent  and 
firiend,  Major  Palmer,  on  a  private  commis- 
sion to  Lucknow  ;  and  that  the  said  Palmer 
was  charged  with  secret  instructions  relative 
to  Fyxoola  Kh&n,  but  of  what  import  cannot 
be  ascertained,  the  said  Hastings  in  his  public 
instructions  having  inserted  only  the  name  of 
Fyxoola  Kh4n,  as  a  mere  reference  (accord* 
ing  to  the  explanation  of  the  said  Hastings) 
to  what  he  had  verbally  communicated  to  the 
said  Palmer  ;  and  that  the  said  Hastings  was 
thereby  guilty  of  a  criminal  concealment. 

VH.— That  tome  time  about  the  month  of 
August,  an  engagement  happened  between  A 
body  of  Fyzoola  Kh&n's  cavalry  and  a  part 
of  the  vizier's  army,  in  which  the  latter  were 
beaten,  and  their  guns  taken ;  that  the  resident 
Middleton  did  represent  the  same  but  as  a 
slight  and  accidental  affray  :  that  it  was  ac- 
knowledged the  troops  o^  the  vizier  were 
the  aggressors;  that  it  did  appear  to  the 
board,  and  to  the  said  Hastings  himself,  an 
affair  of  more  considerable  magnitude,  and 
that  they  did  make  the  concealment  thereof 
an  article  of  charge  against  the  resident  Mid- 
dleton, though  the  said  resident  did  in  truth 
acquaint  them  with  the  same,  but  in  a  cnraoiy 
manner. 

Vni.— That  immediately  afler  the  said 
*♦  fray  "  at  Daranagur,  the  vizier  (who  waa 
"  but  a  cipher  in  the  hands**  of  the  minister 
and  resident,  both  of  them  directly  appointed 
and  supported  by  the  said  Hastings,)  dkl 
make  of  Fyzoola  Kh&n  a  new  demand,  equally 
contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
treaty,  as  his  former  requisitions ;  which  new 
demand  was  for  the  detachment  in  garriaon  at 
Daranagur  to  be  cantoned  as  a  stationary  Ibrea 
at  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  the  viaier ;  wImt*- 


as  he  (the  vizier)  had  only  a  right  to  demand 
an  occasional  aid  to  join  his  army  in  the  field, 
or  in  garrison,  during  a  war.  But  the  said 
new  demand  being  evaded,  or  rather  refused, 
agreeably  to  the  fair  construction  of  the  treaty 
by  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n,  the  matter  waa 
for  the  present  diropped. 

IX. — That  in  the  letter,  in  which  the  resi- 
dent Middleton  did  mention  "  what  he  calla 
the  fray**  aforesaid,  the  said  Middleton  did 
again  apply  for  the  resumption  of  the  jaghiro 
of  Rampore  ;  and  that,  the  objections  against 
the  measure  being  now  removed  (by  the  sepa- 
rate peace  with  Scindia)  he  desired  to  know 
if  the  board  "  would  give  assurances  of  their 
support  to  the  vizier,  in  case,  which  (says  tba 
resident)  I  think  very  probable,  his  (the  vi- 
zier's) own  strength  should  be  found  equal  to 
the  undertaking." 

X. — That  althoagh  the  said  Warren  Haa- 
tingsdid  make  the  foregoing  application,  a  new 
charge  against  the  resident  Middleton,  yet 
the  said  Hastings  did  only  criminate  the  said 
Middleton  for  a  proposal,  tending  "  at  such  a 
crisis  to  increase  the  number  of  our  enemies  ;** 
and  did  in  no  degree,  either  in  his  articles  of 
charge,  or  in  his  accompanying  minutes,  ex- 
press any  disapprobation  whatever  of  the 
principle;  that  in  truth  the  whole  proceedings 
of  the  said  resident  were  the  natural  result  of 
the  treaty  of  Chunar :  that  the  proceedings 
were  from  time  to  time  communicated  to  the 
said  Hastings.  That  as  he  no  where  chargea 
Wfiy  disobedience  of  orders  on  Mr.  Middleton 
with  respect  to  Fjrzoola  KhiLn,  it  may  be 
justly  inferred,  that  the  said  Hastings  did  not 
interfere  to  check  the  proceedings  of  the  said 
Middleton  on  that  subject ;  and  that  by  suck 
criminal  neglect  the  said  Hastings  did  make 
the  guilt  of  the  said  Middleton,  whatever  it 
might  be,  his  own. 
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I.— That  on  the  charges,  and  for  the  mia* 
deameanoura  above  specified,  together  with 
divers  other  accusations,  the  govemour-gena* 
ral,  Warren  Hastings,  in  September,  178t, 
did  remove  the  aforesaid  Middleton  from  hia 
oflBoe  of  resident  at  Oude,  and  did  appoint 
tliereto  Joha  Bristow,  Esquire,  whom  he  had 
twice  bdbra,  withoat  canae,  recalled  frooB  Uw 
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nme;  and  that  about  tha  aama  time  th«  laid 
Baitings  did  believe  tbe  mind  of  the  Nabob 
Fyzoola  Khkn  to  be  so  irritated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  above  recited  conduct  of  (he 
late  resident  Middleton,  and  of  his  (the  said 
Hastings's)  own  criminal  neglect,  that  he,  the 
•aid  Hastings,  found  it  necessary  to  write  to 
Fyzoola  Khin,  assuring  him  "  of  the  favour- 
able disposition  of  the  government  toward 
him,  while  he  shall  not  have  forfeited  it  by  any 
improper  conduct."  But  that  the  said  assu- 
rances of  the  govemour-general  did  not  tend, 
as  soon  aAer  appeared,  to  raise  much  confi- 
dence in  the  nabob,  over  whom  a  public  in- 
atniment  of  the  same  Hastings  was  still 
holding  the  terrors   of  a  deprivation  of  his 

{'aghire,  and  an  exile  "  among  his  other  iaitb- 
eas  brethren  across  the  Ganges." 


II. — That  on  the  subject  of  Fyzoola  Kh&n, 
the  said  Hastings,  in  his  instructions  to  the 
new  resident,  Bristow,  did  leave  him  to  be 
guided  by  his  own  discretion;  but  (he  adds) 
'*  be  careful  to  prevent  the  vizier's  affairs  from 
being  involved  with  new  difficulties,  while  he 
has  already  so  many  to  oppress  him  ;"  there- 
by plainly  hinting  at  some  more  decisive  mea- 
aures,  whenever  the  vizier  should  be  leas  op- 
pressed with  difficulties. 

in.— That  the  resident  Bristow,  after  ac- 
quainting the  govemour-general  with  his  in- 
tentions, did  under  tbe  said  instructions  renew 
the  aforesaid  claim  for  a  sum  of  money,  but 
with  much  caution  and  circumspection,  dis- 
tinctly sounding  Allif  Kh&n,  the  vakeel  (or 
envoy)  of  Fyzoola  Kh&n,  at  the  court  of  tbe 
▼izier  :  that  <^  Allif  Kh&n  wrote  to  his  master 
on  the  subject,  and  in  answer  he  was  directed 
not  to  agree  to  the  granting  of  any  pecuniary 
aid.** 

IV.— That  the  resident  Bristow  did  then 
openly  depute  Major  Palmer  aforesaid,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  vizier,  and  the  appro- 
bation of  the  govemour-general,  to  the  Nabob 
Fyzoola  Kh&n,  at  Rampore;  and  that  the  said 
Palmer  was  to  "  endeavour  to  convince  the 
nabob,  that  all  douhU  of  hit  attachmeyU  to  tfit 
vixier  are  eetiaed ;  and  whatevtr  elaimM  may  6« 
mode  on  Aim  art  founded  upon  the  batia  of 
hit  interest  and  adwnUa^e,  and  a  plan  ofet' 
tabli»Jung  hie  rigtU  to  the  poueedon  ofhiejag^ 

That  the  sudden  ceasing  of  the  said  doubts, 
without  any  inquiry  of  the  slightest  kind, 
doth  warrant  a  strong  presumption  of  the  resi- 
dent's conviction,  that  they  never  really  exist- 


ed, but  were  artfully  feigned,  aa  »  pralienca  §ai 
some  harsh  interposition ;  and  that  the  inde- 
cent mockery  of  establishing,  as  a  matter  of 
favour  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  rights, 
which  were  never  impeached  but  by  the  trraty 
of  Chunar  (an  instrument  recorded  by  War- 
ren Hastings  himself  to  be  founded  on  false- 
hood and  injustice,)  doth  powerfully  prove 
the  true  purpose  and  object  of  all  the  dupli- 
city, deceit,  and  double  dealing,  with  which 
that  treaty  was  projected  and  executed. 

V. — That  the  said  Palmer  woa  instructed 
by  the  resident  Bristow,  with  the  subsequent 
approbation  of  the  govemour-general,  "  to 
obtain  from  Fyzoola  Kh&n  an  annual  tribute  •* 
to  which  the  resident  adds,  '*  If  yon  eon  pro' 
cure  from  him^  over  and  above  Uutf  a  pes4- 
cush  {orjine)  of  at  least  Jive  laekif  it  would 
be  rendering  an  essential  service  to  the  vizier, 
and  add  to  the  cor^denee  hi*  excellency  would 
hereafter  repone  in  the  attachment  of  the  JVia- 
bob  Fyzoola  Kh&n." 

And  that  the  said  governour-general  Has- 
tings did  give  the  following  extraordinary 
ground  of  calculation  as  the  basis  of  the  sakl 
Palmer's  negociation  for  the  annual  tribute 
aforesaid : 

"/<  wa*  certainly  underttood  at  the  timo 
the  treaty  was  concluded,  (of  which  this  stipu- 
lation was  a  part,)  that  it  applied  eolefy  to 
cavalry ;  as  the  nabob  vizier,  possessing  the 
service  of  our  forces,  could  not  poesibly  re- 
quire the  infantry,  and  least  of  all  such  infan- 
try as  Fyzoola  Kh&n  could  furnish;  and  a 
nngle  horseman  included  in  the  aid  V)}ueh  Fy^ 
xoola  Khkn  might  furnish^  toould  prove  a 
literal  compliance  with  the  said  stipulation. 
The  number  therefore  of  horse  implied  by  it 
ought  at  least  to  be  ascertained  ;  toe  will  sup» 
pose  Jive  thousand^  and  allowing  the  exigency 
fer  their  attendance  to  exist  only  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  year  infivcy  reduce  the  demand 
to  one  thousand  for  the  computation  of  the 
subsidy,  which  at  the  rate  of  fifty  rupees  per 
man,  will  amount  to  fifty  thousand  per  men- 
sem. This  may  serve  for  the  basis  of  thia 
article  in  the  negociation  upon  it." 

VI. — That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  doth- 
then  continue  to  instruct  the  said  Palmer  in 
tho  alternative  of  a  refusal  from  Fyzoola 
Kh&n. 

"  If  Fyzoola  Kh&n  shall  refuse  to  treat  for 
a  subsidy,  and  claim  the  benefit  of  his  original 
agreement  in  its  literal  expression,  he  pot^ 
sesus  a  rights  which  we  cannot  dispute^  and 
it  will  in  that  case  remain  only  to  fix  the  pre- 
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eiM  nanlMr  of  hone  whidi  ho  shall  funiUh| 
which  ought  at  least  to  exceed  S500. 

VII.— That,  in  the  above-recited  instruc- 
tion, the  said  Warren  Hastings  doth  insinuate 
(for  he  doth  not  directly  assert,) 

Ist.  That  we  are  entitled  by  treaty  to  5000 
troops  ;  which  be  says  were  undoubtedly  in- 
tended to  be  all  cavalry. 

Sd.  That  the  said  Hastings  doth  then  ad- 
roit, that  a  single  horseman,  included  in  the 
aid  furnished  by  Fyzoola  KhILn,  would  prove 
a  literal  compliance. 

Sd.  That  the  said  Hastings  doth  next  resort 
again  to  the  supposition  of  our  right  to  the 
whole  5000  cavalry. 

4th.  That  the  said  Hastings  doth  afler- 
wards  think,  in  (he  event  of  an  explanation 
of  the  treaty,  and  a  settlement  of  the  propor> 
tion  of  cavalry,  instead  of  a  pecuniary  com- 
mutation, it  will  be  all  we  can  demand,  that 
the  number  should  at  least  exceed  2500. 

5th.  That  the  said  Hastings  doth,  in  calcu- 
lating the  supposed  time  of  their  service,  as- 
sume an  arbitrary  estimate  of  one  year  of  war 
to  four  of  peace ;  which  (however  moderate 
the  calculation  may  appear  on  the  average  of 
the  said  Hastings's  own  government)  doth  in- 
volve a  principle  in  a  considerable  degree 
repugnant  to  the  system  of  perfect  peace, 
inculcated  in  the  standing  orders  of  the  com- 
pany." 

6th.  That,  in  estimating  the  pay  of  the 
cavalry  to  be  commuted,  the  said  Hastings 
doth  fix  the  pay  of  each  man  at  50  rupees  a 
month  ;  which  on  5000  troops,  all  cavalry  (as 
the  said  Hastings  supposes  the  treaty  of  Lall- 
Dang  to  have  meant)  would  amount  to  an  ex- 
pense of  SO  lacks  a  year,  or  between  300,000/. 
and  400,000/.  And  this  expense,  strictly 
resulting  (according  to  the  calculations  of  the 
said  Hastings)  from  the  intention  of  Shuja  ul 
Dowla's  grant  to  Fyxoola  Kh&n,  was  design- 
ed to  be  supported  out  of  a  jaghire,  valued  at 
fiAeen  lacks  only,  or  something  more  than 
150,000/.  of  yearly  revenue,  just  half  the 
amount  of  the  expense  to  be  incurred  in  oon- 
siderstion  of  the  said  jaghire. 

And  that  a  basis  of  negociation  so  incon- 
sistent, so  Arbitrary,  and  so  unjust,  is  contrary 
to  that  uprightness  and  integrity,  which  should 
mark  the  transactions  of  a  great  state,  and  is 
highly  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  thif 
nation. 

Vlir.— That  notwithsUnding  the  seeming 
moderation  and  justice  of  the  said  Hastiags 
in  admitting  the  clear  and  undoubted  right  of 


Fyzoola  Kh4n  to  insist  on  his  treaty,  thn 
head  of  instruction  immediately  succeeding 
doth  afford  just  reason  for  a  violent  presump- 
tion, that  such  apparent  lenity  was  but  policy, 
to  give  a  colour  to  his  conduct;  he  the  said 
Hastings,  in  the  very  next  paragraph,  bringing 
forth  a  new  engine  of  oppression,  as  follows  : 

"  To  demand  the  surrender  of  all  the  reiats 
(or  peasants)  of  the  nabob  vizier*s  dominions, 
to  whom  Fyzoola  has  given  protection  and 
service,  or  an  annual  trUmUy  in  eompsnsotiofi 
/or  the  lost  tustaintd  by  the  nabob  vuisr 
in  Aif  reventtei  thuM  tranaferfd  to  Pjfxoola 
Kh&n. 

"  You  have  stated  the  increase  of  his  jag- 
hire, occasioned  by  this  act,  at  the  moderate 
sum  of  fiAeen  lacks.  The  tribute  ought  of 
least  to  be  one-third  of  that  amowtU, 

"  We  conceive  that  Fyzoola  Kh4n  him- 
self may  be  disposed  to  yield  to  the  preceding 
demand,  on  the  additional  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  hold  his  lands  inUItumgaw(or  an  in- 
heritable tenure)  instead  of  his  present  tenure 
by  jagheer,  (or  a  tenure  for  life.)  This  we 
think  the  vizier  can  have  no  objection  to 
grant,  and  we  recommend  it :  but  for  this  a 
fine  or  pesheush  ought  to  be  immediately  paid 
in  the  customary  proportion  of  the  Jumma^ 
estimated  at  thirty  lacks.** 

IX. — That  the  resident  Bristow  (to  whom 
the  letter  containing  Major  Palmer's  instruo* 
tions  is  addressed)  no  whore  attributes  the  in- 
crease of  F3rzoola  Kh&n's  revenues  to  thif 
protection  of  the  fugitive  reiats,  subjects  of 
the  vizier :  that  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
was,  therefore,  not  warranted  to  make  that  a 
pretext  of  such  a  peremptory  demand ;  that 
as  an  inducement  to  make  Fyzoola  Kh4a 
agree  to  the  said  demand,  it  is  offtred  to  set- 
tle his  lands  upon  a  tenure,  which  would  s** 
cure  them  to  his  children ;  but  that  settlement 
is  to  bring  with  it  a  new  demand  of  a  fine  of 
thirty  lacks,  or  S00,000/.  and  upwards;  that 
the  principles  of  the  said  demand  are  violent 
and  despotic,  and  the  inducement  to  aoquiea- 
oence  diweitful  and  insidious  ,*  and  that  both 
the  demand  and  the  inducement  are  derogatory 
to  the  honour  of  this  nation. 

X. — That  Major  Palmer  aforesaid  pro- 
ceeded under  these  instructions  to  Rampora, 
whwe  bis  journey  "  to  eatert  a  sum  ^ 
money^**  was  previously  known  from  Allif 
Khiui.  vakeel  of  Fyzoola  Khan  at  the  vizier^ 
court:  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  asso- 
ranees  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  govern- 
ment given  by  the  said  Hastings  (as  isberaiB 
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Tvlaied)  the  Nabob  Pyzoola  Kh&n  did  ezpren 
the  mott  serious  and  desponding  appreben- 
tioas,  both  by  letter  and  through  his  vakeel, 
to  the  resident  Bristow,  who  represents  them 
to  Major  Palmer  in  the  following  manner : 

"  The  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh4n  complains  of 
the  distresses  he  has  this  year  suffered  from 
the  drought.     The  whole  collections   have, 
with  great  management,  amounted  to  about 
twelve  lacks  of  rupees,  from  which  sum  he 
has  to  support  his  troops,  his  family,  and 
several  relations  and  dependants  of  the  late 
Rohilla  chiefs.     He  »aj/a,  it  clearly  appeari 
to  be  intended  to  deprive  him  of  his  country, 
OS  the  high  demand  you  have  made  of  him  iM 
inadmissible.    Should  he  have  assented  to  it, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  perform  the  condi- 
tions, and  then  his  reputation  would  be  injur- 
ed by  a  breach  of  agreement.     Allif  Kh&n 
furiker  represents  that  it  is  his  m<uter''s  m- 
iention,  in  case  the  demand  should  not  be  re- 
Imquished  by  you,Jirst  to  proceed  to  LaicknoWf 
where  he  proposes  having  an  interview  with 
the  vizier  and  resident;  if  he  should  not  6« 
Me  to  obtain  his  own  terms  for  a  future  pos^ 
tession  of  hisjaghire,  he  will  set  off' for  Cal' 
eutta  in  order  to  pray  for  justice  from  the 
honourable  the  govemour^general.     He   ob- 
serves, it  is  the  custom  of  the   honourable 
company,  when  they  deprive  a  chief  of  his 
eountry,  to  grant  him  some  allowance.    This 
be  expects  from  Mr.  Hastings's  bounty ;  but 
\f  he  should  be  disappointed^  he  udll  certainly 
sef  nffupon  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Jlfe- 
dhuif  and  renounce  the  cares  of  the  world.'** 

"  He  directs  his  vakeel  to  ascertain  whe^ 
iker  the  English  intend  to  deprive  him  of  hie 
eountry ;  for  if  they  do,  he  is  ready  to  sur» 
nrnder  it,  upon  receiving  an  order  from  the 
resident." 

XI.— <  That  afVcr  much  negociation  the  N»- 
bob  Fyzoola  Kh&n,  **  being  fully  sensible  that 
•B  engagement  to  furnish  military  aid,  ^^010- 
ever  dearly  the  conditions  might  be  elated, 
must  be  a  source  of  perpetual  mieunderettmd- 
mg  and  ineonvemenee*'*  did  at  length  agree 
with  Major  Palmer  to  give  fifteen  lacks,  or 
160,000/.  and  upwards,  by  four  instalments, 
that  he  might  be  exempted  from  all  future 
claims  of  military  service :  that  the  said  Pal- 
■ler  represents  it  to  be  his  belief,  "  that  no 
person^  not  known  to  posaees  your^  (the  said 
Hastings's)  eonjidenee  and  support  in  the 
degree  that  I  am  supposed  to  do^  would  have 
obtained  nearly  so  good  terms  ;'*  but  from 
what  motive  *'  terms  so  good  **  were  granted, 


and  bow  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
said  Hastings  did  truly  operate  on  the  mind  of 
Fyzoola  Khan,  doth  appear  to  be  better  ex- 
plained by  another  passage  in  the  same  letter, 
where  the  said  Palmer  congratulates  himself 
on  the  satiifaction^  which  he  gave  to  Pyxoda 
Khan  in  the  conduct  of  this  negociation,  as 
he  spent  a  month  in  order  to  effect  **  by  argu- 
ment  and   persuasion,  what  he  eould  have 
obkuned  in  an  hour  by  threats  and  eompul- 


mens. 


II 


FULL   TIHDICATIOir   OF   FTZOOLA    XBAH 

BT    MAJOR    PALMER   AMD     MR. 

BASTIlfOS. 

I. — That  in  the  course  of  the  said  nego- 
ciation for  establishing  the  rights  of  the  Na- 
bob Fyzoola  Kh4n,  Major  Palmer  aforesaid 
did  communicate  to  the  resident  Bristow,  and 
through  the  said  resident  to  the  council-gene- 
ral of  Bengal,  the  full  and  direct  denial  oMf  the 
Nabob  Fyzoola  KIt&n  to  all  and  every  of  the 
charges  made  or  pretended  to  be  made  against 
him,  as  follows : 

Fyzoola  Kh&n  persists  in  denying  the  in- 
fringement on  his  part  of  any  one  article  in  the 
treaty,  or  the  neglect  of  any  obligation  which  it 
imposed  upon  him. 

*'  He  does  not  admit  of  the  improvements 
reported  to  be  made  in  his  jaghire,  and  even 
asserts  that  the  collections  this  year  will  fall 
short  of  the  original  jumma  (or  estimate)  by 
reason  of  the  long  drought. 

**  He  denies  having  exceeded  the  limited 
number  of  Rohillas  in  his  service  ; 

"  And  having  refused  the  required  aid  of 
cavalry,  made  by  Johnson,  to  act  with  Gene- 
ral Goddard. 

**  He  observes,  respecting  the  charge  of 
evading  the  vizier's  requisition  for  the  caval- 
ry, lately  stationed  at  Daranagur,  to  be  sta- 
tioned at  Lucknow  that  he  is  not  bound  by 
treaty  to  maintain  a  stationary  force  for  the 
service  of  the  vizier,  but  to  supply  an  aid  of 
SOOO  or  SOOO  troops  in  time  of  war. 

**  Lastly,  he  asserts,  that  so  far  from  en- 
couraging the  ryots  (or  peasants)  of  the  vizier 
to  settle  in  his  jaghire,  it  has  been  his  con- 
stant practice  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  aumil 
of  Rohilcund,  whenever  he  could  discover 
them." 

n. — That,  in  giving  his  opinions  on  the 
aforesaid  denials  of  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khfta, 
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tin  Mid  PiloMT  did  MOt  eontrorart  any  oo«  of 
the  comtructioiii  of  the  treatj  adranced  by 
Uw  said  nabob. 

That  although  the  said  Palmer,  "  from 
general  appearaooei  as  well  as  universal  re- 
port, did  not  doubt,  that  the  jumma  of  the 
jaghire  is  grmthf  inenaatdy^  yet  he,  the  said 
Palmer,  did  not  intimate  that  it  was  increased 
in  any  degree  near  the  amount  reported,  as  it 
was  drawn  out  in  a  regular  estimate,  trans- 
mitted to  the  said  Palmer  expressly  for  the 
purposes  of  his  negociation ;  which  was  of 
course  by  him  produced  to  the  Nabob  Fy- 
xoola  Kt^,  and  to  which  specifically  the  de- 
nial of  Fyxoola  Kh&n  must  be  understood  to 
apply. 

That  the  said  Palmer  did  not  hint  any  doubt 
of  the  deficiency  affirmed  by  Fyxoola  Kh&n  in 
Ibe  oollectioos  for  the  current  year :  and, 

That  if  any  increase  of  jumroa  did  truly 
exist,  whatever  it  may  have  beeu,  the  said 
Palmer  did  acknowledge  it  "  to  have  been 
•olemnty  relinquished  (in  a  private  agree- 
ment) by  the  vixier." 

That  although  the  said  Palmer  did  suppose 
the  number  of  Rohillas,  (employed  "  in  or- 
dinary occupations,)  in  Rampore  alone,  to 
exceed  that  limited  by  the  treaty  for  his  (Fy- 
xoola Kh&n's)  service,"  yet  the  said  Palmer 
did  by  no  means  imply,  that  the  Nabob  Fy- 
xoola Kh&n  motfitotiMd  in  hU  service  a  single 
man  niore  than  was  allowed  by  the  treaty ;  and 
by  a  particular  and  minute  account  of  the 
troops  of  Fyxoola  Kh&n,  transmitted  by  the 
resident  Bristow  to  the  said  Palmer,  the  num- 
ber was  stated  but  at  6840,  probably  including 
officers,  who  were  not  understood  to  be  com- 
prehended in  the  treaty. 

That  the  said  Palmer  did  further  admit  it 
"to  be  not  dearljf  utprtMard  in  the  treaty, 
whether  the  restriction  included  Rohillas  of  all 
descriptions ;  but  at  any  rate  he  adds,  "  it 
does  not  appear  tliat  their  number  is  formida- 
ble :  or  that  he  (Fyxoola  Kh&n)  could  by  any 
witan*  tuhMt  tuck  numbtrM  as  oould  eaiiss  any 
aeriouB  alarm  to  the  vixier ;  neither  is  there 
any  appearance  of  their  entertaining  any  views 
beyond  the  quiet  poesession  of  the  advantages 
which  they  at  present  enjoy.** 

And  that  in  a  subsequent  letter,  in  which 
the  said  Palmer  thought  it  prudent  "  to  vindi- 
cate himself  from  any  possible  insinuation 
that  he  meant  to  sacrifice  the  vixier*s  inte- 
rest," he,  the  said  Palmer,  did  positively  at- 
test the  new  claim  on  Fjrxoola  Kh&n  for 
the  protection  of  the  vizier's  ryots  to  be 
wholly  without  foundation ;  as  the  Nabob  Fy- 
xoola Kh&n  "  had  proved  to  him  (Pahner) 
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by  producing  receipts  of  varioiM  dates,  and 
for  great  numbers  of  these  people  surrender- 
ed upon  requisition  (rom  the  vixier*s  officers." 

III.— That,  over  and  above  the  aforesaid 
complete  refutation  of  the  different  charges 
and  pretexts,  under  which  exactions  had  been 
practised,  or  attempted  to  be  practised,  on 
the  Nabob  Fyxoola  Kh&n,  the  said  Palmer 
did  further  condemn  altogether  the  principle 
of  calculation  assumed  in  such  exactions 
(even  if  they  had  been  founded  in  justice) 
by  the  following  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
the  tenure,  by  which,  tmder  the  treaty  of  Lall- 
Dang,  the  Nabob  Fyxoola  Kh&n  held  his  poa- 
■essions  as  a  jaghiredar. 

"  There  are  no  precedents  in  the  ancient 
visage  of  the  country  for  ascertaining  the 
nuxxerana  (customary  present)  or  peschcush 
(regular  fine)  of  grants  of  this  nature :  they 
were  beetowed  by  the  prince  a$  rewarde  or  /o- 
mneri ;  and  the  accustomary  present  in  return 
was  adapted  to  the  dignity  of  the  donor, 
rather  than  to  the  value  of  the  gift  ;  to  tehiek 
it  neveTy  I  fre/teve,  bore  any  kind  of  propor» 
tion:* 

TV. — That  a  sum  of  money  ("which  of 
course  was  to  be  received  by  the  company  ") 
being  now  obtained,  and  the  "  intereeie  both 
of  the  company  and  the  vixier**  being  thus 
much  "  better  promoted^  by  "  eetaUiehing  the 
rights"  of  Fyxoola  Kh&n,  than  they  could 
have  been  by  "  depriving  him  qfhis  nM^epen- 
dency  f*  when  every  undue  influence  of  secret 
and  criminal  purposes  was  removed  from  the 
mind  of  the  govemour-general,  Warren 
Hastings,  Esquire,  he,  the  said  Hastings, 
did  also  concur  with  his  fi'iend  and  agent, 
Major  Palmer,  in  the  vindication  of  the  Na- 
bob Fyxoola  Kh&n,  and  in  the  most  ample 
manner. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  now 
clearly  and  explicitly  understand  the  clauses 
of  the  treaty,  "  that  Fyxoola  Kh&n  should 
send  (too  or  three  (and  not  Jive")  thousand 
men,  or  aUtnd  in  permn  in  case  t<  wa$  rernd* 
eite.** 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  now 
confess,  that  the  right  of  the  vixier,  under  the 
treaty,  was  at  best  "  but  a  preearioue  and  «n- 
servteeoMe  right ;  and  that  he  thought  fifteen 
lacks,  or  150,000if.  and  upwards,  an  ample 
equivalent,"  (or,  tooording  to  the  expression 
of  Major  Palmer,  an  excellent  bargain^  as  in 
truth  it  was,  "  for  expunging  an  article  of 
such  a  tenour,  and  so  loosely  worded.**  And 
finally,  that  the  said  Hastings  did  give  tba 
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fbllowing  datcription  of  the  general  character, 
diaposition,  and  circumatances,  of  the  Nabob 
Fyzoola  Kh&n  : 

"  The  rumours  which  had  been  spread  of 
his  hostile  designs  against  the  vizier,  were 
totally  groundless,  and  if  he  had  been  inclin- 
ed, he  had  not  the  means,  to  make  himself 
formidable  ;  on  the  contrary,  being  in  the  de- 
cline o(  life,  and  possessing  a  very  fertile  and 
prosperous  jaghire,  it  is  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  Fyzoola  Kh4n  wishes  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  quietness,  than 
that  be  is  preparing  to  embark  in  active  and 
offensive  scenes,  which  must  end  in  his  own 
destruction." 

y. — Tet  that,  notwitstanding  this  virtual 
and  implied  crimination  of  his  whole  con- 
duct toward  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n,  and 
after  all  the  aforesaid  acts  systematically  pro- 


secuted in  open  violation  of  a  positive  treaty 
against  a  prince,  who  had  an  hereditary  right 
to  more  than  he  actually  possessed,  for  whosn 
protection  the  faith  of  the  company  and  the 
nation  was  repeatedly  pledged,  and  who  bad 
deserved  and  obtained  the  public  thanks  of 
the  British  government,  when,  in  allusion  to 
certain  of  the'Said  acts,  the  court  of  directors 
had  expressed  to  the  said  Hastings  their 
wishes  ^*  to  be  considered  rather  as  the  guar- 
dians of  the  honour  and  property  of  the  n»* 
tive  powers,  than  as  the  instruntents  of  op- 
pression ;"  he,  the  said  Hastings,  in  reply  to 
the  said  directors,  his  masters,  did  conclude  hii 
official  account  of  the  final  settlement  witk 
Fyzoola  Khiui,  with  the  following  indecent, 
braiuso  unjust,  exultation  : 

"  Such  are  the  measures  which  we  shall 
ever  wish  to  observe  towards  our  allies  or  de- 
pendants upon  our  frontiers.** 


♦^*  A9the  Utter  referred  to  in  the  Vlllth  and  XVIth  Artidee  of  Charge  u  noi  eontamed 
in  any  of  the  Appendixes  to  the  Reports  of  the  Select  Committee,  it  has  been  thougkt 
necessary  to  annex  it<u  an  Appendix  to  these  Charges, 


APPENDIX 

TO  THE  Vlllth  AND  XVIth  CHARGES. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Warren  Hastings^  Esquire^  to  JVilliam  Devaynes,  Esquire^  Chairmem 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East-India  Company,  dated  Cheltenham^  Wth  of  July, 
1785  ;  and  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 


To  WVliam  Devaynes,  Esquire,  Chairman 
of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors, 

Sir, — The  honourable  court  of  directors, 
in  their  general  letter  to  Bengal,  by  the  Sur- 
prise, dated  the  16th  March,  1784,  were 
pleased  to  express  their  desire  that  I  should 
inform  them  of  the  periods  when  each  sum  of 
the  presents,  mentioned  in  my  address  of  the 
tSd  May,  1782,  was  received,  what  were 
ray  motives  for  withholding  the  several  re- 
ceipts from  the  knowledge  of  the  council,  or  of 
the  court  of  directors,  and  what  were  my  rea- 
sons for  taking  bonds  for  part  of  these  sums, 
and  for  paying  other  sums  into  the  treasury  as 
deposits  on  my  own  account. 

I  have  been  kindly  apprized  that  the  infor- 
mation required  as  si>ove  is  yet  expected  from 
me.  I  hope  that  the  circumstances  of  my 
past  situation,  when  considered,  will  plead  my 
excuse  for  having  thus  long  withheld  it.     The 


fact  is,  that  I  was  not  at  the  presidency  when 
the   Surprise  arrived ;    and  when  I  returned 
to  it,  my  time  and  attention  were  so  entirely 
engrossed,  to  the  day  of  my  final  departure  from 
it,  by  a  variety  of  other  more  important  occu- 
pations, of  which,  sir,  I  may  safely  appeal  to 
your  testimony,  grounded  on  the  large  portion 
contributed  by  myself  of  the  volumes  which 
compose   our  consultations   of   that  period, 
that  the  submission  which  my  respect  would 
have  enjoined  me  to  pay  to  the  command  im- 
posed on  me,  was  lost  to  my  recollection,  per- 
haps from  the  stronger  impression,  which  the 
first  and  distant  perusal  of  it  had  lefl  on  my 
mind,  that  it  was  rather  intended  as  a  repre- 
hension for  something  which  had  given  offence 
in  my  report  of  the  original  transaction,  than 
as  expressive  of  any  want  of  a  further  eluci- 
dation of  it. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  reply  to  the  differ- 
ent questions  which  have  been  stated  to  me. 
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ID  M  ezplidf  a  maimer  aa  I  am  able.  To 
■ucb  infonnation  aa  I  can  give  the  hoooura* 
ble  court  if  fully  entitled,  and  where  that 
ahall  prove  defectivoi  I  will  point  out  the 
easy  meana  by  which  it  may  be  rendered  more 
complete. 


■troog  probabiUry ,  follow  them.  I  have  eakl 
that  the  three  fint  sania  of  the  account  were 
paid  into  the  company's  treasury  without 
passing  through  my  haindB.  The  second  of 
these  was  forced  into  notice  by  its  deetiwt 
lion  and  application  to  the  expense  of  a  do- 


First,  I  believe  I  can  affirm  with  certainty     tachment,  which  was  formed  and  employed 
that  the  several  sums  mentioned  in  the  ao-    against  M adajee  Scindia,  under  the  command 
eount  transmitted  with  my  letter  above  men-     of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Camac,  as  I  partici^ 
tiooed,  were  received  at  or  within  a  very  few     larly  apprized  the  court  of  directors,  in  my 
days  of  the  dates  which  are  prefixed  to  them     letter  of  the  t9th  November,  1780.     Th» 
in  the  account ;   but  as  this  contains  only     other  two  were  certainly  not  intended,  whea 
Iba  grosi  sums,  and  each  of  these  was  ro-    I  received  them,  to  be  made  public,  though 
oeivMl  in  different  payments,  though  at  no    faitended  for  public  service,  and  actually  ap- 
great  distance  of  time,  I  cannot  therefore  as*    plied  to  it.     The  cxigenciM  of  the  govern 
sign  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  to  the  ao-    ment  were  at  that  time  my  own,  and  every 
count.     Perhaps  the  honourable  court  will     pressure  upon  it  rested  with  its  full  weight 
jw^  this  sufficient  for  any  purpose  to  which     upon  my  mind.     Wherever  I  could  find  al- 
their  inquiry  was  directed  ;  but  if  it  should     lowable  means  of  relieving  those  wants,  I 
not  be  so,  I  will  beg  leave  to  refer,  for  a  more    eagerly  seiced  them ;  but  neither  could  it  oeav 
minute  information,  and  for   the  means  of    to  me  as  necessary  to  state  on  our  proceediafi 
making  any  investigation,  which  they  may     every  little  aid  which  I  could  thus  procure, 
think   it    proper   to    direct,  respecting   the     nor  do  I  know  how  I  could  have  stated  it,  witb- 
particulars  of  this  transaction,  to  Mr.  Lar-     out  appearing  to  court  favour  by  an  ostenti^ 
kins,  your  aocomptant-general,  who  was  privy     tion  which  I  disdained,  nor  without  the  chance 
to  every  process  of  it,  and  possesses,  as  I  b^     of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  my  colleagues  by 
lieve,  the  original  paper,  which  contained  the     the  constructive  assertion  of  a  separate  and 
only  account  that  I  ever  kept  of  it.    In  thia     nnparticipated  merit,  derived  from  the  in- 
•ach  receipt  was,  as  I  recollect,  specifically     ffuence  of  my  atation,  lo  which  they  might 
inaerted,  with  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom     have  laid  an  equal  claim.     I   aboold   have 
it  waa  made ;  and  I  shall  write  to  him  to  de-     deensed  il  particularly  diafaonourable  to  r^ 
aire  (hat  be  will  ftimish  you  with  the  paper  it-     ceive  for  my  own  uae  money  tendered  by  men 
self,  if  it  ia  atill  in  being,  and  in  hia  hands,  or     of  a  certain  claea,  from- whom  I  had  inteniicted 
with  whatever  he  can  diatinctly  recollect  con-     the  receipt  of  preaenta  to  my  inferioura,  and 
oeming  it.  and  bound  them  by  oath  not  to  receive  them. 

For  my  motivea  for  withholding  the  several  I  was  therefore  more  than  ordinarily  cautioua 
receipts  from  the  knowledge  of  the  council,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  it,  which  woukl 
or  of  the  court  of  directors,  and  for  taking  scarcely  have  fiiiled  to  light  upon  me,  had  I 
bonda  for  part  of  theae  aums,  and  paying  suffered  the  money  to  be  brought  directly  to 
others  into  the  treasury  as  deposits  on  my  my  own  house,  or  to  that  of  any  person  known 
own  account,  I  have  generally  accounted  in  to  be  in  trust  for  me  ;  for  these  reasons  I 
my  letter  to  the  honourable  the  court  of  di-     caused   it  to  be  transported  immediately  to 

the  treasury.  There,  you  well  koow,  sir,  it 
could  not  be  received  without  being  passed 
to  some  credit,  and  this  could  only  be  done 


rectors  of  the  tSd  May,  178S;  namely,  that 
**  I  either  chose  to  conceal  the  first  re- 
ceipts   from    public  curiosity    by  receiving 


bonds  for  the  amount,  or  possibly  acted  with-  by  entering  it  as  a  loan,  or  as  a  deposit ;  the 

out  any  studied  design  which  my  memory,  at  first  was  the  least  liable  to  reflection,  and 

that  disunce  of  time,  could  verify  ;  and  that  therefore   I   had    obviously  recourse  to   it. 

I  did  not  think  it  worth  my  care  to  observe  Why  the  second  sum  was  entered  aa  a  depo- 

the  same  meana  with  the  rest.*'      It  will  ait,  I  am  utterly  ignorant ;  possibly  it  was 

not  be  expected  that  I  should  be  able  to  give  done  without  any  special  direction  from  me  ; 

a  more  correct  explanation  of  my  intentions  poaaibly  becauae  it  waa  the  simplest  mode  of 

aAer  a  lapse  of  three  years,  having  declared  entry,  and  therefore  preferred,  as  the  transac- 

at  the  time  that  many  particulara  had  eacap-  lion  itaelf  did  not  require  concealment,  having 

ed  my  remembrance  ;  neither  ahall  I  attempt  baen  already  avowed. 

to  add  more  than  the  clearer  affirmation  of  Although  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  these 

the  &cta  implied  in  that  report  of  them,  and  were  my  aentimenta  on  the  occaaion,  yet  I 

■nch   infereocea  aa   neceaaarily,  or   with  a  will  not  affirm  that  they  ware.   Though  I  foal 
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Uieir  iflipranioii  m  tht  remaiiM  of  a  Mriw 
ofthoufhta  retained  oa  my  memory,  I  am  not 
certain  that  they  may  not  hare  been  produced 
by  sikMequent  reflection  on  the  principal  &ct, 
combining  with  it  the  probable  motivM  of  it. 
Of  this  lam  certain,  that  it  was  mydeeign 
originally  to  have  concealed  the  receipt  of  aU 
the  auDM,  except  the  second,  eren  from  the 
knowledge  of  Uie  court  of  directors.  They 
had  answered  my  purpose  of  public  utility, 
and  I  had  almoet  totally  dismissed  them  from 
my  remembrance.  But  when  fortune  threw  a 
■um  in  my  way  of  a  magnitude,  which  could 
not  be  concealed,  and  the  peculiar  delicacy  of 
my  situation  at  the  time,  in  which  I  received 
it,  made  me  more  circunupect  of  appearances, 
I  chose  to  apprise  my  employers  of  it,  which 
I  did  hastily  and  generally ;  hastily  perhaps 
to  prevent  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  secret 
calumny  ;  and  generally,  became  I  knew  not 
the  exact  amount  of  the  sum,  of  which  I  was 
in  the  receipt,  but  not  in  the  full  possession  : 
I  promised  to  acquaint  them  with  the  result 
•s  soon  as  I  should  be  in  possession  of  it,  and 
in  the  performance  of  my  promise  I  thought 
it  consistent  with  it  to  add  to  the  account 
all  the  former  appropriations  of  the  same 
kind;  my  good  genius  then  suggesting  to 
me,  with  a  spirit  of  caution,  which  might 
have  spared  me  the  trouUe  of  this  apologji 
had  I  universally  attended  to  it,  that  if  I  had 
Mippressed  them,  and  they  vrere  afterwards 


known,  I  might  be  asked,  ithal  were  my 

tivei  far  witnhoMmg  part  of  thsM  raceipCe        ChtUmktm* 


firom  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  director*, 
and  informing  them  of  the  rest. 

It  being  my  wish  to  clear  up  every  doubt 
upon  this  transaction,  which  either  my  own 
mind  could  suggest,  or  which  may  have  been 
suggested  by  others,  I  beg  leave  to  suppose 
another  question  and  to  state  the  terms  of  it 
in  my  reply,  by  informing  you,  that  the  so- 
dorsemeot  on  the  bonds  was  made  about  the 
period  of  my  leaving  the  presidency,  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  1781,  in  order  to  guard 
against  their  becoming  a  claim  on  the  com- 
pany, as  part  of  my  estate,  in  the  event  of  my 
death  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  service, 
on  which  I  was  then  entering. 

This,  sir,  is  the  plain  history  of  the  trans- 
action. I  should  be  ashamed  to  request  that 
3rou  would  communicate  it  to  the  honourabia 
court  of  directors,  whose  time  is  too  valuable 
for  the  intrusion  of  a  subject  so  uninterMting, 
but  that  it  is  become  a  point  of  indispensable 
duty ;  I  must  therefore  request  the  favour  of 
you  to  lay  it,  at  a  convenient  time,  before  them. 
In  addressing  it  to  you  personally,  I  yieU  to 
my  own  feelings  of  the  respect,  which  is  duo 
to  them  as  a  body,  and  to  the  assurances, 
which  I  derive  from  your  experienced  civili- 
ties, that  you  will  kindly  overlook  the  troubia 
imposed  by  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  very  humble  and 
Most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  WAaaair  Habtik«s, 

Chdimkmn.  llth  /afy,  1785. 
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INTRODUCTION/ 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


THE    LORD    VISCOUNT    MILTON, 


OF  TRB   MCP&KlSirrATirCf  Ilf  THX  COMMOITI  HOUfS  OF   PAU^AMXlfT    WOM.    tMU 

couimr  or  ronx. 


MT   DSAM   LOMD, 

I  AM  per«uad«d»  that  jour  lordafaip  will  not 
be  dieplowad  to  Me  jour  name  inscribed,  at 
die  be^iDDing  of  an  introduction  to  the  fourth 
Tolume  of  Mr.  Burke's   poethumoua   works. 
The  berediiarj  interest,  which  you  possess,  in 
whatever  regards  the  public  labours  of  that 
great  man  and  distinguished  statesman,  will 
fenn,  I  trust,  but  a  small  part  of  your  claim  to 
Mich  a  disliactioa.     Your   father,  and  your 
freal-UDcle  the  late  Marquess  of  Rockingham, 
w  addition  to  the  happiness,  which  they  en- 
iojred,  of  his  personal  intimacy  and  friendship, 
had  also  the  gratification  of  being  in  a  high 
degree  instrumental  in  the  direction  of  those 
labours  to  the  senrice  of  their  country.    I  well 
renember,  that  Mr.  Burke  manifested  no  or- 
dinary eenaation  of  joj  at  your  birth ;  an  event, 
which  he  considered  to  be  intimately  connec- 
ted with  the  essential  interests  of  the  nation. 
The  heir  to  a  title  conreying  the  right  to  a  seat 
in  the  legislative  councils  of  the  nation,  and  to 
a  landed  property,  among  the  first  in  value  and 
amplitude ;  the  future  head  of  a  family,  whoee 
■lliancee  and  connections  spread  its  influence 
through  a  wide  range  of  social  and  political 
iotercoorse,  and  gave  it  a  sensible  and  perma- 
nent weight  in  all  matters  of  state,  could  noC 
be  regarded  by  him  with  indiflTerence.    Nor 
will  this  appear  extraordinary,  when  it  is  coin 
sidered,  that  the  principles  of  the  party,  of 
which  he  knew  you  wouM  almost  necessarily 
become  a  distinguished  member,  and  prob»> 
biy  an   eminent  support ;  principles  founded 
upon  the  basis  of  political  liberty,  and  calcu- 

*  The  reader  will  perceive  that  this  Introdoe* 
lion  preceded  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Burkes 
posthumoui  works.  It  Is  retained  here  In  the 
place  It  appears  In  the  English  edition. 


lated,  in  their  practical  application,  to  promote 
its  security  in   this  nation — had  been    more 
philosophically  developed,  and  more  accurate^ 
defined,  more  systematically  arranged,  and  ap- 
plied with   more    profound  wisdom    to  their 
practical  object,  by  him,  than  by  any  other 
person  ;  principles  too,  not  levs   warmly  che- 
rished in  his  heart,  than  firmly  embraced  by  his 
understanding.     Disinterested  patriotism,  be 
knew,  you  would  imbibe  from  the  lessons  off 
your  virtuous  parents,  and  a  whig  patriot  akme 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  house  of  Went- 
worih.     When  he  was  taken  from  us,  you  had 
not  attained  an  age,  that  enabled  you  to  profit, 
as  your  immediate  predecessors  had  done,  bj 
his  friendship  in  private,  and  co-operation  in 
public  life.     But  hereditary  veneration  for  his 
character,  and  the  studious  perusal  of  his  writ* 
ings,  have,  in  a  great  degree   supplied  that 
loss.    Had  he  lived  to  know  how  firmly  and 
zealotisly  you   are  attached  to  the  principles 
which  he  had  invariably  maintained,  and  how 
steadily  and  manfully  you  come  forward,  upon 
all  occasions,  to  their  support,  he  would  havn 
derived  fi^m  that  knowledge,  in  the  present  in« 
auspicious  state  of  public  afTairs,  some  conso- 
lation at  least,  perhaps  some  hope  of  better 
times;    notwithstanding  the  triumphant  car- 
reer, which  lies  open  to  the  enemies  of  whif^ 
gism,  in  consequence  of  divisions  within  it- 
self, and  the  apathy  of  the  people  from  without. 
In  the  mind  of  Mr.  Burke  political  princi* 
pies  were  not  objects  of  barren  speculation. 
Wisdom  in  him  was  always  practical.   Whal* 
erer  his  understanding  adopted  as  tmth,  madn 
its  way  to  his  heart,  and  sunk  deep  into  h; 
and  his  ardent  and  generous  feelings  seised 
with  promptitude  and  eagerness  erery  occasioa 
of  applying  it  to  the  use  of  mankind.    Host 
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Uif*  a  portton  of  an  actiTe  and  laborious  lifo 
waa  thus  employed,  will  be  seen  in  our  future 
history  of  it.  Where  sliall  we  find  recorded 
exertions  of  active  benevolence,  at  once  so  nu- 
merous, so  varied,  and  so  important,  made  by 
one  man?  Among  these,  the  redress  of  wrongs 
and  the  protection  of  weakness  from  the  op- 
pression of  power,  were  most  conspicuous : 
And  of  this  kind  the  Impeachment  of  Mr. 
Hastings  was  conndered  by  Mr.  Burke,  as 
beyond  all  comparison  the  moat  interesting  and 
momentous. 

The  volume,  which  is  now  inscribed  to  your 
lordship,  relates  to  that  proceeding ;  a  proceed- 
ing, which  that  virtuous  and  enlightened  repre- 
sentative held  to  be  the  most  important  of  his 
parliamentary  labours. 

The  assumption  of  arbitrary  power,  in  what- 
ever shape  it  appeared,  whether  under  the  veil 
of  legitimacy,  or  skulking  in  the  disguise  of 
state  necessity,  or  presenting  the  shameless 
front  of  usurpation  ;  whether  the  prescriptive 
claim  of  ascendency,  or  the  brief  career  of 
official  authority,  or  the  newly-acquired  do> 
minion  of  a  mob,^  was  the  sure  object  of  his 
detestation  and  hostility.  His  endeavours  to 
stifle  it  in  its  birth,  or  to  obstruct  its  mardi, 
and  impede  its  progress,  or  to  redress  its  op- 
pressions, will  be  found  to  have  occupied,  in 
various  instances,  as  I  have  already  said,  no 
small  portion  of  his  life.  The  scale,  upon 
which  oppressions  of  this  kind  had  been  exer- 
cised in  our  East-Indian  possessions,  was  of 
such  a  magnitude,  that  it  required  a  mind  like 
his  to  grap^e  with  them.  His  ardent  zeal, 
and  unwearied  perseverance,  were  not  more 
than  equal  to  the  task.  He  well  knew,  that 
(he  impunity  of  Indian  delinquency  was  de- 
manded by  interest  too  weighty  and  extensive, 
and  was  secund  by  influence  and  protection  too 
powerful  to  bo  resisted.  The  event  accord- 
ingly, did  not  oorrespond  with  his  wishes :  but 
the  ed&t  of  a  triumph  was  neither  necessary 
to  his  fame,  nor  the  triumph  itself  to  the  salis- 
fiiction  of  his  own  mind.  The  real  cause, 
whidi  he  advocated,  did  not  depend  upon  the 
decision  of  the  court  of  judicature,  before  which 
the  impeachment  was  tried.  From  the  moment 
it  was  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
attainment  of  its  main  object,  was  placed  out 
of  the  power  of  his  op|xinents  to  wrest  from 
him.'— The  existence  cf  the  enormities,  with 
the  commission  of  which  the  govemour-gene- 
ral  was  charged,  bow  much  soever  the  managers 

• 

*  This  is  not  a  fanclAil  enumeration  of  pos. 
sible  cases.  The  reader  will  And  in  these 
volames,  examples  of  Mr.  Burke's  exertions, 
rsfsrable  to  each  pazticular  case. — Edit. 


might  fail  in  the  technical  proof  of  his  guilt, 
required  only  to  be  known ;  and  Mr.  Burke 
was  firmly  persuaded,  that  bv  the  investigation 
of  the  afl^airs  of  that  government,  resulting 
from  the  trial,  and  by  the  public  exposure  of 
the  crimes  whicli  had  been  perpetrated,  he  had 
not  only  discharged  a  sacred  and  imperative 
duty,  but  at  the  same  time  had  interposed  a 
powerful  check  to  the  commission  in  future  of 
such  enormities. 

It  was  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  that 
he  had,  a  short  lime  before  his  last  sickness, 
begun  to  prepare  materials  for  a  complete 
history  of  the  impeachment.  His  subsequent 
inability  to  proceed  in  it,  was,  I  know,  nnost 
sensibly  felt  by  him:  and  it  was  among  the 
last  requests,  he  made  me,  that  I  wouUJ  col- 
lect and  arrange  those  materials,  and  publidi 
so  much  of  them,  as  I  might  judge  fit  for  pub- 
lication. 

With  this  desire  of  my  most  dear  and  1h^ 
noured  friend,  I  am  endeavouring  to  comply. 
The  cultivators  of  literature  will  lor  ever 
lament  the  want  of  his  finishing  hand.  I 
trust,  however,  that  the  substance  of  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  will  be  found  in 
these  volumes  ;  and  that  the  philosopher  and 
the  statesman  will  not  be  insensible  of  their 
value.  This  volume  contains  the  speeches, 
which  he  made  at  the  close  of  the  impeach- 
ment, and  which  were  continued  for  nina 
days. 

In  a  subsequent  volume,  an  essay  will  be 
made  towards  a  history  of  his  life ;  compris- 
ing such  part  of  his  conespondence,  and 
other  fugitive  compositions,  as  may  be  judg- 
ed fit  fur  public  perusal.  This  volume,  tha 
termination  of  my  labours,  and  of  our  joint 
trust  in  editing  the  posthumous  works  of  Mr. 
Burke,  I  purpose  dedicating  to  the  earl,  your 
venerable  father.  But  as  it  may  not  be  the 
divine  will,  that  I  should  live  to  accomplish 
my  intention,  you  will  not,  I  hope,  my  dear, 
lord,  refuse  permbsion  to  my  availing  myself 
of  this  present  opportunity  of  telling  the  world, 
how  greatly  1  love  him,  and  how  highly  I 
honour  him. 

Soon  after  my  first  acquaintance  with  him, 
he  succeeded  to  the  splendid  possessions  of 
his  uncle,  the  Marquess  of  Kockmghani,  my 
revered  master  and  patron  ;  and,  together  with 
them,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  to 
the  guardianship  of  the  whig  cause  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  From  that  time  his  poli- 
tical conduct  is  well  known  to  his  country  ; 
for  covertly  or  in  concealment,  I  may  con- 
fidently assert,  he  has  done  nothing.  To  hia 
country,  then,  I  may  safely  leave  the  judf- 
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mrat  of  thftl  eonduct.  His  political  know- 
l«dge,  and  hia  ability  for  the  adminiatration  of 
puUic  affaira,  are  known  to  those,  who  have 
either  aat  in  council,  or  have  held  correspond 
dence  with  him  upon  political  subjects.  His 
official  services,  indeed,  during  the  late  long 
reign,  will  not  appear  frequent  in  the  historic 
page,  nor  his  name  prominently  conspicuous  in 
the  annals  of  party ;  but  in  the  silent  <^ra- 
Uon  of  those  causes,  which  have  hitherto 
transmitted  to  us  the  constitution,  if  not  un- 
impaired, peihaps  without  essential  deterio- 
ration, through  the  vicissitudes  of  that  event- 
ful period,  and  which  have  rescued  it  frt>m 
frequent  and  imminent  dangers,  the  politician, 
who  looks  below  the  surface  of  things,  will 
discover  abundant  proo6i  of  his  influence. 
Ever  keeping  steadily  in  his  view  the  essential 
equipoises  of  our  constitution,  he  conceived  it 
to  be  his  pcu'amount  duty,  however  painful  the 
performance  of  it  might  be,  to  endeavour  to 
maintain  that  balance  between  its  constituent 
parts,  which  is  necessary  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  constitution  itself. 

If,  at  one  time,  he  abdicated,  as  it  were, 
the  high  rank,  which  he  held  as  a  leader  of 
the  old  whig  party,  by  concurring^  in  such  a 
formatioD  of  a  new  party,  as  to  the  jealous 
eye  of  the  public,  appeared  tinged  with  a  fac- 
tious pursuit  of  power,  and  which  excited  sus- 
pieioos  of  a  dereliction  of  principles  ;  it  was, 
because  he  well  knew  that  no  such  dereliction 
had  taken  place,  and  that  there  were  no  other 
means  of  combating  with  effect,  that  favourite 
■ystem,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  late 
reign  was  directed  in  all  its  operations  to  the 
very  extinction  of  whiggism. 

If  in  an  alarming  exigency,  when  all  con- 
stituted authority  was  threatened  with  subvert 
sion,  he  submitted!  to  the  painful  necessity  of 
acting  in  separation  from  men,  for  whom  he 
entertained  the  highest  esteem,  and  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  habits  of  the  most  inti- 
mate friendship,  and  in  concert  with  those,  of 
whose  political  conduct  he  had  before  gene- 
rally disapproved,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
discouraging  the  projects  of  innovation,  which 
had  been  avowedly  espoused  by  those  who 
were  then  called  the  new  whigs :  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing,  by  strengthening  the 
legitimate  operations  of  government,  those 
inroads  upon  the  constitution,  to  which  the 
executive  administration,  whea  weakly  form- 


•  The  coalition  with  Lord  North  In  I78S. 

t  The  coalition  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  1704,  and  the 
formation  of  Lord  Orsnvills's  adminisuratton  In 
1808. 


ed,  is  often  driven,  in  popular  disturbances, 
to  have  recourse :  and  particdarly  it  was  with 
a  well  grounded  expectation  of  procuring 
thereby  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  act  of 
national  justice,  by  the  restoration  of  our 
Roman  Catholic  fellow  subjects  to  their  poli- 
tical rights.  This  support  of  the  executive 
government  required  no  compromise  of  public 
principles;  on  the  contrary,  the  additional 
strength  acquired  by  the  administration  might 
both  have  disposed  and  enabled  it  to  effec- 
tuate measures  of  salutary  reform,  of  prudent 
retrenchments  of  expense,  and  of  necessary 
GBConomy.  On  the  part  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
this  separation  was  marked  with  a  moderation, 
which  disarmed  the  animosity  of  the  friends 
he  had  quitted,  and  left  open  the  avenues  to 
re-union  with  them,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it 
indicated  the  terms  and  extent  of  the  new 
alliance,  and  was  a  pledge  to  the  people,  that 
the  security  of  their  rights,  and  of  the  con- 
stitution, was  with  him  the  sole  object  of  that 
alliance. 

Afterwards,  when  the  independence  of  Eu- 
rope was  endangered  by  an  overwhelming 
force,  which  nothing  but  the  resources  of 
this  country  appeared  able  to  resist,  he  united 
his  endeavours  with  those  of  statesmen  of  the 
highest  character  and  reputation,  to  call  forth 
those  resources  in  the  support  of  a  war,  which, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  opinion  of  its 
policy  at  its  commencement,  he  then  conceiv- 
ed to  be  a  measure  of  unavoidable  necessity. 

Lastly,  when,  in  the  discharge  of  these  du- 
ties to  his  country,  he  was  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  political  intrigues,  he  bore  the  con- 
sequences* with  that  dignity,  which  naturally 
belongs  to  conscious  merit,  when  deprived  of 
any  means  of  being  useful. 

Whilst  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  peo- 
ple, for  their  judgment  upon  his  public  con- 
duct, to  those,  who  are  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  his  private  life,  I  may  with 
equal  confidence  appeal,  and  ask.  By  what 
private  virtue  is  it  not  eminently  distinguish- 
ed? Is  this  aduUtioo?  His  advanced  age, 
and  mine,  as  they  remove  from  me  almost  all 
temptation  to  be  a  flatterer,  may  well  exempt 
me  from  such  an  imputation.  May  you,  my 
dear  lord,  ever   escape   its  poisonous  arts. 

*  The  dismlMion  of  the  coalition  ministry  la 
1784,  and  the  sutMequent  discomfiture  of  the 
whig  candidates  at  the  general  election  in  the 
same  year;  his  resii^nMlon  of  the  lord  lieute- 
nancy of  Ireland  in  1799?;  the  dismitsion  of  the 
Orenvllle  administraiion  in*  1807 ;  and  Lord 
Fkswilliam's  removal  (Irom  the  lord  Ueutsnancy 
of  Yorkshire  in  1819. 
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lia]r3««Uk(«blliiMrTln«fyoareiNB»  P.  8.    flwt  lyibfy 

Hj  praeart  Ibr  71m,  togvdMr  with  its  |>rtiM,  tbm  ■— tiua  of  to  nmoh  raatter, 

in  ooafidflaee ;  tad  may  that   oonfidaoce,  the  imaediato  dengn  of  this  iatroducti 

«vhte  k  k   fonr  reward,  beoorae  ia  your  have  no  other  to  offer,  but  the  aatural 

haads,  oae  of  the  meane  of  proBM>ting  aad  lity,  oae  of  the  bmuij  infinnitieo  of  old  afe^— 

awwainn  in  moot  iwlaahle  iatereiti  and  fene-  If  a^  cannot  eereea  me  from  die  eereri^  of 

lal  proeperity.    With  theee  and  everj  other  eritidnn,  I  muet  demand  from  the  public  the 

wfah,  nd  with  the  liaoereat  refard,  I  iodulfeace,  which  I  umj  reqaire,  for  the  ve- 

■ial  fratifieatioo  of  private  ud  pereooal  feet 

Mj  dear  lovdi  iafi,  ae  no  mreaeoaable  compeneatieo  br  ikm 

Tow  WNt  ohedieat  hoHUe  •■rf•■^  kboor  aod  paiaa  beetowcd  in  prepariof  ihna 

W.  RooBsnvm.  poaihMw  wmte  Ibr  its  peranL 
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TKiMD  DAT,  15th  rSBMUAmTf  1788- 


(Mm.  BiniKB.) 

Mr  LoKDi, — The  gentlemen  who  hare  it 
in  commaod  to  support  the  impeachment 
againat  Mr.  Hastings,  have  directed  me  to 
open  the  cause  with  a  general  view  of  the 
grounds,  upon  which  the  Commons  hare  pro- 
ceeded in  their  charge  against  him.  They 
have  directed  me  to  accompany  this  with 
another  general  view  of  tiie  extent,  the  magni- 
tude, the  nature,  the  tendency,  and  the  eflect 
of  the  crimes,  which  they  allege  to  have  been 
by  him  committed.  They  have  also  directed 
pie  to  give  an  explanation  (with  their  aid  I 
may  be  enabled  to  give  it)  of  such  circum- 
stances, preceding  the  crimes  charged  on  Mr. 
Hastings,  or  concomitant  with  them,  as  may 
tend  to  elucidate  whatever  may  be  found  ob- 
scure in  the  articles  as  they  staiid.  To  these 
they  wished  me  to  add  a  few  illustrative  re- 
marks on  the  laws,  customs,  opinions,  and 
manners  of  the  people  concerned,  and  who  are 
the  objects  of  the  crimes  we  charge  on  Mr. 
Hastings. 

The  several  articles,  as  they  appear  before 
you,  will  be  opened  by  other  gentlemen  with 
more  particularity,  with  more  distinctness,  and, 
without  doubt,  with  infinitely  more  ability, 
when  they  come  to  apply  the  evidence,  which 
naturally  belongs  to  each  article  of  this  accu- 
sation. This,  my  lords,  is  the  plan,  which 
we  mean  to  pursue  on  the  great  charge,  which 
is  now  to  abide  your  judgmenL 

My  lords,  I  must  look  upon  it  as  an  auspi- 
cious circumstance  to  this  cause,  in  which  the 
honour  of  the  kingdom  and  the  iate  of  many 
nations  are  involved,  that,  from  the  first  com- 
mencement of  our  parliamentary  process  to 
this  the  hour  of  solemn  trial,  not  the  smallest 
difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  between  the 
|wo  houses. 


My  lords,  there  are  persons,  who,  Innhin^ 
rather  upon  what  was  to  be  fo«md  in  our  re- 
cords and  histories,  than  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected firom  the  public  justice,  had  fonned 
hopes  coqsolatory  to  themselvee  and  disho- 
liourable  to  us.  They  flattered  themsehree, 
that  the  corruptions  of  India  wouU  escape 
amidst  the  dissensions  of  parliament.  They 
are  disappointed.  They  will  be  disappointed 
in  all  the  rest  of  their  expectations,  which  they 
have  formed  upon  every  thing,  except  the  me- 
rits of  their  cause.  The  Comnaons  will  not 
have  the  melancholy  unsocial  glory  of  baring 
acted  a  solitary  part  in  a  noble,  but  imperfect* 
work.  What  the  greatest  inquest  of  the  bsp 
tion  has  begun,  its  highest  tribunal  will  accom* 
plish.  At  length  justice  will  be  done  to  India. 
It  is  true,  that  your  lordships  will  have  your 
full  share  in  this  great  achierement ;  but  the 
Commons  have  always  considered,  that  what- 
ever  honour  is  divided  with  you  is  doubled  <N| 
themselves. 

My  lords,  I  must  confess,  that  amidst  tb«t« 
encouraging  prospects  the  Coromoos  do  aol 
approach  your  bsir  without  awe  and  amde^. 
The  magnitude  of  the  interests,  which  wf 
have  in  charge,  will  reconcile  some  degree  oC 
solicitude  for  the  event  with  the  undoubtiag 
confidence,  with  which  we  repose  ourselret 
upon  your  lordships*  justice.  For  we  are  mspi, 
my  lords ;  and  men  are  so  made,  that  it  if 
not  only  the  greatness  of  danger,  but  the  ralof 
of  the  adventure,  which  measures  the  degre* 
of  our  concern  in  every  undertaking.  I  m^ 
lemnly  assure  your  lordships,  that  no  standaii^ 
is  sufficient  to  estimate  the  rahie,  which  lli# 
Commons  set  upon  the  erent  of  the  cause  they 
DOW  bring  before  you.  My  lords,  the  hiiiinetf 
of  this  day  is  not  the  business  of  this  mm  ■ 
it  is  not  solely,  whether  the  prisoner  at  ihf 
bar  be  found  innocent,  or  guilty  ;  but  wbe|h«r 
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mDIiou  of  mankiiMJ  nhall  bo  mtde  mkermbloi 
or  happy. 

Your  lordifhip*  will  see  in  the  progrew  of 
this  cause,  that  there  ii  not  only  a  long  con- 
Dected,  systematic  series  of  miaderoeanours, 
but  an  equally  connected  system  of  maxims 
and  principles,  invented  to  justify  I  hem.  Upon 
both  of  these  you  must  judge.  According  to 
the  judgment,  that  you  shall  give  upon  the  past 
transactions  in  India,  inseparably  connected 
as  they  are  with  the  principles,  which  support 
them,  the  whole  character  of  your  future  go> 
▼emment  in  that  distant  empire  is  to  be  un- 
alterably decided.  It  will  take  its  perpetual 
tenour,  it  will  receive  its  final  impression,  from 
the  stamp  of  this  very  hour. 

It  is  not  only  the  interest  of  India,  now  the 
most  considerable  part  of  the  British  empire, 
which  is  concerned,  but  the  credit  and  honour 
of  the  British  nation  itself  will  be  decided  by 
this  decision.  We  are  to  decide  by  this  judg- 
ment, whether  the  crimes  of  individuals  are  to 
be  tum^  into  public  guilt  and  national  igno- 
miny ;  or  whether  this  nation  will  convert  the 
very  offences,  which  have  thrown  a  transient 
shade  upon  its  government,  into  something, 
that  will  reflect  a  permanent  lustre  upon  the  ho- 
nour, justice,  ai>d  humanity  of  this  kingdom. 

My  lords,  there  is  another   consideration! 
whioh  augments  the  solicitude  of  the  Com- 
mons, equal  to  those  other  two  great  interests 
I  have  stated,  those  of  our  empire  and  our 
national  character  ;  something,  that,  if  possi- 
ble, oomes  more  home  to  the  hearts  and  feel- 
ings of  every  Englishman :  I  mean^  the  inte- 
rests of  our  constitution  itself,  whioh  is  deeply 
involved   in  the  event  of  this  cause.    The 
future  use,  and  the  wh<^e  effect,  if  not  the 
very  existence,  of  the  process  of  an  impeach- 
ment of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  be- 
fore the  peers  of  this  kingdom,  upon  the  charge 
of  the  Commons,  will  very  much  be  decided 
by  your  judgments  in  this  cause.    This  tri- 
bunal will  be  found  (I  hope  it  will  always  be 
found)  too  great  for  petty  causes  :  if  it  should 
at  the  same  time  be  found  incompetent  to  one 
of  the  greatest ;  that  is,  if  little  offences,  from 
their  minuteness,  escape  you,  and  the  greatest, 
from  their  magnitude,  oppress  you ;  it  is  im- 
possible, that  Uiis  form  of  trial  should  not,  in 
the  end,  vanish  out  of  the  constitution.     For 
ne  must  not  deceive  ourselves  :  whatever  does 
not  stand  with  credit  cannot  stand  long.    And 
if  the  constitution  should  be  deprived ,  I  do  not 
mean  in  form,  but  virtually,  of  this  resource, 
it  is  virtually  deprived  of  every  thing  else, 
that  is  valuable  in  it.    For  this  process  is  the 
cement,  which  binds  the  whole  together ;  this 


Is  the  individuating  principle,  that  naket 
England  what  England  is.  In  this  court  it  is, 
that  no  subject,  in  no  part  of  the  empire,  can 
fail  of  competent  and  proportionable  justice  : 
here  it  is,  that  we  provide  for  that,  which  ia 
the  substantial  excellence  of  our  constitution  ; 
I  mean,  the  great  circulation  of  respoosibili^, 
by  which  (excepting  the  supreme  power)  no 
man,  in  no  circumstance,  con  escape  the  ac- 
count, which  he  owes  to  the  laws  of  his  country. 
It  is  by  this  process,  that  magistracy,  which 
tries  uxi  controuls  all  other  things,  is  itself 
tried  and  controulled.  Other  constitutions  are 
satisfied  with  making  good  subjects  ;  this  is  a 
security  for  good  governours.  It  is  by  thia 
tribunal,  that  statesmen,  who  abuse  their 
power,  are  accused  by  statesmen,  and  tried  by 
statesmen,  not  upon  the  niceties  of  a  narrow 
jurisprudence,  but  upon  the  enlarged  and  solid 
principles  of  state  morality.  It  is  here,  thai 
those,  who  by  the  abuse  of  power  have  violated 
the  spirit  of  law,  can  never  hope  for  proCeo* 
tion  from  any  of  its  forms : — it  is  here,  that 
those,  who  have  refused  to  conform  themadvea 
to  its  perfections,  can  never  hope  to  escape 
through  any  of  its  defects.  It  ought,  there- 
fore, my  lords,  to  become  our  comnoon  care  to 
guard  this  your  precious  deposit,  rare  in  ita 
use,  but  powerful  in  its  effect,  with  a  religioua 
vigilance,  and  never  to  suffer  it  to  be  either 
discredited  or  antiquated.  For  this  great  end 
your  lordships  are  invested  with  great  and 
plenary  powers  :  but  you  do  not  suspend,  yoa 
do  not  supersede,  you  do  not  annihilate  any 
subordinate  jurisdiction  ;  on  the  contrary,  yoa 
are  auxiliary  and  supplemental  to  them  all. 

Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  felicity  of  our 
times,  less  fertile  in  great  offences,  than  thooei 
which  have  gone  before  us;  or  whether  it  ia 
firom  a  sluggish  apathy,  ^ich  has  dulled  and 
enervated  the  public  justice,  I  am  not  called 
upon  to  determine  :  but,  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  it  is  now  sixty-three  years  since  any 
impeachment,  grounded  upon  abuse  of  autho- 
rity and  misdemeanour  in  office,  has  come  be- 
fore this  tribunal.  The  last  is  that  of  Lord 
Macclesfield,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1725.  So  that  the  oldest  process  known  to 
the  constitution  of  this  country  has,  upon  ita 
revival,  some  appearance  of  novelty.  At  thia 
time,  when  all  Europe  is  in  a  state  of,  perhaps, 
contagious  fermentation;  when  antiquity  haa 
lost  all  its  reverence  and  all  its  effect  on  the 
minds  of  men,  at  the  same  time  that  novehy 
is  still  attended  with  the  suspicions,  that  al- 
ways will  be  attached  to  whatever  is  new ;  we 
have  been  anxiously  careful  in  a  bosineaa, 
which  seems  to  combine  the  objections  both  to 
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yr^mi  b  antiUMNd  and  what  ii  novd,  to  to 
oomhiet  oonelves,  that  nothing  in  the  reviral 
of  this  great  parliamontary  process  shall  afford 
a  pretext  for  its  future  disuse. 

My  kvds,  strongly  impressed  as  they  are 
with  these  sentimentSi  the  Commons  have 
coadocted  themselves  with  singular  care  and 
caution.  Without  losing  the  spirit  and  zeal 
of  a  public  prosecution,  they  have  comported 
themselvee  with  such  moderation,  temper,  and 
decorum,  as  would  not  have  ill  become  the 
6iial  judgment,  if  with  them  rested  the  final 
judgment,  of  this  great  cause. 

With  very  few  intermissions,  the  affairs 
of  India  have  constantly  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Commons  for  more  than  fourteen  years. 
We  may  safely  affirm,  we  have  tried  every 
mode  of  legislative  provision,  before  we  had 
recourse  to  any  thing  of  penal  process.  It 
was  in  the  year  1774  we  framed  an  act  of 
parliament  for  remedy  to  the  then  existing 
disorders  in  India,  such  as  the  then  informa- 
tion before  us  enabled  us  to  enact.  Finding, 
ttiat  the  act  of  parliament  did  not  answer  all 
the  ends  that  were  expected  from  it,  we  liad, 
in  the  year  178t,  recourse  to  a  body  of  moni- 
tory resolutions.  Neither  had  we  the  expect- 
ed iniit  firom  them.  When,  therefore,  we 
fiBUod,  that  our  inquiries  and  our  reports,  our 
laws  and  our  admonitions,  were  alike  despis- 
ed ;  thJL  enormities  increased  in  proportion 
as  they  were  forbidden,  detected,  and  expoeed ; 
when  we  found,  that  guilt  stalked  with  an  erect 
and  upright  front,  and  that  legal  authority 
aeemed  to  skulk  and  hide  its  head  like  out- 
lawed guih ;  when  we  found,  that  some  of 
those  very  persons,  who  were  appointed  by 
parliament  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  laws 
«f  this  kingdom,  were  the  most  forward,  the 
most  bold,  and  the  most  active,  in  the  con- 
apiraey  for  their  destruction ;  then  it  was  time 
for  the  justice  of  the  nation  to  recollect  itself. 
To  have  forborne  longer  would  not  have  been 
patience,  but  collusion;  it  woukl  have  been 
participation  with  guilt ;  it  wouU  have  been  to 
make  ourselves  accomplices  with  the  criminal. 

We  found  it  was  impossible  to  evade  pain- 
ful duty,  without  betraying  a  sacred  trust. 
Having,  therefore,  resolved  upon  the  last  and 
only  resource,  a  penal  proeecution,  it  was  our 
next  businees  to  act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our 
long  deliberation.  In  all  points  we  proceeded 
with  selection.  We  have  chosen  (we  trust, 
it  will  so  appear  to  your  kirdships}  such  a 
crime,  and  such  a  criminal,  and  sudi  a  bodj 
of  evidence,  and  such  a  mode  of  procem,  m 
would  have  recommended  this  course  of  jus* 
tice  to  poatarity,  even  if  it  had  not  been  sup- 


ported bj  any  example  in  the  practice  of  our 

forefathers. 

First,  to  speak  of  the  process :  we  are  to 
inform  your  lordships,  that,  besides  that  long 
previous  deliberation  of  fourteen  years,  we  eat- 
amined,  as  a  prehminary  to  this  proceeding, 
ertry  circumstance,  which  couU  prove  fovoui^ 
able  to  parties  apparently  delinquent,  before 
we  finally  reeol^ed  to  prosecute.  There  was 
no  precedent  to  be  found,  in  the  journals,  fa- 
vourable to  persons  in  Mr.  Hastings's  circum- 
stances, that  was  not  applied  to.  Many 
measures  utterly  unknown  to  former  parlia- 
mentary proceedings,  and  which,  indeed,  seem- 
ed in  some  degree  to  enfeeble  them,  but  which 
were  all  to  tlie  advantage  of  those,  that  were 
to  be  prosecuted,  were  adopted,  for  the  first 
time,  upon  this  occasion. — In  an  early  stage  of 
the  proceediog,  the  criminal  desired  to  be 
heard.  He  was  heard ;  and  he  produced  be* 
fore  the  bar  of  the  House  that  insolent  and  un- 
becoming paper,  which  lies  upon  our  table. 
It  was  deliberatoly  given  in  by  his  own  hand, 
and  signed  with  his  own  name.  The  Com- 
mons, however,  passed  by  every  thing  offensive 
in  that  paper  with  a  magnanimity,  that  became 
them.  They  considered  nothing  in  it,  but  the 
facts,  that  the  defendant  alleged,  and  the  prin- 
ciples he  maintained ;  and  afler  a  deliberation, 
not  short  of  judicial,  we  proceeded  with  con- 
fidence to  your  bar. 

So  far  as  to  the  process ;  which,  though  I 
mentioned  last  in  the  line  and  order,  in  which 
I  stated  the  objects  of  our  selection,  I  thought 
it  best  to  dispatch  first. 

As  to  the  crime,  which  we  chose»  we  first 
considered  well  what  it  was  in  its  natore, 
imder  all  the  circumstances,  which  attended  it. 
We  weighed  it  with  all  its  extenuations,  and 
with  all  its  aggravations.  On  that  review  we 
are  warranted  to  assert,  that  the  crimes,  with 
which  we  charge  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  are 
substantial  crimes ;  that  they  are  no  errours 
or  mistakes,  such  as  wise  and  good  men  might 
possibly  fall  into;  which  may  even  produce 
very  pernicious  effects,  without  being  in  fact 
great  offences.  The  Commons  are  too  liberal, 
not  to  allow  for  the  difficulties  of  a  great  and 
arduous  public  situation.  They  know  too  well 
the  domineering  necoaities,  which  firequendy 
occtir  in  all  great  affairs.  They  know  the  ex- 
igency of  a  pressing  occasion,  which,  in  its 
precipitato  career,  bears  every  thing  down  be* 
fore  it,  which  does  not  give  time  to  the  mind 
to  recollect  its  faculties,  to  reinforce  its  reason, 
and  to  have  recourse  to  fixed  principles,  but, 
by  compelling  an  instant  and  tumultuoua  de- 
cision, too  often  obliges  men  to  decide  in  « 
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■■BNT,  Ite  «■!■  JadgniMif  would  eartaialj  iag  crinM  of  an  hi|h  onkr,  aad  in 
hATO  rejocted.    We  know,  u  we  are  to  be  high  description.     Our  course  it 
■MTid  hy  OMO,  that  the  persooe,  who  senre  us,  We  have  not  brought  before  you  an  obaeura 
■art  be  ttied  aa  men,  and  with  a  rerj  large  offender,  who,  when  his   insigniScanoe  and 
•Bewnee   indeed,   to   boroan  in6rmity  and  weakness  are  weighed  against  the  power  of 
hnnaa  errour.    This,  my  kirds,  we  knew,  and  the  prosecution,  gives  even  to  public  juatiee 
W9  weighed  before  we  came  bdTore  jou.    But  aomething  of  the  ai>pearance  of  oppression ;  no^ 
iM  criMsa,  which  we  charge  in  these  articles,  mj  lords,  we  have  brought  before  you  the  fini 
•ra  not  lapses,  defects,  errours,  of  common  man  of  India  in  rank,  authority,  and  statioa. 
hnmnn  firailly,  which,  as  we  know  snd  feel,  we  We  have  brought  before  you  the  chief  of  tha 
ean  aHow  for.    We  charge  this  offender  with  tribe,  the  head  of  the  whole  body  of  eaatem 
ao  crimes,  that  havo  not  arisen  from  passions,  offisnders ;  a  captain-general  of  iniqnity,  ondar 
which  it  ii  criminal  to  harbour;  with  no  of^  whom  all  the  fraud,  all  the  peculation,  all  tha 
ftncaa,  that   have  not  their  root  in  avarice,  tyranny,  in  India,  are  embodied,  disciplined, 
rapacity,  pride,  insolence,  ferocity,  treachery,  arrayed,  and  paid.    This  is  the  person,  my 
cruelty,  malignity  of  temper;   in  short,  in  lords,  that  we  bring  before  you.    We  hava 
■olhiag,  that  does  not  argue  a  total  eitinciion  brought  before  you  such  a  person,  that,  if  yon 
«f  all  Bsoral  principle ;  that  does  not  manifest  strike  at  him  with  the  firm  and  decided  arm 
■n  inveterate  blackness  of  heart,  died  in  grain  of  justice,  you  will  not  have  need  of  a  great 
with  malice,  vitiated,  cormpted,  gangrened  to  many  more   examples.     You  strike  at  tha 
the  vary  core.    If  we  do  not  plant  his  crimes  whole  corps,  if  you  strike  at  the  head. 
in  those  vices,  which  the  breast  of  man  is  So  far  as  to  the  crime  :  ao  far  as  to  the  cri- 
mada  to  abhor,  and  the  spirit  of  all  laws,  rainaL    Now,  my  lords,   I  shall  say  a  few 
faaBnan  and  divine,  to  interdict,  we  desire  no  words  relative  to  the  evidence,  which  we  hava 
longer  to  be  heard  upon  this  occasion.    Let  brought  to  support  such  a  charge,  and  which 
every  thing,  that  can  be  pleaded  on  the  ground  ought  to  be  equal  in  weight  to  the  charge  itself. 
af  stirprtse  or  errour,  upon  those  grouncb  be  It  is  chiefly  evidence  of  record,  officially  sign- 
pleaded  with  success :  we  give  up  the  whole  ed  by  the  criminsl  himself  in  many  instances, 
af  those  predicaments.    We  urge  no  crimes.  We  have  brought  before  you  his  own  letters^ 
that  ware  not  crimes  of  forethought.    We  authenticated  by  his  own  hand.    On  theae  wa 
charge  him   with   nothing,  that  ho  did   not  chiefly  rely.     But  we  shall  likewise  bring  b^ 
commit  upon  deliberation ;   that  he  did  not  fore  you  living  witncascs,  competent  to  speak 
aomnut  against  advice,  supplication,  and  re-  to  the  points,  to  which  they  ore  brou(^L 
monstrance;  that  he  did  not  commit  against  When   you  consider  the   late  enormoua 
the  direct  command  of  lawful  authority ;  that  power  of  the  prisoner;  when  you  consider  hia 
ha  did  not  commit  af^r  reproof  and  reprimand,  criminal,  indefatigable  assiduity  in   the  d^ 
tha  reproof  and  reprimand  of  those,  who  are  struction  of  all  recorded  evidence ;  when  you 
nathorind  by  the  laws  to  reprove  and  repri-  consider  the  influence  he  has  over  almost  all 
■and  him.    The  crimes  of  Mr.  Hastings  are  living  testimony;  when  you  consider  the  dia- 
crimes,  not  only  in  themselves,  but  aggravated  fence  of  the  scene  of  action  ;  I  believe  yoor 
by  being  crimes  of  contumacy.    They  were  fenUhips,  and  I  believe  the  world,  will  be  as- 
arimea,  not  against  forms,  but  against  those  tonished,  that  so  much,  su  clear,  ao  solid,  and 
atamal  laws  of  justice,  which  are  our  rule  so  conclusive  evidence  of  all  kinds  has  been 
and  our  birthright.    His  offences  are  not,  in  obtained  against  him.      I  have  no  doubt,  that 
formal,  technical  language,  but  in  rsalily,  in  in  nine  instances  in  ten  the  evidence  is  such 
Mbstance  and  eflTect,  /ugh  crimes  and  high  as  would  satisfy  the  narrow  precision  suppo»> 
■Msdemeanoivs.  ed  to  prevail,  and  to  a  degree  rightly  to  prevail. 
So  for  as  to  the  crimes.   As  to  the  criminal,  in  all  aubordiiiate  power  and  delegated  juris- 
wa  have  chosen  him  on  the  same  principle,  on  diction.      But  your  lordships  will  maintain, 
which  we  selected  the  crimes.     We  have  not  what  we  assert  and  claim  as  tlie  right  of  tha 
chosen  to  bring  before   you  a   poor,  puny,  subjects  of  Great  Britain — that  you  are  not 
trembling  delinquent,  misled,  perhaps  by  those,  bound  by  any  rules  of  evidence,  or  any  other 
who  ought  to  have  taught  him  better,  but  who  rules  whatever,  except  those  of  natural,  immu- 
have  afterwards  oppremed  him  by  their  power,  table,  and  eubstantial  just  ice. 
as  they  had  first  corrupted  him  by  their  exam-  God  forbid  the  Commons  ahouki  desire,  that 
pie.  Inslanoes  there  have  been  many,  wherein  any  thing  shouU  be  received  as  proof  from 
tha  punishment  of  minor  offences,  in  inferiour  them,  which  is  not  by  nature  adapted  to  prove 
parsons,  has  been  made  the  means  of  screen-  the  thing  in  question.    If  they  should  aaaka 
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tbty  would  ftim  at  ov«rtuniui( 
the  TW7  principle*  of  that  justice,  to  which 
Ifaaj  resort.  Thej  would  give  the  natioo  an 
evil  example,  that  would  rebound  back  oa 
tbemtelvee,  and  bring  deeiructioii  upon  their 
own  heads,  and  on  thoee  of  all  their  poeterity. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  hare  too  much  con- 
6deoce  in  the  learning,  with  which  jou  will  be 
advised,  and  the  liberality  and  nobleness  of 
the  sentiments,  with  which  jrou  are  born,  to 
suspect,  that  3rou  would,  by  any  abuse  of  the 
fi>rnis,  and  a  technical  course  of  proceeding, 
deny  justice  to  so  great  a  part  of  the  world, 
that  cbims  it  at  your  hands.  Your  lordships 
always  had  an  ample  power,  and  almost  un- 
limiled  jurisdiction ;  you  have  now  a  bound- 
less obfect.  It  is  not  from  this  district,  or 
frooi  that  parish,  not  from  this  city,  or  the 
other  province,  that  relief  is  now  applied  for: 
exiled  and  undone  princes,  extensive  tribes, 
suffering  nations,  infinite  descriptions  of  men, 
diflbrent  in  language,  in  manners,  and  in  rites 

men,  separated  by  every  barrier  of  nature 
from  you,  by  the  providence  of  God  are  blend- 
ed in  one  ooromoo  cause,  and  are  now  become 
■uppliaDts  at  your  bar.  For  the  honour  of  this 
natidi,  in  vindication  of  this  mysterious  pro- 
▼ideoes,  let  it  be  known,  that  no  rule  formed 
tipoa  nonicipal  maxims  (if  any  such  rule 
exists)  will  prevent  the  course  of  that  imperial 
justice,  which  you  owe  to  the  people,  that 
call  to  yoQ  from  all  parts  of  a  great  disjointed 
world.  For,  situated  as  this  kingdom  is,  an 
object,  thank  God,  of  envy  to  the  rest  of  the 
nations ;  its  conduct  in  that  high  and  elevated 
situation  will  undoubtly  be  scrutinized  with  a 
severity  as  great  as  its  power  is  invidious. 

It  is  well  known,  that  enormous  wealth  has 
poured  into  this  country  from  India  through  a 
tboussnd  channels,  public  and  concealed ;  and 
it  is  no  particular  derogation  from  our  honour 
to  suppose  a  possibility  of  being  corrupted  by 
that,  by  which  other  empires  have  been  cor- 
rupted, and  asseodtlies,  almost  as  respectable 
and  venerable  as  your  ktrdships,  have  been 
directly  or  indirectly  vitiated.  Forty  millioas 
of  money,  at  least,  have  within  otir  memory 
been  brought  from  India  into  England.  In 
this  case  the  most  saersd  judicature  ought  to 
look  to  its  reputation.  Without  olleoce  we 
may  venture  to  suggest,  that  the  best  way  to 
secure  reputation  is,  not  by  a  proud  defiance 
of  public  opinion,  hot  by  guiding  our  actions 
in  such  a  manner,  as  that  public  opinion  may 
in  the  end  be  securely  defied,  by  having  been 
previously  respected  and  dreaded.  No  direct 
CUse  judgment  is  apprehended  from  the  tribi»> 
nab  of  this  oounUry.    But  it  is  feared,  thai 
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partiality  may  lurk  and  nesiia  in  tbn 
of  our  forms  of  proeesdinf.  It  i 
sary,  therefore,  that  nothing  in  that 
ing  should  appear  to  mark  Uie  siightest 
should  betray  the  faintest  odour,  of 
God  forbid,  that,  when  yoa  try  the 
oos  of  all  causes,  that  when  you  try  tha 
of  Asia  in  the  presence  of  EUnope,  thsrs 
riioold  be  the  least  suspicion,  that  a  narrow 
partiality,  utterly  destructive  of  justice,  should 
so  guide  us,  that  a  British  subject  in  power 
should  appear  in  substance  to  posssss  rights, 
which  are  denied  to  the  hmnble  allies,  to  tho 
attached  dependants  of  this  kingdom,  who  by 
their  distance  have  a  double  demsnd  upon  yoor 
protection,  and  who,  by  an  implicit  (1  hope  not 
a  weak  and  useless)  trust  in  yon,  havo 
ped  themselves  of  every  other  rssi 
heaven. 

I  do  not  say  this  from  any  fear,  doubt,  or 
hesitation,  concerning  what  your  lordships 
will  finally  do,  none  in  the  world ;  but  I  cannot 
shut  my  ears  to  the  rumours,  which  you  all  know 
to  be  disseminated  abroad.    The  abusers  of 
power  may  have  a  chance  to  cover  tKemseli 
by  those  fences  and  intrenchments,  which 
made  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  people 
against  men  of  that  very  description.    But 
C^  forbid  it  should  be  bruited  from  Pekin  to 
Paris,  that  the  laws  of  England  are  for  tho 
rich  and  the  powerful ;  but  to  the  poor,  the 
miserable,  and  defenceless,  they  affbrd  no  ro> 
source  at  all.     God  forbid  it  shoiukl  be  said,  no 
nation  is  equal  lo  the  English  in  mibtltiRiUL 
violence  and  in  fvrmtU  justice— that  in  this 
kingdom  we  feel  ourselves  competent  to  confer* 
the  most  extravagant  and  inordinate  powers 
upon  public  ministers,  but  that  we  are  de- 
ficient, poor,  helpless,  kme,  and  impotent  in 
the  means  of  calling  them  to  acconnt  for  their 
use  of  them.    An  opinion  has  been  insidiously 
circulated  through  this  kingdom,  and  through 
foreign  nations  too,  that,  in  order  to  cover  our 
participation  in  guilt,  and  our  common  interest 
in  the  plunder  cl*  the  East,  we  have  invented 
a  set  of  scholastic  distinctions,  abhorrent  to 
the  common  sense,  and  unpropitious   to  the 
comnaon  necessities,  of  mankind ;  by  which  wo 
are  to  deny  oursehres  the  knowledge  of  what 
the  rest  of  the  worid  knows,  and  what  so 
groat  a  part  of  the  worU  both  knows  and  feeb. 
I  do  not  deprecate  any  appearanee,  which 
may  give  countenance  to  this  aspersion,  from 
suspicion,  that  any  corrupt  motive  can  influ- 
ence this  court;  I  deprecate  it  from  knowing, 
that  hitherto  we  have  moved  within  the  nar- 
row circle  of  municipal  justice.    I  am  nfi«id, 
4at,  from  the  habits  aoquiied  bynwfring  wMk 
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ki  adraweviwd  tfhn;  w  majbe  indbewl  wuuxj points  b  manj  places,  which  are  wfaoOj 
imlbar  to  tadeanMir  ait  toniag  nature  into  thai  removed  from  the  ordinary  braten  orbit  of  oar 
■Maidpal  arcUi  than  to  enkyfe  the  circle  of  Engliah  affairs.    In  other  afTaiir,  every  allu- 
■afional  jostiee  tothe  pecsMilies  of  the  empiro  aion  immediately  meets  its  point  of  reference ; 
wa  hare  obcaioed.  nothing  can  be  started,  that  does  not  imme- 
This  ia  tlie  only  thing,  whicfa  does  create  diately  awaken  to  your  attrntion  something  in 
•ny  doubt  or  difficultjr  in  tha  minds  of  sober  your  own  laws  and  usages,  which  you  meet 
people.     But  there  are  those,  who  will  not  with  every  day  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
judge  ao  equitably.  Where  two  motives,  neither  life.    But  here  you  are  caught,  as  it  were, 
«f  tbem  perfectly  justifiable,  may  be  assigned,  into  another  world  ;  you  are  to  have  the  way 
the  worst  has  the  chance  of  being  preferred,  pioneered  before  you.    As  the  subject  is  new, 
If,  from  any  appearance  of  chicane  in  the  court,  it  must  be  explained  ;  as  it  is  intricate  as  well 
justice  should  (ail,  all  men  will  say,  better  as  new,  that  explanation  can  be  only  compa- 
there  were  no  tribunabi  at  all.    In  my  humble  ratively  short :   and  therefore,  knowing  your 
opinion,  it  wouU  be  better  a  thousand  timea  lordships  to  be  possessed,  along  with  all  other 
to  give  all  complainants  the  short  answer  tha  judicial  virtues,  of  the  first  and  foundation  of 
D^  of  Algiers  gave  a  British  arobassadour,  them  all,  judicial  patience,  I  hope,  that  you 
representing  certain  grievances  suffered  by  the  will  not  grudge  a  («w  hours  to  the  explanation 
British   merchants, — "  My  friend,"  (as  the  of  that,  which  has  cost  the  Commons  fourteen 
story  is  related  by  Dr.  Shawe)  *'  do  not  you  Tears  assiduous  application  to  acquire— thai 
know,  that  my  subjects  are  a  band  of  robbers,  your  lordships  will  not  dbdain  to  grant  a  few 
and  that  I  am  their  captain  V* — better  it  would  hours  to  what  has  cost  the  people  of  India 
be  a  thousand  times,  and  a  thousand  thousand  upwards  of  thirty  years  of  that  innate,  iav^ 
limes  more  manly,  than  an  hjrpocritical  process^  terate,  hereditary  patience  to  endure, 
which,  under  a  pretended  reverence  to  puno-  My  lords,  the  powers,  which  Mr.  Hastings 
tilious  ceremonies  and  observances  of  Uw,  is  charged  with  having  abused,  are  the  powers 
abandons  mankind,  without  help  and  resource,  delegated  to  him  by  the  East- India  Company, 
to  all  tJie  desolating  consequences  of  arbitrary  The  East-India  Connpany  itself  acts  under  two 
power.    The  conduct  and  event  o(  this  cause  very  dissimilar  sorts  of  powers,  derived  frxm 
will  put  an  end  to  such  doubts,  wherever  they  two  sources  very  remote  from  each  other.  The 
may  be  entertained.    Your  lordships  will  ex-  first  source  of  its  power  is  under  charters, 
ercioe  the  great  plenary  powers,  with  whidi  which  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  was  authc^ 
you  are  invested,  in  a  manner,  that  vrill  do  rized  by  act  of  parliament  to  grant ;  the  other 
honour  to  the  protecting  justice  of  thii  kingdom,  is  fit)m  several  charters  derived  fiom  the  env 
that  will  completely  avenge  the  great  people,  perour  of  the  Moguls,  the  person,  in  whoaa 
who  are  subjected  to  it.    Tou  will  not  suffer  dominions  they  were  chiefly  conversant  :«• 
your  proceedings  to  be  squared  by  any  rules,  particularly  that  great  charter,  by  which,  in 
but  by  their  necessities,  and  by  that  law  of  a  the  year  1766,  they  acquired  the  high  stew- 
common  nature,  which  cements  them  to  us,  ardship  of  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  us  to  them.    The  reports  to  the  contrary  andOrissa.  Under  Uiose  two  bodies  of  charters 
have  been  spread  abroad  with  uncommon  in-  the  East-India  Company,  and  all  their  ser* 
dustry ;  but  they  will  be  speedily  refuted  by  the  vants,  are  authorized  to  act. 
humanity,  simplicity,  dignity,  and  nobleness  of  As  to  those  of  the  first  description,  it  ia 
your  lordships'  justice.  from  the  British  charters,  that  they  derive  tha 
Having  said  all,  that  I  am  instructed  to  say,  capacity,  by  which  they  are  considered  as  a 
GODceniing  the  process,  which  the  House  of  public  body,  or  at  all  capable  of  any  public 
Commons  has  used,  concerning  the  crimes,  function.    It  is  from  thence  they  acquire  the 
which  they  have  chosen,  concerning  the  cri-  capacity  to  lake  from  any  power  whatsoever 
minal,  upon  whom  they  attach  the  crimes,  and  any  other  charter,  to  acquire  any  other  offices, 
concerning  the  evidence,  which  they  mean  to  or  to  hold  any  other  possessions.    This,  being 
produce;  I  am  now  to  proceed  to  open  that  part  the  root  and  origin  of  their  power,  renders 
of  the  business,  which  fidls  to  my  share.     It  them  responsible  to  the  party,  from  whom  all 
is  rather  an  explanatioD  of  the  circumstances,  their  immediate  and  consequential  powers  are 
than  an  enforcement  of  the  crimes.  derived.    As  they  have  emanated  from  the 
Tour  kwdshipsofcourse  will  be  apprized,  that  supreme  power  of  this  kingdom,  the  whole 
this  cause,  is  not  what  occurs  every  day  in  the  body  and  the  whole  train  of  their  servants,  tha 
ordinary  round  of  municipal  affairs ;  that  it  corporate  body  as  a  corporate  body,  individuals 
has  %  relation  to  many  things,  that  it  touches  as  individuals,  are  responsible  to  the  high  juo- 
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tSce  of  this  kin^oin.  In  delegating  groat 
power  to  the  East-India  Company,  this  king- 
dom has  not  released  its  sovereignty ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  responsibility  of  the  company  is 
increased  by  the  greatness  and  sacredness  of 
the  powers,  that  have  been  intrusted  to  it. 
Attempts  have  been  made  abroad  to  circulate 
a  notion,  that  the  acts  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, and  their  servants,  are  not  cognizable  here. 
I  hope  on  this  occasion  your  lordships  will 
ahew,  that  this  nation  never  did  give  a  power, 
without  annexing  to  it  a  proportionable  degree 
of  responsibility. 

As  to  their  other  powers,  the  company  do- 
rives  them  from  the  Mogul  empire  by  various 
charters  from  that  crown,  and  from  the  great 
magistrates  of  that  crown,  and  particularly  by 
the  Mogul  charter  of  1765,  by  which  they  oIh 
tain  the  Duanni,  that  is,  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Steward  of  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa.  By  that  charter  they  bound  them- 
selves (and  bound  inclusively  all  their  ser- 
vants) to  perform  all  the  duties  belonging  to 
that  new  office,  and  to  be  held  by  all  the  ties 
belonging  to  that  new  relation.  If  the  Mogul 
empire  had  existed  in  its  vigour,  they  would 
have  been  bound  under  that  responsibility,  to 
observe  the  laws,  rights,  usages,  and  customs 
of  the  natives ;  and  to  pursue  their  benefit  in 
all  things.  For  this  duty  was  inherent  in  the 
nature,  institutioo,  and  purpose  of  the  office, 
which  they  received  If  the  power  of  the  so- 
vereign, frcnn  whom  they  derived  these  powers, 
should  by  any  revolution  in  human  affairs  bo 
annihilated  or  suspended,  their  duty  to  the 
people  bebw  them,  which  was  created  under 
the  Mogul  charter,  is  not  annihilated,  is  not 
even  suspended ;  and  for  their  responsibility  in 
the  performance  of  that  duty,  they  are  thrown 
back  upon  that  country  (thank  God,  not  anni- 
hilated) from  whence  their  original  power,  and 
all  subsequent  derivative  powers,  have  flowed. 
When  the  company  acquired  that  high  office  in 
India,  an  English  corporation  became  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Mogul  empire.  When  Great 
Briuin  virtually  assented  to  that  grant  of 
office,  and  afterwards  took  advantage  of  it. 
Great  Britain  guarantied  the  performance  of 
all  its  duties.  Great  Britain  entered  into  a 
virtual  act  of  union  with  that  country;  by 
which  we  bound  ourselves  as  securities  to  pro- 
serve  the  people  in  all  the  rights,  laws,  and 
liberties,  which  their  natural  original  sovereign 
was  bound  to  support,  if  he  had  been  in  con- 
dition to  support  them.  By  the  disposition  of 
•vents  the  two  duties,  flowing  fram  two  diA 
ferent  sources,  are  now  united  in  one.  Tb« 
people  of  India  thereibre  coote,  in  the  nante  of 
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the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  their 
own  right,  to  the  bar  of  this  House,  before  tb* 
supreme  royal  justice  of  this  kingdom,  fipom 
whence  originally  all  the  powers,  under  whidi 
they  have  sufiered,  were  derived. 

It  may  be  a  little  necessary,  when  we  are 
stating  the  powers  the  company  have  derived 
trom  Uieir  charter,  and  which  we  state  Mr. 
Hastings  to  have  abused,  to  state  in  as  short 
and  as  comprehensive  words  as  I  can  (for  the 
matter  is  large  indeed)  what  the  constitution 
of  that  company  is ;  I  mean  chiefly,  what  it  is 
in  reference  to  its  Indian  service,  the  great 
theatre  of  the  abuse.  Your  lordships  will  na- 
turally conceive,  that  it  is  not  to  inform  you, 
but  to  revive  circumstances  in  your  memory, 
that  I  enter  into  this  detail. 

Tou  will  therefore  recollect,  that  the  Eas^ 
India  Company  had  its  origin  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  period  of  pro- 
jects, when  all  sorts  of  commercial  adventures, 
companies,  and  monopolies,  were  in  fiuhion. 
At  that  time  the  company  was  constituted, 
with  extensive  powers  for  increasing  the  com- 
merce and  the  honour  of  this  country ;  because 
increasing  its  commerce,  without  increasing 
its  honour  and  reputation,  would  have  been 
thought  at  that  time,  and  will  be  thought  now, 
a  ba[d  bargain  for  the  country.    The  powera 
of  the  company  were,  under  that  charter, 
merely  commercial.    By  degrees,  as  the  thea- 
tre of  operation  was  distant ;  as  its  intercourse 
was  with  many  great,  some  barbarous,  and  all 
of  them  armed  nations ;  nations,  in  which  not 
only  tlie  sovereign  but  the  subjects  were  arm- 
ed ;   it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  their 
powers.    The  first  power  they  obtained  was  a 
power  of  naval  discipline  in  their  ships ;  a 
power,  which  has  been  since  dropped;   the 
next  was  a  power  of  law  martial;  the  next 
was  a  power  of  civil,  and,  to  a  degree,  of 
criminal  jurisdiction,  within  their  own  keto- 
nes, up<m  their  own  people,  and  their  own 
servants ;  the  next  was,  and  here  was  a  stride 
indeed,  the  power  of  peace  and  war.     Those 
high  and   almost    incommunicable   preroga- 
tives of  sovereignty,  which  were  hardly  ever 
known  before  to  be  parted  with  to  any  subjects, 
and  which,  in  several  states,  were  not  wholly 
entrusted  to  the  prince  or  head  of  the  com- 
monwealth himself,  were  given  to  the  East- 
India   Company.    That    company  acquired 
these  powers  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second ;  and  they  were  afterwards 
more  fully,  as  well  as  more  legally,  given  by 
parliament  after  the  revolution.    From  tfaie 
time,  the  East-India  Company  was  no  longer 

rely  a  mercantile  company,  formed  for  the 
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•itaoikMi  of  the  Britkh  eomineroe ;  it  more  •ervice  is  a  system  of  public  oflicM  ia  Uie  <fi»> 

noarlj  resembled  a  delenlioo  of  ihe  whole  fuise  of  a  counting-house.    Accordinglj,  the 

power  and  sowreigBtj  of  this  kiD|{dom,  s«Bt  whole  external  order  and  series  of  the  serrice, 

into  the  East.    From  that  time  the  companj  as  I  observed,  is  commercial  ;  the  principal, 

ought  to  be  considered  as  a  subordinate  so-  the  inward,  the   real,  is  almost  entirely  p(^ 

vereign  powor;  that  is,  sovereign  with  regard  lilical. 

to  the  objects,  which  it  touched  ;  subordinate  This  system  of  the  company ^s  service,  ita 
with  regard  to  the  power,  from  whence  its  order  and  discipline,  is  necessary  to  be  ex- 
great  trust  was  derived.  Under  these  succes-  plained  to  your  lordships,  that  you  may  see 
sive  arrangements  things  took  a  course  very  in  what  manner  the  abuses  have  affected  it. 
different  from  their  usual  order.  A  new  dis-  In  the  first  place,  all  the  persons,  who  go  abroad 
position  took  place,  not  dreamt  of  in  the  the-  in  the  company's  civil  service,  enter  as  clerks 
ories  of  speculative  politicians;  and  of  which  in  the  counting-house,  and  are  called  by  a 
few  examples,  in  the  least  resembling  it,  have  name  to  correspond  to  it,  tvriten.  In  that  coo- 
been  seen  in  the  modem  world,  none  at  all  in  ditioii  they  are  obliged  to  serve  five  years, 
the  antienL  In  other  instances  a  political  The  second  step  is  that  of  9i  factor,  in  which 
body,  that  acts  as  a  comoooowealth,  was  first  they  are  obliged  to  serve  three  years.  The 
settled,  and  trade  followed  as  a  consequence  third  step  they  take  is  that  of  a  junior  tncr- 
of  the  protection  obtained  by  political  power ;  dutnt,  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  serve  three 
but  here  the  course  of  affairs  was  reversed,  years  more.  At  that  period  they  become 
The  constitution  of  the  company  began  in  tenior  merctumUj  which  is  the  highest  stage 
commerce,  and  ended  in  empire.  Inde^,  of  advance  in  the  company's  service  ;  a  rank, 
wherever  the  sovereign  powers  of  peace  and  by  which  they  had  pretensions,  before  the  year 
war  are  given,  there  wants  but  time  and  cir^  1774,  to  the  council,  to  the  succession  of  the 
cumstance  to  make  these  powers  supersede  presidency,  and  to  whatever  other  honours  the 
every  other.  The  affairs  of  commerce  will  fall,  company  has  to  bestow, 
at  last,  into  their  proper  rank  and  situation.  The  company  had,  ui  its  early  times,  esta- 
However  primary  in  their  original  intention,  blished  factories  in  certain  places  ;  which  fac* 
they  will  become  secondary.  The  possession,  tories,  by  degrees,  grew  to  tlie  name  of  presi- 
therefore,  and  the  power  of  assertion,  of  tliese  detxries  and  council,  in  proportion  as  the  power 
great  authorities,  coinciding  with  the  improved  and  influence  of  the  company  increased,  and 
state  of  Europe,  with  the  improved  state  of  as  the  political  began  first  to  struggle  with, 
arts  in  Europe,  with  the  improved  state  of  and  at  length  to  predominate  ovei,tho  mercan- 
laws,  and,  what  is  much  more  material,  the  tile.  In  this  form  it  continued  till  the  year 
improved  slate  of  military  discipline,  more  and  177S;  when  the  legislature  broke  in,  for  pro- 
more  perfected  every  day  with  us ; — universal  per  reasons  urging  them  to  it,  upon  that  ordes 
improvement  in  Europe  coinciding  with  the  of  the  service,  and  appointed  to  the  superiouv 
general  decay  of  Asia,  (for  the  proud  day  of  department  persons,  who  had  no  title  to  that 
Asia  is  passed ;)  this  improvement  coinciding  place  under  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  service, 
with  the  relaxation  and  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Barwell,  whaterer 
government,  with  the  decline  of  its  warlike  other  titles  they  might  have  had,  held  solely 
spirit,  with  the  total  disuse  of  the  antient  under  the  act  of  parliament  nominating  them 
strictness  of  the  military  discipline  establish-  to  that  authority ;  but  in  all  other  respects, 
ed  by  Tamerlane ;— the  India  company  came  to  except  where  the  act  and  other  subsequent  acts 
be  what  it  is— a  great  empire,  carrying  on,  have  not  broken  in  upon  it,  the  whole  course 
subordinately,  a  great  commerce:  it  became  of  the  service  remains  upon  the  antient  footing, 
that  thing,  which  was  supposed  by  the  Roman  that  is,  the  cormnercial  footing,  as  to  the  grap 
law  irreconcileable  to  reason  and  propriety—  dation  and  order  of  service. 
eundem  negatiatorem  et  dominum :  the  same  Your  lordships  see  here  a  regular  series  of 
power  became  the  general  trader,  the  same  gradation,  which  requires  eleven  years,  before 
power  became  the  supreme  lord.  any  persons  can  arrive  at  the  highest  trusts 
In  this  exalted  situation  the  India  company,  and  situations.  You  will  therefore  be  astonish- 
however,  still  preserves  traces  of  its  original  ed,  when  so  long  a  probationary  service  was 
mercantile  character.  The  whole  exteriour  required,  that  effects,  very  different  from  those 
order  of  its  political  service  is  carried  on  upon  to  be  expected  from  long  probation,  have  ha{H 
a  mercantile  plan  and  mercantile  principles,  pened ;  and  that  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
In  fact,  the  East- India  Company  in  Asia  is  a  those  eleven  years  you  have  seen  persons 
state  in  the  disguise  of  a  merchant.   Its  whole  returning  into  this  kingdom  with  aflSuent,  with 
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^verbewing  lortonet.  It  win  be  a  great  pait 
of  jour  UMjuiry,  when  we  come  before  your 
brdriiips  to  subatantiate  evidence  against  Mr. 
Hasting*,  to  discover  how  that  order  came  to 
be  so  completely  broken  down  and  erased, 
that  scarce  a  trace  of  it,  for  any  good  purpose, 
remains.  Though  I  will  not  deny,  that  that 
order,  or*  that  any  order  in  a  state,  may  bo 
superseded  by  the  ruling  power,  when  great 
talents,  upon  pressing  exigencies,  are  to  bo 
called  forth ;  yet  I  must  say,  the  order  itself 
was  formed  upon  wise  principles.  It  furnish- 
ed the  persons,  who  were  put  in  that  course  of 
probation,  with  an  opportunity  (if  circum- 
tftances  enabled  them)  of  acquiring  experience 
in  business  of  revenue,  trade,  and  policy.  It 
gave  to  those,  who  watched  them,  a  constant 
inspectioo  of  their  conduct  through  aQ  their 
progress.  On  the  expectants  of  office  it  im- 
posed the  necessity  of  acquiring  a  character 
in  proportion  to  their  standing ;  in  order  that 
all,  which  they  had  gained  by  the  good  bo- 
kavioor  of  years,  should  not  be  lost  by  the 
■niscondoct  of  an  hour.  It  was  a  great  sub- 
stantial regulation.  But  scarce  a  trace  of  the 
true  spirit  of  it  remains  to  be  discovered  in 
Mr.  Hastings's  government ;  for  Mr.  Hastings 
established  offices,  nay,  whole  systems  of 
offices,  and  especially  a  system  of  offices  in 
1781,  which  bemg  altogether  new,  none  of  the 
rules  of  gradation  applied  to  them ;  and  he  fill- 
ad  those  offices  in  sudi  a  manner,  as  suited 
best,  not  the  constitution  nor  the  spirit  of  the 
service,  but  his  own  particular  views  and 
purposes.  The  consequence  has  been,  that 
persons,  in  the  most  immature  stages  of  life, 
nave  been  appointed  to  conduct  affairs,  which 
required  the  greatest  maturity  of  judgment, 
the  greatest  possible  temper  and  moderation. 
Effects  naturally  consequent  have  followed 
upon  it — I  shall  not  trouble  your  lordships  with 
any  further  observations  on  this  system  of  gra- 
dation. 

I  must,  however,  remark,  before  I  go  further, 
that  there  is  something  in  the  representation 
of  the  East-India  Company,  in  their  oriental 
territory,  different  from  that,  perhaps,  of  any 
other  nation,  that  has  ever  transported  any 
part  of  its  power  from  one  country  to  another. 
The  East- India  Company,  in  India,  is  noC 
properly  a  branch  of  the  British  nation ;  it  ia 
only  a  deputation  of  individuals.  When  the 
Tartars  entered  into  China,  when  the  Arabs 
and  Tartars  successively  entered  into  Indostan, 
when  the  Goths  and  Vandals  penetrated  into 
Europe,  when  the  Normans  forced  their  way 
into  England ;  indeed,  in  all  conquests,  migra- 
tions, settlements,  and  coloDisatioDs,  the  new 


people  came  as  the  offiwt  of  a  nation.  The 
company  in  India  does  not  exist  as  a  national 
colony.  In  effect  and  substance,  nobody  can 
go  thither,  that  does  not  go  in  its  service.  The 
English  in  India  are  nothing  but  a  seminary 
for  the  succession  of  officers.  They  are  a 
nation  of  placemen ;— they  are  a  common- 
wealth without  a  people; — they  are  a  state 
made  up  wholly  of  magistrates.  There  is 
nothing  to  be,  in  propriety,  called  people,  to 
watch,  to  inspect,  to  balance  against  the 
power  of  office.  The  power  of  office,  so  fkr 
as  the  English  nation  is  concerned,  is  the  sola 
power  in  the  country.  The  consequence  of 
which  is,  that,  being  a  kugdom  of  magistrates, 
what  is  commonly  adle«l  the  e^trii  du  eorpt  is 
■trong  in  it.  This  spirit  of  the  body  predomi- 
nates equally  in  all  its  parts ;  by  which  the 
members  must  consider  themselves  as  having 
a  common  interest,  and  that  common  interest' 
separated  both  from  that  of  the  country,  which 
sent  them  out,  and  from  that  of  the  country  in 
which  they  act.  No  controul  upon  them 
exists ;  none,  I  mean,  in  persons,  who  under^ 
stand  their  language,  who  understand  their 
manners,  or  can  apply  their  conduct  to  the  laws. 
Therefore,  in  a  body  so  constituted  confederacy 
is  easy,  and  has  been  general.  Your  k>rd- 
ships  are  not  to  expect,  that  that  should  happen 
in  such  a  body,  which  never  happened  in  any 
body  or  corporation  ;  that  is,  that  they  sbouU, 
in  any  instance,  be  a  proper  dieck  and  con- 
troul upon  themsehres.  It  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  thing.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
whole  of  the  East-India  Company's  system  ia 
monopoly  in  some  sense  or  other.  The  same 
principle  predominates  in  the  service  abroad, 
and  the  service  at  home ;  and  both  systems  ara 
united  into  one,  animated  with  the  same  spirit, 
that  ii,  with  the  corporate  spirit.  The  whole, 
taken  together,  is  such,  as  has  not  been  seen 
in  the  examples  of  the  Moors,  the  Portuguese, 
the  Spaniards,  the  Romans ;  in  no  old,  in  no 
recent  examples.  The  Dutch  may  resemble 
it,  but  they  have  not  an  empire  properly  so 
denominated.  By  means  of  this  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance it  has  not  been  difficult  for  Mr. 
Hastings  to  embody  abuse,  and  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  regular  system  of  corruption. 
Another  circumstance  in  that  service  is  de- 
serving of  notice.  Except  in  the  highest  parts 
of  all,  the  emoluments  of  office  do  not  in  any 
degree  correspond  with  the  trust,  nor  the  nature 
of  the  office  with  its  name.  In  other  official 
systems  the  style,  in  general,  is  above  the  func- 
tion ;  here  it  is  the  reverse.  Under  the  namo 
of  junior  merchant,  senior  nterchant,  writer, 
and  other  petty  appellationa  of  tha  counting- 
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lioiMe,  you  btr»  BafktratM  of  high  dignitj, 
you  liavo  admuiMtraton  of  revenuM  truly 
r^yal }— you  have  judges  civil,  and  in  some 
rwpecu  crimiDal,  who  pass  judgment  upon  the 
greatest  properties  of  a  great  country.  The 
Mgal  public  emoluments,  that  belong  to  them, 
are  very  ofien  so  inadequate  to  the  real  dignity 
of  the  character,  that  it  is  impossible,  almost 
absolutely  impossible,  for  the  subordinate  pacta 
of  it,  which,  though  subordinate,  are  stations 
of  power,  to  exist,  as  Englishmen,  who  look 
at  a  fortune  to  be  enjoyed  at  home  as  their 
ultimate  object,  and  to  exist  in  a  state  of  pei^ 
feet  incorruption  in  that  service. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  true,  that  the 
greatest   situations  are   often   attended   with 
but  little  emolument ;  yet  still  they  are  filled. 
Why  ?    Because  reputation,  glory,  fame,  the 
etteem,  the  love,  the  tears  of  joy,  which  flow 
from  happy  sensibility,  the  honest  applauses 
of  a  grateful  country,  sometimes  pay  the  cares, 
aoxieties  and  toils,  which  wait  on  great  situa- 
tions in  tho  commonwealth :  and  in  these,  they 
pay  in  money  what  cannot  be  paid  in  fame  and 
reputation.    It  is  the  reverse  in  the  service  of 
the  India  company.  Glory  is  not  the  lot  of  subof^ 
dinated  merit ;  and  all  thia  subordinate  parts  of 
the  gradation  are  ofiicers,  who,  in  comparisoo 
with   tho  offices  and   duties   entrusted   with 
them,  are  miserably  provided  for ;  whereas  the 
diief  of  each  great  presidency  has  emoluments 
securing  him  against  every  mode  of  temptation. 
But  if  this  has  not  secured  the  head,  we  may 
easily  judge  how  the  members    are    to   be 
coerced.    Mr.  Hastings,  at  the  head  of  the 
■arvioe,  with  high  legal  emoluments,  has  fouled 
his  hands  and   sullied  his    government  with 
bribes.    He  has   substituted  oppression  and 
tyranny  in   the  place   of  legal  government. 
With   all  that  unbounded,  licentious  power, 
which  he  has  assumed  over  the  public  reve* 
Bues,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  find  a  series 
of  gradual,  progressive,  honourable,  and  ad- 
equate rewaixis  for  the  persons,  who  serve  the 
public  in  the  subordinate  but  powerful  situations, 
be  has   left  them   to  prey    upon    the   people 
without  the  smallest  degree  of  controul.    In 
deiault  of  honest  emolument,  there  is  the  tni- 
bounded  license  of  power ;  and  (as  one  of  tho 
hbnestest  and  ablest  servants  of  the  company 
•aid  to  me  in  conversation)  the  civil  service 
of  the  company  resembled  the  military  service 
of  the  Mabrattas,  little  pay,  but  imbounded 
license  to  plunder.    I  do  not  say,  that  some  of 
the  salaries  given  in  India  would  not  sound 
well  here :  but  when  you  consider  the  nature 
of  the  trusts,  the  dignity  of  the  situation,  what- 
ever the  name  of  them  may  be,  the  powers, 


that  are  granted,  the  hopes,  thatevery  muk  haft 
of  establishing  himself  at  home ;  I  repeat,  it  m 
a  source  of  infinite  grievance— of  infinite  abuse: 
of  which  source  of  corrupt  power  we  charge 
Mr.  Hastings  with  having  availed  himself,  in 
filling  up  the  void  of  direct  pay  by  finding  out 
and  countensncing  every  kind  of  oblique  and 
unjust  emolument:  though  it  roust  be  con- 
fessed, that  he  is  far  from  being  solely  guilty 
of  this  oflfence. 

Another  circumstance,  which  distinguishea 
the  East-India  Company,  is  the  youth  of  tha 
persons,  who  are  employed  in  the  tystem  of 
that  senrice.  The  servants  have  almost  uni- 
versally been  sent  out  to  begin  their  progress 
and  career  in  active  occupation,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  high  authority,  at  that  period  of  life, 
which,  in  all  other  places,  has  been  employed 
in  the  course  of  a  rigid  education.  To  put  the 
matter  in  a  few  words,  they  are  transferred 
firom  slippery  youth  to  perilous  independence, 
from  perilous  independence  tu  inordinate  ex- 
pectations, from  inordinate  expectations  to 
boundless  power.  School-boys  without  tutors, 
minors  without  guardians,  the  world  is  let  loose 
upon  them  with  all  its  temptations;  and  they 
are  let  loose  up<m  the  world  with  all  the  powers^ 
that  despotism  involves. 

It  is  fiirtlier  remarkable,  these  servants  ex- 
ercise, what  your  lordships  are  now  exercis- 
ing, high  judicial  pnwcrs ;  and  they  exercise 
them  without  the  sroallest  study  of  any  law, 
either  general  or  municipal.     It  is  made  a  sort 
of  rule  in  the  service,  a  rule  confirmed  even 
by  the  attempts,  that  were  made  to  correct 
it,  (I  mean,  confirmed  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey, 
when,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
he  imdertook  to  be  legislator  for  India,)  that 
the  judicial  character,  the  last  in  the  order  of 
legal  progress,  that,  to  which  all  profestiional 
men  look  up  as  the  crown  of  their    labours, 
that  ultimate  hope  of  men  grown  grey  in  pro- 
fessional practice,  is  among  the  first  experi- 
mental situations  of  a  company's  servant.     It 
is  expreariy  said  in  that  body  of  regulations, 
to  which  I  allude,  that  the  oflSce  and  situation 
of  a  judge  of  the  dewanny  courts  of  adawlet 
is  to  be  filled  by  the  junior  servants  of  the 
company ;  and,  as  the  judicial  emolument  ia 
not  substantially  equal  to  that  of  other  situa- 
tions, the  office  of  a  judge  is  to  be  taken,  as  it 
were  m  (remsttu,  as  a  passage  to  other  offices 
not  of  a  judicial  nature.    As  soon,  therefore, 
as  a  young  man  has  supplied  the  defects  of  hia 
education  by  the  advantage  of  some  experience^ 
be  is  immediately  translated  to  a  totally  differ- 
ent office ;  and  another  young  man  is  substi- 
tuted to  leanij  at  the  expense  of  the  property. 
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tt  Indift,  to  fU  t  vkuation,  which,  when  he 
maybe  qualified  to  all,  he  in  no  longer  to  hold. 

It  ia  in  a  great  measure  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  other  aituations.  They  are  the 
■ttoations  of  great  statesmen,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  worid,  require,  to  fill 
properly,  rather  a  large  converse  with  men  and 
mnch  intercourse  in  life,  than  deep  study  of 
books ;  though  that,  too,  has  its  eminent  ser- 
▼ice.  We  know,  that  in  the  habits  ofciviliv* 
ed  life,  in  cultivated  society,  there  is  imbibed 
by  men  a  good  deal  of  the  solid  practice  of 
goyemment,  of  the  true  maxima  of  state,  and 
every  thing,  that  enables  a  man  to  serve  his 
country.  But  these  men  are  sent  over  to  ex- 
ercise finctions,  at  which  a  statesman  hers 
would  tremble,  without  any  theoretical  study, 
and  without  any  of  that  sort  of  experience, 
which,  in  mixed  societies  of  business  and  con- 
verse, form  men  gradually  and  insensibly  to 
great  afTairs.  Low  cunning,  intrigue  and 
stratagem,  are  soon  acquired  ;  but  manly,  du- 
rable policy,  which  never  sacrifices  the  gene« 
ral  interest  to  a  partial  or  momentary  advan- 
tage, is  not  so  cheaply  formed  in  the  human 
understanding. 

Mr.  Hastings,  in  his  defence  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  defences  ho 
has  made  before  your  lordships,  has  lamented 
his  own  sitwition  in  this  particular.  It  was 
much  to  be  lamented  indeed.  How  far  it  will 
furnish  justification,  extenuation,  or  palliation 
of  his  conduct,  when  we  come  to  examine  that 
conduct,  will  be  seen. 

These  circumstanees  in  the  system  have,  ia 
a  great  degree,  vitiated  and  perverted  what  if 
in  reality,  and  many  things  are  in  reality,  ex- 
cellent in  it.  They  have  rendered  the  appli* 
cation  of  all  correctives  and  remedies  to 
abuse,  at  best,  precarious  in  their  operation. 
The  laws,  that  we  have  made,  the  covenania, 
which  the  company  has  obliged  its  servants  to 
enter  into,  the  occasional  orders  that  have 
been  given,  at  least  ostensibly  good,  all  have 
proved  noxious  to  the  country,  instead  of  beno> 
ficial.  To  illustrate  this  point,  I  beg  leave  to 
observe  to  your  lordships,  that  the  servants  of 
the  company  are  obliged  to  enter  into  that  ser^ 
vice,  not  only  with  an  impression  of  the  gene- 
ral duty,  which  attaches  upon  all  servants,  bat 
are  obliged  to  engage,  in  a  specific  covenant 
with  their  masters,  to  pevibrm  all  the  duties 
described  in  that  covenant  (whidi  are  all  the 
duties  of  their  relation)  under  heavy  ponakiea. 
They  are  bound  to  a  repetition  of  these  cove- 
nants at  every  step  of  their  progress,  fixMB 
vrriter  to  factor,  from  factor  to  junior  merchant, 
iad  firon  junior  merchant  to  aonior 


They  ought,  according  to  die  rule,  to  renew 
these  covenants  at  these  times  by  oomethin^, 
(I  speak  without  offence,)  which  may  be  said 
to  resemble  confirmation  in  the  church.  They 
are  obliged  to  renew  their  obligation  in  par- 
ticular to  receive  no  gifls,  gratuities,  or  pr^ 
sents  whatsoever. 

This  scheme  of  covenants  would  have  been 
vrise  and  proper,  if  it  had  belonged  to  a  jodi* 
cious  order  and  rational  consistent  scheme 
of  discipline.    The  orders  of  the   company 
have  forbidden  their  servants  to  take  any  ex- 
traneous emoluments.    The  act  of  parliament 
has  fulminated  against  them.     Clear  positivo 
laws,  and  clear  positive  private  engagements, 
have  no  exception  of  circumstances  in  them, 
no  difference  quoad  maju$  el  nunut,  but  every 
one,  who  offends  against  the  law,  is  liable  to 
the  law.     The  consequence  is  thb ;— he,  who 
has  deviated  but  an  inch  from   the  straight 
line,  he,  who  has  taken  but  one  penny  of  un- 
lawful emolument — and  all  have  taken  many 
pennies  of  unlawful  emolument— does  not  dare 
to  complain  of  the  most  abandoned  extortion 
and  cruel  oppression  in  any  of  his  fellow-ser- 
vants.   He,  who  has  taken  a  trifle  perhaps  as 
the  reward  of  a  good  action,  is  obliged  to  bo 
silent,  when  he  sees  whole  nations  desolated 
around  him.    The  great  criminal,  at  the  head 
of  the  service,  has  the  laws  in  his  hand;  ho 
b  alwajTs  able  to  prove  the  small  offence,  and 
crush    the  person,   who  has  committed   it. 
This  b  one  grand  source  of  Mr.  Hastings't 
power.     AAer  he  had  got  the  better  of  the 
parliamentary  commission,  no  complaint  from 
any  part  of  the  service  has  appeared  against 
Mr.  Hastings.    He  u  bold  enough  to  state  it 
ts  one  presumption  of  hu  merit,  that  there  has 
been  no  auch  complaint.    No  such  complaint^ 
indeed,  can  exist.    The  spirit  of  the  corps 
wouki,  of  itself,  almost  forbid  it ;  to  which 
spirit  an  informer  b  the  most  odious  and  do* 
testable  of  all  characters,  and  m  hunted  dowo« 
and  has  always  been  hunted  down,  ■■  a  com- 
mon enemy.    But  hero   m  a  new  security. 
Who  can  complain,  or  dares  to  accuse  ?  Tho 
whole  service  b  irregular :  nobody  is  free  front 
small  offences ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  great 
offender  can  always  crush  the  small  one.    If 
you  examine  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings, you  would  imagine,  from  many  expre^ 
•ions  very  deliberately  used  by  him,  that  tho 
company's  service  was  made  out  of  the  very 
fihh  and  dregs  of  human  corruption ;  but,  tf 
Ton  examine  his  conduct  towards  the  oorrapt 
body  he  describes,  you  wooU  imagine  he  he4 
lived  in  the  specolAtive  schemet  of  ritiaauf 
penection. 
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Ha  wmi  fburtMO  yean  at  the  head  of  that 
•ervioe  ;  and  there  is  not  an  instance,  no,  not 
one  single  instance,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  detect  corruption— or  tliat  he  ever,  in  any 
one  single  instance,  attempted  to  punish  it ; 
but  the  whole  service,  with  that  whole  mass  of 
eoormitj,  which  he  attributes  to  it,  slept,  as  it 
were,  at  once  under  hb  terrour  and  his  protec- 
tion ; — under  his  protection,  if  they  did  not 
dare  to  move  against  him  ;  under  terrour,  from 
his  power  to  pluck  out  individuals,  and  make 
a  public  example  of  them,  whenever  he  thought 
6t.  And  therefore  that  service,  under  hit 
guidance  and  influence,  viras,  beyond  even 
what  its  own  nature  disposed  it  to,  a  service 
of  confederacy,  a  service  of  connivance,  a  ser- 
vice composed  of  various  systems  of  guilt,  of 
which  Mr.  Hastings  was  the  head  and  the  pro- 
tector. But  this  general  connivance  he  did  not 
think  sufficient  to  secure  to  him  the  general  sup- 
port of  the  Indian  interest.  He  went  further. 
We  shall  prove  to  your  lordships,  that,  when 
the  company  were  driven  by  shame,  not  by  in- 
clination, to  order  several  prosecutions  against 
delinquents  in  their  service,  Mr.  Hastings,  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  duty  of  his  oflice,— directly 
contrary  to  the  express  and  positive  law  of  the 
court  of  directors,  which  law  parliament  had 
bound  upon  him  as  his  rule  of  action, — not  sap 
Usfied  with  his  long  tacit  connivance,  ventured, 
before  he  1^  his  government  and  among  his  last 
acts,  to  pass  a  general  act  of  pardon  and  in- 
demnity, and  at  once  ordered  the  whole  body 
of  the  prosecutions,  directed  by  his  masters, 
the  company,  to  be  discharged. 

Having  had  fourteen  years  lease  of  conni- 
vance to  bestow,  and  giving,  at  the   end,  a 
general  release  of  all  suits  and  actions,  he 
now  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  a  vast  body 
enriched  by  his  bounties,  connivances  and 
iadeffinities,  and  expects  the  support  of  those, 
whom  he  bad  thus  fully  rewarded,  and  dis- 
charged from  the  pursuit  of  the  laws.    You 
will  find,  in  the  course  of  this  business,  that 
ivhen  charges  have  been  brought  against  him 
of  any  bribery,  corruption,  or  other  malversa- 
tion, his  course  has  been  to  answer  little  or 
Dothbg  to  that  specific  bribery,  corruption,  or 
malversation ;  his  way  has  been  to  call  on  the 
court  of  directors  to  inquire  of  every  servant, 
who  comes  to  Eurof>e,  and  to  say,  whether, 
there  was  any  one  man  in  it,  that  will  give  him 
an  ill  word.    He  has  put  himself  into  a  situa- 
tion,  in  which  he  may  always  safely  call  to  his 
character,  and  will  always  find  himself  utterly 
incapable  of  justifying  his  conduct.    So  far  I 
have  troubled  your  lordships  with  the  system 
of  confederacy  and  connivance,  which,  under 


his  auspices,  was  the  vital  principle  of  afanoil 
the  whole  service. 

There  is  one  member  of  the  service,  whidi 
I  have  omitted ;  but  whether  I  ought  to  havo 
put  it  first,  or,  as  I  do  now,  last,  I  must  con- 
fess I  am  at  some  loss ;  because,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  lowest  (if  any  regular)  part  of 
the  service,  it  is  by  far  the  most  considerable, 
and  the  most  efficient ;  without  a  full  coosi* 
deration  and  explanation  of  which  hardly  any 
part  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  oC 
many  others,  that  may  be  in  his  situation,  caa 
be  fully  understood. 

I  have  given  your  lordships  an  account  of 
writers,  factors,  merchants,  who  exercise  thm 
office  of  judges,  lord  chancellors,  chancellors 
of  the  exchequer,  ministers  of  state,  and  ma- 
nagers of  great  revenues.  But  there  is  another 
description  of  men,  of  noore  importance  thaa 
them  all,  a  description  you  have  oflen  heard  of, 
but  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  explained ; 
I  mean,  the  banyan.  When  the  company's 
service  was  no  more  than  mercantile,  and  the 
servants  were  generally  unacquainted  with 
the  country,  they  used  the  intervention  of  cer- 
tain (actors  among  the  natives,  which  wers 
called  banyans;  we  called  them  so,  because 
they  were  of  tlie  tribe,  or  cast  of  the  banyans 
or  merchants,  the  Indians  being  generally 
distributed  into  trades  according  to  their 
tribes.  The  name  still  continues,  when  the 
functions  of  the  banyans  are  totally  altered. 
The  banyan  is  known  by  other  appellations. 
He  is  called  dewan  or  steward  ;  and,  indeed, 
this  is  a  term  with  more  propriety  applied  to 
him  in  several  of  his  functions.  He  is,  by 
his  name  of  office,  the  steward  of  the  household 
of  the  European  gentleman :  he  has  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  affairs,  and  the  ordering  of  his 
servants.  He  is  himself  a  domestic  servant, 
and  generally  chosen  out  of  that  class  of  na- 
tives, who,  by  being  habituated  to  misery  and 
iubjectbn,  can  submit  to  any  orders,  and  are 
fit  for  any  of  the  basest  services.  Trained 
under  oppression  (it  is  the  true  education)  they 
are  fit  to  oppress  others.  They  serve  an  a)>> 
prenticeship  of  servitude,  to  qualify  them  for 
the  trade  of  tyranny.  They  know  all  the  de- 
vices, all  the  little  frauds,  all  the  artifices  and 
contrivances,  the  whole  pano)>ly  of  the  defei>- 
iive  armour,  by  which  ingenious  slavery  se- 
cures itself  against  the  violence  of  power. 
They  know  all  the  lurking  holes,  all  the  wind- 
ing recesses,  of  the  unfortunate  ;  and  they  hunt 
out  distress  and  misery,  even  to  their  last  re- 
treats. They  have  siii^ered  themselves;  but, 
far  from  being  taught  by  those  suflferings  to  al>> 
.stain  from  rigour,  they  have  only  learned  thp 
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IbtdtMiB  oT  afflicting  their  feHow  ilaTes.  They 
have  the  heat  intelligence  of  what  is  done  in 
England.  The  moment  a  company's  scnrant 
arrivea  in  India,  and  his  English  connccliona 
are  known  to  be  powerful,  some  of  that  clasa 
of  people  immediately  take  possession  of  him, 
as  if  be  were  their  inheritance.  They  have 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  its  affairs  ;  they 
have  money  ;  they  have  the  arts  of  making 
money.  The  gentleman,  who  comes  from 
England,  has  none  of  these ;  he  enters  into 
that  worU,  as  he  enters  into  the  world  at 
large,  naked.  His  portion  ii  great  simpli- 
eity,  great  indigence,  and  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  relieve  himseU*.  The  banyan,  onc« 
in  pesaeasion,  employs  bis  tyranny,  not  only 
•ver  the  native  people  of  his  country,  but 
often  over  the  master  himself,  who  hu  little 
•ther  share  in  the  proceedings  of  his  servant, 
but  in  giving  him  the  ticket  of  his  name  to 
mark,  that  he  is  connected  with,  and  support- 
ed by,  an  European,  who  is  himself  well  con- 
nected and  supported  at  home.  This  is  a 
commission,  which  nothing  can  resist.  From 
(hat  moment  forward,  it  is  not  the  Englishman, 
it  is  the  Mack  banyan,  that  is  the  master.  The 
nominal  master  ollen  lives  from  his  hand.  We 
know  bow  young  men  are  sent  out  of  this  coun- 
try :  we  know  bow  happy  we  are  to  hear  soon, 
that  they  are  no  longer  a  burthen  to  their  friends 
and  parents.  The  banyan  knows  it  too.  He 
•uppUes  the  young  servant  with  money.  He  has 
him  under  bis  power ;  first,  from  the  necessity 
of  emptying  such  a  man;  and  next,  (and 
this  is  the  more  important  o4*  the  two,)  he  has 
tfut  dreadful  power  over  his  master,  which 
overy  creditor  has  over  his  debtor.  Actions, 
the  most  abhorrent  to  his  nature,  he  must  see 
^one  before  his  face ;  and  thousands  and  ihou- 
•ands  worse  are  done  in  his  abaence,  and  he 
dare  not  complain.  The  banyan  extorts,  robe, 
plunders,  and  then  gives  him  just  what  pro- 
portion of  the  spoil  be  pleases.  If  the  roaster 
should  murmur,  the  very  power,  that  was  sent 
over  to  protect  the  people  of  India  firom  these 
very  abuses  (ihe  best  Uiings  being  perverted, 
when  applied  to  unknown  Ejects  and  put  into 
unsuitable  situations) — the  very  laws  of  Eng- 
laj>d,  by  making  the  recovery  of  debts  more 
easy,  infinitely  increase  the  power  of  the  ban- 
yan over  his  master.  Thus  the  Mipreme  court 
of  justice,  the  destined  corrector  of  all  abuses, 
becomes  a  collateral  security  for  that  abomina- 
ble tyranny  exercised  by  the  monicd  banyans 
over  Europeans  as  well  as  the  natives.  So 
that,  while  we  are  here  boasting  of  the  British 
power  in  the  east,  we  are  in  perhaps  mora 
than  half  our  service  nothing  but  the  inierioor 


miserable  instruments  of  the  tyrtonj,  which 
the  lowest  part  of  the  natives  of  India  exncise 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  British  authority,  and 
to  the  ruin  of  all,  that  is  respectable  among 
their  own  countrymen.  They  have  subverted 
the  first  houses,  totally  ruined  and  undone  the 
country,  cheated  and  defrauded  the  revenue  ; 
the  master  a  silent,  sometimes  a  melancholy 
spectator,  until  some  office  of  high  emolument 
has  emancipated  him.  This  has  often  been 
the  true  reason,  that  the  company*s  servants 
in  India,  in  order  to  free  themselves  firom  this 
horrid  and  atrocious  servitude,  are  obliged  to 
become  instruments  of  another  tyranny,  and 
must  prostitute  themselves  to  men  in  power, 
in  order  to  obtain  some  office,  that  may  enable 
them  to  escape  the  servitudes  bek>w,  and  en- 
able them  to  pay  their  debts.  And  thus 
many  have  become  the  instruments  of  Mr. 
Hastings. 

These  banyans  or  dewans  were  originally 
among  the  lower  casts  in  the  country.  But 
now  it  is  true,  that,  after  seeing  the  power 
and  profits  of  these  men  ;  that  there  is  neither 
power,  profession,  nor  occupation  to  be  had, 
which  a  reputable  person  can  exercue,  but 
through  that  channel;  men  of  higher  casts, 
and  bom  to  better  thingn,  have  thrown  them- 
selves into  that  disgraceful  servitude,  have 
become  menial  servants  to  Englishmen,  that 
they  might  rise  by  their  degradation.  But 
whoever  they  are,  or  of  whatever  birth,  they 
have  equally  prostituted  their  integrity ;  they 
have  equally  lost  their  character ;  and,  once 
entered  into  that  course  of  life,  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  best  casts  and  the 
worst  That  system  Mr.  Hastings  confirm- 
ed, established,  increased,  and  made  the  in- 
strument of  the  most  austere  tyranny,  of  the 
basest  peculations,  and  the  most  scandaloua 
and  iniquitous  extortions. 

In  the  description  I  have  given  of  banyans  a 
distinction  is  to  be  made.  Your  londshipo 
must  distinguish  the  banyans  of  the  British 
servants  in  subordinate  situations,  and  tha 
banjrans,  who  are  such  to  persons  in  higher 
authority.  In  the  latter  case  the  banyan  is  in 
strict  subordination,  because  he  may  always 
be  ruined  by  his  superiour ;  whereas  in  the 
former,  it  is  always  in  his  power  to  ruin  his 
nominal  superiour.  It  was  not  through  fear, 
but  voluntarily,  and  not  (or  the  banyan's  pur- 
poses, but  his  own,  Mr.  Hastings  has  brought 
forward  his  banyan.  He  seated  him  in  the 
bouses  of  the  principal  nobility,  and  invested 
him  with  farms  of  the  revenue  ;  be  has  given 
him  enormous  jobs ;  ha  has  put  him  over  tho 
beads  of  a  nobility,  which,  for  their  grandaur, 
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difsitj,  Illicit  almost  be  matcb- 
•d  with' your  Iwtlihipfl.  He  has  made  him 
■opreme  eodeeiastical  judge,  jud||;e  even  of  the 
very  caate,  in  the  pretenraikm  of  the  eeparate 
nileii  and  separate  privileges  of  which  that 
people  exists.  He,  who  has  dominion  over  the 
cast,  has  aa  absolute  power  over  something 
more  than  life  and  fortune. 

Such  is  that  first  or  last  (I  know  not  which 
to  call  it)  order  in  the  company's  service  cal- 
led a  banyan.  The  mutseddies,  clerks,  ac- 
countants, of  Calcutta,  generally  fall  under 
thb  description.  Your  lordships  will  see 
hereafter  the  necessity  of  giving  you,  in  the 
openuig  of  the  case,  an  idea  of  the  situation 
of  a  banyan.  You  will  see,  as  no  English- 
man, properly  speaking,  acts  by  himself,  that 
be  must  be  made  responsible  for  that  person 
called  his  banyan  ;  for  the  power  he  either 
uses  under  him,  or  the  power  he  has  acquired 
over  him.  The  banyan  escapes,  in  the  night 
of  his  complexion  and  situation,  the  inquiry, 
that  a  white  man  cannot  stand  before  in  this 
country.  Through  the  banyans,  or  other  black 
natives,  a  bad  servant  of  the  company  receives 
hk  bribes.  Through  them  he  decides  falsely 
against  the  titles  of  litigants  in  the  court  of 
casts,  or  in  the  offices  of  public  registry. 
Through  them  Mr.  Hastings  has  exercised 
oppressions,  which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  in 
his  own  name,  in  his  own  character,  daring 
as  he  is  (and  he  is  the  most  daring  criminal, 
that  ever  existed)  he  never  would  dare  to  prac- 
tice. Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  iniquities  of 
his  interiour  bad  admin  utration  have  been  per- 
petrated through  these  banyans,  or  other  native 
•gents  and  confklants ;  and  we  shall  show  jrou, 
that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  one  of  them ;  con- 
fiding few  of  his  secrets  to  Europeans,  and 
hardly  any  of  his  instruments,  either  native 
or  European,  knowing  the  secrets  of  each 
other.  This  is  the  system  of  banyanism,  and 
of  concealment,  which  Mr.  Hastings,  instead 
of  eradicating  out  of  the  service,  has  propa- 
gated by  example  and  by  support,  and  enlarg- 
ed by  converting  even  Europeans  into  that 
dark  and  insidious  character. 

I  have  explained,  or  endeavoured  to  explain, 
to  your  lordships  these  circumstances  of  the 
true  spirit,  genius,  and  character,  more  than 
the  ostensible  institutions,  of  the  company's 
service.  I  now  shall  beg  leave  to  bring  before 
you  one  institution,  taken  from  the  mercantile 
constitution  of  the  company,  so  excellent,  that 
I  will  venture  to  say,  that  human  wisdom  has 
never  exceeded  it.  In  this  excellent  institu- 
tion the  counting-house  gave  lessons  to  the 
state.    The  active,  awakened,  and  enlighu 


eaed  principle  of  self-interest  will  provide  a 
better  system  for  the  guard  of  that  imerMt, 
than  the  cold,  drowsy  wisdom  of  those,  who 
provide  for  a  good  out  of  themselves,  ever  con- 
trived for  the  public.     The  plans  sketched  by 
private  prudence  for  private  interest,  the  regu- 
lations by  mercantile  men  for  their  mercantile 
purposes,   when  they  can  be  applied  to   tho 
discipline  and  order  of  the  state,  produce  a 
discipline  and  order,  which  no  state  should  bo 
ashamed  to  copy.     The  company's  mercantile 
regulations    are  admirably  fitted  for   the  go- 
vernment of  a  remote,  large,  disjointed  em- 
pire.   As  merchants,  having  factors  abroad  i« 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  they  have  obliged 
them  to  a   minuteness  and  strictness   of  re- 
gister, and  to  a  regularity  of  correspondence, 
which  no  state  has  ever  used  in  the  same  d^ 
gree  with  regard  So  its  public  ministers.     The 
company  has  made  it  a  fundamental  part  oi 
their  constitut  ion,  that  almost  their  whole  govern- 
ment shall  be  a  written  government.   Your  lord- 
ships will  observe,  in  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ing, the  propriety  of  opening  fully  to  you  this 
circumstance  in  the  government  of  India  ;  that 
is,  thst  the  company's  government  is  a  govern- 
ment of  writing ;  a  government  of  record.    The 
strictest  court  of  justice,  in  its  proceeding,  is 
not  more,  perhaps  not  so  much  a  court  of 
record  as  the  India  company's  executive  ser- 
vice is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  all  its  proceedings. 
In  tho  first  place,  they  oblige   their  servants 
to  keep  a  journal  or  diary  of  all  their  trans- 
actions, public  and  private:  they    are  bound 
to  do  this  by  an  express  covenant.     They  ob- 
lige them,  as  a  corrective  upon  that  diary,  to 
keep  a  letter-book,  in   which  all  their  letters 
are   to  be  regularly  entered.     And  they  are 
bound,  by  the  same  covenant,  to  produce  all 
those  books  upon   requisition,  although   they 
should  be  mixed  with  affairs  concerning  their 
own  private  negotiations  and  transactions  of 
commerce,  or  their  closest  and  most  retired 
concerns  in  private  life.      But,  as  the  great 
corrective   of  all,  they  have  contrived,    that 
every  proceeding   in  public  council  shall  be 
written  : — no  debates  merely  verbal.    The  ar- 
guments, first  or  last,  are  to  be  in  writing,  and 
recorded.  All  other  bodies,  the  Hou.<;e«  of  Lords, 
Commons,  Privy  Council,  Cabinet  Councils  (or 
secret  state  deliberations,  enter  only  resolves, 
decisions,  and  final  resolutions  of  affairs  ;  the 
argument,  the  discussion,  the   dissent,  does 
very  rarely,  if  at  all,  appear.     But  the  com- 
pany has  proceeded  much  further,  and  done 
much  more  wisely,  because  they  proceeded 
upon   mercantile   principles  ;   and  they  have 
provided,  eitlier  by  orders  or  course  of  office, 
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that  aU  ■hall  be  writteoi  the  propotition,  the  malTersatioa.    The  man  of  fraud  iailt  into 

ttrfumaot,  the  dknent.    This  is  not  confined  contradictiont  prevarication,  confusion.    Thia 

to  their  great  council ;  but  this  order  ought  to  hastens,  this  facilitates  conviction.    Besides, 

be  observed,  as  I  conceive,  and  I  see  consi-  time  is  not  allowed  for  corrupting  the  records, 

derable  traces  of  it  in  practice,  in  every  pro-  They  are  6own  out  of  their  hands ;  they  are 

▼incial  council,  whibt  the  provincial  councils  in  Europe ;  they  are  safe  in  the  registers  of 

existed,  and  even  down  to  the  minutest  rami-  the  company ;  perhaps  they  are  under  the  eye 

fication  of  their  service.      These  books,  in  a  of  parliament,  b«9£>re  the  writers  of  them  have 

progression  from  the  lowest  councils  to  the  time  to  invent  an  excuse  for  a  direct  contrary 

highest  presidency,  are  ordered  to  be  trans-  conduct  to  that,  to  which  their  former  pretend- 

mitted,duplicateandtriplicate,  by  every  ship,  ed  principles  applied.      This   is   a  great,  a 

that  sails  to  Europe.    On  this  system  an  able  material  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  con- 

eervant  of  the  company,  and  high  in  their  ser-  pany.    My  lords,  I  do  not  think  it  to  be  much 

▼ice,  has  recorded  his  opinion,  and  strongly  apologized  for,  if  I  repeat,  that  this  is  th« 

expresses  his  sentiments.    Writing  to  the  court  fundamental  regulation  of  that  service;  and 

of  directors,  he  says,  "  It  ought  to  be  remenv-  which,  if  preserved  in  the  first  instance,  as  it 

bered,  that  the  basis,  upon  which  you  rose  to  ought  to  be,  in  official  practice  in  India,  and 

power,  and  have  been  able  to  stand  the  shock  then  used  as  it  ought  to  bo  in  England,  wooki 

of  repeated  convulsions,  has  been  the  accuracy  afford  such  a  nuxle  of  governing  a  great,  fiiH 

and  simplicity  of  mercantile  method,  which  reign,  dispersed  empire,  as  I  will  venture  to  sajy 

makes  every  transaction  in  your  service,  and  few  countries  over  possessed  even  in  govem- 

every  expenditure,  a  matter  of  record."  ing  the  most  limited  and  narrow  jurisdiction. 

My  lords,  this  method  not  only  must  produce  It  was  the  great  business  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
to  them,  if  strictly  observed,  a  more  accurate  policy  to  subvert  this  great  political  edifice, 
idea  of  the  nature  of  their  affairs,  and  the  na-  His  first  mode  of  subverting  it  was  by  com- 
ture  of  their  expenditures,  but  it  must  afford  manding  the  public  ministers,  paid  by  the 
them  no  trivial  opportunity  and  means  of  know-  company,  to  deliver  their  correspondence  upon 
ing  the  true  characters  of  their  servants,  their  tlie  most  critical  and  momentous  affairs  to  him, 
capacities,  their  ways  of  thinking,  the  turn  and  in  order  to  be  suppressed  and  destroyed  al 
bias  of  their  minds.  If  well  employed,  and  his  pleasure.  To  support  him  in  this  plan  of 
but  a  little  improved,  the  East-India  Company  spoliation,  he  has  made  a  mischievous  dis- 
possessed an  advantage  tmknown  before  to  the  tinction  in  public  business  between  public  and 
chief  of  a  remote  government.  In  the  most  private  correspondence.  The  company's  or- 
remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  the  minutest  ders  and  covenants  made  none.  There  are, 
parts  of  a  remote  service,  every  thing  came  readily  I  admit,  thousands  of  occasions,  in 
before  the  principal  with  a  domestic  accuracy  which  it  is  not  proper  to  divulge  promiscuously 
and  local  fiimiliarity.  It  was  in  the  power  of  a  private  correspondence,  though  on  publio 
a  director,  sitting  in  London,  to  form  an  accu-  affairs,  to  the  world  ;  but  there  u  no  occcasiotti 
rate  judgment  of  every  incident,  that  hap-  in  which  it  is  not  a  necessary  duty,  on  requi* 
pened  upon  the  Ganges  and  the  Giogra.  sition,  to  communicate  your  correspondeiKe, 

The  use  of  this  recorded   system  did  not  to  those,  who  form  the  paramount  government, 

consist  only  in  the  facility  of  discovering  what  on  whose  interests,  and  on  whose  concerns, 

the  nature  of  their  affairs,  and  the  character  and  under  whose  authority,  this    correspon* 

and  capacity  of  their  servants,  was ;  but  it  dence  has  been  carried  on.    The  very  saroa 

fumishud  the  means  of  detecting  their  miscon-  reasons,  which  require  secrecy  with  regard  to 

duct ;  frequently  of  proving  it  too,  and  of  pro-  others,  demand  the  freest  communication  to 

ducing  the  evidence  to  it  judicially  under  their  them.   But  Mr.  Hastings  has  estalilished  prin* 

own  hands.      For  your  lordships   must  have  ciples  of  confidence  and  secrecy  towards  him* 

observed,  that  it  is  rare  indeed,  that,  in  a  self,  which  have  cut  off  all  confidence  between 

continued  course  of  evil  practices,  any  uniform  the  directors  and  their  ministers,  and  effecto- 

meihod  of  proceeding  will  serve  the  purposes  ally  kept  them  at  least  out  of  the  secret  of 

of  the  delinquent.     Innocence  is  plain,  direct  (heir  own  affairs. 

and  simple :  guilt  is  a  crooked,  intricate,  in-  Without  entering  into  all  the  practices,  bv 
constant  and  various  thing.  The  imquitoua  which  he  has  attempted  to  maim  the  company  a 
job  of  to-day  may  be  covered  by  specious  records,  I  shall  state  one  more  to  your  lord- 
reasons  ;  but  when  the  job  of  iniquity  of  to-  ships ;  that  b,  his  avowed  appointment  of  ^>ifla 
morrow  succeeds,  the  reasons,  that  have  colour-  and  onder-agents,  who  shsiU  carry  on  the  rani 
•d  the  first  crime,  may  expose  the  aeoond  atate  busineaa,  while  there  are  public  and  o»> 
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tamible  &g«nts,  who  ar«  not  in  the  wcret. 
The  correepofidence  of  thoee  private  aj^nu 
he  holds  in  his  own  hands,  cocniminicates  u 
he  thinks  proper,  but  mont  commonly  withholds. 
There  remains  nothing  for  the  directors  but  the 
riiell  and  husk  of  a  dry,  formal,  official  corre> 
•poodence,  which  neither  means  any  thing,  not 
was  intended  to  mean  any  thing. 

These  are  eome  of  the  methods,  by  which 
he  has  defeated  the  purposes  of  the  excellent 
institution  of  a  recorded  administration.  But 
there  are  cases  to  be  brought  before  this  court, 
in  which  he  has  laid  the  axe  at  once  to  the  root ; 
which  was,  by  delegating  out  of  his  own  hands 
a  great  department  of  the  powers  of  the  com- 
pany, which  he  was  himself  bound  to  execute, 
to  a  board,  which  was  not  bound  to  record  their 
deliberations  with  the  same  strictnen  as  he 
himself  was  bound.  He  appointed  of  his  own 
naurped  authority  a  board  for  the  adminiatra> 
tton  of  the  revenue,  the  members  of  which  were 
expressly  dispensed  from  recording  their  di«- 
•ents,  until  they  chose  it ;  and  in  that  office,  as 
in  a  great  gulf,  a  moat  important  part  of  the 
company's  transactions  hai  been  buried. 

Notwithstanding  his  unwearied  pains  in  the 
work  of  spoliation,  some  precious  fragments 
are  leA,  which  we  ou^fht  infinitely  to  value ; 
by  whidi  we  may  learn,  and  lament,  the  loss 
of  what  he  has  destroyed.  If  it  were  not  for 
thoee  inestimable  fragments  and  wrecks  of  the 
recorded  government,  which  have  been  saved 
from  the  destruction,  which  Mr.  Hastings  in- 
tended for  them  all,  the  most  shameful  enormi- 
ties, that  have  ever  dbgraccd  a  government, 
or  harassed  a  people,  would  only  be  known  in 
this  country  by  secret  whispers,  and  unauthen- 
ticated  anecdotes:  the  disgracers  of  govern- 
ment, the  vexers  and  afflicters  of  mankind, 
instead  of  being  brought  before  an  awful 
public  triounal,  might  have  been  honoured  with 
the  highest  distinctions  and  rewards  their 
country  has  to  bestow ;  and  sordid  bribery, 
base  peculation,  iron-handed  extortion,  fierce, 
unrelenting  tyranny,  might  themselves  have 
been  invested  with  thoee  sacred  robes  of  jus- 
tice, before  which  this  day  they  have  cause  to 
tremble. 

Mr.  Hastings,  sensible  of  what  he  suffers 
from  this  register  of  acts  and  opinions,  has 
endeavoured  to  discredit  and  ruin  what  re- 
mains of  it.  He  refuses,  in  his  defence  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  letters  to  the  court  of 
directors,  in  various  writings  and  declarations, 
he  refuses  to  be  tried  by  his  own  recorded 
declarations;  he  refuses  to  be  bound  by  his 
own  opinions,  delivered  under  his  own  hand. 
He  knows,  that  he  and  the  record  cannot 


exist  together.  He  knows,  that  what  nmtim 
of  the  written  constitution,  which  he  has  not 
destroyed,  is  enough  to  destroy  him.  He 
claims  a  privilege  of  systematic  inconstancy ; 
a  privilege  of  prevarication ;  a  privilege  of 
contradiction  ;  a  privilege  of  not  only  changing 
his  conduct,  but  the  principles  of  his  conduct, 
whenever  it  suits  his  occasions.  But  I  hope 
your  lordships  will  show  tlie  destroyers  of  that 
wise  constitution,  and  the  destroyers  of  thoso 
records,  which  are  to  be  the  securities  against 
malversation  in  office,  the  discoverers  and 
avengers  of  it,  that  whoever  destroys  the  dis- 
coverer establishes  the  iniquity ;  that,  there- 
fore, your  lordships  will  bind  him  to  his  own 
declarations,  given  on  record  under  his  own 
hand ;  that  you  will  say  to  this  tmfaithful  ser- 
vant of  the  company  what  was  said  to 
another  unfaithful  person,  upon  a  (ar  lem 
occasion,  by  a  far  greater  authority,  "out  of 
thy  own  naouth  will  I  judge  thee,  thou  widud 
■ervant." 

Having  gone  through  what  I  have  been 
instructed  might  be  necessary  to  state  to  your 
lordships  concerning  the  company's  constitu- 
tion, I  mean  the  real  inside,  and  not  the  shell, 
of  its  constitution ;  having  stated  the  abuses, 
that  existed  in  it;  having  stated  how  Mr. 
Hastings  endeavoured  to  per|)etuate  and  lo 
increase  and  to  profit  of  the  abuse,  and  how  ha 
has  systematically  endeavoured  to  destroy,  and 
has  in  some  instances  in  fact  destroyed,  many 
things  truly  excellent  in  that  constitution  ;  if 
I  have  not  wasted  your  time  in  explanation  of 
matters,  that  you  are  already  well  acquainted 
with,  I  sliall  next  beg  leave  to  state  to  you  the 
abuse  in  some  particulars  of  the  other  part  of 
the  public  authority,  which  the  company  ac- 
quired over  the  natives  of  India  in  virtue  of  the 
royal  charter  of  the  present  Mogul  emperour, 
in  the  year  1766. 

My  lords,  that  you  may  the  better  judge  of 
Ae  abuse  Mr.  Hastings  has  made  of  the 
powers  vested  in  him,  it  will  be  expedient  to 
consider  a  little,  who  the  people  are,  to  whose 
prejudice  he  has  abused  these  powers.  ]  shall 
explain  this  point  with  as  much  brevity  as  is 
consistent  witli  the  dbtinctness,  with  which 
I  mean  to  bring  the  wholu  before  your  lord- 
riiips ;  and  1  beg  to  observe  to  you,  that  this 
previous  discourse,  rather  explanatory  than 
accusatorial  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  is 
meant  rather  lo  elucidate  the  nature  of  tho 
matter  to  come  before  you  in  regular  charges, 
than  as  proof  of  the  charges  themselves. 

I  know,  that  a  good  deal  of  latitude  is  allow- 
ed to  advocates,  when  opening  a  cause  in  s 
private  court,  to  indulge  themselves  in  their 
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murratiTet  Wiiding  to  the  charges  th«y  intend 
to  brinf .  Thej  are  not  always  called  to  tho 
atrictest  account  fiMrsuch  prefatory  matter,  bo- 
cauae  the  court,  when  it  comes  to  judge,  sifla 
and  distinguishes  it  from  the  points  to  be  strictly 
proved,  and  on  whose  merits  the  cause  relies. 

But  I  wish  your  lordships  to  know,  that, 
with  the  high  opinion  I  have  of  your  gravity, 
(and  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  conceive  a 
bigher,)  and  sensible  of  the  weight  of  those  I 
represent  at  this  place,  namely,  the  Comrooos 
of  Great  Britain,  I  should  be  sorry,  that  any 
one  substantial  fkct,  even  in  this  explanatory 
opening,  or  even  the  colour  of  the  fact,  should 
be  alleged,  which,  when  called  upon,  I  should 
not  be  ready  to  make  good  to  you  by  proof:  I 
mean,  by  proof  adapted  to  its  nature  ;  public 
opinion  by  evidence  of  public  opinion;  by 
record  that,  to  which  record  is  applicable  ;  by 
oral  testimony  things,  to  which  oral  testimony 
alone  can  be  produced ;  and  last  of  all,  that, 
which  is  matter  of  historic  proof,  by  historic 
evidence.  This  I  hope  to  do  with  the  usual 
allowance  to  erroura  and  mistake,  which  is 
the  claim  of  human  infirmity. 

Then,  my  lords,  two  distinct  people  inhabit 
India.  Two  sorts  of  people  inhabit  the  same 
country,  as  totally  distinct  from  each  other  in 
eharacterii  lives,  opinions,  prejudices,  and 
Banners,  aa  the  inhabitants  of  countries  moat 
reoMie  iirom  each  other.  For  both  of  these 
descriptionB  Mr.  Hastings  was  bound  to  pro- 
ride  equally,  agreeable  to  the  terms  of  the 
charter,  which  the  company  received  from  the 
lawful  governing  power  of  that  country  ;— a 
Starter  received  at  its  own  solicitation ;—« 
charter,  not  forced  upon  us  by  a  superiour 
power,  but  given  at  the  immediate  solicitation 
of  the  principal  servants  belonging  to  the  cooh 
pany;— a  charter  solemnly  accepted  by  the 
company ;  and  by  them,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say, 
little  regarded ;  or,  at  least,  little  regarded  by 
their  principal  servants. 

My  lords,  the  first  description  of  people,  who 
are  subjected  virtually  to  the  British  empire 
through  those  mediums,  which  I  have  describ- 
ed to  you,  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  Hin- 
doslan,  who  have  in  all  time,  and  beyond  all 
tho  eras,  which  we  use,  (I  mean  alwajrs  the 
two  grand  eras  excepted,)  been  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  and  propnetors  of  that  country; 
with  manners,  religion,  custonns,  and  usages 
appropriated  to  themselves,  and  little  resem- 
bling those  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  This  de- 
scription of  men  iff  commonly  called  GrentAs. 
The  syjitcm  and  principle  of  that  government 
is  locality.  Their  laws,  their  maooars,  their 
religion,  are  all  locaL 


Their  legislator,  whoever  he  was,  (ibr  who 
he  was  is  a  matter  lost  in  the  mists  of  a  moat 
obscure  antiquity,)  had  it  as  a  great  leading 
principle  of  his  policy  to  connect  the  peopla 
with  their  soil.    Accordingly,  by  one  of  thoaa 
anomalies,  which  a  larger  acquaintance  with 
our  species  daily  discovers,  and  which  periiaps 
an  attentive  reflection  might  explain  in  the 
nature  of  man,  this  aboriginal  people  of  India, 
who  are  the  softest  in  their  manners  of  any  of 
our  race,  approaching  almost  to  feminine  ten- 
derness, who  are  formed  constitutionally  bene- 
volent, and,  in  many  particulars,  made  tofiHa 
larger  circle  of  benevolence  than  our  morale 
take  in,  who  extend  their  good-will   to  tho 
whole  animal  creation; — these  people  are,  oC 
all  nations,  the  most  unaHiable  to  any  oUiar 
part  of  mankind.    They  caimot — the  higbeet 
orders  of  them,  at  least,  cannot  come  into  con- 
tact with  any  other.     That  bond,  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  instruments  of  society,  and  which, 
supporting  the  individual,  connects  the  speciesy 
can  have  no  existence  with  thom — I  mean  the 
convivial  bond.    That  race  can  be  held  to  no 
other  by  that  great  link  of  life.    No  HindA 
can  mix  at  meals  even  with  those,  on  whom 
he  depends  for  the  meat  he  eats.    This  cii^ 
cumstance  renders  it  difficult  for  us  to  enter 
with  due  sympathy  into  their  concerns,  or  ibr 
them  to  enter  into  ours,  even  when  we  meat 
on  the  same  ground.    But  there  are  other  cii^ 
cumstances,  which  render  our  intercourse,  m 
our  mutual  relation,  very  full  of  diflkulty.    The 
sea  is  between  us.    The  mass  of  that  element, 
which,  by  appearing  to  disconnect,  unites  man- 
kind, is  to  them  a  forbidden  road.    It  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed  between  you  and  them — nd 
so  much  that  elementary  gulf,  but  that  gulf, 
which  manners,  opinions  and  laws  have  radi- 
cated in  the  very  nature  of  the  people.    Nooe 
of  their  high  cnsts,  without  great  danger  to  hia 
situation,  religion,  rank  and  estimation,  can 
ever  pass  the  sea  ;  and  this  forbids,  ibr  ever, 
all  direct  communication  between  that  country 
and  this.    That  material  and  affecting  circum- 
stance, my  lords,  makes  it  ten  times  more 
necessary,  since  they  cannot  come  to  ua,  to 
keep  a  strict  eye  upon  all  pers(Mis,  who  go  to 
them.    It  imposes  upon  us  a  stricter  duty  lo 
guard,  with  a  firm  and  powerful  rigilaooe, 
those,  whose  principles  of  conscience  weaksn 
their  principles  of  self-defence.    If  we  under- 
take to  govern  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  coun- 
try, we  roust  govern  them  upon  their  own  prin* 
ciples  and  maxims,  and  not  upon  ours.    We 
must  not  think  to  force  them  into  the  narrow 
circle  of  our  ideas ;  we  roust  extend  ours  lo 
lake  in  their  system  of  opinions  and  ritea,  end 
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Ilia  peewkiai  which  renih  finoa  both;  all 
change  on  their  part  it  absolutely  impracti- 
cable. We  hare  roore  versatility  of  character 
and  manners,  and  it  is  we,  who  must  conform. 
We  know  what  the  empire  of  opinion  is  in 
human  nature.  1  had  almost  said,  that  the  law 
of  opinion  was  human  nature  itseIC  It  is, 
however,  the  strongest  principle  in  the  coon- 
positien  of  the  frame  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
more  of  the  happiness  and  unhappiness  of  man- 
kind resides  in  that  inward  principle,  than  in  all 
external  circumstances  put  together.  But  if 
such  is  the  empire  of  opinion  even  among  us, 
it  has  a  pure,  unrestrained,  complete,  and 
despotic  power  among  them.  The  variety  of 
balanced  opinions  in  our  minds  weakens  the 
force  of  each  ;  for  in  Europe,  sometimes,  the 
laws  of  religion  differ  from  the  laws  of  the 
land ;  sometimes,  tlie  laws  of  the  land  differ 
finom  our  laws  of  honour ;  our  laws  of  honour 
are  full  of  caprice,  differing  from  those  other 
laws,  and  sometimes  differing  from  themselves : 
but  there  the  laws  of  religion,  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  the  laws  of  honour,  are  all  united 
and  consolidated  in  one  invariable  system,  and 
bind  men  by  eternal  and  indissoluble  bonds  to 
the  rules  of  what,  among  tliem,  is  called  his 
etui. 

It  may  be  necessary  just  to  state  to  your 
lordships  what  a  eaal  is.  The  GcntO  people, 
from  the  oldest  time,  have  been  distributed 
into  various  orders,  all  <^  them  hereditary: 
tfiese  family  orders  are  called  casts ;  these 
casts  are  the  fundamental  part  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  GentO  commonwealth,  both  in 
their  church  and  in  their  state. 

Your  k>rdships  are  bom  to  hereditary  ho> 
BOOTS  in  the  chief  of  your  houses.  The  rest 
nil  with  the  people.  With  the  GentOs,  they, 
who  are  bom  noble,  can  never  fall  into  any 
mcond  rank.  They  are  divided  into  four 
orders ;  the  Brahmins,  the  Chittery,  the  Bice, 
And  the  Soodur,  with  many  subdivisions  in 
each.  An  eternal  barrier  is  placed  between 
them.  The  higher  cannot  pass  into  the  lower ; 
Iho  lower  cannot  rise  into  the  higher.  They 
have  all  their  appropriated  rank,  place,  and 
situation,  and  their  appropriated  religion  too; 
which  is  essentially  different  in  its  rites  and 
ceremonies,  sometimes  in  its  object,  in  each 
of  thoso  casts.  A  n»an,  who  is  born  in  the 
highest  cast,  which  at  once  tmites  what  wouM 
be  tantamount,  in  this  country,  to  the  dignity 
of  the  peerage,  and  the  eiuiobled  sanctity  of 
the  Episcopal  character ;— the  Brahmin,  who 
sustains  these  characters,  if  he  loses  his  cast, 
does  not  fall  into  an  inferiour  order,  the  Chit* 
t«7»  the  Bice,  or  the  Soodur,  blithe  is  thrown 


at  once  out  of  aU  ranks  of  society.  He  fie  pre- 
cipitated from  the  proudest  elevation  of  re- 
•ptBCt  and  honour  to  a  bottomless  abyss  of  ooa- 
Icmpt;  from  glory  to  infamy;  from  purity  (• 
pollution;  from  sanctity  to  pro&nation.  No 
honest  occupation  u  open  to  him.  His  chil- 
dren are  no  longer  his  children.  Their  parent 
loses  that  name.  The  conjugal  bond  is  die- 
solved.  Few  survive  this  most  terrible  of  all 
calamities.  To  speak  to  an  Indian  of  this 
cast  is  to  speak  to  him  of  his  all. 

But  the  rule  of  cast  has,  with  them,  given 
one  power  more  to  fortune,  than  the  mannera 
of  any  other  nation  were  ever  known  to  do. 
For  it  iB  singular,  the  cast  may  be  lost,  not 
only  by  certain  voluntary  crimes,  but  by  cer^ 
tain  involuntary  sufferings,  disgraces,  and  pol- 
lutions, that  are  utterly  out  of  their  power  to 
prevent.  Those,  who  have  patiently  submit- 
ted to  imprisonment— tJioee,  who  have  not 
flinched  Crora  the  scourge — those,  who  bare 
been  as  mimoved  as  marble  under  torture— 
thoee,  who  have  laughed  at  the  menaces  of 
death  itself— have  instantly  given  way,  when 
it  has  been  attempted  to  subject  them  to  any 
of  those  pollutions,  by  which  they  lose  cast. 
To  this  cast  they  are  bound  by  all  laws  of  all 
descriptions,  human  and  divine  ;  and  invete- 
rate usage  has  radicated  it  in  tliem  to  a  depths 
and  with  an  adhesion,  with  which  no  other 
known  prejudice  has  been  known  to  exist. 
Tyranny  is,  therefore,  armed  sgainst  them 
with  a  greater  variety  of  weapons  than  are 
found  in  its  ordinary  stores. 

This,  among  a  thousand  other  considerations, 
■peaks  to  us  in  very  authoritative  language, 
with  what  care  and  circumspection  we  ought 
to  handle  people  so  delicate.  In  the  course 
of  this  trial  your  lordships  will  see  with  hor- 
tour  tho  use,  which  Mr.  Hastings  made, 
through  several  of  his  wicked  and  abominablo 
instruments,  chosen  from  the  natives  them- 
selves, of  these  superadded  means  of  oppres- 
sion. I  shall  prove,  in  the  course  of  this  trial, 
that  he  has  put  his  own  menial  domestic  ser- 
vant—a wretch  totally  dependent — a  wretch 
grossly  ignorant — the  common  instrument  of 
his  bribery  and  peculation  ; — he  has  enthroned 
him,  I  say,  on  the  first  seat  of  ecclesiastical 
jinisdiction,  which  was  to  decide  upon  the 
casts  of  all  those  people,  including  their  rank, 
their  fiuiiily,  their  honour,  and  their  happiness 
here,  and,  in  their  judgment,  their  salvation 
hereafler.  Under  the  awe  of  this  power,  no 
man  dared  to  breathe  a  raurmer  against  his 
tyranny.  Fortified  in  this  security,  he  says. 
Who  compkuns  of  me  ? — ^No,  none  of  us  dare 
complain  of  you,  says  the  trembling  GentA. 
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No!  your  menia]  •errant  hat  my  cast  in  hia  circumstance,  in  which  all  the  institnCiona  of 

power.     I  ahall  not  trouble  your  lordships  with  mankind  in  other  respects  show  their  weakness, 

mentioning  others  ;  it  was  enough,  that  Canto  They  have   existed,  when  the  country  has 

Baboo,  and  Ginga  Giovind  Sing,   names,   to  been  otherwise  subdued.     This  alone  fumishe* 

which  your  lordships  are  to  be  familiarized  full  proof,  that  there  must  be  some  powerful 

hereaAer  ; — it  is   enough,  that  those  persona  influence  resulting  fix)m  them  beyond  all  our 

had  the  cast  and  character  of  all  the  people  little  fashionable  theories  upon  such  subjects, 

of  Bengal  in  their  hands.    Through  them  he  The  second  consideration  in  the  GentO  io- 

has  taken  effectual  security  against  all  con^  stitutions  is  their  beneficial  efiocts,  moral  and 

plaint.     Your  lordships  will  hence  discern  how  civil.     The  policy,  civil  or  religious,  or,  as 

Tery  necessary  it  is  become,  that  some  other  theirs  is,  composed  of  both,  that  makes  a  peo- 

personage  should  intervene,  should  take  upon  pie  happy,  and  a  state  flourishing,  (putting  fur> 

him  their  representation,  and  by  his  freedom  ther  and  higher  considerations  out  of  the  way^ 

and  his  power  should  supply  the  defects  ari-  which  are  not  now  before  us,)  must  undoubt- 

sing  from  their  servitude  and  their  impotence,  ediy,  so  hr  as  human  considerations  prevail, 

The  Commons  of  Crreat  Britain  charge  them-  be  a  policy  wisely  conceived  in  any  schema 

selves  with  this  character.  of  government.     It  is  confirmed  by  all  obaer- 

My  lords,  these  GentiH  people  are  the  original  vation,  that,  where   the  HindQ  religion  has 

people  of  Hindostan.     They  are  still,  beyond  been  established,  that  country  has  been  flou» 

comparison,  the  most  numerous.    Fatilts  this  rishing.   We  have  seen  some  patterns  remain* 

nation  may  have  ; — but  God  forbid  we  should  ing  to  this  day.     The  very  country,  which  »■ 

pam  judgment  upon  people,  who  framed  their  to  be  the  subject  of  your  lordships  judicial  io« 

laws  and  institutions  prior  to  our  insect  origin  of  quiry,  is  an  instance,  by  an  entire  diange  of 

yesterday.     With  all  the  faults  of  their  nature,  government,  of  the   different  effects  resulting 

and  errours  of  their  institutions,  their  institu-  from  the  rapacity  of  a  foreign  hand,  and  the 

lions,  which  act  as  powerfully  on  their  natures,  paternal,  lenient,  protecting  arm  of  a  native 

have  two  material  characteristics,  which  entitle  government,  formed  on  the  long  connection  of 

them  to  respect : — first,  great  force  and  stability ;  prejudice  and  power.    1  shall  give  you  its  state 

and  next,  excellent  moral  and  civil  effects.  Their  wider  the  HindQ   government  from  a   book 

Btahility  has  been  proved  by  their  holding  on  an  written  by  a  very  old  servant  of  the  company, 

uniform  tenour  for  a  duration  commensurate  to  whose  authority  is  of  the  greater  weight,  a» 

all  the  empires  with  which  history  has  made  us  the  very  destruction  of  all  this  scheme  of  gQ>» 

acquainted  ;  and  they  still  exist  in  a  green  old  vemment  is  the  great  object  of  the  author, 

age,  with  all  the  reverence  of  antiquity,  and  with  The  author,  Mr.  Holwell,  divides  the  oouik 

all  the  passion,  that  people  have  to  novelty  and  try  of  Bengal  uito  its  different  provinces.    H» 

change.    They  have  stood  firm  on  their  antient  supposes  what  they  then  paid  to  the  supreaie> 

base — they  have  cast  their  roots  deep  in  their  government ;  he  supposes  what  the  comtry  ia. 

native  soil ;   perhaps  because  they  have  never  capable  of  yielding  ;    and  his  project  is  ttv 

spread  them  any  where  else  than  in  their  native  change  entirely  the  application  of  the  reveooee* 

soil.  Their  blood,  their  opinions,  and  the  soil  of  of  the  country,  and  to  secure  the  whole  intOr 

their  country,  make  one  consistent  piece  ;  ad-  the   hands  of  government.     In    enureeratinfi 

mitting  no  mixture,  no  adulteration,  no  im-  these  provinces,  at  last  he  cornea  to  the  pro* 

provement:    accordingly,   their  religion    has  vince  of  Burdwan. 

made  no  converts ;  their  dominion  has  made  "  In  truth  (says  this  author)  it  woukl  be  i^ 

DO  conquests ;  but,  in  proportion  as  their  laws  most  cruelty  to  molest  this  happy  people ;  (or  iifc 

and  opinions  were  concentred  within  them-  this  district  are  the  only  vestiges  of  the  beauty,, 

selves,  and  hindered  from  spreading  abroad,  parity,  piety,  regularity,  equity,  and  atrittueae' 

they  have  doubled  their  force  at  home.    They  of  the  antient  Hindostan  government.    Her»' 

have  existed  in  spite  of  Mahomedan  and  Por-  the  property,  as  well  as  the  liberty,  of  the  peo> 

tugtirse  bigotry  ;    in  spite  of  Tartarian  and  pie  are  inviolate.    Here  no  robberiea  are  heard 

Arabian  tyranny ;  in  spite  of  all  the  fury  of  of,  either  public  or  private.     The  travellei^ 

successive  foreign  conquest;  in  spite  of  a  more  either  with  or  without  merdiandise,  beeoaaeg 

formidable  foe— -the  avarice  of  the  Engliah  do>  the  immediate  care  of  the  government,  whieb 

minion.  allots  him   guards,  without  any  expenee,  to 

I  have  spoken  now,  my  lords,  of  what  their  coaduct  him  from  stage  to  stage ;  and  these 

principles  are  ; — their  laws  and  religious  in-  are  aooocmtable  for  the  aafky  uid  aoeomme- 

siitutions,  in  point  of  force  and  stability:    I  dation  of  his  person  and  effects.    At  the  end 

have  given  instances  of  their  force  in  the  rery  of  the  6rit  stafe  he  is  delrrsrad  over,  with 
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certain  benevolent  formeluiea,  to  the  gnardi  Off 
the  neit,  who,  efler  interroi^eting  the  traveller 
as  to  the  uiage  he  had  received  in  his  journey, 
dismiss  the  first  guard  wiih  a  written  certi- 
ficate of  their  behaviour,  and  a  receipt  for  the 
traveller  and  his  effects ;  which  certificate  and 
receipt  sre  retumaUe  to  the  comraanding  offi- 
cer of  the  first  stage,  who  registers  the  same, 
and  regularly  reports  it  to  the  rajah." 

"  In  this  form  the  traveller  is  passed  through 
the  country  ;  and  if  he  only  passes,  he  is  not 
miffered  to  be  at  any  expense  for  food,  acooro- 
■MMfauion,  or  carriage  for  his  merchandise  or 
bsiggage ;  but  it  is  otherwise  if  he  is  permitted 
to  make  any  residence  in  one  place  above 
three  days,  unless  occasioned  by  sickness,  or 
any  unavoidable  accident.  If  any  thing  is 
lost  in  this  district,  for  instance  a  bag  of 
noney  or  other  valuables,  the  person,  who  finds 
it,  hangs  it  upon  the  next  tree,  and  gives  notice 
to  the  nearest  chowkey,  or  place  of  guard  ;  the 
officer  of  which  orders  immediate  publication 
cf  the  same  by  beat  of  tomtom  or  drum." 

These,  my  lords,  are  the  effects  universally 
produced  by  the  HindQ  polity  thro«ighout  that 
vast  region,  before  it  was  distorted  and  put  out 
of  frame  by  the  barbarism  of  foreign  conquests. 
Some  choice  reserved  spots  continued  to  flou- 
rish under  it  to  the  year  1756.  Some  remain- 
ed till  Mr.  Hastings  obtained  the  means  of 
utterly  defacing  them.  Such  was  the  prospect 
of  Benares  under  the  happy  government  of 
Bulwant  Sing.  Such  was  the  happy  state  of 
the  same  Benares  in  the  hsppy  days  of  Cheit 
Sing,  until  in  the  year  1781  Mr.  Hastings 
introduced  hi$  reform  into  that  country. 

Having  stated  the  general  outline  of  the 
manners  of  the  original  people  of  Hindostan  ; 
having  stated  the  general  principles  of  their 
policy,  which  either  prohibit  connection,  or 
oblige  us  to  a  connection  very  different  from 
what  we  have  hitherto  used  towards  them,  I 
shall  leave  it  to  your  lordships'  judgment, 
whether  you  will  suffer  such  fair  monuments 
of  wisdom  and  benevolence  to  be  defaced  by 
the  rapacity  of  your  govemours.  T  hope  I 
have  not  gone  out  of  my  way  to  bring  before 
you  any  circumstance  relative  to  the  GentO 
religion  and  manners,  further  than  as  they  re- 
late to  the  spirit  of  our  government  over  them ; 
for  though  there  never  was  such  food  for  tho 
curiosity  of  the  human  mind,  as  is  found  in  tho 
manners  of  this  people,  I  pass  it  totally  over. 

I  wish  to  divide  this  preliminary  view  into 
six  periods ;  and  your  lordships  wiD  consider 
that  of  the  Hindfis,  which  I  have  now  men- 
tioned, as  the  first  era. 

The  second  era  is  an  era  of  great  misfor- 


tune to  that  country,  and  to  the  world  ia 
ral ;  I  mean,  the  time  of  the  prophet  Mahomed. 
The  enthusiasm,  which  animated  his  first 
followers,  the  deipotic  power,  which  religkin 
obtained  through  that  enthusiasm,  and  the 
advantages,  derived  from  both,  over  the  ener- 
vated great  empires,  aud  broken,  disunited 
lesser  governments  of  the  world,  extended  the 
influence  of  that  proud  and  domineering  sect 
fiom  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the  banks 
of  the  Loire. 

This  second  period  is  the  era  of  the  Arabs. 
These  people  made  a  great  and  lasting  impres- 
sion on  India.  They  established,  very  early, 
Mahomedan  sovereigns  in  all  parts  of  it ;  par> 
ticularly  in  tho  kingdom  of  E^engal,  whidi  is 
the  principal  object  of  our  present  inquiry. 
They  held  that  kingdom,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  under  a  dynasty  of  thirty-tluree  kings ; 
having  begim  thuir  conquest,  and  founded 
their  dominion  in  Bengal,  not  very  long  after 
the  time  of  their  prophet. 

These  people,  when  they  first  settled  ia 
India,  attempted  with  the  ferocious  arm  of 
their  prophetic  sword  to  change  the  religion 
and  manners  of  that  country;  but  at  length 
perceiving,  that  their  cnielly  wearied  out 
itself,  and  never  could  touch  the  constancy  of 
the  sufferers,  they  permitted  the  native  people 
of  the  country  to  remain  in  quiet,  and  lefl  the 
Mahomedan  religion  to  operate  upon  them 
as  it  could  by  appealing  to  tho  ambition  or 
avarice  of  the  great,  or  by  taking  the  fower 
people,  who  have  lost  their  casts,  into  this 
new  sect ;  and  thus,  from  tlie  refine  of  the 
GentO,  increasing  the  bounds  of  the  Maho> 
medan  religion.  They  lefl  many  of  the  an- 
tient  rajahs  of  the  country  possessed  of  an 
inferiour  sovereignty ;  and,  where  tlie  strength  , 
of  the  country  or  other  circumstances  would 
not  permit  this  subordination,  they  suffered 
them  to  continue  in  a  separate  state,  ap- 
proaching to  independence,  if  not  wholly  in- 
dependent. 

The  Mahomedans,  during  the  period  of  the 
Arabs,  never  expelled  or  destroyed  the  native 
Gent(i  nobility,  zemindars,  or  landhoklers  <^ 
the  country.  They  all,  or  almost  all,  remain- 
ed fixed  in  their  places,  properties,  and  dig- 
nities; and  the  shadows  of  several  of  them 
remain  under  our  jurisdiction. 

Tho  next,  which  is  the  third  era,  is  an  era 
the  HKMre  necessary  to  observe  upon,  because 
Mr.  Hastings  has  made  many  applications  to  it 
in  his  defence  before  the  Commons;  namely, 
the  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  or  the  era  of  Ta- 
merlane. These  Tartars  did  not  establisK 
themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the  Hind(b.    Their 
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eonqaesU  were  over  the  other  Mahocnedans : 
for  TamerhuM  invaded  Hindostan,  as  he  in- 
Taded  other  countries,  in  the  character  of  tho 
great  reformer  oT  the  Mahomedan  religion. 
He  came  as  a  sort  of  successour  to  the  rights 
of  the  prophet  upon  a  divine  title.  He  struck 
at  all  the  Mahomedan  princes,  who  reigned 
at  that  time.  He  considered  them  as  apos- 
tates, or  at  least  as  degenerated  from  the  faith, 
and  as  tyrants  abusing  their  power.  To  faci- 
litate his  conquests  over  these,  he  wats  of\en 
obliged  to  come  to  a  sort  of  a  compositioa 
with  the  people  of  the  country  he  invaded. 
Tameriane  had  neither  time,  nor  means,  nor 
inclination,  to  dispossess  the  antient  rajalw 
of  the  country. 

Your  lordships  will  observe,  that  I  propose 
nothing  more,  than  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
principles  of  policy  which  prevailed  in  these 
several  revolutions,  and  not  an  history  of  the 
furious  military  achievements  of  a  barbarous 
invader.  Historians,  indeed,  are  generally 
very  liberal  of  their  information  concerning 
every  thing  but  what  we  ought  to  be  very 
anxious  to  know.  They  tell  us,  that  India 
was  conquered  by  Tamerlane,  and  conquered 
in  such  a  year.  The  year  will  be  found  to 
coincide  somewhere,  I  believe,  with  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Thinking  the  mere 
fact  as  of  little  moment,  and  its  chrondogy  as 
nothing,  but  thinking  the  policy  very  material, 
which,  indeed,  is  to  be  collected  only  here  and 
there,  in  various  books  written  with  various 
views,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  a 
very  remarkable  circumstance  relative  to  that 
policy,  and  taken  from  the  same  book  to  which 
I  formerly  referred,  Mr.  Hoi  well's. 

"  When  the  HindA  rajahs,  or  princes  of 
Hindostan,  submitted  to  Tamerlane,  it  was  on 
these  capital  stipulations : — that  the  emperour 
shouM  marry  a  daughter  of  Rajah  Cheit  Sing's 
house ;  that  the  head  of  this  house  should  be 
in  perpetuity  governours  of  the  citadel  of  Agra, 
and  anoint  the  king  at  his  coronation  ;  and 
that  the  emperours  should  never  impose  the 
jeasera  (or  poll-tax)  upon  the  Hind(ls." 

Here  was  a  conquerour,  as  he  is  called, 
coming  in  upon  terms  ;  mixing  his  bk>od 
with  that  of  the  native  nobility  of  the  country 
he  conquered  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
mixture,  placing  them  in  succession  upon  ths 
throne  of  the  country  he  subdued ;  making  one 
of  them  even  hereditary  constable  of  the  ca- 
pital of  his  kingdom,  and  thereby  putting  his 
posterity  as  a  pledge  into  their  hands.  What 
is  full  as  remarkaUe,  he  freed  the  HindOs  fer 
ever  from  that  tax,  which  the  Mahomedaas 
have  laid  upon  every  country,  over  which  Ibe 


sword  of  Mahomed  prerafled ;  namely,  a  capi> 
tation  tax  upon  all,  who  do  not  profess  the  rs« 
ligion  of  the  Mahomedans.  But  the  HindOs, 
by  express  charier,  were  exempted  from  that 
mark  of  servitude,  and  thereby  declared  not  to 
be  a  conquered  people.  The  native  princes^ 
in  all  their  transactions  with  the  Mogul  go> 
vernment,  carried  the  evident  marks  of  this 
free  condition  in  a  noble  independency  of 
spirit.  Within  their  own  districu  the  autho- 
rity of  many  of  them  seemed  entire.  We  un 
often  led  into  mbtakes  concerning  the  govern- 
ment of  Hindostan,  by  comparing  it  with  thorn 
governments  where  the  prince  is  armed  witb 
a  full,  speculative,  entire  authority ;  and  wber« 
the  great  people  have,  with  great  titles,  no 
privileges  at  all;  or,  having  privileges,  havo 
those  privileges  only  as  subjects.  But  in  Hin- 
dostan the  modes,  the  degrees,  the  circum* 
stances  of  subjection,  varied  infinitely.  In 
some  places  hardly  a  trace  at  all  of  subjection 
was  to  be  discerned  ;  in  some  the  rajahs  wero 
almost  assessors  of  the  throne,  as  in  this  caso 
of  the  Rajah  Cheit  Sing.  These  circum- 
stances mark,  that  Tamerlane,  however  he  may 
be  indicated  by  the  odious  names  of  Tartar 
and  conquerour,  was  no  barbarian; — that  tho 
people,  who  submitted  to  him,  did  not  submit 
with  the  abject  submission  of  slaves  to  tho 
sword  of  a  conquerour,  but  admitted  a  great, 
supreme  emperour,  who  was  just,  prudent,  and 
politic,  instead  of  the  ferocious,  oppressivo 
lesser  Mahomedan  sovereigns,  who  had  bo* 
fore  forced  their  way  by  the  sword  into  the 
country. 

That  country  resembled  more  a  republic  of 
princes  with  a  great  chief  at  their  head,  than 
a  territory  in  absolute,  uniform,  systematic 
subjection  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  in  which 
light  Mr.  Hastings  and  others  of  hUe  havo 
thought  proper  to  consider  it.  According  to 
them,  if  a  subordinate  prince,  like  Cheit  Sing^ 
was  not  ready  to  pay  any  exorbitant  sum  on 
instant  demand,  or  submit  to  any  extent  oC 
fine,  which  shodd  be  inflicted  upon  him  by 
the  mere  will  of  the  person,  who  called  ni' 
bery  a  /ne,  and  who  took  the  measure  of  that 
fine  without  either  considering  the  means  of 
paying,  or  the  degree  of  delinquency,  that  jus- 
tified it ;  their  properties,  liberties  and  lives 
were  instantly  forfeited.  The  rajahs  of  that 
country  were  armed ; — they  had  fortresses  for 
their  security  ; — they  had  troops.  In  the  re- 
ceipt of  both  their  own  and  the  in^wrial  ro> 
venoe,  their  securities  for  justice  were  in 
their  own  hands :  but  the  policy  of  the  Mogul 
princes  very  rarely  led  them  to  push  that  peo- 
ple to  such  extremity,  as  it  is  supposed,  that, 
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•■  mmj  alight  oeeanoD,  we  have  a  right  to 
pmh  tboM,  who  are  the  subjects  of  our  pre- 
teoded  conquest. 

Mr.  Uolwell  throws  much  light  on  this 
policy,  which  became  the  standiog  law  of 
the  empire. — 

"  In  the  unfortunate  wars,  which  followed 
the  death  of  Manx  O'Din  Savajee,  Cheit  Sing 
(the  great  rajah  we  have  just  mentioned)  with 
a  select  body  of  Rhajapoots,  by  a  well  coo- 
ducted  retreat,  recovered  Agra ;  and  was  soon 
after  reconciled  to  the  king  (the  Mogul)  and 
admitted  to  his  favour ;  conformable  to  the 
steady  policy  of  this  government  in  keeping  a 
good  understanding  with  the  principal  rajahsi 
and  more  especially  with  the  head  of  this  house, 
who  is  ever  capable  of  raising  and  fomenting 
»  very  formidable  party  upon  any  intended 
revolution  in  this  despotic  and  precarious 
monarchy." 

You  see,  that  it  was  the  monarchy,  that  was 
precarious,  not  the  rights  of  the  subordinate 
chiefr.  Your  lordships  see,  that  notwithstand- 
ing our  ideas  of  oriental  despotism,  under  tlie 
Miocessoura  of  Tamerlane,  these  principal 
rajahs,  instead  of  being  called  wretches,  and 
treated  as  stich,  as  Mr.  Hastings  has  thought 
it  becoming  to  call  and  treat  them,  when  they 
were  in  arms  against  their  sovereign,  were  re- 
garded with  respect,  and  were  admitted  to  easy 
reconciliations;  because  in  reality,  in  their 
occasional  hostilities,  they  were  not  properly 
rebellious  subjects,  but  princes,  often  asser> 
tiag  their  natural  rights,  and  the  just  constitu- 
tion of  the  country. 

This  view  of  the  policy,  which  prevailed 
during  the  dynasty  of  Tamerlane,  naturally 
oooducts  roe  to  the  next,  whidi  is  the  fourth 
•ra  in  this  history — I  mean  the  era  of  the 
amperour  Akber.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
■uccessours  of  Tamerlane,  who  obtained  po»* 
■esaion  of  Bengal.  It  is  easy  to  show  of  what 
Mtture  his  conquest  was.  It  was  over  the 
last  Mahoroedan  dynasty.  He  too,  like  his 
predecessor  Tamerlane,  conquered  the  prince, 
not  the  country.  It  is  a  certain  mark,  that  it 
was  not  a  conquered  country  in  the  sense,  in 
wfaidi  we  commonly  call  a  country  conquer- 
•d, — that  the  natives,  great  men  and  huid- 
boldhers,  continued  in  every  part  in  the  pos- 
Mssioo  of  their  estates,  and  of  the  jurisdictions 
annexed  to  them.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  seve- 
ral wars  for  the  succession  to  the  Mogtil  empire^ 
and  in  other  of  their  internal  wars,  severe  re- 
vangeii  were  taken,  which  bono  resemblance 
to  those  taken  in  the  war  of  the  Roses  in  this 
country,  where  it  was  the  common  course,  in 
the  heat  of  blood,—"  oflT  with  his  head,  so 


much  fer  Buckingham.'* — ^Yet,  whara  tfa* 
country  again  recovered  ita  ft>rm  and  settk- 
ment,  it  recovered  the  spirit  of  a  miki  goverv* 
nent.  Whatever  rigour  was  used  with  regard 
to  the  Mahomedan  adventurers  from  Persia, 
Turkey,  and  other  parts,  who  filled  the  placaa 
of  servilo  grandeur  in  the  Mogul  court,  tha 
HindOs  were  a  favoured,  protected,  gealJj 
treated  people. 

The  next,  which  is  the  fifth  era,  b  a  troi^ 
bled  and  vexatious  period — the  era  of  the  iiH 
dependent  soubahs  of  Bengal.    Five  of  these 
aoubaht  or  viceroys  governed  fi'oro  about  the 
year  1717,  or  thereabouta.      They  grew  into 
independence  partly  by  the  calamities  and  coo* 
cussions    of   that    empire,   which    happened 
during  the  disputes  for  the  succession  of  Ta- 
merlane ;  and  partly,  and  indeed  principally,  by 
the  great  shock,  which  the  empire  received 
when  Thamas  Kouli  IQAn  broke  into  that 
country,  carried  off  its  revenues,  overturned 
the  throne,  and  massacred  not  only  many  of 
the  chief  nobility,  but  almost  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  capital  city.     This  rude  shock, 
which  that  empire  was  never  able  to  recover, 
enabled  the  viceroys  to  become  independent ; 
but    their    independence    led    to   their   ruin. 
Those,  who  had  usurped  upon  their  masters, 
had  servants,  who  usurped  upon  them.    Alla- 
verdy  KhAn  murdered  his  master,  aix)  opened 
a  way  into  Bengal  for  a  body  of  foreign  in- 
vaders, the  Mahrattas,  who  cruelly  harassed 
the  country  for  several  years.     Their  retreat 
was  at  length  purchased,  and  by  a  sura,  which 
is  supposed  to  amount  to  five  millions  sterling. 
By  this  purchase  he  sectired  the  exhausted 
remains  of  an  exhausted  kingdom,  and  left  it  to 
his  grandson  Surajoh  w  Dowlah  in  peace  and 
poverty.     On  the  fall  of  Surajah  w  Dowlah, 
in  1766,  commenced  the  last,  which  is  the 
sixth, — ^the  era  of  the  British  empire. 

On  the  fifth  dynasty  I  have  only  to  remark 
to  your  lordships,  that,  at  its  close,  the  Hindd 
chieft  were  almost  every  where  found  in  pos- 
session of  the  country  ;  that  though  AUaverdy 
Khftn  was  a  cruel  tyrant,  though  he  was  an 
untitled  usurper,  though  he  racked  and  torment- 
ed the  people  under  his  government,  urged, 
however,  by  an  apparent  necessity  from  an 
invading  army  of  100,000  horse  in  his  domi* 
nions  ;  yet,  under  him,  the  rajahs  still  preserv- 
ed their  rank,  their  dignity,  their  castles,  their 
houses,  their  seigniories,  all  the  insignia  of 
their  situation,  and  always  the  right,  sotne- 
times  also  the  means,  of  protecting  their  sub- 
ordinate people,  till  the  last  and  nnfortunata 
era  of  1756. 
Through  the  whole  of  this  sketch  of  history 
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I  with  lo  iinpms  but  one  great  important  truth 
upon  jrour  minds  ;  namely,  that  through  all 
theso  rerolutiom  in  govemm«nt,  and  changea 
in  power,  an  Hindd  polity,  and  the  spirit  uf 
an  HindQ  government,  did  more  or  less  exist  in 
that  proiince,  with  which  he  was  coocemed, 
until  it  was  finally  to  be  <lestroyed  by  Mr. 
Hastings. 

My  lords,  I  have  gone  through  all  the  eras 
precedent  to  those  of  the  British  power  in 
India,  and  am  come  to  the  first  of  those 
eras.  Mr.  Hastings  existed  in  India,  and 
was  a  servant  of  the  company  before  that 
era,  and  had  his  education  between  both. 
He  is  an  anted ikiviaa  with  regard  lo  the 
British  dominion  in  Bengal.  He  was  co-exia- 
tent  with  all  the  acts  and  monuments  of  that 
revolution,  and  had  no  small  share  in  all  the 
abuses  of  that  abusive  period,  which  prececW 
ed  his  actual  government.  But,  as  it  was 
during  that  transit  from  eastern  to  western 
power,  that  most  of  the  abuses  had  their 
origin,  it  will  not  be  perfectly  easy  for  your 
lordships  thoroughly  to  enter  into  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  them,  without  an  expla- 
nation of  the  principal  events,  that  happened 
from  the  year  1756,  until  the  conunencement  of 
Mr.  Hastings's  government ;  during  a  good  part 
of  which  time  we  do  not  oAen  lose  sight  of 
him.  If  I  find  it  agreeable  to  your  lordships ; 
if  I  find,  that  you  wish  to  know  these  aniiali 
of  Indian  suffering  and  British  delinquency ;  if 
you  desire,  that  I  should  unfold  the  series  of 
die  transactions  from  1756  to  the  period  of  Mr. 
Hastings*s  government  in  1771  ; — that  yoa 
may  know  how  far  he  promoted  what  was  good ; 
how  far  he  rectified  what  was  evil ;  how  far  be 
abstained  from  innovation  in  tjrranny,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  the  old  stock  of  abuse  ;— 
your  lordships  will  have  the  goodness  to  consult 
the  strength,  which,  from  late  indisposition, 
begins  almost  to  fail  me.  And  if  you  think  the 
explanation  is  not  time  lost  in  this  new  world, 
and  in  this  new  business,  I  shall  venture  to 
sketch  out,  as  briefly,  and  with  as  much  pei^ 
spicuity  as  I  can  give  them,  the  leading  event* 
of  that  obscure  and  perplexed  period,  which 
intcrvenml  between  the  British  settlenaent  in 
1757,  and  Mr.  Hastings's  government.  If  I 
should  be  so  happy  as  to  succeed  in  that  at- 
tempt, your  lordships'  minds  will  be  prepared  Car 
hearing  this  cause.  Then,  your  brdships  will 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  abuses,  which  prevailed  in  that  govemmeot 
before  Air.  Hastings  obtained  his  greatest 
power,  and  since  that  time ;  and  then  we  shall 
be  able  to  enter  fully  and  explicitly  into  the  na- 
ture cif  the  cause ;  and  I  should  hope,  that  it 
Vol.  111.^20 


win  pave  the  way,  and  make  every  thing  ewf 
for  your  subsequent  justice. 

I  therefore  wish  to  stop  at  this  period,  ia 
which  Mr.  Hastings  became  active  in  the  ser- 
vice, pretty  near  the  time  when  he  began  his 
political  career  ^— and  here,  my  lords,  I  pauM, 
wishing  your  indulgence  at  such  time  as  will 
suit  your  convenience  for  pufsuing  the  rest  oC 
this  eventftd  history. 

TRIAL.— FOVRTH    day, 
I6th  February  178& 

(Mr.  Burke.) 

Mr  Lords, — In  what  I  had  the  honour  of 
laying  before  your  lordships  yesterday,  and  ia 
what  I  may  further  trouble  you  with  to-day,  I 
wish  to  observe  a  distinction,  which  if  I  did 
not  lay  down  so  perfectly  as  I  ought,  I  hope  I 
shall  now  be  able  to  mark  it  out  with  sufficient 
exactness  and  perspicuity. 

First,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  ynhMi  I 
shall  think  necessary  tovtate,  as  matter  of  pre- 
liminary explanation,  in  order  to  give  your 
k)rdships  a  true  idea  of  the  scene  of  actioc»~ 
of  the  instnunents,  which  Mr.  Hastings  em-' 
pk>yed — and  the  effects,  which  they  pro- 
duced— all  this  I  wish  to  be  distinguished  firon 
matter  brought  to  criminate.  Even  the  mat- 
ter as  stated  by  mo,  which  may  be  hereaAer 
brought  to  criminate,  so  far  as  it  falls  to  ny 
share  at  present,  is  only  to  be  considered,  m 
this  stage  of  the  business,  as  merely  illustra- 
tive. Your  lordships  are  to  expect,  as  un- 
doubtedly you  will  require,  substantial  matter 
of  crimination  to  be  laid  open  for  that  purpose, 
at  the  naoment  when  the  evidence  to  each 
charge  is  ready  to  be  produced  to  you.  Thns 
your  lordships  will  easily  separate  historical 
illustration  frcKn  criminal  opening.  For  in- 
stance, if  I  slated  yesterday  to  your  lordships, 
as  I  did,  the  tyranny  and  ccuel^  of  one  oC 
the  usurping  viceroys,  whose  usurpation  and 
whose  vices  led  the  way  to  the  destruction  oC 
his  country,  and  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
power — I  do  not  mean  to  charge  Mr.  Hastings 
with  any  part  of  that  guilt.  What  bears  upon 
Mr.  Hastuigs  is,  his  having  avowedly  kx)ksd 
lo  such  a  tyrant  and  stich  a  usurper,  as  his 
model,  and  foUowed  that  pernicious  exampis 
with  a  servile  fidelity. 

When  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  open  to 
your  lordships  any  thing  abusive,  or  leading  lo 
abuse,  firom  defects  or  errours  in  the  coostitu- 
tion  of  the  company's  service — I  did  not  mewi 
to  criminate  Mr.  Hastings  on  any  part  of  thoso 
defects  and  errours.    I  state  them   to  riww. 
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IIhU  be  lonk  ftthranUf^  of  the  imperfectianfl  peace,  science  and  aecurity  to  the  natirea  of 

of  the  institution  to  let   in  his  abuse  of  the  that  yezed  and  harassed  country ;  we  should 

power,  with  which  he  was  intrusted.    If,  for  have  been  covered  with  genuine   honour.     It 

a  further  instance,  I  have  stated,  Uiat  in  gene-  would  have  been  a  beautiful  and  noblo 


rmi  the  service  of  the  India  company  was  in-  tacle  to  mankind. 
sufficient  io  legal  pay  or  emolument,  and  abun-         Indeed  something  might  have  been  expected 

dant  in  the  means  of  illegal  profit — I  do  not  of  the  kind,  when  a  new  dominioo  emanated 

MAte  that  defect  ae  owing  to  Mr.  Hastings,  from  a  learned  and  enlightened  part    of  Um 

But  I  state  it  as  a  fact,  to  show  ia  what  man-  world  in  the  most   enlightened  period  of  itn 

nerand  on  what  pretences  he  did,  fraudulently,  existence.    Still  more  might  it  have  been  ex- 

corruptly,  and  for   the   purposes  of  his  own  pected,  when  that  dominion  was  (bund  u>  issue 

ambition,  take  advantage  of  that  defect;  and,  from  the  bosom  of  a  free  country,  that  it  would 

under  colour  of  reformation,  make  on  illegal,  have  carried  with  it  the  full  benefit  of  the  vital 

partial,  corrupt  rise  of  emoluments  to  certain  principle  of  the  British  liberty  and  constitutioo, 

fiivoured  persons  without  regard  to  the  interests  though  its  municipal  forms  were  not  commu- 

of  the  service  at  large:  increasing  rather  than  nicable,  or  at  least  the  advantage  of  the  liberty 

Usnening  the  means  of  illicit   emolument,  as  and   spirit  <^  the  British  constkuiion.      Had 

well  as  loading  the  company  with  many  heavy  this  been  the  case,  (alas  !  it  was  not,)   you 

and  ruinous  expenses  in  avowed  salaries  and  would  have  been  savt^l  the  trouble  of  this  day. 

allowances.  It  might  have  been  expected  too,  that  in  that 

Having  requested  your  lordships  to  keep  in  enlightened  state  of  tlie  worM,  influenced  by 
mind,  which  I  trust  you  would  do,  even  with-  the  best  religion,  and  from  an  improved  de- 
out  my  taking  the  liberty  of  suggesting  it  to  scription  of  that  best  religion  ;  I  mean  the 
you,  these  necessary  di^inctions ;  i  shall  revert  Christian  reformed  religion;  that  we  should 
to  the  period,  at  which  I  closed  yesterday—  have  done  honour  to  Europe,  to  letters,  to  laws, 
that  great  and  memorable  period,  which  has  to  religion ;  done  honour  to  all  the  ciicuni-> 
remotely  given  occasion  to  the  trial  of  this  day.  stances,  of  which,  in  this  island,  we  boast  our- 

My  lords,  to  obtain  empire  is   common :  to  sdves,  at  the  great  and  critical  moment  of  that 

govern  it  weUhas  been  rare  indeed.     To  chas-  revolution. 

tisa  the  guilt  of  those,  who  have  been  instru-         My  lords,  it  has  happened  otherwise.     It  is 

meats  of  imperial  sway  over  other  nations,  by  now  left  for  us  to  repair  our  former   errours. 

the  high  superintending  justice  of  the  sove-  Resuming  tlie  history  where  I  broke  off  yes- 

reign  state,  has  not  many  striking   examples  terday  by  your  indulgence  to  my  weakness.— 

among  any  people.      Hitherto  we   have   not  Surajah  Dowla  was  the  adopted  grandson  of 

furnished  our  contingent    to- the    secofds  of  Ally  VerdyCawn,  a  cruel  and  ferocious  tyrant  ; 

honour.     We  have  been  confounded  with  the  the  manner  of  whose  acquisition  of  power  I 

herd  of  conquerours.    Our  dominion  has  been  have  already  stated.    He  came  too  young  and 

a  vulgar  thing.    But  we  begin  to  emerge ;  and  imezperienced  to  that  throne  of  usurpation.     It 

I  hope,  that  a  severe  inspection  of  ourselves,  was  a  usurpation  yet  green  in  the  country,  and 

a  purification  of  our  own  offences,  a  lustration  the  country  felt  uneasy  under  it.    It  had  not 

of  the  exorbitances  of  our  own   power  is  a  the  advantage  of  tliat  prescriptive  usage,  that  in- 

giory  reserved  to  this  time,  to  this  nation,  and  Teterate  habit,  that  traditionary  opinion,  which 

to  this  august  tribunal.  a  long  continuance  of  any  system  of  gnvem- 

The  year  1756  is  a  memorable  era  in  the  ment  secures  to  it.     The  only  real  security, 

history   of  the    world — it    introduced   a  new  which  Surajah  Dowla*s  government  could  pos- 

nation  from  the  remotest  verge  of  the  western  sess,  was  the  security  of  an  army.     But  the 

world,  with  new  manners,  new  customs,  new  great  aim  of  this  prince,  and  his  predecessor, 

institutions,  new  opinions,  new  laws,  into  the  was  to  supply  the  weakness  of  his  government 

heart  of  Asia.  by  tlie  strength  of  his  purse ;  he  thereforeamas- 

My  lords,  if  in  that  part  of  Asia,   whose  sed  treasures  by  all  ways  and  on  all  hands, 

native  regular  government   wats  then   broken  But,  as  the  Indian  princes,  in  general,  are  as 

up  ;  if,  at  the  moment  when  it  had  fallen  into  imwisely  tenacious  of  their  treasure,  as  they 

darkness  and  coiifiisioo  from  having  become  the  are  rapacious  in  getting  it ;  the  more  money 

prey  and  almost  the  sport  of  the  ambition  of  he  amassed,  the  more  he  felt  the  effects   of 

its  homebom  grandees  ;  if,  in  that  gloomy  sea-  poverty.     The  consequence   was,  that   their 

son,  a    star  had    risen    from  the    west,  that  armies  were  unpaid,  and  being  unpaid  or  irre- 

would  prognosticate  a  better  generation,   and  gutarly  paid,  were   undisciplined,  disorderly, 

wouU  shed  down  the  sweet  in&ieoces  of  order,  unfaiUiful.    In  this  situation,  a  young  princsi 
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ctefiding  more  in  the  a{^>eaimncet,  than  ex-  haa  sanctified  by  obecuritj.    Time,  in  ilia 

aniining  into  the  reality  of  things,  undertook  origin  of  most  gororoments,  has  thrown  this 

(from  raotiyes,  which  the  House  of  Commons  mysterious  veil  over  them  ;  prudence  and  di^ 

with  all  their  industry  to  discover  the  circum-  cretioo  make  it  necessary  to  throw  somethiof 

stances  have  found  it  difficult  to  make  out)  to  of  the  same  drapery  ofer  more  recent  foia»> 

attack  a  Utile  miserable  trading  fort,  that  wo  dations ;  in  which  otherwise  the  fortune,  the 

had  erected  at  Calcutta.    He  succeeded  in  genius,  the  talents,  and  military  rirtue  of  tbil 

that  attempt,  only  because   success   in  that  nation  never  shone  more  conspicuously.    Boti 

attempt  was  easy.    A  close  imprisonment  of  whatever  necessity  might  hide,  or  excuse,  or 

the  whole  settlement  followed ;  not  owing,  I  palliate  in  the  acquisition  of  power,  a  wiM 

brieve,   to  the  direct  wilt  of  the  prince,  but,  nation,  when  it  has  once  made  a  revohitioa 

what  will  always  happen  when  the  wUl  of  the  upon  its  own  principles,  and  for  its  own  entby 

prince  is  but  too  much  the  law,  to  a  gross  alxne  rests  there.    The  first  step  to  empire  is  reroh*" 

of  his  power  by  his  lowest  servants ;  by  which  tion,  by  which  power  is  conferred ;  the  next  ii 

120  or  more  of  our  countrymen  perished  mis»*  good  laws,  good  orders,  good  institutions,  !• 

rably  in  a  dungeon  by  a  fate  too  tragical  forme  give  that  power  stability.    I  am  sorry  to  h^, 

to  be  desirous  to  relate,  and  too  well  known  to  that  the  reverse  of  this  policy  was  the  principle^ 

stand  in  need  of  it.  on  which  the  gentlemen  in  India  acted.    It  ww 

At  the  time  that  this  event  happened,  there  such  as  tended  to  make  the  new  govemmeat 

was  at  the  same  time  a  concurrence  of  other  as  unstable  as  the  old.    By  the  vast  sums  «f 

events,  which,  from  this  partial  and  momentary  nraney  acquired  by  individuals  opoo  this  oe* 

weakness,    displayed  the   strength  of  Qreat  casion,  by  the  immense  sudden  prodigies  «f 

Britain  in  Asia.    For  some  years  before,  the  fortune, — it  was  discovered,  thai  a  revniutioa 

French  and  English  troops  began,  on  the  coast  in  Bengal  was  a  mine  much  more  easily  wofk- 

ofCoromandel,  to  exhibit  the  power,  force,  and  ed,  and  infinitely  more   productive,  than  lh» 

efficacy  of  European  discipline.    As  we  daily  mines  of  Potosi  and  Mexico.    It  was  feuad, 

looked  for  a  war  with  Fiance,  our  settlements  that  the  work  was  not  only  very  lucrative,  bat 

on  that  coast  were  in  some  degree  armed.  Lord  not  at  all  difficult.    Where  Clive  forded  a  deep 

Pi  got,  then  govemour  of  Madras, — Lord  Pigot,  water  upon  an  unknown  bottom,  he  left  a  bridgo 

the  preserver,  and  the  victim  of  the  British  for  his  successours,  over  which  the  lame  ooiSd 

dominion  in  Asia,^otached  such  of  the  com-  hobble,  and  the  bhnd  might  grope  their  way. 

pany's  force  as  could  be  collected  and  spared,  There  was  not  at  that  time  a  knot  of  clerks  n 

and  such  of  his  majesty's  ships  as  were  on  that  a  counting-house ;  there  was  not  a  captain  of  a 

station,  to  the  assiatanoe  of  Calcutta.    And,  band  of  ragged  topasses,  that  kx)ked  for  aay 

to  hasten  this  history  to  iu  conclusion, — the  thing  less  than  the  deposition  of  soubahs,  and 

daring  and  commanding  genius  of  Clive,^  the  sale  of  kingdoms.    Accordingly,  this  rwr»* 

the  patient  and  firm  ability  of  Watson,— the  lution,  which  ought  to  have  precluded  olhsr 

treachery  of  Meer  Jaffier, — and  the  battle  of  revolutions,  unfivtunately  became  firwtful  of 

Plassey,  gave  us  at  once  the  patronage  of  a  them ;  and  when  Lord  Chve  returned  to  Bo* 

kingdom,  and  the  command  of  all  its  treasures,  rope  to  enjoy  hu  fame  and  fortune  in  his  osm 

We  negotiated  with  Meer  Jaffier  for  the  vice-  country,  there  aroee  another  description  of  msBt 

royal  throne  of  his  master.    On  that  throne  who  thought,  that  a  revolution  might  be  nuMla 

we  seated  him.    And  we  obtained,  on  our  part,  upon  his  revolution ;  and  as  hicratiTe  to  thsai 

immense  sums  of  money.  We  obtained  s  million  as  his  was  to  the  first  projectors.    Scaresly 

sterling  for  the  company ;  upwards  of  a  million  was  Meer  Jaffier,  Lord  Clivers  nabob,  saatad 

for  individuals :  in  the  whole,  a  sum  of  about  on  his  musnud,  than  they  immediately,  or  in  a 

two  millions  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  short  time,  projected  another  revolution— a  ra> 

pounds  for  various  (furposes  from  the  prince,  volution,  which  was  to  unsettle  all  the 

whom  we  had  set  up.    We  obtained  too  the  had  settled— a  revolution  to  make  way  ibr 

town  of  Calcutta,  more  completely  than  we  had  disturbances,  and  new  wars  ;  and  which  led  la 

before  possessed  it,  and  the  twenty-four  dis-  that  long  chain  of  peculation,  which  ever  sinoa 

tricts   adjoining.      This  was  the  first  sosall  has  afflicted  and  oppressed  Bengal, 

seminal  principle  of  the  immense  territorial  Ifever  there  was  a  time,  when  Bencalsbaddl 

acquisitions  we  have  since  made  in  India.  have  had  respite  from  internal  revolutioaa*  il 

Many  circumstances  of  this   acquisition  I  was  this.      The  govemour,  forced  upon  tba 

pass  by.    There  is  a  sacred  veil  to  be  drawn  natives,  was  now  upon  the  throne.     AU  Ibm 

over  the  beginnings  of  all  governments.    Ours,  great  lords  of  the  country,  both  GentAs  aai 

in  tadia,  bad  an  origin  Uke  those,  which  lima  Biahomatans,  were  uneasy,  diaoootsotad,  aai 
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dliaobediant ;  and  tome  abeoluteljr  in  araw,  and 
reAjsing  torecogniza  the  prince  we  bad  set  up. 
An  imminent  inrasion  of  the  Mahrattaa,  an 
actual  inrasion  headed  by  tlie  foa  of  (he  Mogul, 
the  rerenuee  on  account  of  the  late  ihock  rery 
ill  collected,  eren  where  the  country  was  ia 
iome  apparent  quiet,  an  himgry  treasury  at 
Calcutta,  an  empty  treasury  at  Moorsheda- 
bad,— every  thing  demanded  tranquillity,  and 
with  it  order  and  oeconoroy.    In  this  situaiioo 
it  was  resolved  to  make  a  new  and  entirely 
mercenary  revolution  ;  and  to  set  up  to  sale 
the  government,  secured  to  its  present  poesee- 
Mur  by  every  tie  of  public  failh,  and  every 
■acred  obligation,  which  could  bind  or  influence 
mankind.     This  second  revolution  forms  that 
period  m  the  Bengal  history,  which  had   the 
most  direct  influence  upon  ail  the  subsequent 
transactions.  It  introduces  some  of  the  persons, 
who  were  roost  active  in  the  succeeding  scenes, 
and  from  that  time  to  this  has  given  its  tone  and 
diaraeter  to  the  British  aflairs  and  govern- 
ment.   It  marks  and  specifies  the  origin  and 
true  principles  of  all  the  abuses,  which  Mr. 
Hastings  was  afVerwards  appointed  to  correct, 
and  which  the  Commons  charge,  that  he  con- 
tinued and  aggravated — namely,  the  venal  de- 
positions, and  venal  eaaltations  of  the  country 
powers, — the  taking  of   bribes   and  corrupt 
presents  from  all  parties  in  those  changes  ;  the 
vitiating  and  maiming  the  company's  records; 
the   suppression  of  public    correspondence; 
corrupt  combinations  and  conspiracies ;  per- 
fidy in    negotiation  established  into  princi- 
ple ; — acts  of  the  moat  atrocious  wickedness 
justified  upon  purity  of  intention  ;  mock-trials 
and  collusive  acquittab  among  the  parties  in 
common  guilt,— and  in  the  end,  the  court  of 
directors  supporting  the  scandalous  breach  of 
their  own  orders.    I  shall  state  the  particulars 
of  this  second  revolutkxi  more  at  Ivge. 

Soon  afler  the  revolution,  which  had  sealed 
Meer  Jaffier  on  the  vice-royal  throne,  the  spirit 
of  the  Mogul  empire  began,  as  it  were,  to  make 
one  faint  struggle,  belx-e  it  finally  expired. 
The  then  heir  to  that  throne,  escaping  from 
the  hands  of  those,  who  had  hold  his  father 
prisoner,  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  se- 
vwal  chiefii,  collected  under  the  standard  of  his 
house,  and  appeared  in  force  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  upon 
both  which  he  made  some  impremion.  This 
alarnied  the  new  powers,  the  nabob  Meer 
Jaffier,  and  the  presidency  of  Calcutta ;  and  as 
io  a  common  cause,  and  by  the  terms  of  their 
mutual  alliance,  they  took  the  field  against  him. 
The  nabobVi  ridest  son,  and  heir^apparent, 
commanded  in  chieC     Ma^  CalUaud  coid- 


manded  the  English  forces  under  the  goT4 

moot  of  Calcutta.  Mr.  Ilolwell  was  in  the 
temporary  possession  of  the  presidency.  Mr. 
Vansittart  was  hourly  expected  to  superaeds 
him.  Mr.  Warren  Hastings,  a  young  gentle- 
man about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  was  re- 
sident for  the  company  at  the  durbar,  or  court, 
of  Meer  Jaflier,  our  new  created  nabob  of 
Bengal,  allied  to  this  country  by  the  most  s(h 
lemn  treaties,  that  can  bind  men  ;  for  which 
treaties  he  had  paid,  and  was  then  paying, 
immense  sums  of  money.  Mr.  Warreo 
Hastings  was  the  pledge  in  his  hands  for  the 
honour  of  the  British  nation,  and  their  fidelity 
to  their  engagements. 

In  thb  situation  Mr.  Holwell,  whom  the 
terrible  example  of  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta 
had  not  cured  of  ambition,  thought  an  hour  was 
not  to  be  lost  in  accomplishing  a  revolution, 
and  selling  the  reigning  nabob. 

My  lords,  there  was  in  the  house  of  Meer 
Jaffier,  in  his  court,  and  in  his  family,  a  man 
of  an  intriguing,  crafty,  subtle,  and  at  the  same 
time  bold,  daring,  desperate,  bloody  and  fe- 
rocious character,  called  Cossim  Ally  Cawn. 
He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Meer  Jaflier  ;  and 
he  mads  no  other  use  of  this  aiiinity,  than  to 
find  some  means  to  dethrone  and  to  murder 
him.  This  was  the  person,  in  whose  school 
of  politics  Mr.  Hastings  made  his  first  stu- 
dies, and  whose  conduct  ho  quotes  as  his  ex- 
ample, and  for  whose  friendH,  agents,  and  fa- 
vourites, he  has  always  showu  a  marked  pre- 
dilection. This  dangerous  man  was  not  long 
witliout  finding  persons,  who  observed  his  ta- 
lents with  admiration,  and  who  thought  fit  to 
employ  him. 

The  council  at  Calcutta  was  divided  into 
two  departments ;  one,  the  council  in  general, 
the  other,  a  select  committee,  which  they  had 
arranged  for  the  better  carrying  on  their  po- 
litical aflairs.  But  the  select  committee  had 
no  power  of  acting  wholly  without  the  council 
at  large,  at  least  finally  and  conclusively. 
The  select  oonunittee  thought  otherwise. 
Between  these  litigant  parties  for  power  I 
shall  not  determine  on  the  merits ;  thinking  of 
nothing  but  the  use,  that  was  made  of  the 
power,  to  whomsoever  it  belonged.  This 
secret  committee  then,  without  communicating 
with  the  rest  of  the  council,  formed  the  plan 
for  a  second  revolution.  But  the  concurrence 
of  Major  Calliaud,  who  commanded  the  Bri- 
tish troops,  was  essential  to  the  purpose,  as 
it  could  not  be  accomplished  without  force. 
Mr.  Hasting's  assistance  was  necessary,  as  it 
coukl  not  be  accomplished  without  treachery. 

Those  are  the  parties  concerned  in  the  m- 
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taidedl  reTohitioo.     Mr.  HolweQ,  who  ooo- 
■iderad  himself  in  poMetaion  only  of  temper 
nry  power,   waa    urged   to   precipitate   tho 
business ;  for,  if  Mr.  Vansittart  should  arrire 
befi^re  his  plot  could  be  finally  put  into  execu- 
tion, he  would  have  all  the  leading  advantages 
of  it,  and  Mr.  Holwell  would  be  considered 
only  as  a  secondary  instrument.    But  whibt 
Mr.  Holwell,  who  originally  conceived  this 
plot,  urged  for>vard  the  execution  of  it,  in  order 
that  the  chief  share  of  the  profits  might  fall  to 
him,  the  Major,  and  possibly  the  resident,  held 
back,  till  they  might  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
permanent  govemour,  who  was  hourly  expected, 
with  whom  one  of  them  was  connected,  and 
who  was  to  carry  with  him  the  whole  weight 
of  the  authority  of  this  kingdom.    This  di& 
ference  produced  discussions.      Holwell  aiH 
deavoured  by  his  correspondence  to  stimulate 
Calliaud  to  this  enterprise,  which,  without 
him,  could  not  be  undertaken  at  all.      But 
Major  Calliaud  had  different  views.    He  ooi^ 
curred  inwardly,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  in  all 
the  principles  of  this  intended  revolution,  in 
Che  propriety  and  necessity  of  it.  He  only  wy>> 
ed  delay.    But  he  gave  such  powerful,  solid, 
and  satisfactory  reasons,  not  against  the  delay, 
but  ihe  very  merits  of  the  design  itself,  expos- 
ing the  injustice,  and  the  danger  of  it,  and  the 
impossibility  of  mending  by  it  their  condition 
in  any  respect,  as  must  have  damned  it  in  the 
mind  of  all  rational  men.    At  least  it  ought  to 
have  damned  it  for  ever  in  his  own.    But  ]roa 
will  see,  that  Holwell  persevered  in  his  plan ; 
and  that  Major  Calliaud  thought  two  things 
necessary:   first,   not   wholly   to  destroy  the 
scheme,  which  he  tells  us  he  always  approv- 
ed ;  but  to  postpone  the  execution ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  delude  the  nabob  by  the  roost 
strung,  direct,  and  sanguine    assurances    of 
friendship  and  protection,  that  it  was  possible 
to  give  to  man. 

WhiUt  the  projected  revolution  stood  sus- 
pended ;  whilst  Mr.  Holwell  urged  it  forward, 
and  Mr.  Vansittart  was  expected  every  day 
to  give  it  effect ;  whilst  Major  Calliaud  with 
this  design  of  ruining  the  nabob  k>dged  in  his 
breast,  suspended  in  execution,  and  condemn- 
ed in  principle,  kept  the  fiiirest  face,  and  the 
m«-»st  confidential  interviews  with  that  unfortu- 
nate prince  and  his  son — as  the  operations  of 
the  caropai»n  relaxed ,  the  army  drew  near  to 
Moorshedabad  the  capital — ^when  a  truly  ex- 
traordinary scene  happened,  such  I  am  Mr* 
the  English  annals  before  that  time  had  f«r> 
nished  no  example  of,  nor  will  I  trust  in  future. 
I  shall  state  it  as  one  piece  from  begianing  to 
•nd    resorting  the  events,  which  iiilerfWMd; 


because,  as  I  do  not  produce  any  part  of  thii 
series  for  the  gratificiBttion  of  historical  curi- 
osity, the  contexture  is  necessary  to  demoo* 
strate  to  your  lordships  the  spirit  of  our  Bengal 
politics,  and  the  necessity  of  some  other  sort 
of  judicial  inquires  than  those,  which  that  go- 
vernment institute  for  themselves.  The  trans- 
action so  manifestly  marks  the  character  oC 
the  whole  proceeding,  that  I  hope  I  shall  not 
be  blamed  for  suspending  for  a  moment  Um 
narrative  of  the  steps  taken  towards  the  revo- 
lution, that  you  may  see  the  whole  of  this  epi- 
sode together ;  that  by  it  you  may  judge  of  th« 
causes,  wliich  led  progressively  to  the  state,  in 
which  the  company's  affairs  stood,  when  Mr. 
Hastings  was  sent  for  the  express  purpose  of 
reforming  it. 

The  business  I  am  going  to  enter  into  il 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  story  of 
the  three  seals  :  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  ap> 
pendix,  No.  10,  to  the  first  report  of  the  statu 
and  condition  of  the  East-lndia  Company, 
made  in  1773.  The  word  report,  my  loids,  fa 
sometimes  a  little  equivocal ;  and  may  si^ 
nify  sometimes,  not  v^fd  i>  maide  known,  but 
what  remains  in  obscurity ;  the  detail  and  •?&> 
dence  of  many  facts,  referred  to  in  the  report, 
being  usually  thrown  into  the  appendix. 
Many  people,  and  I  among  the  rest,  (I  taku 
shame  to  myself  for  it,)  may  not  havd  fiilly  •»- 
amined  that  appendix.  I  was  not  a  member 
of  either  of  the  India  committees  of  1773.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  till  within  this  year,  that  I  bavu 
been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  that  manio 
rablo  history  of  the  three  seals. 

The  history  is  this  :  in  the  year  17G0,  thu 
allies  were  in  the  course  of  operations  agaiait 
the  son  of  the  Mogul,  now  the  present  Mogul, 
who,  as  I  have  already  stated,  had  made  an 
irruption  into  the  kingdom  of  Bahar,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  lower  provinces  to  his  obedienea. 
The  parties  opposing  him  were  the  nabob  of 
Bengal,  and  the  company's  troops  under  Major 
Calliaud.  It  was  whilst  they  faced  the  cofnnMB 
enemy  as  one  body,  this  negotiation  for  the  dfa- 
struction  of  the  nabob  of  Bengal  by  hb  fitithfid 
allies  of  the  company  was  going  on  with  dili- 
gence. A  t  that  time,  the  nabob's  son,  Meeraa, 
a  youth  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  bold,  vigorous, 
active ;  full  of  the  politics,  in  which  those,  who 
are  versed  in  usurpation,  are  never  wanting; 
commanded  the  army  under  his  father ;  but 
was,  in  reality,  the  efficient  pereon  in  ■! 
things.  About  the  fifteenth  of  April  1700,  m 
I  have  it  from  Major  Calliaud*s  leUer  of  that 
date,  the  nabob  came  into  his  tent ;  and,  wiali 
looks  of  the  utmost  embarrasMnent,  big  mi/k 
design,  whieh  swsDsd  hfa  bosoiB,  «■•• 
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dting,  that  wss  too  Urge  and  burdensome  to 
e(Hi<M»alf  and  yet  too  critical  to  be  told,  appear- 
•d  to  be  in  a  state  of  p'eat  distraction.  The 
Major,  seeing  him  in  this  condition,  kindly, 
gently,  like  a  Past  and  sure  friend,  employed 
(to  use  his  own  expression)  tome  of  tho»e  omu- 
ranee*,  thai  tend  to  make  men  JuUy  open  their 
hearta ;  and  accordingly,  fortified  by  his  assu- 
rances, and  willing  to  disburden  himself  of 
the  secret,  that  oppressed  him,  he  opens  his 
heart  to  the  commanding  officer  of  his  new 
friends,  allies,  and  protectors.  The  nabob, 
thus  assured,  did  open  himself,  and  informed 
Major  Calliaud,  that  he  had  just  received  a 
message  from  the  prince,  or  his  principal  mi- 
nister, informing  him,  that  the  Prince  Royal, 
now  the  Mogul,  had  an  intention(as  indeed  he 
rationally  might,  supposing,  that  we  were  as 
well  disposed  to  him  as  we  showed  ourselres 
afterwards)  to  surrender  himself  into  the  hands 
of  him,  the  nabob ;  but  at  the  same  time 
wished,  as  a  guarantee,  that  the  comreander- 
tn-chief  of  the  English  forces  should  give  him 
security  for  his  life  and  his  honour,  when  he 
■hould  in  that  manner  surrender  himself  to  the 
nabob.  I  do  not  mean,  my  lords,  by  surren- 
dering, that  it  was  supposed  he  intended  to 
■urrender  himself  prisoner  of  war  ;  but  as  a 
■overeign,  dubious  of  the  fidelity  of  thoae  about 
him,  would  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  his 
&ithful  subjects,  of  those,  who  clainaed  to  de- 
rive all  their  power,  as  both  we  and  the  nabob 
did,  under  his  authority.  The  nabob  stated 
to  the  English  general,  that,  without  this  Eng- 
lish security,  the  prince  wouU  not  deliver 
himself  into  his  hands.  Here  he  confessed  he 
Ibund  a  difficulty.  For  the  g[iving  this  &ith,  if 
it  were  kept,  would  defeat  his  ultimate  view, 
which  was,  when  the  prince  had  delivered 
himself  into  his  hands,  in  plain  terms  to  muiw 
der  him.  This  grand  act  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  the  English  general.  In  the 
first  place,  the  prince,  without  the  English  se- 
curity, would  not  deliver  himself  into  the  na^ 
bob's  hands ;  and  afterwards,  without  the  Eng- 
lish concurrence,  he  could  not  be  murdered. 
These  were  difficulties,  that  pressed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  nabob. 

The  English  commander  heard  this  asto- 
nishing proposition  without  any  apparent  emo- 
tion. Being  a  man  habituated  to  great  affairs, 
versed  in  revolutions,  and  with  a  mind  forti- 
fied against  extraordbary  events,  he  heard  it, 
and  answered  it  without  showing  any  signs 
of  abhorrence  or  detestation  ;  at  the  same  time 
with  a  protestation,  that  he  would  indeed  serve 
him,  the  nabob,  but  it  should  be  upon  such 
•rms  as  honour  and  justice  could  suj^ort ;  in- 


forming him,  that  an  assurance  for  the  prince'* 
safety,  could  not  be  given  by  him,  until  he  had 
consulted  Mr.  Hdwell,  who  was  govemour, 
and  his  superiour.     This  conversation  passed 
in  the  morning.    On  that  very  morning,  and 
whilst  tlie  transaction  was  hot,  Major  Cat> 
liaud  writes  to  Mr.  Holwell  an  account  of  it. 
In  his  letter  he  informs  him,  that  he  roads  an 
inquiry,  without  staling  from  whom,  but  that 
he  did  inquire  the  probability  of  the  nabob's 
getting  possession  of  the   prince  from   soma 
persons,  who  assured  him,  that  there  was  no 
probability  of  the  prince's  intention  to  deliver 
himself  to  the  nabob  on  any  terms.     Be  thai 
as  it  may,  it  b  impossible  not  to  remark,  thai 
the  whole  transaction  of  the  rooming  of  the  ISth 
of  April  was  not  very  discouraging  to  the  na- 
bob ;   not  such  as  would  induce  him  to  con- 
sider this  most  detestable  of  all  projects  as  a 
thing  utterly  unfeasible,  and  as  such  to  aban- 
don it.     The  evening  came  on  without  any 
thing  to  alter  his  opinion.    Major  Calliaud 
that  evening  came  to  the  nabob  s  tent  to  ar- 
range some  matters  relative  to  the  approach- 
ing campaign.     The  business  soon  ended  with 
regard  to  the  campaign  ;  but  the  proposal  of 
the  morning  to  Major  Calliaud,  as  roiglit  be 
expected  to  happen,  was  in  effect  renewed. 
Indeed  the  form  was   a   little  different;  but 
the  substantial  pan  remained  the  same.    Your 
lordships  will  see  what  these  alterations  were^ 
In  the  evening  scene  the  persons  were  more 
numerous.      On   the    part   of  the  company, 
Major  Calliaud,  Mr.  Lushington,  Mr.  Knox, 
and  the   ambassadour  at  the   nabtjb's  court, 
Mr.  Warren   Hastings.     On  the  part  of  the 
Moorish  government,  the  nabob  himself,  his 
son  Meeran,  a  Persian  secretary,  and  the  na- 
bob's head  spy,  an  officer  well  known  in  (hat 
part  of  the  world,  and  of  some  rank.     Thesre 
were  the  persons  of  the  drama  in  the  evening 
scene.    The  nabob  and  his  son  did  not  wait 
for  the  prince's  committing  himself  to   their 
(kith,  which,  it  seems.  Major  Calliaud  did  not 
diink  likely  to  happen :  so  that  one  act  of  treach- 
ery is  saved ;  but  another  opened  of  as  extra- 
ordinary a  nature.    Intent  and  eaoer  on  the 
execution,  and  the  more  certain,  of^  their  de- 
sign, they  accepted  the  plan  of  a  wicked  wretch, 
principal  servant  of  the  then  prime  minister  to 
the  Mogul,  or  themselves  suggested  it  to  him. 
A  person  called  conery,  dewan  or  principal 
steward  to  Camgar  Kh&n,  a  great  chief  in  the 
service  of  the  shah  zadda  or  prioco,  (now  the 
Great  Mogul,  the  sovereign,  under  whom  the 
company  holds  their  charter,)  had,  it  seems, 
made  a  proposal  to  the  nabob,  that,  if  a  oonsi- 
dermble  territory,  then  heki  by  his  master. 
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ftHured  to  him,  tnd  a  reward  of  a  lack  of  ru- 
pees, fen  or  twelve  thousand  pounds,  secured  to 
him,  he  would  for  that  consideration,  deliver  the 
prince,  ihe  eldest  son  of  tlie  Mogul,  alive  into 
the  hands  of  the  nabob ;  or,  if  that  could  not  be 
effected,  he  en^^ged  to  murder  him  for  the 
same  reward.  But  as  the  assassin  could  not 
rely  on  the  nabob  and  his  son  for  his  reward 
for  this  meritorious  action,  and  thought  better 
of  English  honour  and  fidelity  in  such  delicate 
cases,  he  required,  that  Major  Calliaud  should 
set  his  seal  to  the  agreement.  This  propoci> 
tion  was  made  to  an  English  commander  ; 
what  discourse  happened  upon  it  is  uncertain. 
Mr.  Hastings  is  stated  by  some  evidence  to 
have  acted  as  interpreter  in  this  memorable 
congress.  But  Major  Calliaud  agreed  to  it 
wiiiiout  any  difficulty.  Accordingly  sa  iiH 
strument  was  drawn,  an  indenture  tripartite 
prepareiJ  by  the  Persian  secretary,  securing  to 
the  party  the  reward  of  this  infamous,  perfidi- 
ous, murderous  act.  First,  the  nabob  put  his 
own  seal  to  the  murder.  The  nabob's  aon, 
Meeran,  affixed  hi*  seal.  A  third  seal,  the 
most  important  of  all,  was  yet  wanting.  A 
pause  ensusd :  Major  Calliaud's  seal  was  not 
at  hand ;  but  Mr.  Lushington  was  sent  near 
half  a  mile  to  bring  it.  It  was  brought  at 
4ength;  and  tho  instrument  of  blood  and  trea- 
chery was  completely  executed.  Three  seals 
were  set  to  it. 

Thiii  business  of  the  three  seals,  by  some 
means  not  quiie  fully  explained,  (as  suspec- 
ted by  the  parties,)  by  means  of  the  informa- 
tion of  Mr  Hoi  well,  who  soon  after  came  home, 
was  conveyed  to  the  ears  of  the  court  of  direc- 
tor}*. The  court  of  directors  wrote  out,  un- 
der date  of  the  7(h  of  October  1761,  within 
a  little  more  than  a  year  after  this  extraordi- 
nary transaction,  to  this  effect: — that,  in ooi^ 
junction  with  the  nabob,  Major  Calliaud  had 
si^ed  a  paper,  offering  a  reward  of  a  lack  of 
rupees,  or  some  such  sum,  to  several  black 
persons  for  the  a«sa<fsination  of  the  sh4h  zadda, 
or  prince  heir  apparent ;  which  paper  was  ot 
fered  to  the  then  chief  of  Paina,  to  sign  ; 
but  which  he  refused  on  account  of  the  infamy 
of  the  measure.  As  it  appeared  in  the  same 
li<;ht  to  them,  the  directors,  they  ordered  a 
strict  inquiry  into  it.  The  India  company, 
who  here  did  their  duly  with  apparent  niaoii- 
ness  and  vigour,  were  resolved,  however,  to  do 
it  with  gentleness,  and  to  proceed  in  a  manner, 
that  could  not  produce  any  serious  mischief  to 
the  parties  charged ;  for  they  directed  the 
commission  of  inquiry  to  the  very  clan  and  set 
of  people,  who,  from  a  participation  in  their 
common  ofiences,  stood  in  awe  of  one  a«>ther ; 


in  effect,  to  the  partiea  in  the  traimctioa. 
Without  a  proaecutor,  without  an  impartial 
director  of  the  inquiry,  they  left  it  substantiaJlj 
to  those  persons  to  try  one  another  for  their 
common  acts.    Here  I  come  upon  the  princi- 
ple, which  I  wish  most  strongly  to  mark  to 
your  lordships ;  I  mean  collusive  trials,  and 
collusive  acquittals.    When  this  matter  came 
to  be  examined,  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
court,  which  was  on  the  4th  of  October  176X| 
the  council  consisted  of  Peter  Maguire,  War- 
ren Hastings,  and  Hugh  Watts.  Mr.  Hastingi 
had  by  this  time  accomplished  the  businosa  of 
tesident  with  the  nabob,  and  had  taken  hit 
seat,  to  which  his  seniority  entitled  him,  in 
council.     Here  a  difficulty  aroee  in  Umim, 
Mr.  Hastings  was  represented  to  have  acted 
as  interpreter  in  this  business ;  he  was  ther^ 
fore  himself  an  object  of  the  inquisition ;  ho 
was  doubtful  as  evidence;  he  was  disqualified 
as  a  judge.    It  likewise  appeared,  that  thero 
might  be  some  objection  to  others,  whose  en- 
dence  was  wanting,  but  who  were  themselven 
concerned  in  the  guilt.     Mr.   Lushington'a 
evidence  would  be  useful,  but  there  were  two 
circumstances  rather  unlucky.    First,  he  had 
put  the  seal  to  the  instrument  of  murder ;  and 
secondly,  and   what  was  most  material,  ho 
had  made  an  affidavit  at  Patna,  whilst  tiio 
affair  was  green  and  recent,  that  he  had  done 
so  ;  and  in  the  same  affidavit  had  deposed; 
that  Warren  Hastings  was  interpreter  in  that 
transaction.     Here  were  difficulties  both  on 
him  and  Mr.  Hastings.    The  question  was, 
how  to  get  Mr.  Hastings,  the  interpreter,  out 
of  his  interpretation,  and  to  put  him  upon  tho 
seat  of  judgment.    It  was  effected,  howereri 
and  the  manner,  in  which  it  was  effected,  wm 
something  curious.    Mr.  Lushington,  who  bj 
this  time  was  got  completely  over,  himself  telb 
you,  that  in  conferences  with  Major  Calliaud, 
and  by  arguments  and  reasons  by  him  deli- 
vered, he  was  persuaded  to  unsay  his  swearin|b 
and  to  declare,  that  he  believed,  that  the  affi- 
davit, which  he  made  at   Patna,  and  while 
the  transaction  was  recent,  or  nearly  recent, 
must  be  a  mistake ;  that  he  beHeved  (what  ia 
amazing  indeed  for  any  belief)  that  not  Mr. 
Hastings,  but  he  himself,  interpreted.     Mr. 
Lushington  completely  loses  his  own  memory, 
and  he  accepts  an  offered,  a  given  memory,  a 
memory  supplied  to  him  by  a  party  in  the  tran- 
saction.  By  this  operation  all  difficulties  mtm 
removed ;  Mr.  Hastings  is  at  once  put  mto  tho 
capacity  of  a  jtidge.    He  is  declared  by  Mr. 
Lushington  not  to  have  been  an  interpreter  in 
the  transaction.     Afler  this,  Mr.  Haating*  m 
himself  examined.    Your  lurdshipa  will  bok  ftt 
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iIm  tfaanelMQ  at  yam  leisure,  and  I  think  peared  to  hire  good  enough  to  make  a  trial  «f ; 

yoQ  will  consider  it  as  a  pattern  for  inquiries  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  airaid  nothing 

afthis  kind.    Mr.  Hastings  is  examined:  he  would  come  of  it.    In  general,  the  whole  gesi 

dbea  not  recollect.    His  memory  also  faib  on  of  his  defence  comes  to  one  point,  in  which  he 

a  business,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  a  persists, — that,  whatever  the  act  might  be,  hia 

■Mn  could  be  doubtful  whether  he  was  present  mind  is  clear — "  my  hands  are  guilty,  but  my 

or  not :  he  thinks  he  was  not  there ;  for  that,  heart  is  free.'*     He  conceived,  that  it  wouU 

if  he  had  been  there  and  acted  as  interpreter)  be  very  improper,  undoubtedly,  to  do  such  an 

be  could  not  have  forgot  it.  act,  if  he  suspected  any  thing  could  happen 

I  think  it  is  pretty  nearly  as  I  atate  it;  if  I  from  it;  he,  however,  let  the  thing  out  of  hia 

have  fallen  into  any  errour  or  inaccuracy  it  is  own  hands;  he  put  it  into  the  hands  of  others ; 

easily  rectified ;  for  here  is  the  state  of  the  he  put  the  commission  into  the  hands  of  a 

transaction  given  by  the  parties  themselves,  mnrderer.    The  fiw^t  was  not  denied — it  waa 

On  this  inaccurate  memory  of  Mr.  Hastings,  fully  before  these  severe  judges.     The  ezte- 

not  venturing,  however,  to  say  positively,  that  nuation  was  the  purity  of  his  heart,  and  the 

ha  waa  not  the  interpreter,  or  that  he  was  not  bad  situation  of  the  company's  affairs,  (the 

present,  he  is  discharged  from  being  an  ao  perpetual  plea,  which  your  lord«liips  will  hear 

ooraplice;  he  is  removed   from  the  bar,  and  of  for  ever,  and  which  if  it  will  jimtify  evil  ac- 

laaps  upon  the  seat  of  justice.    The  court  tioos,  they  will  take  good  care,  tltat  the  most 

tbus  completed,  Major  Calliaud  comes  man-  neiarious  of  their  deeds  shall  never  want  a  suf^ 

fitUy  forward  to  make  his  defence.    Mr.  Lush-  fieient  justification.)     But  then  he  caUs  upon 

ington  is  taken  off  his  back  in  the  manner  we  hia  life  and  his  character  to  r^ppose  to  his  seal ; 

have  seen,  and  no  one  person  remains  but  and  though  he  has  declared,  that  Mr.  Holwell 

Captain  Knox.     Now,  if  Captain  Knox  waa  had  intended  ill  to  the  nabob,  arKl  that  be  ap- 

iKere  and  assenting,  he  is  an  accomplice  too.  proved  of  those  measures,  and  only  postponed 

Captain  Knox  asserts,  that,  at  the  consultation  tbem,  yet   he  thought  it  necessary,  he  sa3rs, 

■bout  the  murder,  he  said,  it  was  a  pity  to  cut  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  nabob ;  and  from  this 

off  so  fine  a  young  felk>w  in  such  a  manner,  nKttive  he  did  an  act  abhorrent  to  his  nature, 

Meaning  that  fine  young  fellow  the  prince,  the  and  which,  he  aays,  he  expressed  his  abhorrence 

tkncendant  of  Tamerlane,  the  present  reign-  of  the  morning  af\er  he  signed  it :  not  that  he 

ing  Mogul,  from  whom  the  company  derive  did  so;  but  if  he  had,  I  believe  it  would  only 

Ibeir  present  charter.      The  purpose  to  be  have  made  the  thing  so  many  degrees  worse. 

■arred  by  this  dedaration,  if  it  had  any  purw  Your  lordships  will  observe,  that  in  ihis  con- 

poae,  waa,  that  Captain  Knox  did  not  assent  ference,  as  stated  by  himself,  these  reasons 

lo  the  murder,  and  that  therefore  bis  evidence  and  apologies  for  it  did  not  appear,  nor  did 

■ttght  be  valid.  they  appear  in  the  letter,  nor  any  where  else, 

The  defence  Bot  up  by  Major  Calliaud  waa  till  next  year  when  ho  came  upon  his  trial. 

lo  thia  effect.    He  waa  apprehensive,  he  said,  Then  it  was  immediately  recollected,  that  Mr. 

that  the  nabob  waa  alanned  at  the  violent  de-  Holwell'a  designs  were  so  wicked,  they  cer- 

ngna,  that  were  formed  against  him  by  Mr.  tainly  must  be  known  to  the  nabob,  though  he 

Holwell ;  and  that  therefore  to  quiet  hia  mind  never  mentioned  them  in  the  conference  uf  the 

{to  quiet  it  by  a  propoaition  compounded  of  morning  or  the  evening  of  iIh;  15ih ;  yet  such 

murder  and  treason,  an  odd  kind  of  mind  he  waa  now  the  weight  and  prevalence  of  them 

liad,  that  was  to  be  quieted  by  such  means!)  upon  the  Major's  mind,  that  he  calls  upon  Mr. 

but  toquiet  his  mind,  and  toshow,  that  the  Eng-  Hastings  to  know  whether  the  nabob  was  not 

Uah  were  willing  to  go  all  lengtlu  with  him,  to  informed  of  these  designs  of  Mr.   Holwell 

aell  body  and  soul  to  him,  he  did  put  his  seal  to  against  him.  Mr.  Hastings's  memory  was  not 

this  extraordinary  agreement,  he  put  his  seal  quite  correct  upon  the   occasion.     He   does 

to  this  wonderful  paper.    He  likewise  slated,  not  recollect  any  thing  of  the  matter.    He  ccr- 

that  he  waa  of  opinion  at  the  time,  that  nothing  tainly  seems  not  to  think,  that  he  ever  men* 

at  all  sinister  could  happen  from  it,  that  no  tioned  it  to  the  nabob,  or  the  nabob  to  him ; 

auch  murder  was  likely  to  take  place,  whatever  but   he  does   recollect,  he   thinks,  speaking 

might  be  the  intention  of  the  partiea.    In  fact,  aomething  to  some  of  the  nabob's  attendants 

he  had  very  luckily  aaid,  in  a  letter  of  hia  upon  it,  and  further  this  deponent  sayeth  not 

written  a  day  afler  the  setting  the  seal,  "I  On  this  state  of  things,  namely,  the  purity  of 

think  nothing  will  come  of  this  matter,  but  it  is  intention,  the  necessities  of  the  company,  tlie 

no  harm  to  try."    This  experimental  treachery,  propriety  of  keeping  the  nabob  in  perfect  good 

and  these  easaya  of  ooaditiooal  murder,  ap-  humour  and  removing  suspicions  from  bin 
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mind,  which  Mupicioiit  he  had  nerer  «xpre«- 
sed,  they  came  to  the  resolution,  I  shall  hare 
the  honour  to  read  to  you :  **  that  the  repre- 
sentation, given  in  the  said  defence,  of  the 
state  of  the  affairs  of  the  country  at  that  time 
(that  is,  about  the  month  of  April  1760)  is  true 
and  just,  [that  is,  the  bad  state  of  the  country, 
which  we  shall  consider  hereafter ;]  that,  in 
such  circumstances,  the  nabob's  urgent  account 
of  his  own  distresses,  the  colonel's  desire  of 
making  him  easy,  [for  here  is  a  recapitulation 
of  the  whole  defence,]  as  the  first  thing  neces- 
sary for  the  good  of  the  service ,  and  the  sod* 
dennoss  of  the  thing  proposed,  might  deprive 
him  for  a  moment  of  his  recollection,  and  sur- 
prise him  into  a  measure,  which,  as  to  the 
measure  itself,  he  could  not  approve.  TlUit 
such  only  were  the  motives,  which  did  or  could 
influence  Colonel  Calliaud  to  assent  to  the 
proposal,  is  fully  evinced  by  the  deposition  of 
Captain  Knox  and  Mr.  Lushington,  that  his 
{CaUiawf$)  ooruaenee,  at  the  (iTiie,  neuer  r»- 
proaehed  fwn  with  a  bad  design" 

Your  lordships  have  heard  of  the  testimony 
of  a  person  to  his  own  conscience  ;  but  the 
testintony  of  another  man  to  any  one's  con- 
science—this is  the  first  time,  I  believe,  it  ever 
appeared  in  a  judicial  proceeding.  It  is  natural 
to  say,  *'  my  conscience  acquits  me  of  it ;"  bat 
they  declare,  that  **  kia  conscience  never  re- 
proached him  with  a  bad  design,  and  therefore, 
upon  the  whole,  they  are  satisfied,  that  his 
intention  was  good,  though  he  erred  in  the 
measure." 

I  beg  leave  to  state  one  thing,  that  escaped 
me,  that  the  nabob,  who  was  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  design,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry, 
a  sort  of  prisoner  or  an  exile  at  Calcutta;  that 
his  moonshee  was  there,  or  might  have  been 
had  ;  and  that  his  spy  was  likewise  there ;  and 
that  they,  thotigh  parties  to  this  transaction, 
were  never  called  to  account  for  it  in  any  sense 
or  in  any  degree,  or  to  show  how  far  it  was 
fifres9ar3^  to  quiet  the  nabob's  mind. 

The  accomplices  by  acquitting  him  upon 
their  testimony  to  his  oonsctenee  did  their  busi- 
nfss  nobly.  But  the  good  court  of  directors, 
who  were  so  easily  satisfied,  so  ready  to  con- 
demn at  the  first  proposition,  and  so  ready 
afterwards  to  acquit,  put  the  last  finishing  hand 
of  a  master  to  it.  For  the  accomplices  acquit 
him  of  evil  intentions,  and  excuse  his  act.  The 
court  of  directors  disapproving  indeed  the  mea- 
sure, but  receiving  the  testimony  of  his  con- 
science in  justification  of  his  conduct,  and 
taking  up  the  whole  ground,  honourably  acquit 
him,  and  commend  this  action  as  an  instance 
of  heruic  zeal  in  their  service. 


The  great  end  and  purpose,  for  which  I  pn^ 
duce  this  to  your  lordships,  is  to  shew  you  tlio 
necessity  there  is  for  other  inquines,  other 
triab,  other  acquittals  of  parties  than  thoio 
made  by  a  collusive  clan  abroad,  or  by  the 
directors  at  home,  who  had  required  the  parties 
to  inquire  of  themselves,  and  to  take  the  testi- 
mony of  the  judges  at  secondhand,  as  to  the 
conscience  of  the  party  accused,  respecting 
acts,  which  neither  they  nor  any  man  living 
can  look  upon  but  with  horrour. 

I  have  troubled  your  lordships  with  the  story 
of  the  three  seals,  as  a  specimen  of  the  then 
state  of  the  service,  and  the  politics  of  the  ser- 
vants, civil  and  military,  in  the  horrid  abuses, 
which  then  prevailed,  and  which  render  sA 
length  the  most  rigorous  reformation  necessuy. 

I  ckne  this  episode  to  resume  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  second  revolution.  This  affair  of 
the  three  seals  was,  we  have  seen,  to  quiet  the 
fears  of  the  nabob.  His  fears  it  was,  indeed, 
necessary  to  quiet ;  for  your  lordships  will  see, 
that  the  roan,  whose  fears  were  to  be  set  asleep 
by  Major  Calliaud's  offering  him,  in  a  scheme 
for  murdering  his  sovereign,  an  odd  sort  of 
opiate,  made  up  of  blood  and  treason,  was  now 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  murdered  himself  by  the 
machinations  of  him,  whose  seal  was  set  to  his 
murderous  security  of  peace,  and  by  ihoee  his 
accomplices.  Hoi  well  and  Hastings ;  at  lets! 
they  resolved  to  put  him  in  a  situation,  in 
which  his  murder  was  in  a  manner  inevitaUe^  . 
as  you  win  see  in  the  sequel  of  the  transactions. 
Now  the  plan  proceeds.  The  parties  contino* 
ed  in  the  camp ;  but  there  was  another  remom. 
To  remove  a  nabob,  and  to  create  a  revolution, 
is  not  easy ;  houses  are  strong,  who  have  sons 
grown  up  with  vigour  and  fitness  for  the  com> 
mand  of  armies.  They  are  not  easily  ovefw 
turned  by  removing  the  principal,  unless  the 
secondary  is  got  rid  of:  and  if  this  remora  could 
be  removed,  every  thing  was  going  on  in  m 
happy  way  in  the  business.  This  plan,  whidi 
now  (that  is,  about  the  month  of  July)  began 
to  get  into  great  ripeness  and  forward  nees, 
Mr.  Holwell  urged  forward,  Mr.  Vansittait 
being  hourly  expected. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  going  to  state 
a  thing,  though  it  is  upon  the  records,  which 
will  not  have  too  theatrical  an  appearance  ht 
the  grave  state,  in  which  we  are.  But  here 
it  is — the  difficulty,  the  knot,  and  the  solutkin, 
as  recorded  by  the  parties  themselves.  It  was 
the  object  of  this  bold,  desperate,  designmg 
man,  Cossim  Ally  Cawn,  who  aimed  at  every 
thing,  and  who  scrupled  not  to  do  any  thmg 
in  attaining  what  he  aimed  at,  to  be  appoml* 
ed  the  lieutenant  of  the  nabob  Jafiier  Allv,  sni 
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that  10  get  poBMwion  of  his  ofliee  during  hia 
lifetinM  under  that  name,  with  a  design  of 
murdering  him ;  for  that  office,  according  to 
many  usages  of  that  country,  totally  8up<>r* 
•edea  the  authority  of  the  first  magistrate, 
renders  him  a  cypher  in  his  hand,  gives  the 
administration  of  h'u  affairs  and  command  of 
his  troops  to  the  lieutenant.  It  was  a  part 
of  his  plan,  that  he  was,  aAer  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  lieutenancy,  to  be  named  to  the 
succession  of  the  nabob,  who  liad  several  other 
children ;  but  the  eldest  son  stood  in  the  way. 

But  as  things  hastened  to  a  crisis,  this  di^ 
6culty  was  removed  in  the  most  extraordinary 
and  providential  unheard  of  manner,  by  the 
most  extraordinary  event,  that,  I  believe,  is 
recorded  in  history.  Just  in  the  nick  oC  lime, 
in  the  moment  of  projection,  on  the  Sd  of  Julyi 
this  prince  Mceran,  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
bold,  active,  enterprising,  lying  asleep  in  his 
tent,  is  suddenly,  without  any  one's  knowing 
it,  without  any  alarm  or  menace  in  the  hciavens, 
that  ever  was  heard  of  or  mentioned,  witliout 
any  one  whatever  being  hurt  or  even  alarmed 
in  the  camp,  killed  with  a  flash  of  lightning. 
My  lords,  thus  was  the  Gordian  knot  cut. 
This  prince  dies  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  and 
Mr.  Lushington  (of  whom  you  have  heard) 
comes  in  the  morning  with  his  hair  standing 
erect,  comes  fiightened  into  the  presence  of 
Major  Callinud,  and,  with  the  utmost  alarm, 
tells  him  of  a  circumstance,  that  was  afterwards 
to  give  them  so  much  pleasure.  The  alarm 
was  immediately  communicated  to  the  Major, 
w1m>  was  seized  with  a  fright ;  and  fearing  lest 
the  army  should  mutiny  upon  the  death  of 
their  chief,  it  was  contrived  in  a  manner,  that 
1  believe  was  most  difficult  to  contrive,  that 
what  might  have  excited  a  general  mutiny 
was  concealed  by  the  ability,  the  good  conduct, 
and  dexterity  of  Major  Calliaud  for  seven  days 
together,  till  he  led  the  army  out  of  the  place  of 
danger.  Thus  a  judgment  fell  upon  one  of  the 
(innocent)  murderers  in  the  scene  of  the  three 
■eala.  This  man,  who  was  probably  guilty  in 
his  conscience  as  well  as  in  act,  thus  fell  by 
that  roost  lucky,  providential,  and  most  useful 
flash  of  lightning. 

There  were  at  that  time,  it  seems,  in  Col- 
eutta  a  wicked  sceptical  set  of  people,  who 
somehow  or  other  believed,  Ihht  human  agency 
was  concerned  in  this  electric  flash,  which 
came  so  very  opportunely,  and  which  was  a 
fiivour  so  thankfully  acknowledged.  These 
wicked,  ill-natured  sceptics  disseminated  re- 
ports (which  I  am  sure  I  do  not  mean  to 
charge  or  prove,  leaving  the  eflfect  of  them  to 
fou)  very  dishonourable,  I  believe,  to  Coasim 


Ally  Cawn   in  the  business,  and  to    mow 
Enelishmen,  who  were  concerned. 

The  difficulty  of  setting  rid  of  Meeran  b»> 
ing  thus  removed,  Mr.  Viuisittart  comca  upoa 
the  {tcene.     I  verily  believe  he  woff  a  man  of 
good  intentions,  and  rather  debauched  by  that 
amazing  flood  of  iniquity,  which  prevailed  at 
that  tmie,  or  hurried  and  carried  away  with 
it.     In  a  few  days  he  sent  for  Major  Calliaud. 
All  his  objection'}  vanish  in  an  intiani;  like 
that  flash  of  lightning,  every  thing  is  msfon/. 
The  Major  agrees  to  perform  his  part.     They 
■end  fur  Cossim  Ally  Cawn  and  Mr.  Hastings, 
they  open  a  treaty  and  conclude  it  with  him, 
leaving  the  management  of  it  to  two  persons, 
Mr.  Holwell  ami  another  person,  whom  we  have 
beard  of,  an  Armenian,  called  Coja  Petruse, 
who  afterwards  played   his  port  in  another 
iUustrimis  scene.     By  this  Petruse  and  Mr. 
Holwell  the  matter  is  settled.     The  moment 
Mr.  Holwell  is  raised    to  bo  a  secretary  of 
Btate,  the  revolution  is  accomplished.     By  it 
Coesim  Ally  Cawn  is  to  have  the  lieutenancy 
at  present,  and  the  succession.     Every  thing 
is  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  is  to  make  for  it 
large   concessions,   which   you  will  hear   of 
afterwards,   to   the  company.    Cossim   Ally 
Cawn  proposed  to  Mr.  Holwell,  what  would 
have  been  no  bad  supplement  to  the  flash  of 
lightning,  the  murder  of  the  nabob ;  hut  Mr. 
Holwell  was  a  man  of  too  much  honour  and 
conscience  to  sufl^er  that.     He  instantly  flew 
out  at   it,  and   declared  the  whole   business 
should   stop,  unless  the   affair  of  the  murder 
was  given  up.    Accordingly,   things  were  so 
settled.     But,  if  he  gave  the  nabob  over  to  an 
intending  murderer,  and  delivered  his  pcrs^on, 
treasure,  and  every  thing  into  his  hands,  Cos- 
sim Ally  Cawn  might  have  had  no  great  rea- 
son to  complain  of  being  left  to  the  execution 
of  his  own  projects  in  his  own  way.     The  trea- 
ty was  made,  and  amounted  to  this,  that  tlio 
company  was  to  receive  three  great  provinces ; 
for  here,  as  we  proceed,  you  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  observing,  with  the  progress  of 
these  plots,  one  thing,  which  has   constantly 
and  uniformly  pervaded  the  whole  of  these  pro- 
jects, and  which  the  persons  concerned  in  them 
have  avowed  as  a  principle  of  their  actions- 
thai  they  were  first  to  take  care  of  the  com- 
pany's interest,  then  of  their  own ;  that  is,  first 
secure  to  the  company  an  enormous  bribe,  and 
under  the  shadow  of  that  bribe  to  take  all  the 
little  emoluments   they  could  to   themselves. 
Three  great  rich  southern  provinces,  maritime, 
or   nearly   maritime,  Burdwan,   Midnapore, 
and  Chittagong,  were  to  be  dissevered  from 
the  Boubah  and  to  be  ceded  to  the  company. 
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There  were  other  minor  BtifNitatioiM,  which  it  This  prince,  Coeiiin  Ally  Cawn,  the  friend 

is  not  necessary  at  present  to  trouble  you  with,  of  Mr.  Hastings,  knew,  that  those,  who  could 

signed,  sealed,  and  executed  at  Calcutta  be-  give,  could   take  away,  dominion.    He  had 

tween  these  parties  with  the  greatest  poraible  scarcely  got  upon  the  throne,  procured  for  him 

secrecy.     The  lieutenancy  and  the  succession  by  our  public  spirit  and  his  own    iniquitiety 

were   secured  to  Coesiro  Ally,  and  he  was  than  he  began  directly  and  instantly  to  fortify 

likewise  to  give  somewhere  about  the  sum  ci  himself  and  to  bend  all  his  politics  against 

£.200,000  to  the  gentlemen,  who  were  con-  those,  who  were  or  could  be  the  donors  (/such 

cemed,  as  a  reward  for  serving  him  so  eflTeo  fatal  gifts.    He  began  with  the  natives,  who 

tually,  and  for  serving  their  country  so  welL  were  in  their  interest,  and  cruelly  put  to  death, 

Accoidingly,  these  stipulations,  actual  or  un-  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Hastings  ajod  his  clan, 

derstood  (for  they  were  eventually  carried  into  all   those,  who  by  their   monicd   wealth,  or 

effect)  being  settled,  a  commission  of  delegation  landed  consideration,  could  give  any  effect  to 

consisting  chiefly  of  Mr.  Vansittart  and  Major  their  dispositions  in  favour  of  those  ambitioua 

Calliaud,  was  sent  up  to  Moorshedabad  ;  the  strangers.    He  removed  from  Moorshedabad 

new  govemour  taking  this  opportunity  of  pay-  higher  up  into  the  country,  to  Monghir,  in 

ing  the  usual  visit  of  respect  to  the  nabob,  and  order  to  be  more  out  of  our  view.    He  kept 

in  a  manner,  which  a  new  govemour  coming  his  word  pretty  well,  but  not  altogether  fiiith* 

into  place  would  do,  with  the  detail  of  which  it  fully,  with  the  gentksmen ;  and  though  he  had 

is  not  necessary  to  trouble  you.    Mr.  Hastings  no  money,  for  his  treasury  was  empty,  he  gars 

was  at  this  time  at  the  durbar  ;  and  having  obligations,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 

every  thing  prepared,  and  the  ground  smooth-  Jeeps — (the  Indian  vocabulary  will  by  degrees 

ed,   they   first  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  become  familiar  to  your  lordships,  as  we  deve- 

nabob  to  deliver  over  the  power  negotiated  for  lope  the  modes  and  customs  of  the   country.) 

into  the  hands  of  their  friend  Cossim  Ally  AJi  soon  as  he  had  done  this,  he  began  to  rack 

Cawn.    But  when  the  old  roan,  frightened  out  and  tear  the  provinces,  that  were  left  to  him, 

of  his  wits,  asked,  "  What  is  it  he  has  bid  for  to  get  as  much  from  them  as  shoukl  compensate 

me  ?"  and  added,  "  I  will  give  half  as  much  him  for  the  revenues  of  those  great  provinces 

again  to  save  myself;  pray  let  me  know  what  he  had  lost ;  and  accordingly  he  began  a  scene 

my  price  is ;"  he  entreated  in  vain.    They  of  extortion,  horrible,  nefarious,  without  pre- 

were  true,  firm,  and  faithful  to  their  word  and  cedent  or  example,  upon  almost  all  the  landed 

their  engagemenL  When  he  saw  they  were  ro-  interest  of  that  country.    I  mention  this,  be^ 

solved,  that  he  should  be  delivered  into  the  cause  he  is  one  of  thoee  persons,  whose  govern- 

hands  of  Cossim  Ally  Oawn,  he  at  once  sur-  ments  Mr.  Hastings,  in  a  paper,  called   hie 

renders  the  whole  to  him.    They  instantly  defence,  delivered  in  to  the  House  of  Common»> 

grasp  it.     He  throws   himself  into  a  boat,  has  produced  as  precedents  and  examples, 

and  will  not  remain  at  home  an  hour,  but  huiw  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  follow,  and  which 

ries  down  to  Calcutta  to  leave  his  blood  at  our  he  thought  woukl  justify  him  in  the  conduct 

door,  if  we  shoukl  have  a  mind  to  take  it.   But  he  has  pursued.     This  Cossim  Ally  Cawa, 

the  life  of  tlie  nabob  was  too  great  a  stake,  afler  he  had  acted  the  tyrant  on  the  landed 

partly  as  a  security  for  the  good  behaviour  of  interest,  fell   upon   the  monied   interest.    In 

Cossim  Ally  Cawn,  and  still  more  for  the  fb-  that  country  there  Mras  a  person  called  Juggut 

ture  use,  that  mi«;ht  be  made  of  him,  to  be  Seit.    There  were  several  of  the  family,  vrfao 

thrown  awsy,  or  left  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  were  bankers  to  such  a  magnitude  as  was  never 

who  would  certainly  murder  him,  and  who  wae  heard  of  in  the  world.    Receivers  of  the  publie 

very  angry  at  being  refiised  the  murder  of  his  rerenue,  their  correspondence    extended    all 

father-in-law.    The  price  of  this  second  r^  over  Asia;  and  there  are   those,  who  are  of 

volution  was,  according  to  their  shares  in  it,  opinion,  that  the  house  of  Juggut  Seit,  incli»- 

(I  believe  I  have  it  here,)  somewhere  about  ding  all  its  branches,  was  not  worth  less  than 

£.200,000.   This  littleeffusion  to  private  into-  six  or  seven  millions  sterling.    This  house 

rest  settled  the  matter,  and  here  ended  the  se-  became  the  prey  of  Coesim  Ally  Cawn ;  bat 

cond  revolution  in  thecotmtry  ;  effected  indeed  Mr.  Hoi  well  had  predicted,  that  it  tkoM  As 

without  bloodshed,  but  with  infinite  treachery,  delivered  over  to  Satan  to  be  hmffetedf  (his  own 

with  infinite  mischief,  consequent  to  the  dis-  pious  expression.)     He  predicted  the  misibr* 

memberment  of  the  country,  and  which  had  tunes,  that  shouM  befal  them;  and  we  chose  s 

nearlv  become   fatal  to  our  concerns  there,  Satan  to  buffet  them,  and  who  did   so  bufleC 

like  every  thing  else  m  which  Mr.  Hastings  them  by  the  murder  of  the  principal  persons  of 

had  any  share.  the  house,  and  by  robbing  them  of  great  sunn 
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of  their  wealth,  that  I  beliere  rach  a  acene  of  peered  erery  where ,  they  eold  at  their  owm 

Mlarioot  tyranny, destrojriof  and  cutting  up  the  pricea,  and  forced  the  people  to  aeU  to  thenoi  al 

root  of  public  credit  in  that  country,  was  scarce  their  own  prices  also.     It  appeared  more  like 

erer  known.     In  the  mean  time  Cossim  was  an  army  going  to  pillage  the  people,  ooder 

extending  his    tyranny   over   all,  who   were  pretence   of  commerce,  than  any  thing  else. 

obooiious  to  him ;  and  the  persons  he  first  In  vain  the  people  claimed  the  protection  of 

■ought   were   thoee    traitors,  who   had  been  their  own  country  courts.     This  English  army 

ft'iends  to  the  English.    Several  of  the  prtn-  of  traders,  in  their  match,  ravaged  worse  than 

etpal  of  these  he  murdered.      There  was  in  a  Tartarian  conqueror.     The  trade  they  car- 

the  province  of  Bahar   a  man  named  Ra-  ried  on,  and  which  more  resembled  robbery 

maraia ;  he    had  got  the  most    positive  a»-  than  commerce,  anticipated  the  resources  of 

•urances  of  English  faith ;  but  Mr.  Macguire,  the  tyrant,  and  llireatened   to  leave  him  no 

a  member  of  the  council,  on  the  receipt  of  materials  for  imposition  or  confiscation.   Thus 

SfiCO  goU  mohors,  or  something  more  than  this  miserable  country  was  torn  to  pieces  by 

£.8,000  sterling,  delivered  him  up  to  be  first  the  horrible  rapaciousness  of  a  double  tyranny, 

hnprisoned,  then  tortured,  then  robbed  in  con-  This  appeared  to  be  so  strong  a  case,  thai  a 

sequence  of  the  torture,  and  finally  murdered  deputation  was  sent  to  him  at  his  new  capital 

by  Cossim  Ally  Cawn.     In  this  way  Cossim  Monghir,  to  form  a  treaty  for  ihe  purpoee  of 

AllyCawn  acted,  while  our  government  looked  giving  some  relief  against  this  cruel,  cursed, 

on.    I  haraUy  dioose  to  mention  to  you  the  and  oppressive  trade,  which  was  worse  even 

fiue  of  a  certain  native  in  consequence  of  a  than  the  tyranny  of  the  sovereign.    This  trade 

dispute  with    Mr.    Mott,  a  friend    of   Mr.  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  president  about  this  tims^ 

Hastings,  which  is  in  the  company's  records—  that  is  in  1763,  who  succeeded  to  Mr.  Holwett, 

records,  which  are  almost  buried  by  their  own  and  was  in  close  union  of  interests  with  the 

magnitude  from  the  knowledge  of  this  country,  tyrant  Cossim  Ally  Cawn,  by  a  treaty  known 

In  a  contest  with  this   native  for   his  house  by  the  name  of  the  treaty  of  Monghir,  agreed 

and  property,  some  scuffle  having  happened  very  much  to  suppress  and  to  confine  within 

between   the  parties,  the  one   attempting  to  aomething    like  reasonable  bounds.      There 

seize  and  the  other  to  defend,  the  latter  made  never  was  a  doubt  on  the  face  of  that  treaty, 

n  complaint  to  the  nabob,  who  was  in  an  entire  that  it  was  a  just,  proper,  &ir   transaction, 

•ubjection  at  that  time  to  the   English ;   and  But  as  nobody  in  Bengal  did  then  believe,  that 

who  ordered  this  unfortunate  man,  on  account  rapine  was  ever  forebom,  but  in  favour  of  bri> 

of  this  very  scuffle  arising  from  defending  his  bery,  the  persons,  who  lust  every  advantage 

property,  to  be  blown  off  from  the  mouth  of  a  by  the  treaty  of  Monghir,  when  they  thotight 

cannon.    In  short,  I  am  not  able  to  tell  your  they  saw  corrupt  negotiation  carrying  away 

lordshipe  of  all  the  nefarious  transactions  of  the   prizes  of  unlawful  commerce,  and  were 

this  man,  whom  the  inuigues  of  Mr.  Hdwell  likely  to  see  their  trade  crippled  by  Cossim 

•nd  Mr.  Hastings  had  set  upon  the  throne  of  Ally  Cawn,  fell  into  a  most  violent  fury  at 

Bengal.    But  there  is  a  circumstance  in  this  this  treaty;  and  as  the  treaty  was  made  with- 

business,  that  comes  across  here,  and  will  tend  out  the  concurrence  of  the  rest  of  the  council, 

to  show  another  grievance,  that  vexed  thttcouiH  the  company's  servants  grew  divided,  one  part 

try,  which  vexed  it  long,  and  is  one  of  the  causet  were  the  advocates  of  the  treaty ,  the  other  of 

of  its  diief  disasters,  and  which,  I  fear,  is  not  the    trade.      The   latter  were  universally  of 

■o  perfectly  extirpated  but  that  some  part  of  ita  opinion,  that  the  treaty  was  bought  for  a  great 

roots  may  remain  in  the  ground  at  this  moment,  mm  of  money.     The  evidence  we  have  on 

Commerce,  which    enriches    every  other  our  records  of  the  sums  of  money,  that  are 

eeuntry  in  the  worM,  was  bringing  Bengal  to  stated  to  have  been  paid  on  this  occasion,  has 

total  ruin.     The  company,  in  former  times,  never  been  investigated  to  the  bottom.    But 

when  it  had  no  sovereignty  or  power  in  the  we  have   it    on   record,   that    a    great  sum 

coimtry,  had  large  privileges  under  their  due-  (^.70,000)  was  paid  to  persons  concerned  in 

tuck  or  permit ;    their  goods  passed  without  that  negotiation.     The  rest  were  exceedingly 

paying  duties  through  the  country.    The  ser-  wroth  to  see  themselves  not  profiting  by  the 

vants  of  the  company  made  use  oJf  thisdustuck  negotiation,  and  losing  the  trade,  or  likely  to 

for  their  own  private  trade,  which,  while  it  be  excluded  from  it;  and  they  were  the  more 

was  used  with  moderation,  the  native  govern-  so,  because,  as  we  have  it  upon  our  journals, 

ment  winked  at  in  some  degree ;  but,  when  it  during  all  that  time  the  trade  of  the  negotiators 

got  wholly  into  private  hands,  it  vras  more  was  not  proecribed,  but  a  perwannah  was  is- 

hke  robbery  than  trade.    These  trader*  mp-  sued  by  Cossim  Ally  Cawn,  that  the  trade  of 
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his  friends,  Mr.  VansitUrt  and  Mr.  Hastings, 
should  not  b«  subject  to  the  general  regulations. 
This  filled  the  whole  settlement  with  ill  blood ; 
but  in  the  regulation  itself  (I  put  the  motive 
and  the  secret  history  out  of  the  case)  iio- 
doubtediy  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Vansittart 
were  on  the  right  side.  They  had  shown  to 
a  demonstration  the  mischief  of  this  trade. 
However,  as  the  other  party  was  strong,  and 
did  not  readily  let  go  their  bold  of  this  great 
advantage,  first,  dissentions,  murmurs,  various 
kinds  of  complaints  and  ill  blood  arose.  Coe- 
sim  Ally  was  driven  to  the  wall ;  and,  having 
at  the  same  time  made  what  he  thought  good 
preparations,  a  war  broke  out  at  last.  And 
how  did  it  break  out?  This  Cossim  Ally 
Cawn  signalized  his  first  acta  of  hostility  bj 
an  atrocity  committed  against  the  faith  of 
treaties,  against  the  rules  of  war,  against  every 
principle  of  honour.  This  intended  murderer 
of  his  father-in-law,  whom  Mr.  Hastinos  had 
assisted  to  raise  to  the  throne  of  Bengal,  well 
knowing  his  character  and  his  disposition,  and 
well  knowing  what  such  a  man  was  capable 
of  doing,  this  man  massacred  the  English 
wherever  he  met  them.  There  were  two  hun- 
dred or  thereabouts  of  the  company's  servants, 
or  their  dependants,  slaughtered  at  Patna  with 
every  circum.^tance  of  the  most  abominable 
cruehy.  Their  limbs  were  cut  to  pieces.  The 
tyrant,  whom  Mr.  Hastings  set  up,  cut  and 
hacked  the  limbs  of  British  subjects  in  the 
most  cruel  and  perfidious  manner ;  threw  them 
into  wells,  and  polluted  the  waters  of  the  coun- 
try with  British  blood.  Immediately  war  is 
decbured  against  him  in  form.  That  war  sets 
the  whole  country  in  a  blaze ;  and  then  other 
parties  begin  to  appear  upon  the  scene,  whose 
transactions  you  will  find  yourselves  deeply 
concerned  in  hereafter. 

As  soon  as  war  was  declared  against  Cossim, 
it  was  necessary  to  resolve  to  put  up  another 
nabob,  and  to  have  another  revolution  ;  and 
where  do  they  resort  but  to  the  man,  whom, 
for  his  alleged  tyranny,  for  his  incapacity,  (or 
the  numberless  iniquities  he  was  said  to  have 
committed,  and  for  his  total  unfitness  and  dia- 
inclination  to  all  the  duties  of  government, 
they  had  dethroned.  This  very  man  they  take 
up  again  to  place  on  the  throne,  from  whioh 
they  had  about  two  years  before  removed  him, 
and  for  the  edfecting  of  which  they  had  oom- 
nitted  so  many  iniquities.  Even  this  revoke 
tion  wms  not  made  without  being  paid  for. 
According  to  the  usual  order  of  processioo,  in 
which  the  youngest  walk  first — First  comsg 
the  company ;  and  the  company  had  secured 
to  it  in  perpetui^  those  provinees  which  Co»>' 


sim  Ally  Cawn  had  ceded,  as  it  wm  tfaooghlt 
rather  in  the  way  of  mortgage  than  any  thiag 
else.  Then,  under  the  name  of  compensatioa 
for  sufferings  to  the  people  concerned  in  the 
trade,  and  in  the  name  of  donation  to  an  army 
and  a  navy,  which  had  little  to  do  in  this  affair, 
they  tax  him,  what  sum  do  you  think  ?  They 
tax  that  empty  and  undone  treasury  of  that  mi- 
serable and  undone  country,  £.600,000  for  a 
private  emolument  to  themselves ;  for  the  com* 
penstaion  for  this  iniquitious  trade ;  for  the  com- 
pensation for  abuses,  of  which  he  was  neither 
the  author  nor  the  abettor ;  they  tax  this  mi- 
serable prince,  £.600^000.  That  sum  was  given 
to  individuals.  Now  comes  tho  company  at 
home,  which,  on  hearing  this  news,  was  all  in- 
flamed. Tho  directors  were  on  fire.  They 
were  shocked  at  it,  and  particularly  at  thit 
donation  to  the  army  and  navy.  They  re- 
solved they  woukl  give  it  no  countenance  and 
support.  In  the  mean  time  the  gentlemen  did 
not  trouble  their  heads  upon  that  subject,  bat 
meant  to  exact  and  get  their  £.600,000  as  they 
could. 

Here  was  a  third  revolution  bought  at  this 
amazing  sum,  and  this  poor  miserable  prtnc* 
first  dragged  from  Moorshedabad  to  Calcutta, 
then  dragged  back  from  Cakrutta  to  Moor- 
shedabad, the  sport  of  fortune,  and  the  play- 
thing of  avarice.  This  poor  man  is  again  set 
up,  but  is  lefl  with  no  authority  ;  his  troops 
limited,  his  person— every  thing  about  him  ia 
a  manner  subjugated,  a  British  resident  ^t» 
master  of  his  court :  he  is  set  up  as  a  pageant 
on  this  throne,  with  no  other  authority  bnti 
what  woukl  be  sufficient  to  give  a  counte-. 
nance  to  presents,  gifts,  and  donations.  Thai 
authority  was  always  left,  when  all  the  rest 
was  taken  away.  One  would  have  thouglit^ 
that  this  revolution  might  have  satisfied  th«a» 
gentlemen,  and  that  the  money  gained  by  i^ 
would  have  been  sufficient.  No.  The  par* 
tisans  of  Coesim  Ally  wanted  another  revohi* 
tion.  The  partisans  of  the  other  side  wished 
to  have  something  more  done  in  the  presenL 
They  now  began  to  think,  that  to  depnan 
Coesim  instantly,  and  to  seU  him  to  another^ 
was  too  much  at  one  time  ;  especially  at 
Cossim  Ally  was  a  man  of  vigour  and  reso- 
lution, carrying  on  a  fierce  war  against  tbeou 
But  what  do  you  think  they  did  7  They  be- 
gan to  see,  from  the  example  of  Cossim  Ally, 
that  the  lieutenancy,  the  ministry  of  the  kiiig^ 
was  a  good  thing  to  be  sold,  uid  the  sale  of 
that  might  turn  out  as  good  a  thing  as  dia 
■ale  of  the  prince.  For  this  office  there 
were  two  rival  candidates,  persooa  of  groat 
consideration  in  Bengal  ;  one,  a  priaciptl 
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BfdMNaediii  cftlM  Mahomed  R«za  Cawn,  a 
man  of  hif  h  authority, — graat  piety  in  his  own 
ralifiofn,— ^eat  learning  in  the  law,— ^  the 
very  first  dasa  of  Mahomedan  nobility :  but 
•t  the  same  time,  on  all  these  accounts,  he 
abhorred  and  dreaded  by  the  nabob,  who 
rily  feared,  that  a  man  of  Mahomed 
Reza  Cawn's  description  would  be  considered 
as  better  entitled  and  fitter  for  his  seat,  as 
nabob  of  the  provinces. 

To  balance  him,  there  was  another  man, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  great — Rajah 
Nundcomar :  this  man  was  accounted  the 
highest  of  his  cast,  and  held  the  same  rank 
among  the  GentAs,  that  Mahomed  Reza  Cawn 
obtained  among  the  Mahomedans.  The  prince 
oa  the  throne  liad  no  jealousy  of  Nundcomar, 
because  he  knew,  that,  as  a  GentO,  he  couki 
not  aspire  to  the  office  of  soubahdar.  For 
that  reason  he  was  firmly  attached  to  him ;  he 
might  depend  completely  on  his  services ;  he 
was  hi$  against  Mahomed  Reza  Cawn,  and 
against  the  whole  worid.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  flaw  in  the  nabob's  title,  which  it  was 
necessary  shouki  be  hid.  And  perhaps  it  lay 
against  Mahomed  Reza  Cawn  as  well  as  him. 
But  it  was  a  source  of  apprehension  to  the 
nabob,  and  contributed  to  make  him  wish 
to  keep  all  Mahomedan  influence  at  a  dis- 
tance. For  he  was  a  syed,  that  is  to  say, 
a  descendant  of  Mahomed,  and  as  such,  though 
of  the  only  acknowledged  nobility  among  Mus- 
■idmen,  would  be  by  that  circumstance  exclud- 
ed by  the  known  laws  of  the  Mogul  empire 
firom  being  soubahdar  in  any  of  the  Mogul 
provinces,  in  case  the  revival  of  the  constitu- 
tioa  of  that  empire  should  ever  again  take 
place. 

An  auction  was  now  opened  before  the 
English  council  at  Calcutta.  Mahomed  Reza 
Cawn  bid  largely ;  Nundcomar  bid  largely. 
The  circumstances  of  these  two  rivals  at  the 
nabob's  court  were  equally  favourable  to  the 
pretensions  of  each.  But  the  preponderating 
merits  of  Mahomed  Reza  Cawn,  arising  from 
the  subjection,  in  which  he  was  likely  to  keep 
the  nabob,  and  make  him  fitter  for  the  purpose 
of  continued  exactions,  induced  the  council  to 
to  take  his  money,  which  amounted  to  about 
£  J2SO,000.  Be  the  sum  paid  what  it  may,  it 
was  certainly  a  large  one.  In  consequence  of 
wfbich  the  council  attempted  to  invest  Mahom- 
ed Reza  Cawn  with  the  office  of  naib  soubah 
or  deputy  viceroy.  As  to  Nundcomar,  they 
fell  upon  him  with  a  vengefiil  fury :  he  (ought 
his  battle  as  well  as  he  could;  he  opposed 
bribe  to  bribe,  eagle  to  eagle ;  but  at  length  he 
was  driven  to  the  walL    Some  received  his 


money,  but  did  him  no  service  in  rottaiis 
others,  more  conscientious,  refused  to  receive 
it :  aiKl  in  this  battle  of  bribes  he  was  vanquish- 
ed. A  deputation  was  sent  from  Cakrutta  to 
the  miserable  nabob,  to  tear  Nundcomar,  his 
only  support,  fi'om  his  side  ;  and  to  put  the  ob- 
ject of  oU  his  terrours,  Msdxmied  RezaCawn, 
in  his  place. 

Thus  began  a  new  division,  that  split 
the  presidency  into  violent  factions ;  but  the 
faction,  which  adhered  to  Nundcomar,  was 
undoubtedly  the  weakest  That  most  miser- 
able of  men,  Meer  Jaflier  Ally  Cawn,  clinging, 
as  to  the  last  pillar,  to  Nundcomar,  trembling 
at  Mahomed  Reza  Cawn,  died  in  the  struggle, 
a  miserable  victim  to  all  the  revolutions,  to  all 
the  successive  changes  and  versatile  politics 
at  Calcutta.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the  great 
personages,  whom  we  have  degraded  and 
brutalized  by  insult  and  oppression,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  usual  destructive  resources  of 
unprincipled  misery — sensuality,  opium,  and 
wine.  His  gigantic  frame  of  constitution  soon 
gave  way  under  the  oppression  of  this  relief, 
and  he  died,  leaving  children  and  grand-chil- 
dren by  wives  and  concubines.  On  the  old 
nabob's  death  Mahomed  Reza  Cawn  was 
acknowledged  deputy  nabob,  the  money  paid, 
and  this  revolution  completed. 

Here,  my  lords,  opened  a  new  source  of 
plunder,  peculation,  and  bribery,  which  was  not 
neglected.  Revolutions  were  no  longer  n^ 
cessary,  succession  supplied  their  places ;  and 
well  the  object  agreed  with  the  policy.  Rules 
of  succession  could  not  be  very  well  ascertained 
to  an  oflSce  like  that  of  the  nabob,  which  was 
hereditary  only  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Mogul.  The  issue  by  lawful  wives  would 
naturally  be  preferred  by  those  who  meant  tho 
quiet  of  the  country.  But  a  more  doubtful 
title  was  preferred,  as  better  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  extortion  and  peculation.  Thia 
miserable  succession  was  sold,  and  the  eldest 
of  the  issue  of  Munny  Begum,  an  harlot, 
brought  in  to  pollute  the  haram  of  the  seraglio, 
of  whom  you  will  hear  much  hereafter,  was 
chosen.  He  soon  succeeded  to  the  grave. 
Another  son  of  the  same  prostitute  succeeded 
to  the  same  unhappy  throne,  and  followed  to 
the  same  untimely  grave.  Every  succession 
was  sold ;  and  between  venal  successions,  and 
venal  revolutions,  in  a  very  few  years  seven 
princes  and  six  sales  were  seen  successively  in 
BengaL  The  last  was  a  minor,  the  issue  of  a 
legitimate  wife,  admitted  to  succeed  because 
a  minor,  and  because  there  was  none  illegiti- 
mate left.  He  was  instantly  stripped  of  the 
aUowance  of  his  progenitors,  and  reduced  to  % 
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pennon  of  £.100,000  a  year.    He  still  eziett,  unheard  of  exaetioM.   However,  he  fbit|^t  hi> 

and  coQtinued  to  the  end  of  Mr.  HaRtinga'fl  way  like  a  retiring  lion,  turning  his  lace  to  hi« 

government,  to  furnish   constant  sources  of  pursuers.    He  still  fought  along  his  frontier, 

bribery  and  plunder  to  him  and  his  creatures.  His  ability  and  his  money  drew  to  his  cause 

The  offspring  of  M unny  Begum  clinging,  the  soubahdar  of  Oude,  the  famous  Shuja  ul 
as  his  &ther  did,  to  Nundcomar,  ihey  tore  Dowla.  The  Mogul  entered  into  these  wars, 
Nundooroar  from  his  side,  as  they  had  done  and  penetrated  into  the  lower  provinces  on  on*, 
from  the  side  of  his  father,  and  carried  him  side,  whilst  Bui  want  Sing,  the  rajah  ot  B^ 
down  as  a  sort  of  prisoner  to  Calcutta  ;  where,  nares,  entered  them  on  another.  AAer  rarioue 
having  had  the  weakness  to  become  the  find  changes  of  party,  and  changes  of  fortune,  th* 
informer,  he  was  made  the  first  example.  This  loss,  which  began  in  the  treachery  of  the  civil 
person,  pushed  to  the  wall,  and  knowing,  that  service,  was,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  ra- 
the man  he  hod  to  deal  with,  was  desperate  deemed  by  military  merit.  Many  exaroplee 
and  cruel  in  his  resentments,  resolves  on  the  of  the  same  sort  have  since  been  seen, 
first  blow,  and  enters  before  the  council  a  re-  Whilst  these  things  were  transacted  in  India, 
gular  information  in  writing,  of  bribery  against  the  court  of  directors  in  London,  hearing  of  so 
Mr.  Hastings.  In  his  preface  to  that  diarge  many  changes,  hearing  of  such  an  incredible 
he  excuses  himself  for  what  is  considered  to  mass  of  perfidy  and  venality,  knowing,  that 
be  an  act  equally  insane  and  wicked,  and  as  there  was  a  general  market  made  of  th* 
the  one  inexpiable  crime  of  an  Indian — the  country  and  of  the  company ;  that  the  flame 
discovery  of  the  money  he  gives ; — that  Mr.  of  war  spread  firora  province  lo  province ;  that, 
Hastings  had  declaredly  determined  on  his  ruin,  in  proportion  as  it  spread,  the  fire  glowed  wilb 
and  to  accomplish  it  had  newly  anociated  him-  augmented  fierceness  ;  and  that  the  rapacity, 
self  with  one  Mohun  Persaud,  a  name  I  wish  which  originally  gave  rise  to  it,  was  following 
your  lordships  to  remember,  a  bitter  enemy  of  it  in  all  its  progress ;  the  company,  my  lorda, 
his,  an  infamous  person,  whom  Mr.  Hastings  alarmed  not  only  for  their  acquisitions  but 
knew  to  be  such,  and  as  such  had  turned  him  their  existence,  and  finding  themselves  sinking 
out  of  his  house  ;  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  lately  lower  and  lower  by  every  victory  they  obtained, 
recalled,  and  held  frequent  communications  thought  it  necessary  at  length  to  come  to  some 
with  this  Mohun  Pcrsuad,  the  subject  of  system  and  some  settlement.  Afler  composing 
which  he  had  no  doubt  was  his  ruin.  In  the  their  differences  with  Lord  Clive,  they  sent 
year  1775  he  was  hanged  by  those  incorrupt  him  out  to  that  country  about  the  year  1705, 
Enoli^h  judges,  who  were  sent  to  India  by  in  order,  by  his  name,  weight,  authority,  and 
parliament  to  protect  the  natives  from  oppree-  vigour  of  mind,  to  give  some  sort  of  form  and 
sion.  stability  to   govermeot,  and  to  rectify  the 

Your  lordships  will  observe,  that  this  new  innumerable  abuses,  which  prevailed  there  { 

sale  of  the  office  of  ministers  succeeded  to  the  and  particularly  that  great  source  of  disorders, 

sale  of  that  of  nabobs.     All  these  varied  and  that    ftindamental    abuse — presents :  for   the 

successive  sales  shook  the  country  to  pieces,  bribes,  by  which  all  these  revolutions  were 

As  if  those  minerable  exhausted  provinces  were  bought,  had  not  the  name  of  conditions,  stipi»» 

to  be  cured  of  inanition  by  phlebotomy — while  lations,  or  rewards  ;  they  even  had  the  free 

Cossim  Ally  wss  racking  it  above,  the  com-  and  gratuitous  style  of  presents.    The  recei* 

pany  were  drawing  oflf  all  its  nutriment  below,  vers  contended,  that  they  were  mere  gratuities 

A  dreadful,  an  extensive,  and  most  chargeable  given  for  service  done,  or  mere  tokens  of  a^ 

war  followed.  Half  the  northern  force  of  India  fection  and  gratiUide  to  the  parties.    They 

poured  down  like  a  torrent  on  Bengal,  eodan-  may  give  them  what  names  they  please,  and 

gored  our  existence,  and  exhausted  all  our  re-  your  lordships  will  think  of  them   what  jroa 

sources.     The  war  was  the  fruit  of  Mr.  Has-  please.    But  they  were  the  donations  of  mi- 

tings*s  cabals.    Its  termination,  as  usual,  was  sery  lo  power,  the  gifts  of  sufl*erers  to   the 

the  restilt  of  the  military  merit,  and  the  for*  oppressours;   and   consequently,  where  thej 

tune  uf  ihis  nation.   Cossim  Ally,  after  having  prevailed,  they  left  no  certain  property  or  fixed 

been  defeated  by  the  military  genius  and  spirit  situation  to  any  man  in  India,  from  the  hi^ieel 

of  England,  (for  the  Adamses,  Monroes,  and  to  the  lowest. 

others  of  that  period,  I  believe,  showed  as  much  The  court  of  directors  sent  eut  otders  to 

skill  and  bravery  as  any  of  their  predecessors,)  enlarge  the  servants*  covenants,  with  new  and 

in  his  flight  swept  away  above  three  millions  severe  clauses,  strongly  prohibiting  the  prao* 

in  money,  jewels,  or  efllects,  out  of  a  country,  tice  of  receiving  presents.     Lord  Clive  him* 

which  he  had  plundered  and  exhausted  by  his  self  had  been  a  large  receiver  of  them.    Tet, 
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m  it  wu  ID  Um  noiBMit  oTa  r«Tolatkm,  whidi  ro-establwhed  him  in  a  Mcure,  ewy  indoy 

gave  Umoi  all  they  poeaened,  the  coin{>any  dencj.    He  confirmed  him,  under  tiie  Britnii 

would  hear  no  more  of  it.     They  sent  him  gaurantee,  in  the  rich  principality,  wiiich  Im 

out  to  reform — whether  they  chose  well  or  ill,  held. 

does  not  signify.  I  think,  upon  the  whole.  The  Mogul,  the  head  of  the  MnsBolaian 
ihey  choee  well ;  because  his  name  and  autho>  religion  in  India,  and  of  the  Indian  empirs,  a 
rity  could  do  much.  They  sent  him  out  to  hesd  honoured  and  esteemed  even  in  its  ruins, 
redress  the  grievances  of  that  country,  and  it  he  procured  to  be  recognized  by  all  the  persona, 
was  necessary  he  should  be  well  armed  tor  that  were  connected  with  his  empire.  The 
that  service.  They  sent  him  out  with  such  rents,  that  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  visier  of  tb« 
powers  as  no  servant  of  the  company  ever  empire,  he  gsve  to  the  vizeret.  Thus,  our 
held  before.  I  would  not  be  understood  here  alliances  were  cemented ;  our  enemies  wer« 
in  my  own  character,  much  less  in  the  dele-  reconciled ;  all  Asia  was  conciliated  hy  our 
gated  character,  in  which  I  stand,  to  contend  settlement  with  the  king. 
for  any  man  in  the  totality  of  his  conduct.  To  that  unhappy  fugitive  king,  driven  firom 
Perhsps  in  some  of  his  measures  he  was  mis-  place  to  place,  the  sport  of  fortune,  now  an 
taken,  and  in  some  of  his  acts  reprehensible :  emperour,  and  now  a  prisoner,  prayed  for  in 
but  justice  obliges  me  to  say,  that  the  plan,  every  mosque,  in  which  his  authority  was  eon- 
which  he  formed,  and  the  course,  which  he  spired  against,  one  day  opposed  by  the  eoin 
pursued,  were  in  general  great  and  well  ima-  struck  in  his  name,  and  the  other  day  sold  for 
gined  ;  that  he  laid  great  foundations,  if  they  it,  to  this  descendant  of  Tamerlsne  he  allotted^ 
had  been  properly  built  upon.  For,  in  the  with  a  decent  share  of  royal  dignity,  an  ho- 
first  place,  he  composed  all  the  neighbouring  nourablo  fixed  residence,  where  be  might  bn 
countries,  torn  to  pieces,  by  the  wars  of  Cos-  useful,  and  could  not  be  dangerous, 
sim  Ally,  snd  quieted  the  apprehensions,  raised  As  to  the  Bengal  provinces,  he  did  not  talta 
by  the  opinion  of  the  boundless  ambition  of  for  the  company  the  vice-royalty,  as  Mr. 
England.  He  took  strong  measures  to  put  Holwell  would  have  persuaded,  almost  forced, 
an  end  to  a  great  many  of  the  abuses,  that  pre-  the  company  to  do ;  but,  to  satisfy  the  preju- 
▼ailed  in  the  country  subject  to  the  company,  dices  of  the  Mahomedans,  tho  country  was  left 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  upper  province;  in  the  hands  nominally  ofthesoubah  or  viceroy, 
and  formed  a  plan,  which,  for  a  military  man,  who  was  to  administer  the  criminal  justice  and 
has  great  civil  and  political  merit.  He  put  the  exteriour  forms  of  royalty.  He  obtained 
a  bound  to  the  aspiring  spirit  of  the  company*s  from  the  sovereign  the  dewannee.  This  is  tba 
servants;  he  limited  its  conquests  ;  heprescrib-  great  act  of  the  constitutional  entrance  of  tha 
ed  bounds  to  its  ambition.  First  (says  he)  company  into  the  body  politic  of  India.  It 
quiet  the  minds  of  tho  country  ;  what  you  have  gave  to  the  settlement  of  Bengal  a  fixed  con- 
obtained,  regulate ;  make  it  known  to  India,  stitutional  form,  with  a  legal  title  acknowledge 
that  you  resolve  to  acquire  no  more.  On  this  ed  and  recognized  now  for  the  first  time  by  aU 
■olid  plan  he  fixed  every  prince,  that  was  con-  the  natural  powers  of  the  country,  because  it 
cemed  in  the  preceding  wars,  on  the  one  side  arose  from  the  charter  of  the  undoubted  so- 
and  on  the  other  in  an  happy  and  easy  settle-  vereign.  The  dewannee,  or  high-stewardship, 
ment.  He  restored  Shnja  ul  Dowia,  who  had  gave  to  the  company  the  collection  and  managi^ 
been  driven  from  his  dominions  by  the  military  ment  of  the  revenue ;  and  in  this  modest  and 
arm  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  rank  of  vizier,  civil  character  they  appeared  not  the  opprea- 
and  to  the  dominion  of  the  territories  of  Oude.  tours  but  the  protectors  of  the  people.  Thia 
With  a  generosity,  that  astonished  all  Asia,  scheme  had  all  the  real  power,  without  any 
be  reinstated  this  expelled  enemy  of  his  nation  invidious  appearance  of  it;  it  gave  them  the 
peaceably  upon  his  throne.  And  this  act  of  revenue,  without  the  parade  cf  sovereignty, 
politic  generosity  did  more  towards  quieting  On  this  double  foundation  the  government  was 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Asia  than  all  the  ter-  happily  settled.  The  minds  of  the  natives 
rour,  great  as  it  was,  of  the  English  arms.  At  were  quieted.  The  company's  territories  and 
die  same  time  LordClive,  generous  to  all,  took  views  were  circumscribed.  The  arm  of  force 
peculiar  care  of  our  friends  and  alliM.  He  was  put  out  of  sight.  The  imperial  name 
took  care  of  Bulwant  Sing,  the  great  rajah  of  covered  every  thing.  The  power  of  the  purse 
Benares,  who  had  taken  our  part  in  the  war.  was  in  the  hand  of  the  company.  The  power 
He  secured  him  from  the  revenge  of  Shuja  ul  of  the  sword  was  in  efiect  so,  as  they  eoo- 
Dowla.  The  Mogul  had  granted  us  the  su-  Iractod  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army.  The 
periority  over  Bulwant   Sing.     LordClive  company  had  a  revenue  ofamilUoo  and  a  halC 
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The  nabob  bad  bid«ed  faOen  from  any  real  and 
eflfecUve  power,  yet  the  dignity  of  the  court 
was  nMinlaiaed ;  the  prejudices  and  intereaCa 
of  the  M ahomedana,  aod  particularly  of  their 
nobility,  who  had  tufiered  more  by  this  great 
rovoiutioo  even  than  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  were  consulted :  for  by  this  plan  a 
revenue  of  £.500.000  was  settled  oo  the  vice- 
royalty,  which  was  thus  enal^ed  to  provide  in 
some  measure  for  those  great  families.  Tha 
company  likewise,  by  this  plan,  in  order  to 
enjoy  thnir  revenues  securely,  and  to  avoid 
envy  and  murmur,  put  them  into  the  bands  of 
IVIahomed  Reza  Cawn,  whom  Lord  Clive  found 
in  the  management  of  afiairs,  and  did  not  die* 
place ;  and  he  was  now  made  deputy  steward 
to  the  company,  as  he  had  been  before  lieu- 
tenanl-viceroy  to  the  nabd>.  A  British  resi- 
dent at  Moonhedabad  was  established  as  a 
controul.  The  company  exercised  their  power 
over  the  revenue  in  the  Srst  instance,  through 
the  natives,  but  the  British  resident  was  in 
reality  the  great  mover. 

If  ever  this  nation  stood  in  a  situation  ot 
glory  throughout  Asia,  it  was  in  that  moment. 
But  as  I  have  said,  some  material  errours  aod 
mistakes  were  committed.  After  the  forma- 
tion of  this  plan,  Lord  Clive  unfortunately  did 
not  stay  kxig  enough  in  the  country  to  give 
consistency  to  the  measures  of  roformatioo  bo 
bad  undertaken,  but  rapidly  returned  to  Eng* 
land  ;  and  after  his  departure  the  government, 
that  c:)ntinued,  had  not  vigour,  or  authority,  to 
support  the  settlement  then  made ;  and  consi- 
derable abuses  began  to  prevail  in  every  quarter. 
Another  capital  period  in  our  history  hero 
commences.  Those,  who  succeeded  (though 
I  believe  one  of  them  was  one  of  the  hooeatest 
men,  that  ever  served  the  company,  1  mcaa 
govemour  Vsrclst)  had  not  weight  enough  to 
poise  the  system  of  the  service,  and  conso- 
quentiy  many  abuses  and  grievances  agail 
prevailed — supervisors  were  appointed  to  every 
district,  as  a  check  on  the  native  collectors, 
and  to  report  every  abuse,  as  it  should  arise. 
But  they,  who  were  appointed  to  redress 
grievances,  were  themselves  accused  of  being 
guilty  of  them.  However  tho  disorders  were 
not  of  thai  vioU$nt  kind,  which  preceded  Mr. 
Hastings's  departure,  norsuch  as  followed  hia 
reium--«o  mercenary  wars— oo  mercenary 
revolutions,  no  extirpation  of  nations,  no  vio- 
lent convulsions  in  the  revenue,  no  si^nrenion 
nf  aniient  houses,  no  general  salea  of  any 
descriptions  of  men— oooa  of  those,  but  cssw 
tainly  such  grievancea  aa  made  it  osoasaary 
for  the  company  to  send  out  another  raimnh 
aion  in  1768,  with  iostru^tioM  poioti»g  out  Iho 
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chief  abuses.  It  was  eompoasj  of  Mr.  Van- 
aiitart,  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Scrmfloo.  Tlw 
uafbrtuoate  end  of  that  coBMnissioo  is  knows 
to  afl  the  world :  bat  I  mention  it  in  order  to 
state,  that  the  receipt  of  presents  was  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  griovanosa,  which  thea 
prevailed  in  India;  sjnd  that  the  supervisors 
inder  that  commission  were  ordered  upon  no 
account  whatever  to  take  presents.  Upon  the 
mifortiisle  catastrophe,  which  bappMiod,  the 
eoropany  was  preparing  to  send  out  another  for 
the  rectification  of  these  grievances,  when 
parliament  thought  it  necessary  to  supersede 
that  cooKnission— to  take  the  matter  into  theii 
own  hands,  and  lo  appoint  another  comraissioQ 
in  a  parliamentary  way  (of  which  Mr.  Hastings 
was  one)  for  the  beitsr  government  of  thai 
country.  Mr.  Hastings,  as  I  must  mention  to 
your  kwdships,  soon  after  the  deposition  and 
restoration  of  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn,  and  before 
Lord  Clive  arrived,  quitted  for  a  while  thn 
scene,  in  which  be  had  been  so  mischie- 
Tously  employed,  and  returned  to  England  to 
strengthen  hios^by  those  cabals,  which  again 
sent  him  out  with  new  authority  to  pursue  tho 
courses,  which  were  the  natural  sequel  to  his 
former  proceedings.  He  returned  to  India  witk 
great  power  indeed ;  Srst,  to  a  sosA  in  council 
at  Fort  St.  George,  and  Crom  thanco  to  sneceed 
to  the  presidency  of  Fort  WiUiam.  On  hioi 
the  company  placed  their  chief  relianeo.  Hap- 
py had  it  been  for  them,  happy  for  India,  and 
for  England,  if  his  conduct  had  been  such  as  to 
spare  your  lordships  aod  the  Connons  tho 
ejthibition  of  this  day. 

When  thii  government,  with  Mr.  Hasiin|{B 
at  the  head  of  it,  was  sealed,  Moorshedabad 
did  still  continue  the  seat  of  the  nnti?  e  goven^ 
ment,  and  of  all  the  collections.  Here  ths 
company  was  not  satisfied  with  placing  a  rs- 
sidoot  at  the  dubar,  wdiioh  was  the  first  step  tn 
our  assuming  the  govenunent  in  that  country. 
These  stsps  must  be  traced  by  your  lordships, 
for  I  shouki  never  have  giren  you  this  trQuble« 
if  it  was  not  necessary  to  possnsi  you  cWariy 
of  the  several  progressive  steps,  by  whidi  tho 
company's  government  cams  to  be  sstablMhed 
and  to  supersede  the  native.  The  next  step 
was  the  appotntment  of  supenrisors  in  every 
province,  to  oversee  the  native  collector.  Tho 
third  was  to  ssUblish  a  feneral  council  ef 
revenue  at  Moorshedabad,  to  si;|)eriotssd  iha 
great  stsward  Mahomed  Roia  Cawn.  In 
177t  that  council  by  Mr.  Hastily  was  osar^ 
tuniod,  aad  thti  whole  management  of  the  r»> 
▼enuo  brought  to  CalcMtta.  Mabomsd  ReiR 
Cawn,  by  orders  of  the  oosapssy,  ww  tuniscl 
oui  of  %U  his  cAcssi  and  tismtd  wt  far  na^QQi 
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and  principlM,  which  your  lordshiiM  will  hero- 
•ftar  Me ;  wad  at  last  the  dewannee  was  en- 
tirely taken  out  of  the  natire  hands,  and  set- 
tled in  the  supreme  council  and  presidency 
itself  in  Calcutta ;  and  so  it  remained  until  the 
year  1781 ,  when  Mr.  Hastings  made  another 
revolution,  took  it  out  of  the  hands  of  tlie  su- 
preme council,  in  which  the  orders  of  the 
company,  an  act  of  parliament,  and  their  own 
act  had  vested  it,  and  put  it  into  a  subordinate 
council — that  is,  it  was  entirely  vested  in 
himself. 

Now  your  lordships  see  the  whole  of  the 
revolutions.  I  have  stated  them,  I  trust,  with 
perspicuity — stated  the  grounds  and  principles 
npoo  which  they  were  made— stated  the 
abuses,  that  grew  upon  them — and  that  every 
revolution  produced  its  abuse.  You  saw  the 
■ative  government  vanish  by  degrees,  until  it 
was  reduced  to  a  situation  fit  for  nothing  but 
to  become  a  private  perquisite,  as  it  has  been 
to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  to  be  granted  to  whom 
he  pleased.  The  English  government  wc- 
oeeded,  at  the  bead  of  which  Mr.  Hastings 
was  placed  by  an  act  of  parliament,  having  be- 
fcre  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  council — 
the  express  object  of  both  these  appointments 
being  to  redress  grievances ;  and  within  these 
two  periods  of  his  power,  as  president  and 
fovemour-general,  were  those  crimes  commit- 
ted, of  which  he  now  stands  accused.  All  this 
histofy  is  merely  by  way  of  illustration — his 
crimination  begins  from  his  nomination  to 
the  presidency  ;  and  we  are  to  consider  how 
he  comported  himself  in  that  station,  and  in 
his  office  of  govemour>geineraL 

The  first  thing,  in  considering  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  any  goverooor,  is  to  have  some 
test,  by  which  they  are  to  be  tried.  And 
here,' my  lords,  we  conceive,  that  when  a  Bri- 
tish govemour  is  sent  abroad,  he  is  sent  topup- 
Mie  the  good  of  the  people  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  this  country,  which 
in  all  respects  intend  their  conservation,  their 
happiness,  and  their  prosperity.  This  is  the 
principle,  upon  which  Mr.  Hastings  was  bound 
to  govern,  and  upon  which  he  is  to  account  for 
his  conduct  here. 

His  rule  was,  what  a  British  govemour, 
intrusted  with  the  power  of  this  country,  was 
bound  to  do,  or  to  forbear.  If  he  has  perfbrm- 
ed,  and  if  he  has  abstained,  as  he  ought,  dis- 
mUs  him  honourably  acquitted  fiom  your  bar- 
otherwise  condemn  him.  He  may  resort  to 
other  principles  and  to  other  maxims ;  but 
tills  country  will  force  him  to  be  tried  by  its 
laws.  The  law  of  this  country  recognizes 
that  welKknown  orime,  called  misoooduct  in 


office ;  it  is  a  head  of  the  law  of  England, 

and,  so  fsr  as  infcriour  courts  are  competent 
to  try  it,  may  be  tried  in  them.  Here,  your 
lordships'  competence  is  plenary;  yon  ar« 
fully  competent  both  to  inquire  into,  and  to 
punish  the  tifTence.  And,  first,  I  am  to  state 
to  your  lordships,  by  the  direction  of  those, 
whom  I  am  bound  to  obey,  the  principles,  on 
which  Mr.  Hastings  declares  he  has  conduct- 
ed his  government ;  principles,  which  he  has 
avowed— -first,  in  several  letters  written  to  the 
East-India  Company — next,  in  a  paper  of 
defence,  delivered  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
explicitly ;  and  more  explicitly  in  his  defence 
before  your  lordships.  Nothing  in  Mr.  Has- 
tings's proceedings  is  so  curious  as  his  se- 
veral defences ;  sind  nothing  in  the  defences  is 
so  singular,  tm  the  principles,  upon  which  he 
proceeds.  Your  lordships  will  have  to  decide 
Dot  only  upon  a  large,  connected,  systematic 
train  of  misdemeanours,  but  an  equally  con- 
nected system  of  principles  and  maxims  of 
government,  invented  to  justify  those  misde- 
meanours. He  has  brought  them  forward  and 
avowed  them  in  the  fiice  of  day.  He  has 
boldly  and  insultingly  thrown  them  in  the  face 
of  the  representatives  of  a  free  people,  and  wo 
cannot  pass  them  by  without  adopting  them. 

I  am  directed  to  protest  a^inst  those  grounds 
and  principle,  upon  which  he  frames  his  de- 
fence ;  for,  tf*  those  grounds  are  good  and 
valid,  they  carry  ofl^  a  great  deal  at  least,  if 
not  entirely  the  foundation  of  our  charge.  My 
kirds,  we  contend,  that  Mr.  Hastings,  as  a 
British  govemour,  ought  to  govern  on  British 
principles,  not  by  British  forms— God  forbid  ; 
for,  if  ever  there  was  a  case,  in  which  the 
letter  kills  and  the  spirit  gives  life,  it  would  be 
an  attempt  to  introduce  British  forms  and  the 
■ubstance  of  despotic  principles  together  into 
any  country.  No.  We  call  for  that  spirit 
of  eqnity,  that  spirit  of  justice,  that  spirit  of 
protection,  that  spirit  of  lenity,  which  ought  to 
characterize  every  British  subject  in  power ; 
and  on  these,  and  these  principles  only,  he 
will  be  tried. 

But  he  has  tdd  your  lordships,  in  his  de- 
fence, that  actions  in  Asia  do  not  bear  the 
same  moral  qualities,  which  the  same  actions 
would  bear  in  Europe. 

My  lords,  we  positively  deny  that  principle. 
I  am  authorized  and  called  upon  to  deny  it. 
And  having  stated  at  large  what  he  means  by 
saying,  that  the  same  actions  have  not  the 
same  qualities  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  we  are 
to  let  your  lordi^ips  know,  that  these  gentle- 
men have  formed  a  |dan  of  geograpfaeed  moraH^ 
by  which  the  duties  of  men,  in  public  and  in 
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private  •ttualioDt,  are  not  to  be  goremed  by 
their  relation  to  the  great  Govemour  of  the 
universe,  or  by  their  relation  to  mankind,  but 
by  chmatea,  degrees  of  longitude,  paralleb  not 
of  life  but  of  latitude* ;  as  if,  when  you  hare 
crossed  the  equinoctial,  all  the  virtues  die,  as 
they  say  some  insects  die,  when  they  cross  the 
line  ;  as  if  there  were  a  kind  of  baptism,  like 
that  practised  by  seamen,  by  which  they  un- 
baptize  themselves  of  all,  that  they  learned 
in  Europe,  and  afler  which  a  new  order  and 
system  of  things  commenced. 

This  geographical  morality  we  do  protest 
against.  Mr.  Hastings  shall  not  screen  him- 
self under  it ;  and  on  this  point  I  hope  and 
trust  many  words  will  not  be  necessary  to  sa- 
tisfy your  lordships.  But  we  think  it  nece^ 
sary,  in  justification  of  ourselves,  to  declare, 
that  the  laws  of  morality  are  the  same  every 
where ;  and  that  there  is  no  action,  which 
would  pass  lor  an  act  of  extortion,  of  pecuJ»- 
tion,  of  bribery,  and  of  oppression  in  England, 
that  is  not  an  act  of  extortion,  of  pecuUlioo, 
of  bribery,  and  oppression  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  all  the  world  over.  This  I  con- 
tend for,  not  in  the  technical  forms  of  it,  but  1 
contend  for  it  in  the  substance. 

Mr.  Hastings  comes  before  your  lordships 
not  as  a  British  govemour  answering  to  a 
British  tribunal,  but  as  a  soubahdar,  as  bashaw 
of  three  tails.  He  says,  "  1  had  an  arbitrary 
power  to  exercise :  I  exercised  it.  Slaves  I 
found  the  people  ;  slaves  they  are,  they  are  so 
by  their  constitution ;  and  if  they  are,  I  dad 
not  make  it  (or  them.  I  was  unlbrtanately 
bound  to  exercise  this  arbitrary  power,  and 
accordingly  I  did  exercise  it  It  was  disa- 
greeable to  roe,  but  I  did  exercise  it,  and  no 
other  power  can  be  exercised  in  that  country.'* 
This,  if  it  be  true,  is  a  plea  in  bar.  But  I 
trust  and  hope  your  lordships  will  not  judge  by 
laws  and  institutions,  which  you  do  not  know, 
against  thoee  laws  and  institutions,  which  you 
do  know,  and  under  whose  power  and  autho- 
rity Mr.  Hastings  went  out  to  India.  Can 
your  lordnhips  patiently  hear  what  lOc  have 
hoard  with  indignation  enough,  and  what,  if 
there  were  nothing  else,  %vould  call  these  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  the  actions,  which  are  justi- 
fied on  such  principles,  to  your  lordships'  bar; 
that  it  may  be  known  whether  the  Peen  of 
England  do  not  sympathize  with  the  Commons 
in  their  detestation  of  such  doctrine  ?  Think 
of  an  English  govemour  tried  before  you  as  a 
British  subject,  and  yet  declaring,  that  he  go- 
verned on  the  principles  of  arbitrary  power. 
His  plea  is,  that  he  did  govern  there  on  arbi- 
trary and  despotic,  and,  at  be  supposes,  ori- 


•Btal  principles.  And  as  this  plea  is  boMly 
avowed  and  maintained,  and  as,  no  doubt,  all 
his  conduct  was  perfectly  correspondent  to 
these  principles,  the  principles  and  the  conduct 
roust  be  tried  together. 

If  your  lordships  will  now  permit  me,  I 
will  state  one  of  the  roany  places,  in  which 
he  has  avowed  these  principles  as  the  basis 
and  foundation  of  all  his  conduct.  "The 
sovereignty,  which  they  assumed,  it  (ell  to 
my  k>t,  very  unexpectedly,  to  exert;  and 
whether  or  not  such  power,  or  powers  of  that 
nature,  were  delegated  to  me  by  any  provi- 
sions of  any  act  of  parliament,  1  confess 
myself  too  little  of  a  lawyer  to  pronounce. 
I  only  know,  that  the  acceptance  df  the  sove- 
reignty of  Benares,  &c.  is  not  acknowledged 
or  admitted  by  any  act  of  parliament ;  and 
yet,  by  the  particular  interference  of  the  roa- 
jority  of  the  council,  the  company  is  clearly 
and  indisputably  seized  of  that  sovereignty." 
So  that  this  gentleman,  because  he  is  not  a 
lawyer,  nor  clothed  with  those  robes,  which 
distinguish  and  well  distinguish  the  learning 
of  this  country,  is  not  to  know  any  thing  of 
his  duty  ;  and  whether  he  was  bound  by  any, 
or  what  act  of  parliament,  is  a  thing  he  is 
not  lawyer  enough  to  know.  Now,  if  your 
Wardships  will  suffer  the  laws  to  be  broken  by 
those,  who  are  not  of  the  king  robe,  I  am 
afraid  those  of  the  long  robe  will  have  none 
to  punish  but  those  of  their  own  fMrofessioo. 
He  therefore  goes  to  a  law  he  is  better  ac- 
quainted with ;  that  is,  the  Uiw  of  arbitrary 
power  and  (brce,  if  it  deserves  to  be  called  by 
the  name  of  law.  "  If,  therefore,"  says  he, 
**  the  sovereignty  of  Benares,  as  ceded  to  us  by 
the  vizier,  have  anjf  righU  whaUvm  annexed 
to  it,  (and  be  noc  a  mere  empty  word  without 
meaning,)  those  rights  must  be  such  as  are 
heki,  countenanced, and  established  by  the  law, 
custom,  and  usage  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and 
not  by  the  provisions  of  any  British  act  of 
parliament  hitherto  enacted.  Tho$e  righu^  and 
none  other,  I  have  been  the  involuntary  instru- 
ment of  enforcing.  And  if  any  iuture  act  of 
parliament  shall  positively,  or  by  implication, 
tend  to  annihilate  those  very  rights,  or  their 
exertion,  as  1  have  exerted  them,  I  much  fear, 
that  the  boasted  sovereignty  of  Benares,  which 
was  heki  up  as  an  acquisition  alnaoet  obtruded 
on  the  company  against  my  consent  and  opinion^ 
(for  I  acknowlec^,  that  even  then  1  foresaw 
roany  difficukies  and  inconveniences  in  its 
future  exercise  ;)  I  fear,  I  say,  that  this  sove- 
reignty will  be  found  a  burden  instead  of  a 
benefit,  a  heavy  ck>g  rather  than  a  precious 
gem  to  its  present  posseasoun  \  I  meui,  mil— 
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lk«  wiiole  of  our  iBrritory  in  that  quarter  ■haH 
b«  rcMmded  and  made  an  unUbnn  compact 
body  by  one  grand  and  lystematic  arrange- 
ment ;  such  an  arrangement  aa  ahall  do  away 
all  the  miachieik,  doubts,  and  inconTeniencee, 
(both  to  the  govemours  and  the  governed,) 
arising  firom  the  variety  of  tenures,  rights,  and 
claims  in  all  cases  of  landed  property  and 
ieudal  jurisdiction  in  India,  from  the  inform 
mality,  invalidity,  and  instability  of  all  engage- 
ments in  so  divided  and  unsettled  a  stale  oC 
society;  and  from  the  unavoidable  anarchy 
and  confusion  of  different  laws,  religions,  and 
prejudicfls,  moral,  civil,  and  political,  all  jum- 
bl^  together  in  one  unnatural  and  discordant 
mass.  Every  part  of  Hindostan  has  been  con- 
■tantly  exposed  to  these  and  similar  disadvan- 
tages ever  since  the  Mabomedan  conquest." 
**  The  HiisiAai  who  never  incorporated  with 
their  conquerours,  were  kept  in  order  only  by 
ttie  strong  hand  of  power.  The  constant  ne- 
cessity of  similar  exertions  would  increase  at 
ODOe  their  energy  and  extent,  so  that  rebellion 
ilaelf  is  the  parent  and  promoter  of  despotinn. 
Sovereignty  in  India  implies  nothing  else. 
For  I  know  not  bow  we  can  form  an  estimate 
of  its  powers,  but  from  its  visible  effects,  and 
tfraae  are  every  where  the  same  from  Cabool 
to  Assam.  The  whole  history  of  Asia  is 
nothing  more  than  precedents  to  prove  the 
invariable  WEercise  of  arbitrary  power.  To 
•U  this  I  strongly  alluded  in  the  minutes  I  de- 
livered in  council,  whan  the  treaty  with  the 
■ew  vizier  was  on  foot  in  1775 ;  and  I  wished 
to  make  Cbeit  Sing  independent,  because  in 
India  dependence  inchided  a  thousand  evils, 
many  of  which  I  enumerated  at  that  time, 
and  they  are  entered  in  the  ninth  clause  of 
the  first  section  of  this  charge.  I  knew  the 
powers,  with  vrhicb  an  Indian  sovereignty  is 
armed,  and  the  dangers,  to  which  tributaries 
are  exposed.  I  knew,  that,  from  the  history 
of  Asia,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  mankind, 
the  subjects  of  a  despotic  empire  are  always 
▼igilant  for  the  moment  to  rebel,  and  the  so- 
vereign is  ever  jealous  of  rebellious  intentions. 
A  zemindar  is  an  Indian  subject,  and,  as  such, 
exposed  to  the  common  lot  of  his  follows. 
7^  mean  and  depraxed  Mate  of  a  mere  emm- 
dar  is  therefore  this  very  dependence  abov«- 
mentioned  on  a  despotic  government,  this  very 
proneness  to  shake  off  his  allegiance,  and 
this  very  exposure  to  continual  danger  from 
kis  sovereign's  jeafousy,  which  are  cooseqoeM 
an  the  political  state  of  Hindostanic  govern- 
ments, fiulwant  Sing,  if  be  bad  been,  and 
Cheit  Sing,  as  long  as  he  was,  a  zemindar, 
Hood  exactly  in  this  metm  and  depraved  mata 


by  the  ooostitotion  of  his  country.  I  did  act 
make  it  for  him,  but  would  have  secured  him 
from  it.  Those,  who  made  him  a  zemindar, 
entailed  upon  him  the  coivMX)uencea  of  so 
mean  and  depraved  a  tenure.  Ally  Yerdy 
Cawn  and  Coesim  Ally  fined  all  tht;ir  zemin- 
dars on  the  necessities  of  war,  and  on  every 
pretence  either  of  court  necessity  or  court  ex- 
travagance." 

My  lords,  you  have  now  heard  the  princi- 
ples, on  which  Mr.  Hastings  governs  the  part 
of  Asia  subjected  to  the  British  empire.    Vou 
have  heard  his  opinion  of  the  mean  and  deprav- 
ed state  of  those,  who  are  subject  to  it.    Yo« 
have  heard  hu  lecture  upon  arbitrary  power, 
which  he  states  to  be  the  con«litutiun  of  Asia. 
You  hear  the  application  he  makes  of  it ;  and 
you  hear  the  practices,  which  he  employs  to 
joatify  it,  and  who  the  persons  were,  on  whose 
authority  he  relies,  and  whose  example  he  prt^ 
fosses  to  falk>w.      In  the  first  place,  your  lord- 
ships will  be  astonished  at  the  audacity,  with 
which  he  speaks  of  his  own  administration, 
sa  if  he  was  reading  a  speculative  lecture  on 
the  evils  attendant  upon  some  vitious  system 
•f  foreign  government,  in  which  he  had  r>o  sort 
of  concern  whatsoever.     And  then,  when  ia 
this  speculative  way  he  has  established,  or 
thinks  he  has,  the  vices  of  the  government,  he 
conceives  he  has   found  a  sufficient  apology 
for  his  own  crimes.     And  if  he  violates  the 
most  solemn  engagements,  if  he  oppresses, 
aztorts,  and  robs,  if  he  imprisons,  confiscates, 
banishes,  at  his  sole  will  and  pleasure,  when 
we  accuse  him  for  his  ill  treatment  of  the  peo- 
ple commited  to  him  as  a  sacred  tnist,  his  do- 
fonce  is,— to  be  robbed,  violated,  oppressed  is 
their  privilege— 4et  the  constitution  of  their 
country  answer  for  it. — ^I  did  not  make  it  for 
them.    Slaves  I  found  them,  and  as  slaves  I 
have  treated  them.     I  was  a  despotic  prince, 
despotic  governments  are  jealous,  and  the  sub> 
jects  prone  to  rebellion.      This  very  prone- 
ness of  the  subject  to  shake  off  his  allegiance 
sotpoees  him  to  continual  danger  from  his  so- 
vereign's jealousy ;  aixl  this  is  consequent  on 
the  political  state  of  Hindostanic  governments. 
He  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  despotism  is 
the  genuine  constitution  of  India,  that  a  dis- 
positicm  to  rebellion  in  the  subject,  or  de- 
pmdant  prince  is  the  necessary  effect  of  this 
despotism,  and  that  jealousy  and  its  oonse- 
quenoes  naturally  arise  on  the  part  of  the  sove- 
reign— that  the  government  is  every  thing,  and 
the  subject  nothing — that  the  great  landed 
men  are  in  a  mean  and  depraved  state,  and 
subject  to  many  evils. 

Such  a  state  of  things,  if  true,  wouM  war- 
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rmnt  ooncltttioai  directly  opposite  to  those, 
which  Mr.  Hastings  means  to  draw  from  them, 
both  argumentatively,  and  practically,  first  to 
influence  his  cooduct,  and  then  to  bottom  his 
defence  of  it. 

Perhaps  you  will  imagine,  that  the  man, 
who  avows  these  principles  of  arbitrary  go- 
vernment, and  pleads  them  as  the  justificalioa 
of  acts,  which  nothing  else  can  justify,  b  of 
opinion,  that  they  are  on  the  whole  good  for 
the  people,  over  whom  they  are  exercised. 
The  very  reverse.  He  mentions  them  as  hor- 
rible things,  tending  to  inflict  on  the  people  a 
thousand  evils,  and  to  bring  on  the  ruler  a  con- 
tinual train  of  dangers.  Yet  he  states,  that 
your  acquisitions  in  Tndia  will  be  a  detriment 
instead  of  an  advantage,  if  you  destroy  arbi- 
trary power,  unless  you  can  reduce  all  the  re- 
ligious establishments,  all  the  civil  institutions, 
uid  tenures  of  land,  into  one  uniform  mass; 
i.  e.  unless  by  acts  of  (rbitrary  power  you 
ertingtiish  all  the  laws,  rights,  and  religious 
principles  of  the  people,  and  force  them  to  an 
uniformity ;  and  on  that  uniformity  build  a 
system  of  arbitrary  power. 

But  nothing  is  more  false,  than  that  despo- 
tism is  thft  constitution  of  any  country  in  Asia, 
that  we  are  acquainted  with.    It  is  certainly  not 
true  of  any  Mahomedan  constitution.    But  if 
it  were,  do  your  lordsihips  really  think,  that 
the  nation  would  bear,  that  any  human  creature 
would  hear,  to  hear  an  English  govemour  de- 
frmi  himself  on  such  principles  ?  or,  if  he  can 
defend  himself  on  such  principles,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  deny  the  conclusion,  that  no  man  in 
India  has  a  security  for  any  thing,  but  by  bein| 
totally  independent  oftJie  British  government  7 
Here  he  has  declared  his  opinion,  that  he  is  a 
despotic  prince,  that  he  is  to  use   arbitrary 
power,  and  of  course  all  his  acts  are  covered 
with  that  shield.    "  I  know j  says  he,  the  rtw- 
ititu  turn  of  Ana  mdy  from  ifs  praetiee ."     Will 
your  lord-thips  submit  to  hear  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices of  mankind  made  the  principles  of  go- 
vernment ? — No ;  it  will  be  your  pride  and  glory 
to  teach  men  intrusted  with  power,  that,  in 
their  use  of  it,  tliey  are  to  conform  to  principles, 
and  not  to  draw  their  principles  from  the  cor* 
rupt  practice  of  any  man  whatever.     Was 
tliere  ever  heard,  or  could  it  be  conceived,  that 
a  povernour  would  dare  to  heap  up  all  the  evil 
practices,  all  the  cruelties,  oppressions,  extor- 
tions, corruptions,  briberies,  of  all  the   fen^ 
cious   usurpers,   desperate    robbers,   thieves, 
cheats,  and  ju^^ers,  that  ever  had  office  frtMn 
one  end  of  A^ia  to  another,  and  consolidating 
all  this  mass  of  the  crimes  and  absurdities  of 
barbarous  domumtion  into  one  code,  estaUt^ 


it  as  the  whole  duty  of  an  English  gmrernonr  ? 
I  believe,  that  till  this  time  so  audacious  a  thing 
was  never  attempted  by  man. — 

He  have  arbitrary  power  !  My  kirds,  the 
East- India  Company  have  not  arbitrary  power 
to  give  him ;  the  king  has  no  arbitrary  power 
to  give  him  ;  your  lordships  have  not ;  nor  the 
Commons  ;  nor  the  whole  legislature.  Wa 
have  no  arbitrary  power  to  give,  because  ar- 
bitrary power  is  a  thing,  which  neither  any 
man  can  bold  nor  any  man  can  give.  No 
man  can  lawfully  govern  himself  according  to 
his  own  will,  much  less  can  one  person  be  go- 
verned by  the  will  of  another.  We  are  all 
bom  in  subjection,  all  bom  equally,  high  and 
low,  govemours  and  governed,  in  sabjection  to 
one  great,  immutable,  pre-existent  law,  prior 
to  all  our  devices,  and  prior  to  all  our  con- 
trivances, paramount  to  all  our  ideas,  and  all 
our  sensations,  antecedent  to  our  very  exis- 
tence, by  which  we  are  knit  and  connected  in 
the  eternal  frame  of  the  universe,  oat  of  which 
we  cannot  stir. 

This  great  law  does  not  arise  from  our  con- 
ventions or  compacts ;  on  the  contrary,  it  gives 
to  our  conventions  and  compacts  all  the  force 
and  sanction  they  can  have  ; — it  does  not  arise 
from  our  vain  institutions.  Every  good  gifl  is 
of  God  ;  all  power  is  of  God ;— and  He,  who 
has  given  the  power,  and  from  whom  akme  it 
originates,  will  never  suffer  the  exercise  of  it 
to  be  practised  upon  any  less  solkl  foundation 
than  the  power  itselfl  If  then  all  dominion  of 
man  over  man  is  the  effect  of  the  divine  disposi- 
1  ion,  it  is  boimd  by  the  eternal  laws  of  Him,  that 
gave  it,  with  which  no  human  authority  can 
dispense ;  neither  he,  that  exercises  it,  nor 
even  those,  who  are  subject  to  it :  and,  if 
they  were  mad  enough  to  make  an  express 
compact,  that  should  release  their  magistrat* 
from  his  duty,  and  should  declare  their  lives, 
liberties,  and  properties  dependent  upon,  not 
rules  and  laws,  but  his  mere  capricious  will, 
that  covenant  wodd  be  void.  The  acceptor 
of  it  has  not  his  authority  increased,  but  h« 
has  his  crime  doubled.  Therefore  can  it  ba 
imagined,  if  this  be  true,  that  he  will  suffer 
this  great  gift  of  government,  the  greatest,  the 
best,  that  was  ever  given  by  CSod  to  mankind, 
to  be  the  plaything  and  the  sport  of  the  feeble 
will  of  a  man,  who,  by  a  blasphemous,  absurd| 
and  petulant  usurpation,  wouki  place  his  own 
feeble,  contemptible,  ridiculous  will  in  the  plac* 
of  the  divine  wisdom  and  justice  7 

The  title  of  conquest  makes  no  differeoee  at 
tSi.  No  conquest  can  give  such  a  right ;  for 
conquest,  that  is  force,  cannot  convert  its  own 
injustice  into  a  just  tide,  by  which  it  may  ral* 
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other*  fti  ill  pleMUre.  Bj  eonqoest,  which  is 
a  more  iaunediale  designfttioo  of  the  hand  of 
God,  thecooquerour  >uoce«ds  to  all  the  painful 
dutiee  and  subordinaiion  to  the  power  c^*  God, 
whidi  beloaged  to  the  toTerei^,  whom  he  has 
displaced,  just  as  if  he  had  come  in  by  the 
positive  law  of  some  descent,  or  some  election. 
To  this  at  least  he  is  strictly  bo«ind — he  ou^ht 
to  govern  them,  as  he  governs  hu  own  tub- 
jects.  But  every  wise  cooquerour  has  gone 
much  further  than  he  was  bound  to  go.  It 
has  been  hu  ambition  and  his  policy  to 
reconcile  the  vanquished  to  his  fortune,  to 
show,  that  they  had  gained  by  the  change, 
to  convert  tlieir  momentary  suffering  into  a 
long  benefit,  and  to  draw  from  the  humilia- 
tion of  his  enemies  an  accession  to  hu  own 
glory.  This  hss  been  so  constant  a  prac- 
tice, that  it  u  to  repeat  the  histories  of  all 
politic  conquerours  in  all  nations  and  in  all 
times ;  and  I  will  not  so  much  distrust  your 
lordships*  enlightened  and  discriminating  stu- 
dies and  correct  memories,  as  to  allude  to  one 
of  them.  I  will  only  show  you,  that  the  court 
of  directors,  imder  whom  he  served,  has  adop- 
ted that  idea,  that  they  constantly  inculcated  it 
lo  him,  and  to  all  the  servants,  that  they  run  a 
parallel  between  their  own  and  the  native  go- 
remment,  and  supposing  it  to  be  very  evil  did  not 
hold  it  up  as  an  example  to  be  followed,  but  as 
an  abuse  lo  be  corrected  ;  that  they  never  made 
it  a  question,  whether  India  is  to  be  improved 
fay  English  law  and  liberty,  or  English  law  and 
liberty  vitiated  by  Indian  corruption. 

No,  my  lords,  this  arbitrary  power  is  not  to 
he  had  by  conquest.  Nor  can  any  sovereign 
have  it  by  sacoessioo,  for  no  man  can  succeed 
to  fraud,  rapine,  and  violence ;  neither  by  com- 
pact, covenant,  or  submission, — for  men  can- 
not covenant  themselves  out  of  their  rights  and 
their  duties  ;  luvr  by  any  other  means  can  ar- 
bitrary power  be  conveyed  to  any  man.  Those, 
who  give  to  others  such  rights,  perform  acts, 
that  are  void  as  they  are  given,  good  indeed 
and  valid  only  as  tending  to  subject  themselres 
and  those,  who  act  with  them,  to  the  divine 
displeasure  ;  because  morally  there  can  be  no 
such  power.  These,  who  give,  and  those, 
who  receive,  arbitrary  power  are  alike  criminal ; 
and  there  is  no  man  but  u  bound  to  resist  it  to  the 
best  of  his  power,  wherever  it  duiU  show  its 
&oe  to  the  world.  It  u  a  crime  to  bear  it,  when 
it  can  be  rationally  shaken  off.  Nothing  but 
absolute  impotence  can  justify  men  in  not  r^ 
sistiog  it  lo  the  utmost  of  their  ability. 

Law  and  arbitrary  power  are  in  eternal 
enmity.  Name  me  a  magistrate,  and  I  will 
name  property ;  name  me  power,  and  I  will 


name  protection.  It  is  a  comradictwii  m 
terms  ,*  it  is  blasphemy  in  religion ;  it  u  wick- 
edness in  politics,  to  say,  that  any  man  can 
have  arbitrary  power,  [n  every  patent  of 
office  the  duty  is  included.  For  what  else 
does  a  magistrate  exist  ?  To  suppose  for 
power  u  an  absurdity  in  idea.  Judges  are 
guided  and  governed  by  the  eternal  laws  of 
justice,  to  which  we  are  all  subject.  We  may 
bite  our  chains  if  we  will,  but  we  shall  be 
made  to  know  ourselves,  and  be  taught,  that 
man  is  bom  to  be  governed  by  law ;  and  he, 
that  will  substitute  tctU  in  the  place  of  it,  is 
an  enemy  to  God. 

Despotism  does  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
abrogate,  alter,  or  lessen  any  one  duty  of  any 
one  relation  of  life,  or  weaken  the  force  or 
obligation  of  any  one  engagement  or  contract 
whosoever.  I>espotism,  if  it  means  any  thing, 
that  is  at  all  defensible,  means  a  mode  of  gc^ 
vemment,  bound  b^  no  written  rules,  and  co- 
erced by  no  controulling  magistracies,  or  well 
settled  orders  in  the  state.  But  if  it  has  no 
written  law,  it  neither  does,  nor  can,  cancel 
the  prinwval,  indefeasible,  unalterable  law  of 
nature,  and  of  nations;  and  if  no  magistracies 
controul  its  exertions,  those  exertions  must  de- 
rive their  limitation  and  direction  either  from 
the  equity  and  modeiation  of  the  ruler,  or  from 
downright  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  subject  by 
rebellion,  divested  of  all  its  criminal  (pialities. 
The  moment  a  sovereign  removes  the  idea  of 
security  and  protection  from  his  subjects,  and 
declares,  that  he  is  every  thing,  and  they 
nothing,  when  he  declares,  that  no  contract  ho 
makes  with  them  can  or  ought  to  bind  him,  he 
then  declares  war  upon  them.  He  is  no  longer 
■overeign ;  they  are  no  longer  subjects. 

No  man,  therefore,  has  a  ritiht  to  arbitrary 
power.  But  the  thought,  which  is  suggested 
by  the  depravity  of  him,  who  brings  it  forward, 
is  supported  by  a  gross  confusion  of  ideas  and 
principles,  which  your  lordships  well  know, 
how  to  discern  and  separate.  It  is  manifest, 
that  in  the  eastern  governments,  and  the 
western,  and  in  all  governments,  the  supreme 
power  in  the  state  cannot,  whilst  that  state 
subsists,  be  rendered  criminally  responsible  for 
its  actions ;  otherwise  it  would  not  he  the 
supreme  power.  It  is  certainly  true  ;  but  the 
actions  do  not  change  their  nature  by  losing 
their  responsibility.  The  arbitrary  acta,  which 
are  unpunished,  are  not  the  less  viiioiis,  though 
none  but  God,  the  conscience,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  mankind  take  cognizance  of  tliem. 

It  is  not  merely  so  in  this  or  that  govern- 
ment, but  in  all  countries.  The  king  in  this 
coimtry  is  tmdoubtedly  unaccountable  for  hia 
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actkxii.  The  Houm  of  Lords,  if  it  should 
ever  exercise,  (God  forbid  I  should  suspect  it 
would  ever  do  what  it  has  never  done,)  but 
if  it  should  ever  abuse  its  judicial  power,  and 
give  such  a  judgment  as  it  ought  not  to  give, 
whether  from  fear  of  popular  clamour  on  tho 
one  hand,  or  predilection  to  the  prisoner  on  the 
other;  if  they  abuse  their  judgments,  there  is 
no  calling  them  to  an  account  for  it.  And 
so,  if  the  Commons  should  abuse  their  power,— 
naj,  if  ihey  should  have  been  so  greatly  delin- 
quent as  not  to  have  prosecuted  this  offender, 
they  could  not  be  accountable  for  it ;  there  is 
no  punishing  them  for  their  acts,  because  wa 
exercise  a  part  of  the  supreme  power.  But  are 
they  less  criminal,  less  rebellious  against  the 
Divine  Majesty  ?  are  they  len  hateful  to  man, 
whose  opinions  they  ought  to  ctiltivate  as  far 
as  they  are  just  ?  No.  Till  society  (all  into 
a  state  of  dissolution,  they  cannot  be  account- 
able for  their  acts.  But  it  is  from  confounding 
the  unaccountable  character,  inherent  in  the 
supreme  power,  with  arbitrary  power,  that  all 
this  confusion  of  ideas  has  arisen. 

Even  upon  a  sup|>osition,  that  arbitrary 
power  can  exist  any  where,  which  we  deny 
totally,  and  which  your  lordships  will  be  the 
fimt  and  proudest  to  deny,  still  absolute,  su- 
preme dominion  was  never  conferred  or  dele- 
gated by  you;  much  less,  arbitrary  power, 
which  never  did  in  any  case,  rKnr  ever  will  in 
any  case,  time  or  country,  produce  any  one  of 
the  ends  of  just  government. 

It  is  true,  that  the  supreme  power  in  every 
constitution  of  government  must  be  absolute ; 
and  this  may  be  corrupted  into  the  art>itrary. 
But  all  good  constitutions  have  established 
certain  fixed  rules  for  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions, which  they  rarely  or  ever  depart  from, 
and  which  rules  form  the  security  against  that 
worst  of  evils,  the  government  of  will  and 
force  instead  of  wisdom  and  justice. 

But  though  the  supreme  power  is  in  a  si- 
tuation resembling  arbitrary,  yet  never  was 
there  heard  of  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that 
is,  in  that  mUed  chaos  of  human  wisdom  and 
fully,  such  a  thing  as  an  intermediate  arbi- 
trary power — that  is,  of  an  officer  of  govern- 
ment, who  is  to  exert  authority  over  the 
people  without  any  law  at  all,  and  who  is  to 
have  the  benefit  of  all  laws,  and  all  forms  of  law, 
when  he  is  called  to  an  account.  For  that  it 
Co  let  a  wild  beast  (fur  such  is  a  man  without 
law)  loose  upon  the  people  to  prey  on  them 
at  his  pleasiire ;  whilst  alt  the  laws,  which 
ought  to  secure  the  people  against  the  abuse  of 
power,  are  employed  to  screen  that  abuse 
against    tlio  cries  of  the  people. 


This  it  de  faelo  the  itate  of  oar  Indian 
government.  But  to  establish  it  to  in  right  aa 
well  as  in  &ct,  is  a  thing  left  for  us  to  begin 
with, — ^the  first  of  mankind. 

For  a  subordinate,  arbitrary,  or  even  despo- 
tic power  never  was  heard  of  in  right,  claim, 
or  authorized  practice.  Least  of  all  has  it 
been  heard  of  in  the  eastern  governments, 
where  all  the  instances  of  severity  and  cruelty 
fall  upon  govemours,  and  persons  intrusted 
with  power.  This  would  be  a  gross  contradic- 
tion. Before  Mr.  Hastings  none  ever  came 
before  his  superiours  to  claim  it;  because,  if 
any  such  thing  could  exist,  he  claims  the  very 
power  of  that  sovereign,  who  calls  him  to 
account. 

But  suppose  a  man  to  come  before  us,  deny- 
ing all  the  benefits  of  law  to  the  people  tmder 
him,— and  yet,  when  he  is  called  to  account, 
to  claim  all  the  benefits  of  that  law,  which  was 
made  to  screen  mankind  from  the  excesses  of 
power:  such  a  claim,  I  will  venture  to  say,  ia 
a  monster,  that  never  existed  except  in  the  wild 
imagination  of  some  theorist.  It  cannot  be 
admitted,  because  it  is  a  perversion  of  the 
fundamental  principle,  that  every  power,  given 
ibr  the  protection  of  the  people  below,  i^oiM 
be  responsible  to  the  power  above.  It  is  to 
suppose,  that  the  people  shall  have  no  lawa 
with  regard  to  him,  yet  when  he  comes  to  be 
tried,  he  shall  claim  the  protection  of  thoee 
lawa,  which  were  made  to  secure  the  people 
from  bis  violence ;  that  he  shall  claim  a  &ir 
trial,  an  equitable  hearing,  every  advantage 
of  counsel,  (God  forbid  he  shouM  not  have 
them,)  yet  that  the  people  under  him  shall 
have  none  of  those  advantages.  The  reverse 
is  the  principle  of  every  just  and  rational  pro- 
cedure. For  the  people,  who  have  nothing  to 
use  but  their  natural  fiiculties,  ought  to  be 
gently  dealt  with ;  but  those,  who  are  intrusted 
with  an  artificial  and  instituted  authority,  have 
in  their  hands  a  great  deal  of  the  force  of 
other  people ;  and  as  their  temptations  to  injus- 
tice are  greater,  so  their  means  are  infinitely 
more  effectual  for  mischief  by  turning  the 
powers  given  fi>r  the  preservation  of  society 
to  its  destruction ;  so  that  if  an  arbirary  pro- 
cedure be  justifiable,  a  strong  one  I  am  sure  is, 
it  is  when  used  against  those,  who  pretend  to 
use  it  against  others. 

My  lords,  I  will  venture  to  say  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Asia,  that  none  of  them  ever  had  an 
arbitrary  power;  and,  if  any  governments  had 
an  arbiurary  power,  they  cannot  delegate  it  to 
any  persons  under  them  ;  that  is,  they  cannoC 
so  delegate  it  to  others  as  not  to  leave  them 
accountable  on  the  principles,  upon  which  it 
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wii  giTM.  Ai  this  if  a  ootttradictioo  in 
temH,  A  gnm  absurdity  as  well  aaa  moostroui 
wickedoess,  let  am  say,  for  the  honour  of  ht>« 
man  nature,  that  althotigh  undoubtedly  we  may 
speak  it  with  the  pride  of  England,  that  we 
have  better  institutions  (or  the  presenration 
c^  the  rights  of  men,  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world ;  yet  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no 
country  has  wholly  meant,  or  ever  meant,  to 
give  this  power. 

As  it  cannot  exist  in  right  on  tny  rational 
and  solid  principles  of  govemmoot,  so  neither 
does  it  exist  in  the  constitution  of  oriental 
gorernments,  and  I  do  insist  upon  it,  that 
oriental  gorernments  know  nothingof  arbiUary 
power.  I  have  taken  as  much  pains  as  I  could 
to  examine  into  the  constitutions  of  them.  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  inform  myself  at  aB 
times  on  this  subject ;  of  late,  my  duty  has  led 
me  to  a  more  minute  inspection  of  them,  and  I 
do  challenge  the  whole  race  of  man  to  show  me 
any  of  the  oriental  govemours  claiming  to 
Ihemsehros  a  right  to  act  by  arbitranr  will. 

The  greatest  part  of  Asia  is  under  Mabo- 
medan  goveramettts.    To  name  a  Mahomedan 
government,  is  to  name  a  government  by  law. 
It  is  a  law  enforced  by  stronger  sanctions  than 
any  law,  that  can  bind  a  Cb'istian  sovereign. 
Their  law  is  believed  to  be  given  by  God,  and 
it  has  the  double  sanction  ^  law  and  of  reli- 
gioa,  with  which  the  prince  is  no  more  autho- 
rised to  dispense  than  any  one  else.    And,  if 
any  man  will  produce  the  Koran  to  me,  and 
will  but  show  ne  one  toxt  in  it,  that  authorizes 
an  any  degree  an  arbitrary  power  in  the  go- 
vernment, I  will  confess,  that  I  have  read  that 
book,  and  been  conversant  in  the  affairs  of 
Asia,  in  vain.    Thers  is  not  such  a  syllable 
in  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  against  oppressours 
kjr  nasM  every  tetter  of  that  law  is  fulminated. 
There  are  interpreters  established  throughout 
all  Asia,  to  explain  that  law,  an  order  of  priest- 
hood, whom  they  call  mm  of  tht  Imm,    These 
men  are  conservators  of  the  law ;  and,  to  enable 
them  to  preserve  it  in  its  perfection,  they  are 
secured  fi:om  the  resentment  of  the  sovereign, 
for  he  cannot  touch  them.    Even  their  kings 
are  not  always  vested  with  a  real  supreme 
power ;  but  the  government  is  in  some  degree 
republican. 

To  bring  this  point  a  little  nearer  home, 
aioce  we  are  challenged  thus,  since  we  are  led 
into  Asia,  since  we  are  called  upon  to  make 
food  our  charge  on  the  principles  c2r  the  govern- 
ments there,  rather  than  on  those  of  our  own 
oouaU7,  (which  I  trust  your  lordships  will 
oblige  him  finally  to  be  governed  by,  puffed  up 
as  he  is  with  the  iosoleoce  of  Asia,)  iIm  nearest 


to  us  of  the  governments  be  appeds  to  is  diat 
of  the  Grand  Seignior,  the  cmperour  of  the 
Turks — He  an  arbitrary  power !  Why  he  has 
not  the  supreme  power  of  his  own  country. 
Every  one  knows,  that  the  Grand  Seignior  is 
exalted  high  in  tiUa,  as  our  prerogative  lawyers 
exalt  an  abstract  sovereign,  and  he  cannot  be 
exalted  higher  in  our  books.  [  say  he  is  de- 
stitute of  the  first  character  of  sovereign  power. 
He  cannot  lay  a  tax  upon  his  people. 

The  next  part,  in   which  he  misses  of  a 
sovereign  power,  is,  that  he  cannot  dispose  of 
the  life,  of  the  property,  or  of  the  liberty  of  any 
of  his  subjects,  but  by  what  is  called  the  fetfa, 
or  sentence  of  the  law.    lie  cannot  declare 
peace  or  war  without  the  same  sentence  of 
the  law ;  so  much  is  he,  more  than  European 
sovereigns,  a  subject  of  strict  law,  that  he  can- 
not declare  war  or  peace  without  it.     Then, 
if  he  can  neither  touch  life  nor  property,  if  he 
cannot  lay  a  tax  on  his  subjects,  or  declare 
peace  or  war,  I  leave  it  to  your  lordships' 
judgment,  whether  he  can  be  callefl,  according 
to  the  principles  of  that  constitution,  an  arbi- 
trary power.   A  Turkish  sovereign,  if  he  should 
be  judged  by  the  body  of  that  law  to  have  act- 
ed against  its  principles,  (unless  he  happens 
to  be  secured  by  a  faction  of  the  soldiery)  is 
liable  to  be  deposed  on  the  sentence  of  that  law, 
and  his  successour  comes  in  under  the  strict 
limitations  of  the  antient  law  of  that  cmuitry : 
neither  can  he  hold  his  place,  dispose  of  his 
succession,  or  take  any  one  step  whatever, 
without  being  bound  by  law.    Thus  much  may 
be  said,  when  gentlemen  talk  of  the  affairs  of 
Asia,  as  to  the  nearest  of  Asiatic  sovereigns  ; 
and  he  is  more  Asiatic  than  European,  he  is  a 
Mahomedan  sovereign  ;  and  no  Mahomedan 
is  bom,  who  can  exercise  any  arbitrary  power 
at  all,  consistently  with  their  constitution  :  in- 
aomuch  that  tliis  chief  magistrate,  who  is  the 
highest  executive  power  among  them,  is  the 
very  person,  who,  by  the  constitution  of  tlio 
country,  is  the  most  fettered  by  law. 

Corruption  is  the  true  cause  of  the  loss  of  all 
the  benefits  of  the  constitution  of  that  country. 
The  practice  of  Ada^  as  the  gentleman  at  your 
bar  has  thought  fit  to  say,  is  what  he  holds  to ; 
the  constitution  ho  flies  away  from.  The 
question  is,  whether  you  will  take  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country  as  your  rule,  or  the  base 
practices  of  those  usurpers,  robbers,  and  ty- 
rants, who  have  subverted  it  Undoubtedly 
much  blood,  murder, false  imprisonment,  much 
peculation,  cruelty  and  robbery  are  to  be  found 
in  Asia ;  and  if,  instead  of  going  to  the  sacred 
laws  of  the  country,  he  chooses  to  resort  to  the 
iniquitous  practices  of  it,  and  practices  autho- 
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riud  only  bf  public  tumult,  oootantioa,  wari 
and  riot,  be  may  iiid««d  find  as  clear  an  ai^ 
quitlal  in  tbe  practices,  aa  he  would  find  coo- 
demnarioD  in  the  inetilutions  of  it.  He  baa 
rejected  the  law  of  £ngland.  Your  iordahipa 
will  not  sufifer  it.  God  forbid !  For  my  part 
I  should  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  let  bim 
choose  his  law — Mahooiedan,  Tartarean, 
GentQ.  But  if  he  disputes,  as  he  does,  the 
authority  of  an  act  of  parliament,  let  him  state 
to  me  that  law,  to  wlUch  he  means  to  be  sul^ 
ject,  or  any  law,  which  be  knows,  that  will 
justify  his  actions.  I  ^m  not  authorized  to  say, 
that  1  shall,  even  in  that  case,  give  up  what  is 
not  in  me  to  give  up,  because  I  represent  an 
authority,  of  which  I  must  stand  in  awe  ;  but, 
for  myself,  I  shall  confess,  that  I  am  brought 
to  public  shame,  and  am  not  fit  to  manage  tbe 
gr^  interests  committed  to  my  charge.  I 
therefore  again  repeat  of  that  Asiatic  govern- 
ment, with  which  we  are  best  acquainted, 
which  has  been  constituted  more  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  Mahomed,  than  any  other, — that  the 
sovereign  cannot,  agreeably  to  that  constitu* 
tion,  exercise  any  arbitrary  power  whatever. 

The  next  point  for  us  to  consider  is,  whether 
or  no  the  Mahomedan  constitution  of  India 
authorizes  that  power.  The  gentleman  at 
your  lordships*  bar  has  thought  proper  to  say, 
that  it  will  be  happy  for  India  (though  soon 
after  he  tells  you  it  is  an  happiness  they  can 
never  enjoy)  "  when  the  despotic  institutes  of 
Genghis  KhAn  or  Tamerlane  shall  give  place 
to  the  liberal  spirit  of  a  British  legislature; 
and,"  says  he,  "  I  shall  be  amply  satisfied  in 
my  present  prosecution,  if  it  shall  tend  to  hap- 
ten the  approach  of  an  event  so  beneficial  to 
the  great  interests  of  mankind." 

My  lords,  you  have  seen  what  be  sajrs  about 
an  act  of  parliament.  Do  you  not  now  think 
it  rather  an  extraordinary  thing,  that  any  Bri- 
tish subject  should,  in  vindication  of  the  woh 
Uionty  which  he  has  exercised,  here  quote  tbe 
names  and  institutes,  as  he  calls  them,  of 
fierce  cooquerours,  of  men,  who  were  tba 
scourges  of  mankind,  whose  power  was  a 
power,  which  they  held  by  force  only  7 

As  to  the  institutes  of  Genghix  Kbftn,  which 
he  calls  arbitrary  institutes,  I  never  saw  them. 
If  he  has  that  book,  he  will  oblige  the  publio 
by  producing  it.  1  have  seen  a  book  existing 
called  Yassa  of  Genghix  KhAn  *,  tbe  other  I 
never  saw.  If  there  be  any  part  of  it  to  justify 
arbitrary  power,  he  will  produce  it.  But,  if 
we  may  jud^e  by  those  ten  precepts  of  Gen- 
ghix KhAn,  which  we  have,  there  is  not  a  sh»> 
dow  of  arbitrary  power  to  be  found  in  any  on« 
of  them.  Institutesofarbitrary  power?  Wl^y 


if  there  ia  arbitrary  power,  there  can  be  no 
institutes. 

As  to  the  institutes  of  Tamerlane ;  here 
they  are  in  their  original,  and  here  is  a  tran- 
slation. I  have  carefully  read  every  part  of 
these  institutes  ;  and  if  any  one  shows  me  <mm 
word  in  them,  in  which  the  prince  claims  in 
himself  arbitrary  power,  I  again  repeat,  that  I 
shall  for  my  own  part  confess,  that  I  baro 
brought  myself  to  great  shame.  There  is  no 
book  in  tbe  worki,  I  believe,  which  contains 
nobler,  more  just,  more  manly,  more  pious 
principles  of  government  than  this  book,  called 
the  Institutions  of  TamerUne.  Nor  is  there 
one  word  of  arbitrary  power  in  it,  much  leM 
of  that  arbitrary  power,  which  Mr.  Hasting! 
supposes  himself  justified  by ;  namely  a  dele- 
gat^,  subordinate,  arbitrary  power.  So  iar 
was  that  great  prince  from  permitting  this 
gross,  violent,  intermediate,  arbitrary  power, 
that  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  chief  thing,  by 
which  he  has  reccoramended  himself  to  poste- 
rity, was  a  most  direct  declaration  of  all  tba 
wrath  and  indignation  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment against  it.  But  here  is  tbe  book.  It 
contains  the  institutes  of  the  founder  of  th« 
Mogul  empire,  le(\  as  a  sacred  legacy  to  bit 
posterity,  as  a  rule  for  their  conduct,  and  as  a 
means  of  preserving  their  power. 

**  BE  it  known  to  my  fortunate  sons,  tba 
conquerours  of  kingdoms,  to  my  mighty  da* 
scendants,  the  lords  of  the  earth,  that,  since  I 
have  hope  in  Almighty  God,  that  many  of  n/ 
children,  descendants  and  posterity,  shall  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  power  and  regal  authority  ; 
upon  this  account,  having  established  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  well  governing  of  my  domi* 
nions,  I  have  collected  together  those  regulatioiMl 
and  laws  as  a  uKxlel  for  others ;  to  the  end 
that  every  one  of  my  chiMren,  descendants  and 
posterity,  acting  agreeably  thereto,  my  power 
and  empire,  which  I  acquired  through  hard* 
ships,  and  difficulties,  and  perils^  and  bloodslMM^ 
by  the  divine  favour  and  by  tbe  influence  of  the 
holy  religion  of  Mahomed,  (God*8  peace  bs 
upon  him,)  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  po«» 
erful  descendants  and  illustrious  followers  of 
that  prophet,  may  be  by  them  preserved. 

'*  And  let  them  make  these  regulations  lbs 
rule  of  their  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  their  ens- 
pire,  that  the  fortune  and  the  power,  which 
shall  descend  from  me  to  them,  may  be  sais 
firom  discord  and  dissolution. 

**  Now  therefore  be  it  known  to  my  sons, 
the  fortunate  and  the  illustrious,  to  D>y  ds» 
scendants,  tbe  mighty  subduers  of  kingdooiSy 
that,  in  like  manner  as  I  by  twelve  maxiaas^ 
which  I  established  as  tbs  rule  of  my  oooduet, 
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■ttatiMd  to  re^  dignity,  tnd  with  the  uri»-  '*  And  when  I  clothed  myself  in  the  rol»« 

Unce  of  these  maxims  conquered  and  govom-  of  empire,  I  shut  my  eyes  to  safety,  and  to  the 

ed  kin^cMns,  and  decorated  and  adorned  the  repose,  which  is  found   on  the   bed  of  ease. 

UKTone  of  my  empire,  let  them  also  act  accor-  And  from  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age  I  travel- 

ding  to  these   regulations,  and   preserve  the  led  over  countries,  and  combated  difficulties, 

■plendour  of  mine  and  their  dominions.  and  formed  enlerprizes,  and  vanquished  armies ; 

"  And  among  the  rules,  which  I  established  and  experienced  mutinies   among  my  officers 

for   the  support  of  my  glory  and  empire,  the  and  my  soldiers,  and  was  familiarized  to  the 

Firai  was  this — That  I  promoted  the  worship  language  of  disobedience  ;  and  I  opposed  them 

of  Almighty  God,  and  propagated  the  religion  with  policy  and  with  fortitude,  and  I  hazarded 

of  the  sacred  Mahomed  throughout  the  world  ;  my  person  in  the  hour  of  danger  ;  until  in  the 

and  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  supported  end  I  vanquished  kingdoms  and  empires,  and 

the  true  faith.  established  the  glory  of  my  name. 

"  Secondly :    With  the  people  of  the  twelve  **  Sixthly :  By  justice  and  equity  I  gained  the 

classes  and  tribes  1  conquered  and  governed  affections  of  the  people  of  God ;  and  I  extended 

kmgdoms ;  and  with  them  I  strengthened  the  my  clemency  to  iho  guilty  as  well  as  to  the  in- 

pillars  of  my  fortune,  and  from  them  I  formed  nocent;  and  1  passed  that  sentence,  which  truth 

my  assembly.  rec|uired :  and  by  benevolence  I  gained  a  place 

**  Thirdly :    By  consultation,  and  delibera-  in  the  hearts  ofmcn ;  and  by  rewards  and  punish- 

lion,  and  provident  measures,  by  caution,  and  ments  I  kept  both  my  troops  and  my  subjects 

by  vigilance,  I  vanquished  armies,  and  I  re-  divided  between  hope  and  fear.     And  I  com- 

duced  kingdoms  to  my  authority.    And  I  car-  passionated  the  lower  ranks  of  my  people,  and 

ried  on  the  business  of  my  empire  by  comply-  those,  who  were  distressed.    And  1  gave  gifts 

ing  with  times  and  occasions,  and  by  gene-  to  the  soldiers. 

rosity,  and  by  patience,  and  by  policy ;  and  I  "  And  I  delivered  the  oppressed  from  the 

acted  with  oourteousness  towards  my  friends  hand  of  the  oppressour ;  and,  after  proof  of  the 

and  towards  my  enemies.  oppression,  whether   on   the   proporty  or  the 

*<  Fhurthly  :   By  order  and  by  discipline  I  person,  the  decision,  which  I  passed  between 

regulated  the  concerns  of  my  government ;  and  .  them,  was  agreeable  to  the  sacred  law.     And  1 

by  discipline  and  by  order  I  so  firmly  establish-  did  not  cause  any  one  person  to  suffer  fur  the 

ed  my  autliority,that  the  ameers  and  the  viziers,  guilt  of  another. 

and  the  soldiers,  and  the  subjects,  could  not  as-  *<  Those,  who  had  done  me  injuries,  who  had 

pire  beyond  their  respective  degrees;  and  every  attacked  my  person  in  battle,  and  had   coun- 

one  of  them  was  the  keeper  of  his  own  station,  teracted   my  schemes  and  enterprizes,  when 

"  Fifthly  :    I   gave  encouragement  to  my  they  throw  themselves  on  my  mercy,  I  recei- 

ameers,  and  to  my  soldiers,  and  with  mon^  ved  them  with  kindness ;  I  conferred  on  them 

and  with  jewels  I  made  them  glad  of  heart ;  additional  honours,  and  I  drew  the  |)en  of  obli> 

and  I  permitted  them  to  come  into  the  banquet ;  Tion  over  their  evil  actions.    And   I  treated 

and  in  the  field  of  blood  they  haxarded  their  them  in  such  sort,  that  if  suspicion  remained 

lives.    And  I  withheld  not  from  them  my  gold  in  their  hearts,  it  was  plucked  out  entirely. 

nor  my  silver.    And  I  educated  and  trained  «  SeverOhly :  I  selected  out,  and  treated  with 

them  to  arms  ;  and  to  alleviate  their  sufferings  esteem  and  veneration  the  posterity  of  ilie  pro- 

I  myself  shared  in  their  labours,  and  in  their  phet,  and  the  theologians,  and  the  teachers  of 

hardships,  until  with  the  arm  of  fortitude  and  the  true   faith,  and  the   philosophers,  and  the 

resolution,  and  with  the  unanimity  of  my  chiefi^  historians.    And  I  loved  men  of  courage  and 

and  my  generals,  and  my  warriours,  by  the  valour ;  for  God   Almighty  loved  the   brave, 

edge  of  the  sword  I  obtained  possession  of  the  And  I  associated  with  good  and  learned  men  ; 

thrones  of  seven-and-twenty  kings;  and  be-  and  I  gained  their  affections,  and  I  entreated 

eame  the  king  and  the  ruler  of  the  kingdoms  their  support,  and  I  sought  success  from  theii 

of  Eracen  and  of  Tooraim ;  and  of  Room,  and  holy  prayers.     And  I  loved  the  dervishes  and 

of  Mughrib,  and  of  Shaum  ;  and  of  Missur,  the  poor  ;  and  I  oppressed  them  not  ;  neither 

and  of  Erank-a-Arrub,  and  of  Ajjum ;  and  of  did  I  exclude  them  from  my  favour.    And  I 

Mauzinduraun,andofKylaunaut;andofShur-  permitted  not  the  evil  and  the  malevolent  ta 

vaunaut,  and  of  Azzurbauejaun ;  and  of  Fauris,  enter  into  my  council ;  and  I  acted  not  by  their 

and  of  Khorausaun ;  and  of  the  Dusht  of  J  itteh,  advice :  and  I  listened  not  to  their  insinuations 

and  the  Dusht  of  Kipchauk ;  and  of  Khauruzro,  to  the  prejudice  of  others. 

and  of  Khuttun,  and  of  Kaid>ooli8taun ;  and  of  *'  Eighthly  :  I  acted  with  resolution ;  and  on 

Hindostaun,  and  of  Baukfatur  Zemeen.  whatever  undertaking  I  resolved,  I  made  that 
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undertaking  the  only  object  of  my  attention : 
and  I  withdrew  not  my  hand  from  that  enter- 
prize,  until  I  had  brought  it  to  a  conclusion. 
And  I  acted  according  to  that,  which  I  said. 
And  [  dealt  not  with  severity  towards  any  one, 
and  1  was  not  oppressive  in  any  of  my  actions ; 
that  God  Almighty  might  not  deal  severely 
towards  me,  nor  render  my  own  actions  oppre»> 
sive  unto  me. 

*<  And  I  inquired  of  learned  men  into  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  antient  princes  from 
the  days  of  Adam  to  those  of  the  prophet,  and 
frum  the  days  of  the  prophet  down  to  this 
time.  And  I  weighed  their  institutions,  and 
their  actions,  and  their  opinions,  one  by  one. 
And  from  their  approved  manners,  and  their 
good  qualities,  I  selected  models.  And  I  in- 
quired into  the  causes  of  the  subversion  of 
their  power,  and  I  shunned  those  actions,  which 
tend  to  the  destruction  and  overthrow  o^  regal 
authority.  And  from  cruehy  and  from  oppres- 
sion, which  are  the  destroyers  of  posterity,  and 
the  bringers  of  (km  me  anid  of  plagues,  I  found 
it  was  good  to  abstain. 

'^Ninthly :  The  situation  of  my  people  was 
known  unto  roe.  And  those,  who  were  great 
among  them,  1  considered  as  my  brethren ; 
and  I  regarded  the  poor  as  my  children.  And 
I  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  tempers 
and  the  dispositions  of  the  people  of  every 
country,  and  of  every  city.  And  I  contracted 
intimacies  with  the  citizens,  and  the  chiefii, 
and  the  nobles ;  and  I  appointed  over  them  go- 
vemours  adapted  to  their  manners,  and  their 
dispositions,  and  their  wishes.  And  I  know 
the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  of  every 
province.  And  in  every  kingdom  I  appointed 
writers  of  intelligence,  men  of  truth  and  inte- 
grity, that  they  might  send  me  information  of 
the  conduct,  and  the  behaviour,  and  the  actions, 
and  the  manners,  of  the  troops  and  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  of  every  ocounence,  that  might 
come  lo  pass  among  them.  And,  if  I  die- 
covered  aught  contrary  to  their  information,  I 
inflicted  punishment  on  the  intelligencer ;  and 
every  circumstance  of  cruelty  and  oppressioo 
in  the  govemours,  and  in  the  troops,  and  in 
the  inhabitants,  which  reached  my  ears^  I  chas- 
tised agreeably  to  justice  and  equity. 

"  Tenthfy :  Whatever  tribe,  and  whatever 
horde,  whether  Toork  or  Tacuheek,or  Amib, 
or  Ajjum,  came  in  unto  me,  I  received  thek 
chiodf  with  distinctioQ  and  respect,  and  their 
followers  I  honoured  according  to  their  degrees 
and  their  stations,  and  to  the  good  among 
them  1  did  good,  and  the  evil  I  delivered  over 
to  th4>ir  evil  actions. 

**  And  whoever  attached  himself  imto  me, 


I  forgot  no(  the  merit  of  his  attachment,  and  I 
acted  towards  him  with  kindness  and  gene- 
rosity ;  and  whoever  had  rendered  me  services, 
I  repaid  the  value  of  those  services  unto  him. 
And  whoever  had  been  my  enemy,  and  was 
ashamed  thereof,  and  flying  to  me  for  pro- 
tection, humbled  himself  before  me,  I  forgot 
his  enmity,  and  I  purchased  him  with  libe- 
rality and  kindness. 

<*  In  such  manner  Share  Behraum,  the  chief 
of  a  tribe,  was  along  with  me.  And  he  left  ma 
in  the  hour  of  action ;  and  he  united  with  the 
enemy,  and  he  drew  forth  his  sword  against 
me.  And  at  length,  my  salt,  which  he  had 
eaten,  seized  upon  him  ;  and  he  again  fled  to 
mo  for  refuge,  and  humbled  himself  before  me. 
As  he  was  a  man  of  illustrious  descent,  and  of 
bravery,  and  of  experience,  I  covered  my  eyes 
from  his  evil  actions ;  and  I  magnified  him, 
and  I  eialted  him  to  a  superiour  rank,  and  f 
pardoned  hu  disloyalty  in  consideration  of  bis 
valour. 

<<  EUvenihfy  :  My  children,  and  my  relations, 
and  my  associates,  and  my  neighbours,  and 
such  as  had  been  connected  with  me,  all  these 
I  distinguished  in  the  days  of  my  fiNlune  and 
prosperity,  and  I  paid  unto  them  their  due. 
And  with  respect  to  my  family,  I  rent  not 
asunder  the  bonds  of  consanguinity  and  mercy; 
and  I  issued  not  commands  to  slay  them,  or  to 
bind  them  with  chains. 

"  And  I  dealt  with  every  man,  whatever 
the  judgment  I  had  formed  of  him,  according 
to  my  own  opinion  of  his  worth.  As  I  baa 
seen  much  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  and 
had  acquired  knowledge  and  experience,  I  con- 
ducted myself  with  caution,  and  with  policy, 
towards  my  friends  and  towards  my  enemies. 

**  T*weyUify:  Soldiers,  whether  associates 
or  adversaries,  I  held  in  eeteem ;  thoee,  wiw 
sell  their  permanent  happiness  to  perirfiablo 
honour,  and  throw  themselves  into  the  fields  oC 
slaughter,  and  battle,  and  hazard  their  lives 
in  the  hour  of  danger. 

**  And  the  nun,  who  drew  his  sword  on  the 
side  of  my  enemy,  and  committed  hostilities 
against  me,  and  preserved  his  fidelity  to  his 
master,  him  I  greatly  honoured:  and  when 
such  a  man  came  unto  me,  knowing  his  worth, 
I  classed  him  with  my  faithful  associates ;  and 
1  respected  and  valued  his  fidelity  and  his 
attachmenL 

**  And  the  soldier,  who  forgot  his  duty  and 
his  honour,  and  in  the  hour  of  action  turned 
his  face  from  hu  master,  and  came  in  unto 
me,  I  considered  as  the  most  detestable  oC 
men. 

**  And  in  the  war  between  Touktummiab 
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KhttiBi  bkameeni  forgot  their  doty  to  Touk- 
tummish,  who  wai  their  matter  aod  my  foe, 
and  seat  proposals  and  wrote  letters  unto  me. 
And  I  uttered  execrations  upon  them,  because 
unmindful  of  that,  which  they  owed  to  th^ir 
lord,  they  had  thrown  aside  their  honour  and 
their  duty,  and  came  in  unto  me.  I  said  unto 
myself,  what  fidelity  have  they  obsenrod  to 
their  liege  lord  ?  what  fidelity  will  they  show 
onto  me  ? 

*'  And,  behold,  it  was  known  unto  me  by  ex- 
perience, that  erery  empire,  which  is  not  esta- 
blished in  morality  and  rdigion,  nor  strength- 
ened by  regulations  and  laws,  from  that  em- 
pire all  order,  grandeur,  and  power  shall  pass 
away.  And  that  empire  may  be  likened  unto 
a  naked  man,  wiio,  when  exposed  to  view, 
eomroandeth  the  eye  of  modesty  to  be  covered ; 
and  it  is  like  onto  a  iKujse,  which  hath  neither 
roof  nor  gates,  nor  defences ;  into  which,  who- 
ever wiUeth,  may  enter  unmolested. 

"  Thcrefore,  I  esublished  the  foundation 
of  my  empire  on  the  morality  and  the  religion 
of  Islaum ;  and  by  regulations  and  laws,  I  gave 
it  stability.  And  by  laws  and  by  regulations  I 
executed  every  bunness  and  every  transaction, 
that  came  before  me  in  the  course  of  my  go- 
vernment."— 

I  need  not  read  any  further,  or  I  might  show 
your  k>rdships  the  noble  principles,  the  grand, 
bold,  and  manly  maxims,  the  resolution  to  ab- 
stain from  oppression  himself,  awl  to  crush  it 
in  the  govemours  under  him,  to  be  found  in 
tliis  book,  which  Mr.  Hastings  has  thought 
proper  to  resort  to  as  containing,  what  he  calls, 
arbitrary  principles. 

But  it  is  not  u  this  instance  only,  that  I 
must  do  jostioe  to  the  EaaU  I  assert,  that 
tiieir  morality  is  equal  to  oifrs,  in  whatever 
regards  the  duties  of  govemours,  &thers,  and 
ivperiours ;  and  I  challenge  the  worid  to  show, 
in  any  modem  European  book,  more  true  mo- 
rality and  wisdom  than  is  to  bo  Ibund  in  the 
writings  of  Asiatic  men  in  high  trust,  and  who 
have  been  counseUours  to  princes.  If  this  be 
the  true  morality  of  Asia,  as  I  affirm,  and  can 
prove,  that  it  is,  the  plea  founded  on  Mr. 
Hastings**  geographical  morality  is  annihi- 
lated. 

1  litde  regard  the  theories  of  travellers, 
where  they  do  not  relate  the  frets,  on  which 
they  are  founded.  I  have  two  instances  of 
fcets,  attested  by  Tavemier,  a  traveller  of 
power  and  consequence,  which  are  very  raa^ 
terial  to  be  mentioned  here,  because  they  show, 
tfuit,  in  some  of  the  instances  recorded,  in 
which  the  princes  of  the  country  have  used  any 
of  those  cruel  and  barbarous  executions,  which 


make  us  execrate  them,  it  has  been  npon  go- 
reraours,  who  have  abused  their  trust,  and 
that  this  very  oriental  authority,  to  which  Mr. 
Hastings  appeals,  would  have  condemned  him 
to  a  dreadful  punisliment.  I  thank  God,  and  I 
say  it  from  my  heart,  that  even  for  his  enor- 
mous offences  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any 
thing  like  such  punishments.  God  forbid,  that 
we  should  not  as  much  detest  out  of  the  w^ay, 
mad,  furious,  and  unequal  punishments,  as  we 
detest  enomious  and  abominable  crimes  ;  be- 
cause a  severe  and  cniol  penalty  for  a  crime 
of  a  light  nature  is  as  bad  and  iniquitous  as  the 
crime,  which  it  pretends  to  ptmish.  As  the 
instances  I  allude  to  are  curious,  and  as  they 
go  to  the  principles  of  Mr.  Hastings's  defence, 
I  shall  beg  to  quote  them. 

The  first  is  upon  a  govemour,  who  did, 
what  Mr.  Hastings  says  he  has  a  power  dele- 
gated to  him  to  do ;  he  levied  a  tax  without  the 
consent  of  his  roaster.  ' '  Some  years  after  my 
departure  from  Com,  (says  Tavemier,)  the 
governour  had,  of  his  own  accord,  and  without 
any  communication  with  the  kinn,  laid  a  small 
impost  upon  every  pannier  of  fruit  bro«iirbt  into 
the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  making  Fome  ne- 
cessary reparations  in  the  walls  and  bridges 
of  the  town.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1^2,  tliat  the  event,  I  am  going  to  relate, 
happened.  The  king  being  informed  of  tlie 
impost,  which  the  govemour  had  laid  upcm  the 
fruit,  ordered  him  to  be  broti^ht  in  chains  to 
court.  The  king  ordered  him  to  be  exposed 
to  the  people  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  palace  : 
then  he  commanded  the  son  to  pluck  off  the 
mustachios  of  his  father,  to  cut  off  his  nose 
and  ears,  to  put  out  his  eyes,  and  then  cut  off* 
his  head.  The  king  then  told  (he  son  to  go 
and  take  possession  of  the  government  of 
bis  &ther,  saying.  See,  that  you  govern  better 
than  tkie  dteeaeed  dog,  or  thy  doom  thaU  be  a 
death  mere  eeupuntely tormenting. " 

My  lords,  you  are  striick  with  horrour,  I  am 
■truck  with  horrour,  at  this  punishment.  I  do 
not  relate  it  to  approve  of  such  a  barbarous  act ; 
but  to  prove  to  your  lordships,  that  whatever 
power  the  princes  of  that  country  have,  they 
are  jealous  of  it  to  such  a  degree,  that,  if  any 
of  their  govemours  should  levy  a  tax,  even  the 
most  insignificant,  and  for  the  best  purposes, 
he  meets  with  a  cruel  punishment.  1  do  not 
justify  the  punishment ;  but  the  severity  of  it 
shows,  bow  little  of  their  power  the  princes  of 
that  country  mean  to  delegate  to  their  servants, 
the  whole  of  which  the  gentleman  at  your  bar 
says  was  delegated  to  him. 

There  is  another  case,  a  very  strong  one, 
and  that  is  the  caae  of  presents,  which  I  un- 
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deraUnd  is  a  eusloin  •dmitted  throughout  Asia  oountry.   But  I  again  assert,  erery  MabonM- 

in  all  their  govamments.     It  was  of  a  person,  dan  govcmmeDt  is,  by  its  principles,  a  gorem- 

who  was  raised  to  a  high  office  ;  no  business  ment  of  law. 

was  suffered  to  come  before  him  without  a  I  shall  uow  state  irom  what  is  known  of  tha 

previous  present.      "  One  morning,  the  king  government  of  India,  that  it  does  not,  and 

being  at  this  time  on  a  hunting  party, the  nazar  cannot  delegate  (as  Mr.  Hastings  has  firo- 

came  to  the  tent  of  the  king,  but  was  denied  quently  declared)  the  wh(rfe  of  its  powers  and 

entrance  by  the  wMfar,  or  master  of  the  ward-  authority  to  him.      If  they  are  absohite,  as 

rube.     About  the  same  time  the  kingeama  they  must  be  in  the  supreme  power,  they  ought 

forth,  and,  seeing  the  nazar,  commandad  his  to  be  arbitary  in  none ;  they  were,  however, 

officers  to  take  off  the  bonnet  from  the  bead  never  absolute  in  any  of  their  subordinate 

of  that  dog,  tluii  took  gifVs  from  his  people;  parts,  and  I  will  prove  it  by  the  known  pro- 

anJ  iliat  ho  should  sit  three  days  bareheaded  vincial  constitutions  of  Hindostan,  which  ar« 

in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  as  many  nights  in  all  Mahomedan,  the  laws  of  which  are  as 

the  air.     AHemvards  he  caused  him  to  ba  clear,  as  explicit,  and  as  learned  as  ours, 

diained  about  the  neck  and  arms,  and  coo-  The  first  foundation  of  their  law  is  the 

demnod  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  with  KhorAn.     The  next  part  is  the  /^,  or  ad- 

a  mamoudy  a  day  for  his  maintenance ;  but  ho  judged  cases  by  proper  authority,  well  known 

died  for  grief  within  eight  days  after  he  was  there.     The  next,  tlie  written  interpretations 

put  in  prison."  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  ;  and  their 

Do  I  mean,  by  reading  this  to  your  lordships^  books  are  as  numerous  upon  the  principles  of 

to  express  or  intimate  an  approbation,  either  jurisprudence,  as  in  any  country  in  Europe, 

c^  the  cruelty  of  the  punislunent,  or  of  the  The  next  part  of  their  law  is  what  they  call 

coarse  barbarism  of  the  lainguage  ?  neither  the  fconon,  that  is,  a  positive  rule  equivalent 

one  nor  the  other.    I  produce  it  to  your  lord-  to  acts  of  parliament,  the  law  of  the  sereral 

ships  to  prove  to  you  from  this  dreadfril  exam-  powers  of  the  country,  taken  from  the  Ghreek 

pie  the  horrour  which  that  government  felt,  fvord  KAAttH,  which  was  brought  into  their 

when  any  person  subject  to  it  assumed  tohin»-  country,  and  is  well  known.    The  next  is  the 

self  a  privilege  to  receive  presents.     The  rugs  ml  flwtt,  or  common  law  and  custom  of 

cruelty  and  severity  exercised  by  these  princes  the  kingdom,  equivalent  to  our  oooMDon  law. 

is  not  levelled  at  the  poor,  unfortunate  people.  Therefore  they  have  laws  from  more  sources 

who  complain  at  their  gates,  but,  to  use  their  than    we  have,  exactly  in  the  same  order, 

own  barbarous  expression,  to  dogt,  tktt  impom  grounded  upon  the  same  authority,  (undamen- 

iaxt$  and  take  pretmts, — God  forbid,  I  should  tally  fixed  to  ba  administered  to  the  people 

use  that  language.      The  people,  when  they  upon  these  principles. 

complain,  are  not  called  dogs  and  sent  away,  The  next  thing  is  to  shew,  that  in  India 

but  the  govcmours,  who  do  thwse  things  against  there  is  a  partition  of  the  powers  of  the  govem- 

tho  people  ;  they  are  called  dogs,  and  treated  ment,  which  proves  that  there  is  do  sbsolute 

in  that  cruel  manner.    I  quote  them  to  ahow,  power  delegated. 

that  no  govemours  in  the  East,  upon  any  prii^  In  every  province  the  first  person  b  the 
ciple  of  iheir  constitution,  or  any  good  prae-  soubahdar  or  naxim,  or  vioeroy :  he  has  the 
tice  of  their  government,  can  lay  arbitrary  power  of  the  sword,  and  the  administration  of 
imposts,  or  receive  presents.  When  they  criminal  justice  only.  Then  there  is  the 
escape,  it  is  probably  by  bribery,  by  oomip-  dewan,  or  high  steward ;  he  has  the  revenue, 
tion,  by  creating  (actions  for  themselves  in  the  and  all  exchequer  causes  under  him,  to  be  go- 
seraglio,  in  the  country,  in  the  army,  in  the  ?emed  according  to  the  law,  and  customs,  and 
divan.  But  how  they  escape  such  punish^  institutions  of  the  kingdom, 
ments,  is  not  my  business  to  inquire ;  it  is  The  law  of  inheritances,  suttMssioos,  and 
cn<Aigh  for  me,  that  the  constitution  disavows  every  thing  that  relates  to  them,  is  imder  the 
them,  that  the  princes  of  the  coimtry  disavow  cAdi,  in  whoee  court  these  matters  are  tried, 
thom ;  that  they  revile  them  with  the  most  But  this  too  was  subdivided.  The  cftdi  could 
horrible  expressions,  and  inflict  dreadfid  pu*  not  judge,  but  I7  the  advios  of  his  assessours. 
nishments  on  them,  when  they  are  cattad  to  Property  in  the  Mahomedan  law  there  is  no 
answer  for  these  offences.  appeal,  only  a  reaaoval  of  the  oanse ;  but  whea 
Thus  much  concerning  the  Mshnwsaiiii  there  is  no  judgment,  as  none  can  be,  when 
laws  of  Asia.  That  the  people  of  Asia  hate  the  court  is  not  unanimous,  k  goes  to  tha 
00  laws,  rights,  or  liberty,  is  a  doctrine,  that  ganeral  assembly  of  aH  the  mso  of  the  law. 
wickedly  is  to  be  diiwniinatsd  through  tfaii  There  are,  I  wfll  ventore  lo  Mf,  oIlMr  dM* 
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doQg  ami  aubdirisioiM ;  for  there  are  the 
kaooogoee,  who  hold  their  places  ibr  life,  to  be 
the  coosenrators  of  the  canons,  customs,  and 
good  usages  of  the  country  ;  all  these,  as  well 
the  cAdi  and  the  mufti,  hold  their  places  and 
situations,  not  during  the  wanton  pleasure  of 
the  prince,  but,  on  permanent  and  fixed  terms, 
for  life.  AU  these  powers  of  magistracy,  re- 
venue, and  law,  are  all  different,  consequently 
not  delegated  in  the  whole  to  any  one  person. 
This  is  the  provincial  constitution,  and  these 
the  laws,  of  Bengal,  which  proves,  if  there 
were  no  other  proof,  by  the  division  of  the 
functions  and  authorities,  that  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state  in  the  Mogul  empire  did,  by 
BO  means,  delegate  to  any  of  its  officers  the 
Mpreme  power  in  its  fuhiess.  Whether  or  no 
we  have  delegated  to  Mr.  Hastings  the  su- 
preme power  of  king  and  parliament,  that  he 
•bould  act  with  the  plenitude  of  authority  of 
the  British  legislature,  you  are  to  judge. 

Mr.  Hastings  has  no  refiige  here.  Let  him 
run  from  law  to  law ;  let  him  fly  from  the  com- 
mon law,  and  the  sacred  institutions  of  the 
eountry,  in  which  he  was  bom;  let  him  fly 
from  acts  of  parliament,  from  which  his  power 
originated;  let  him  plead  his  ignorance  of 
them,  or  fly  in  the  iace  of  them.  Will  he  fly 
to  the  Mahomedan  law  7 — that  condenun  him. 
Will  he  fly  to  the  high  magistracy  of  Asia  to 
defend  taking  of  presents  ?  Pad  Sh4  and  the 
•ullan  wouM  condemn  him  to  a  cruel  death. 
Will  he  fly  to  the  sophis,  to  the  laws  of  Persia, 
or  to  the  practice  of  those  monarchs  ?  I  cannot 
utter  the  pains,  the  tortures,  that  wouU  be  in- 
flicted on  him,  if  he  were  to  govern  there,  as  he 
has  done  in  a  British  province !  Let  him  fly 
where  he  will,  from  law  to  law ;— law  (I  thank 
God)  meets  him  every  where,  and  enforced 
too  by  the  practice  of  the  most  impious  tyrants, 
which  he  quotes  as  if  it  wotiki  Justify  his  con- 
duct. I  would  as  willingly  have  him  tried  by 
the  law  of  the  KlKM4n,  or  the  institutes  c^ 
Tamerlane,  as  on  the  common  law,  or  statute 
law,  of  this  kingdom. 

The  next  question  is,  whether  the  GentA 
laws  justify  arbitrary  power ;  and,  if  he  finds 
any  sanctuary  there,  let  him  take  it,  with  the 
cow,  in  the  pagoda.  The  GentAs  have  a  law, 
which  positively  proscribes  in  magistrates  any 
idea  of  will;— «  law,  with  which,  or  rather 
with  extracts  of  it,  that  gentleman  himsdf 
has  furnished  us.  These  people,  in  many 
points  are  governed  by  their  own  antient  writ- 
ten law,  cdUed  the  akaaler.  Its  inierpretera 
and  judges  are  the  fwiniili.  This  law  is  com- 
prehensive, extending  to  all  the  concerns  of 
lifes  aflwding  principles  and  maxims,  and  legal 


theories,  applicable  to  all  cases,  drawn  frtrni 
the  sources  of  natural  equity,  modified  by 
their  institutions,  full  of  refinement  and  subh* 
tility  of  distinction,  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
law,  and  has  the  grand  test  of  all  law,  that, 
wherever  it  has  prevailed,  the  country  has  been 
populous,  flourishing  and  happy. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  folluw  him  where  you 
will, — let  him  have  eastern  or  w«»tem  law, 
you  find  every  where  arbitrary  power  and 
peculation  of  govemour  proscribed  and  horribly 
punished  >— more  so  than  I  shoukl  ever  wish 
to  punish  any,  the  most  guilty,  human  crea- 
ture.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  as  I  hope  and 
trust  it  has  been  proved  to  your  lordships,  ihat 
there  is  law  in  these  countries,  that  there  is 
BO  delegation  of  power,  which  exempts  a  go* 
vemour  from  the  law,  then  I  say  at  any  rate  a 
British  govemour  is  to  answer  for  his  conduct, 
and  cannot  be  justified  by  wicked  examples  and 
profligate  practices. 

But  another  thing,  which  he  says,  is,  that  he 
was  left  to  himself  to  govern  himself  by  his  own 
practice  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  he  had  taken  one 
bribe,  he  might  take  another  ; — when  he  had 
robbed  one  man  of  his  property,  he  might  rob 
another ;  when  he  had  imprisoned  one  man 
arbitrarily,  and  extorted  money  fitwn  hiro,  he 
might  do  so  by  another.  He  resorts  at  first  to 
the  practice  of  barbarians  and  usurpers,  at  last 
he  comes  to  his  own.  Now,  if  your  lordships 
will  try  him  by  such  maxims  and  principles,  be 
is  certainly  clear ;  for  there  is  no  manner  cf 
doubt,  that  there  is  nothing  he  has  practised 
once,  which  he  has  not  practised  again ;  and 
then  the  repetition  of  crimes  becomes  the 
naans  of  bis  indemnity. 

The  next  pleas  he  urges  are  not  so  much  in 
bar  of  the  impeachment,  as  in  extenuation. 
The  first  are  to  be  laid  by  as  claims  to  be  made 
on  motion  for  arrest  of  judgment,  the  others  as 
an  extenuation  or  mitigation  of  his  fine.  He 
says,  and  with  a  kind  of  triumph,  the  ministry 
of  this  country  have  great  legal  assistance; 
commercial  lights  of  the  greatest  commercii^ 
city  in  the  world ;  the  greatest  generals  and 
officers  to  guide  and  direct  them  in  military 
afiairs :  whereas  I,  poor  man,  was  sent  almost 
a  school-boy  from  England,  or  at  least  little 
better ; — sent  to  find  my  way  in  that  new  world 
as  well  ss  I  couM.  I  had  no  men  of  the  law, 
no  legal  assistance,  to  supply  my  deficiencies. 
At  Sj^dngem  hab«b<u  dcmi.  Had  he  not  the 
chief  justice,  the  tamed  and  domesticated  chief 
justice,  who  waited  on  him  like  a  familiar 
spirit,  whom  he  takes  from  province  to  pro- 
vince, his  amanuensis  at  home,  his  postillion^ 
and  riding  express  abroad? 
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Soch  a  declaration  would  in  101x10  measure 
suit  peraoos,  who  had  acted  much  otherwise, 
than   Mr.  Hasting.     When  a  man  pleads 
i^orance  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  it 
ought  to  be  an  humble,  modest,  unpresuming 
ignorance ;— an  ignorance,  which  may  have 
made  him  lax  and  timid  in  the  exercise  of  his 
duly ; — but  sn  assuming,  rash,  presumptuous, 
confident,  daring,  desperate,  and  disobedient 
ignorance  heightens  every  crime,  that  it  ao 
companies.    Mr.  Hastings,  if  through  igno- 
rance he  left  some  of  the  company's  orders 
unexecuted,  because  he  did  not  underatand 
them,  might  well  say,  Itoaa  an  ignorant  man, 
and  thete  thingi  were  above  my  oetpaedy.     But 
when  he  understands  them,  and  when  he  de- 
clares he  will  not  obey  them  positively  and 
dogmatically ; — when  he  8a3rs,  as  he  has  said, 
and  we  shall  prove  it,  1^  he  never  eueceede 
better  than  when  he  aete  in  €Ui  utter  d^/Sanee  ef 
thoee  ordere,  and  sets  at  nought  the  laws  of  his 
country ;  I  believe  this  will  not  be  thought  the 
language  of  an  ignorant  man.      But  I   beg 
your  lord^ips'  pardon ;  it  is  the  language  of  an 
ignorant  man ;  for  no  man,  who  was  not  full  of 
a  bold,  dtttermined,  profligate  ignorance  could 
ever  think  of  such  a  system  of  defence.    Ha 
quitted  Westminster  sdtool  almost  a  boy.  Wa 
have  reason  to  regret,  that  he  did  not  finish 
his  education  in  that  noble  seminary,  which 
has  given  so  many  luminaries  to  the  church, 
and  ornaments  to  the  state.    Oreatly  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  he  did  not  go  to  those  univer- 
sities, [where  arbitrary  power  will   I  hope 
never  be  heard  of;  but  the  true  principles  of 
religion,  of  liberty,  and  law,  will  ever  be  incuW 
caleid,]  instead  of  studying  in  the  school  of 
Cossim  Ally  Cawn. 

If  he  had  lived  with  ui^  he  would  have 
quoted  the  examples  of  Cicero  in  his  govern- 
ment ;  he  would  have  quoted  several  of  the  sa^ 
cred  and  holy  prophets,  and  made  them  his  ex- 
ample. His  want  of  learning,  profane  as  well 
as  sacred,  reduces  him  to  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pealing to  every  name  and  authority  of  bar* 
barumi,  tyranny,  and  usurpation,  that  are  to  be 
found  ;  and  from  these  he  stys,  from  the  praetiee 
ufonepart  ofAnOy  or  other  ^  I  have  Vakm  nof  rtde. 
But  your  lordships  will  shew  him,  that  in  Asia, 
as  well  as  in  Europe,  the  same  law  of  nations 
prevails  ;  the  same  principles  are  ooolinually 
resorted  to  ;  and  the  same  maxims  sacredly 
held  and  strenuously  maintained ;  and,  however 
disobeyed,  no  man  sufl*en  from  the  breach  of 
them,  who  does  not  know  how  and  where  to 
oomplain  of  that  breach ;— that  Asia  is  enligh- 
tened in  that  respect  as  well  as  Europe ;  but,  if 
ii  were  totally  blinded,  that  England  wouU 


■end  out  govemoura  to  teadi  tbem  better ;  and 
that  he  must  justify  himself  to  the  piety,  the 
truth,  the  &ith  of  England ;  and  not  by  baving 
recourse  to  the  crimes  and  criminals  of  other 
countries,  lo  the  barbarous  tyranny  of  Asia, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

I  will  go  further  with  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
admit,  that,  if  there  be  a  boy  in  the  fourth 
form  of  Westminrter  school,  or  any  school  in 
England,  who  does  not  know,  when  these 
articles  are  read  to  him,  that  he  has  been 
guilty  of  gross  and  enormous  crimes,  he  may 
have  the  shelter  of  his  present  plea,  as  far  as 
it  will  serve  him.  There  are  none  of  us, 
thank  Grod,  so  uninstructed,  who  have  leamsi^ 
our  catechisms  or  the  first  elements  of  Chris- 
tianity, who  does  not  know,  that  such  conduct 
is  not  to  be  justified,  and  least  of  all  by  ex 
amples. 

There  is  another  topic  he  takes  up  mors 
seriously,  and  as  a  general  rebutter  to  tha 
charge ; — ^says  he,  "  After  a  great  many  ot 
these  practices,  with  which  I  am  charged, 
parliament  appointed  me  to  my  trust,  and 
consequently  has  acquitted  me."  Has  it,  my 
lords  ?  I  am  bold  to  say,  that  the  Commons 
are  wholly  guiltless  of  this  charge.  I  wil> 
admit,  if  pvliament  on  a  full  state  of  his 
offences  before  them,  and  full  examination 
of  those  offences,  had  appointed  him  to  the 
government,  that  then  the  people  of  India  and 
England  woukl  have  just  reason  to  exclaim 
against  so  flagitious  a  proceeding.  A  sense 
of  propriety  and  decorum  might  have  resUrain- 
ed  us  from  prosecuting.  They  might  have 
been  restrained  by  some  sort  of  decorum  from 
pursuing  him  criminally.  But  the  Commons 
stand  before  your  lordships  without  shame. 
Firat,  in  their  name  we  solemnly  assure  your 
lordships,  that  we  had  not  in  our  parliamentary 
capacity,  (and  most  of  us— myself,  I  can  say 
surely,  heard  very  little,  and  that  in  confused 
rumours,)  the  slightest  knowledge  of  anyone 
of  the  acts  charged  upon  this  criminal  at  either 
of  the  tiroes  of  his  hieing  appointed  to  office; 
and  that  we  were  not  guilty  of  the  nefkrious 
act  of  collusion  and  flagitious  breadi  of  trust, 
with  which  he  presumes  obliquely  to  charge  us; 
but  from  the  moment  we  knew  them,  we  never 
ceased  to  condemn  them  by  reports,  by  votes, 
by  resolutions ;  and  that  we  admonished,  and  d»> 
dared  it  lo  be  the  duty  of  the  couH  of  directors 
to  take  measures  for  hb  recall ;  and  when  fiii»- 
trated  in  the  way  known  to  that  court  wa  than 
proceeded  to  an  inquiry.  Tour  lordriiips  know, 
whether  you  were  better  informed.  We  are, 
therefore,  neither  guilty  of  the  precedent  crima 
of  collnding  with  the  criminal,  nor  the 
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quamt  indeoonaa  of  prnwyiitiaf  what  wa  had 
Tirtudily  and  practieally  approved. 

Stfcoodly ;  SQveral  of  hw  wont  crimes  have 
been  eomniiUed  since  the  last  parliameolaiy 
renewal  of  his  tnisti  as  appears  by  the  dates 
in  the  charj^. 

But  I  believe,  my  lords,  the  judfe»— judges 
to  others,  grave  and  weighty  counseiloura, 
and  assistants  to  your  lordships,  will  not  oo 
reference  assert  to  your  lordships,  which  God 
forbid,  and  we  cannot  oocMieive,  or  hardly  state 
in  argument,  if  but  for  argument,  that  if  one 
of  the  judges  had  received  bribes  before  his 
appointment  to  an  higher  judiciary  office,  ha 
would  not  still  be  open  to  prosecution. 

So  far  from  admitting  it  as  a  plea  in  bar, 
we  charge,  and  we  hope  your  lordships  will 
God  it  am  extreme  aggravation  of  his  offences, 
that  no  favours  heap^  upon  him  could  make 
bim  grateful,  no  renewed  and  repealed  trusts 
could  make  him  faithful  and  honest. 

We  have  now  gone  through  most  of  the 
general  topics. 

But, — he  is  not  responsible,  as  being  thank- 
ed by  the  court  of  directors.  He  has  had  the 
thanks  and  approbation  of  the  India  company 
for  his  serrices.  We  know  too  well  here,  I 
trust  the  world  knows, — and  you  will  aKvays 
assert,  that  a  pardon  (roro  the  crown  is  not 
pleadable  here,  that  it  cannot  bar  the  in^>eacb- 
ment  of  the  Commons ;  much  less  a  pardon  of 
the  East-India  Company,  though  it  may  inr 
volve  them  in  guilt,  which  might  induce  us  to 
punisb  them  for  such  a  pardon.  If  any  cor- 
poration by  collusion  with  criminals  refijse  to 
do  their  duty  in  coercing  them,  the  magistrates 
are  answerable. 

It  is  the  use,  virtue,  and  efficacy  of  parlia- 
mentary judicial  procedure,  that  it  puts  an  end 
to  this  d«ninioQ  of  faction,  intrigue,  cabal,  and 
clandestine  intelligeoces.  The  acts  of  men 
are  put  to  their  proper  test,  and  the  works  of 
darkness  tried  in  the  fikce  of  day — not  the 
corrtipted  opinions  of  others  on  them,  but  their 
own  intrinsic  merits.  We  charge  it  as  his 
crime,  that  he  bribed  the  court  of  directors  to 
thank  htm  for  what  they  had  condemned  as 
breaches  of  his  duty. 

The  East-India  Company,  it  is  true,  bava 
thaidted  him.  They  ought  not  to  have  done 
it;  and  it  is  a  reflection  upon  their  character, 
that  th^  did  it.  But  the  directors  praise  him 
is  the  gross,  afler  having  condemoed  each  act 
in  detail.  His  actions  are  att,  every  ooe,  ceo* 
■urod  tmo  by  ope,  as  they  arise.  I  do  not  re- 
oollect  any  one  transaction,  iew  there  are,  I 
am  aura,  in  the  wboia  body  of  that  successioa 
of  Crimea  bow  brought  before  you  for  your 


judgment,  in  which  the  India  company  ha' 
not  censured  him.  Nay,  in  one  instance  1 
pleads  their  censure  in  bar  of  this  trial  ;'*'  f 
be  says  "  In  that  censure  I  have  already  r 
ceived  my  punishment."  If,  for  any  oth 
reasons,  they  come  and  say, "  We  ihank  yc 
Sir,  for  all  your  services :"  To  (hat  I  answe 
yes ;  and  /  would  thank  him  for  his  service 
too,  if  I  knew  them.  But  /do  not; — perhap 
thtjf  do.  Let  them  thank  him  for  those  sei 
vices.  I  am  ordered  to  prosecute  him  for  xhet 
crimes.  Here  Ihenfore  we  are  on  a  balanc 
with  the  India  oonri[>any  ;  and  your  kM-dsbip 
may  perhaps  think  it  some  addition  to  hi 
crimes,  that  he  has  found  means  to  obtain  th 
thanks  of  the  India  company  for  the  whole  c 
his  conduct,  at  the  same  time  that  their  recorc 
are  full  of  constant,  unifumi,  particular  ceosui 
and  reprobation  of  every  one  of  those  acts,  k 
which  he  now  stands  accused. 

He  says,  there  is  (he  tes(imony  of  India 
princes  in  his  favour.  But  do  we  not  koo^ 
how  seals  are  obtained  in  that  country  ?  d 
we  not  know,  how  those  princes  are  impose 
upon  ?  do  we  not  know  the  subjection  an 
thraldom,  in  which  they  are  held,  and  tbi 
they  are  obliged  to  return  thanks  for  the  sul 
ferings,  which  they  have  felt  ?  I  believe  you 
lordships  will  think,  that  there  is  not,  with  rs 
gard  to  some  of  these  princes,  a  nnore  drcadfi 
Uiing,  that  can  be  said  of  them,  tlum  that  h 
has  obtained  their  thanks. 

I  understand  he  has  obtained  the  thanks  o 
the  miserable  princesses  of  Oude,  whom  b 
has  cruelly  imprisoned,  whose  treasure  he  ha 
aeized,  and  whose  eunuchs  he  has  tortured.f 

They  thank  him  for  going  away.  The; 
thank  bim  for  leaving  them  the  smallest  trifl 
of  their  subsistence  ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  i 
be  waftted  a  hundred  more  panegyrics,  pro 
vided  he  never  came  again  among  them,  h 
might  have  them.  I  understand,  that  Mah 
dajee  Scindia  has  made  his  panegyric  toe 
Mahdajee  Scindia  has  not  made  his  panegyri 
for  nothing ;  for,  if  your  lordships  will  siifie 
him  to  enter  into  sudi  a  justification,  we  shal 
prove,  that  he  has*  sacrificed  the  dignity  o 
thu  country,  and  the  interests  of  all  its  allies 
to  that  prince.  We  appear  here  neither  witi 
p*o»gyx]Cj  nor  with  satire ;  it  is  for  substan 
tial  crimes  we  bring  him  before  you,  am 
amoiig  others  for  cruelly  using  persons  of  th 
bigbeat  rank  and  oonsideratioo  in  India ;  and 

*  Bee  Mr.  Hastings's  answer  to  the  fin 
charge. 

t  A  Latin  sentence,  which  was  quoted  here 
Is  omlued  in  the  MS.  of  the  short-hand  wrltei 
— £0. 
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when  w«  prove  he  has  crawly  injured  them, 
you  will  think  the  panegyrics  either  gross  foi>> 
geries,  or  most  miserable  aggravations  of  his 
offences,  since  they  shew  the  abject  and 
dreadful  state,  into  which  he  has  driven  those 
people.  For,  let  it  be  proved,  that  I  have 
cruolly  robbed  and  maltreated  any  persomi,  if 
I  produce  a  certificate  from  them  of  my  good 
behaviour,  would  it  not  be  a  corroborative 
proof  of  the  terrour,  into  which  those  persons 
are  thrown  by  my  misconduct  ? 

My  lords,  these  are,  I  believe,  the  general 
grounds  of  our  charge— I  have  now  closed 
completely,  and  I  hope,  to  your  lordships*  sa^ 
tiffaction,  the  whole  body  of  history,  of  which 
I  wished  to  put  your  lonJships  in  possession. 
I  do  not  mean,  that  many  of  your  lordships 
may  not  have  known  it  more  perfectly  by  your 
own  previous  inquiries ;  but  bringing  to  your 
remembranco  the  state  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  persons,  with  whom  he  acted,  the  per- 
BOOS  and  power  he  has  abused, — I  have  gone 
to  the  principles  he  maintains,  the  precedents 
he  quotes,  the  laws  and  authorities,  which  he 
refuses  to  abide  by,  and  those,  on  which  he  re- 
lies ;  and  at  last  I  have  refuted  all  thone  pleas, 
in  bar,  on  which  he  depends,  and  for  the  ef- 
fect of  which  he  presumes  on  the  indulgence 
and  patience  of  this  country,  or  on  the  cor- 
ruption of  some  persons  in  it.  And  here  I 
close  what  1  had  to  say  upon  this  subject ; 
wishing  and  hoping,  that,  when  I  open  before 
your  lordships  the  case  more  particularly,  so  as 
to  state  rather  a  plan  of  the  proceeding,  than 
the  direct  proof  of  the  crimes,  your  lordships 
will  hear  me  with  the  same  goodness  and  in- 
dulgence [  have  hitherto  experienced ;  that 
you  will  consider,  if  I  have  detained  you  long, 
it  was  not  with  a  view  of  exhausting  my  own 
strength,  or  putting  yxnor  palience  to  too  se- 
vere a  trial ;  but  from  the  sense  I  <eel,  that  it 
is  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  complicated 
cause,  that  was  ever  brought  before  any 
human  tribunal.  Therefore  I  was  resolved 
to  bring  the  whole  substantially  belbro  you. 
And  now,  if  your  lordships  will  permit  roe,  I 
will  state  the  nMthod  of  my  future  proceeding 
and  the  future  proceeding  of  the  gentlemen  as- 
sisting me. 

I  mean  first  to  bring  be(bre  you  the  crimes 
as  they  are  classed,  and  are  of  the  same  spe> 
cies  and  genus  ;  and  how  they  mutually  arose 
from  one  another.  I  shall  first  shew,  that  Mr. 
Hastin^js's  crimes  had  root  in  that,  which  is 
the  root  of  all  evil,  I  mean  avarice ;  that  ava- 
rice and  rapacity  were  the  groundwork  and 
foundation  of  all  his  other  vitious  system; 
that  he  showed  it  in  setting  to  sale  the  na- 
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live  government  of  the  ooontry ;  in  setting  to 
sale  the  whole  landed  interest  of  the  coun- 
try ;  in  setting  to  sale  the  British  government 
and  his  own  fellow  servants  to  the  basest  and 
wickedest  of  mankind.  I  shall  then  show  your 
lordships,  that  when,  in  consequence  of  such  a 
body  of  corruption  and  peculiaion,  bo  justly 
dreaded  the  indignation  of  his  country,  and  tbs 
vengeance  of  its  laws,  in  order  to  raise  him- 
self a  faction  embodied  by  the  same  guilt  and 
rewarded  in  the  same  manner,  he  has,  with  a 
most  abandoned  profusion,  thrown  away  the  re- 
venues of  the  country  to  form  such  a  faction  here. 

I  shall  next  shew  your  lordships,  that,  having 
exhausted  the  resources  of  the  company,  and 
brought  it  to  extreme  difficulties  within,  he 
has  looked  to  \uMeacUmal  resources,  as  he  oalls 
them.  He  has  gone  up  into  the  country.  I 
will  shew,  that  he  has  plundered,  or  attempted 
to  plunder,  every  person  de|>endent  upon,  con- 
nected, or  allied  with  this  country. 

We  shall  aiWwards  shew  what  infinite  mis- 
chief has  Ibllowed  in  the  case  of  Benares,  upoo 
which  he  first  laid  his  hands  ;  next,  in  the  case 
of  the  begums  of  Oude. 

We  shall  then  lay  before  you  the  profligate 
system,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  cypress 
that  country,  first  by  residents,  next  by  spies 
under  the  name  of  British  agents  ;  and  lastly, 
that,  pursuing  his  way  up  to  the  mountains, 
he  has  found  out  one  miserable  chief,  whose 
crimes  were  the  prosperity  of  his  country  ; 
that  him  he  endeavoured  to  torture  and  de- 
stroy, 1  do  not  mean  in  his  body,  but  by  ex- 
hausting the  treasures,  which  be  kept  ior  the 
benefit  of  his  people. 

In  short,  having  shown  your  lordships,  that 
no  roan,  who  is  in  his  power,  is  safe  from  his 
arbitrary  will ;  that  no  man,  within  or  without, 
friend,  ally,  rival,  has  been  safe  from  him ; 
having  brought  it  to  this  point — if  I  am  not 
able  in  my  own  person  immediately  to  go  up 
into  the  oountrv,  and  shew  the  ramifica^ons 
of  the  system  (I  hope  and  trust  I  shall  be 
spared  to  take  my  part  in  pursuing  him  through 
both,  if  I  am  not)  I  shall  go  at  least  to  the 
root  of  it ;  and  some  other  gentleman,  with  a 
thousand  times  more  ability  than  I  possess, 
will  take  up  each  separate  part  in  its  proper 
Oder.  And  I  believe  it  is  proposed  by  the 
managers,  that  one  of  them  shall,  as  soon  as 
possiUe,  begin  with  the  affiur  of  Benares. 

The  point  I  now  mean  first  to  bring  befiirs 
your  lordships  is  the  corruption  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings, his  system  of  peculation  and  bribery  ; 
and  to  show  your  lordships  the  horrible  coo- 
sequences,  which  resulted  fixMn  it :  for,  at  first 
si^it,  bribery  and  peculation  do  not  seem  to  be 
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•o  horrid  t  matter  ;  they  may  seem  to  be  only     opinion  of  others  it  might  militate  against  tbm 
the  transferring  a  tittle  money  out  of  one  pocket     production  of  its  full,  proper,  and  (if  I  naay  so 
mto  another ;  but  I  shall  show,  that  by  such     say)  its  immediate  efiecU 
a  system  of  bribery  the  country  b  undone.  It  was  my  design  to  class  the  crunes  of 

I  shall  inform  your  lordships  in  the  best  the  late  govemour  of  Bengal — to  show  their 
mannerlcan,  and  aAerwards  submit  the  whole,  mutual  bearings — how  they  wens  mutually 
as  I  do  with  a  cheerful  heart  and  with  an  easy  aided  and  grew  and  were  formed  out  oT  each 
and  assured  security,  to  that  justice,  which  is  other.  I  proposed  first  of  all  to  show  your 
the  security  for  all  the  other  justice  in  the  lordships,  Uiat  (hey  have  their  root  in  that, 
kingdom.  which  is  the  origin  of  all  evil,  avarice  and 

rapacity — to  show  how  that  led  to  prodigality 

TRIA  L.—F  IFTHDAY,  of  the  public  money— and  how  prodigality  of 

nth  FAruani    1788.  ^^^  public  money  by  wasting  the  treasures  of 

*  the  East-India  Company  furnished  an  excuse 

f  Mr.  Burke  )  '^  ^^  govemour-goieral  to  break  its  faith,  to 

'  violate  all  its  most  solemn  engagements,  and 

My  Lords, — The  gendemen  who  are  ap-     to  fall  with  a  hand  of  stem,  ferocious,  and 

pointed  by  the  Commons  to  manage  this  pro-     unrelenting  rapacity  upon  all  the  allies  and 

secution,  have   directed  mo   to   inform  your     dependencies  of  the  company.      But  I  shall 

lordships,  that  they  have  very  carefully  and     be  obliged  in  some  measure  to  abridge  tbtf 

attentively  weighed  the  magnitude  of  the  sub-     pl&n  ;  and  as  your  lordships  already  poseess, 

ject,  which  they  bring  before  you,  with  the     from  what  I  had  the  honour  to  state  on  Saiur-i 

time,  which  the  nature  and  circumstances  of     day,  a  general  view  of  this  matter,  you  will 

aflfairs  allows  for  their  conducting  it.  be  in  a  condition  to  pursue  it  when  the  seve- 

My  lords,  on  that  comparison  they  are  very  ral  articles  are  presented, 
apprehensive,  that,  if  I  should  go  very  largely  My  lords,  I  have  to  slate  to-day  the  root  of 
into  a  preliminary  explanation  of  the  sever^  all  these  misdemeanours — namely,  the  pecu- 
matters  in  charge,  it  might  be  to  the  preju-  niary  corruption  and  avarice,  which  gave  rise 
dice  of  an  early  trial  of  the  substantial  merits  vmJ  primary  motion  to  all  the  rest  of  the  de> 
of  each  article.  We  have  weighed  and  con-  linquencies,  charged  to  be  committed  by  the 
sidered  this  maturely.    We  have  compared     govemour-generaJ. 

exactly  the  time  with  the  matter,  and  we  have         My  lords,  pecuniary  comiption  ibrnis  not 
found,  that  we  are  obliged  to  do,  as  all  men     only,  as  your  lordships  will  observe  in   the 
roust  do,  who  would  manage  their  aflfairs  pra^     charges   before  you,  an  article  of  charge  by 
ticably,  to  make  our  opinion,  of  what  might     itself,  but    likewise  so   intermixes   with   the 
be  most  advantageous  to  the  business,  conform     whde,  that  it  is  necessary  to  give,  in  the  best 
to  the  time  that  is  left  to  perform  it  in.    We     manner  I  am  able,  a  history  of  that  corrupt 
roust,  as  all  roen  must,  submit  affairs  to  time,     system,  which  brought  on  all  the  subsequent 
and  not  think  of  making  time  conform  to  our     acts  of  corruption.     I  will  venture  to  say, 
wishes :  and  therefore,  my  lords,  I  very  wil*     there  is  no  one  act,  in  which  tyranny,  malice, 
lingly  fall  in  with  the  inclinations  of  the  gei>-     cruelty,  and  oppression  can  be  charged,  that 
tlemen,  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  act,     does  not  at  the  same  time  carry  evident  marks 
to  come  as  soon  as  possible  to  close  fighting,     of  pecuniary  corruption, 
and  to  grapple  immcMiiately  and  directly  with         I  stated  to  your  lordships  on  Saturday  last 
the  corruptions  of  India;  to  bring  before  your     the  principles,  upon  which  Mr.  Hastings  go- 
lordships  the  direct  articles  ;  to  apply  the  evi«     Temed  his  conduct  in  India,  and  upon  which 
dence  to  the  articles,  and  to  bring  the  matter     he  grounds  his  defence.     These  may  all  be 
fijrward  for  your  lordships'  decision  in  that     reduced  to  one  short  word,  arbUrary  paufer. 
manner,  which  the  confidence  we  have  in  the     My  lords,  if  Mr.  Hastings  had  contended,  aa 
justice  of  our  cause  demands  from  the  Con>«     other  men  have  often  done,  that  the  system  of 
roons  of  Great  Britain.  government,  which  be  patronizes,  and  on  which 

My  lords,  these  are  the  opinions  of  those,  with  he  acted,  was  a  system  tending  on  the  whde 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  act,  and  in  their  to  the  blessing  and  benefit  of  mankind,  pos- 
opinions  I  readily  acquiesce.  For  I  am  far  sibly  something  might  be  said  for  him  for  set^ 
firom  wishing  to  waste  any  of  your  lordships'  ting  up  so  wild,  absurd,  irrational,  and  wicked 
time  upon  any  matter  merely  through  any  a  system.  Something  might  be  said  to  quar- 
opinion  I  have  of  the  nature  of  tho  business,  lify  the  act  from  the  intention  ;  but  it  is  sin- 
when  at  the  same  time  I  find,  that  in  the     guhu:  in  this  man,  that,  at  the  time  he  tells  you 
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ba  acted  on  the  principles  of  arbitrary  power, 
he  takes  care  lo  inform  you,  that  he  was  not 
blind  to  the   consequences.      Mr.    Hastings 
foresaw,  that  the  consequence  of  this  system 
was  corruption.    An  arbitrary  system  indeed 
roust  always  be  a  corrupt   one.     My  lords, 
there  never  was  a  man,  who  thought  he  had 
no  law  but  his  own   will,  who  did  not  soon 
find,  that  he  had  no  end  but  his  own  profit. 
ComiptioQ   and  arbitrary  power   are  of  na- 
tural unequivocal  generation,  necessarily  pro- 
ducing one  another.     Mr.  Hastings  foresees 
the  abusive   and  corrupt  consequences,  and 
then   he  justifies  his  conduct   upon  the  ne- 
cessities of  that  system.     These  are  thingt 
which  are  new  in  the  world  ;  for  there  never 
was  a  man,  I  believe,  who  contended  for  arbi- 
trary power  (and   there   have  been   persons 
wicked  and  foolish  enough  to  contend  for  it) 
that  did  not  pretend,  either  that  the  system 
was  good  in  itself,  or  that  by  their  conduct 
they  had  mitigated  or  had  purified  it ;  and 
that  the  poison  by  passing  through  their  con- 
stitution   had    acquired    salutary   properties. 
But  if  you   look  at  his  defence   before   the 
House  of  Commons,  you  will  see,  that  that 
very  system,  upon  which   he  governed,  and 
under  which  he  now  justifies  his  actions,  did 
appear  to  himself  a  system  pregnant  with  a 
thousand  evils  and  a  thousand  mischiefs. 

The  next  thing,  that  is  remarkable  and  sin- 
gtilar  in  the  principles,  upon  which  the  govern 
nour-general  acted,  is,  that  when  he  is  en- 
gaged in  a  vitious  system  which  clearly  leads  to 
evil  consequences,  he  thinks  himself  bound  to 
realize  all  the  evil  consequences  involved  in  that 
system.  All  other  men  have  taken  a  directly 
contrary  course  ;  they  have  said,  1  have  been 
engaged  in  an  evil  system,  that  led  indeed  to 
mischievous  consequences,  but  1  have  taken 
care  by  my  own  virtues  to  prevent  the  evils  of 
the  system,  under  which  I  acted. 

We  say  then,  not  only  that  he  governed 
arbitrarily,  but  corruptly,  that  is  to  say,  that 
he  was  a  giver  and  receiver  of  bribes,  and 
formed  a  system  for  the  purpose  of  giving  and 
receiving  them.  We  wish  your  lordships 
distinctly  to  oonsider,that  he  did  not  only  give 
and  receive  bribes  accidentally,  as  it  hsLppei»> 
ed  without  any  system  and  design,  merely  as 
the  opportunity  or  momentary  temptation  of 
profit  urged  him  to  it,  but  that  he  has  formed 
plans  and  systems  of  government  for  the  very 
purpose  of  accumulating  bribes  and  presents 
to  himself.  This  system  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
government  is  such  a  one,  I  believe,  as  the 
British  nation  m  particular  will  disown  ;  for 
1  will  venture  to  say,  that,  if  there  is  any 


thing,  which  distinguishes  this  nation  emi* 
nently  above  another,  it  is,  that  in  its  offices  at 
home,  botli  judicial  and  in  the  state,  there  is 
less  suspicion  of  pecuniary  corruption  attach- 
ing to  them,  than  to  any  similar  offices  in  any 
part  of  the  globe,  or  that  have  existed  at  any 
time ;  so  that  he,  who  would  set  up  a  system  of 
oomiption,  and  attempt  to  justify  it  upon  tho 
principle  of  utility,  that  man  is  staining  not 
only  the  nature  and  character  of  office,  but 
that,  which  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  official 
and  judicial  character  of  this  country ;  and 
therefore  in  this  house,  which  is  eminently 
the  guardian  of  the  purity  of  all  the  offices  of 
this  kingdom,  he  ought  to  be  called  eminently 
and  peculiarly  to  account.  There  are  many 
things  undoubtedly  in  crimes,  which  make 
them  firightful  and  odious  ;  but  bribery,  filthy 
hands,  a  chief  govemour  of  a  great  empire 
receiving  bribes  from  poor  miserable  indigent 
people,  this  is  what  makes  government  itself 
base,  contemptible  and  odious  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind. 

My  lords,  it  is  certain,  that  even  tyranny 
itself  may  find  some  specious  colour,  and  ap- 
pear as  more  severe  and  rigid  execution  of 
justice.  Religious  persecution  may  shiekl 
itself  under  the  guise  of  a  mistaken  and  over- 
zealous  piety.  Conquest  may  cover  its  bald- 
ness with  its  own  laurels,  and  the  ambition  of 
the  conquerour  may  be  hid  in  the  secrets  of 
his  own  heart  under  a  veil  of  benevolence, 
and  make  him  imagine  he  is  bringing  tempo- 
rary desolation  upon  a  country,  only  to  pro- 
mote its  ultimate  advantage  and  his  own 
gk>ry.  But  in  the  principles  of  that  gover- 
nour,  who  makes  nothing  but  money  his  object, 
there  can  be  nothing  of  this.  There  are  here 
none  of  thoee  specious  delusions,  that  k>ok  like 
virtues,  to  veil  either  the  governed  or  the  go- 
Temour.  If  you  look  at  Mr.  Hastings's  raents, 
as  he  calls  them,  what  are  they  ?  did  he  improve 
the  internal  slate  of  the  government  by  great 
reforms  ?  No  such  thing :  or  by  a  wise  and 
incorrupt  administration  of  jtistice  ?  No.— 
Has  he  enlarged  the  boundary  of  our  govern- 
ment ?  No ;  there  are  but  too  strong  proofii 
of  his  lessening  it.  But  his  pretensions  to 
merit  are,  that  he  squeezed  more  money  out 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  than  other 
persons  could  liave  done,  money  got  by  op- 
pression, violence,  extortioD  from  the  poor,  or 
the  heavy  hand  of  power  upon  the  rich  and 
great. 

These  are  hb  merits.  What  we  charge  a* 
his  demerits  are  all  of  the  same  nature  ;  for 
though  there  is  undoubtedly  oppression,  breach 
of  (kith,  cruelty,  perfidy,  charged  upon  hiiB» 
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jret  the  great  raltBg  principle  of  the  whole,  and 
that,  from  which  you  can  neyer  have  an  act 
free,  ia  money — it  i«  the  rice  of  baae  avarice, 
which  never  is,  nor  ever  appear*  even  to  the 
prejudices  of  mankind  to  be,  any  thing  like  a 
virtue.  Our  desire  of  acquiring  sovereignty 
in  India  undoubtedly  originated  first  in  ideas 
of  safety  and  necessity ;  its  next  step  was  a 
step  of  ambition.  That  ambition,  as  generally 
happens  in  conquest,  was  followed  by  gains  df 
money ;  but  afterwards  there  was  no  mixture  at 
all ;  it  was, during  Mr.  Hastings's  time,  altoge- 
ther a  biMineas  of  money,  if  he  has  extirpated  a 
nation,  I  will  not  say  whether  properly  or  im- 
properly, it  is  because  (sajrs  he)  you  have  all  the 
benefit  of  conquest  without  expense,  you  have  got 
a  large  sum  of  money  from  the  people,  and  you 
may  leave  them  to  be  governed  by  whom,  and 
as  they  will.  This  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  oonquerours.  If  be  has  at  any  time 
taken  any  money  from  the  dependencies  of  the 
company,  he  dues  not  pretend,  that  it  was 
obtained  from  their  zeal  and  affection  to  our 
cause,  or  that  it  made  their  submission  more 
complete ;  vwy  far  from  it.  He  says,  they 
ought  to  be  independent,  and  all,  that  you  have 
to  do,  it  is  to  squeeze  money  from  then.  In 
short  money  is  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  end  of  every  kind  of  act  done  by  Mr.  Has- 
tings— prelendedly  for  the  coiiq>any,  but  really 
for  himself. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  origin,  the 
first  principle  both  of  that,  which  he  mdies  hie 
merit,  and  which  we  charge  as  his  demerit ; 
the  next  step  is,  that  I  should  lay  open  to  your 
lordships,  as  cleariy  as  1  can,  what  the  sense 
of  his  employers,  the  East-India  Conspany, 
and  what  the  sense  of  the  legislatare  itself 
has  been  upon  those  merits  aad  demerits  of 
money. 

My  kNpds,  the  company  knowing,  that  thesa 
money  transactions  were  likely  to  subvert 
that  empire,  which  was  first  established  upon 
them,  did  in  the  year  1765,  send  out  a  body  of 
the  strongest  and  most  solemn  covenants  to  their 
servants,  that  they  sbouki  take  no  presents 
from  the  country  powers  under  any  name  or 
description,  except  those  things,  which  were 
publicly  and  openly  taken  for  the  use  of  the 
company,  namely  territoneSf  or  $um$  o/moneyf 
which  might  be  obtained  by  treaty.  They 
distinguished  such  presents,  as  were  taken 
from  any  persons  privately  and  unknown  to 
them,  and  without  their  authority,  from  subsi- 
dies ;  and  that  this  is  the  true  nature  and  con- 
struction of  their  order,  I  ^all  contend,  and 
explain  afterwards  to  your  lordships.  They 
have  said,  nothing  shall  be  taken  for  their  pri- 


vate use ;  for  though  in  that  and  ia  evwj 
there  may  be  subsidiary  treaties,  by  whidl 
sums  of  money  may  be  received,  yet  they  for- 
bid their  servants,  their  govemours,  whatever 
application  they  might  pretend  to  make  of 
them,  to  receive,  under  any  other  name  or  pr«» 
teoce,  more  than  a  certain  marked  simple  sum 
of  money,  and  this  not  without  the  consent  and 
permission  of  the  presidency,  to  which  they 
belong.  This  is  the  substance,  the  principle^ 
and  the  spirit  of  the  covenants,  and  will  shew 
your  lordships  how  radicated  an  evil  this  of 
bribery  and  presents  was  judged  to  be. 

When  these  covenants  arrived  in  India,  tb« 
servants  refused  at  first  to  execute  thesa ;  mad 
suspended  the  execution  of  them,  till  they  had 
enriched  themselves  with  presents.     EleveA 
months  clasped,  and  it  was  not  till  Lord  CUv* 
reached  the  place  of  his  destination,  thai  tk« 
covenants  were  executed  ;  and  they  w«re  boI 
executed  then  without  some  degree  of  fbro«« 
Soon  aflerwards  the  treaty  was  made  with  tiM 
country  powers,  by  wliich   Shuja  ul   Dowlft 
was   re-established  in  the  province  of  Oude, 
and  paida8umofi£.600|p00  to  the  company  for 
it.    It  was  a  public  payntent,  and  there  wmm 
not  a  suspicion,  that  a  single  shilling  of  privat* 
emolument  aUended   it.      But  whether  Mr. 
Hastings  had  the  example  of  others  or  not,  their 
example  could  not  justify  his  briberies.     H« 
was  sent  there  to  put  an  end  to  all  those  ex- 
amples.   The  company  did  expressly  vest  hioi 
with  that  power.    They  declared  at  that  time, 
that  the  whole  of  their  service  was  totally  cor- 
rupted by  bribes  and  prments,  and  by  extrava- 
gance and  luxury,  which  partly  gave  rise  to 
them ;  and  these  in  their  turn  enabled  theai 
to  parsue  those  excesses.    They  not  only  re- 
possd  trust  in  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Hastinn» 
but  reposed  trust  in  his  remarkable  frugality 
and  order  in  his  affairs,  which  they  ooosidersd 
as  things,  that  distinguished  his   charactar. 
But  in  his  defence  we  have  him  quite  in  another 
character,  no  longer  the  frugal  attentive  servant 
bred  to  business,  bred  to  book-keeping,  as  all 
the  company's  servants  are;  be  now  knows 
nothing  of  his  own  aflairs,  knows  not  whether 
he  is  rich  or  poor,  knows  not  what  he  has  ia 
the  world.    Nay,  people  are  brought  forward 
to  say,  thai  they  know  better  than  he  doea  what 
his  affairs  are.    He  is  not  like  a  careful  man 
bred  in  a  counting-house,  and  by  the  directora 
put  into  an  office  of  the  highest  trust  on  accouat 
of  the  regularity  of  his  affairs  ;  he  is  like  ono 
buried  in  tlie  contemplation  of  the  stara,  and 
knows  nothing  of  the  things  of  this  world.    It 
was  then  on  account  of  an  idea  of  his  great 
integrity,  that  the  company  put  him  into  this 
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tHimtkNi.     BiBM  that  h«  hu  thought  proper  nich  like,— <lirectl3r  in  the  rery  mne  light  u 

to  jintify  himeetf,  not  by  deariog  hinuelf  ot  they  considered  taking  them  by  themaelvee. 

receiving  bribes,  but  by  saying,  that  no  bad  It  is  perhaps  a  much  more  dangerous  way, 

consequences  resulted  from  it,  and  that,  if  any  because  it  adds  to  the  crime  a  false  prevari- 

•uch  evil  consequences  did  arise  iirom  it,  they  eating  mode  of  concealing  it,  and  makes   it 

arose  rather  from  his  inattention  to  money  than  much  more  mischievous  by  admitting  others 

from  his  desire  of  acquiring  it.  into  the  participation  of  it.    Mr.  Hastings  has 

I  have  stated  to  your  lordships  the  nature  of  said,  and  it  is  one  of  the  general  complaints  of 

the  covenants,  which  the  East-India  Company  Mr.  Hastings,  that  he  is  made  answerable  for 

sent  odt.     Afterwards,  when  they  found  their  the  acts  of  other  men.    It  is  a  thing  inherent 

servants  had  refined  to  execute  these  covenants^  in  the  nature  of  his  situation.    All  th(we,  who 

they  not  only  very  severely  reprehended  even  a  enjoy  a  great  superintending  trust,  which  is  to 

moment's  delay  in  their  execution,  and  threa*  regulate  the  whole  affairs  of  an  empire,  are 

tened  the  exacting  the  most  strict  and  rigorous  responsible  for  the  acts  and  conduct  of  other 

performance  of  them,  but  they  sent  a  commis«  men,  so  iar  as  they  had  any  thing  to  do  with 

sion  to  enforce  the  observance  of  them  more  appointing  them,    or  holding  them  in  their 

strongly ;  and  that  commission  had  it  specially  places^  or  having  any  sort  of  inspection  into 

in  charge  never  to  receive  presents.      They  their  conduct. 

never  sent  out  a  person  to  India  without  re*  But  when  a  governour  presumes  to  removn 

cognizing  the  grievance ,  and  without  ordering,  from  their  situations  those  persons,  whom  tho 

that  presents  should  not  bo  received,  as  the  public  authority  and  sanction  of  the  company 

main  fundamental  part  of  their  duty,  and  upon  have  appointed,  and  obtrudes  upon  them  by 

which  all  the  rest  depended,  as  it  certainly  violence  other  persons,  superseding  the  orders 

must ;  for  persons  at  the  head  of  government  of  his  masters,  he  becomes  doubly  responsible 

should  not  encourage  that  by  example,  which  (or  their  conduct.    If  the  persons  he  names 

they  ought  by  precept,  authority  and  force,  to  should  be  of  notorious  evil  character  and  evil 

restrain  in  all  below  them.    That  commission  principles,  and   if  this  should  be  perfectly 

failing,  another  commission  was  preparing  to  known  to  himself,  and  of  public  notoriety  to 

be  sent  out  with  the  same  instructions,  when  the  rest  of  the  world,  then  another  strong  re- 

an  act  of  parliament  took  it  up :  and  that  act,  sponsibility  attaches  on  him  for  the  acts  of 

which  gave  Mr.  Hastings  power,  did  mould  in  those  persons. 

the  vc*ry  first  stamina  of  his  power  this  principle  Grovernours,  we  know  very  well,  cannot 
in  words  the  most  clear  and  forcible,  that  an  act  with  their  own  hands  be  continually  receiving 
of  parliament  could  possibly  devise  upon  the  bribes ;  for  then  they  must  have  as  many 
subject.  And  that  act  was  made  not  only  upon  bands,  as  one  of  the  idols  in  an  Indian  temple, 
a  geueral  knowledge  of  the  grievance,  but  your  in  order  to  receive  all  the  bribes,  which  a  go- 
lordships  will  see  in  the  reports  of  that  time,  vemour-general  may  receive ;  but  they  have 
that  parliament  had  directly  in  view  before  them  vicarously.  As  there  are  many  oflkes, 
them  the  whole  of  that  monstrous  head  of  cor-  so  ho  has  had  various  oflicers,  for  receiving 


ruption  under  the  name  of  presents,  and  all 
the  monstrous  consequences,  that  followed  it. 
Now,  my  lords,  every  oflice  of  trust,  in  its 
very  nature,  forbids  the  receipt  of  bribes.  But 
Mr.  Hastings  was  forbidden  it,  first,  by  his 


and  distributing  his  bribes ;  he  has  had  a  great 
many,  some  white  and  some  black,  agents. 
The  white  men  are  loose  and  licentious  ;  they 
are  apt  to  have  resentments,  and  to  Ife  bold  in 
revnnging  them.     The  black  men  are  very 


oflicial  situation ;  next  by  covenant ;  and  lastly  secret  and  mysterious ;  they  are  not  apt  to  have 

bj  act  of  parliament— that  b  to  say,  by  all  very  quick  resentments,  they  have  not  the  same 

the  things,  that  bind  mankind,  or  that  can  bind  liberty  and  boldness  of  language,  which  cha- 

tliem, — first,  moral  obligation  inherent  in  the  racterize  Europeans ;  and  they  have  fears  too 

duty  of  their  oflice ;  next,  the  positive  injunc-  for  themselves,  which  makes  it  more  likely, 

tionsofthe  legislature  of  the  country;  and  lastly,  that  they  will  conceal  any  thing  committed  to 

a  man's  own  private,  particular,  vokintary  act  them  by  Europeans.    Therefore  Mr.  Hastings 

and  covenant.     These  three,  tlie  great  and  bad   his   black  agents,  not  one,  two,  three, 

only  obligations,  that  bind  mankind,  all  united  but  many,  disseminated  through  tlie  country , 

in  the  focus  of  this  single  point— -that  they  bo  two  of  them  hardly  appear  to  be  in  the 

should  take  no  presents.  secret  of  any  one  bribe.    He  has  had  likewise 

I  am  to  mark  your  brdships,  that  this  law  his  white  agents — they  were  necessary— a  Mr. 

and  this  covenant  did  consider  indirect  ways  Larkins  and  a  Mr.  Crofts.    Mr.  Crofts  was 

•Ttakingpresenta— taking  them  by  others,  and  iub*treasurer,  and  Mr.  Larkins  accountant- 
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geii«rtl.  TheMi  were  the  lut  peraoni  of  all 
others,  that  should  have  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  bribes ;  yet  these  were  some  of  his  agents 
in  bribery.  There  are  few  instances  in  com- 
parison of  the  whole  number  of  bribes,  l>ut 
there  are  some,  where  two  men  are  in  the 
•ecret  of  the  same  bribe.  Nay,  it  appears, 
that  there  was  one  bribe  divided  into  difierent 
payments  atdiflereni  times — that  one  part  was 
committed  to  one  black  secretary — another 
part  to  another  black  secretary.  So  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  up  a  complete  body 
of  all  his  bribery  :  you  may  find  tlie  scattered 
limbs,  some  here  and  others  there ;  and  while 
you  are  employed  in  pidcing  them  up,  he 
may  escape  entirely  in  a  prosecution  for  the 
whole. 

The  first  act  of  his  government  in  Bengal 
was  the  moat  bold  and  extraordinary,  that  I 
believe  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  any  man, 
I  will  say,  of  any  tyrant.  It  was  no  more  or 
less  than  a  general  (almost  exceptless^  confis- 
cation, in  time  of  profound  peace,  of  all  the 
landed  property  in  Bengal  upon  moat  extraor- 
dinary pretences.  Strajoge  as  this  may  appear, 
he  did  so  confiscate  it ;  he  put  it  up  to  a  pre- 
tended public,  in  reality  to  a  private  corrupt, 
auction;  and  such  favoured  landholders,  as 
came  to  it,  were  obliged  to  consider  themselves 
as  not  any  longer  proprietors  of  the  estates, 
but  to  recognize  themselves  as  farmers  under 
government:  and  even  those  few,  that  were 
permitted  to  remain  on  their  estates,  had  their 
payments  raised  at  his  arbitrary  discretion ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  lands  were  given  to  farmers 
general,  appointed  by  him  and  his  committee, 
at  a  price  fixed  by  the  same  arbitrary  dis- 
cretion. 

It  is  necessary  to  inform  your  lordships, 
that  the  revenues  of  Bengal  are  for  the  most 
part  territorial  revenues,  great  quit  rents  issu- 
ing out  of  lands.  I  shall  say  nothing  either 
of  the  nature  of  this  property,  of  the  rights  of 
the  people  to  it,  or  of  the  mode  of  exacting  the 
rents,  till  that  great  question  of  revenues,  one 
of  the  greatest,  which  we  shall  have  to  lay 
before  you,  shall  be  brought  before  your  lord- 
ships particularly  and  specially  as  an  article  of 
charge.  I  only  mention  it  now  as  an  exem- 
plification of  the  great  principle  of  corruption, 
which  guided  Mr.  Hastings  s  conduct. 

When  the  antient  nobility,  the  great  princes 
(fin*  such  I  may  call  them)  a  nobility,  perhaps, 
as  antient  as  that  of  your  lordships,  (and  a 
more  truly  noble  body  noTer  existed  in  that 
character ;)  my  lords,  when  all  the  nobUity, 
some  of  whom  have  borne  the  rank  and  port 
of  princes,  all  the  gentry,  all  the  freeholders 


of  the  country,  had  their  estates  in  that 
ner  confiscated,  that  is,  either  given  to  them- 
selves to  hold  on  the  fooling  of  farroera,  or 
totally  confiscated ;  when  such  an  act  of 
tyranny  was  done,  no  doubt,  some  good  was 
pretended.  This  confiscation  waa  made  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  lands  let  to  thcue 
farmers  for  five  years,  upon  an  idea,  which 
always  accompanies  his  acts  of  oppression, 
the  idea  of  numied  merit.  He  adopted  thb 
mode  of  confiscating  the  estates,  and  letting 
them  to  farmers,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
seeing  how  much  it  was  possible  to  take  out 
of  them.  Accordingly  he  set  them  up  to  thb 
wild  and  wicked  auction,  as  it  woukl  have 
been,  if  it  had  been  a  real  one— corrt^  and 
treacherous,  as  it  was.  He  set  these  lands 
up  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  discovery, 
and  pretended,  that  the  discovery  wouki  yield 
a  most  amazing  increase  of  rent.  And  for 
some  time  it  appeared  so  to  do,  till  it  came  to 
the  touchstone  of  experience  ;  and  then  it  was 
found,  that  there  was  a  defalcation  from  theao 
monstrous  raised  revenues,  which  were  to 
cancel  in  the  minds  of  the  directors  the  wick- 
edness of  so  atrocious,  fiagitious,  and  horrid 
an  act  of  treachery.  At  the  end  of  five  years 
what  do  you  tliink  was  the  failure  ? — No  loss 
than  i^  .2,050,000.  Then  anew  source  of  cor- 
ruption was  opened,  that  is,  how  to  deal  with 
the  balances :  for  every  man,  who  had  en- 
gaged in  these  transactions,  was  a  debtor  to 
government,  and  the  remission  of  that  debt 
depended  upon  the  discretion  of  the  governour^ 
general.  Then  the  persons,  who  were  to  settle 
the  composition  of  that  immense  debt,  who 
were  to  see  how  much  was  recoverable,  and 
how  much  not,  were  able  to  favour,  or  to  exact 
to  the  last  shilling ;  and  there  never  existed  a 
doubt,  but  that,  not  only  upon  the  origmal 
cruel  exaction,  but  upon  the  remission  after- 
wards, immense  gains  were  derived.  This 
will  account  for  the  manner,  in  which  those 
stupendous  fortimes,  which  astoniRh  the  world, 
have  been  made.  They  have  been  made- 
first,  by  a  tyrannous  exaction  from  the  people, 
who  were  suffered  to  remain  in  possession  of 
their  own  land  as  farmers,  then  by  setting  the 
rest  to  farmers  at  rents  and  under  hopes,  which 
could  never  be  realized,  and  then  getting  money 
for  the  relaxation  of  their  debts.  But  whatever 
excuse,  and  however  wicked,  there  might  have 
been  for  Uiis  wicked  act,  namely,  that  it  carried 
upon  the  face  of  it  some  sort  of  appearance  of 
public  good,  that  is  to  say,  that  sort  of  public 
good,  which  Mr.  Hastings  so  often  professed,  of 
ruining  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
pany ;  yet,  in  fact,  this  business  of  balances  is 
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AaitiAfiit,  in  whidi  hft?e  been  ouitled  and  bred 
and  bom  all  the  corruptions  of  India ; — Bret, 
by  making  extravagant  demands,  and  after- 
wards by  making  corrupt  relaxations  of  them. 

Besides  this  monstrous  failure  in  conse- 
quence of  a  miserable  exaction,  by  which  mora 
was  attempted  to  be  forced  from  the  country 
than  it  was  capable  of  yielding,  and  this  by 
way  of  experiment,  when  your  lordships  c<him 
lo  inquire  who   the   farmers-general  of  the 
revenue  were,  you  would  naturally  expect  lo 
fmd  them  to  be  the  men  in  the  several  couft- 
Iries,  who  had  the  most  interest,  the  greatest 
wealth,  the  best  knowledge  of  the  revenue  and 
resources  of  the  country,  in  which  they  lived. 
These  would  be  thought  the  natural  proper 
farmers-general  of  each  district.     No  such 
thing,  my  lords.     They  are  found  in  the  body 
of  people,  whom  I  have  mentioned  to  your  lord- 
ships.   They  were  almost  all  let  to  Calcutta 
banyans.  Calcutta  banyans  were  the  farmere  of 
almost  the  whole.  They  sub-delegated  to  others^ 
w^ho  sometimes  had  sub-delegates  under  them 
ad  iT\finitum.     The  whole  formed  a  sjrstem 
together  through  the  succession  of  black  tyrants 
scattered  through  tlie  country,  in  which  yoa 
at  last  find  the  European  ai  the  end,  soroo- 
liroes  indeed  not  hid  very  deep,  not  above  oDe 
between  him   and  the   farmer,   namely,  hia 
banyan  directly,  or  some  other  black  person 
to  represent  him.    But  some  have  so  managed 
the  affair,  that  when  you  inquire  who  the  faiw 
roer  is — Was  stich  a  one  farmer  ? — No.  Can- 
too  Baboo  ?— No.      Another  ?— No  :   at  last 
jrou  find  three  deep  of  fictitious  farmers,  and 
you  find   the  European  gentlemen,  high   in 
place  and  authority,  the  real  farmere  of  th« 
settlement.    So  that  the  zeniindara  were  dis- 
possessed, the  country  racked  and  ruined  for  the 
benefit  of  an  European,  under  the  name  of  a 
farmer :  for  you  will  easily  judge  whether  these 
gentlemen  had  fallen  so  deeply  in  love  with  the 
banyans,  and  thought  so  highly  of  their  merits 
and  services,  as  to  reward  them  with  all  the 
possessions  of  the  great  landed  interest  of  the 
country.     Tour  lordships  are  too  grave,  wise 
and  discerning,  to  make  it  necessary  fur  me 
to  say  more  upon  that  subject.     Tell  me,  that 
the  banvans  of  English  gentlemen,  dependants 
on  thnm  at  Calcutta,  were  the  farmere  through- 
out, and  I  believe  I  need  not  tell  your  kwdshipti 
for  whose  benefit  they  were  farmere. 

But  there  i^  one  of  these,  who  comes  to 
nearly,  indeed  so  precisely  within  this  obeenro- 
lion,  that  it  b  impossible  for  me  to  pass  him  by. 
Whoever  has  heard  of  Mr.  Hastings's  name, 
with  any  knowledge  of  Indian  connections,  has 
heard  of  his  banyan  Cantoo  Baboo.    This 


man  is  well  known  in  the  reoordt  of  the  com- 
pany, as  his  agent  for  receiving  secret  gifts, 
confiscations  and  presents.  Tou  would  havo 
imagined,  that  ho  would  at  least  have  kept 
him  out  of  these  farms,  in  order  to  give  the 
measure  a  colour  at  least  of  disinterestedness, 
and  to  show,  that  this  whole  system  of  corrup- 
tion and  pecuniary  oppression  was  carried  oo 
for  the  benefit  of  the  company.  The  gover- 
nour-general  and  council  made  an  ostensible 
order,  by  which  no  collector,  or  person  con- 
cerned in  the  revenue,  should  have  any  con- 
nection with  these  farms.  This  order  did  not 
include  the  govemour-general  in  the  words  of 
it,  but  more  than  included  him  in  the  spirit  of 
it :  because  his  power  to  protect  a  fiinner- 
goneral  in  the  person  of  his  own  servant  was 
infinitely  greater  than  that  of  any  subordi- 
nate person.  Mr.  Hastings,  in  breach  of  thie 
order,  gave  farms  to  his  own  banyan.  You  find 
him  the  &rmer  of  great,  of  vast  and  extensive 
fkrvrm. 

Another  regulation,  that  was  made  on  that 
occasion,  was,  that  no  farmer  shouki  have, 
except  in  particular  cases,  which  were  mark- 
ed, described,  and  accurately  distinguished,  a 
greater  farm  than  what  paid  £.10,000  a  year 
to  government.  Mr.  Hastings,  who  had  broken 
the  firet  regulation  by  giving  any  farm  at  all 
to  his  banyan,  finding  himself  bolder,  broke 
the  second  too,  and,  instead  of  £.10,000,  gave 
him  farms  paying  a  revenue  of  £.190,000  a  year 
to  government.  Men  undoubtedly  have  beoi 
known  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  their  do- 
mestics :  such  things  have  happened  lo  great 
men ;  they  never  have  happened  justifiably  in 
my  opinion.  They  have  never  happened  ex- 
cusably; but  we  are  acquainted  sufficiently 
with  the  weakness  of  human  nature  to  know, 
tliat  a  domestic,  who  has  served  you  in  a  near 
office  long,  and  in  your  opinion  faithfully,  does 
become  a  kind  of  relation :  it  brings  on  a  great 
affection  and  regard  fur  his  interest.  Now 
was  this  the  case  with  Mr.  Hastings  and  Can- 
too  Baboo  ?  Mr.  Hastings  was  just  arrived  at 
his  government,  and  Cantoo  Baboo  had  been 
but  a  year  in  his  service ;  so  that  he  could  not 
in  that  time  have  contracted  any  great  degree 
of  friendship  for  him.  These  people  do  not 
live  in  your  house ;  the  Hindoo  servants  never 
sleep  in  it ;  they  cannot  eat  with  your  servant ; 
they  have  no  second  table,  in  which  they  can 
be  continually  about  you,  to  be  domesticated 
with  yourself,  a  part  of  your  being,  as  people'a 
servants  are  to  a  certain  degree.  These  per- 
sons Uve  all  abroad  ;  they  ooroe  at  stated  boon 
upon  mattere  of  business,  and  nothing  more. 
But  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  Mr.  Hastinp*! 
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eonneetkai  wkh  Ctntoo  Baboo  had  be«o  but 
oTa  3rear*i  standing :  he  had  before  served  in 
that  capacity  Mr.  Sykes,  who  recommended 
him  to  Mr.  Hastings.  Your  lordships  then 
are  to  judge,  whether  such  outrageous  viola- 
tions of  all  the  principles,  by  which  Mr. 
Hastings  pretended  to  be  guided  in  the  settle- 
ment of  these  farms,  were  for  the  benefit  of 
this  old,  decayed,  affectionate  servant  of  one 
year's  standing — your  lordships  will  judge  of 
that. 

I  have  here  spoken  only  of  the  beginning  oi 
a  great  notorious  system  of  corruption;  which 
branched  out  so  many  ways,  and  into  such  a 
variety  of  abuses,  and  has  afflicted  that  kingdom 
with  such  horrible  evils  from  that  day  to  this, 
that  I  will  venture  to  say  it  will    make  one 
of  the  greatest,  weightiest,  and  most  material 
parts  of  the  charge,  that  is  now  before  you  ; 
as  I  believe  I  need  not  tell  your  lordships,  that 
an  attempt  to  set  up  the  whole  landed  interest 
of  a  kingdom  to  auction  roust  be  attended,  not 
only  in  that  act  but  every  consequential  act, 
with  most  grievous  and  terrible  consequences. 
My  lords,  I  will  now  come  to  a  scene  of  pecu- 
lation of  another  kind ;  namely,  a  peculation  by 
the  direct  sale  of  offices  of  justice ;  by  the  direct 
■ale  of  the  successions  of  families,  by  the  sale  of 
gaurdianships,  and   trusts,  held  roost  sacred 
anoong   the  people  of  India ;  by  the  sale  of 
them,  not  as  before  to  farmers,  not  as  you  might 
imagine  to  near  relations  of  the  families,  but  a 
■ale  of  them  to  the  unfaithful  servants  of  those 
families,  their   own  perfidious  servants,  who 
had  ruined  their  estates,  who,  if  any  balances 
bad  accrued  to  the  government,  had  been  tho 
cause  of  those   debts.    Those  very  servants 
were  put  in  power  over  their    estates,  their 
persons  and  their  families  by  Mr.  Hastings 
for  a  shameful  price.     It  will  be  proved  to 
your  lord^ips  in  the  course  of  this  business, 
that  Mr.  Hastings  has  done  this  in  another 
sacred  trust,  the  roost  sacred  trust  a  man  can 
have  ;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  those  vackiels  (as 
they  call  them)  agents,  or  attomies,  who  had 
been  sent  to  assert  and  support  the  rights  of 
their  miserable   masters  before   the  council- 
general.     It  will  be  proved,  that  these  vackiels 
were  by  Mr.  Hastings,  for  a  price  to  be  paid 
for  it,  put  in  possession  of  the  very  power, 
situation,  and  estates  of  those  masters,  who 
sent  them  to  Calcutta  to  defend  them  from 
wrong  and  violence.    The  selling  offices  of 
justice,  the  sale  of  succession  in  families,  of 
guardianships   and   other  sacred  trusts,  the 
■elling  masters  to  their  servants,  and  princi- 
pals to  the  attomies  they  employed  to  defend 
themselv4»,  were  all  parts  of  the  same  system ; 


and  these  were  the  horrid  ways,  ia  wUeli  h$ 
received  bribes  beyond  any  commoii  rmte. 

When  Mr.  Hastings  was  appointed  m  th* 
year  177S  to  be  govemour-general  of  Beofal, 
together  with  Mr.  Barwell,  General  Clavering, 
Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis,  the  ooid- 
pany,  knowing  the  former  corrupt  state  of  their 
service  (but  the  whole  corrupt  system  of  Mr. 
Hastings  at  that  time  not  being  known,  or 
even  suspected  at  home)  did  order  them,  ia 
discharge  of  the  spirit  (if  (he  act  of  parliaaienr, 
to  make  an  inquiry  into  all  manner  of  oorrup> 
tions  and  malversations  in  office,  without  th« 
exception  of  any  persons  whatever.  Toor 
lordships  are  to  kiK>w,  that  the  act  did  expresa 
ly  authorize  the  court  of  directors  to  frame  a 
body  of  instructions,  and  to  give  order*  to  their 
new  servants,  appointed  under  the  act  of  par- 
liament, lest  it  should  be  supposed,  that  they, 
by  their  appoinment  under  the  act,  could  super* 
•ede  the  authority  of  the  directors. 

The  directors,  sensible  of  the  power  left  hi 
them  over  their  servants  by  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, though  their  nomination  was  taken  from 
them,  did,  agreeably  to  the  spirit  and  power 
of  that  act,  give  this  order. 

The  council  consisted  of  two  parties;  Mr. 
Hastings  and  Mr.  Bar  well,  who  were  choaea, 
and  kept  there,  upon  tho  idea  of  their  local 
knowledge ;  and  the  other  three,  who  were  ap- 
pointed on  account  of  their  great  parts  and 
known  integrity.  And  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  those  tliree  gentlemen  did  so  execute  their 
duty  in  India  in  all  the  substantial  parts  of  it, 
that  they  will  serve  as  a  shield  to  cover  tho 
honour  of  England,  whenever  this  country  is 
upbraided  in  India. 

They  found  a  rumour  running  through  tha 
country  of  great  pecubtions  and  oppressions. 
Soon  after,  when  it  was  known,  what  their  in- 
structions were,  and  that  the  council  was  ready, 
as  is  the  first  duty  of  all  govemours,  even 
when  there  is  no  express  order,  to  receive 
complaints  against  the  oppressions  and  cor- 
ruptions of  government  in  any  part  of  it— they 
found  such  a  body  (and  that  body  shall  be  pro- 
duced toyourlord!)hi[Mi)  ofcorruption  and  pecu- 
lation in  every  wslk,  in  every  departmeM,  in 
every  situation  of  life,  in  tho  sale  of  the  roost 
mcred  trusts,  and  in  the  destruction  of  the 
roost  antient  families  of  tho  cmmtry,  as  I  be- 
lieve in  so  short  a  time  never  was  unveiled 
aince  the  world  began. 

Your  lordships  would  imagine,  that  Mr. 
Hastings  would  at  least  ostensibly  have  taken 
some  part  in  endeavouring  to  bring  these  cor^ 
ruptions  before  the  public,  or  that  he  wouM  at 
least  have  acted  with  some  little  manageroeoC 
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la  his  oppMition.  But  aks !  it  wunot  in  his 
power;  there  wu  not  one,  I  think,  but  I  un 
■ure  Terj  few,  of  these  general  articles  of  cor- 
ruption, in  which  the  most  eminent  fi^re  in 
the  crowd,  the  principal  figure  as  it  were  in 
the  piece,  was  not  Mr.  Hastings  himself. 
There  were  a  great  many  others  involved  ; 
for  all  departments  were  corrupted  and  vitiated. 
But  you  could  not  open  a  page,  in  which  yon 
did  not  see  Mr.  Hastings,  or  in  which  you  did 
not  see  Cantoo  Baboo.  Either  the  black  or 
white  sido  of  Mr.  Hastings  constantly  was 
visible  to  the  worid  in  every  part  of  theso 
trangactions. 

With  the  other  gentlemen,  who  were  visi- 
ble too,  I  have  at  present  no  dealing.  Mr. 
Hastings,  instead  of  using  any  management 
on  that  occasion,  instantly  set  up  his  power 
and  authority,  directly  against  the  majority 
of  the  council,  directly  against  his  colleagues, 
directly  against  the  authority  of  the  East-India 
company  and  the  authority  of  the  act  of  par- 
liament, to  put  a  dead  stop  to  all  these  in- 
quiries. He  broke  up  the  council  the  moment 
they  attempted  to  perform  this  part  of  their 
duty.  As  the  evidience  multiplied  upon  him, 
the  daring  exertions  of  his  power  in  stopping 
all  inquiries  increased  continually.  But  he 
gave  a  credit  and  authority  to  the  evidence 
by  these  attempts  to  suppress  it. 

Your  lordships  have  heard,  that  among  the 
body  of  the  soctjsers  of  this  corruption  there 
was  a  principal  man  in  the  country,  a  man  of 
the  first  rank  and  authority  in  it,  called  Nund- 
comar,  who  had  the  management  of  revenues 
amounting  to  £.\SOJ000  a  year,  and  who  had, 
if  really  inclined  to  play  the  small  game,  with 
which  he  has  been  char^^ed  by  his  accusers, 
abundant  means  to  gratify  himself  in  playing 
great  ones  ;  but  Mr.  Hastings  has  himself 
given  him,  upon  the  records  of  the  company, 
a  character,  which  would  at  least  justify  the 
council  in  making  some  inquiry  into  charges 
marie  by  him. 

First,  he  was  perfectly  competent  to  make 
them,  because  he  was  in  the  management  of 
those  affairs,  from  which  Mr.  Hastings  is  sup- 
potted  to  have  received  corrupt  emolument. 
He  and  his  son  were  the  chief  managers  in 
thoAe  transactions.  He  was,  therefore,  per- 
ftic.xly  competent  to  it. — Mr.  Hastings  has 
cleared  his  character;  for,  though  it  is  true 
in  the  contradictions,  in  which  Mr.  Hastings 
has  entangled  himself,  he  has  abuMd  and 
insulted  him,  and  particularly  after  his  ap- 
pearance, as  an  accuser,  yet  before  this  he  has 
given  this  testimony  of  him,  that  the  hatred, 
that  had  been  drawn  upon  him,  and  the  general 


obk)qtiy  of  tfis  English  nation,  wis  on  aoeoont 
of  his  attachment  to  his  own  prince  and  th« 
liberties  of  his  country.  Be  hs  what  he  might,  I 
am  not  disposed,  nor  have  I  the  least  occasion, 
to  defend  either  his  conduct  or  his  memory. 
It  is  to  no  purpose  for  Mr.   Hastings  to 
spend  time  in  idle  objections  to  the  character 
of  Nundcomar.    Let  him  be  as  bad  as  Mr. 
Hastings  represents  him.    I  suppose  he  was  a 
caballing,  bribing,  intriguing  politician,  liko 
others  in  that  country,  both  black  and  white. 
We  know,  anociates  in  dark  and  evil  actions 
are  not  generally  the  best  of  men ;  but  be  that 
as  it  will,  it  generally  happens,  that  they  ar« 
the  best  of  all  discoverers.    If  Mr.  Hasting* 
were  the  accuser  of  Nundcomar,  I  shoukl 
think  the  presumptions  equally  strong  against 
Nundcomar,  if  he  had  acted  as  Mr.  Hastings 
has  acted.    He  was  not  only  competent,  but 
the  most  competent  of  all  men  to  be  Mr. 
Hastings's  accuser.    But  Mr.  Hastings  has 
himself  established  both  his  character,  and  his 
competency,  by  employing  him  against  Ma- 
homed Reza  Khftn.     He  shall  not  blow  hot 
and  cold.    In  what  respect  was  Mr.  Hastings 
better  than  Mahomed  Reza  KhAn,   that  tha 
whole  rule,  principle,  and  system  of  accusa- 
tion and  inquiry  ^ould  be  totally  reversed  in 
general,  nay,  reverwd  in  the  particular  in- 
stance the  moment  he  became  accuser  against 
Mr.  Hastings.    Such  was  the  accuser.    He 
was  the  man,  that  gave  the  bribes,  and,  io 
addition  to  his  own  evidence,  offers  proof  by 
other  witnesses. 

What  was  the  accusation?  Was  the  ac- 
cusation improbable,  either  on  account  of  the 
subject-matter,  or  the  actor  in  it  ?  Does  such 
an  appointment  as  that  of  Munny  Begum  in 
the  most  barefaced  evasion  of  his  orders  a{^ 
pear  to  your  lordships  a  matter,  that  contains 
no  just  presumptions  of  guilt?  so  that  when  a 
diarge  of  bribery  comes  upon  it,  you  are  pre- 
pared to  reject  it,  as  if  the  action  were  so 
clear  and  proper,  that  no  man  could  attribute 
it  to  an  improper  motive?  And,  as  to  the 
man,  is  Mr.  Hastings  a  man,  against  whom 
a  charge  of  bribery  is  improbable  ?  Why,  he 
owns  it.  He  is  a  professor  of  it.  He  reduces 
it  into  sdieme  and  system.  He  glories  in  it. 
He  turns  it  to  merit,  and  declares  it  is  the 
best  way  of  supplying  the  exigencies  of  ths 
company.  Why  therefore  should  it  be  held 
improbable  ? — But  I  cannot  mention  this  pro- 
ceeding without  shame  and  horrour. 

My  lords,  when  this  man  appeared  as  an 
accuser  of  Mr.  Hastings,  if  he  was  a  man  of 
bad  character,  it  was  a  great  advantage  to 
Mr.  Hastings  to  be  accused  by  a  man  or  that 
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deMripiion.     There  wu  no  likelihood  of  any 
great  credit  being  given  to  him. 

This  person,  who,  in  one  of  those  sales,  of 
which  1  have  already  given  you  some  account 
in  the  history  of  the  last  period  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  Bengal,  had  been,  or  thought  he  had 
been,  dieated  of  his  money,  had  made  some 
discoveries,  and  been  guilty  of  that  great  irre- 
missible  sin  in  India,  the  disclosure  of  pecu- 
lation.   He  afterwards  came   with  a  second 
disclosure,  and   was    likely  to  have    odium 
enough  upon  the  occasion.    Ho  directly  charg- 
ed Mr.  Hastings  with  the  receipt  of  bribes 
amounting  together  to  about  iC .40,000  sterling, 
given  by  himself,  on  his  own  account,  and  that 
of  Munny  Begum.      The  charge  was  accom- 
panied with  e%'ery  particular,  which  could  fa- 
cilitate [iroof  or  detection,  time,  place,  persons, 
species,  to  whom  paid,  by   whom  received. 
Here  was  a  fair  opportunity  for  Mr.  Hastings 
at  once  to  defeat  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
and  to  clear  his  character  to  the  world.     His 
course  was  different.    He  railed  much  at  tho 
accuser,  but  did  not  attempt  to  refute  the  ac- 
cusation.   He  refuses  to  permit  the  inquiry  to 
go  on,  attempts  to  dissolve  the  council,  com- 
mands his  banyan  not  to  attend.     The  council 
however  goes  on,  examines  to  the  bottom,  and 
resolves,  tliat  the  charge  was  proved,  and  that 
the  money  ought  to  go  to  the  company.     Mr. 
Hastings  then  broke  up  the  council,  I  will  not 
nay  whether  legally  or  illegally.  The  company's 
law  council   thought  he  miglit  legally  do  it; 
but  he  corruptly  did  it,  and   left  mankind  no 
room  to  judge  but  that  it  was  done  fur  the 
screening  of  his  own  guilt ;  for  a  man  may  use 
a  legal  power  corruptly,   and   for  the    most 
shameful  and  detestable  purposes.     And  thus 
matters  continued,  till  he  commenced  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution  against  this  man — this  man, 
whom  he  dared  not  meet  as  a  defendant. 

Mr.  Hastings,  instead  of  answering  the 
charge,  attacks  the  accuser.  Instead  of  meet- 
ing the  man  in  front,  he  endeavoured  to  go 
round,  to  come  upon  his  flanks  and  rear,  but 
never  to  meet  him  in  the  face  upon  the  ground 
of  his  accusation,  as  he  was  bound  by  the  ex- 
press authority  of  law,  and  the  express  injunc- 
tions of  the  directors,  to  do.  If  the  bribery  is 
not  admitted  on  the  evidence  of  Nundcomar, 
yet  his  suppressing  it  is  a  crime — a  violation 
of  the  orders  of  the  court  of  directors.  He 
disobeyed  those  instructions  ;  and  if  it  be  only 
for  disobedience,  for  rebellion  against  his  mas- 
ters (putting  tho  corrupt  motive  out  of  the 
question)  I  charge  him  for  this  disobedience, 
and  especially  on  account  of  the  principles, 
upon  which  he  proceeded  in  it. 


Then  he  took  another  step;  h« 
Nundcomar  of  a  conspiracy,  which  was  a  way 
be  then  and  ever  since  has  used,  whenew 
mean.H  were  taken  to  detect  any  of  his  own 
iniquities. 

And  here  it  becomes  necessary  to  mention 
another  circumstance  of  history,  that  the  iegi^ 
lature,  not  trusting  entirely  to  the  govemour* 
general  and  council,  had  sent  out  a  court  of 
justice  to  be  a  counter  security  against  these 
corruptions,  and  to  detect  and  punish  any  such 
misdemeanours,  as  might  appear.  And  this 
court  I  take  for  granted  has  done  great  ser- 
vices. 

Mr.  Hastings  flew  to  this  court,  which  was 
meant  to  protect  in  their  situations  informers 
against  bribery  and  corruption,  ratlicr  than  to 
protect  the  accused  from  any  of  the  preliminary 
methods,  which  must  indispensably  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  their  guilt ;  he 
flew  to  this  court,  charging  tliis  Nundcomar 
and  others  with  being  conspirators. 

A  man  might  be  convicted  as  a  ccxispira- 
tor,  and   yet  afterwards  live  ;  he   might  put 
the  matter  into  other  hands,  and  go  on  with 
his  information ;  noUiing  less  than  Mont'dead 
would  do  the  business.     And  here  happened 
an  odd  concurrence  of  circumstances.    Ltong 
before  Nundcomar  preferred  his  charge,  ho 
knew,  thai  Mr.  Hastings  was  plotting  his  ruin, 
and  that  fur  this  purpose  he  liad  used  a  man, 
whom   ho,    Nundcomar,  had    turned   out   of 
doors,  called  Mohuu  Pcrsaud.     Mr.  Hastings 
had  seen  papers  put  upon  tlie  board,  cliarging 
him  with  this  previous  plot  for  the  destruction 
of  Nundcomar;  and  this  identical  person,  Mo> 
hun  Persaud,  whom  Nundcomar  had  charged 
as  Mr.  Hastings's  associate  in  plotting  his 
ruin,  was  now  again  brought  forward,  as  the 
principal  evidence  against  him.     I  will  not 
enter  (God  forbid  1  sliould)  into  the  particulars 
of  the  subsequent  trial  of  Nundcomar;  but 
you  will  find  tho   marks   and    characters  of 
it  to  b«  these.     You  will  find  a  close  connec- 
tion between  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  chief  jus- 
tice, which  we  shall  prove.     We  shall  prove, 
that  one  of  the  witnesses,  who  appeared  there, 
was   a  person,  who  had  been  before,  or  has 
since  been,  concerned  with  Mr.  Hastings  in 
his  most  iniquitous  transactions.    You  will 
6nd  what  is  very  odd,  that  in  this  trial  for  for- 
gery, with  which  this  man  stood  charged,  for^ 
gery  in  a  private  transaction,  all  the  persoiM, 
who  were  witnesses,  or  parties  to  it,  had  been, 
before  or  since,  the  particular  friends  of  Mr. 
Hastings — in  short,  persons  from  that  rabble, 
with  whom  Mr.  Hastings  was  concerned,  both 
before  and  aioce,  in  Tarious  transactions  and 
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Be^ialioiM  oT  the  most  criminal  kind.  But  his  entertainment,  accordin|r  to  aonie  pretend- 
the  law  took  its  course.  I  have  nothing  more  ed  custom,  at  the  rate  of  £.200  sterling  a  day, 
to  say  than  that  the  man  is  gone — hanged  justly  whilst  he  remained  at  Moorshedabad.  My 
if  you  please  ;  and  that  it  did  so  happen  luckily  lords,  this  leads  me  to  a  few  reBections  on  the 
fiir  Mr.  Hastings — it  so  happened,  that  the  re-  apology  or  defence  of  this  bribe.  We  shall 
lief  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  justice  of  the  certainly  I  hope  render  it  clear  to  your  lord- 
court,  and  the  resolution  never  to  relax  its  ri-  ships,  that  it  was  not  paid  in  this  manner,  as  a 
gour,  did  all  concur  just  at  a  happy  nick  of  daily  allowance,  but  given  in  a  gross  sum. 
time  and  moment ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  accord-  But  take  it  in  his  own  way,  it  was  no  less  ille* 
ingly  had  the  full  benefit  of  them  all.  gal,  and  no  less  contrary  to  his  covenant ;  but 
His  accuser  was  supposed  to  be  what  men  if  true  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  an  hoi^ 
may  be,  and  yet  very  competent  for  accusers —  rible  aggravation  of  his  crime.  The  first 
namely,  one  of  his  accomplices  in  guilty  ac-  thing,  that  strikes,  is,  that  visits  from  Mr. 
tions  ;  one  of  those  persons,  who  may  have  Hastings  are  pretty  severe  things  ;  and  hospi- 
a  great  deal  to  say  of  bribes.  All,  that  I  tality  at  Moorshedabad  is  an  expensive  virtuei 
contend  for,  is,  that  he  was  in  the  closest  tliough  for  provision  it  is  one  (^  the  dieapeit 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Hastings,  was  in  a  situa-  countries  in  the  universe.  No  wonder,  that 
tion  for  giving  bribes ;  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  Mr.  Hastings  lengthened  his  visit,  and  mado 
was  proved  afterwards  to  have  received  a  sum  it  extend  near  three  months.  Such  hosts  and 
of  money  from  him,  whidi  may  be  well  referred  such  guests  cannot  be  soon  parted.  Two  huo- 
to  bribes.  dred  pounds  a  day  for  a  visit !  it  is  at  the  rate 
This  example  had  its  use  in  the  way,  in  of £.73,000  a  year  for  himself;  and  as  I  find 
which  it  was  intended  to  operate,  and  in  which  hi».oompanion  was  put  on  the  same  allowance, 
alone  it  could  operate.  It  did  not  discourage  it  will  be  £.146,000  a  year  for  hospitality  to 
forgeries;  they  went  oa  at  their  usual  rate,  two  English  gentlemen, 
neither  more  nor  less.  But  it  put  an  end  to  I  believe,  ihat  thore  is  not  a  prince  in  Eu- 
all  accusations  against  all  persons  in  power  rope,  who  goes  to  such  expensive  hospitality 
for  any  corrupt  practice.  Mr.  Hastings  ol>>  of  splendour.  But  that  you  may  judge  of  the 
serves,  that  no  man  in  India  complains  of  him.  true  nature  of  this  hospitality  of  corruption,  I 
It  is  generally  true.  The  voice  of  all  India  u  must  bring  before  you  the  business  of  the  riai- 
stopped.  All  complaint  was  strangled  with  ter,  and  the  condition  of  the  host,  as  stated  by 
the  same  cord,  that  strangled  Nundcomar.  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  who  best  knows  what 
This  murdered  not  only  that  accuser,  but  all  ho  was  doing. 

future  accusation  ;  and  not  only  defeated  but  He  was  then  at  the  old  capital  of  Bengal, 
totally  vitiated  and  reversed  all  the  ends,  for  at  the  time  of  this  expensive  entertainment  on 
which  this  country,  to  its  eternal  and  indelible  a  business  of  retrenchment,  and  for  the  esta- 
dishonour,  had  sent  out  a  pompous  embassy  of  blishmentof  a  most  harsh,  rigorous,  and  op- 
justice  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe.  pressive  ceconomy.  He  wishes  the  task  were 
But  though  Nundcomar  was  put  out  of  the  assigned  to  spirits  of  a  less  gentle  kind.  By 
way  by  the  means,  by  which  he  was  removed,  Mr.  Hastings's  account,  he  was  giving  daily 
a  part  of  the  charge  was  not  strangled  with  and  hourly  wounds  to  his  humanity  in  depri- 
him.  Whilst  the  process  against  Nundcomar  vingoftlieir  sustenance  hundreds  of  persons  of 
was  carrying  on  before  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  the  anticnt  nobility  of  a  great  fallen  kingdom, 
process  was  continuing  agnin^t  Mr.  Hastings  Yet  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this  galling  duty, 
in  other  modes  ;  the  receipt  of  a  part  of  those  it  was  at  that  very  moment  of  his  tender  eensi- 
briben  from  Munny  Begum  to  the  amount  of  bility,  that  from  the  collected  morsels  plucked 
£.15,000  was  proved  against  him  ;  and  tlmt  a  from  the  famished  mouths  of  hundreds  of 
sum,  to  the  same  amount,  was  to  be  paid  to  decayed,  indigent,  and  starving  nobility,  he 
hissHsociate,  Mr.  Middleton,as  it  was  proved  gorged  his  ravenous  maw  with  £.200  a  day 
at  Calc.itta,  so  it  will  be  proved  at  your  lord-  for  his  entertainment.  In  the  course  of  all 
ships*  bar  to  your  entire  satisfaction  by  records  this  proceeding  your  k>rdships  will  not  fiul  to 
and  living  testimony  now  in  England.  It  was  observe,  he  is  never  corrupt,  but  he  is  cruel ; 
indeed  obliquely  admitted  by  Mr.  Hastings  he  never  dines  with  comfort,  but  where  he  it 
himself.  sure  to  create  a  famine.  He  never  robs  from 
The  excuse  for  this  bribe,  fabricated  by  Mr.  the  loose  superfluity  of  standing  greatness ;  he 
Hastings,  and  taught  to  Munny  Begum,  when  devours  the  fallen,  the  indigent,  tlie  necea- 
he  found,  that  she  was  obliged  to  prove  it  tilous.  His  extortion  is  not  like  the  generoua 
against  him,  was,  that  it  was  given  to  him  ibr  rapacity  of  the  princely  eagle,  who  inatcbea 
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wmf  the  Kvfaig  itrufgliiif  prey :  he  is  a  vul- 
twe,  who  feeds  upon  the  prostrate,  the  dying 
•ad  the  dead.  As  his  cruelty  is  more  shocking 
than  his  corruption,  so  his  hypocrisy  has 
aenething  more  frightful  than  his  cruelty. 
For  whiut  his  bloody  and  rapacious  hand 
signs  proscriptions,  ai^  now  sweeps  away  the 
food  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  his  eyes 
overflow  with  tears,  and  he  converts  the  heal- 
iag  balm,  that  bleeds  from  wounded  humanity, 
into  a  rancorous  and  deadly  poison  to  the  race 
of  man. 

Weil,  there  was  an  end  to  this  tragic  en- 
tertainment, this  feast  of  Tantalus.    The  few 
leA  on    the  pension  list,  the  poor  remnants, 
that  had  escaped,  were  they  paid  by  his  ad- 
ministratrui  and  deputy  Munny  Begum  ?  Not 
a  shilling.     No  fewer   than  forty-nine  peii- 
tioos,  mostly  from  the  widows  of  the  greatest 
and   most  splendid   houses  of  Bengal,  came 
before  the  council,  praying  in  the  most  de- 
pk>rable  manner  for  some  sort  of  relief  out  of 
the  pittance  assigned  them.    His  colleagues, 
Oeneral  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr. 
Francis,  men,  who,  when  England  is   re- 
4>roached  for  the  government  of  India,  will,  I 
irepeat  it,  as  a  shield  be  held  up  between  this 
nation  and  infamy,  did,  in  conformity  to  the 
strict    orders  of  the   directors,  appoint   Ma- 
■homed  Reza  KhAn  to  his  old  offices — that  is, 
to  the  general  superintendency  of  the  household 
jmd  the  administration  of  justice,  a  person, 
who  by  his  authority  might  keep  some  order 
in  the  ruling  family  and  in  the  state.     The 
court  of  directors  authorized  them  to  assure 
those  offices  to  him,  with  a  salary  reduced 
indeed  to  £J0,000  a  year,  during  his  good 
iiehaviour.    But  Mr.  Hastings,   as  soon  as 
h9  obtained  a  majority  by  the  death  of  the 
4wo  best  men  ever  sent  to  India,  notwithstand- 
ing the  orders  of  the  court  of  directors,  in 
«pite  of  the  public  faith  solemnly  pledged  to 
Mahomed  Reza  KMn,  without  a  shadow  of 
complaint,  had  the  audacity  to  dispossess  him 
of  all  his  offices,  and  appoint  his  bribing  pa- 
ironess,  the  old  dancing  girl,  Munny  Begum, 
4)Qce  more  to  the  vice-royalty  and  all  itB  atten- 
4lant  honours  and  functions. 

The  pretence  was  more  insolent  and  shame- 
less than  the  act.  Modesty  does  not  long  survive 
innocence.  He  brings  forward  the  miserable 
pageant  of  the  nabob,  as  he  called  him,  to  be  the 
instrument  of  his  ovim  disgrace,  and  the  scan- 
dal of  his  &mily  and  government.  He  makes 
him  to  pass  by  his  mother,  and  to  petition  us 
to  appoint  Muimy  Begum,  once  more  to  the 
administration  of  the  vice-royalty.  He  distri- 
buted Mahomed  Rcza  Kh&n's  salary  as  a  spoiL 


When  the  orders  of  the  court  to  mlor» 
Mahomed  Reza  KhAn,  with  their  opinion  oa 
the  corrupt  cause  of  his  removal,  and  a  secood 
time  to  pledge  to  him  the  public  faith  for  bin 
continuance,  were  received,  Mr.  Hastings, 
who  had  been  just  before  a  pattern  of 
dience,  when  the  despoiling,  oppressing, 
prisoning,  and  persecuting  this  man  was  the 
object,  yet  when  the  order  was  of  a  beneficial 
nature,  and  pleasant  to  a  well-formed  mind, 
he  at  once  loses  all  his  old  principles,  he  grows 
stubborn  and  refractory,  and  refuses  obedience. 
And  in  this  sullen  uncomplying  mood  he  con- 
tinues, until,  to  gratify  Mr.  Fraix:is  in  an 
agreement  on  some  of  their  differences,  hm 
consented  to  his  proposition  of  obedience  to 
the  appointment  of  the  court  of  directors.  He 
grants  to  bis  arrangement  of  convenience  what 
he  had  refused  to  his  duty,  and  replaces  that 
magistrate.  But  mark  the  double  character 
of  the  roan,  never  true  to  any  thing  but  fraud 
and  duplicity.  At  the  same  time  that  he  pub- 
licly replaces  this  magistrate,  pretending  com* 
pliance  with  his  colleagtie,  and  obedience  to 
his  masters,  he  did  in  defiance  of  bis  own  and 
the  public  faith,  privately  send  an  assurance 
to  the  nabob — tliat  is,  to  Munny  Begum,  in- 
forms her,  that  he  was  compelled  by  necessity 
to  the  present  arrangement  in  favour  of  Ma- 
homed Reza  KhAn;  but  that  on  the  first 
opportunity  he  would  certainly  displace  him 
again.  And  he  kept  faith  with  his  corruption ; 
and  to  show  how  vainly  any  one  sought  protec- 
tion in  the  lawful  authority  of  this  kingdom, 
he  displaced  Mahomed  Reza  Khan  from  the 
lieutenancy  and  controuUership,  leaving  him 
only  the  judicial  department  miserably  cur- 
tailed. 

But  does  he  adhere  to  his  old  pretence  of 
freedom  to  the  nabob  ?  No  such  thing.  He 
appoints  an  absolute  master  to  him  under  the 
name  of  resident,  a  creature  of  his  personal 
favour.  Sir  J.  Doiley,  from  whom  there  is  not 
one  syllable  of  conespondence,  and  not  one 
item  of  account.  How  grievous  this  yoke 
was  to  that  miserable  captive,  appears  by  a 
paper  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledges, that  the  nabob  had  offered,  out  of  the 
iE.160,000  payable  to  him  yearly,  to  give  up  to 
the  company  no  less  than  £.40,000  a  year,  in 
order  to  have  the  free  disposal  of  the  rest.  On 
this  all  comment  is  superfluous.  Your  kird- 
lAips  are  furnished  with  a  standard,  by  which 
you  may  estimate  his  real  receipt  from  the 
revenue  assigned  to  him,  the  nature  of  the 

Sretended  residency,  and  its  predatory  ^ecta. 
t  will  give  full  credit  to  what  was  generally 
rumoured  and  believed,  that  substantially  and 
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beneficially  the  nabob  never  received  50  out 
of  the  £.160,000  poonds  ;  which  will  account 
for  his  known  poverty,  and  wretchedness,  and 
that  of  all  about  him. 

Thus  by  his  corrupt  traffic  of  bribes  with 
one  scandalous  woman  he  disgraced  and  enfee- 
bled the  native  Mahomedan  government,  cap- 
tived  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  ruined 
and  subverted  the  justice  of  the  country. 
What  is  worse,  the  steps  taken  for  the  mur- 
der of  Nundcomar,  his  accuser,  have  confirm- 
ed and  given  sanction  not  only  to  the  corrup- 
tions then  practised  by  the  govemour>general, 
but  to  all,  of  which  he  has  since  been  guilty. 
This  will  furnish  your  lordships  with  some 
general  idea,  which  will  enable  you  to  judge 
of  the  bribe,  for  which  he  sold  the  country 
government. 

Under  this  head  you  will  have  produced  (o 
you  full  proof  of  his  sale  of  a  judical  oflke  to 
a  person  called  Kh&n  JehAn  Kh4n,  and  the 
modes  he  took  to  frustrate  all  inquiry  on  that 
subject  upon  a  wicked  and  false  pretence,  that 
according  to  his  religious  scmplea  he  could  not 
be  sworn. 

The  great  end  and  object  I  have  in  view  is  to 
show  the  criminal  tendency,  the  mtschievoos 
nature,  of  these  crimes,  and  the  means  taken 
to  elude  their  discovery.  I  am  now  giving 
your  k)rdships  that  general  view,  which  may 
serve  to  characterize  Mr.  Hastings's  adminis- 
tration in  alt  the  other  parts  of  it. 

It  was  not  true  in  fact  (as  Mr  Hastings 
gives  out)  that  there  was  nothing  now  against 
him,  and  that,  when  he  had  got  rid  of  Ntmd- 
comar  and  hb  charge,  he  got  rid  of  the  whole. 
No  such  thing.  An  immense  load  of  chargea 
of  bribery  remained.  They  were  coming  al^ 
terwards  ftom  every  part  of  the  province ;  and 
there  was  no  office  in  the  execution  of  justice, 
^ich  he  was  not  accused  of  having  soM  ia 
the  most  flagitious  manner. 

AHer  all  this  thundering  the  sky  grew  calm 
and  clear,  and  Mr.  Hastings  sat  with  re- 
corded peculation,  with  peculation  proved 
upon  oaih  on  the  minutes  of  that  very  coun- 
cil—he  sat  at  the  head  of  that  council  and  that 
board  where  his  peculations  were  proved 
against  him.  These  were  afWrwards  transmit- 
ted, and  recorded  in  the  registers  of  his  masters, 
as  an  eternal  monument  6t  his  eorruptioo,  and 
of  his  high  disobedience,  and  flagitious  at- 
tempts to  prevent  a  discovery  of  the  varioof 
peculations,  of  which  be  had  been  guflty,  to 
the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  country  commit- 
ted to  his  care. 

Mr.  Hastings,  aAer  the  execution  of  Nund- 
•omar,  if  be  had  iatendod  lo  bmIm  sveo  a 


decent  and  commonly  sensftle  use  of  it,  wooM 
naturally  have  said,  this  man  is  justly  taksa 
away,  who  has  accused  me  of  these  crimes; 
but  as  there  are  other  witnesses,  as  there  ars 
other  means  of  a  further  inquiry,  as  the  man 
is  gone,  of  whose  perjuries  I  might  havo 
reason  to  be  afraid,  let  us  now  go  into  the  in- 
quiry. I  think  he  did  very  ill  not  to  go  into  tbo 
inquiry,  when  the  man  was  alive  ;  but  be  it  so, 
that  he  was  afraid  of  him,  and  waited  till  bo 
was  removed,  why  not  aflerwards  go  into  such 
an  inquiry  ?  Why  nut  go  into  an  inquiry  of  all 
the  other  peculations  and  chaises  upon  hira^ 
which  were  innumerable,  one  of  which  I  havo 
just  mentioned  in  particular,  the  charge  of 
Munny  Begtim— of  having  received  from  her, 
or  her  adopted  son,  a  bribe  of  £.40,000  ? 

Is  it  fit  for  a  govemour  to  say,— will  Mr. 
Hastings  say  beforo  this  august  assembly,  I 
may  be  accused  in  a  court  of  justice,  I  am  upoa 
my  defence,  let  all  charges  remain  against 
me,  I  will  not  give  you  an  account  ?  Is  it  fh, 
that  a  governour  should  sit  with  recorded  bri- 
bery upon  him  at  the  head  of  a  public  board, 
and  the  government  of  a  great  kingdom,  when 
it  is  in  his  power  by  inquiry  to  do  it  away  f 
No— the  chastity  of  character  of  a  roan  in 
that  situation  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  him  as 
his  innocence.  Nay,  more  depended  upon  it. 
His  innocence  regarded  himsetf,  his  diarac- 
ter  regarded  the  public  justice,  regarded  hio 
authority,  and  the  respect  due  to  the  English, 
in  that  country.  I  charge  it  upon  him,  that' 
not  only  did  he  suppress  the  inquiry  to  the  best 
of  his  power  (and  it  shall  be  proved)  but  ho> 
did  not  in  any  one  instance  endeavour  to  dear 
off  that  imputation  and  reproach  from  the 
English  government.  He  went  further,  bo- 
never  denied  hardly  any  of  those  charges  a^ 
the  time.  They  are  so  numerous,  thai  I  can- 
not be  positive ;  some  of  them  he  might  meet 
with  sooM  sort  of  denial,  but  the  ssost  part  li» 
did  not. 

The  fint  thing  a  man  imder  such  an  aeon* 
sation  owes  to  the  world  is  to  deny  the  charge  ; 
next  to  put  it  to  the  proof;  and  lastly  to  lot 
inquiry  freely  go  on.  He  did  not  permit  this,, 
but  stopped  it  all  in  his  power.  I  am  to  smo-- 
tion  some  exceptions  perhaps  hereafler,  which' 
will  tend  to  fortify  the  principle  tenfold. 

He  promised  indeed  the  court  of  directoiv 
(to  whom  he  never  denied  the  fkcts)  a  fUl 
and  liberal  explanation  of  ihoss  transactioas ; 
which  full  and  liberal  explanation  he  never 
gave.  Many  years  passed ;  even  parliament 
took  notice  of  it ;  and  he  never  gave  thsm  a 
liberal  explanation,  or  any  expUnation  at  all, 
of  thsBB.     A  man  may  say,  I  am  thrsaleaetf 
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with  a  niit  in  a  court,  and  it  may  be  very 
disaihrantagoua  to  me,  if  I  diacloee  my  defence. 
That  is  a  proper  answer  for  a  man  in  common 
life,  who  has  no  particular  characler  to  sustain ; 
but  is  that  a  proper  answer  for  a  govemour 
accused  of  bribery  ?  that  accusation  transmit- 
ted to  his  masters,  and  his  masters  giving  credit 
to  it  ?  Good  God !  is  that  a  state,  in  which  a 
oian  is  to  say,  I  am  upon  the  defensive  ?  I 
am  on  my  guard  ?  1  will  give  you  no  satis- 
faclion  ?  i  have  promised  it,  but  I  have  already 
deferred  it  for  seven  or  eight  years  ?  Is  not  this 
tantamount  to  a  denial  ? 

Mr.  Hastings,  with  this  great  body  of  bri- 
bery against  him,  was  providentially  freed 
from  Nundcomar,  one  of  his  accusers ;  and 
as  good  events  do  not  come  alone  (I  think 
there  is  some  such  proverb)  it  did  so  happen 
that  all  the  rest,  or  a  great  many  of  them,  ran 
away.  But,  however,  the  recorded  evidence 
of  the  former  charges  continued,  no  new 
evidence  came  in;  and  Mr.  Hastings  enjoyed 
that  happy  repose,  which  branded  peculation, 
fixed  and  eternized  upon  the  records  of  the 
company,  must  leave  upon  a  mind  conscious 
of  its  own  integrity. 

My  lords,  I  will  venture  to  say,  there  is 
DO  man  but  owes  something  to  his  character. 
It  is  the  grace,  undoubtedly,  of  a  virtuous  firm 
mind  often  to  despise  common  vulgar  calumny ; 
but  if  ever  there  is  an  occasion,  in  which  it 
does  become  such  a  mind  to  disprove  it,  it 
is  the  case  of  being  charged  in  high  office 
with  pecuniary  malversation,  pecuniary  cor- 
ruption. There  is  no  case,  in  which  it  becomes 
•n  honest  man— much  less  a  great  man^o 
leave  upon  record  specific  charges  against  him 
of  corruption  in  his  government  without  takp 
ing  any  one  step  whatever  to  refute  them. 

Though  Mr.  Hastings  took  no  step  to  re- 
fute the  charges,  he  took  many  steps  to  punish 
the  authors  of  them  ;  and  those  miserable  peo- 
ple, who  had  the  folly  to  make  complaints 
a^inst  Mr.  Hastings,  to  make  them  under 
the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament,  under 
•very  sanction  of  public  (kith,  yet  in  conse- 
quence of  those  charges  every  person  con- 
cerned in  them  has  been,  as  your  lordships 
will  see,  since  his  restoration  to  power,  ab- 
aohitely  undone;  brought  from  the  highest 
aituation  to  the  lowest  misery ;  so  that  they 
may  have  good  reason  to  repent  they  ever 
trusted  an  English  council,  that  they  ever 
trusted  a  court  of  directors,  that  they  ever 
trusted  an  English  act  of  parliament,  tliat 
they  ever  dared  to  make  their  complaints. 

And  here  I  charge  upon  Mr.  Hastings,  that 
by  never  taking  a  single  step  to  defeat,  or 


detect  the  falsehood  of,  any  of  those 
against  him,  and  by  punishing  the  authors  of 
them,  he  has  been  guilty  of  such  a  subversioo 
of  all  t))0  principles  of  British  government  as 
win  deserve,  and  will  I  dare  say  meet,  jour 
lordships'  most  severe  animadversion. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  we  6nd  a  sort 
of  pause  in  his  peculations,  a  sort  of  gap  in  the 
history,  as  if  pages  were  torn  out.  No  longer 
we  meet  with  the  same  activity  in  taking  moDevi 
that  was  before  found  ;  not  even  a  trace  of 
complimentary  presents  is  to  be  found  in  the 
records  during  the  time,  whilst  General  Cl^ 
veritig.  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis, 
formed  the  majority  of  the  council.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  truce  with  that 
sort  of  conduct  for  a  while,  and  Mr.  Hastings 
rested  upon  his  arms.  However,  the  very 
moment  Mr.  Hastings  returned  to  power,  pe- 
culation began  again  just  at  the  same  instant; 
the  moment  we  find  him  free  from  the  oooh^ 
pulsion  and  terrour  of  a  majority  of  peraoos 
otherwise  dii^posed  than  himself,  we  find  him 
at  his  peculation  again. 

My  lords,  at  this  time  very  serious  inquiries 
had  begun  in  the  House  of  Commons  ooo- 
ceming  peculation.  They  did  not  go  directly - 
to  Bengal,  but  they  began  upon  the  coast  of 
Coromandcl,  and  with  the  principal  goiver- 
nours  there.  There  was,  however,  an  univer- 
sal opinion  (and  justly  founded)  that  these 
inquiries  would  go  to  far  greater  lengths.  Mr. 
Hastings  was  resolved  then  to  change  the 
whole  course  and  order  of  his  proceeding. 
Nothing  could  persuade  him  upon  any  **^<>o^nit 
to  lay  aside  his  system  of  bribery ;  that  he  was 
resolved  to  persevere  in.  The  point  was  now 
to  reconcile  it  with  his  safety.  The  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  attempt  to  conceal  it,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  him  depositing  very  great 
sums  of  money  in  the  public  treasury  through 
the  means  of  the  two  persons  I  have  already 
mentioned,  namely,  the  deputy-treasurer  and 
the  accomptant,  paying  them  in  and  taking 
bonds  for  them  as  money  of  his  own,  and  bear- 
ing legal  interest. 

This  was  his  method  of  endeavouring  to 
conceal  some  at  least  of  his  bribes,  (for  I 
woukl  not  suggest,  nor  have  your  lordships  to 
think,  that  I  believe,  that  these  were  his  only 
bribes  ;  for  there  is  reason  to  think  there  was  an 
infinite  number  beside ;)  but  it  did  so  happen, 
that  they  were  those  bribes,  which  he  thought 
might  be  discovered,  some  of  which  he  knew 
were  discovered,  and  all  of  which  he  knew 
might  become  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Hastings  said,  he  might  have  concealed 
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them  for  ever.  Ef«ry  one  knowi  the  facility  He  therefore  fint  carefully  perused  the  act  of 
of  concealing  corrupt  transactions  every  whore,  parliament,  forbidding  bribery,  and  his  old  co- 
in India  particularly.  But  this  is  by  himself  venant  engaging  him  not  to  receive  presents, 
proved  not  to  be  universally  true,  at  least  not  And  here  he  was  more  successful  than  upoo 
to  be  true  in  his  own  opinion.  For  he  tells  former  occasions.  Ifever  an  act  was  studiously 
you  in  his  letter  from  Cheltenham,  that  he  andcarefuUy  framed  to  prevent  bribery,  it  is  that 
uxndd  have  concealed  the  nabob's  £.100,000,  law  of  the  13th  of  the  king,  which  he  well  ob> 
but  that  the  magnitude  rendered  it  easy  of  dis-  serves  admits  no  latitudes  of  construction,  do 
covery.  He,  theretbre,  avows  an  intention  of  subterfuge,  no  escape,  no  evasion.  Yet  has  ho 
concealment.  found  a  defence  of  his  crimes  even  in  the  very 

But  it  happens  here  very  singularly,  that  this  provisions,  which  were  made  for  their  proven- 

sum,  which   his  fears  of  discovery  by  odun  tion  and  their  punishment.      Besides  the  pe- 

obltged  him  to  discover  fdmaetf,  happens  to  bo  nalty,  which  belongs  to  every  informer,  the 

one  of  those,  of  which  no  trace  whatsoever  East- India  Company  was  invested  with  a  fio* 

appears,  except  merely  from  the  operation  of  tion  of  property  in  all  such  bribes,  in  order  to 

his  own  apprehensions.    There  is  no  collateral  drag  them  with  more  facility  out  of  the  oor- 

testimony  ;  Middleton  know  nothing  of  it ;  rupt  hands,  which  held  them.     The  covenant 

Anderson  knew  nothing  of  it.     It  was  not  with  an  ezcepti(Ht  of  £.100  and  the  act  of 

directly  communicated  to  the  faithful  Larkins,  parliament   without  any  exception,  declared 

or  the  trusty  Croftes — which  proves  indeed  the  that  the  govemour-general  and  council  should 

facility  of  concealment.     The  fact  is,  you  find  receive  no  presents  far  their  oum  urn.    Ho 

the  application  always  upon   the  discovery,  therefore  concluded,  that  the  system  of  bribery 

But  concealment  or  discovery  is  a  t£ing  of  and  extortion  might  be  clandestinely  and  safe^ 

accident.  carried  on,  provided  the  party  taking  the  bri- 

The  bribes,  which  I  have  hitherto  brought  bes  had  an  inward  intention  and  mental  ro» 

before  your  lordships,  belong  to  the  first  period  servation,  that  they  should  be  privately  ap- 

of  his  bribery,  before  he  thought  of  the  doctrine,  plied  to  the  company's  service,  in  any  way  tho 

on  which  he  has  since  defended  it.    There  are  briber  shouU  think  fit ;  and  that  on  many  oo- 

many  other  bribes,  which  we  charge  him  with  casions  this  wouU  prove  the  best  method  off 

having  received  during  this  first  period,  before  supply  for  the  exigencies  of  their  service, 

an  improving  conversation  and  close  virtuous  He  accordingly  formed,  or  pretended  to  form, 

connection  with  great  lawyers  had  taught  him  a  private  bribe  exchequer,  collateral  with,  and 

how  to  practise  btibes  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  independent  of,  the  company's  public  exche- 

defy  delectiMi,  and  instead  of  punishment  to  quer;  though  in  some  cases  administered  by 

plead  merit.    I  am  not  bound  to  find  order  and  those,  whom  for  his  purposes  he  bad  placed  in 

consistency  in  guilt ;  it  is  the  reign  of  disor-  the  regular  official  department.     It  is  no  woo> 

der.     The  order  of  the  proceeding,  as  far  as  I  der,  that  he  has  taken  to  himself  an  extraordi* 

am  able  to  trace  such  a  scene  of  prevarication,  nary  degree  of  merit.     For  surely  such  aa 

direct  fraud,  falsehood,  and  falsification  of  the  invention  of  finance  I  believe  never  was  heard 

public  accounts,  was  this.— From  bribes  be  of, — an  exchequer,  wherein  extortion  waa  the 

knew  ho  could  never  abstain  \  and  his  then  pre-  assessor,  fraud  the  cashier,  confusion  the  ao- 

carious  situation  made  him  the  more  rapacious,  comptant,  concealment  the  reporter,  and  ob- 

He  knew,  that  a  few  of  his  former  bribes  bad  livion  the  remembrancer :  in  short,  such  as  I 

been  discovered,  declared,  recorded ;   that  ibr  believe  no  man,  but  one  driven  by  guilt  into 

the  moment  indeed  he  was  secure,  became  all  phrenzy,  could  ever  have  dreamed  of. 

informers  had  been  punished,  and  all  concealers  He  treats  the  official  and  regular  directon 

rewarded.    He  expected  hourly  a  total  change  with  just  contempt,  as  a  parcel  of  mean,  m^ 

in  tlie  council;  and  that  men  like  Clavering  chanical  book-keepers.     He  is  an  eccentric 

and  Monson  might  be  again  joined  to  Francis ;  book-keeper,  a  Pindarick  accomptant.    I  have 

tiiat  some  great  avenger  shoidd  arise  from  their  beard  of  *'  the  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  phrenzy  ro^ 

ashes — "  fTxortore   aliqui*    nottria  ex  ouibuM  ling."  Here  was  a  revenue,  exacted  from  whoa 

uUi/r^"* — and  that  a  more  severe  investigation,  he  pleased,  at  what  times  he  pleased,  in  what 

and  an  infinitely  more  full  display  would  be  proportions  he  pleased,  through  what  persons 

made  of  his  robbery,  than  hitherto  had  been  he  pleased,  by  what  means  he  pleased,  to  bo 

done.     He  therefore  began  in  tlie  agony  of  his  accounted  for,  or  not,  at  his  discretion,  and  to 

guilt  to  cast  about  for  s«)mc  device,  by  which  be  applied  to  what  service  he  thought  proper. 

he  might  continue  his  offence,  if  possible,  with  I  do  believe  your  lordships  stand  astonidied 

impunity, — and  possibly  make  a  merit  of  it.  at  this  scheme  ;  and  indeed  I  ihouki  be  Tsrj 
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loath  to  Tonture  to  lUita  mich  a  sdienio  at  all, 
howerer  I  might  have  credited  it  myself,  to 
aajr  eoher  ean,  if,  in  hi*  defence  before  the 
House  of  ComcKXis  and  before  the  lords,  he 
had  not  directly  admitted  the  fact  of  taking 
the  bribee  or  forbidden  presents,  and  had  not  in 
those  defences,  and  much  more  fully  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  directors,  admitted 
the  fact,  and  justified  it  upon  these  very  prin- 
ciples. 

As  this  is  a  thing  so  unheard  of  and  im- 
ezampled  in  the  world,  I  shall  first  endeavour 
to  account,  as  well  as  I  can,  for  his  motives  to 
it,  which  your  lordships  will  receive  or  reject, 
just  as  you  shall  find  them  tally  with  the  evi- 
dence before  you.  I  say,  his  motives  to  it ; 
because  I  contend,  that  public  valid  reasons 
for  it  he  could  have  none:  and  the  idea  of 
making  the  corruption  of  the  govemour-general 
a  resource  to  the  company  never  did  or  could 
lor  a  moment  enter  into  his  thoughts.— I  s  hall 
then  take  notice  of  the  juridical  constructions, 
tipon  which  he  justifies  his  acting  in  this  ex- 
traordinary manner. — And  lastly,  show  you 
the  concealments,  prevarications,  and  false- 
hoods, with  which  he  endeavours  to  cover  it. 
Because  wherever  you  find  a  concealment 
you  make  a  discovery.  Accounts  of  money 
received  and  paid  ought  to  be  regular  and  o^ 
ficial. 

He  wrote  over  to  the  court  of  directors,  that 
there  were  certain  sums  of  money  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  which  were  not  his  own,  but  that 
he  had  received  them  for  their  use.  By  this 
time  his  intercourse  with  gentlemen  of  the  law 
became  more  considerable  than  it  had  been 
before.  When  first  attacked  for  presents, 
he  never  denied  the  receipt  of  them,  or  pre- 
tended to  say  they  were  for  public  purposes ; 
but  upon  looking  more  into  the  covenants,  and 
probably  with  better  legal  advice,  he  found, 
that  no  money  could  be  legally  received  for 
his  own  use ;  but  as  these  bribes  were  directly 
given  and  received,  as  for  his  own  use,  yet 
(sajrs  he)  there  was  an  inward  destination  of 
Uiem  in  my  own  mind  to  your  benefit,  and  to 
jour  benefit  have  I  applied  them. 

Now  here  is  a  new  S3r8tem  of  bribery, 
contrary  to  law,  very  ingenious  in  the  coo- 
trirance,  but,  I  believe,  as  unlikely  to  produce 
its  intended  effect  upon  the  mind  of  man,  as 
any  pretence,  that  was  ever  used.  Here  Mr. 
Hastings  changes  his  ground.  Before,  he 
was  accused  as  a  pectilator  ;  he  did  not  deny 
the  fact;  he  did  not  refund  the  money;  he 
fought  it  off,  he  stood  upon  the  defensive,  and 
used  an  the  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
Saqoiry.    That  was  the  firat  era  of  his  corrup- 


tion, a  bold,  ferocious,  plain,  dowrtghc  vm  cf 
power.  In  the  second,  he  is  grown  a  little  mor« 
careful  and  guarded,  the  eff*eci  of  subtiltj.  Ha 
appears  no  longer  as  a  defendant,  he  hokb 
himself  up  with  a  firm,  dignified,  and  aroct 
countenance,  and  says,  I  am  not  hare  any 
longer  as  a  delinquent,  a  receiver  of  brtbea,  to 
be  punished  for  what  I  have  done  wrong,  or 
at  least  to  suffer  in  my  character  for  it.  No, 
I  am  a  great  inventive  genius,  who  have  gone 
out  of  all  the  ordinary  roads  of  finance,  have 
made  great  discoveries  in  the  unknown  regions 
of  that  science,  and  have  for  the  first  time 
established  the  corruption  of  the  supcema 
magistrate  as  a  principle  of  resource  for  giH 
▼emment. 

There  are  crimes,  undoubtedly,  of  great  mag- 
nitude, naturally  fitted  to  create  horrour,  awi 
that  loudly  call  for  punishment,  that  have  yet 
no  idea  of  turpitude  atmexed  to  them ;  bat 
unclean  hands,  bribery,  venality  and  peculation 
are  offences  of  turpitude,  such  as,  in  a  go- 
Temour,  at  once  debase  the  person,  sind  degrade 
the  government  itself,  making  it  not  only  har^ 
rible,  but  vile  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
all  mankind.  In  this  humiliation  and  abject- 
ness  of  guilt,  he  comes  here  not  as  a  criminal 
on  his  defence,  but  as  a  vast  fertile  geniua, 
who  has  made  astonishing  discoveries  in  the 
art  of  government ; — "  Lheam  inaignt,  rtcena^ 
aiio  indictum  ore^ — who  by  his  flaming  seal 
and  the  prolific  ardour  and  energy  of  hia 
mind  has  boldly  dashed  out  of  the  common 
path,  and  served  his  country  by  new  and 
untrodden  ways ;  and  now  he  generously  com- 
municates  for  the  benefit  of  u\\  future  goveiw 
nours,  and  all  future  governments,  the  grand 
arcanum  of  his  long  and  toilsome  researches. 
He  is  the  first,  but  if  we  do  not  take  good  care, 
be  will  not  be  the  last,  that  has  establisbed 
the  corruption  of  the  supreme  magistrata 
among  the  settled  resources  of  the  state ;  and 
he  leaves  this  principle  as  a  bountiful  donati<»i, 
as  the  richest  deposit,  that  ever  was  made  in  the 
treasury  of  Bengal.  He  claims  glory  and  re- 
nown from  that,  by  which  every  other  peiaon 
since  the  beginning  of  time  has  been  dis- 
honoured and  disgraced.  It  has  been  said  d 
an  ambassadour,  that  he  is  a  person  eniplo7<- 
ed  to  tell  lies  for  the  advantage  of  the  court, 
that  sends  him.  His  is  patriotic  bribery,  and 
public-spirited  corruption.  He  is  a  peculator 
for  the  good  of  his  country.  It  has  been  said, 
that  private  vices  are  public  benefits.  He 
goes  the  full  length  of  that  position,  and  turns 
his  private  peculation  into  a  public  good.  This 
is  what  you  are  to  thank  him  for.  You  are  to 
consider  him  as  a  great  invmtor  upon  this  oo* 
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cation.  Mr.  Hastm^t  improres  od  this  prin-  tice,  oblige  me  not  to  SMign  «nril  motires,  im- 
ciple.  He  ia  a  robber  in  gross,  and  a  thief  less  they  serre  some  scandalous  purpose,  or 
in  detail ;  he  steals,  he  filches,  he  plunders,  terminate  in  some  manifest  evil  end,  so  jus^ 
he  oppresses,  he  extorts — all  for  the  good  tice, reason  and  common  sense  compel  me  to 
of  the  dear  East-India  Company, — all  for  the  suppose,  that  wicked  acts  have  been  done  upon 
advantage  of  his  lionoured  masters  the  proprie-  motires  correspondent  to  their  nature.  Other- 
tors — all  in  graiituda  to  the  dear  perfidious  wise  I  reverse  all  the  principles  of  judgment, 
court  of  directors,  who  have  been  in  a  practice  which  can  guide  the  human  mind,  and  accept 
to  heap  "  insults  on  his  person,  slanders  on  his  even  the  symptoms,  the  marks  and  criteria,  of 
character,  and  indignities  on  his  station;  who  fuilt,  as  presumptions  of  innocence.  One 
never  had  the  confidence  in  him,  that  they  had  that  confounds  good  and  evil,  is  an  enemy  to 
in  the  meanest  of  his  predecessors."  the  good ! 

Ifyou  sanction  this  practice,  if,  aAer  all  you  His  conduct  upon  these  occasions  may  bo 

have  exacted  from  the  pAO|»le  by  your  taxes  thought  irrational.     But,  thank  God,  guilt  was 

and  public  imposts,  you  are  to  let  loose  jrour  never  a  rational  thing,  it  distorts  all  the  facul* 

servants  ujion  them  to  extort  by  bribery  and  ties  of  the  mind,  it  perverts  them,  it  leaves  i 

peculation  what  they  can  from  them,  for  the  man  no  longer  in  the  6*00  use  of  his  reason ; 

purpose  of  applying  it  to  the  public  service  only  it  puts  him  into  confusion.    He  has  recourse 

whenever  they  please, — this  shocking  conse-  to  such  miserable  and  absurd  expedients  fof 

quence  will  follow  from  it.     If  your  govemour  covering  his  guilt,  as  all  those,  who  are  used 

b  discovered  in  taking  a  bribe,  he  will  say,  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  judgment,  know  have  been 

What  b  that  to  you  ?  mind  your  business,  I  thecauseofdetectionof  half  the  villanies  in  the 

intend  it  for  the  public  service.     The   man,  world.     To  argue,  that  these  couM  not  be  his 

who  dares  to  accuse  him,  loses  the  favour  of  reasons,  because  they  were  not  wise, sound  and 

the  govemour»general,  and  the  India  company,  sndstantial,  would  be  to  suppose  what  is  not  true, 

They  will  say,  the  govemour  has  been  doing  that  bad  men  were  always  discreet  and  able, 

a  meritorious  action,  extorting  bribes  for  our  But  I  can  very  well  from  the  circumstances  di^ 

benefit,  and  you  have  the  impudence  to  think  cover  motives,  which  may  affect  a  giddy,  super- 

of  proeecuting  him.    So  that  the  moment  the  ficial,  shattered,  guilty,  anxious,  restless  mind, 

bribe  is  detected,  it  b  instantly  turned  into  a  full  of  the  weak  resources  of  fraud,  craft  and  in* 

merit;  and  we  shall  prove,  that  this  is  the  case  trigue,  that  might  induce  him  to  make  theso 

with  Mr.  Hastings,  whenever  a  bribe  has  been  discoveries,  and  to  make  them  in  the  manner 

discovered.  he  has  done.     Not  rational,  and  well-fitted  for 

I  am  now  to  in  form  your  lordships,  that,  their  purposes,  I  am  very  ready   to   admit, 

when  he  made  these  great  discoveries  to  the  For  God  forbid,  that  guilt  should  ever  leave  1 

court  of  directors,  he  never  tells  them   who  man  the  free  undisturbed  use  of  his  faculties, 

gave  him  the  money  ;  upon  what  occasion  he  For  as  guilt  never  rose  from  a  true  use  of  our 

received  it;  by  what  hands;  or  to  what  pur-  rational  faculties,  so  it  is  very  frequently  subver- 

poses  he  applied  it.  aive  of  them.    God  forbid,  that  prudence,  the 

When  he  can  himself  give  no  account  of  hb  first  of  all  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the  supreme 

motives,  and  even  declares,  that  he  cannot  as-  director  of  them  all,  should  ever  be  employed 

sign  any  cause,  I  am  authorised  and  required  in  the  service  of  any  of  the  vices. — No,  it  taikeg 

to  find  motives  for  him— corrupt  motives  for  a  Che  lead,  and  b  never  found  where  justice  does 

corrupt  act.  There  is  no  one  capital  act  of  hb  not  accompany  it ;  and,  if  ever  it  b  attempted 

administration,  that  did  not  strongly  imply  cor-  to  bring  it  into  the  service  of  the  vices,  it  imi- 

rupticKi.     When  a  man  is  known  to  be  free  mediately  subverts  their  cause.    It  tends  to 

from  all  imputation  of  taking  money,  and  it  be-  their  discovery,  and,  I  hope  and  trust,  finally 

comes  an  establbhed  part  of  hb  character,  the  to  their  utter  ruin  and  destruction, 

errours,  or  even  crimes,  of  his  adminbtration  In  the  first  place  I  am  to  remark  to  your 

ought  to  be,  and  are  in  general,  traced  toother  lordships,  that  the  accounts  he  has  riven  of 

sources.     You  know  it  b  a  maxim.    But  once  one  of  these  sums  of  money  are  touUy  false  and 

convict  a  man  of  bribery  in  any  instance,  and  contradictory.     Now  there  is  not  a  stronger 

once  by  direct  evidence,  and  you  are  furnished  presumption,  nor  can  one  want  more  reasoD| 

with  a  rule   of  irresbtible  presumption,   that  to  judge  a  transaction  fraudulent,  than  that  the 

every  other  irregular  act,  by  which  unlawful  ■cooonts  given  of  it  are  contradictory ;  and  ho 

gain  may  arise,  b  done  upon  the  same  cor-  has  given  three  accounts  utterly  irreconcUeabIs 

nipt  motive.    Stmel  malu*  prtuumUur  ttmptr  with  each  other.   He  b  asked,  How  camo  yon 

Mofccs.  As  fcr  food  acta  caadour,  charity,  joi-  totakoboodsfcrthif  money,  if  kwM  not  yoar 
Vol.  111.— 83 
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mm  7  How  euoe  you  to  TitUle  and  corrupt  the 
state  of  the  company's  records,  and  to  state 
yourself  a  lender  to  the  company,  when  in 
reality  you  tvas  their  debtor  7  His  answer  was, 
I  really  cannot  tell ;  I  have  forgot  my  reasons  ; 
the  distance  of  time  is  so  great  (namely,  a  time 
of  about  two  years  or  not  so  long)  I  cannot 
giro  an  account  of  the  matter  ;  perhaps  I  had 
this  motive,  perhaps  I  had  another;  (but  what 
is  the  roost  curious,)  perhaps  I  had  none  at  all, 
which  I  can  now  recollect  You  shall  hear  the 
Account,  which  Mr.  Hastings  himself  gives, 
his  own  fraudulent  representation  of  these 
corrupt  transactions.  "For  my  motives  for 
withhtJding  the  several  receipts  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  council,  or  of  the  court  of  direc- 
tors, and  for  Uking  bonds  for  part  of  these 
■ums,  and  paying  others  into  the  treasury  as 
deposits  on  my  own  account,  I  have  generally 
accounted  in  my  letter  to  the  honourablo  the 
court  of  directors  of  the  22d  of  May  1783, 
namely,  that  I  either  chose  to  conceal  the 
first  receipts  from  public  curiousity  by  re- 
ceiving bonds  for  the  amount,  or  possibly  acted 
without  any  studied  design,  which  my  me- 
mory, at  that  distance  of  time,  could  verify  ; 
and  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  my  care  to 
observe  the  same  means  with  the  rest.  It 
will  not  be  expected,  that  I  should  bo  able  to 
give  a  more  correct  explanation  of  my  inten- 
tions mder  a  lapse  of  three  years,  having  de- 
dared  at  the  time,  that  many  particulars  had 
escaped  my  rcmembrartce  ;  neither  shall  I 
attempt  to  add  more  than  the  clearer  affirma- 
tion of  the  facts  implied  in  that  report  of  them, 
and  such  inferences,  as  necessarily,  or  with  a 
strong  probability,  follow  them." 

My  lords,  you  see,  as  to  any  direct  expla- 
nation, that  he  fairly  gives  it  up :  he  has  used 
artifice  and  stratagem,  which  he  knows  will  not 
do ;  and  at  last  attempts  to  cover  the  treachery 
of  his  conduct  by  the  treachery  of  his  memory. 
Frequent  appUcations  were  made  to  Mr. 
Hastings  upon  this  article  from  the  company- 
gentle  hints,  gemituM  columlxB — ^rather  little 
amorous  complaints,  that  he  was  not  more 
open  and  cmnmunicative ;  but  all  these  gentle 
insinuaticHis  were  never  able  to  draw  from 
him  any  further  account  till  he  came  to  Eng- 
land. When  he  came  here,  he  leA  not  only 
his  memory,  but  all  his  notes  and  references, 
behind  in  India.  When  in  India,  the  com- 
pany could  get  no  account  of  them,  because 
he  himself  was  not  in  England  ;  and  when 
he  was  in  England,  they  could  get  no  account, 
because  his  papers  were  in  India.  He  then 
sends  over  to  Mr.  Larkins  to  give  that  account 
of  bis  aSairs,  which  he  was  not  able  to  givs 


himself.  Observe,  here  is  a  man  taking  moiMy 
privately,  corruptly,  and  which  was  to  be  saoo 
tified  by  the  future  applicatioo  of  it,  lakii^ 
falfie  securities  to  cover  it  ;  and  who  when 
called  upon  to  tell  whom  he  got  the  money 
from,  fur  what  ends,  and  on  what  occasioo, 
nei'her  will  tell  in  liidia,  nor  can  tell  in  Eng- 
land, but  sendd  for  such  an  account  as  he  has 
thought  proper  to  furnish. 

I  am  now  to  bring  before  you  an  acooont 
of  what  I  think  much  the  most  serious  part 
of  the  effects  of  his  system  of  bribery,  oorrup> 
tion  and  peculation.  My  lords,  I  am  to  state 
to  you  the  astonituhing  and  almost  incredible 
means  he  made  use  of  to  lay  all  the  country 
under  contribution,  to  bring  the  whole  ioio 
such  dejection  as  should  put  his  bribes  out  of 
the  way  of  discovery.  Such  another  example 
of  boldness  and  contrivance  I  believe  the 
world  cannot  furnish. 

I  have  already  shown  among  the  mass  of 
his  corruptions,  that  he  let  the  whole  of  the  lands 
to  farm  to  the  banyans.  Next,  that  he  sold  the 
whole  Mahomedan  government  of  that  country 
to  a  woman.  This  was  boki  enough,  ons 
should  think  ;  but  without  entering  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  revenue  change  in  1772, 
I  am  to  tell  your  lordships,  that  he  had  ap- 
pointed six  provincial  councils,  each  consisting 
of  many  members,  who  had  the  ordinary  ad- 
ministration of  civil  justice  in  that  country, 
and  the  whole  business  of  the  collection  ol 
the  revenues. 

These  provincal  councils,  accoimted  to  the 
govemour-general  and  council,  who  in  the  re- 
venue department  had  the  whole  management, 
controul,  and  regulation  of  the  revenue.  Mr. 
Hastings  did  in  several  papers  to  the  court  oC 
directors  declare,  that  the  establishment  oC 
these  provincial  councils,  which  at  first  he 
stated  only  as  experimental,  had  proved  use- 
ful in  the  experiment.  And  on  that  use,  and 
upon  that  experiment,  ho  had  sent  even  the  plan 
of  an  act  of  parliament  to  have  it  confirmed 
with  the  last  and  most  sacred  authority  of  this 
country.  The  court  of  directors  desired,  that, 
if  he  thought  any  other  method  more  proper, 
he  would  send  it  to  them  for  their  approbation. 

Thus  the  whole  face  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  whole  of  its  order  and  constitution, 
remained  from  1772  to  1781. — He  had  got  rid 
sometime  before  this  period,  by  death,  of  Ge- 
neral Clavering ;  by  death,  of  Cok«el  Monaon ; 
and  by  vexation  and  persecution,  and  his  con- 
sequent dereliction  of  authority,  he  had  shaken 
off  Mr.  Francis.  The  whole  <x>uncil  consis- 
ting only  of  himself  and  Mr.  Wheler,  he,  bar- 
ing the  casting  vote,  was  in  effect  dm  wbols 
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cnuncti ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  time,  when 
principle,  decency,  and  decorum  rendered  it 
improper  fur  him  to  do  any  extraordinary  acta 
without  the  sanction  of  the  court  of  directors, 
that  was  the  time.  Mr.  Wheler  was  taken  oflT, 
despair  perhaps  rendering  the  nuun,  who  had 
been  in  opposition  futilely  before,  compliable. 
The  man  is  dead.  He  certainly  did  not  op- 
pose him  ;  if  he  had,  it  would  have  been  in 
vain.  But  those  very  circumstances,  which 
rendered  it  atrocious  in  Mr.  Hastings  to  make 
any  change,  induced  him  to  make  this.— He 
thought,  that  a  moment's  time  was  not  to  be 
lost,  that  other  colleagues  roigtit  come  where  he 
might  be  overpowered  by  a  majority  again, 
and  not  able  to  pursue  his  corrupt  plans. 
Therefore  he  was  resolved — your  lordships 
will  remark  the  whole  of  this  most  daring  end 
systematic  plan  of  bribery  and  peculation,— 
he  resolved  to  put  it  out  of  the  powrr  of  his 
council  in  future  to  check  or  controul  him  in 
any  of  his  evil  practices. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  form  an  osten- 
sible council  at  Calcutta,  for  the  management 
of  th«  revenues,  which  was  not  efTectually 
bound,  except  it  thought  fit,  to  make  any  refe- 
rence to  the  supreme  council.  He  delegated  to 
them — that  is,  to  four  covenanted  servants— 
those  functions,  which  by  act  of  parliament 
and  the  company's  orders  were  to  be  exercis- 
ed by  the  council-general ;  he  delegated  to  four 
gentlemen,  creatures  of  his  own,  his  own  powers, 
but  he  laid  ihcm  out  to  good  interest.  It  ap- 
pears odd,  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  a  gover- 
Dour-general,  so  jealous  of  his  power  as  he  is 
known  to  be,  as  soon  as  he  had  all  the  power 
in  his  own  hands,  shoukl  be  to  put  all  the  re- 
venues out  of  his  own  controul.  This  upon 
the  first  view  is  an  extraordinary  proceeding. 
His  next  step  was,  without  apprizing  the  court 
cif  directors  of  his  intention,  or  without  having 
given  an  idea  of  any  such  intention  to  his  col- 
leagues while  alive,  cither  those,  who  died  in 
India,  or  tliose,  who  afierwards  relumed  to 
Europe  in  one  day,  in  a  moment,  to  annihilate 
the  whole  authority  of  the  provincial  councils, 
and  delegate  the  whole  power  to  these  four 
gentlemen.  These  (our  gendemen  had  for  their 
secretary  an  agent  given  them  by  Mr.  Has- 
tings ;  a  name,  that  you  will  often  hear  of— « 
name,  at  the  sound  of  which  all  India  turns  pale 
^the  most  wicked — the  most  atrocious— the 
boldest — the  most  dexterous  villain,  that  ever 
the  rank  servitude  of  that  country  has  pro- 
duced. My  lords,  I  am  speaking  with  the 
most  assured  freedom,  because  there  never 
was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hastings,  there  never  was 
•  Cm  of  Mr.  Hastings,  there  never  wu  any 


human  person,  that  ever  differed  on  this  occa- 
sion, or  expressed  any  other  idea  of  Gunga 
Govin  Sing,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Hastings,  whom 
he  intrusted  with  this  important  poet.  But  you 
shall  hear,  from  the  account  given  by  them- 
selves, what  the  council  thought  of  their  fime- 
tions,  of  their  efficiency  for  the  charge,  and  in 
whose  hands  that  efficiency  really  was.  I  beg, 
hope,  and  trust,  that  your  lordships  wO)  learn 
from  the  |)er8ons  themselves,  who  were  appoin- 
ted to  execute  the  office,  their  opinion  of  the 
real  execution  of  it,  in  order  that  yon  may 
judge  of  the  plan,  for  which  he  destroyed  the 
whole  English  administration  in  India.  "  The 
committee  roust  have  a  dewan,  or  executive 
officer,  call  him  by  what  name  you  please. 
This  man  in  fact  has  all  the  revenue,  paid 
at  the  presidency,  at  his  disposal,  and  can, 
if  he  has  any  abilities,  bring  all  the  rentera 
under  contribution.  It  is  little  advantage  to 
restrain  the  committee  themselves  from  bri- 
bery or  corruption,  when  their  executive 
officer  has  the  power  of  practising  both  unde- 
tected. 

"  To  display  the  arts  employed  by  a  Oft- 
tive  on  such  occasions  would  fill  a  volume.  Ho 
discovers  the  secret  resources  of  the  zemin- 
dars and  renters,  their  enemies  and  compe- 
titors ;  and  by  the  engines  of  hope  and  fear, 
raised  upon  these  foundations,  he  can  work 
them  to  his  purpose.  The  committee,  with 
the  best  intentions,  best  abilitien,  and  steadiest 
application,  must  after  all  be  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  their  dewan.'* 

Your  lordships  see  what  the  opinion  of  the 
council  was  of  their  own  constitution.  You 
see  for  what  it  was  made.  You  tee  for  whai 
purposes  the  great  revenue  trust  was  taken 
from  the  council-general,  from  the  supreme 
government.  You  see  for  what  purposes  the 
executive  power  was  destroyed.  You  have  it 
from  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  commission, 
at  first  four  in  number,  and  afterwards  five, 
who  was  the  most  active  efficient  member  of 
it  You  see  it  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
being  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Gunga  Govin 
Sing;  that  integrity,  ability,  and  vigilance, 
could  avail  nothing ;  that  the  whole  country 
might  be  laid  under  contribution  by  this  man, 
and  that  he  could  thus  practice  bribery  with 
impunity.  Thus,  your  lordships  see,  the  de- 
legation of  all  the  authority  of  the  country, 
above  and  below,  is  given  by  Mr.  Hastings 
to  this  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  The  screen,  the 
veil  spread  before  this  transaction,  is  torn 
open  by  the  very  people  themselves,  who  are 
the  tools  in  it.  They  coofees  they  can  do 
nodiiDg ;  they  kaow  tbej  ar«  inttnimenta  in 
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the  bukl*  of  Ghmga  Qotrin  Sing ;  wad  Mr. 
HaBtings   uses    his  nanae  and    authority   to 
make  them  stich  in  the  hands  of  the  bajsost, 
the  wickedest,  the  corrupteat,  the  most  auda- 
cious and  atrocious  villain  ever  heard  of.     It 
is  to  him  all  the   English  authority  is  sacri- 
6ced,  and   four  genilemen  are  appointed  to 
be  his  tools  and  instruments. — Tools  and  ii>- 
•truments  for  what  ?    They  themselves  state, 
that,  if  he  has  the   inclination,  he   has    the 
power  and  ability  to  lay  the  whole  country 
under   contribution,  that  he  enters  into  the 
most  minute  secrets  of  every  individual  in  it, 
gets  into  the  bottom  of  their  family  aflaiis, 
and  has  a  power  totally  to  subvert  and  destroy 
them  ;   and   we  shall  show  upon  that  head, 
that  he  well  fulfilled  the  purposes,  for  which 
be  was  appointed.    Did  Mr.  Hastings  pre> 
lend  to  say,  that  he  destroyed  the  provincial 
councils  for  their  corruptness  or  insufficiency, 
when  he  dissolved  them  ?  No— he  says  he  has 
DO  objection  to  their  competency,  no  charge 
to  make  against  their  conduct,  but  that  he  has 
destroyed  them  for  his  new  arrangement.    And 
what  is  his  new  arrangement  ?  Gunga  Govin 
Sing.   Forty  English  gentlemen  were  removed 
from  their  offices  by  that  change.    Mr.  Has- 
tings did  it,  however,  very  cDconomically ;  for 
all  these  gentlemen  were  instantly  put  upon  pen- 
sions, and  consequently  burdened  the  establish- 
ment with  a  new  charge.     Well,  but  the  new 
council  was  formed  and  constituted  upon  a  very 
CBConomical  principle  also.  These  five  gende- 
men,  you  will  have  it  in  proof,  with  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  their  office,  were  a  charge  of 
£^,000  a  year  upon  the  establishment.   But 
for  great,  eminent,  capital  services,  £.62,000, 
though  a  much  larger  sum  than  what  was 
thought  fit  to  be  allowed  for  the  members  of 
the  supreme  council  itself,  may  be  admitted. 
I  will  pass  it.    It  shall  be  granted  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  that  these  pensions,   though   they 
created  a  new  burden  on  the  establishment, 
were  all  well  disposed,  provided  the  council 
did  their  duty.    But  you   have  heard  what 
tfiey  say  themselves — they  are  not  there  put 
to  do  any  duty,  they  can  do  no  duty,  their 
abilities,  their  integrity  avail  them  nothing, 
they  are  tools  in  the  hands  of  Gunga  Govin 
Sing.    Mr.   Hastings  then  has  loaded  the 
revenue  with  ^.^,000  a  year  to  make  Gunga 
Govin  Sing  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal, 
Bahar  and  Orissa.    What  must  the  thing  to 
be  moved  be,  when  the  machinery,  when  the 
necessary  tools  for  Gunga  Grovin  Sing,  have 
cost  ^.62,000  a  year  to  the  company  ?   There 
it  is — it  is  not  my  representation — not  the 
representation  of  observant  strangers,  of  good 


and  decent  pec^le,  thsA  understssid  the 

of  that  service,  but  the  opinion  of  tlM  tools 

themselves. 

Now,   did   Mr.    Hastings   employ  Gungi 
Govin  Sing  without  a  knowledge  cW  bis  du^ 
racter  ?  Hia  character  was  known  to  Mr.  Has- 
tings ;  it  was  recorded  long  before,  wb«i  he 
was  turned  out  of  another  office.    During  taj 
long  residence,  says  he,  in  this  countiy,  this 
is  the  first  time  I  heard  of  the  chaimcter  of 
Gunga  Govin  Sing  being  infamous.     No  in- 
formation I   have    received,   though   I   have 
heard  mant/   people  speak   ill  of    him,  ever 
pointed  to  any  particular  act  of  infiuny  com- 
mitted by  Gunga  Govin  Sing.      I    have  dd 
intimate   knowledge  of  Gunga  Gi>vin   Sing. 
What  I  understand  of  his  character  has  been 
from  Europeans  as  well  as  natives.     AiUr^> 
"  He  had  many  enemies  at  the  time  he  was 
proposed  to  be  employed   in   the   company's 
service,  and  "not  one  advooaU  among  the  na- 
tives who  had  immediate  access  to  myself.    I 
think,   therefore,  if  his  character  had    been 
such  as  has  been  described,  the  knowledge  of 
it  could  hardly  have  failed  to  have  been  ascer- 
tained  to  mc  by  the  specific  facts.     I  have 
heard  him  loaded,  as  I  have  many  others,  with 
general  reproaches,  but  have  never  heard  any 
one  express  a  doubt  of  hi*  abilUk*.^*     Now, 
if  any  thing  in  the  world  should  induce  yon 
to  put  the  whole  trust  of  the  revenues  of  Ben- 
gal, both  above  and  below,  into  the  hands  ol 
a  single   man,  and  to  delegate   to  him  Lbs 
whole  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  it  must  be, 
that  he  either  was,  or  at  least  was  reputed  to 
be,  a  man  of  integrity.    Mr.  Hastings  does 
not  pretend,  that  he  is  reputed  to  be  a  man  of 
integrity.    He  knew  that  he  was  not  able  to 
contradict  the  charge  brought  against  him ;  and 
that  he  had  been  turned  out  of  office  by  hit 
colleagues,  for  reasons  aissigned  upon  record, 
and  approved  by  the  directors,  for  malversation 
in  office.    He  had,  indeed,  crept  again  into  the 
Calcutta  committee ;  and  they  were  upon  the 
point  of  turning  him   out   for   malversation, 
when  Mr.  Hastings  saved  them  the  trouble  hj 
turning  out  the  whole  committee,  consisting  cm 
a  president  and  five  members.     So  that  in  all 
times,  in  all  characters,  in  all  places,  he  stood 
as  a  man  of  a  bad  character  and  evil  repute, 
though  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  great  abilities. 

My  lords,  permit  me  for  one  moment  to 
drop  my  representative  character  here,  and  to 
speak  to  your  lordships  only  as  a  man  of  some 
experience  in  the  world,  and  conversant  with 
the  affairs  of  men,  and  with  the  characters  of 
men. 

I  do  then  declare  piy  conviction,  and  wMi 
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it  may  itand  recorded  to  posterity,  that  there  written  to  Mr.  Larkins  to  find  ouC»  if  he  oould, 

never  was  a  6a(f  man,  that  had  ability  for  ^ood  some   of  his   own   bribes;   and   accordingly 

$ervic0.     It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  such  men  ;  Mr.   Larkins  sent  over  an  account  of  various 

their  minds  are  so  distorted  to  selfish  purposes,  bribes ;   an   account,  which,  even  before  it 

to  knavish,  artificial,  and  crafty  means  of  ac-  comes  directly  in  evidence  before  you,  it  wilt 

complishing  those  sclftsh  ends,  that,  if  put  to  be  pleasant  to  your  lordships  to  read.     In  this 

any  good  service,  they  are  poor,  dull,  helpless,  account,  under  the  head  Dinagepcre^  No.  I,  I 

Their  natural  faculties  never  have  that  direo-  find,  '*  DuptienU copy  oftheparticulartqfdebt9f 

tion, — they  are  paralytic  on  that  side  ; — the  m  uyfurh  the  component  part*  of  ntndry  «vm# 

muscles,  if  I  may  une   the   expression,   that  received  on  the  account  of  the  honourtMe  com* 

oii^ht  to  move  it,  are  all  dead.     They  know  pony  of  merchants  trading  to  the  JSast' Indies, 

nothing,  but  how  to  pursue  selfish  ends    by  were  received  by  Mr.  Haetingg,  andpaidto  the 

wicked  and  indirect  means.    No  man  ever  auh-treasurer.**      Wo  find   here,  ZHnagepore 

knowingly  employed  a  bad  luan  on  account  of  peshewih,four  lacks  of  nipees — ccJnUeat,  that 

his  abilities,  but  for  evil  ends.     Mr.  Hastings  is,  an  agreement  to  pay  four  lacks  of  rupees, 

knew  this  man  to  be  bad  ;  all  the  world  knew  of  which  three  were  received,  and  one  remain- 

him  to  be  bad ;  and  how  did  he  employ  him  ?  ed  in  balance  at  the  time  this  account  wat 

in  such  a  manner  as  that  he  might  he  con-  made  out.    AH,  that  we  can  learn  from  this 

troulled  by  others?    A  great  de«d   might  be  account,  aAcr  all  our  researches,  after  all  the 

said  for  him,  if  this  had  been  the  case.     There  court  of  directors  could  do  to  squeeze  it  out  of 

might  be  circumstances,  in  which  such  a  man  him,  is — that  he  received  from  Dinagepore, 

might  be  used  in  a  subordinate  capacity.    But  at  twelre  monthly  payments,  a  sum  df  about 

who  ever  thought  of  putting  such  a  man  vir-  three  lacks  of  rupees,  upon  an  engagement  to 

tually  in  possession  of  the  whole   authority  pay  him   four;— that   is,  he   received    about 

both  of  the  committee  and  the  council- general,  £.30,000  out  of  £.40,000  which  was  to  be  pakl 

and  of  the  revenues  of  the  whole  country  ?  him  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  he  received  this 

As  soon  as  we  find  Gunga  Govin  Sing  here  sum  through  the  hands  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing ; 

we  find  him  employed  in  the  way,  in  which  and   that    he    was    exceedingly   angry  with 

he   was  meant  to  be   employed ;    that   is  to  Gunga  Grovin  Sing  for  having  kept  back   or 

say,  we  find  him  employed  in  taking  corrupt  defrauded  him  of  the  sum  of  £.10,000  out  of 

bribes  aod  corrupt  presents  for  Mr.  Hastings,  the  £.40,000.     To  keep  back  fiH>m  him  tho 

Though  the  committee  were  tools  in  his  hands,  fourth  part  of  the  whole  bribe  was  very  repre- 

he  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hastings;  hensible   behaviour  in  Gunga  Govin  Sing, 

for  he  had,  as  we  shall  prove,  constant,  uni>  certainly  very  unworthy  of  the  great  and  high 

form,  and  close  communications   with   Mr.  trust,   which    Mr.  Hastings   reposed   in  his 

Hastings.     And,  indeed,  we  may  be  saved  a  integrity.     My  lords,  this  letter  tells  os,  Mr. 

good  deal  of  tiie  trouble  of  proof ;  for  Mr.  Has-  Hastings  was  mtich  irritated  at  Gunga  Govin 

tings  himself,  by  acknowledging  him  to  be  his  Sing.     You  will  hereafter  see  how  Mr.  Has- 

bribe  broker,  has  pretty  well  authenticated  a  tings  behaves  to  persons,  against  whom  he  is 

secret  correspondence  between  them.      For  irritated  for  their  frauds  upon  him  in  their 

the  next  great  bribe,  as  yet  discovered  to  be  joint   concerns.     In  the   mean   time  Gunga 

taken   by  Mr.  Hastings,  about  the  time  of  Grovin  Sing  rests  with  you  as  a  person,  with 

his  great  operation  of  1781,  was  the  bribe  of  whom  Mr.  Hastings  is  displeased  on  account 

iC.40.000  which  we  charge  to  have  been  pri-  of  infidelity  in  the  honourable  trust  of  bribe- 

vately  taken  from  one  of  two  persons,  but  from  undertaker  and  manager, 

which  is  not  yet  ascertained,  but  paid  to  him  My  lords,  you  are  not  rery  much  enlighten* 

through   this  flagitious   black   agent   of  his  ed,  I  believe,  by  seeing  these  words  Dinag^ 

iniquities,  Gunga  Govin  Sing.     The  disco-  pore  peshciuh.     We  find  a  province,  we  find 

very  is  made  by  another  agent  of  his,  called  a  sum  of  money,  we  find  an  agent,  and  we  find 

Mr.  Larkins,  one  of  his  white  bribe  confidants,  a  receiver.     The  province  is  Dinagepore,  the 

and  by  him  made  accountant-general  to  the  agent  is  Gunga  Crown  Sing,  the  ntm  agreed 

supreme  presidency.     For  this  sum,  so  clan-  on  is  £.40,000,  and  the  reertver  of  a  part  of  that 

destinely  and  corruptly  taken,  he  received  a  Sm  Mr.  HatHngn.     This  is  all  that  can  be  seen, 

bond  to  himself,  on  his  o«m  account,  as  fur  Who  it  was,  that  gave  this  sum  of  money  to 

money  lent  to  the  company.     For,  upon  the  Mr.  Hastings  in  this  manner, does  ix>  way  ap- 

frequent,  pressing,  tender  solicitations  of  the  pear;  it  is  murder  by  persons  unknown:  and 

court  of  directors,  always  insinuated  to  him  this  is  the  way,  in  which  Mr.  Hastings,  after 

in  a  very  delicate  manner,  Mr.  Hastings  had  all  the  reiterated  solieitations  of  parliament,  of 
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die  eompuiy,  And  the  public,  has  left  the  ac- 
count of  this  bnbe. 

Let  us,  however,  now  see  what  was  the 
state  of  transactions  at  Dinagepore  at  that 
period.  For,  if  Mr.  Hastings,  in  the  trans- 
actions at  that  period,  did  any  thing  for  that 
country,  it  must  be  presumed  Uiis  money  was 
given  (or  those  acts ;  for  Mr.  Hastings  con- 
fesses it  was  a  sum  of  money  corruptly  receiv- 
ed, but  honestly  applied.  It  does  not  signify 
much,  at  first  view,  from  whom  be  received 
it ;  it  is  enough  to  fix  upon  him,  that  he  did 
receive  iu  But  because  the  consequences  of 
his  bribes  make  the  main  part  of  what  I  intend 
to  bring  before  your  lordships,  I  shall  beg  to 
state  to  you,  with  your  indulgence,  what  I 
have  been  able  to  discover  by  a  very  close  in- 
vestigation of  the  records  respecting  this  busi- 
ness of  Dinagepore. 

Dinagepore,  Rungpore  and  Edrackpore 
make  a  coimtry,  I  believe,  pretty  nearly  as 
large  as  all  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
Yorkshire  included  ;  it  is  no  mean  country, 
and  it  has  a  prioce  of  great,  antienl,  illustrious 
descent  at  the  head  of  it,  called  the  rajah  of 
Dinagepore. 

I  find,  that,  about  the  month  of  July  1780| 
the  rajah  of  Dinagepore  afler  a  long  and  lin- 
gering illness  died,  leaving  an  half  brother 
and  an  adopted  son.  A  litigation  respecting 
the  succession  instantly  arose  in  the  family  ; 
and  this  litigation  was  of  course  referred  to, 
and  was  fiMlly  to  be  decided  by,  the  gover- 
Dour-general  in  council, — being  the  ultimate 
-authority,  to  which  the  decision  of  all  these 
questions  was  to  be  referred.  This  cause 
came  before  Mr.  Hastings,  and  I  find,  that 
he  decided  the  question  in  favour  of  the  adop- 
ted SOD  of  the  rajah  against  his  half  brother.  I 
find,  that  upon  that  decision  a  rent  was  settled, 
and  a  peshcush,  or  fine,  paid. — So  that  all,  that 
is  in  this  transcation,  is  fair  and  above-board  ; 
there  is  a  dispute  settled ;  there  is  a  fine  paid ; 
there  is  a  rent  reserved  to  the  company  ;  and 
the  whole  it  a  fair  settlement.  But  I  find  along 
with  it  yery  extraordinary  acts :  for  I  find  Mr. 
Hastings  taking  part  in  favour  of  the  minor, 
agreeable  to  the  principles  of  others,  and  con- 
trary to  his  own.  I  find,  that  he  gave  the 
guardianship  of  this  adopted  son  to  the  brother 
of  the  rannee,  as  she  is  called,  or  the  widow  of 
the  deceased  rajah ;  and  though  the  hearing  and 
settling  of  this  business  was  actually  a  part  of 
the  duty  of  his  office,  yet  I  find,  that,  when  the 
steward  of  the  province  of  Dinagepore  was 
coming  down  to  represent  this  case  to  Mr.  Has- 
tings, Mr.  Hastings,  on  pretence,  that  it  would 
only  tend  to  increase  the  family  dissensions,  ao 


far  from  hearing  fully  all  the  parties  in  this 
ness,  not  only  sent  him  back,  but  ordered  bin 
to  be  acuially  turned  out  uf  his  office.  If  then 
the  £.40,000  be  the  same  with  the  mooej  taken 
from  the  rajah  in  1780,  to  which  account  it 
seems  to  refer,  (for  it  was  taken  in  regular  pay- 
ments, beginning  July  1780,  and  ending  at  the 
same  period  in  1781,)  it  was  a  sum  of  money 
corruptly  taken  by  him  as  a  judge  in  a  litiga- 
tion of  inheritance  between  two  great  partial 
So  that  he  received  the  sum  of  <^.40,000  for  a 
judgment ;  which,  whether  that  judgment  was 
right  or  wrong,  true  or  false,  he  com^rtly 
received. 

This  sum  was  received,  as  your  lordships 
will  observe,  through  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  He 
was  the  broker  of  the  agreement ;  he  was  the 
person,  who  was  to  receive  it  by  nnonthly  in- 
stalments, and  he  was  to  pay  it  to  Mr.  Has- 
tings.— His  son  was  in  the  office  of  registeiw 
general  of  the  whole  country,  who  had  in  his 
custody  all  the  papers,  documents,  and  every 
thing,  which  could  tend  to  settle  a  litigation 
among  the  parties. 

If  Mr.  Hastings  took  this  bribe  firom  the 
rajah  of  Dinagefiore,  he  took  a  bribe  from  an 
infant  of  five  years  old  through  the  hands  of  the 
register.  That  is,  the  judge  receives  a  bribe 
through  the  hands  of  the  keeper  of  the  genea- 
logies of  the  family,  the  records,  and  other 
documents,  which  must  have  had  the  principal 
share  in  settling  the  question. 

This  history  of  this  Dinagepore  peshcu^  is 
the  public  one  received  by  the  company,  and 
which  is  entered  upon  the  record — but  not  the 
private,  and  probably  the  true,  history  of  this 
corrupt  transaction. 

Very  soon  after  this  decision,  very  soon  afler 
this  peshcush  was  given,  we  find  all  the  officers 
of  the  young  rajah,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
given  it,  turned  out  of  their  employment  by 
Gunga  Govin  Sing,  by  the  very  man,  wlw 
received  the  peshcush  for  Mr.  Hastings.  We 
find  them  all  turned  out  of  their  employnneats : 
we  find  them  all  accused,  without  any  appear- 
ance or  trace  in  the  records  of  any  proof  of 
embezzlement,  of  neglect  in  the  education  of 
the  minor  rajah,  of  the  mismanagement  of  his 
affairs,  or  the  allotment  of  an- unsuitable  allow* 
ance.  And  accordingly  to  prevent  the  rela- 
tions of  his  adopted  mother — to  prevent  those, 
who  might  be  supposed  to  have  an  immediate 
interest  in  the  family,  from  abusing  the  trust 
of  his  education,  and  the  trust  of  the  manage- 
ment of  his  fortune,  Gunga  Govin  Sing — f  for 
I  trust  your  lordships  would  not  suffer  roe,  if 
I  had  a  mind,  to  quote  that  tool  of  a  thing  the 
committee  of  revenue,  bought  at  iE;.6S|,000  a 
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y«%r,  you  would  not  suffer  me  to  name  it, 
pecially  when  you  know  all  th^  secret  agency  of 
bribes  in  the  hand  of  GungaGovin  Sing)'->this 
Guoga  Govin  Sing  produces  soon  aAer  another 
character,  to  whom  he  consigns  the  custody  of 
the  whote  fiunily  and  the  whole  province. 

I  will  do  Mr.  Hastings  the  justice  to  say 
that,  if  he  had  known  there  was  another  man 
more  accomplufed  in  alt  iniquity  than  Gunga 
Govin  Sing,  he  would  not  have  given  him  the 
first  place  in  his  confidence.  But  there  is 
another  next  to  him  in  the  country,  whom  you 
are  to  hear  of  by  and  by,  called  Debi  Sing. 
This  person  m  the  universal  opinion  of  all  Ben- 
gal is  ranked  next  to  Gunga  Govin  Sing ;  and, 
what  is  very  curious,  they  have  been  recorded 
by  Mr.  Hastings  as  rivals  in  the  same  virttiet. 

Arcades  ambo, 

£t  cantsre  pares,  et  respondore  parati. 

But  Mr.  Hastings  has  the  happiest  modes  in 
the  world  ;  these  rivals  were  reconciled  on  thu 
occasion,  and    Gun^a  Govin  Smg   appoints 
Debi  Sing,  superseding  all  the  other  officers 
for    no   reason  whatever  upon  record.     And 
because  like  champions  they  ought  to  go  in 
pairs,  there  is  an  English  gKnileman,  one  Mr. 
Goodlad,  whom  you  will  hear  of  presently,  a(^ 
pointed  aloiig   with   him.    Absolute  stringer 
to  tfie  rsjah's  family,  the  first  act  they  do  is— 
to  cut  otf  1000  out  of  1600  a  month  from  his 
allowance.      They  slate   (though   there  wt« 
great  number  of  dependants  to  maintain)  that 
600  would  be  enough  to  maintain  him.     There 
appears  in  the  account  of  these  proceedings  to 
be  such  a  flutter  about  the  care  of  the  rajah, 
and   the   management   of  his  household;   in 
short,   that  there  never  was  such  a  tender 
guardianship  as,  always  with  the  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  is  exercised  over  this  poor 
rajah,  who  had  just  given,  if  he  did  gitre, 
£.40,000  fur  his  oum  inheritance,  if  it  was  his 
due— for  the  inheritance  o(  others ,  if  it  was  not 
his  due.    Onf*  would  think  he  was  entitled  to 
some  mercy  ;  but  probably,  because  the  money 
could  not  otherwise  be  supplied,  his  establish- 
ment was  cut  down  by  Debt  Sing  and  Mr. 
Goodlad  a  thousand  a  month,  which  is  just 
twelve  thousand  a  year. 

When  Mr.  Hastings  had  appointed  those 
persons  to  the  guardianship,  who  had  an  inte- 
rest in  the  management  of  the  rajah^s  education 
and  fortune,  one  should  have  thought,  before 
they  were  turned  out,  he  would  at  least  have  ex- 
amined whether  such  a  step  was  proper  ornoL 
No,  they  were  turned  out,  without  any  such  ex- 
amination ;  and  when  I  come  to  inquire  into  the 


proceedings  Gunga  Govin  Sing's  committee,  I 
do  not  find,  that  the  new  guardians  have  brought 
to  account  one  single  shilling  they  received, 
appointed  as  they  were  by  that  council  newly 
made  to  superintend  all  the  affairs  of  the  rajah. 
There  is  not  one  word  to  be  found  of  an  ac- 
count: Debi  Sing's  honour,  fidelity  and  dis- 
interestedness, and  that  of  Mr.  Gk>odIad,  is 
sufficient;  and  that  is  the  way,  in  which  the 
management  and  superinteiulence  of  one  of  the 
greatest  houses  in  that  country  is  given  to  the 
guardianship  of  strangers.    And  how  is  it  nuii- 
naged  ?  wo  find  Debi  Sing  in  possession  of  the 
rajah's  family,  in  possession  of  his  affairs,  in  the 
management  of  his  whole  zemindary ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  next  year  he  is  to  give  him  in 
farm  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of  Uiese  three 
provinces.    Now  whether  the  peshcush  was 
received  for  the  nomination  of  the  rajah,  as 
a  bride  in  judgment,  or  whether  Mr.  Hastings 
got  it  from  Debi  Sing,  as  a  bribe  in  office,  (or 
appointing  him  to  the  guardianship  of  a  family, 
that  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  for  the  domi- 
nion of  three  great,  and  oncu  wealthy,  pro* 
vinces — which  is  best  or  worst  I  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  determine.    You  find  the  rajah  in  his 
possession,  you  find  his  education,  his  bousehokl 
in  his  possession.    The  public  revenues  are  in 
his  possession;  they  are  given  over  to  him. 
If  we  look  at  the  records,  the  lotting  of  these 
proviiMses  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  by 
the  new  committee  of  revenue,  as  the  course 
and  order  of  business  required  it  should.     But 
by    the    investigation    into    Mr.  Hastings's 
money  transactions,  the  insufficiency  and  fallacy 
of  these  records  is  manifest  beyond  a  doubt. 
From  this  investigation  it  is  discovered,  that 
it  was  in  reality  a  bargain  secretly  struck  be- 
tween the  guvemour-general  and  Debi  Sing; 
and  that  the  committee  were  only  employed 
in  the  mere  official  forms.    From  the  time, 
that  Mr.  Hastings  new  modelled  the  rerenue 
system,  nothing  is  seen  in  its  true  shape.    We 
now  know,  in  spite  of  the  fallacy  of  these  re- 
cords, who  the  true  grantor  was;  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  go  a  litde  further   in  supplying 
their  defects,  and  to  inquire  a  little  concerning 
the  grantee.    This  makes  it  necessary  for  me 
to  inform  your  lordships  who  Debi  Sing  is. 

[Mr.  Burke  read  the  eommiitM^i  rteommend^' 
tion  of  Ikbi  Sing  to  the  govemour'gemrai 
andooundl:  but  the  copy  of  th$  paper  ailudid 
to  i$  wanting.] 


Here  is  a  choice,  here  is  Debi  Sing  pr*> 
sented  for  his  knowledge  in  business,  his  trust 
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and  hMitj ;  and  that  be  ii  a  perMD,  afaiost 
whom  DO  objection  can  be  made.  Thia  is 
presented  to  Mr.  Hastings,  by  him  recorded 
in  the  council  books,  and  by  him  transmitted 
to  the  court  of  directors.  Mr.  Hastings  has 
MDce  recorded,  that  he  knew  this  Debi  Sing, 
(though  he  here  publicly  authorizes  the  nomi* 
nation  of  him  to  all  that  great  body  of  trusts,) 
that  he  knew  him  to  be  a  man  completely  ca- 
pable of  the  nuMt  atrocious  iniquities,  that 
were  ever  charged  upim  man.  Debi  Sing  is 
appointed  to  all  those  great  trusts  through  the 
means  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  from  whom  he 
(Mr.  Hastings)  had  received  £.30,000  as  a 
part  of  a  bribe. 

Now  though  it  is  a  large  field,  though  it  is 
a  thing,  that,  I  must  confess,  I  feel  a  reluo- 
tance  almost  in  venturing  to  undertake,  ex- 
hausted as  I  am,  yet  such  is  the  magnitude  of 
the  affair,  such  the  evil  consequences,  that 
followed  from  a  system  of  bribery,  such  the 
horrible  consequences  of  superseding  all  the 
persons  in  office  in  the  country  to  give  it  into 
the  hands  of  Debi  Sing,  that  though  it  is  the 
public  opinion,  and  though  no  man,  that  has 
ever  heaid  the  name  of  Debi  Sing,  does  not 
know,  that  he  was  only  second  to  Gunga 
Govin  Sing,  yet  it  is  not  to  my  porpose,  un- 
lets I  prove,  that  Mr.  Hastings  knew  his 
character  at  the  very  time  he  accepts  him  as 
a  person,  against  whom  no  exception  could  be 
nade. 

It  is  necessary  to  inform  your  lordships  who 
ihis  Debi  Sing  was,  to  whom  these  great  trusts 
were  oommittedi  and  those  great  provinces 
given. 

It  may  be  thought,  and  not  unnaturally,  that 
in  this  sort  of  corrupt  and  venal  appointment  to 
high  tnist  and  office  Mr.  Hastings  has  no  other 
consideration  than  the  money  he  received. 
But  whoever  thinks  so  will  be  deceived. 
Mr.  Hastings  was  very  (ar  from  indifferent  to 
the  character  of  the  persons  he  dealt  with.  On 
the  contrary,  he  made  a  most  careful  selec- 
tion ;  he  had  a  very  scrupulous  regard  to  the 
aptitude  of  the  men  for  the  purposes,  for  which 
he  empbyed  them ;  and  was  much  guided  by 
his  experience  of  their  conduct  in  those  offices, 
which  had  been  sold  to  them  upon  former  oc* 
casions. 

Except  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  (whom,  as 
justice  required,  Mr.  Hastings  distinguished 
by  tiie  highest  marks  of  his  confidence,)  there 
was  not  a  man  in  Bengal,  perhaps  not  upon 
earth,  a  match  for  this  Debi  Sing.  He  was 
not  an  unknown  subject  ;  not  one  rashly  taken 
ap  as  an  expenment.  He  was  a  tried  man  ; 
aiid  if  there  had  been  one  more  desperately 


and  abandonedly  cormpt,  mora  wUdly  Hid 
flagitiously  oppressive,  to  be  found  unemploy* 
ed  in  India,  large  as  his  offers  were,  Mr. 
Hastings  would  not  have  taken  thia  money 
from  Debi  Sing. 

Debi  Sing  was  one  of  those,  who  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  English  power  in  Bengal 
attached  himself  to  those  natives,  who  then 
stood  high  in  office.  He  courted  Mahomed 
Reza  Kh4n,  a  Mussulman  of  the  highest  rank, 
of  tiie  tribe  of  Koreish,  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned,  then  at  the  head  of  the  rerenue, 
and  now  at  the  head  of  the  criminal  justice  of 
Bengal,  with  all  the  supple  assiduity,  of  which 
those,  who  possess  no  valuable  art  or  useiui 
talent,  are  commonly  complete  masters.  Poa- 
•essing  large  funds  acquired  by  bin  apprentice- 
ship and  novitiate  in  the  lowi^^t  frauds,  he  was 
enabled  to  lend  to  this  then  powerful  man,  in 
the  several  emergencies  of  his  variable  fortune, 
very  large  sums  of  money.  This  great  nnan 
had  been  brought  down  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
tmder  the  orders  of  the  court  of  directors,  upon 
a  cruel  charge  to  Calcutta.  He  was  accuned 
of  many  crimes,  and  acquitted  £.220,000  in 
debt.  That  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  he  was  a 
great  debtor,  he  ceasc^i  to  be  a  great  criminal. 

Debi  Sing  obtained  by  his  services  no  alight 
influence  over  Mahomed  Reza  Khdn,  a  per- 
son of  a  character  very  different  from  hia. 

From  that  connection  he  wais  appointed  to 
the  farm  of  the  revenue,  and  inclusively  of  tha 
government  of  Pumea,  a  province  of  very 
great  extent,  and  then  in  a  state  of  no  incon- 
siderable opulence.  In  this  oflice  he  exerted 
his  talents  with  so  much  vigour  and  industry, 
that  in  a  very  short  time  the  province  was  ha[lf 
depopulated,  and  totally  ruined. 

The  farm,  on  the  expiration  of  hb  lease, 
was  taken  by  a  set  of  adventurers  in  this  kind 
of  traffic  from  Calcutta.  But  when  the  new 
undertakers  came  to  survey  tlie  object  of  their 
future  operations,  and  future  profits,  they  were 
so  shocked  at  the  hideotis  and  squalid  scenes 
of  misery  and  desolation,  that  glared  upon 
them  in  every  quarter,  that  they  instantly  fled 
out  of  the  country,  and  thought  thentselves  but 
too  happy  to  bo  permitted,  on  the  payment  of 
a  penalty  of  twelve  thousands  pounds,  to  be 
released  from  their  engagements. 

To  give  in  a  few  words  as  clear  an  idea,  as 
I  am  able  to  give,  of  the  immense  volume, 
which  might  be  composed  of  the  vexations, 
riolence,  and  rapine  of  that  tyrannical  admi- 
nistration, the  territorial  revenue  of  Pumea, 
which  had  been  let  to  Debi  Sing  at  the  rate  of 
£.160,000  sterling  a  year,  was  with  difficulty 
leased  fur  a  yearly  sum  under  £.90,000,  and 
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with  an  rii^Mir  of  azaction  producad  in  effect 
little  more  than  £.60,000,  falling  greatly  below 
one  half  of  Its  original  estimate. — So  entirely 
did  the  adininiatration  of  £>ebi  Sing  exhaust 
all  the  resources  of  the  province  ;  so  totally 
did  his  baleful  influence  blast  the  very  hopo 
and  spring  of  all  future  revenue. 

The  administration  of  Debi  Sing  was  too 
notoriously  destructive  not  to  cause  a  general 
clamour.  It  was  impossible,  that  it  should  be 
passed  over  without  animadversion.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  month  of  September  1772,  Mr. 
Hastings  then  at  the  head  of  the  committee  of 
circuit  removed  him  for  mal-administration ; 
and  he  has  since  publicly  declared  on  record, 
that  he  knew  him  to  be  capable  of  all  the  most 
horrid  and  atrocious  crimes,  that  can  be  in>- 
puted  to  man. 

This  brand,  however,  was  only  a  mark  for 
Mr.  Hastings  to  find  him  out  hereafter  in  the 
crowd ;  to  identify  him  for  his  own ;  and  to  call 
him  forth  into  action,  when  his  virtues  should 
bo  sufficiently  matured  for  the  services,  in 
which  he  afterwards  employed  him  through 
his  instruments  Mr.  Anderson  and  Gunga 
Covin  Sing.  lu  the  mean  time  he  left  Debi 
Sing  to  the  direction  of  his  own  good  genius. 

Debi  Sing  was  stigmatized  in  the  company*! 
records,  his  reputation  was  gone,  but  his  funds 
were  safe.  In  the  arrangement  made  by  Mr. 
Hastings  in  the  year  1773,  by  which  provin- 
cial councils  were  formed,  Debi  Sing  became 
deputy  steward,  or  secretary,  (soon  in  effect 
and  influence  principal  steward)  to  the  pro- 
vincial council  of  Moorshedabad,  the  seat  of 
the  old  government,  and  the  6rst  province  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  to  his  charge  were  commit- 
ted various  extensive  and  populous  provinces, 
yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  120  lacks  of  ru- 
pees, or  £.1,500,000.  This  division  of  pro- 
vincial council  included  Rungpore,  Edrackpore, 
and  others,  where  he  obtained  such  a  know- 
ledge of  their  resources,  as  subsequently  to  get 
possession  of  thenk 

Debi  Sing  found  this  administration  com- 
posed mostly  of  young  men,  dissipated  and 
fund  of  pleasure,  as  is  usual  at  that  time  of 
life ;  but  desirous  of  reconciling  those  pleasures^ 
which  usually  consume  wealth,  with  the  means 
of  making  a  great  and  speedy  fortune ;  at  ooco 
eager  candidates  for  opulence,  and  perfect  no- 
vices in  all  the  roads,  that  lead  to  it.  Debi 
Sing  commiserated  their  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience, and  took  upon  him  to  be  their  guide. 

There  is  a  revenue  in  that  country,  raised  by 
a  tax  more  productive  than  Uudable.  It  ia 
an  imposition  on  public  prostitutes,  a  duty 
upon  the   sociaties  of  dancing  girls;  tboaa 


aaminariea,   firom   which  Mr.  Haatingt  baa 
selected  an   administrator  of  justice  and  go- 
vemour  of  kingdoms.    Debi  Sing  thought  it 
expedient  to  farm  this  tax;  not  only  because 
he  neglected  no  sort  of  gain,  but  became  he 
regarded  it  as  no  contemptible  means  of  power 
and  influence.    Accordingly,  in  plain  terms, 
he  opened  a  legal  brothel,  out  of  which  ha 
carefully  reserved  (you  may  be  sure)  the  very 
flower  of  his  collection  for  the  entertainment 
of  his  young  superiours  ;  ladies  recommended 
not  only  by  personal  merit,  but  according  to 
the   eastern  custom,  by  sweet  and  enticing 
names,  which  he  had  given  them.    For,  if 
they  were  to  be  translated,  they  would  sound, 
— Riches  of  my  Life;  Wealth  of  my  Soul; 
Treasure  of  Perfection ;  Diamond  of  Splen- 
dour ;  Pearl  of  Price ;  Ruby  of  Pure  Blood,  and 
other  metaphorical  descriptions,  that,  calling 
up  dissonant  passions  to  enhance  the  value  of 
the  general  harmony,  heightened  the  attrac- 
tions of  love  with  the  allurements  of  avarice. 
A  moving  seraglio  of  these  ladies  always  at- 
tended his  progress,  and  were  always  brought 
to  the  splendid  and  muhiplied  entertainments, 
with  which  he  regaled  his  council.    In  these 
festivities,  whilst  his  guests  were  engaged  with 
the  seductions  of  beauty,  the  intoxications  of 
the  most  delicious  wines  of  France,  and  the 
voluptuous  vapour  of  |>erfumed  India  smoke, 
imiting  the  vivid  satisfaction i  of  Europe  with 
the  torpid  blandishments  of  Asia,  tlie  great 
magician  himself,  chasfe  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
soluteness, sober  in  the  centre  of  debauch, 
vigilant  in  the  lap  of  negligence  and  oblivion, 
attended  with  an  eagle's  eye  the  moment  for 
thrusting  in  business,  and  at  such  times  was 
able  to  carry  without  difficulty  points  of  shame- 
ful enormity,  which  at  other  hours  he  would 
not  so  much  as  have  dared  to  mention  to  his 
employers,  young  men  rather  careless  and  in- 
experienced than  intentionally  corrupt.    Not 
satisfied  with  being  pander  to  their  pJeasurea, 
he   anticipated,  and  was   purveyor  to,  their 
wants,  and  supplied  them  with  a  constant  oom- 
roand  of  money ;  and  by  these  means  ha  reign- 
ed with  an  uncontrouUed  dominion  over  the 
province  and  over  its  govemours. 

For  you  are  to  understand,  that  in  many 
things  we  are  very  much  misinformed  with  re* 
gard  to  the  true  seal  of  power  in  India.  Whilst 
we  were  proudly  calling  India  a  British  go- 
vernment, it  was  in  substance  a  govemmeat 
of  the  lowest,  basest,  and  moat  flagitious  of  the 
native  rabble  ;  to  whom  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  English,  who  figured  in  employment  and 
station,  had  from  their  earliest  youth  basQ 
slaves  and  ioatruoiaata.    Banyans  had  aotici- 
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pfttad  the  period  of  their  power  in  premature 
•druicet  of  money ;  and  have  ever  after  ob- 
tained the  entire  dominion  over  their  nominal 
maaters. 

By  these  various  ways  and  means  Debi  Sing 
contrived  to  add  job  to  job,  employment  to  em- 
ployment, and  to  hold,  besides  the  farms  of 
two  very  considerable  districts,  various  trusts 
in  the  revenue  ;  sometimes  openly  appearing ; 
■ometimes  hid  two  or  three  deep  in  false 
names ;  emerging  into  light,  or  shrouding 
himself  in  darkness,  as  successful,  or  defeated 
crimes  rendered  him  bold  or  cautious.  Every 
one  of  these  trusts  was  marked  with  its  own 
fraud  ;  and  for  one  of  those  frauds  committed  by 
him  in  another  name,  by  which  he  became 
deeply  in  balance  to  the  revenue,  he  was  pub- 
licly whipped  by  pmry. 

All  this  while  Mr.  Hastings  kept  his  eye 
upon  him,  and  attended  to  his  progress.     But, 
as  he  rose  in  Mr.  Hastings's  opinion,  he  fell  in 
that  of  his  immediate  employers.    By  degrees, 
as  reason  prevailed,  and  the  fumes  of  plea- 
sure evaporated,  the  provincial  council  emerged 
from  their  first  dependence;  and,  finding  nothing 
but  infamy  attending  the  councils  and  services 
of  such  a  man,  resohred  to  dismiss  him.     In 
this  strait,  and  crisis  of  his  power,  the  artist 
turned  himself  into  all  shapes.     He    offered 
great  sums  individually  ;  he  offered  them  col- 
lectively ;  and  at  last  put  a  carte  blanche  on 
the  table— All  to  no  purpose  !  What  are  you 
stones  ? — Have  I  not  men  to  deal  with  ? — 
Will  flesh  and  blood  refuse  me  ? 

When  Debi  Sing  found,  that  the  council 
had  entirely  escaped,  and  were  proof  against 
his  offers,  he  left  tliem  with  a  sullen  and  me- 
nacing silence.  He  applied  where  he  had 
good  intelligence,  that  these  offers  would  be 
well  received ;  and  that  he  should  at  onco  be 
revenged  of  the  council,  and  obtain  all  the 
ends,  which  through  them  he  had  sought  in 
vain. 

Without  hesitation  or  scruple  Mr.  Hastings 
■old  a  set  of  innocent  officers  ;  sold  his  fellow 
servants  of  the   company,   entitled  by  every 
duty  to  his  protection  ;  sold  English  subjects, 
recommended  by  every  tie  of  national  sym- 
pathy ;  sold  the  honour  of  the  British  govern- 
ment itself;  without  charge,  without  complaint, 
without  allegation  of  crime  in  conduct,  or  of 
insufficiency  in  talents;  he  sold  them  to  the 
most  known  and  abandoned  character,  which 
the   rank  servitude  of  that  clime  produces. 
For  him,  he  entirely  broke  and  quashed  the 
council  oTMoorshedabad,  which  had  been  the 
settled  government  for  twelve  years,  (a  long 
period  in  the  changeful  history  of  India,)  at  a 


time  too  when  it  bad  acquired  a  graat  dsgrss 
of  consistency,  an  official  experience,  a  know- 
ledge and  habit  of  business,  and  was  making 
full  amends  for  early  errours. 

For  now  Mr.  Hastings,  having  buried  Colo- 
nel Monson  and  General  Clavertng,  and  hav- 
ing shaken  off  Mr.  Francis,  who  retired  half 
dead  from  office,  began  at  length  to  respire  ;  he 
found  elbow  room  once  more  to  display  his 
genuine  nature  and  disposition,  and  to  make 
amends  in  a  riot  and  debauch  of  peculation 
for  the  forced  abstinence,  to  which  he  was 
reduced  during  the  usurped  dominion  of  bo> 
nour  and  integrity. 

It  was  not  enough,  that  the  English  were 
thus  sacrificed  to  the  revenge  of  Debi  Sing.  It 
was  necessary  to  deliver  over  the  natives  to 
his  avarice.  By  the  intervention  of  bribe  bro- 
kerage he  united  the  two  great  rivals  in  ini- 
quity, who  before  from  an  emulation  of  crimes 
were  enemies  to  each  other,  Gunga  Govin 
Sing,  and  Debi  Sing.  He  negotiated  the 
bribe  and  the  farm  of  the  latter  through  the 
former ;  and  Debi  Sing  was  invested  in  farm 
for  two  years  with  the  three  province  of 
Dinagepore,  Edrackpore,  and  Rungpore  ;  lei^ 
ritories,  making  together  a  tract  of  land  stipe- 
rioiir  in  dimensions  \o  the  northern  counties 
of  England ,  Yorkshire  included. 

To  prevent  any  thing,  which  might   prove 
an  obstacle  m  the  full  swing  of  his  genius,  he 
removed   all  the  restraints,  which    had   been 
framed  to  give  and  ostensible  credit,  to  give 
some  show  of  official  order,  to  the  plans  of 
revenue  administration  framed  from    tinne  to 
time  in  Bengal.     An  officer,  called  a  dewan, 
had  been  established   in   the   provinces,  ex- 
pressly as  a  check  on  the  person  who  should 
act  as  farmer- general.     This  office  he  confer- 
red along  with  that  of  fanner-general  on  Debi 
Sing,  in  order  that  Debi  might  become  an  e^ 
fecttial  check  upon  Sing ;  aiid  thus  these  pn^ 
vinccs,  without  inspection,  without  controul, 
without  law,   and  without  magistrates,  were 
delivered  over  by  Mr.  Hastings,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  to  the  discretion  of  the  man,  whom 
he   had  before  recorded  as  the    destroyer  of 
Pumea  ;  and  capable  of  every  the  most  atro- 
cious wickedness,  that  could  be   imputed   to 
man. 

Fatally  for  the  natives  of  India,  every  wiW 
project  and  every  corrupt  sale  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  those,  whose  example  he  followed,  is  co* 
vered  with  a  pretended  increase  of  revenue  to 
the  company.  Mr.  Hastings  would  not  pocket 
his  bribe  of  £.40,000  for  himself  without  let- 
ting the  company  in  as  a  sharer  and  accom- 
plice.   For  the  province  of  Rungp<M'e,  the  ob- 
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ject,  to  whidi  I  memn  in  this  instance  to  ooo- 
fine  your  attention,  i£.7,000  a  year  was  added. 
But  lest  this  avowed  increase  of  rent  should 
seem  to  lead  to  op[>res8ion,  great  and  religious 
care  was  taken  in  the  covenant,  so  stipulated 
with  Debi  Sing,  that  Otia  increase  should  not 
arise  from  any  additional  assessment  whatso- 
ever on  the  country,  but  solely  from  improve- 
ments in  the  cultivation,  and  the  encourageroeat 
to  be  given  to  the  landholder  and  husbandman. 
But  as  Mr.  Hastings's  bribe,  of  a  far  greater 
sum,  was  not  guarded  by  any  such  provision, 
it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  donor  in  what 
manner  he  was  to  indemnify  himself  for  it. 

Debi  Sing  fixed  the  seat  of  his  authority  at 
Dinagepore,  where  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  he 
did  not  lose  a  moment  in  doing  his  duty.  If 
Mr.  Hastings  can  forget  his  covenant,  you  may 
easily  believe,  that  Debi  Sing  had  not  a  more 
correct  memory ;  and,  accordingly,  as  soon  as 
he  came  into  the  province,  he  instantly  broke 
every  covenant,  which  he  had  entered  into, 
as  a  restraint  on  his  avarice,  rapacity  and  ty- 
ranny ;  which,  from  the  highest  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  to  the  lowest  husbandman,  were 
afterwards  exercised,  with  a  stem  and  unre- 
lenting impartiality,  upon  the  whole  people. 
For  notwithstanding  the  province  before  Eiebi 
Sing's  lease  was,  from  various  causes,  in  a 
state  of  declension,  and  in  balance  for  the  re- 
venue of  the  preceding  year,  at  his  very  first 
entrance  into  office  he  forced  from  the  zemin- 
dars or  landed  gentry  an  enormous  increase  of 
their  tribute.  Tbey  refused  compliance.  On 
this  refusal  he  threw  the  whole  budy  of  zemin- 
dars into  prbon  *,  and  thus  in  bonds  and  fetters 
compelled  them  to  sign  their  own  ruin  by  an 
increase  of  rent,  which  they  knew  they  couki 
never  realize. 

Having  thus  gotten  them  under,  he  added 
exaction  to  exaction,  so  that  every  day  an- 
nounced some  new  and  varied  dentand ;  until 
exhausted  by  these  oppressions  they  were 
brought  to  the  extremity,  to  which  he  meant 
to  drive  them,  the  sale  of  their  lands. 

The  Unds  held  by  the  zemindars  of  that 
country  are  of  many  descriptions.  The  first 
and  most  general  are  those,  that  pay  revenue. 
The  others  are  of  the  nature  of  deroeaie 
lands,  which  are  free  and  pay  no  rent  to  go- 
vernment. The  latter  are  for  the  immediate 
support  of  the  zemindars  and  their  families, 
as  from  the  former  they  derive  their  influence, 
authority,  and  the  means  of  upholding  their 
dignity.  The  lands  of  the  former  desciiptioo 
were  immediately  attached,  sequestered  and 
sold  ibr  the  most  trifling  consideration.  The 
rent-free  lands,  the  best  and  richeti  landi  of 


the  whole  province  were  told-^old  for— what 
do  your  lordships  think '/^They  were  sold 
for  less  than  one  year's  purchase, — at  less  than 
one  year's  purchase,  at  the  most  underrated 
value ;  so  that  the  fee  simple  of  an  English 
acre  of  rent-free  land  sold  at  the  rate  of  seven 
or  eight  shillings.  Such  a  sale  on  such  term* 
strongly  indicated  the  purchaser.  And  how 
did  it  turn  out  in  fact  ?  The  purchaser  wu 
the  very  agent  and  instrument  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
Debi  Sing  himself.  He  made  the  exaction  ; 
he  forced  the  sale ;  he  reduced  the  rate ;  and 
he  became  the  purchaser  at  less  than  one  year*! 
purchase,  and  paid  with  the  very  money  whioh 
he  had  extorted  from  the  miserable  venders. 

When  he  had  thus  sold  and  seperated  thm9 
lands,  he  united  the  whole  body  of  theoii 
amounting  to  about  £.7,000  sterling  ayear  (but 
according  to  the  rate  of  money  and  living  in 
that  country  equivalent  to  a  rental  in  England 
of  £.90,000  a  year ;)  and  then  having  raised 
in  the  new  letting,  as  on  the  sale  he  had  frau- 
dulently reduced,  those  lands,  he  reserved 
them  as  an  estate  for  himself,  or  to  whomso- 
ever resembling  hintself  Mr.  Hastings  should 
order  them  to  be  disposed. 

The  lands,  thus  sold  for  next  to  nothing, 
led  of  course  the  late  landholder  still  in  debL 
The  failure  of  fund,  the  rigorous  exaction  of 
debt,  and  the  multiplication  of  new  arbitrary 
taxes  next  carried  oflf  the  goods.  There  is  a 
circumstanco  attending  this  business,  which 
will  call  for  your  lordships'  pity.  Most  of 
the  landholders  or  zemindars  in  that  country 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  women.  The  sex 
there  is  in  a  state  certainly  resembling  impri- 
sonment, but  gtiarded  as  a  sacred  treasure 
with  all  possible  attention  and  respecL  Nooo 
of  the  coarse  male  hands  of  tlie  law  can  reach 
them ;  but  they  have  a  custom,  very  cautiously 
used  in  all  good  governments  there  of  employ- 
ing female  bailifls,  or  sergeants,  in  the  ezeco- 
tiun  of  the  law,  where  that  sex  is  concerned. 
Guards,  therefore,  surrounded  the  houses ;  and 
then  female  sergeants  and  bailiffs  entered  into 
the  habitations  of  these  female  zemindars,  and 
held  their  goods  and  persons  in  executioOi 
nothing  being  lef\  but,  what  was  daily  threat- 
tened,  their  life  and  honour.  The  landhuldera, 
even  woman  of  eminent  rank  and  condition,  for 
such  the  greatest  part  of  the  zemindars  then 
were,  fled  from  the  ant  lent  scats  of  their  aiH 
cestors,  and  left  their  miserable  followers  and 
servants,  who  in  that  country  are  infinitely 
numerous,  without  protection,  and  withuot 
bread.  The  monthly  instalment  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings's bribe  was  become  due,  and  his  rapacity 
muat  be  ftd  firom  the  vitals  of  the  people. 
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,  bcfim  thair  oim  flight,  had 
Am  mortHication  to  se«  all  the  lands  assigned 
to  charitable  and  to  religious  uses,  the  humane 
and  pious  fbundaiions  of  themselves  and  their 
■Dceslors,  nuulo  to  support  infirmity  and  de- 
crepitude, to  give  feet  to  the  lame,  and  eyes  to 
Ibe  blind,  and  to  effect  which  they  had  depriv- 
ed themselves  of  many  of  the  enjoyments  (if 
life,  cruelly  sequestered  and  sold  at  the  same 
market  of  violence  and  fraud,  where  their 
demesne  possessions  and  their  goods  had  been 
before  made  away  with.  Even  the  lands  and 
fnnds  set  aside  for  their  funeral  ceremonies,  in 
which  they  hoped  to  find  an  end  to  their  mise- 
ries and  some  indemnity  of  immagination  fur  all 
the  substantial  sufferings  of  their  lives :  even 
the  very  feeble  consolations  of  death  were  by 
the  same  rigid  hand  of  tyranny,  a  tyranny 
more  consuming  than  the  funeral  pile,  more 
greedy  than  the  grave,  and  more  Inexorable 
than  death  itself,  seized  and  taken  to  make 
good  the  honour  of  corruption,  and  the  (ailh 
of  bribery  pledged  to  Mr.  Hastings  or  his 
iastrunient. 

Thus  it  (ared  with  tlie  better  and  middling 
orders  of  the  people.  Were  the  lower,  the 
more  industrious  spared? — Alas!  as  their  si- 
tuation was  far  more  helpless,  their  oppression 
was  infinitely  more  sore  and  grievous  ;  the 
exactions  yet  more  excessive,  the  demand  yet 
more  vexatious,  more  capricious,  more  arbi- 
trary. To  afTord  your  lordships  some  idea  of 
the  condition  of  those,  who  were  served  Uf»  to 
■atisfy  Mr.  Hastings's  hunger  and  thirst  for 
bribes,  I  shall  read  it  to  you  in  the  very  words 
of  the  representative  tyrant  himself.  Rajah 
Dabi  Sing.  Debt  Sing,  when  he  was  charged, 
with  a  fraudulent  sale  of  the  ornaments  of  gold 
and  silver  of  women,  who  according  to  the 
modes  of  that  country  had  starved  themselvea 
to  decorate  their  unhappy  persons,  argued  on 
the  improbability  of  this  part  of  the  charge,  in 
these  very  words : 

"  It  is  notorioufl,*'  says  he,  "  that  poverty 
generally  prevails  among  the  husbandmen  of 
Rungpore,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  parts 
of  the  country.  They  are  seldom  possessed 
of  any  property  except  at  the  lime  they  reap 
their  harvest ;  and  at  others  barely  procure 
their  subsistence.  And  this  is  the  cause,  that 
auch  numbers  of  them  were  swept  away  by 
the  famine.  Their  effects  are  only  a  little 
earthenware,  and  their  houses  only  a  handful 
of  straw  ;  the  sale  of  a  thousand  of  which 
wouU  not  perhaps  produce  twenty  shillings." 

These  were  the  opulent  people,  from  whose 
■opcrffuities  Mr.  Hastings  was  to  obtain  a  gift 
of  £40.000  over  and  above  a  large  increase  of 


rent,  over  and  above  the  wftiw,  by  w|^ 
the  farmer  nmat  reimburse  himaelf  lor  the 
advance  of  the  money,  by  which  he  must  oIk 
tain  the  natural  pro6t  of  the  farm,  an  well  ma 
supply  the  peculiuni  of  his  own  avarice. 

Therefore  your  lordships  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  consequences.  AU  this  UBhap> 
py  race  of  little  farmers,  and  tillers  of  the 
soil,  were  driven  like  a  herd  of  cattle  bjr  bis 
extortioners,  and  compelled  by  imprisonmmlBy 
by  fetters,  and  by  cruel  whippings,  to  engage 
for  more  than  the  whole  of  their  substance  or 
possible  acquisition. 

Over  and  above  this  there  was  no  mode  of 
extortion,  which  the  inventive  imagioatioo  of 
rapacity  could  contrive,  that  was  not  contrived 
and  was  not  put  in  practice.  On  its  own  day 
your  k)rdshtps  will  hear  with  astonishment, 
detestation  and  horrour,  the  detail  of  the^ 
tyrannous  inventions  ;  and  it  will  appear,  that 
the  aggregate  of  these  superaded  dcstiands 
amounted  to  as  great  a  sum  as  the  whole  of  the 
compulsory  rent,  on  which  they  were  piled. 

The  country  being  in  many  parts  IcA 
wholly  waHte,  and  in  all  parts  considerably 
depopulated  by  the  first  rigorous,  the  fiill  rate 
of  the  district  was  exacted  from  the  miserable 
survivors.  Their  burdens  were  increased,  as 
their  fellow  labourers,  to  whose  joint  efforts 
they  were  to  owe  the  means  of  payment, 
diminished.  Driven  to  make  payments,  be- 
yond all  possible  cakulaiion,  previous  to  re- 
ceipts and  above  their  nneans,  in  a  very  short 
time  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  usurers. 

The  usurers,  who  under  such  a  govemm«mt 
held  their  own  funds  by  a  precaiious  tenure, 
and  were  to  lend  to  those,  whose  substance 
was  still  moie  precarious,  (to  the  natural 
hardness  and  austerity  of  that  race  of  men) 
had  additional  motives  to  extortion,  and  made 
their  terms  accordingly.  And  what  were  the 
terms  these  poor  people  were  obliged  to  con- 
sent to,  to  answer  the  bribes  and  peshcush 
paid  to  Mr.  Hastings  ?  five,  ten,  twenty,  forty 
per  cent  ?  No  !  at  an  interest  of  six  hundred 
per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  by  the  day !  A  til- 
ler of  land  to  pay  six  hundred  per  cent,  to  dis- 
charge the  demainds  of  government !  What  ex- 
haustless  fund  of  opulence  could  supply  this 
destructive  resource  of  wretchedness  and  mi- 
sery ?  Accordingly,  the  husbandman  ground 
to  powder  between  the  usurer  below  and  the  op- 
pressour  above,  the  whole  crop  of  the  country 
was  forced  at  once  to  market ;  and  the  market 
glutted,  overcharged  and  suffocated,  the  price 
of  grain  fell  to  the  fifth  part  of  its  usual  value. 
The  crop  was  then  gone,  but  the  debt  remained. 
An  universal  trc$asury  extent,  and  process  of 
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Mracatien,  fellowsd  on  tha  catdo  and  stock, 
ami  was  enforced,  with  more  or  lees  rigour, 
in  every  quarter.  We  have  it  in  evidence, 
that  in  those  sakM  five  cowi  were  sold  lor  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  nhillinga.  All  other 
things  were  depreciated  in  the  eame  propor- 
tion. The  sale  of  the  instruments  of  husban- 
dry succeeded  to  that  of  the  com  and  stock. 
Instances  there  are,  where,  all  other  things 
failing,  the  farmers  were  dragged  from  the 
court  to  their  houses,  in  order  to  see  them 
first  plundered,  and  then  burnt  down  before 
their  faces.  It  was  not  a  rigorous  ccdlectioii 
of  revenue,  it  was  a  savage  war  made  upon 
the  country. 

The  peasants  were  left  little  else  than  their 
(aroilies  and  their  bodies.  The  families  were 
disposed  of.  It  is  a  known  observation,  that 
those,  who  have  the  fewest  of  all  other  worldly 
enjoyments,  are  the  most  tenderly  attached  to 
their  children  and  wives.  The  most  tender  of 
parents  sold  their  children  at  market.  The 
most  fondly  jealous  of  husbands  sold  tlieir 
wives.  The  tyranny  of  Mr.  Hastings  extiin 
guished  every  sentiment  of  father,  son,  br»> 
tber,  and  huri>and ! 

I  come  now  to  the  last  stage  of  their  miseriea; 
every  thing  visible  and  vendible  was  seised 
and  soM.    Nothing  but  the  bodies  remained. 

It  is  the  nature  of  tyranny  and  rapacity 
never  to  learn  moderation  from  the  ill  suooeet 
of  first  oppressions ;  on  the  contrary,  all  op> 
pressours,  all  men  thinking  highly  of  the  me- 
thods dictated  by  their  nature,  attribute  the 
frustration  of  their  desires  to  the  want  of 
sufficient  rigour.  Then  they  redouble  the 
efforts  of  their  impotent  cnielty ;  which  produ- 
cing, as  they  must  ever  produce,  new  JisafH 
pointmcnts,  they  grow  irritated  against  the 
objects  of  their  rapacity  ;  and  then  rage,  fjry 
and  malice,  (implacable  because  unprovoked) 
recruiting  and  reinforcing  their  avarice,  their 
yioes  are  no  longer  human.  From  cruel  men 
they  are  transformed  into  savage  beasts,  with 
no  other  vestiges  of  reason  lefl  but  what  serves 
to  furnish  the  inventions  and  refinements  of 
ferocious  subtlety  (or  purposes,  of  which  beasts 
are  incapable,  and  at  which  fiends  would 
blush. 

Debi  Sing  and  his  instnmients  suspected, 
and  in  a  few  cases  they  suspected  justly,  that 
the  country  people  ha!d  pinrloined  OxMn  their 
own  estate?,  and  had  hidden  in  seereC  places 
in  the  circumjacent  deserts,  some  small  re- 
serve of  their  own  grain  to  maintain  them- 
selves during  the  unproductive  UMnths  of  the 
jrear,  and  to  leave  some  hope  for  a  future  sea- 
son.   But  the  tmder  tyrants  knew,  that  the 


demawdsof  Mr.  HneUngi  ^sawM  idmif  aeyUa 
lor  delay,  much  leas  tor  subtraction  ef  hit 
bribe,  and  that  he  wodd  not  abate  a  shilling 
of  it  to  the  wanta  of  the  whole  human  race. 
These  hoards,  real  or  supposed,  not  being  die* 
covered  by  menaces  and  imprieonment,  they 
fell  upon  the  last  resoarce,  the  naked  bodies 
of  the  people.     And  here,  my  lords,  began 
such  a  scene  ef  cruelties  and  tortures,  as  I 
believe  no  history  has  ever  presented  to  the 
indignation  of  the  world ;  auoh  aa  I  aas  aure,  in 
the  roost  barbarous  ages,  no  politic  tyranny, 
no  (anatic  persecution  has  ever  yet  exceeded. 
Mr.  Pateraon,  the  oommiaooner  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  alate  of  the  country,  makes 
his  own  apology  and  mine  lor  opening  this 
scene  of  horrours  to  you  in   the   foUowing 
words :  "  That  the  punishments,  inflicted  upon 
ihn  ryotts  both  of  Rungpore  and  I^nagepore  for 
uon-payment,  were  in  many  instances  of  such 
a  nature,  that  I  wouki  rather  wish  to  draw  a 
veil  over  them,  than  ahock  your  feelinga  by  the 
detail.  But  that  however  cUsagreeable  the  taak 
nay  be  to  myself,  it  is  abaelutely  neceaaary 
lor  the  aake  of  justice,  humanity,  and  the 
honour  of  government   that  they  ahould  be 
exposed,  to  be  prevented  in  future." 

My  lorda,   they  began  by  winding  oorda 
round  the  fingers  of  the  unhappy  fireeholderaof 
those  provinces,  until  they  dung  to  and  were 
almost  incorporated  with  one  another ;  and  then 
Ihey  hammered  wedges  of  iron  between  them, 
nntil,  regardless  of  the  cries  of  the  suflTerera, 
they  had  bruiaed  to  piecea  and  ibr  ever  crip- 
pled those  poor,  honeat,  innocent,  laborious 
hands,  whidi  had  never  been  raised  to  their 
mouths,  but  with  a  penurious  and  scanty  pro- 
port  ion  of  the  fniits  of  their  own  soil ;  but  those 
fruits(deoied  to  the  wants  of  their  own  children) 
have  for  more  than  fifteen  years  past  fiimialH 
ed  the  investment  for  our  trade  with  China, 
and  been  sent  annually  out,  and  without  re- 
eompense,  to  purchase   for  us  that  delicate 
meal,  with  which  your  lordships,  and  aU  this 
auditory,  and  all  this  country  have  begun  every 
day  (or  these  fifteen  years  at  their  expense. 
To  those  beneficent  tiands,  that   labour  Ibr 
our  benefit,  the  return  of  the  British  govern- 
ment has  been  oords,  and  hammers,  and  wed- 
f  ea.  But  there  ia  a  place  where  theae  erippled 
and  diaabled   hands  will  act  with  reaiaUaas 
power.    What  is  it,  that  they  will  not  puU 
down,  when  they  are  lifted  to  heaven  againal 
their  oppreaeours  ?  Then  what  can  withstand 
such  hands  ?     Can  the  power,  that  crushed 
and  destroyed  them  ?   PoweHul  ui  prayer,  1st 
us  at  least  deprecate,  and  thus  endeavour  to 
Bscure  ourselves  firon,  tho  TsngeMoe,  n^uiali 
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tad  disabled  hands  may  pull  toeztrmct  aoaiekmnfiroaitbe 
^•wn  apoQ  US.    My  lords,  it  is  an  awful  coo-  pamion  and   courag«   not  subdued  in  tfioae, 
tideralioii.    Let  us  think  of  it.  who  had  reason  to  fear,  that  their  own  turn 
But  to  pursue  this  melancholy  but  necessary  of  torment  would  be  next,  that  they  should  suo- 
dstaiL    I  am  next  to  open  to  your  lordships,  ceed  them  in  the  same  punishment,  and  that 
what  I  am  hereafter  to  prove,  that  the  most  their  rery  humanity,  bein^  taken  as  a  proof 
substantial  and  leading  yeomen,  the  responsible  of  their  wealth,  would  subject  them  (as  it  did 
fcrmers,  the  parochial  ma^trates,  and  chiefs  in  nuuiy  cases  subject  them)  to  the  same  in- 
of  Tillages,  were  tied  two  and  two  by  the  legs  human  tortures.    After  this  circuit  of  the  day 
together ;  and  their  tormentors,  throwing  them  through  their  plundered  and  ruined  villages, 
with  their  heads  downwards  over  a  bar,  beat  they   were  remanded  at  night   to  the   same 
them  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  with  ratans,  until  prison;  whipped,  as  before,  at  their  return  to 
the  nails  fell  from  the  toes ;  and  then  attack-  the  dungeon  ;  and  at  morning  whipped  at  their 
ing  them  at  their  heads,  as  they  hung  down-  leaving  it;    and   then  sent  as  before  to  pur- 
ward,  as  before  at  their  feet,  they  heal  them  chase,  by  begging  in  the  day,  the  reiteration 
with   sticks  and  other   instruments  of  blind  of  the  torture  m  Uie  night.    JDays  of  menace, 
fiiry,  until  the  blood  gushed  out  at  their  eyes,  insult  and  extortion  ; — nights  of  bolts,  fetters, 
mouths,  and  noses.  and  flagellation  succeeded  to  each  other  in  tha 
Not  thinking,  that  the  ordinary  whips   and  same  round,  and  for  a  long  time  nMde  upall  tha 
cudgels,  even  so  administered,  were  sufficient,  vicissitude  of  life  to  these  miserable  people. 
to  others  (and  often  also  to  the  same,  who         But  there  are  persons,  whose  (brtitude  could 
had  suffered  as  I  have  stated)  they  applied,  bear  their  own  suffering  ;  there  are  men,  who 
instead  of  ratan   and  bamboo,  whips  made  are  hardened  by  their  very  pains  ;  and  the 
of  the  branches  of  the  bale  tree  ;  a  tree  full  mind,  strengthened  even  by  the  lonneDls  oC 
of  sharp  and  strong  thorns,  which  tear  the  skin  the  body,  rises  with  a  strong  defiance  acaiosi 
and  lacerate  the  flesh  far  worse  than  ordinary  its  oppressour.    They  were  assaulted  on  tho 
scourges.  side  of  their  sympathy.    Chiklren  were  sooor- 
For  others,  exploring  with  a  seardiing  and  ged  almost  to  death  in  the  presence  of  their 
inquisitive  malice,  stimulated  by  an  insatiate  parents.     This  was  not  enoug;h.    The  son  and 
rapacity,  all  the  devious  paths  of  nature  for  father  were  bound  cloee  together,  face  to  iace^ 
v^faatever   is  most   unfriendly  to    man,  they  and  body  to  body,  and  in  that  situation  cruelly 
maderodsuf  a  plant  highly  caustic  and  poison-  lashed  together,  so  that  the  blow,  which  es- 
ous,  called  bnehettea,  every  wound  of  which  caped  the  father,  fell  upon  the  son,  and  tho 
festers  and  gangrenes,  adds  double  and  treble  blow,  which  missed  the  son,  wound  over  tho 
to  the  present  torture,  leaves  a  crust  of  leprous  back  of  the  parent.     The  circumstances  wero 
sores  upon  the  body,  and  oflen  ends  in  the  de-  combined  by  so  subtle  a  cruelty,  that  evety 
struction  of  life  itself.  stroke,  which  did  not  excruciate  tha  sense» 
At  night,  these  poor  innocent  sufferers,  these  should  wound  and  lacerate  the  sentiments  and 
martyrs  of  avarice  and  extortion,  were  brought  affections  of  nature. 

into  dungeons ;  and  in  the  season  when  nature        On  the  same  principle,  and  for  the  soma 

takes  refuge  in  insensbility  from  all  the  mise-  ends,  virgins,  who  had  never  seen  the  sun^ 

ries  and  cares,  which  wait  on  life,  they  were  were  dragged  from  the  inmost  sanctuaries  oC 

three  times  scourged,  and  made  to  reckon  the  their  houses;  and  in  the  open  court  of  justice, 

watches  of  the  night  by  periods  and  intervals  in  the  very  place  where  security   was  to  bo 

of  torment.     They  were  then  led  out  in  the  sought  against  all  wrong  and  all  violence,  (but 

■svere  depth  of  winter,  which  there  at  certain  where  no  judge  or  lawful  magistrate  had  loo^ 

■easoos  would  be  severe  to  any,   to  the  In-  sat,  but  in  their  place  the  ruffians  and  hang- 

dians  is  most  severe  and  almost  intolerable, —  men  of  Warren  Hastings  occupied  the  bench,) 

they  were  led  out  before  break  of  day,  and,  stiff  these  virgins,  vainly  invoking  heaven  and  earthy 

and  sore  as  they  were  with  the  bruises  and  in  the  presence  of  their  parents,  and  whilst 

wounds  of  the  night,  were  plunged  into  water;  their  shrieks  were  mingled  with  the  indig- 

and  whilst  their  jaws  clung  together  with  the  nant  cries  and  groans  of  all  the  people,  publicly 

ooM,  and  their  bodies  were  rendereil  infinitly  were  violated  by  the  lowest  and  wickedest  <k 

more  sensible,  the  blows  and  stripes  were  re-  the  human  race.    Wives  were  torn  from  tho 

Bowed  upon  their  backs  ;  and  then,  delivering  arms  of  their  husbands,  and  suffered  the  samo 

them  over  to  soldiers,  they  were  sent  into  their  flagitious  wrongs,  which  were  indeed  hid  in 

Sums  and  villages  to  discover  where  a  few  the  bottoms  of  the  dungeons,  in  which  their 

handfiili  of  grain  might  be  found  concealed}  or  honour  and  their  liberty  were  buried  togethec% 
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Often  tfaay  w«r«  taken  out  of  the  refu^  of  thif 
consoling  gloom,  stripped  naked,  and  thus  ex- 
posed to  ihe  world,  and  thbn  cruelly  scourged  ; 
and  in  order  that  cruelty  might  riot  in  all  the 
circumstances,  that  melt  into  tenderness  the 
fiercest  natures,  the  nipples  of  their  breasts 
were  put  between  the  sharp  and  elastic  sides 
of  cleft  bamboos.  Here,  in  uw  hand,  is  my 
authority  ;  for  otherwise  one  would  think  it 
incredible.  But  it  did  not  end  there.  Grow- 
ing  from  crime  to  crime,  ripened  by  cruelty 
fur  cruelly,  these  fiends,  at  length  outraging 
sex,  decency,  nature,  applied  lighted  torchef 
and  slow  fire— >(I  cannot  proceed  for  shame 
and  horrour  !)  these  infernal  furies  plan- 
ted death  in  the  source  of  life,  and  where 
that  modesty,  which,  more  than  reason,  die- 
tinguishes  men  from  beast,  retires  from  the 
▼iew,  and  even  shrinks  from  the  expreesioni 
there  they  exercised  and  glutted  their  unnatu- 
ral, monstrous,  and  nefarious  cruelty,— there, 
where  the  reverence  of  nature,  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  justice,  dares  not  to  pursue,  nor  venture 
to  describe  their  practices. 

These,  my  lords,  were  suflerings,  which  wo 
feel  all  in  common,  in  India  and  in  England, 
bv  the  general  sympathy  of  our  common  na- 
ture. But  there  were  in  that  province  (sold 
to  the  tormentors  by  Mr.  Hastings,)  things 
done,  which,  from  the  peculiar  manners  of  India, 
were  even  worse  than  all  I  have  laid  before 
you  ;  as  the  dominion  of  manners,  and  the  law 
of  opinion,  contribute  more  to  their  happiness 
and  misery  than  any  thing  in  mere  sensitive 
nature  can  do. 

The  women  thus  treated  lost  their  cast. 
My  lords,  we  are  not  here  to  commend  or 
blame  the  institutions  and  prejudices  of  a 
whole  race  c^  people,  radicated  in  them  by  a 
long  succession/>f  ages,  on  which  no  reason  or 
argument,  on  which  no  vicissitudes  of  things, 
no  mixtures  of  men,  or  foreign  conquest, 
have  been  able  to  make  the  smallest  impres- 
sion. The  aboriginal  GentO  inhabitants  are 
all  dispersed  into  tribes  or  casts ;  each  cast  bom 
to  an  invariable  rank,  rights,  and  descriptions 
of  employment ;  so  that  one  cast  cannot  by 
any  means  pass  into  another.  With  the  Gen- 
tOs  certain  im|Nirities  or  disgraces,  though 
without  any  guilt  of  the  party,  infer  loss  of 
cast ;  and  when  the  highest  cast,  that  of  Brah- 
min, which  is  not  only  noble  but  sacred,  is  lost, 
the  person,  who  loses  it,  does  not  slide  down 
into  one  lower  but  reputable— he  is  wholly 
driven  from  all  honest  society.  All  the  reki- 
tioos  of  life  are  at  once  dissolved.  His  pa- 
rents are  no  longer  his  parents  ;  his  wife  is  no 
kxiger  bis  wife  ;  his  children,  no  longer  bis. 


are  no  longer  to  regard  him  ts  their  father. 
It  is  something  far  worse  than  complete  out- 
lawry, complete  attainder,  and  universal  ex- 
communication. It  is  a  pollution  even  to  toudi 
him  ;  and  if  he  to<iches  any  of  his  okl  cast, 
they  are  justified  in  putting  him  to  death. 
Contagion,  leprosy,  plague,  are  not  so  much 
shunned.  No  honest  occupation  can  be  fol- 
k>wed.  He  becomes  an  Halkhartj  if  (which 
is  rare)  he  survives  that  miserable  degradation. 

Upon  those,  whom  all  the  shocking  cata- 
logue of  tortures  1  have  mentioned  couki  not 
make  to  flinch,  one  of  the  modes  of  losing  cast 
for  Brahmins,  and  other  principal  tribes,  was 
practised.  It  was,  to  harness  a  bullock  at  tho 
court  door,  and  to  put  the  Brahmin  oo  his 
back,  and  to  lead  him  through  the  towns,  with 
drums  beating  before  him.  To  intiroidato 
others,  this  bulkxHc,  with  drvsns,  the  instru- 
ment according  to  their  ideas  of  outrage,  dis- 
grace, and  utter  loss  of  cast,  was  led  through 
the  country ;  and,  as  it  advanced,  the  country 
fled  before  it.  When  any  Brahmin  was  seis- 
ed he  was  threatened  with  this  pillory,  and  for 
the  most  part  he  submitted  in  a  moment  to 
whatever  was  ordered.  What  it  was  may  be 
thence  judged.  But  when  no  possibility  exis- 
ted of  complying  with  the  denmnd,  the  people 
by  their  cries  sometimes  prevailed  on  the  ty- 
rants to  have  it  commuted  for  crtiel  scourging, 
which  was  accepted  as  mercy.  To  some 
Brahmins  this  mercy  was  denied,  and  the  act 
of  indelible  infamy  executed.  Of  these  men 
one  came  to  the  company's  commissioner  with 
the  tale,  and  ended  with  these  melancholy 
words,-'*  I  have  suffered  this  indignity :  my 
cast  is  lost ;  my  life  is  a  burden  to  me ;  I  call 
for  justice."     He  called  in  vain. 

Your  lordships  will  not  wonder,  that  these 
monstrous  and  oppressive  demands,  exacted 
with  such  tortures,  threw  the  whole  province 
into  despair.  They  abandoned  their  crops  on 
the  ground.  The  people,  in  a  body,  woekt 
have  fled  out  of  its  confines ;  but  bands  of 
soldiers  invested  the  avenues  of  the  province, 
and,  making  a  line  of  circumvallation,  drove 
back  those  wretches,  who  sought  exile  as  a 
relief,  into  the  prison  of  their  native  soil.  Not 
suffered  to  quit  the  district,  they  fled  to  the 
many  wild  Ihidtets,  which  oppression  had  scat- 
tered through  it,  and  sought  among  the  jun- 
gles, and  dens  of  tygers,  a  refuge  from  the 
tyranny  of  Warren  Hastings.  Not  able  long 
to  exist  h<Mre,  pressed  at  once  by  wiU  beasts 
and  (amine,  the  same  despair  drove  them  back ; 
and  seeking  their  last  resource  in  arms,  the 
most  quiet,  the  roost  passive,  the  most  tiosid 
of  the  huinan  race,  rose  op  in  u  uniTeiMl  m^ 
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■wraclMtt ;  tai,  what  will  alway*  happen  in 
popular  tunnilta,  the  edTeols  of  the  fury  of  the 
people  fell  on  the  meaner  and  ■ocnetimes  the 
reluctant  instruroents  of  the  tyranny,  who  in 
several  places  were  maaeacred.  The  insur- 
rectifjo  hegan  in  Runf;)ore,  and  soon  spread 
its  fire  to  the  neighbouring  provinces,  which 
had  been  harassed  by  the  same  person  with 
the  same  oppressions.  The  English  chief  ia 
that  province  had  been  the  silent  witness,  roost 
probably  the  abettor  and  accomplice,  of  all 
these  horrours.  He  called  in  first  irregular, 
and  then  regular,  troops,  who  by  dreadful  and 
universal  mllilary  eiecuiion  got  the  better  of 
the  impotent  resbtance  of  unarmed  and  undis- 
ciplined despair.  I  am  tired  with  the  detail 
of  the  cruellies  of  peace.  I  spare  you  those 
of  a  cruel  and  inhuman  war,  and  of  the  execu- 
tions, which,  without  law  or  process,  or  even 
the  shadow  of  authority,  were  ordered  by  the 
English  revenue  chief  in  that  province. 

In  our  Indian  government,  whatever  griev- 
ance  is  borne  is  denied  to  exist ;  and  all  mute 
despair,  and  sullen  patience,  is  construed  into 
content  and  satisfaction.  But  this  general  in- 
surrection, which  at  every  moment  threatened 
to  blaze  out  afresh,  and  to  involve  all  the  pro- 
vinces in  its  flames,  rent  in  pieces  that  veil  of 
fraud  and  mystery,  that  covers  all  the  miseries 
of  all  the  provinces.  Calcutta  rung  with  it ; 
and  it  was  feared  it  would  go  to  England.  The 
English  chief  in  the  province,  Mr.  Goodlad, 
represented  it  to  Mr.  Hastings's  revenue  com- 
mittee to  be  (what  it  was)  the  greatest  and 
most  serious  disturbance,  that  ever  happened  in 
Bengal.  But,  good  easy  nnan,  he  was  utterly 
unable  to  guess  to  what  cause  it  was  to  be 
attributed.  He  thought  there  was  some  irre- 
gularity in  the  collection;  but  on  the  whole 
judged,  that  it  had  little  other  cause  than  a 
general  conspiracy  of  the  husbandmen  and 
landholders,  who,  as  Debi  Sing's  lease  was 
near  expiring,  had  determined  not  to  pay  any 
more  revenue. 

Mr.  Hastings's  committee  of  revenue,  whilst 
these  wounds  were  yet  bleeding,  and  whilst  a 
total  failure  was  threatened  in  the  rentj  of 
these  provinces,  thought  themselves  obliged  to 
make  an  inquiry,  with  some  sort  of  appearance 
of  seriousness,  into  the  causes  of  it.  They  look- 
ed ihereibre  about  them  carefully,  and  chose, 
what  they  judged  would  be  most  plausible  and 
least  eflbctive.  They  thought,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  send  a  special  commissioner  into 
the  province;  and  one,  too,  whose  character 
would  not  instantly  blast  ths  credit  of  his  mis- 
aioD.  They  east  their  syes  on  a  Mr.  Paterson, 
a  Bervaot  of  tha  oompany,  a  man  of  fair  cha- 


racter, and  long  standing  in  tba 
Paterson  was  a  person  known  to  be  of  a  vary 
cool  temper,  placid 'manners,  moderate  aa4 
middle  opinions,  unconnected  with  parties 
and  from  such  a  character  they  looked  for  (whrt 
sometimes  is  to  be  expected  from  it)  a  ooa 
promising,  balanced,  neutralized,  equivocal, 
colourless,  confused  report ;  in  which  the  blams 
was  to  be  impartially  divided  between  tha 
sufferer  and  the  oppressour;  and  in  which, 
according  to  the  standing  manners  of  Bengal, 
he  would  recommend  oblivion  as  the  best 
remedy;  and  woukl  end  by  remarking,  that 
retrospect  could  have  no  sdvantage,  and  couU 
serve  only  to  irritate  and  keep  alive  animosi- 
ties: snd,  by  this  kind  of  equitable,  candid, 
and  judge-like  f»roceeding,  they  hoped  ths 
whole  complaint  would  calmly  ^de  away; 
the  sufferers  remain  in  the  possession  of  their 
patience,  and  the  tyrant  of  his  plunder.  In  ooi^ 
fidence  of  this  event  from  this  presiuned  cha- 
racter, Mr.  Hastings's  committee,  in  appotatr 
iug  Mr.  Paterson  their  commissioner,  wora 
not  d(*ficent,  in  arming  him  with  powsrs  equal 
to  the  object  of  his  commission.  He  was  en- 
abled to  call  before  him  all  accountants,  to 
compel  the  production  of  all  accounts,  to  es- 
araine  all  persons ;  not  only  to  inquire  and  to 
report,  but  to  decide  and  to  redress. 

Such  is  the  imperfection  of  human  wisdoai, 
thst  the  committee  totally  failed  in  their  welV- 
laid  project.  They  were  totally  mistaken  in 
their  man.  Under  that  cold  outside  the  cooa- 
missioner  Paterson  concealed  a  firm,  manly, 
and  fixed  principle  ;  a  deciding  intellect,  aod  a 
feeling  heart.  My  lords,  he  is  the  sob  of  a 
gentleman  of  a  venerable  age  and  ezcelleal 
character  in  this  country,  who  k»g  filled  tha 
ssat  of  chairman  of  the  committee  of  supply 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  is  oow 
enjoying  repose  from  his  long  labours  in  an 
honourable  age.  The  son,  as  soon  as  he  was 
appointed  to  this  commission,  was  awed  by, 
and  dreaded,  the  consequences.  He  knew  to 
what  temptation  he  should  be  exposed,  from 
the  known  chsracter  of  Debi  Sing,  to  suppress 
or  to  misrepresent  facts.  He,  therefore,  took 
out  a  letter  he  had  from  his  father,  which  let- 
ter was  the  preservation  of  his  character,  and 
destruction  of  his  fortune.  This  letter  he 
always  resorted  to  in  all  trying  exigencies  of 
his  life. 

He  laid  the  letter  before  him,  and  there  waa 
enjoined  such  a  line  of  integrity,  of  incorrupi- 
ness,  of  bearing  every  degree  of  porsecutioo 
rather  than  disguising  truth,  that  he  went  up 
into  the  country  in  a  proper  frame  oi  mind  for 
doing  his  duty. 
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He  went  to  Run^pore  strongly  impreated 
with  a  seoae  of  the  great  trust,  that  was  placed 
io  him;  and  he  bad  not  the  least  reason  to 
doubt  of  full  support  in  the  execution  of  it ; 
as  he,  with  every  other  white  man  in  Bengal, 
probably,  and  every  black,  except  two,  was 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  gOTemour-gene- 
ral,  under  whose  delegated  authority  he  was 
sent,  had  been  bribed  by  tho  farmer^general 
of  those  provinces,  and  had  sold  them  to  his 
discretion  for  a  great  sum  of  money.  If  Pater- 
son  had  known  this  fact,  no  human  considera- 
tion would  have  induced  him,  or  any  other 
man  of  common  prudence,  to  undertake  an  in- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of  Debi  Sing.  Pity, 
my  lords,  the  condition  of  an  honest  serrant 
in  Bengal. 

But  Paterson  was  ignorant  of  this  dark  tran- 
saction, and  went  simply  to  perform  a  duty. 
He  had  hardly  set  his  foot  in  the  province, 
when  the  universal,  unquestioned,  imcontra- 
dicted  testimony  of  the  whole  people,  concur- 
ring with  the  manifest  evidence  of  things, 
which  could  not  lie  ;  with  the  face  of  an  utter- 
ly ruined,  undone,  depopulated  country,  and 
saved  from  literal  and  exceptionless  depo- 
pulation only  by  the  exhibition  of  scattered 
bands  of  wild,  naked,  meagre,  half-famished 
wretches,  who  rent  heaven  with  their  cries 
and  bowlings,  left  him  no  sort  of  doubt  of  the 
real  cause  of  the  late  tumults.  In  his  first  let- 
ters, he  conveyed  his  sentiments  to  the  com- 
mittee with  these  memorable  words,—"  In 
my  two  reports,  I  have  set  forth,  in  a  general 
nuuiner,  the  oppressions,  which  provoked  the 
ryotts  to  rise.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  enume- 
rate them  now.  Every  day  of  my  inquiry 
serves  but  to  confirm  the  facts.  The  wonder 
would  have  been,  if  they  had  not  risen :  it 
was  not  collection,  but  real  robbbery,  aggra«- 
valed  by  corporal  punishment,  and  every  in- 
sult of  disgrace ;  and  this,  not  confined  to  a 
few,  but  extended  over  every  individuaL  Let 
the  mind  of  man  be  ever  so  much  inured  to 
servitude,  still  there  is  a  point  where  oppres- 
sions will  rouse  it  to  resistance.  Conceive  to 
yourselves,  what  must  be  the  situation  of  a 
ryott,  when  he  sees  every  thing  he  has  in  tha 
world  seized,  to  answer  an  exaggerated  de- 
mand, and  sold  at  so  low  a  price,  as  not  to 
answer  one  half  of  that  demand  :  when  he 
finds  himself  so  far  from  being  released,  that 
he  remains  still  subject  to  corporal  punish- 
ment. But,  what  must  be  his  feelings,  when 
his  tyrant,  seeing  that  kind  of  severity  of  no 
avail,  adds  family  disgrace  and  loss  of  cast. 
You,  gentlemen,  who  know  the  reserve  of  tho 
natives  in  whatever  concerns  their  women, 
yoL,  III 24 


and  their  attachment  to  tfieir  eaitf,  must 
allow  the  full  effect  of  chose  prejudices  imdor 
such  circumstances." 

He,  however,  proceeded  with  steadiness  and 
method;  and  in  spite  of  every  discoorago- 
ment,  which  oouU  be  thrown  in  his  way  by  tho 
power,  craft,  fraud  and  corruption  of  the  fai^ 
mer-general  Debi  Sing,  by  the  cdlusion  of  tho 
provincial  chief,  and  by  the  decay  of  support 
from  his  employers,  which  gradully  fiuied  away, 
and  forsook  him,  as  his  occasions  for  it  in- 
creased. Under  ail  these,  and  imder4Bany  mora 
discouragements  and  difficulties,  he  made  a  se- 
ries of  able,  dear,  and  well-digested  reports  at- 
tended with  such  evidence  as  never  before,  and, 
I  belio«o,  never  will  again  appear,  of  the  intor- 
nal  provincial  administratioo  of  Bengal ;  of  evili 
universally  understood,  which  no  one  was  ever 
so  absurd  as  to  contradict,  and  whoso  exist- 
ence was  never  denied,  except  in  those  place* 
where  they  ought  to  be  rectified,  althoagh  nooo 
before  Paterson  had  the  courage  to  display  tho 
particulars.  By  these  reports,  carefully  co^ 
lated  vrith  the  evidence,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  lay  before  you  some  of  the  eflTects,  in  ooo 
province  and  part  of  another,  of  govemour 
Hastiugs*s  general  system  of  bribery. 

But  now  appeared,  in  the  moat  striking  light, 
the  good  policy  of  Mr.  Hastings's  system  of 
1780,  in  placing  this  screen  of  a  committeo 
between  him  and  his  crimes.  The  committeo 
had  their  lesson.  Whilst  Paterson  is  left  col- 
lecting his  evidence,  and  casting  up  his  ac- 
counts in  Rungpore,  £>ebi  Sing  is  called  up,  in 
seeming  wrath,  to  the  capital  ;  where  he  ii 
received  as  those,  who  have  robbed  and  deso- 
lated provinces,  and  filled  their  coffers  with 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  havo 
been  ivually  received  at  Calcutta,  and  some- 
tiroes  in  Great  Britain.  Debi  Sing  mado 
good  hit  ground  in  Calcntta,  and  when  he  had 
well  prepared  his  committee,  in  due  time  Pa- 
terson returns,  appears,  and  reports. 

Persons,  even  lees  informed  than  yoar  lord- 
ihips,  are  well  apprized,  that  all  officers,  re- 
presenting government,  and  making,  in  that 
character,  an  authorised  inquiry,  are  entitled 
to  a  presumptive  credit  for  all  their  proceed- 
ings, and  that  their  reports  of  facts  (where 
there  is  no  evidence  of  corruption  or  malice) 
are  in  the  first  instance  to  be  taken  for  truth, 
especially  by  those,  who  have  authorized  tho 
inquiry ;  and  it  is  their  duty  to  put  the  burden 
of  proof  to  the  contrary  on  those,  who  wouhl 
impeach  or  shake  the  report. 

Other  principles  of  policy,  and  other  rules  of 
government,  and  other  maxims  of  office  pro- 
vailed  in  the  committee  of  Mr.  Hastinjgi't 
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dtvitiof .  In  ordw  lo  destroy  that  jmt  tod 
Dfttuiml  credit  of  the  officer,  and  the  protoction 
•ad  support  they  were  bound  to  afford  him, 
they  in  an  instant  shift  and  reverse  all  the 
rslatioos,  in  which  the  parties  stood. 

This  executive  board,  instituted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  revenue  and  of  the  people,  and 
which  was  no  court  of  justice  in  (act  or  namei 
turned  their  own  representative  officer,  re- 
porting lacts  according  to  his  duty,  into  a  vo- 
luntary accuser,  who  is  to  make  good  his  charge 
at  his  peril.  The  farmer-general,  whose  con- 
duct was  not  criminally  attadied,  but  appeared 
M  one  of  the  grounds  of  a  public  inquiry,  is 
turned  into  a  culprit  before  a  court  of  justice, 
mgainst  whom  every  thing  is  to  be  juridically 
iMde  out  or  not  admitted  :  and  the  members 
of  an  executive  board,  by  usurpation  and  fraud, 
erect  themselves  into  judges,  bound  to  proceed 
by  strict  rules  of  law. 

By  this  infamous  juggle  they  took  away,  as 
far  as  in  them  lay,  the  credit  due  to  the  pn^ 
oeedings  of  government.  They  changed  the 
natural  situation  of  proofs.  They  rejected  the 
depositions  of  Paterson's  witnesses,  as  not  on 
oath,  though  they  had  never  ordered  or  autho- 
rized them  so  to  be  taken. 

They  went  further,  and  disabled,  in  a  body, 
all  the  deponents  themselves,  whether  on  oath 
or  not  on  oath,  by  discrediting  the  whole  pro- 
vince, as  a  set  of  criminals,  who  gave  evidence 
to  palliate  their  own  rebellion .  They  adminis- 
tered interrogatories  to  the  commissioner  in- 
stead of  the  culprit.  They  took  a  base  fellow, 
whom  they  had  themselves  ordered  their  com- 
missioner to  imprison  for  crimes  (crimes, 
charged  on  him,  not  by  the  commissioner,  but 
by  themselves, )  and  made  him  a  complainant 
and  a  witness  against  him  in  the  stupidest  and 
most  improbable  of  all  accusations  ;— namely, 
that  Paterson  hod  menaced  him  witli  punish- 
ment, if  he  did  not,  in  so  many  words,  slander 
and  calumniate  Debi  Sing:  and  then  the  com- 
mittee, seating  this  wretch  as  an  assessor  at 
their  own  board,  who  a  few  days  before  wouU 
have  trembled  like  a  whipped  slave  at  the  look 
of  an  European,  encouraged  him  to  interrogate 
their  own  commissioner. 

[Note. — Hirre  Mr.  Burke  waa  taken  ill, 
and  obliged  to  mt  doum.  After  tome  titm 
Mr.  Burke  again  addn»$ed  the  Hcuae.] 

My  lords,  I  am  sorry  to  break  the  attention 
of  your  lordships  in  such  a  way.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject, that  agitates  me.  It  is  long,  difficult  and 
arduous ;  l^t,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  if  I 
can,  to  save  you  any  further  trouble,  I  will  go 
through  it  this  day. 


I  am  t«  ten  your  lordshipa,  tbat  the 
step  they  took  was,  after  pottiiig  Mr.  Paier- 
eon  as  an  accuser  to  make  good  m  charge, 
which  he  made  out  but  too  much  to  their  sa- 
tis&ction,  they  changed  their  battery. 

[Note^-Mr.  Burke's  tttnees  inmiiswf,  ^mh 
whick  the  /foosr,  en  the  mmtim  ^f  JSs 
Rayak  Highneee  the  Frinm  ef  Wedm 
a4iJoumed.'\ 

TRrAJL-^lSCm    DAY, 
I9th  Februaat  1788. 

(Mk.  BuaxB.) 

Mt  Lokds,— In  any  great 
failure  in  the  midst  of  it,  even  from  ii 
though  to  be  regarded  principally 
tune,  is  attended  with  some  riight  ahadow  of 
disgrace;  but  your  kmlships*  hiuaanity,  and 
your  k>ve  of  justice,  have  reaMdied  erery 
thing,  and  I  therefore  proceed  with  confidence 
this  day. 

My  lords  1  think  (to  the  best  of  nj  remem- 
brance) the  House  adjourned  at  the  period  of 
time,  in  which  I  was  endeavouring  to  iUustrate 
the  mischiefs,  that  happened  from  Mr.  Has- 
tings's throwing  off  his  responsibilitj  bj  dele- 
gating his  power  to  a  nominal  council,  and 
in  feality  to  a  black  bad  nan,  a  native  of  the 
country,  of  the  worst  character,  that  conU  be 
found  in  it ;  and  the  consequence  uT  it,  in  pre- 
tenting  the  detection  and  the  punishment  of 
the  grossest  abuses,  that  ever  were  known  to 
be  committed  in  India,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  worid. 

My  lords,  I  stated  to  yon,  that  Mr.  Commie- 
sioner  Paterson  was  sent  into  that  country. 
I  suted,  that  he  was  seat  into  it  with  idl  the 
authority  of  government,  with  power  to  bear, 
and  not  only  to  hear  and  to  report,  bnt  to  re- 
dress the  grievances,  which  he  shoold  find  in 
the  country.  In  short,  there  was  nolhinf  wan* 
ting  to  his  power  but  an  honest  support. 
Your  lordships  will  be  convinced,  that  the 
road  to  fortune  was  easy  to  him.  Debi  Sing 
for  a  favourable  report  wouM  have  given  a 
large  sum  of  money.  Your  lordahipa  will  be 
convinced,  that  the  committee  would  not  have 
received  such  a  report  as  a  proof  of  bribery. 
They  would  rather  consider  him  as  a  man, 
whoso  conduct  tended  to  oondliate,  and  to 
soflen  troublesome  and  difficult  matters,  and 
to  settle  the  order  of  government  as  noon  as 
possible. 

Some  of  the  things  contained  in  his  reports 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  laying  before  your 
lordships,  bat  very  faintly,  veiy  inperlectly, 
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%nd  ^  ihort  of  my  materials.    I  hav«  stated, 
that  the  criminal,  against  whom  the  oommis- 
aiooer  bad  made  his  report,  instead  of  being 
punished  by  that  strong  hand  of  power,  which 
Mr.  Hastings  has  thought  proper  to  use  upon 
other  occasions,  when  he  has  endeavoured  to 
make  princes,  or  persons  in  the  rank  and  with 
the  attributes  of  sovereign  princes,  feel,  when- 
ever they  have  incurred  his  private  resent- 
ments ;  that  this  man  was  put  into  every  situa- 
tion of  offence,  or  defence,  which  the  most 
litigious  and  prevaricating  laws,    that  ever 
were  invented  in  the  very  bosom  of  arbitrary 
power,  could  afford  him,  or  by  which  pecula- 
tion  and  power  were  to  be  screened  from  the 
cries  of  an  oppressed  people. 

Mr.  Patersoo,  I  stated,  from  being  a  com- 
missioner directed  to  report,  under  the  autho> 
rity  of  government,  to  tliat  government,  was 
considered  as  a  voluntary  accuser,  obliged  to 
make  good  the  articles  of  his  charge.  But,  I 
believe,  I  stated,  that  he  did  not  long  remain 
in  that  condition. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  to  your  lordships, 
that  this  Debi  Sing,  fortified  by  this  protection, 
which  was  extended  even  to  the  lowest  of  his 
instruments,  thought  it  high  time  to  assume 
the  superiority,  that  belonged  to  a  personage, 
who  had  the  govemour-geoeral  for  his  pen^ 
montr.  No  longer  the  sneaking  tone  of  apo- 
logy ; — no  longer  the  modest  allegations,  that 
the  commissioner  was  misinformed ; — he  boldly 
accuses  the  representative  of  English  govern- 
ment of  forgery  in  order  to  destroy  him ;  he  cri- 
minates and  recriminates,  and  lays  about  him 
without  mercy. 

Things  were  now  in  a  proper  train; — the 
committee  find  the  cause  growing  and  ripen- 
ing to  their  wi^es ; — answers,  replies,  objec- 
tions, and  interrogatories,  accounts  opposed  to 
accounts, — balances  now  on  the  one  side  ; 
now  on  the  other. — Now  debtor  becomes  cre- 
ditor, and  creditor  debtor — until  the  proceed- 
ings were  grown  to  the  size  of  volumes,  and 
the  whole  well  fitted  to  perplex  the  most  simple 
(acts,  and  to  darken  the  meridian  sunshine  of 
public  notoriety.  They  prepared  a  report  for 
the  govemour-general  and  council,  suitable  to 
the  whole  tenour  of  their  proceedings.  Hero 
the  man,  whom  they  had  employed  and  be- 
trayed ,  appeared  in  a  new  character.  Obserro 
their  course  with  him : — ^First,  he  was  made  a 
commissioner.  Then,  he  was  changed  fitxn  a 
commissioner  to  be  a  voluntary  accuser.  He 
now  undergoes  another  metamorphosis  ;— ho 
appears  as  a  culprit,  before  Mr.  Hastings,  on 
the  accusation  of  the  donor  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
bribes.    He  is  to  answer  to  the  accusations  of 


Debi  Sing.    He  is  permitted  to  find  materials 
for  his  own  defence ;  and  he,  an  oU  company*s 
servant  is  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  favour  to  be 
again  suffered  to  go  into  the  province,  without 
authority ,without  station,  without  public  chanu^ 
ter,  under  the  discountenance  and  fix>wns,  and 
in  a  manner  under  prosecution,  of  the  govern- 
ment.   As  a  favour,  he  is  suffered  to  go  again 
into  Rungpore,  in  hopes  of  finding  among  the 
dejected,  haraand,  and  enslaved  race  of  Hin- 
dfits,  and  in  that  undone  province,  men  bold 
enough  to  stand  forward,  against  all  temptations 
of  emolument,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
with  a  firm  adherence  to  their  original  charge ; 
and,  at  a  time,  when  they  saw  him  an  aban- 
doned and  persecuted  private  individual,  whom 
they  had  just  before  looked  upon  as  a  protect- 
ing angel,  carrying  with  him  the  whole  power 
of  a  beneficent  government,  and  whom  they 
had  applied  to  as  a  magistrate  of  high  and 
sacred  authority,  to  hear  the  complaints,  and 
to  redress  the  grievances  of  a  whole  people. 
A  new  commission  of  junior  servants  was, 
at  the  same  time,  sent  out  to  review  and  re- 
examine the  cause,  to  inquire  into  the  inquiry, 
to  exsmine  into  the  examination,  to  contnMil 
the  report,  to  be  conunissioners  upon  the  oon»- 
mission  of  Mr.  Paterson.    Bsfore  these  com- 
missioners he  was  made  to  appear  as  an 
accused  person,  and  was  put  upon  his  defence, 
but  without  the    authori^,  and  without    the 
favour,  which  ought  to  go  with  an   accused 
person  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  mako 
out  such  defence. 

These  persons  went  down  into  that  country ; 
and  after  spending  a  long  time  in  mere  mat- 
ters of  form,  found  they  could  not  do  without  a 
representative  of  Debi  Sing,  and  accordingly 
they  ordered  Debi  Sing  to  send  up  his  vakeel. 
I  forgot  to  state  to  your  lordships  what  the 
condition  of  Debi  Sing  was  during  this  pro- 
ceeding. This  man  had  been  ordered  to 
Calcutta  on  two  grounds ;  one,  on  the  matter  oC 
his  flagitious  misconduct  at  Rungpore,  and, 
the  other,  for  a  great  failure  in  the  payment  of 
his  stipulated  revenue.  Under  this  double 
accusation  he  was  to  be  considered,  according 
to  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  cases, 
as  a  prisoner;  and  be  was  kept,  not  in  the 
common  gaol  of  Calcutta,  not  in  the  prison  of 
the  fort,  not  in  that  gaol,  in  which  rajah 
Nundcomar,  who  had  been  prime  minister 
of  the  empire,  was  confined,  but  according  to 
the  miM  ways  of  that  country,  where  disy 
choose  to  be  mild,  and  the  persons  are  proteo- 
ted  by  the  oflioial  influence  of  power,  under 
a  firee  custody.  He  was  put  under  a  guard 
of  sepoys,  but  not  confined  to  his  hotiie;  ho 
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wmi  permittfld  to  go  abrotd,  where  he   wis  a»  tnuUr  dugraetV  .  Tbej  fhmntbum  took  • 

daily  in  conference  with  thoee,  who  were  to  middle  way,  and  ordered  the  fiiard  MM  19 

jodfe  him ;  and  having  an  addrea  which  eel-  attend  him  with  fixed  bayonets,  wbieb  had 

dom  fails,  and  a  dexterity  never  wanting  to,  the  appearance  of  the  cuatody  of  a  prMooer, 

a  roan  poeeeeed  of  i£ .700 ,000  he  converted  ihie  but  to  lower  their  moeqtieta,  and  oofis  their 

guard  into  a  retinoe  of  honour:  their  bayooeta  bayoneta. 

were  lowered,  their  muequets  laid  aside ;  they  -  The  next  step  of  these  commiaiioueie  is  to 

attended  him  with  their  side  arms,  and  many  exclude  Mr.  Paterson  from  all  their  delH»r«- 

with  silver  verges  in  their  hand,  to  mark  him  tions ;  and,  in  order  that  both  parties  nrighc  hm 

out  rather  as  a  great  magistrate  attended  by  put  on  an  equality,  one  would  natualty 

a  retinue,  than  a  prisoner  under  guard.  elude,  that  the  culprit  Debi  Sing  was  ~ 

When  he  was  ordered  to  send  a  vakeel  to  excluded.  Far  from  it :  he  sat  upon  the 

defend  his  conduct,  he  refused  to  send  him.  Need  I  say  any  more  upon  this  subject  f  The 

Upon  which  the   commissioners,  instead  of  protection  followed. 

aaying,  "  If  you  will  not  send  your  agent,  we  In  this  situation,  Mr.  Patersoa  wrote  oas 

will  proceed  in  our  inquirjr  without  him,'*  (and  of  the  roost  pathetic  memorials,  that  ever  wm 

indeed  it  was  not  made  necessary  by  the  com-  penned,  to  the  council  of  Caleuttai  subroiciaaf 

mission,   that  he  should  be  there  either  by  to  his  hard  fate,  but  standing  inflezJMy  lo  his 

vakeel  or  otherwise,  (condescendingly  admit-  virtue,  that  brought  it  upon  him.     To  do  ifa» 

ted  his  refusal,  and  sufTered  him  to  come  up  in  man  justice,  he  bore  the  whole  of  this  puss 

person.    He  accordingly  enters  the  province,  eution  like  an  hero.    He  never  tottered  n  his 

attended  with  his  guard,  in  the  manner  t  have  principles,  nor  s wetted  to  the  right,  or  to  liw 

before  mentioned,  more  as  a  person  returning  left,  from  the  noble  cause  of  justice  and  hn» 

in  triumph  from  a  great  victory,  than  as  a  man  manity,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  ;  and 

under  the  load  of  all  those  enormous  charges,  when  yriur  lordships  come  to  see  his  memorials 

which  I  have  stated.    He  enters  the  province  you  will  have  reason  to  observe,  that  his  aU- 

in  this  manner ;  and  Mr.  Paterson,  who  saw  Hties  are  answerable  to  the  disni^  of  his 

himself  lately  the  representative  of  the  India  cause,  and  make  him  worthy  of  every  thiif 

company  (an  old  servant  of  the  company  is  a  that  he  had  the  honour  to  suffer  for  it. 

great    man    in  that  country,)   was  now   left  To  cut  short  the  thread  of  this  shodtinf  se* 

naked,  destitute,  without  any  mark  of  official  ries  of  corruption,  opprensioo,  fi^iid  and  chi- 

situalion  or  dignity.    He  was  present,  and  saw  eanery,  which  lasted  for  upwards  of  four  years  ; 

all  the  marks  of  imprisonment  turned  into  marks  Paterson  remains  without  employ  meat  r^-Tha 

of  respect  and   dignity  to  this  consummate  inhabitants  of  great  provinces,  whose  substaaea 

villain,  whom  I  have  the  misfortune  of  being  and  whose  bkxid  was  sold  by  Mr.  Hastingv» 

obliged  to  introduce  to  your  k>rdshipa'  notice,  remain  without  redress. — And  the  porchaser 

Mr.  Paterson,  seeing  the  effect  of  tho  pro-  l>ebi  Sing,  that  corrupt,  iniqaitoos  and  bloody 

ceeding  every  where,  seeing  the  minds  of  the  tyrant,  instead  of  being  proceeded  against  by 

people  broken,  subdued  and  prostrate  imder  it,  the  committee  in  a  civil  suit  for  relribation  to 

and  that  so  far  from  having  the  means  of  do-  the  sufferers,  is  handed  over  to  the  false  ssoa- 

tecting  the  villanies  of  this  insolent  criminal,  blance  of  a  trial,  on  a  criminal  ^aurge,  bcfera 

appearing   as  a  magistrate,  he  had  not  the  a  Mahomedan  judge,— an  equal  judge,  homN 

means  of  defending  even  his  own  innocence,  ever.    The  judge  was  Mahomed  Reza  KhAa, 

because  erery  kind  of  information  fled  and  was  his  original  patron,  and  the  author  of  all  his 

annihilated  before  him,  represented  to  these  fbrtimes ; — a  jtxlge,  who  depends  on  him,  as  a 

young  commissioners,  that  this  appearance  of  debtor  depends  upon  hb  creditor.      To  that 

authority  tended  to  strike  terrour  into  the  hearts  judge  is  ho  sent,  without  a  distinct    charfa, 

of  the  natives,  and  to  prevent  his  receiving  without  a  prosecutor,   and  without  erideoee. 

justice.    The  council  of  Calcutta  took  this  re-  The  next  ships  will  bring  you  an  acooont  of  Ms 

presentation  into  their  deliberate  considers-  honourable  acquittal. 

tion  ;  they  found,  that  it  was  true,  that,  if  he  I  have  stated  before,  that  I  considered  HAr. 

had  such  an  attendance  any  longer  in  this  sitoa-  Hastings  as  resrxNisible  for  the  oharaetera  of  tba 

tion,  (and  a  large  auendaoce  it  was,  such  as  people  he  employed;  doubly  respoasiMe,  if  ha 

the  chancellour  of  this  kingdom,  or  the  speaker  knew  them  to  be  bad.    I,  therefbre,  charge  Un 

of  the  House  of  Commons  does  not  appear  with  putting  in  situations,  ia  which  any  aHI 

with,)  it  woukl  have  an  evil  appearance.    On  may  be  committed,  persons  of  known  evil  eha* 

the  other  hand,  say  they,  "  \f  he  ^tould  be  l^  racters. 

under  a  gMard,  the  pevple  vxndd  conaider  him  My  lords,  I  diarge  him,  ts  chief 
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with  dMtroykif  tha  liHititutiaDf  of  the  country, 
which  WW  dMignad  to  be,  and  ought  to  have 
been,  oootrouk  upon  mch  »  penon  m  Dehi 
Sing. 

An  officer,  called  dewan  or  steward  of  the 
country,  had  always  been  placed  as  a  cootroul 
on  the  Cumor ;— but  that  no  such  cootroul  should 
in  (act  exists — that  be,  Dcbi  Sing,  should  be  let 
loose  to  rapine,  slaughter  and  plunder  in  the 
country,  both  offices  were  eonferred  on  him. 
Did  Mr.  Hastings  vest  these  offices  in  him  7 
No ;  but,  if  Mr.  Hastings  had  kept  firm  to  the 
duties,  which  the  act  of  pariiinwuil  a^^xMnted 
hint  to  execute,  all  the  revenue  appoiotmentt 
must  have  been  made  by  him:  bat,  instead 
of  oMkiAg  ihem  bimeelT,  he  appointed  Qunga 
Gk>vin  Sing  to  make  them,  and  fur  thai  appoiotp 
inent,  and  for  the  whole  train  of  subordinata 
villany,  which  followed  the  placing  iniquity  in 
the  ohief  seatofgoremment,  Mr.  Hastings  is 
answerable. — He  is  answerable,  I  say,  first, 
(or  destroying  his  own  legal  capacity ;  and 
next,  for  destroying  the  legal  capacity  of  the 
council,  not  one  of  whom  ever  had,  or  could 
have,  any  true  knowledgo  of  the  state  of  the 
country  from  tlie  moment  he  buried  it  in  the 
gulf  of  mystery,  and  of  darkness,  under  that 
collected  heap  of  villany,  Ounga  (3ovin  Sing. 
From  that  moment  he  destroyed  the  power 
of  government,  and  put  every  thing  into  his 
hands ;  (iir  this  he  is  answerable. 

The  provincial  councils  consisted  of  many 
members,  who,  though  they  might  unite  ia 
some  small  iniquities  perhaps,  coukl  not  po^ 
sibly  have  concealed  (rom  tlw  public  eye  the 
commission  of  such  acts  as  these.  Their  very 
numbers,  their  natural  competitions,  the  oomen- 
tioos,  that  must  have  arisen  among  them,  must 
have  put  a  check  at  least,  to  such  a  business. 

And,  therefore,  Mr.  Hastings  having  de- 
stroyed every  check  and  controul  above  and 
below,-.-having  delivered  the  whole  into  the 
hands  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  for  all  the  iniqui- 
ties of  Gunga  Govin  Sing  hie  is  responsible. 

But  he  did  not  know  Debi  Sing,  whom  he 
employed.  I  read  yesterday,  and  trust  it  is 
fresh  in  your  lordships'  remembrance,  that 
Debi  Sing  was  preeented  to  him  by  that  set 
of  fools,  as  they  call  themselves,  who  aeted,  as 
they  themselves  tell  us  they  must  act,  entirely 
and  implicitly  under  Gunga  Govin  Sing ;— 4hat 
is  to  say,  by  Ghmga  Govin  Sin^  himself,  the 
confidential  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings  is  further  responsible,  becauss 
be  took  a  bnbe  of  £.4DJOOO  (rom  some  person 
in  p«>wer  in  Dinagepore  and  Rungpore,  ths 
countries,  which  were  ravaged  in  thu  manner^ 
through  the  hands  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing,— 


through  the  medium  of  that  very  person,  whom 
he  had  appointed  to  exercise  all  the  authorities 
of  the  supreme  council  above,  and  of  all  sul^ 
ordinate  councils  below.  Having,  therefore, 
thus  appointed  a  council  of  tools  in  the  hands 
of  Cvunga  Govin  Sing,  at  the  expetuo  ci 
£JBIifiOO  a  year,  to  supersede  all  the  English 
provincial  authorities;  having  appointed  them 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  bribe  factor- 
general,  a  general  receiver  and  agent  of  bribes, 
through  all  that  country ;  Mr.  Hastings  is  re- 
sponsible (or  all  the  consequences  of  it. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary,  and  absolutely 
necessary  it  is,  to  state  what  the  consequence 
of  this  clandestine  mode  of  supplying  the  com- 
pany's exigencies  was.  Your  lordships  will 
see,  that  their  exigencies  are  lobe  supplied  by 
the  ruin  of  the  landed  interest  of  a  province, 
the  destruction  of  the  husbandmen,  and  the 
ruin  of  all  the  people  in  it.  This  is  the  con- 
sequence of  a  general  bribe  broker,  an  agent 
like  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  superseding  all  the 
powers  and  controuU  of  government. 

But  Mr.  Hastings  has  not  only  reduced 
bribery  to  a  system  of  government  practicallyi 
but  theoretically.  For  when  he  despaired  any 
longer  of  concealing  his  bribes  from  the  peno- 
trating  eye  of  parliament,  then  he  took  another 
mode,  and  declared,  as  your  lordships  will 
see,  that  it  was  the  best  way  of  supplying  the 
Becessities  of  the  East-India  Company  io 
the  pressing  exigencies  of  their  a(rairs ;  that 
thus  a  relief  to  thu  company's  affairs  might 
be  yielded,  which  in  the  common  ostensi- 
ble mode,  and  under  the  ordinary  forms  of 
government,  and  publicly,  never  wouU  h% 
yielded  to  them.  So  that  bribery  with  him 
became  a  sup|>lement  to  exaction. 

The  best  way  of  showing,  that  a  theore- 
tical system  is  bad,  is  to  show  the  practical 
mischiels,  that  it  produces;  because  a  thing 
may  look  specious  in  theory,  and  yet  be  ruin- 
ous io  practice ;  a  thing  may  look  evil  in  thooryi 
and  yet  be  in  its  practice  excellent  Here  a 
thing"  b  theory,  stated  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  be 
productive  of  much  good,  is  in  reality  pro- 
ductive of  all  those  horrible  mischie&  I  have 
slated.  That  Mr.  Hastings  well  knew  this, 
appears  from  an  extract  of  the  Bengal  Reve* 
nue  Consultations,  21st  January  1785,  a  little 
belbre  he  came  away. 

Mr.  Hastings  says,  "  I  entirely  acquit  Mr. 
Ooodlad  of  all  the  charges:  he  has  duproved 
them.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  accuser  to  prove 
ihero.  Whatever  crimes  may  be  established 
against  rajah  Debi  Sing,  it  does  not  follow, 
that  Mr.  Ghxxilad  was  responsible  for  them : 
and  I  so  weU  know  the  character  and  abilitisa 
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of  rajah  Debi  Sing,  that  I  can  easily  concetre, 
that  it  waa  in  hia  power  both  to  commit  the 
enormities,  which  are  laid  to  his  charge,  and 
to  conceal  ihe  grounds  of  them  from  Mr.  Good- 
Ud.  who  had  no  authority  but  ^at  of  receiving 
the  accounts  and  rents  c^  the  district  from 
rajah  Debi  Sing,  and  occasionally  to  be  the 
channel  of  communication  between  him  and 
the  committee." 

We  shall  now  see  what  things  Mr.  Hastings 
did,  what  couree  be  was  in,  a  little  before  his 
departure  ;  with  what  propriety  and  consis- 
tency  of  character  he  has  behaved  from  the 
year  of  the  commencement  of  bis  corrupt  sys' 
tem  in  1773  to  the  end  of  it,  when  he  closed 
it  in  1785  ;  when  the  bribes  not  only  mounted 
Ihe  chariot,  but  boarded  the  barge,  and,  as  I 
shall  show,  followed  him  down  to  the  Ganges, 
and  even  to  the  sea,  and  that  he  never  quitted 
hb  system  of  iniquity  ;  but  that  it  survived  his 
political  life  itself. 

One  of  his  last  political  acts  was  this : 

Your  lordships  will  remember,  that  Mr. 
Goodlad  was  sent  up  into  the  country,  whose 
conduct  was  terrible  indeed :  for  that  he  cotrid 
not  be  in  place  and  authority  in  that  country, 
and  be  innocent,  while  such  things  were  doing, 
I  shall  prove  :  but  that  is  not  now  my  conside- 
ration. 

The  govemour-general's  minute,  just  read, 
is  this,  "  1  entirely  acquit  Mr.  Goodlad  of  all 
the  charges :  he  has  disproved  them.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  accuser  to  prove  them,"  (the 
accuser,  namely,  the  commissioner.)  '*  What- 
ever crimes  may  be  established  against  rajah 
Debi  Sing,  it  does  not  follow,  that  Mr.  Good- 
lad was  responsible  for  them  ;  and  I  so  well 
know  the  character,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Now  your  lordships  perceive  he  has  acquit- 
ted Mr.  Goodlad.  He  is  clear.  Be  it,  that  be 
is  fairly  and  conscientiously  acquitted.  But 
what  is  Mr.  Hastings's  account  of  rajah  Debi 
Sing?  He  is  presented  to  him  in  1781  by 
Gunga  Govin  Sing,  as  a  person,  against 
whose  character  there  could  be  no  exception, 
and  by  him  accepted  in  that  light.  Upon  the 
occasion  I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Hastings's 
opinion  of  him  is  this ;  "  I  so  well  know  the 
character  and  abilities  of  rajah  Debi  Sing, 
that  I  can  easily  conceive,  that  it  was  in 
his  power  both  to  commit  the  enormities, 
which  are  laid  to  his  charge,  and  to  conceal 
the  groimda  of  them  from  Mr.  Goodlad,  who 
had  BO  authority  but  that  of  receiving  the  ac- 
counts and  rents  of  the  district  from  rajah  Debi 
Sing,  and  occasionally  to  be  the  channel  of  conn 
rounication  between  him  and  the  committee.'* 

Thus  your  lordships  see  what  Mr.  Hastings's 


opinion  of  Debt  Sing  wm.— W« 
it  at  another  time  by  abundmooe  of  ckMr  p»4 
demonstrative  evidence,  that  whether  he  wae 
bad  or  no  (but  wo  shall  prove,  that  bad  he  was 
indeed)  even  he  could  hardly  be  so  bed  as  he 
was  in  the  opinion,  which  Mr.  Hskstiags  eelet- 
tained  of  him  ;  whonotwithetanding,  now  da»> 
owns  this  mock  committee,  institateid  by  hia»- 
sel^  but,  in  reality,  entiraly  managed  by  Oeega 
Govin  Sing.    This  Debi  Siog  wee  aocapied 
as  an  unexceptionable  man ;  and  yet  Mr.  Hae- 
tings  knows  both  his  power  of  doing  miachief, 
and  his  artifice  in  concealing  it.  If,  then,  Mr. 
Goodlad  is  to  be  acquitted,  does  it  not  show 
the  evil  of  Mr.  Hastings's  condti^  in  deetiey- 
ing  those  provincial  councils,  vrhich,  ee  1  have 
already  stated,  were  obliged  to  hook  evivy 
thing,  to  minute  all  the  circomstanoee,  which 
came  before  them,  together  with  ell  the  eae- 
sultations  respecting  them  ?  He  etrikes  at  the 
whole  system  at  once,  and,  instf>ed  of  it,  he 
leaves  an  Englishman  under  prateoce  ofooe- 
trouIUng  Gunga  Govin  Sing's  ageet,  eppointcd 
for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  him  bribes,  in  m 
province,  where  Mr.  Hastings  Btkjm  that  ageal 
had  the  power  of  committing  eucb  eaormitieay 
and  which  nobody  doubts  his  disposition  locom- 
mit. — He  leaves  him,  I  say,  in  nich  a  elate  oC 
inefficiency,  that  these  iniquities  could  he  con- 
cealed (though  every  one  true)  fioai  the  petw 
son  appointed  there  to  inspect  his  conduct  !— 
What  then  could  be  his  business  there  ?  wee 
it  only  to  receive  such  sums  of  neney  ea  Debi 
Sing  might  put  into  his  bauds,   end  which 
might  easily  have  been  sent  toCalcatta  ?  Wee 
he  to  be  of  use  as  a  communication  between 
Debi  Sing  and  the  committee,  and  in  no  other 
way  ?    Here  then  we  have  that  English  autho- 
rity, which  Mr.  Hastings  left  in  the  country  : 
here  the  native  authority  which  he  seUled,  and 
the  establishment  of  native  iniquity  in  a  regin 
lar  system  under  Gunga  Grovin  Sing :  here  the 
destruction  of  all  English  inspectioa   1  hope  I 
need  say  no  more  to  prove  to  your  lordships, 
that  this  sjrstem,  taken  nakedly  as  it  thus  atanidsi 
founded  in  mystery  and  obscurity,  founded  for 
the  very  express  purpose  of  convoying  bribes, 
as  the  best  mode  of  Electing  the  revenoe,  and 
supplying  the  company's  exigencies  through 
Gunga  Govin  Sing,  would  be  iniquitous  upon 
the  face  and  the  statement  of  iL    But  when 
your  lordships  consider  what  horrid  eflTeets  it 
produced,  you  will  easily  see  what  the  nuscfaief 
and  abomination  of  Mr.  Hastings's  destroying 
these  provincial  councils,  and  protecting  these 
persons,  must  necessarily  be.    If  you  bad  ucA. 
known  in  theory,  you  muat  have  eeen  it  in 
practice. 
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But  when  badi  prmctice  tnd  theoiy  concur, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  syatein  oT  prirate 
bribery  for  a  rerenue,  and  of  private  agency  for 
a  oonetitutional  govemrn«it,  must  ruin  the 
country,  where  it  prevails ;  must  disgrace  the 
country,  that  uses  it,  and  finally  end  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  revenue.  For  what  says  Mr. 
Hastings  ?  I  was  to  have  received  £.40,000 
in  bribes,  and  £  JO  ,000  was  actually  applied  to 
the  use  of  the  company.  Now  I  hope  I  shall 
demonstrate,  if  not,  it  will  be  by  some  one 
abler  than  me  demonstrated  in  the  course  of 
this  business,  that  there  never  was  a  bribe 
received  by  Mr.  Hastings,  that  was  not  in- 
stantly followed  with  a  deficiency  in  the  reve- 
nue ;  this  is  clear,  and  what  we  undertake  to 
prove :  and  that  Debi  Sing  himself  was,  at  the 
time  Mr.  Hastings  came  away,  between  twenty 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds  debtor  to  the  com- 
pany.  So  that  in  inith  you  always  imd  a 
deficiency  of  revenue  nearly  equal,  and  in  some 
instances  I  shall  show  double,  to  all  the  bribes 
Mr.  Hastings  received ;  from  whence  it  witt 
be  evident,  that  he  never  could,  nor  did,  receive 
them  under  that  absurd  and  strange  idea  of  a 
resource  to  government. 

I  must  re-state  to  your  lordships,  because  I 
wish  you  never  to  forget,  that  this  committee 
of  revenue  w«s,  in  their  own  opinion,  and  from 
their  own  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion, 
if  motion  can  be  attributed  originally  to  instni- 
ments,  mere  toots  ;  that  they  knew,  that  they 
were  tools  in  the  hands  of  Gunga  Gtovin  Sing. 
There  were  two  persons  principal  in  it,  Mr. 
Shore,  who  was  the  acting  president,  and  Mr. 
Anderson,  who  was  president  in  rank,  and 
Resident  in  emdument,  but  absent  for  a  great 
part  of  the  time  upon  a  Ibreign  embassy.  It  is 
the  recorded  opinion  of  the  former,  for  I  must 
beg  leave  to  read  again  a  part  of  the  paper, 
which  has  already  been  read  to  your  lordships, 
that  **  the  committee  with  the  beet  inten- 
tions, best  abilities,  and  steadiest  application, 
must,  after  all,  be  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  their 
dewan." 

Now  do  you  believe  in  the  first  place,  that 
men  will  long  have  abilitie«,will  long  have  good 
intent  ions,  and  will  long,  above  all,  have  steady 
application,  when  they  know  they  are  but  tools 
in  the  hands  of  another  ?  when  they  know  they 
are  tools  for  his  own  corrupt  purposes  ? 

In  the  next  place  I  must  beg  leave  to  state 
to  you,  that  on  the  constitution  of  this  com- 
mittee Mr.  Hastings  made  them  all  take  a 
solemn  oath,  that  they  woukl  never  receive  any 
present  whatever.  It  was  not  enough  lo  trust 
to  a  general  covenant ;  it  was  not  enongh  to 
tmst  to  tiie  {mhhJ  aot  of  1773  ;  be  bound  iko 


committee  by  a  new  oath,  and  forced  them  to 
declare,  that  they  would  not  receive  any  bribes. 
As  soon  as  he  had  so  secured  them  against 
receiving   bribes,  he   was  resolved  to  make 
them  inefficient, — a  good  way  to  secure  them 
against  bribes,  by  taking  from  them  the  power 
of  bribe-worthy  service.    This  was  a  good 
counter  security  to  their  oath.  But  Mr.  Has- 
tings put  a  dewan  there,  against  whom  there 
was  no  security ;  he  let  loose  this  dewan  to 
frustrated  their   intentions,  their  application, 
their  abilities  and  oath ;  that  is,  there  was  a 
person  at  that  botird,  who  was  more  than  the 
board  itself,  who  might  riot  in  peculation  and 
plunder  firom  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
He  was  there  to  receive  bribes  for  Mr.  Ha^ 
tangs ;  the  committee  were  to  be  pure  with  im- 
potent hands ;  and  then  came  a  person  with 
ample  power  for  Mr.  Hastings  himself.  And, 
lest  this  person  should  not  have  power  enough 
in  this  committee,  he  is  made  the  general 
bribe  broker  to  Mr.  Hastings.     This  secret 
undercurrent,  as  your  lordships  will  see,  is  to 
counteract  every  thing,  and,  as  fast  as  one 
part  is  rendered  pure,  tc<ally  to  corrupt  all 
the  rest. 

But,  my  lords,  this  was  not  the  private 
opinion  of  Mr.  Shore  only,  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
revenue,  who  must  know  when  he  was  in  a 
situation  to  do  good,  and  when  not.  The 
other  gentleman,  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
Mr.  Hastings's  confidant  in  every  thing  but 
his  bribes,  and  supposed  to  be  in  his  closest 
secrets,  is  Mr.  Anderson.  I  shoukl  remark  to 
your  k>rdships,  that  Mr.  Anderson  is  a  man 
apparently  of  weak  nerves,  of  modest  and  very 
guarded  demeanour,  as  we  have  seen  him  in 
the  House  of  Comnnons  ;  it  is  in  that  way 
only  I  have  the  honour  of  knowing  him.  Mr. 
Anderson  being  asked,  whether  he  agreed  in 
the  opinion  and  admitted  the  truth  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Shore's  statement  relative  to  the  dewan 
of  the  committee,  his  answer  was  this—'*  I 
do  not  think,  that  I  shouki  have  written  it  quite 
so  strong,  but  I  do  in  a  great  measure  agree  to 
it,— that  is,  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  m  the  observation ;  I  think,  in  particular, 
that  it  would  require  great  exertion  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  great  abilites  on  the  part  of  the 
president,  to  restrain  effectually  the  conduct 
of  the  dewan  ;  I  think  «t  would  be  difficult  for 
the  committee  to  interpose  a  sufficient  controiil 
to  guard  against  all  the  abuses  of  the  dewan." 

There  is  the  real  president  of  the  com- 
mittee,— there  the  roost  active,  efficient  mem- 
ber of  it.  They  are  both  of  one  opinion 
ooBoaniinf  their  situation ;  and,  I  think,  thii 
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opinioa  cf  Mr.  Andemn  is  still  more  tHrong ; 
ior  as  he  thinks  he  should  have  written  it  with 
a  Utile  more  guard,  but  shoold  have  agreed 
in  substance,  you  must  nativally  think  the 
strongest  expression  the  truest  represeotatioik 
of  the  circumstance. 

There  is  another  circuoMtance,  that  must 
strike  your  lordships  relative  to  this  institution. 
It  is  where  the  president  says,  that  the  use  of 
the  president  would  be  to  exert  his  best  abilitieS| 
his  greatest  application,  his  constant  guard,  lor 
what  ? — to  prevent  his  dewan  from  boing  guilty 
of  bribery,  and  being  guilty  of  oppressions. 
So  here  is  an  executive  constitution,  in  which 
the  chief  executive  minister  is  to  be  in  such  a 
aituation,  and  of  such  a  disposition,  that  the 
chief  employment  of  the  presiding  person  in 
the  coonmittee  is  to  guard  against  him,  and  to 
prevent  his  doing  mischief.  Here  is  a  man 
appointed,  of  the  greatest  possible  power,  of 
the  greatest  possible  wickedness,  in  a  situation 
to  exert  that  power  and  wickedness  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  country ;  and,  without  doubt,  it 
wouki  require  the  greatest  ability  and  diligence 
in  the  person  at  the  head  of  that  council  to 
prevent  it.  Such  a  constitution,  allowed  and 
alle<lged  by  the  persons  themselves,  who  com- 
posed it,  waS|  I  believei  never  heard  vf  in  the 
world. 

Now  that  I  have  done  with  this  part  of  the 
■ystem  of  bribery,  your  lordships  will  permit 
me  to  follow  Mr.  Hastings  to  his -last  parting 
scene.  He  parted  with  his  power,  he  parted 
with  his  situation,  he  parted  with  every  thing, 
but  ha  never  coukl  |jcut  witli  Gunga  Gov  in 
Sing.  He  was  on  his  voyage,  he  had  embark- 
ed, he  was  upon  the  Ganges,  he  had  quitted  his 
government ;  and  his  last  dying  sigh,  his  last 
parting  voice,  was  Gunga  Gorin  Sing.  It  ran 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Granges,  as  another 
plaintive  voice  ran  upon  the  banks  of  another 
river,  (I  forget  whose  ;)  his  last  accents  were 
Gunga,  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  It  demoostralea 
the  power  of  friendship. 

It  is  said  by  some  idle  absurd  moralists, 
that  friendship  is  a  thing,  that  cannot  subsist 
between  bad  men  ;  but  I  will  show  your  k>rd- 
ships  the  direct  ccmtrary ;  and,  after  having 
diown  yeu  what  Gunga  Govin  Sing  was,  I 
shall  bring  before  you  Mr.  Hastings's  last 
act  of  friendship  for  biro.  Not  that  I  have 
quite  shown  you  every  thing,  but  pretty  well, 
I  think,  respecting  this  man.  There  is  a  great 
deal  concerning  his  character  and  conduct, 
that  is  laid  by ;  and  I  do  believe,  that  what- 
ever time  I  shoukl  take  up  in  expatiating  upon 
these  things,  there  wouU  be  "  in  the  lowest 
deep  still  a  lower  deep  )'*    for  there  is  not  a 


day  of  the  inquiry,  that  doss  not  brisf  tm  Kfli 
more  and  more  of  this  evil  agaiast  Mr.  H«s> 
tmgs. 

But,  before  I  open  the  papers,  relativ*  is 
this  act  of  Mr.  Hastings's  friendship  ferGoaga 
Govin  Sing,  I  ssust  re-stals  sons  citoiaii- 
stances,  that  your  lordships  may  underrtaad 
thoroughly  the  nature  of  it.  Your  liifiisiiips 
may  recollect,  that  about  the  time  of  the  ss» 
cession  of  the  minor  rajah  of  I>iiiagcpQffs, 
who  was  then  but  five  or  six  years  of  age,  wmd, 
when  Mr.  Hastings  left  Bengal,  eight  or  bibs, 
Mr.  Hastings  had  received  from  that  uuB^y 
a  bribe  of  about  £.40,000.  There  is  a  fiMiiy 
even  in  bribery  ; — there  is  a  truth  and  uhssr 
Vance  even  in  corruptioa  ;  there  is  a  josties, 
that,  if  money  is  to  be  paid  for  proCeelisB, 
protection  should  be  giren.  My  lords,  Mr. 
Hastings  received  this  bribe  through  GoBga 
Govin  Sing ;  then,  at  least  through  GuagB 
Govin  Sing,  he  ought  to  take  care,  that  that 
rajah  shoukl  not  be  rubbed  ;  that  he  should 
not  be  robbed,  if  Gunga  Govin  Stag  coidd 
help  it ;  that  above  all  he  should  not  be  rob- 
bed by  Gunga  Govin  Sing  himself. — But  year 
lordships  will  find,  that  the  last  act  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  life  viras  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the 
BKiet  cruel  and  perfidious  breach  of  faith,  ia 
the  roost  iniquitous  transaction,  that  I  do  be- 
lieve ever  was  hekl  out  to  the  indignation 
of  the  world  with  regard  to  private  prrsoBSu 
When  he-  departed  on  the  16ih  of  Fcbraarj 
1785,  when  he  was  on  board  in  the  mouth  oC 
the  Ganges,  and  preparing  to  visit  has  nalivs 
country,  let  us  see  what  the  last  act  of  his  Ufa 
then  was.  Hear  the  last  tender  aocenis  of  tba 
dying  swan  upon  llie  Ganges :  "  The  regret 
which  i  cannot  but  feel  in  relinquishing  the 
service  of  my  honourable  empbyers,  woold  ba 
much  embittered,  were  it  accompanied  by  Iha 
reflection,  that  1  have  neglected  the  merits  ef 
a  man,  who  deseves  no  1ms  of  I  hem  than  of 
myself,  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  who  from  his  ear- 
liest youth  had  been  employed  in  the  coileo- 
tion  of  the  revenues,  and  was,  about  elevea 
years  ago,  selected  for  his  supenour  talents  to 
fill  the  oflice  of  dewan  to  the  Calcutta  cooh 
roittee.  He  has  from  that  time,  with  a  short 
intermission,  been  the  principal  native  agent 
in  the  collection  of  the  company's  revenues; 
and  I  can  take  upon  myself  to  say,  that  ba 
has  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
fidelity,  diligence,  and  ability.  To  myself  ha 
has  given  proofii  of  a  constancy  and  atlaeh- 
Hient,  which  neither  the  fears,  nor  expecta- 
tions, excited  by  the  prevalence  of  different 
influence,  coukl  shake  :  and  at  a  time  ton 
when  these  qualities  were  so  dangerous  tbat| 
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hr  ftocB  fiadtnf  them  among  the  genermlity 
of  his  couDtrymen,  I  did  not  invsriably  meet 
with  them  among  my  own.  With  such  a  aenae 
of  bia  nerita,  ii  is  natural,  that  i  ahould  feel 
a  deaire  of  rewarding  him ;  Sor  juatice,  grati- 
tude, geoeroaity,  and  even  policy  demand  it : 
and  I  reaort  to  the  board  for  the  meana  of  pei^ 
forming  ao  neceasary  a  duty,  in  fuU  confidence, 
that  aa  thoae,  whidi  I  ^aU  point  out,  ara 
neither  incompatible  with  the  company'a  in- 
terest, nor  prejudicial  to  the  righta  of  ochera, 
they  will  not  be  withheld  from  me.  At  the 
request,  therefore,  of  Ghmga  Ghmn  Sing  I 
deliver  the  accompanying  durkauata,  or  peti- 
tions, for  granta  of  lands  lying  in  different 
districts  ;  the  total  jummo,  or  rent,  of  which 
amount  to  rupees  £^,061.  12.  1." 

Your  lordships  recollect,  that  Mr.  Larkim 
waa  one  of  the  bribe  agenta  of  Mr.  Haatinga  ; 
one,  I  mean,  of  a  corporation,  but  not  corporate 
in  their  acts.  My  lords,  Mr.  Larkina  baa 
told  you,  he  haa  told  us,  and  he  baa  tokl  the 
court  of  directors,  that  Mr.  Hastings  parted 
in  a  quarrel  with  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  becauaa 
he  had  not  faithfully  kept  hia  engagenaent 
with  regard  to  his  bribe;  and  that,  instead  of 
J^jlOflOO  from  Dinagepore,  he  had  only  paid 
him  £90,000.  My  lords,  that  iniquitoua  men 
will  defraud  one  another  I  can  conceive  ;  but 
you  will  perceive  by  Mr.  Hastings's  behaviour 
at  parting,  that  he  either  had  in  fiu;t  received 
this  money  from  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  or  ia 
aome  way  or  other  had  abundant  reason  to  be 
aatisfied  ;  that  he  totally  forgot  hia  anger  upon 
thia  occasion,  and  that  at  parting  his  last  act 
waa  to  ratify  granU  of  landif  (so  described  by 
Mr.  Hastings,)  to  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  Your 
lordships  will  recollect  the  tender  and  forgiv- 
ing temper  of  Mr.  Hastings.  Whatever  little 
bickerings  there  might  have  been  between 
them  about  their  small  money  concema,  tba 
purifying  waters  of  the  Gangea  had  washed 
away  all  sins,  enmities,  and  discontent.  By 
some  of  tliose  arta,  which  Gunga  GJoviu  Sing 
knows  how  to  practise  (I  mean  conciliatory 
honest  arts)  be  had  fairly  wiped  away  all  re- 
sentment out  of  Mr.  Hastings's  mind  ;  and 
he,  who  so  long  remembered  the  affront  offei^ 
ed  him  by  Cheit  Sing,  totally  forgeta  Gunga 
Govin  Smg's  fraud  uf  £10 fiOO ;  and  attempta 
to  make  others  the  instruments  of  giving  him 
what  he  calls  his  re%vard. 

Mr.  Hastings,  states  among  Gunga  Oovin'a 
merits,  that  he  had,  from  the  time  of  ita  insti- 
tution, and  with  a  very  short  intarmiasioM, 
served  the  office  of  dcwan  to  the  Calcutta 
oomniiitee.  That  abort  intermiaaioo  waa, 
when  he  waa  turned  out  of  offica  upoo  proof 


of  peculation,  and  embenlement  of  publie 
money ;  but  of  this  caoae  of  the  intermiasioD 
in  the  political  life  and  political  merita  of 
Gimga  Govin  Sing  Mr.  Hastings  does  not 
tell  you. 

Your  lordships  shall  now  hear  what  opinion 
a  member  of  the  provincial  council  at  Cal« 
cutta,  in  which  he  had  alao  served,  had  of 
him.  "  Who  is  Gvnga  Govin  Sing  ?"  Tho 
answer  is : — "  He  was,  when  I  left  Bengal, 
dewan  to  the  committee  of  revenue.  What 
waa  his  office  and  power  during  Mr.  Haa* 
tinga*8  adminiatration  ainoe  1780  ?— He  was 
formerly  dewan  to  the  provincial  oouncfl  8t»> 
tioned  at  Calcutta,  of  which  I  waa  a  menober. 
His  conduct  then  was  licentious  aixl  unwar- 
rantable, oppressive  and  extortionary.  Ho 
waa  atationed  under  ua  to  be  an  himMe  and 
submissive  servant,  and  to  be  of  uae  to  oa  in 
the  discharge  of  our  duty.  His  oooduet  waa 
every  thing  the  reverse.  We  endeavoured  to 
correct  the  mischiefii  he  was  guilty  of  aa  much 
as  possible.  In  one  attempt  to  releaae  fifteen 
peraons  illegally  confined  by  him,  wa  wera 
dismissed  our  offices;  a  different  pretanco 
was  held  out  for  our  dismission,  but  it  waa 
only  a  pretence.  Since  hia  appointment  aa 
dewan  to  the  preaent  committee  of  revenue, 
his  line  of  conduct  haa  only  been  a  continu- 
ance of  what  I  have  deacr^ted,  but  upon  a 
larger  acale .  What  was  the  general  opinion  of 
the  natives  of  the  use  he  made  of  hia  power  t 
— He  waa  looked  up  to  by  the  nativea  aa  the 
aeoond  peraon  in  the  government,  if  not  th« 
first.  He  waa  oonaidered  aa  the  only  channel 
for  obtaining  fa^>or  and  employment  fiora  tha 
govemour.  There  is  hardly  a  native  family 
of  rank  or  credit  within  the  three  proviacea, 
whom  he  has  not  some  time  or  other  distrea- 
sed  and  afflicted  ;  scarce  a  zemindary,  that  ho 
has  not  dismembered  and  plundered.  Waa 
you  in  a  situation  to  know  thia  to  be  true  ?•» 
I  certainly  waa.  What  was  the  general  opi- 
nion and  your  own,  coneering  hia  wealth  ?— > 
It  is  ahnoat  irapoasibie  to  form  a  oompetaat 
judgment,  hia  meana  of  acquiring  it  have  baea 
so  extensive.  1  had  an  account  ahown  to  me 
about  July  1785,  stating  his  aoquiaitiona  at 
three  hundred  and  twenty  lacka  of  rupeea,  that 
ia  £.3,200,000.'' 

My  lords,  I  have  only  to  add,  that,  from  the 
beat  inquiries  I  have  been  able  to  make,  thoas^ 
who  apeak  highest  of  his  wealth,  are  thuae 
who  obtain  the  greatest  credit.  The  eatimate 
of  any  man's  wealth  is  uncertain ;  but  Ibe 
enormity  of  hia  waakh  ia  univeiaally  believed: 
jret  Mr.  Haatinga  aeanied  to  act  aa  if  ha  need- 
ed a  reward;  Mid  it  ia  therefore  aaoeanry  lo 
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■Myiirdi  wlMit  fgoommcudad  hini  pttrucuMiriy 
to  Mr.  Haatings.  Your  lordships  have  seen, 
that  he  was  oa  the  point  of  being  disraissed 
(or  misbehaviour,  and  oppression,  by  that  Cal- 
cotta  committee,  his  services  to  which  Mr. 
Hastings  fives  as  one  proof  of  his  constant 
and  unifbrni  good  behaviour.  "  He  had  ex- 
ecuted," he  says,  "  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  fidelity,  diligence  and  ability."  These 
•re  his  public  merits— but  he  has  private 
merits :  "  To  myself,"  says  he,  **  he  has 
girea  proofii  of  constancy  and  attachment." 

Now  we,  who  have  been  used  to  look  very 
diligently  over  tlie  company's  records,  and  to 
compare  one  part  with   another,   ask,  what 
those  services  were,  which  have  so  strongly 
recommended   him  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  in- 
duced him  to  speak  so  favourably  of  his  pub- 
lic services?     What  those  services  are,  does 
not  appear  ;  we  have  searched  the  records  for 
them,  (and  those  records  are  very  busy  and 
loquacious,)  about  tliat  period  of  time,  during 
which  Mr.  Hastings  was  labouring  under  an 
edipse,  and  near  the  dragon's  mouth,  and  all 
the  drums  of  Bengal  beating  to  free  him  from 
this  dangerous  edipse.  During  this  time  there 
ii    nothing   publicly  done,   there   is   notliing 
publidy  said,  by  Gunga  Qovin  Sing.     There 
were  then  some  services  of  Gunga  Ciovin  Sing, 
that    lie   undiscovered,  which    he    takes   as 
proo6  of  attachment.    What  coukl  they  be  ? 
they  were  not  public ;  nobody  knows  any  thing 
of  them  ;  they  must  by  reference  to  the  time, 
M  iar  OS  we  can  judge  of  them,  be  services  of 
concealment.    Otherwise,  in  the  course  of  this 
business  it  will  be  necessary,  and  Mr.  Has- 
tings will  find  occasion,  to  show  what  those 
personal  services  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing  to 
him  were.    Hit  services    to  Gunga  GSovin 
Sing  were  pretty  conspicuous ;  for,  afler  he 
was  turned  out  for  peculation,  Mr.  Hastings 
restored   him  to  his  office  ;  and  when  he  had 
impriioned  fifteen  persons  illegally  and  oppres- 
sively, and  when  the  council  were  about  to  set 
tftiem  at  liberty,  they  were  set  at  liberty  them- 
selves ;    they  were  dismissed    their   offices. 
Tour  lordships  see,  then,  what  his  public  ser- 
▼iees  were.  His  private  services  are  unknown ; 
they  must  be,  as  we  conceive  fitwn  their  being 
unknown,  of  a  suspicious  nature  ;  and  I  do 
not  go  further  than  suspicion,  because  I  never 
b^ird,  and  I  have  not  been  without  attempts 
to  make  the  discovery,  what  those   services 
were,  that  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Ha^ 
tings. 

Having  looked  at  his  public  services,  which 
are  well-known  scenes  of  wickedness,  barba- 
rity, and  corruption,  we  next  oxne  to  see  what 


his  reward  is.    Toor  lordihips 
ward  he  thought  proper  to  secure  iar  hi 
and,  I  believe,  a  man,  who  has  power 
Gunga  Govin  Sing,  and  a  dispositioa 
Ghmga  Govin  Sing,  can  hardly  want  the 
of  rewarding  himself ;  and  if  every  nrtne  r»> 
wards  itself,  and  virtue  is  said  to  be  its  owm 
reward,  the  virtue  of  Gunga  Govin  Siaf  wwa 
in  a  good  way  of  seeking  its  own  reward.  Mr. 
Hastings,  however,  thought  it  was  wX  rigkli 
that  sudi  a  man  should  reward  himo^;  bat 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  honour  and  josdes 
of  government  to  find  him  a  reward.     Thsa 
the  next  thing  is,  what  that  reward  shaH  bs. 
It  is  a  grant  of  lands.    Your  lordships  wil  e^ 
serve,  that  Mr.  Hastings  declarea  soow  «f 
these  lands  to  be  unoccupied,  others  oocmiisd, 
but  not  by  the  just  owners.     Now  iheae 
the  very  lands  of  the  rajah  of  Dinageporo, 
whence  he  had  taken  the  bribe  of  £JOfiOlk. 
My  lords,  this  was  a  monstrous  thing.    Bir. 
Hastings  had  the  audacity,  as  his  parting  aG^ 
when  he  was  coining  to  England,  aind  ought  la 
have  expected  (whatever  he  did  expect)  ther^ 
sponsibility  of  this  day ,— be  was,  I  say,  i 
less  enough,  not  only  to  give  this  recomn 
dation,  but  to  perpetuate  the  miachiefii  of 
reign,  as  he  has  done,  to  his  succcssoura  ;  far 
he  has  really  done  so  by  making  it 
ble  almost  to  know  any  thing  of  the  true 
of  that  country  :  and  he  has  thereby  mads 
them  much  less  responsible  and  criminal  thaa 
before  in  any  ill  acts,  they  may  have  done 
bis  time.    But  Mr.  Hastings  not  only 
mends  and  backs  the  petition  of  Gunga  Govki 
Sing  with  his  parting  authority,  which  autho* 
rity  he  made  the  peof^e  there  believe  wouU 
be  greater  in  England,  than  it  was  in  India ; 
but  he  is  an  evidence  ;  he  declares,  that  **  to 
his  own  knowledge  these  lands  are  vacant,  and 
confessedly,  tlierefore,  by  tlie  laws  of  this  as 
well  as  of  most  other  countries,  in  the  absolula 
gift  of  government." 

My  k)rdM,  (as  I  said)  Mr.  Hastings  becooiea 
a  witness,  ami,  I  believe,  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  you  wiH  find,  a  false  witness  ibr 
Gunga  Govin  Sing.  *  To  my  own  knowledge,* 
says  he,  "  they  are  vacant."  Why,  I  canool 
find,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  ever  been  in  Dinn^ 
gepore ;  or,  if  he  had,  it  must  have  been  only 
as  a  passenger.  He  had  not  the  superversion 
of  the  district,  in  any  other  sense  than  with  that 
kind  of  eagle  eye,  which  he  must  have  hod 
all  Bengal,  and  which  he  had  for  no  other 
poses  than  those,  for  which  eagles*  eyes  ara 
commonly  used.  He  becomes,  you  see,  a  wiW 
ness  for  Gkmga  Govin  Sing,  aiid  orders  to  bo 
given  him,  as  a  reoompeoseibr  all  the  ioiqiillMi 
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mctB  this  man  coramitled,  the  lands  of  that  rwy 
rajah  who  through  the  hands  of  Ghinga  Giovin 
Sing^  had  given  an  enormous  bribe  to  Mr. 
Hastings.  These  lands  were  not  without  an 
ownership,  but  were  lands  in  the  hands  of  the 
rajah,  and  were  to  be  severed  from  the  zemin- 
dary  and  given  to  Gunga  Giovin  Sing.  The 
manner  of  obtaining  them  is  someUiing  so 
■hocking,  and  contains  such  a  number  of  en- 
ormities completed  in  one  act,  that  one  can 
ecarce  imagine  how  such  a  compound  could 
exist 

This  man,  besides  his  office  of  dewan  to 
the  Calcutta  committee,  which  gave  him  the 
whole  management  and  power  of  the  revenue, 
was,  as  I  have  stated,  at  the  head  of  all  the  re- 
gisters in  the  kingdom,  whose  dutj  it  was  to 
be  a  controul  upon  him  as  dewan.  As  Mr. 
Hastings  destroyed  every  other  constitutional 
settlement  of  the  country,  so  the  office,  which 
was  to  be  a  check  upon  Gunga  Govin  Sing, 
namely,  the  register  of  the  country,  had  been 
superseded,  and  revived  in  another  shape,  and 
given  to  the  own  son  of  this  very  man.  God 
forbid,  that  a  son  should  not  be  under  a  certain 
and  reasonable  subordination.  But  though  in 
thii  country  we  know  a  son  may  possibly  be 
free  from  Uie  controul  of  his  father,  yet  the 
meanest  slave  is  not  in  a  more  abject  condition 
of  slavery,  than  a  son  is  in  that  country  to  his 
father ;  for  it  extends  to  the  power  of  a  Roman 
parent.  The  office  of  register  is  to  take  care, 
that  a  full  and  fair  rent  b  secured  to  govern- 
ment ;  and  above  all  it  is  his  business  to  take 
care  of  the  body  of  laws,  the  royjaun  muUuck, 
or  custom  of  the  country,  c^  which  he  is  the 
guardian  as  the  head  of  the  law.  It  was  hb 
business  to  secure  that  fundamental  law  of  the 
government,  and  fundamental  law  of  the  coun- 
try, that  a  zemindary  cannot  be  split ;  or  any 
portion  of  it  separated  without  the  consent  of 
the  government.  This  man  betrayed  his  trust, 
and  did  privately,  contrary  to  the  duty  of  his 
office,  get  this  minor  rajah,  who  was  but  an 
infant,  who  was  but  nine  years  old  at  the  timet, 
to  make  over  to  him  a  part  of  his  zemindary, 
to  a  large  amount,  under  coknir  of  a  fraudulent 
and  Bciitious  sale.  By  the  laws  of  that  coun- 
try, by  the  common  laws  of  nature,  the  act 
of  this  chikl  was  void.  The  act  was  void  as 
«(;ainst  the  government,  by  giving  a  zemin- 
dary without  the  coment  of  the  government  to 
the  very  man,  who  ought  to  have  prevented 
such  an  act :  he  has  the  same  sacred  guar- 
diamhip  of  minors,  that  the  chancellour  of 
England  has. — This  man  got  to  himself  those 
kods  by  a  fraudulent,  and  probably  ibrgad, 
4lMd,  fur  rii  t  M  ebargwl  too;  but  whether  it 


was  forged  or  not,  this  miserable  minor  wm 
obliged  to  give  the  lands  to  him :  he  did  not 
dare  to  quarrel  with  him  upon  such  an  article ; 
because  he,  who  would  purchase,  could  take. 

The  next  step  was  to  get  one  of  his  nearest 
relations  to  seem  to  give  a  consent;  because 
taking  it  of  the  minor  was  too  gross.  The  re- 
lation, who  coukl  no  more  consent  by  the  law 
of  that  country  than  the  law  of  this,  gave  ap- 
parently his  consent.  And  these  were  the 
very  lands,  that  Mr.  Hastings  speaks  of  as 
*'  lands  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  government." 
All  this  came  before  the  council.  The  mo- 
ment Mr.  Hastings  was  gone,  India  seemed  a 
little  to  respire ;  there  was  a  vast  oppressive 
wei^it  taken  oflT  it,— there  was  a  mountain  re- 
moved from  its  breast ;  and  persons  did  dare 
then,  for  the  first  time,  to  breathe  their  com- 
plaints. And  accordingly  this  minor  rajah  got 
some  person  kind  enough  to  tell  him,  that  he 
was  a  minor, — that  he  could  not  port  with  his 
estate ;  and  this,  with  the  other  shocking  and 
illegal  parts  of  the  process,  was  stated  by  him 
to  the  council,  who  had  Mr.  Hastings's  recooH 
mendation  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing  before  them. 
The  council,  shocked  to  see  a  minor  attempt- 
ed to  be  dispoesessod  in  such  a  manner  by  him^ 
who  was  the  natural  guardian  of  all  minors, 
shocked  at  such  an  enormous  daring  piece  of 
iniquity,  began  to  inquire  further,  and  to  ask, 
how  came  this  his  near  relation  to  consent  ? 
He  was  apparently  partner  in  the  fraud. 
Partner  in  the  fraud  he  was,  but  not  partner  in 
the  profit ;  for  he  was  to  do  it  without  getting 
any  thing  for  it ;  the  wickedness  was  in  him, 
and  the  profit  in  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  inquiry,  the  man  comes  down  to 
account  for  his  conduct,  and  declares  another 
atrocious  iniquity,  that  shows  you  the  powers, 
which  Gunga  Govin  Sing  possessed.—^'  Gunga 
Govin  Sing,"  says  he,  '*  is  master  of  the  coun- 
try ;  he  had  made  a  great  festival  for  the  burial 
of  his  mother ;  all  those  of  that  cost  oaght  to 
be  invited  to  the  funeral  festival ;  he  would  have 
disgraced  me  for  ever,  if  I  had  not  been  invited 
to  that  funeral  festival.*'  These  funeral  festi- 
vals, you  should  know,  are  great  things  in  that 
country,  and  celebrated  in  this  manner,  and, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  in  a  royal  manner, 
by  him,  upon  burying  his  mother :  any  per- 
son lefl  out  was  marked,  despised,  and  dis- 
graced. "  But  he  had  it  in  his  power,  and  I 
was  threatened  to  be  deptived  of  my  cast  by 
his  register,  who  had  the  cast  in  his  absolute 
disposition."  Says  he,  "  I  was  under  ter^ 
rour,  1  was  under  duresse,  and  I  did  iu" 

Ounga  Govin  Sing  was  fortified  by  the  opi- 
■kn,  that  tho  govemour,  though  depiunod,  vir- 
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Mmly  nmM  in  that  eountiy.    Ood  grant,  that  in  hk  nmindaryi  and  imbed  ekiali  ia 

hia  power  may  be  extirpated  out  oT  it  now.     I  other  zemindariee  beaidea  since  the 

doubt  it ;  but,  most  awuredly,  it  was  residiuf  accesaioa.  Ramkisaen,  in  1178,  fot  poai 

in  its  plenitude  when  he  departed  from  thence ;  of  NurruUoor,  the  zemindar/  of  Mahomad  Ali  S 

and  there  was  not  a  man  in  India,  who  was  the  pur((unnah  of  Ichanfuipore,  Ice.  was  m 

not  of  opinion,  euhor  that  he  was  actually  to  three  divisions  in  117S.  The  petition  oTGoria 

return  to  govern  India  a^ain,  or  that  his  power  Deo  Sheopersaud  was  made  orer  to  the  aoo  of 

ia  such  in  England,  as  that  he  might  govern  BousserCbowdryipossessour  of  the  third  afaare. 

it  here.    And  such  were  the  hopes  of  those,  Purgunnah  Baharbund  bekmged  to  the  xeaiiiH 

who  had  intentions  against  the  estates  of  others,  dary  of  Rannee  Bhowanny,  and,  in  1180,  waa 

— <xunga  Covin  Sing,  therefore,  being  pressed  made  over  to  Luckaaut  Nundy.      All  these 

to  the  wall  by  this  declaration  of  the  rajah's  changes  took  place  in  the  life-time  of  the 

relation,  when  he  coukl  say  nothing  against  it,  rightful  poesessoura,  without  right,  title,  or  por- 

whea  it  was  dear  and  manifest,  and   there  chase." 

were  only  impudent  barefaced  denials,  and  •    Your  lordships  have  not  heard  before  ef 

aeeeveratioiis  against  iacts,  which  carried  truth  Lucknaut  Nundy.    He  waa  the  aon  of  a  per- 

with  themselves,  did  not  in  his  answer  pretend  son,  of  whom  your  lordships  have  heard  before^ 

to  Bay,  that  a  zemindary  might  be  parted  with-  called  Cantoo  Baboo,  the  banyan  of  Mr.  Ha»> 

cot   the  consent  of  the  government. — that  a  ting>>  Mr.  Hastings  has  proved  in  abuodanee 

minor  might  be  deprived  of  it, — that  the  next  of  other  cases,  that  a  grant  to  father  and  ann  is 

relation  bad  a  power  of  disposing  of  it.    He  the  same  thing.     The  fathers  generally  lake 

did  indeed  say,  but  nobody  believed  him,  that  out  grants  in  the  names  of  their  sons ;  and  the 

he  had  used  no  force  upon  this  relation ;  tNit  as  Ranny  Bhowanny,  pussessing  the  aemindvj 

«ivery  one  knew  the  act  would  be  void,  he  was  of  Radshi,  an  old  lady  of  the  first  rank  aad 

driven  to  Mr.  Hastings's  great  refuge ;  he  was  family  in  India,  was  stripped  of  part  of  her  ze- 

driven  to  say, "  The  government  in  this  country  nindary,  and  it  was  given  lo  Luciuiaut  Nuady, 

has  arbitrary  power, — the  power  of  government  the  son  of  Mr.  Hattingv's  bayan  ;  and  then 

is  every  thing, — the  right  of  the  subject  no-  (you  see  the  consequence  of  good  examples) 

thing;— 'they  have  at  all  times  separated  ze>  comes  Gunga  Govin   Siog,  and  says,  I  am 

nindaries  from  their  lawful  proprietors.— Give  as  good  a  man  as  he  ;  there  is  a  zemindary 

me,  what  Mr.  Hastings  has  constantly  given  given ;  then  do  as  much  fi>r  Gunga  Govin  Sii^ 

to  other  people  without  any  right,  f>r  shadow,  as  you  have  done  for  Cantoo  Baboo.    Here  is 

or  semblance  of  right  at  all.'— God  knows,  it  is  an  argument  drawn  from  the  practice  of  Air. 

well,  that  I  walk  with  my  authority  ia  my  hand ;  Hastings.    And  this  shows  your  lordships  the 

Ibr  there  are  such  crimes,  such    portentous  necessity  of  suppressing  such  iniquities  by  po- 

iacredible  crimes,  to  be  brought  before  your  nishing  the  author  of  them.    You  w31  pimaih 

iordships,  that  it  woukl  hardly  be  believed,  were  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  no  man  will  hereafter  dare 

ft  not,  that  I  am  constantly,  as  I  hope  I  shall  to  rob  minors,  no  man  will  hereafler  dare  to 

constantly  be,  guarded  with  evidence,  and  that  rob  widows,  to  give  to  the  vilest  of  mankind, 

the  strongest,  that  can  be,  even  the  evidence  of  their  own  base  instrhments  for  their  own  ne- 

Ihe  parties  themselves.  farious  purposes,  the  lands  of  others  wilbool 

"  From  your  inquiry  (Gunga  Govin  Sing  right,  tiile,  or  purchase. 
aays  lo  the  council)  every  circumstance  will        My  lords,  I  will  not  aAer  this  state  to  yoa 

appear  in  its  true  colours.    With  respect  to  the  false  representation  of  the  value  of  these 

the  alienation  of  parts  of  zemindaries,  the  ex-  lands,  which  this  roan  gave  in  to  government, 

tent  and  consequence  of  the  great  zoraindara  He  represented  it  to  be  much  less  than  it  was, 

depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  favour  and  when  he  desired  the  grant  of  then; ;  as  shall 

countenance  of  the  ruling  powers.  be  stated,  when  it  comes   before  your  lord- 

*^  By  what  means  did    this  zemindar  of  ships,  at  the  proper  time.     But  at  present  I 

Dinagepore  get  possession  of  purgunnah  But-  am  only  touching  upon  principles,  and  bringinf 

tawim  aAer  the  death  of  Rycobad  Chowdry  examples  so  &r  as  they  illustrate  princ^»lee, 

in   1168,  of  purgunnah  Coolygong  afler  the  and  lo  show  how  precedents  spread, 
death  of  Sahebrance  Chowderanne,   in  the         I  believe,  your  lordships  will  conceive  better 

name  year,  notwithstanding  his  heirs  existed ;  of  the  spirit  of  these  transactions  by  my  inter- 

and  of  purgunnah  Suntoe,  ice.  during  the  life-  mixing  with  them,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  do» 

time  of  Sumboonant,  the  zemindar,  in  1167,  all  as  much  as  possible  of  the  grounds  of  them.    I 

without  right,  title,  or  pecuniary  consideration  ?  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  description,  that  I 

This  haa  been  the  case  with  many  purgunoah*  oia  give,  no  painting,  if  I  waa  either  aU*  or 
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wflRii|tBp«iat,eoiiiiiimlK»tliMetr«iiMetinm  nmisdaries,  <*  neither  wn  I  «itn  desiroai  of 
■ppear  to  fane  kHiUiipt  with  the  atrength  aequirinf  wiy  other  pereon't  zemiiidary  in  thii 
whieh  thiT  htfe  in  Ihemwlvet ;  and  your  ford-    cottnlry/'  Ice.    «        «        «        «       « 

«««^-It'wM,iiii7athe;^thautr«ght.  ^^J  .."^^  -evrd  Calcutta  bjnjan.  h.^ 
tide,  or  nm!haae,glwi  it  to  me  without  right,    **"*••'    *^- 

title,  or  pnrehaae  ^^to  me  the  eatatea  cf  mi«  He  atatea  it  aa  a  kind  of  conatant  practice, 
noni  without  right,  title,  or  parchaae,  hecauae  br  which  the  country  had  been  robbed  under 
Mr.  Hastings  gave  the  eatates of  widowa  with-  Mr.  Hastings,  known  and  acknowledged  to 
out  right,  title,  or  purchase."  be  ao,  to  seize  upon  the  inheritance  of  the 

Of  this  exemplary  grant,  of  this  pattern  for  widow,  and  the  fatherless.  In  this  manner 
future  proceedings,  I  will  show  your  lordships  did  Gunga  Govin  Sing  govern  himself  upon 
the  con^quence.  the  direct  precedent   of  Canloo   Baboo,  the 

I  will  read  to  your  lordships  part  of  the  ex-  banyan  of  Mr.  Hastings;  and  this  other  in- 
amination  of  a  witness,  taken  from  a  report  atrument  of  his  in  like  manner  calls  upon  go- 
of a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.         vemment  for  favour  of  some  kind  or  other,  upon 

**  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  situation  oC     the  same  principle,  and  the  aanie  precedent, 
the  zeroindary  of  Baharbund  ? — It  lies  to  the         Your  lordships  now  see,  how  necessary  it 
eastward  of  Dinagepore  and  Rungpore.   I  waa     waa  to  say  something  about  arbitrary  power : 
stationed  in  that  neighbourhood.     To  whom     for,  first,  the  wicked  people  of  that  country 
did  it  originally  belong? — I  believe,  to  the  ze-     (Mr.  Hastings's  instruments  I  mean)  pretend 
mindary  of  Rodshi,  belonging  to  ranny  Bo*     right,  title,  purchase,  grant ;  and  when  their 
wanny.     For  what  reason  waa  it  taken  from     frauds  in  all  these  legal  means  are  discovered, 
the  ranny  of  Radshi  and  given  to  Cantoo  Ba-     then  they  fly  off,  and  have  recourse  to  arbitrary 
boo ?— I  do  not  exactly  recollect:  I  believe,  on     power ;  and  say,  It  is  true,  I  can  make  out  ix> 
aome  plea  of  incapacity  or  insufficiency  in  her     right,  title,  grant,  or  purchase ;  the  parties  aro 
to  manage  it,  or  some  pretended  decline  in  the     minors  ;  I  am  bound  to  take  care  of  their  right; 
revenue,  owing  to  mismanagement.    On  what     but  you  have  arbitrary  power ;  yo«i  have  ezer- 
termf  was  it  granted  to  Cantoo  Baboo  or  his     eiaed  it  upon  other  occasions  ;  exercise  it  upon 
son  ? — I  believe  it  was  a  grant  in  perpetuity,  at     this  ;  give  me  the  rights  of  other  people.  Thta 
the  revenue  of  nipces  82  or  83,000  per  annum,     waa  the  last  act,  and,  I  hope,  will  be  the  last 
What  amount  did  he  collect  from  the  country  1     act  of  Mr.  Hastings's  wicked  power,  done  by 
•—I  cannot  tell.   The  year  I  waa  in  that  neigh-     the  wickedest  man  in  favour  of  the  wickedest 
bouihood,  the  settlement  with  his  under-tenanta     man,  and  by  the  wickedest  means,  which  fail- 
¥ras  aomething  above  3,53,000  nipees.  The  in-     ed  upon  his  own  testimony, 
habitants  of  the  country  objected  to  it.    They         To  bring  your  lordships  to  the  end  of  this- 
aasemUed  in  a  body  of  about  five  thousand,  and     business,  which  I  hope  will  lead  me  very  near 
were  proceeding  to  Calcutta  to  make  known     to  the  end  of  what  I  have  to  trouble  your  lord- 
their  grievances  to  the  committee  of  revenue,     ahipa  with  ;  I  will  now  state  the  conduct  of  tho 
They  were  stopped  at  Cossimbuzar  by  Noor     council,  and  the  resolution  about  Gunga  Govia- 
Sing  Baboo,  the  brother  of  Cantoo  Baboo,  and     Sing.  I  am  to  inform  your  lordships,  that  there 
there  the  matter  was  compromised,  in  nduU     waa  a  reference  made  by  the  council  to  the 
manner  I  cannot  say.**  committee  of  revenue,  namely  to  Gunga  Govin 

Your  lordships  see,  Mr.  Haatings*a  banyan  Sing  himself;  a  reference  with  regard  to  tho 
got  this  zemindary  belonging  to  this  venerabia  right,  title,  mode,  and  proceeding,  and  many 
Udy,  unable  to  protect  herself;  that  it  waa  other  circumstances;  upon  which  the  oom- 
granted  to  him  without  right,  title,  or  pur-  mittee,  being  such  aa  I  have  described,  very 
chase.  To  show  you,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  naturally  were  silent.  Gunga  Govin  Sing  ^- 
been  in  a  conatant  course  of  such  proceed-  quUw  iolut — in  the  manner  you  have  joat 
ing,  here  is  a  petition  from  a  person  called  heard  ;  the  committee  were  the  chorua  ;  thej 
****  *  *  *  *  *  far  some  sometimes  talk  — fill  up  a  vacant  part,  but 
favour  from  government,  which  it  is  not  ne-  Gunga  Govin  Sing  waa  the  great  actor,  tho 
eeasary  now  to  atato.  In  order  to  make  good  ade  one.  The  report  of  this  committee  beiag 
hia  claim,  he  atates  what  nobody  denied,  but  laid  before  the  council,  Mr.  Sublea,  one  of 
which  is  universally  known  in  fact.  Says  he,  the  board,  entered  the  following  minute  on  the 
"  I  have  never  entertained  any  such  intention  fifteenth  of  May  1785  :  '*  I  have  peruaad  th» 
er  idea ;''  thet  ia,  of  aelsing  upon  other  people'a    aereral  papera  upon  thia  aubject,  and  an  aony 
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to  dbiervv,  th%t  die  oommittoe  of  ravfiDM  ftre  actko  hftd  not  been  (fetoeted ; 

totally  silent  on  the  most  material  points  there-  contrary,  the  dewan  is  himself  the  priadpei 

<u,«nd  sending  the  petition  to  them  has  only  moTer,  and  sole  instrmnent  in  thai  fraud  mi 

been  so  much  time  thrown  away — I  mean,  on  robbery,  if  I  am  righdy  inlbrmod,*    to  the 

the  actual  value  of  the  lands  in  question :  what  amount  of  42,474  rupees    in   perpeluitj,  by 

the  amount  derived  from  thorn  has  been  in  the  which  he  alone  was  to  bene6t ;  and  benoss, 

last  year,  and  what  advantages  or  disadvan-  be  has  even  dared  to  stand  fcrward  io  an  at- 

tages  to  government  by  the  sale  ;  and  whether,  tempt  to  obtain  our  sanction,  and  thereby  nake 

in  their  opinion,  the  supposed  sale  was  com-  us  parties  to  (in  my  opinion)  a  AJee  deisdand 

pulsive,or  not.  But,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  fraudulent  transaction,  as  his  own  defieaceMw 

discussion  of  the  question  respecting  the  regu-  shows  the  bill  of  sale  and  all  its  oolkteral  pa- 

larity  or  irregularity  of  the  pretended  sale  of  pers  to  be. 

Salbarry  to  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  the  dewan,  to  "If  offences  of  this  dark  tendency  and  Big- 

enter  into  the  particular  assertions  of  each  nitude  were  not  to  be  punished  ia  a  public 

party.  manner,  the  high  eaample  here  set  the  natives, 

"  The  representations  of  the  rajah *s  agent,  employed  under  the  government  by  their  firal 

confirmed  by  the  petitions  of  his  principal,  post-  native  officer,  would  very  soon   render  oar 

lively  assert  the  saVe  to  have  been  compulsive  authority  contemptible,  and  operate  to  the  de- 

and  violent;  and  the  dewan  as  positively  denies  struct  ion  of  the  public  revenoee.— I  wiU  not 

it,  though  the  fears  he  expresses,  <  thai  their  dwell  further  on  the  contradictioaa  in  tbsse 

common  enermes  teould  aet  aaide  the  act  befon  papers  before  us  on  this  sdbject. 

it  votu  aomipUUy  show  clearly,  that  they  were  "  But,  I  beg  leave  to  point  oat,  how 

sensible  the  act  was  unjustifiable,  if  they  do  cious  the  government  have  been  of  en 

not  tend  to  falsify  his  denial.  implicit  obedience  to  their  mles  on  this  sob' 

'*  But,  it  b  dearly  established  and  admitted  ject  in  particular,  and  in  prohibiting  condnct 

by  the  language  and  writings  of  both  parties,  like  that  here  eidiibited  against  their  public 

that  there  has  been  a  most  unwarrantable  col-  officer,  and  how  sacredly  they  have  viewed 

lusion  in  endeavouring  to  alienate  the  rights  the  public  institutes  on  this  subject  which 

of  government,  contrary  to  the  most  positive  have  been  violated  and  trampled  on ;  and  it 

original  laws  of  the  constitution  of  these  pro-  will  suffice  to  show  their  public  otdera  on  a 

vinces,  *  that  no  zemindar,  and  other  landholder^  similar  instance,  which  happened  aome  time 

poying  revenue  to  government^  ahdl  he  permit-  ago,  and  which  the  dewan,  fitxn  his  official 

ted  to  a&enate  hie  landa  without  the  eapreu  situation,  jnust  have  been  a  perty  in  detect- 

efdhority  of  that  government.*  ing. 

**  The  defence  set  up  by  Gunga  Govin  Sing  "T  desire   the  board's  letter  to  the  oom- 

does  not  go  to  disavow  the  transaction  ;  for,  if  mittee  on  this  subject,  dated  the  Slst  May 

it  did,  the  deed  of  sale,  ftc*  produced  by  him-  1782,  may  be  read,  and  a  copy  be  annexed  to 

self,  snd  the  petition  to  the  board  for  its  confir-  this  minute. 

mation,  would  detect  him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  "  I)  therefore,  move  the  board,  that  Gonga 
openly  admits  its  existence,  and  only  strives  Govin  Sing  may  be  forthwith  required  to  snr- 
to  show,  that  it  was  a  voluntary  one  on  the  render  the  original  deeds  produced  by  him,  as 
part  of  the  ranny  and  the  servants  of  the  rajah,  a  title  to  the  grant  of  Salbarry,  in  order  that 
Whether  voluntary  or  not,  was  equally  crimi-  they  may  be  returned  to  the  rajah's  ageatSs 
nal  in  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  as  the  public  officer  to  be  made  null  and  void, 
of  government,  because  diametrically  opposite  "  I  further  move  the  board,  that  the  dewtn 
to  the  positive  and  repeated  standing  oilers  of  Gimga  Govin  Sing,  together  with  his  naib 
that  government  for  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  as  Prawn  Kishin  Sing,  his  son,  and  all  his  de- 
dewan,  and  native  guardian  of  the  public  rights  pendants,  be  removed  fitsn  their  offices,  and 
intrusted  especially  to  hu  care ;  because  it  was  thai  the  roy  royan,  rajah  Rajebullub,  whose 
his  duty,  not  only  not  to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty  Gunga  Govin  Sing  virtoally  ia  to  per* 
those  rules  himself,  but,  as  dewan,  and  exercis-  form,  be  reinstated  in  the  exercise  of  the  do- 
ing the  efficient  office  of  canongoe,  to  prevent,  ties  of  his  department ,  and  that  Gunga  Govin 
detect,  expose,  and  apprize  his  employers  of  Sing  be  ordered  to  d«Uver  up  all  official  pa- 
every  instance  attempted  to  the  contrary ;  be- 
cause it  was  his  duty  to  prevent  the  govern-  *  Vakeel  states  Mofussll  Jumma,  of  Salbarry. 
ment  being  defrauded,  and  the  fajah,  a  chiU  *"**' ^'^^^  SlS^  '  .^  "  SS 
of  nine  years  oU,  robbed  of  his  heSitaiypos-  Purchase  money       -        -       «^ 

sessions,  as  he  wouki  have  been,  if  this  trans-  Per  annum,  loss                        4M74 
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pert  of  Um  nrotr  to  the  oonunittoe  of  rerMiue  imprisoned  him ;  vad,  inatead  of  puttiaf  ooo 

and  Ihe  roy  royen,  and  that  they  be  ordered  of  tho  beat  and  moat  reputable  of  the  natiTOO 

accordingly  to  take  charge  of  ihem,  and  finally  to  govern  it,  he  takea  out  of  priaon  thia  ezcoa>> 

aettle  all  accounts.*'— Thia  motion  waa  orer-  municated  wretch,  hated  by  God  and  man,— 

ruled,  and  no  final  proceeding  appeara.  thia  bankrupt,  thia  man  of  evil  and  deaperato 

My  lorda,  you  have  beard  the  pmceedinga  diaracter,  thia  miamanager  of  the  public  re- 

of  the  court,  before  which  Gunga  Govin  Sing  venue  in  an  inferiour  atation :  and,  aa  he  had 

thought  proper  to  appeal,  in  cooaequence  of  given  Bengal  to  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  he  gave 

the  power  and  protection  of  Mr.  Hastings  be-  Uiia  province  to  rajaha  Kelleram,  and  CuUian 

ing  understood  to  exist  aflor  he  leA  India,  and  Sing. 

authenticated  by  his  last  parting  deed.    Your  It  was  done  upon  this  principle,  that  they 

lordships  will  judge  by  that  last  act  of  Mr.  vrould  increase,  and  very  much  better,  the  n* 

Hastings,  what  the  rest  of  his  whole  life  was.  venue.    These  men  aeeroed  to  be  aa  atrango 

— My  lords,  I  do  not  mean  now  to  go  further,  instruments  for  improving  a  revenue  aa  ever 

than  juat  to  remind  your  lordships  of  this,  were  chosen,  I  suppose,  since  the  worid  begaiK 

that  Mr.    Hastings's   government   was  one  Perhaps  their    merit  was  giving  a  bribe  of 

whole  system  of  oppression,  of  robbery  of  in-  ^.40,000  to  Mr.  Hastings.    How  he  diapoaed 

dividuals,  of  destruction  of  the  public,  and  of  of  it,  I  don't  know.  He  says,  I  diapoaed  oif  it  ta 

aupersession  of  the  whole  system  of  the  Eng-  the  public,  and  it  was  in  a  case  of  emergency, 

li^  government,  in  order  to  vest  in  the  worst  You  will  see  in  the  course  of  thia  buaineaa  the 

of  the  nativea  all  the  powers,  that  could  poa-  falaehood  of  that  pretence ;  for  you  will  aeoi 

aibly  eziat  in  any  government ;  in  order  to  though  the  obligation  is  given  for  it  as  a  round 

defeat  the  ends,  which  all  governments  ought  sum  of  money,  that  the  payment  waa  not  ao- 

in  common  to  have  in  view.    Thus,  my  lords,  oomplished  till  a  year  after ;  that  therefore  it 

I  show  you,  at  one  point  of  view,  what  you  could  not  answer  any  immediate  exigence  of 

are  to  expect  fitmi  him  in  all  the  rest.    I  have,  the  company.    Did  it  answer  in  an  increaae  of 

I  think,  made  out  aa  clear  aa  can  be  to  your  the  revenue  ?— The  very  reverae.   Thoae  per- 

lofdshipa,  ao  far  aa  it  waa  neceaaary  to  go,  aona,  who  had  given  tliia  bribe  of  £.40,000  at 

that  his  bribery  and  peculation  was  not  occa-  the  end  of  that  year  were  (bund  iC.80,000  in 

aional,  but  habitual ;  that  it  waa  not  urged  debt  to  the  company.    The  company  alwajrs 

upon  him  at  the  moment,  but  waa  regular  and  loaea,  when  Mr.  Haatings  takea  a  bribe ;  and, 

ajralematic  I  haveahown  to  your  lordihipa  the  when  he  propoaea  an  increaae  of  the  revenue, 

operation  of  auoh  a  ayatem  on  I  he  revenuea.  the  company  loaea  often  double.    But  I  hope. 

My  lords,  Mr.  Hastings  pleads  one  constant  and  trust,  your  lordahipa  will  conaider  thia  idea 

merit  to  juatify  thoae  acta  ;  namely,  that  they  of  a  mooatroua  rise  of  rent,  given  by  men  of 

produce  an  increase  of  the  public  revenue ;  desperate  (brtunea  and  charactera,  to  be  one 

and  accordingly  he  never  aella  to  any  of  thoae  of  the  grievance  inatead  of  one  of  the  advan- 

wicked  agents  any  trusts  whatever  in  the  coun-  tagea  of  thia  ^tem. 

try,  that  you  do  not  hear,  that  it  will  conai-  It  baa  been  neceaaary  to  lay  theae  beta  be* 

derably  tend  to  the  increaae  of  the  revenue.^  ibre  you  (and  I  have  atated  them  to  your  lord« 

Your  lordships  will  see,  when  be  soki  to  wicked  shipa  far  short  of  their  reality,  partly  throu|^ 

men  the  province  of  Bahar  in  the  same  way,  my  infirmity,  and  partly  on  aooount  of  the 

in  which  Debi  Sing  had  this  province  of  Di-  odiousness  of  the  taidt  of  going  through  things, 

nagepore,  that  consequencea  of  a  horrid  and  that  diagrace  himian  nature)  that  you  may  be 

airocioua  nature  (though  not  to  ao  great  an  enabled  fully  to  enter  into  the  dreadful  conae- 

extent)  followed  from  it.    I  will  just  beg  leave  quencea,  which  attend  a  ^tem  of  bribery  and 

to  state  to  your  lordships,  that  the  kinftdom  of  comiptioo  in  a  govemour-general.   On  a  tran- 

Bahar  is  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Bengal ;  aient  view,  bribery  ia  rather  a  aubject  of  dii* 

that  this  kingdom  was  governed  by  another  gust  than  horrour ;  the  sordid  practice  of  a 

provincial  council ;  that  he  turned  out    that  venal,  mean  and  abject  mind ;  and  the  effect  of 

provincial  council,  and  aoM  that  government  to  the  crime  aeema  to  end  with  the  act.    It  k)oks 

two  wicked  men,— one  of  no  fortune  at  all,  to  be  no  more  than  the  corrupt  transfer  of  pro- 

and  the  other  of  a  very  auapicioua  fortune ;  perty  from  one  peraon  to  another ;  at  worst  a 

one  a  total  bankrupt,  the  other  juatly  exoom-  theft.    But  it  will  appear  in  a  very  difierent 

municated  for  his  wickedness  in  his  country,  light,  when  you  regard  the  consideration,  for 

and  then  in  prison  for  misdemeanours  in  a  sub-  vvfaich  the  bribe  is  given ;  namely,  that  a  go- 

ordinate  situation  of  government.  veraour-general,  claiming  an  arbitary  power  in 

Mr.  Hastinga  deatroyed  the  council,  that  himaelf,  for  that  cooaidarition  deliven  np  the 
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fraptrtiw,  die  IfiiertiM,  uid  tb*  Wrm  of  an 
tvHoU  people  to  the  arbitrary  diecretinn  of  any 
wicked  and  rapacious  pereon,  who  will  be  sure 
•o  make  |{ood  from  their  blood  the  purchase  he 
has  paid  for  his  power  over  them.  It  is  possible^ 
that  a  man  may  pay  a  bribe  merely  lo  redeem 
himself  from  some  evil.     It  is  bad  however  to 
live  under  a  power,  whose  violence  has  no  re» 
straint  except  in  its  avarice.  But  no  man  ever 
paid  a  bribe  for  a  power  to  charge  and  tax 
others,  but  with  a  view  to  oppress  them.     No 
man  ever  paid  a  bribe  for  the  handling  of  the 
public  money,  but  to  peculate  from  it.    When 
once  such  offices  become  thus  privately  and  cor- 
ruptly venal,  the  very  worst  men  will  be  chosen 
(as  Mr.  Hastings  has  in  fact  constantly  chosen 
the  very  worst,)  because  none  but  those,  who 
do  not  scrapie  the  use  of  any  means,  are  capa- 
ble, consistently  with  profit,  to  discharge  at 
once  the  riged  demands  of  a  severe  public  re- 
remie,  and  the  private  bribes  of  a  rapacious 
chief  magistrate.    Not  only  the  worst  men  will 
be  thus  chosen,  but  they  will  be  restrained  by 
BO  dread  whatsoever  in  the  execution  of  their 
worst  oppressions.    Their  protection  is  sure. 
The  authority,  that  is  to  restrain,  to  controul, 
to  punish  them,  is  previously  engaged  ;  he  has 
his  retaining  fee  for  the  sup|K>rt  of  their  crimes. 
Mr.  Hastings  never  dared,  because  he  could 
not,  arrest  oppression  in  its  course,  without 
drying  up  the  source  of  his  own  corrupt  emo- 
lument.   Mr.  Hastings  never  dared,  after  the 
fiict,  to  punish  extortion  in  others,  because  he 
oouki  not,  without  risking^  the  discovery  of 
bribery  in  himself.     The  same  corruption,  the 
same  oppression,  and  the  same  impunity,  will 
reign  through  all  the  subordinate  gradations. 
A  fair  revenue  may  be  collected  without  the 
aid  of  wicked,  violent,  and  unjust  instruments. 
But,  when  once  the  line  of  just  and  legal  de- 
nand  it  transgr^sed,  such  instruments  are  of 
absolute  necessity ;  and  they  comport  them- 
aelves  accordingly.   When  we  know,  that  men 
must  be  well  paid  (and  they  ought  to  be  well 
paid)  for  the  performance  of  honourable  duly, 
oan  we  think,  that  men  will  be  found  to  com- 
mit wicked,  rapacious,  and  oppressive  acts 
with  fidelity  and  disinterestedness,  for  the  sole 
emolument   of  dishonest  employers  ?    No ; 
tbey  must  have  their  full  share  of  the  prey, 
and  the  greater  iriiare  as  they  are  the  nearer 
and  more  necessary  instruments  of  the  gene- 
ral extortion.    We  must  not  therefore  &tter 
ourselves,  when  Mr.  Hastings  takes  £.40,000 
in  bribes  for  Dinagepore  and  its  annexed  pro- 
vinces, that  from  the  people  nothing  more  than 
£.40,000  is  extorted.  I  speak  within  compass, 
four  times  forty  must  be  levied  oo  the  people ; 


and  tbeae  violent  wmm^, 
confiscatians,  inhomaa  and  onuCteraMn  lof^ 
tures,  imprisonment,  irons,  whips,  fines,  general 
despair,  general  kisurrection,  the  inaiiLiu  of 
the  officers  of  revenue  by  the  people,  the  nan- 
sacre  of  the  people  by  the  soldiery,  and  the  total 
waste  and  destruction  of  the  finest  provinces  in 
India,  are  things  of  course;  and  all 
sary  consequence  involved  in  the  very 
stance  of  Mr.  Hastings's  bribery. 

I,  therefore,  charge  Mr.  Hastings  with  hvH 
ing  dertroyed,  for  private  purposes,  the  whole 
system  of  government  by  the  six  provincial 
councils,  which  he  had  no  right  to  deetroy. 

I  char^  him  with  having  delegated  to 
others  that  power,  which  the  act  of  parii^ 
ment  had  directed  him  to  preaerve  nnaliena- 
bly  in  himself. 

I  charge  him  with  having  formed  a  com- 
mittee to  be  mere  instruments  and  loob,  at  the 
enormous  expense  of  £.Ct,000  per  annum. 

I  charge  him  with  having  appointed  a  per- 
son their  dewan,  to  whom  these  Englirinnen 
were  to  be  subservient  tools  ;  whose  name,  lo 
hifl  own  knowledge,  was  by  the  general  voice 
of  India,  by  the  general  recorded  voice  of  the 
company,  by  recorded  official  transactions,  by 
every  thing,  that  can  make  a  man  known,  aln 
horred,  and  detested,  stamped  with  infiuny  ; 
and  with  giving  him  the  whole  power,  which 
he  had  thus  separated  from  the  council-gene- 
ral, and  from  the  provincial  councils. 

I  charge  him  with  taking  bribM  of  Gungn 
Govin  Sing. 

I  charge  him  with  not  having  done  thai 
bribe-service,  which  fidelity  even  in  tniquttj 
requires  at  the  hands  of  the  worst  of  men. 

I  charge  him  with  having  robbed  tboee  peo> 
pie  of  whom  he  took  the  bribes. 

I  charge  him  with  having  fraudulently  alien- 
ated the  fortunes  of  widows. 

I  charge  him  with  having,  without  right,  title^ 
or  purchase,  taken  the  lands  of  orphans,  and 
given  thom  to  wicked  persons  under  him. 

I  charge  him  with  having  removed  the  hbf- 
tural  guardians  of  a  minor  rajah,  and  with  hav^ 
ing  given  that  trust  to  a  stranger,  Debi  Sing, 
whose  wickedness  was  known  to  himself  and 
all  the  world ;  and  by  whom  the  rajah,  his  frmtly, 
and  dependants  were  cruelly  oppressed. 

I  charge  him  with  having  committed  to  the 
management  of  Debi  Sing  three  great  pro- 
vinces ;  and  thereby,  with  having  wasted  the 
country,  ruined  the  landed  interest,  crueDy 
harassed  the  peasants,  burnt  their  houses, 
seized  their  crops,  tortured  and  degraded  their 
persons,  and  destroyed  the  honour  of  the  whole 
female  race  of  that  countrr. 
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In  tlie  name  of  the  Commoni  of  England,  I 
charge  all  this  villany  upon  Warren  HastingSi 
in  this  last  moment  of  my  application  to  you. 

My  lords,  what  is  it,  that  we  want  here  to 
a  great  act  of  national  justice  ?  Do  we  want 
a  cause,  my  lords?  Tou  have  the  cause  of 
oppressed  princes,  of  undone  women  of  the 
first  rank,  of  desolated  prorinces,  and  of  was- 
ted kingdoms. 

Do  you  want  a  criminal,  my  lords  ?  When 
was  there  so  mudi  iniquity  erer  Uiid  to  the 
charge  of  any  one  ? — No,  my  lords,  you  most 
not  look  to  punish  any  other  such  delinquent 
from  India. — Warren  Hastings  has  not  left 
substance  enough  in  India  to  nouri^  such 
another  delinquent. 

My  lords,  is  it  a  prosecutor  you  want?— 
You  have  before  you  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  as  prosecutors  ;  and,  I  bolieTO,  my 
lords,  that  the  sun,  in  his  beneficent  progress 
round  the  world,  does  not  behold  a  more  glo- 
rious sight  than  that  of  men,  separated  from 
a  remote  people  by  the  material  bounds  and 
barriers  of  nature,  united  by  the  bond  of  a 
social  and  moral  community ;— all  the  Com* 
mons  of  England  resenting,  as  their  own,  the 
indignities  and  cruelties,  that  are  offered  to  ail 
the  people  of  India. 

Do  we  want  a  tribunal  ?  My  lords,  no  ex* 
ample  of  antiquity,  nothing  in  the  modem 
world,  nothing  in  the  range  of  human  imagina- 
tion, can  supply  us  with  a  tribunal  like  this. 
My  lords,  here  we  see  virtually  in  the  mind's 
eye  that  sacred  majesty  of  the  crown,  under 
whose  authority  you  sit,  and  whose  power  yoa 
exercise.  Wo  see  in  that  invisible  authority, 
what  we  all  feel  in  reality  and  life,  the  bene- 
ficent powers  and  protecting  justice  of  hia 
majesty.  We  have  here  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  crown,  such  as  the  fond  wishes  of  the 
people  of  England  wish  an  heir  apparent  of 
the  crown  to  be.  We  have  here  all  the 
branches  of  the  royal  family  in  a  situation 
between  majesty  and  subjection,  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  subject,— offering  a  pledge 
in  that  situation  for  the  support  of  the  rights  of 
the  crown,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  both 
which  extremities  they  touch.  My  lords,  we 
have  a  great  hereditary  peerage  here ;  those, 
who  have  their  own  honour,  the  honour  of  their 
ancestors,  and  of  their  posterity,  to  guard  ;  and 
who  will  justify,  as  they  have  always  justified, 
that  provision  in  the  constitution,  by  which 
justice  is  made  an  hereditary  office.  My  lords, 
we  have  here  a  new  nobility,  who  have  risen, 
and  exalted  themselves  by  various  merits,  by 
freat  military  services,  which  have  extended 
the  fame  of  this  country  from  the  rising  to  the 
Vol.  UI.— 26 


Mtting  aim:  we  have  tfiote,  tvho bj  varuMis 
civil  merits  and  various  civil  talents  have  been 
exalted  to  a  situation,  which  they  well  deaerve, 
and  in  which  they  will  justify  the  &vour  of  their 
sovereign,  and  the  good  opinion  of  their  fellow 
Bobjects ;  and  make  them  rejoice  to  see  thosa 
virtuous  characters,  that  were  the  other  day 
upon  a  level  with  them,  now  exalted  dx>ve 
them  in  rank,  bat  feeling  with  them  in  sym- 
pathy what  they  felt  in  comnnon  with  them 
before.  We  have  persons  exalted  from  the 
practice  of  the  law,  from  the  place,  in  which 
they  administered  high,  thongh  sulx>rdinate, 
justice,  to  a  seat  here,  to  enlighten  with  their 
knowledge,  and  to  strengthen  with  their  votes 
those  principles,  which  have  distinguished  the 
courts,  in  which  they  have  presided. 

My  lords,  you  have  here  also  the  lights  of 
our  religion ;  you  have  the  biahops  of  Enf» 
land.  My  lords,  you  have  that  true  image  of 
the  primitive  chuich  in  its  antient  form,  in  its 
antieot  ordinances,  purifivd  from  the  sopersti* 
tiona  and  the  vices  which  a  long  suocesskm 
of  ages  will  bring  upon  the  best  institutions. 
You  have  the  representatives  of  that  religinn, 
which  sajrs,  that  their  God  is  love,  that  the 
very  vital  spirit  of  their  institution  is  chari^ ; 
a  religion,  which  so  much  hates  oppression, 
that,  when  the  Ghxl,  whom  we  adore,  appear- 
ed in  human  form,  he  did  not  appear  in  a  form 
of  greatness  and  majesty,  but  in  sjrmftathy 
with  the  lowest  of  the  people, — and  thereby 
made  it  a  firm  and  ruling  principle,  that  their 
welfare  was  the  object  of  all  government ; 
since  the  person,  who  was  the  Master  of  Na* 
ture,  chose  to  appear  himself  in  a  subordinate 
situation.  Tliese  are  the  considerations,  which 
influence  them,  which  animate  them,  and  will 
animate  them,  against  all  oppression ;  know- 
ing, that  He,  who  is  called  first  among  them, 
and  first  among  us  all,  both  of  the  flock,  that 
is  fed,  and  of  those,  ^o  feed  it,  made  Him* 
self  "  the  servant  of  all.** 

My  lords,  these  are  the  securities,  which 
we  have  in  all  the  constituent  parts  of  the  body 
of  this  house.  We  know  thein,  we  reckon,  ws 
rest  upon  them,  and  commit  safely  the  inte- 
rests of  India  and  of  humanity  into  jrour  hands. 
Therefore,  it  is  with  confidence,  that,  ordered 
by  the  Commons, 

I  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  Elsquire,  oC 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Gosa- 
mons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  assesnbled^ 
whose  parliamentary  trust  he  has  betrayed. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  Cosa* 
mons  of  Great  Britain,  whoss  natisnal  ohft* 
ractsr  hs  has  dishonoured. 
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I  iinpaaob  hfan  in  th«  nuae  of  the  people  of 
India,  whose  laws,  rights,  and  liberties  he  hsj 
■ubrerted  ;  whose  properties  he  has  destroyed, 
whose  country  he  has  laid  waste  and  desolate. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name,  and  by  virtue, 
of  those  eternal  laws  of  justice,  which  he  has 
violated. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human  nature 
itself,  which  he  has  cruelly  outraged,  injured, 
and  oppressed  in  both  sexes,  in  erery  age, 
rank,  lituatioo,  and  condition  of  life. 

*^*  Afteb  Mr.  Burke  had  concluded  these 
opening  speeches,  the  6rst  article  of  the  im- 
peachment was  brought  forward  on  the  22d  of 
February  1788,  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  supported 
by  Mr.  Grey  on  the  25th.  AAer  ihe  evidence 
upon  this  article  had  been  adduced,  it  was 
summed  up  and  enforced  by  Mr.  Anslruther 
on  the  llih  day  of  April  following. 

The  next  article  with  which  the  commoM 
proceeded,  was  brought  forward  on  the  ISlh  of 
April  1788,  by  Mr.  Adam,  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Pelham  ;  and  the  evidence,  in  part  upon 
the  second  article  of  charge,  was  summed  up 
and  enforced  on  the  Sd  of  June,  by  Mr.  She- 
ridan. 

On  the  Slst  of  April  1789,  Mr.  Burke  open- 
ed the  sixth  charge,  bribery  and  corruption,  in 
the  following  speech,  w^hich  was  continued  on 
the  Slst  of  April,  and  on  the  5lh  and  7th  May, 
in  Ihe  same  session. 

TR  I A  £.— T  U  E  S  D  A  Y, 
Slst  April  1789. 

(Mh.  Buitxx.) 

Mr  Loads, — An  event,  which  had  spread, 
for  a  considerable  time,  an  universal  grief  and 
consternation  through  this  kingdom,  and  which, 
in  its  issue,  diffused  as  universal  and  tran- 
scendent a  joy,  has  in  the  circumstances  both 
of  our  depression  and  of  our  exaltation  pro- 
duced a  considerable  delay,  if  not  a  total  sus- 
pension of  the  most  important  functions  of  go- 
vernment. 

My  lords,  we  now  resume  our  office ;  and 
we  resume  it  with  new  and  redoubled  alacrity, 
and,  we  trust,  under  not  less  propitious  omens 
than  when  we  led  it,  in  this  house,  at  the  end 
of  tlie  preceding  session.  We  come  to  this 
duty  with  a  greater  degree  of  earnestness  and 
leal,  because  we  are  urged  to  it  by  many  and 
▼ery  peculiar  circtunstances.  This  day  we 
come  firom  an  house,  where  the  last  steps  were 
taken,  and,  I  suppose,  something  has  happened 
in  this,  to  prepare  our  way  to  attend 


with  the  utmost  solemnity  in  aiiother  phoe  a 
great  national  thanksgiving  (or  having  restored 
the  sovereign  to  his  parliament,  and  the  par* 
liaroent  to  its  sovereign. 

But,  my  lords,  it  is  not  only  in  the  house  of 
prayer,  that  we  offer  to  the  First  Cause  the  ao> 
ceptable  homage  of  our  rational  nature — my 
lords,  in  tliis  house,  at  this  bar,  in  this  place,  m 
every  place  where  His  commands  are  obeyed, 
His  worship  is  performed.     And,  my  kirds,  I 
must  boldly  say,  (and  I  think  I  shall  hardly  be 
contradicted  by  your  lordships,  or  by  any  pw- 
sons  versed  in  the  law,  which  guides  us  all,) 
that  the  highest  act  of  religion,  and  the  highest 
homage,  which  we  can  and  ought  to  pay,  baa 
imitation  of  the  divine  perfections  as  fiu  as 
such  a  nature  can  imitate  such  perfections ; 
and  that  by  this  means  alone  we  can  make  oyr 
homage  acceptable  to  him. 

My  lords,  in  His  temple  we  shall  not  for* 
get,  that  His  most  distinguished  attribute  is 
justice,  and  that  the  first  link  in  the  chain,  bv 
which  we  are  held  to  the  Supreme  Judge  tk 
all,  is  justice;  and  that  it  is  in  this  sdemn 
temple  of  representative  justice  we  may  best 
give  him  praise,  because   we  can   here  beat 
imitate  his  divine  attributes.     If  ever  there 
was  a  cause,  in  which  ju&iice  and  mercy  are 
not  only  combined  and  reconciled,  but  incor- 
porated, it  is  in  this  cause  of  suffering  nations, 
which  we  now  bring  before  your  lordships,  this 
second  session  of  parliament,  unwearied  and 
tmfatigtied  in  our  persevering  pursuit ;  and  we 
feel  it  to  be  a  necessary  preliminary,  a  neces- 
sary fact,  a  nece»ary  attendant  and  concomi- 
tant of  every  public   thanksgiving,  that    we 
should   express  our  gratitude  by  our  virtues, 
aixi  not  merely  with  our  mouths ;  and  that, 
when  we  are  giving  thanks  for  acts  of  mercy, 
we  should  render  ourselves   worthy  of  them 
by  doing  acts  of  mercy  ourselves.    My  lords, 
these    considerations,   independent  of  those, 
which  were  our  first  movers  in  this  busineas, 
strongly  urge  us  at  present  to  pursue  with  all 
zeal  and  perseverance  the  great  cause,  we  have 
now  in  hand.    And  we  feel  this  to  be  the  more 
necessar}',  because  we  cannot  but  be  sensible^ 
that  light,  unstable,  variable,  capncious,  in- 
constant, fastidious  minds  soon  tire  in  any 
pursuit,  that  requires  strength,  steadiness,  and 
perseverance.  Such  persons,  who  we  trust  are 
but  few,  and  who  certainly  do  not  resemble 
your  lordships,  nor  us,  begin  already  to  say. 
How  long  is  this  business  to  continue  ?  Our 
answer  is, — It  is  to  continue  till  its  ends  are 
obtained. 

We  know,  that  by  a  mysterious  ^bspeasa- 
tion  of  Providence  injuiy  is  quick  and  rapid; 
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and  justice  dow :  awi  w«  may  my,  that  tboae,  £  J0,000  hath  been  laid  out  by  Mr.  Haatinfs 
who  hare  not  patience  and  rigour  of  mind  to  in  thii  businen.  We,  who  hare  tome  eirpe- 
attend  the  tardy  pace  of  justice,  counteract  the  lience  in  the  conduct  of  afTairs  of  this  nature, 
order  of  Providence,  and  are  resolved  not  to  be  we,  who  profess  to  proceed  with  regard  not  to 
'just  at  all.  We,  therefore,  instead  of  bending  the  oeconomy  so  much  as  to  the  rigour  of  this 
the  order  of  nature  to  the  laxity  of  our  charac-  prosecution,  (and  we  are  justified  by  our  coun- 
ters and  tempers,  must  rather  confirm  ourselves  try  in  so  doing)  upon  a  collation  ami  compari- 
by  a  manly  fortitude  and  virtuous  perseverance  son  of  the  puMic  expenses  with  those,  which 
to  continue  within  those  forms,  and  to  wrestle  the  defendant  is  supposed  to  have  incurred, 
with  injustice,  until  we  have  shown,  that  those  are  much  surprised  to  hear  it ;  we  suppose, 
virtue8,which  sometimes  wickedness  debauches  that  his  solicitors  can  give  a  good  account  to 
into  its  cause,  such  as  vigour,  energy,  activity,  him  of  those  expenses,  that  the  thing  is  true, 
fortitude  of  spirit,  are  called  back  and  brought,  and  that  he  has  actually,  through  them,  incur- 
to  their  true  and  natural  service ;  and  that  in  red  this  expense.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
the  pursuit  of  wickedness,  iu  the  following  it  with  this :  but  we  shall  remove  any  degree  of 
through  all  the  winding  recesses  and  mazes  of  uneasiness  from  your  lordships'  minds,  and 
its  artifices,  we  shall  show  as  much  vigour,  as  from  our  own,  when  we  show  you  in  the 
much  constancy,  as  much  diligence,  energy,  charge,  which  we  shall  bring  before  you  this 
and  perseverance,  as  any  others  can  do  in  en-  day,  that  one  bribe  only  received  by  Mr.  Ha»- 
deavouring  to  elude  the  laws,  and  triumph  over  tings,  the  smallest  of  his  bribes,  or  nearly  the 
the  justice  of  their  country.  My  lords,  we  smallest,  the  bribe  received  from  rajah  Nob- 
have  thought  it  the  more  necessary  lo  say  this,  kisson,  is  alone  more  than  equal  to  have  paid 
because  it  has  been  given  out,  that  we  might  all  the  charges  Mr.  Hastings  is  stated  to  have 
&int  in  this  business  :  No,  we  folk>w,  and  incurred  :  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  your  lord- 
trust  we  shall  always  follow  that  great  emblem  ships  will  not  be  made  very  uneasy  in  a  case 
of  antiquity,  in  which  the  person,  who  held  out  of  bribery  by  finding,  that  you  press  upon  the 
to  the  end  of  a  long  line  of  labours,  found  the  sources  of  peculation. 

reward  of  all  the  eleven  in  the  twelfth.  Our  It  has  also  been  said,  that  we  weary  out  the 
labour,  therefore,  will  be  our  reward ;  and  we  public  patience  in  this  cause.  The  House  of 
will  go  on,  we  will  pursue  with  vigour  and  ComnKNis  do  not  call  upon  your  lordships  to  do 
diligence,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  Com-  any  thing,  of  which  tliey  do  not  set  the  exam- 
roons  of  Great  Britain,  every  mode  of  corrufH  pie.  They  have  very  lately  sat  in  the  Coi- 
tion, tin  we  have  thoroughly  eradicated  it.  Chester  committee  as  many,  within  one  or  two, 

I  think  it  necessary  to  say  a  word  too  upon  days  successively,  as  have  been  spent  in  this 

another  circumstance,  of  which  there  is  some  trial  interruptedly  in  the  course  of  two  years, 

complaint,  as  if  some  injustice  liad  arisen  from  Every  cause  deserves,  that  it  should  be  tried 

voluntary  delay  on  our  part.  according  to  its  naUire  and  circumstances ;  and 

I  have  already  alluded  to,  first,  the  melan-  in  the  case  of  the  Colchester  committee,  in 

eholy,  then,  the  joyful  occasion  of  this  delay  ;  the  trial  of  paltry  briberies  of  odd  pounds,  shil- 

and  I  shall  now  make  one  remark  on  another  lings,  and  pence,  in  the  corruption  of  a  retuni- 

part  of  the  complaint,  which  I  understand  was  ing  officer,  who  is  but  a  miller,  they  spent 

formally  made  to  your  lordships,  soon  after  we  nearly  the  same  number  of  days,  that  we  have 

bad  announced  our  resolution  to  proceed  in  been  inquiring  into  the  ruin  of  kingdoms  by  the 

this  great  cause  of  suffering  nations  before  peculation  and  bribery  of  the  chief  govemour 

you.    It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  length  of  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa. 

the  pursuit  had  already  very  much  distressed  Therefore,  God  forbid,  that  we  should  faint  at 

the  person,  who  is  the  object  of  it ;  that  it  thrice  thirty  days,  if  the  proceedings  should  be 

leaned  upon  a  fortune  unequal  to  support  it ;  drawn  into  such  a  length,  when  for  a  small 

and  that  £.30,000  had  been  already  spent  in  crime  as  much  time  has  been  spent,  as  has 

the  preliminary  preparations  for  the  defence.  yet  been  spent  in  this  great  cause. 

My  lords,  1  do  admit,  that  all  true  genuine  Having  now  cleared  the  way  with  regard  to 

and  unadulterated  justice  considers,  wiUi  a  cer-  the  local  and  temporary  circumstances  of  this 

tain  degree  of  tenderness,  the  person,  whom  it  case;  having  shown  your  lordships,  that  too 

is  called  to  punish,  and  never  oppresses  those  much  time  has  not  been  spent  in  it ;  having 

by  the  process,  who  ought  not  to  be  oppressed  bo  reason  to  think  from  the  time,  which  has 

but  by  the  sentence  of  the  court,  before  which  hitherto  been  spent,  that  time  will  be  unneces- 

they  are  brought.    The  Commons  have  heard,  sarily  spent  in  future,  I  trust  your  lordships 

indeed,  with  some  degree  of  astonishment,  that  will  think,  that  time  ought  neither  to  be  sparad 
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■or  iqiiMidarcd  in  this  biwiMM ;  we  will  thore-  clearly,  thai  after  Mr.  HMtinfi  ham  nmmAti 
fore  proceed  article  by  article,  as  far  as  the  Benj^  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  has  need 
diecretioo  of  the  House  of  Commoos  shall  all  the  power,  which  he  derives  from  hanof 
think  6t  for  the  justice  of  the  case  to  limit  erery  friend  and  every  dependant  of  his  in  eveiy 
the  inquiry,  or  to  extend  iL  office  from  one  end  of  that  goremment  to  the 
We  are  now  fp'wg  to  bring  before  your  other,  he   has  not  in  all  those    paaeifjnes, 
lordships  the  sixth  article.     It  is  an  article  of  those  fine  high-flown  eastern  enoomiuais,  got 
charge  of  bribery  and  corruption  against  Mr.  one  word  of  refutation,  or  ocm  word  of  evi- 
Hastings ;  but  yet  we  must  confess,  Uiat  we  feel  dence  against  any  charge  whatsirer,  ^ieh  we 
some  Utile  difficulty  in  limine.    We  here  ap-  produce  against  him.    Every  one  knows,  that 
pear  in  the  name  and  character  not  only  of  in  the  course  of  criminal  triids,  when  no  evi- 
representatives  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Bri-  dence  of  alUn  can  be  brought,  when  aH  the  arts 
tain,  but  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  of  the  Old  Bailey  are  exhausted,  the  last  thing 
Bengal :  and  yet  we  have  had  lately  come  into  produced  is  evidence  to  character.     His  caoss 
our  hands  such  ample  certificates,  such  full  tes-  therefore  is  gone,  when  having  ransacked  Ben* 
timonials,  from  every  person,  in  whose  cause  gal  he  has  nothing  to  say  for  his  conduct,  and 
we  complain,  that  we  shall  appear  to  be  in  the  at  length  appeals  to  his  character.    la  those 
strangest  situation  in  the  world, — the  situation  little  papers,  which  are  given  us  of  our  pn^ 
of  persons  complaining,  who  are  disavowed  by  ceedings  in  our  criminal  courts,  it  is  always 
the  persons,  in  whose  name  and  character  they  an  omen  of  what  is  to  follow :  after  the  evi- 
eomplain.    This  would  have  been  a  very  great  dence  of  a  murder,  a  forgery,  or  rohbsry,  it 
difficulty  in  the  begicning,  especially  as  it  is  ends  in  his  character.— >He  has  an  admirable 
come  before  us  in  a  flood- tide  of  panegyric  character — T  have  known  him  from  a  boj;  be 
No  encomium  can  be  more  exalted,  or  more  is  wonderfully  good  ;  he  is  the  best  of  men  ;  I 
beautifully  expressed.    No  language  can  more  would  trust  him  with  untold  gold  ;  and  irasBS- 
strongly  paint  the  perfect  satisfaction,  the  en-  dtately  follows,  guilty,  death.    This  is  the  way 
tire  acquiescence  of  all  the  nations  of  Bengal,  in  which  our  courts'  character  is  generally  fo^ 
and  their  wonderful  admiration  of  the  charac-  lowed  by  sentence.    The  fu'actice  Is  not  omh 
ter  of  tho  person,  wlioiu  we  have  brought  as  dem.    Undoubtely  Mr.  Hastings  has  the  ex- 
a  criminal  to  your  bar  upon  iheir  part.    I  do  ample  of  criminals  of  high  antiquity ;  fur  Caioi 
adroit,  that  it  is  a  very  awkward  circumstance ;  Verres,  Antonius,  and  every  other  man,  who 
but  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  same  candour,  has  been  famous  for  the  pillage  and  destme- 
which  has  induced  the  House  of  Commons  to  tion  of  provinces,  never  failed  to  bring  before 
bring  before  you  the  bosom  friends  and  con-  their  judges  the  attestations  of  the  injured  to 
fidants  of  Mr.  Hastings  as  their  evidence,  will  their  character.  Voltaire  says,  '*  Les  bons  nols 
not  suffer  them  to  suppress  or  withhold  for  a  sent  toujours  red  its.'*   A  similar  occasion  has 
moment  from  your   lordships   this   universal  here  produced  a  similar  conduct.     He  )ms  got 
voice  of  Bengal,  as  an  attestation  in  Mr.  just  the  same  character,  as  Caius  Verres  got 
Hastings's  favour,  and  we  shall  produce  it  as  in  another  cause ;  and  tho  Unuiationm,  whieh 
a  part  of  our  evidence.    Oh !  my  lords,  con-  your  lordships  know  always  folk) wed,  to  nve 
aider  the  situation  of  a  people,  who  are  forced  trouble,  we  mean  ourselves  to  give  your  lord- 
to  mix  their  praises  with  their  groans,  who  are  thipa ;  we  mean  to  give  them  with  this  strong 
forced  to  sign  with  hands,  which  have  been  in  presumption  of  guilt,  that,  in  all   this  pane- 
torture,  and  witli  tho  thumb-screws  but  just  gyric,  there  is  not  one  word  of  defence  to  a 
taken  from  them,  an  attestation  in  favour  of  single  article  of  charge ;  they  are  mere  lip>ho- 
the  person,  from  whom  all  their  sufferings  oours ;  but  we  think  we  derive  from  those  pane* 
have  been  derived.    When  we  prove  to  you  gyrics,  which  Mr.  Hastings  has  had  sent  over 
the  things,  tliat  we  shall  prove,  this  will,  I  as  evidence  to  supply  the  total  want  of  it,  an 
hope,  give  your  lordships  a  full,  conclusive,  indication  of  the  impossibility  of  attaining  it 
and  satisfactory  proof  of  the  misery,  to  which  Mr.  Hastings  has  brought  them  here,  and  1 
these  people  have  been  reduced.  You  will  see  must  say  we  are  under  some  difficulty  about 
before  you,  what  Is  so  well  expressed  by  one  them,  and  the  difficulty  is  this— we  think  we 
of  our  poets  as  the  homage  of  tyrants,  "  that  can  produce  before  your  lordships  proo&  of  bar- 
homage  with  the  mouth,  which  the  heart  wouki  barity  and  peculatkm  by  Mr.  Hastings  :  we 
fidn  deny,  but  dares  not."    Mr.  Hastings  has  have  the  proofs  of  them  in  speciflc  profrinces, 
received  that  homage,  and  that  homage  we  mean  where  those  proofs  may  be  met  bj  eontraiy 
to  present  to  your  lordships ;  we  mean  to  pre-  proofs,  or  may  lose  their  weight  firom  a  variety 
sent  it,  because  it  will  show  your  lordships  of  circumstances.    We  thought  wn  had  got 
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Uhb  iiiAttor  Hire,  that  erery  thing  wu  Mttled, 
that  he  could  nor  escape  ut  after  he  had  hitn- 
•elf  coofeaeed  the  bribei  he  had  taken  frocn  the 
■pecific  prorincet.  But  in  what  condition  are 
we  now  ?  We  have  from  those  specific  pro- 
vinces the  strongest  attestations,  that  thnre 
is  not  any  credit  to  he  paid  to  his  own  ac- 
knowledgments. In  short,  we  have  the  com- 
plaints, concerning  these  crimes  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings, of  the  injured  persons  themselves  :  we 
have  his  own  confessions :  we  shall  produce 
both  to  year  lordships.  But  these  persons 
now  declare,  that  not  only  their  own  com- 
plaints are  totally  unfounded,  but  that  Mr. 
Hastings's  confessions  are  not  true,  and  not  to 
be  credited.  These  are  circumstances,  which 
yoar  lordships  will  consider  in  the  view  yoa 
take  of  this  wonderful  body  of  attestation. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  in  these  ad- 
dresses the  different  character  and  modes  of 
eloqaenoe  of  different  countries.     In  those, 
that  will  be  brought  before  your  lordships,  you 
will  see  the  beauty  of  chaste  European  pane- 
gyric improved  by  degrees  into  high,  oriental, 
exaggerated,  and  inflated  metaphor.    You  will 
•ee,  how  the  language  is  first  written  in  Eng- 
lish, then  translated  into  Persian,  and  thai 
ro-translated   into  English.     There  may  be 
something  amusing  to  your  lordships  in  this, 
and  the  beauty  of  these  styles  may,  in  this 
heavy  investigation,  tend  to  give  a  little  gaiety 
and  pleasure.    We  shall  bring  before  you  the 
European   and   Asiatic   incense.     You   will 
have  the  perfume  shops  of  the  two  countries. 
One  of  the  accusations,  which  we  mean  to 
bring  against  Mr.  Hastings,  is  upon  the  part 
nf  the  semindar  Radanatit,  of  the  country  oC 
Dinagepore.  Now  hear  what  the  zemindar  says 
himself — "  As  it  has  been  learned  by  me,  the 
mutsuddies,  and  the  respectable  officers  of  my 
aemindary,  that  the  ministers  of  England  are 
displeased  with  the  late  govemour,  Warren 
Hastings,  Esquire,  upon  the  suspicion,  that  he 
oppressed  as,  took  money  from  us  by  deceit 
and  force,  and  ruined  the  country ;  therefore  we, 
upon   the  strength  of  our  religion,  which  we 
think  it  incumbent  on  and  necessary  for  us  to 
abide  by,  following  the  rules  laid  down  in  giv- 
ing evidence,  declare  the  particulars  of  the  acta 
and  deeds  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  fuU 
of  circumspection   and  caution,   civility  and 
justice,  superiour  to  the  conduct  of  the  UMMt 
learned ;  and  by  representing  what    is  &ct, 
wipe  away  the  doubts,  that  have  possessed  the 
mirids  of  the  ministers  of  England :  that  Mr. 
Hastings  is  possessed  of  fidelity  and  confi- 
dence, and  yiekling  protection  to  us ;  that  he 
is  clear  of  the  contaminatioa  of  miatrost  and 


wrong,  and  his  mind  is  free  of  eovetoiisnt«., 
or  avarice.    During  the  time  of  his  adminis- 
tration no  one  saw  other  conduct  than  that  of 
protection  to  the  husbandman,  and  justice.  No 
inhabitant  ever  experienced  afflictions ;  no  one 
ever  felt  oppression  from  him  ;  our  reputations 
have  always  been  guarded  fi^m  attacks  by  his 
prudence,  and  our  families  liave  always  been 
protected  by  his  justice.    He  never  omitted 
the  smallest  instance  of  kindness  towards  us, 
but  healed  the  wounds  of  despair  with  the  salve 
of  consolation,  by  means  of  his  benevolent  and 
kind  behaviour,  never  permitting  one  of  us  to 
sink  in  the  pit  of  despondence ;  he  supported 
every  one  by  his  goodness,  overset  the  designs 
of  evil-minded  men  by  his  authority,  tied  the 
hand  of  oppression  with  the  strong  bandage 
of  justice,  and  by  these  means  exfMmded  the 
pleasing  appearance  of  happiness  and  joy  over 
OS.  He  r»>e6taKlished  justice  and  impartiality. 
We  were,  during  his  government,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  perfect  happiness  and  ease,  and 
many  of  us  are  thankfbl  and  satisfied.     At 
Mr.  Hastings  was  well  acquainted  with  our 
manners  and  customs,  he  was  always  desir- 
ous, in  every  respect,  of  doing  whatever  would 
preserve  our  religious  rites,  and  guard  them 
against  every  kind  of  accident  and  injury,  and 
at  all  times  protected  us.    Wliatever  we  hava 
experienced  firom  him,  and  whatever  happened 
from  him,  we  have  written  withoat  deceit  or 
exaggeration.*' 

My  lords,  here  is  a  paneg3rric;  and,  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  usinl  mode  of  other  ac- 
cusers, we  begin  by  prodocihg  the  panegyrics, 
made  upon  the  person,  whom  we  accuse.  We 
shall  produce  along  with  the  charge,  and  give 
as  evidence  the  panegyric  and  certificate  of 
the  persons,  whom  we  suppose  to  have  suffered 
these  wrongs.  We  suffer  ourselves  even  to 
abandon,  what  might  be  our  last  resource,  hit 
own  confession,  by  showing,  that  one  of  the 
princes,  from  whom  he  confesses,  that  he 
took  bribes,  has  given  a  certificate  of  the  di- 
rect contrary. 

All  these  things  will  have  their  weight  upon 
your  lordships*  minds  ;  and  wlum  we  have  put 
oursehres  under  this  disadvantage  (what  di^ 
advantage  it  is,  your  lordships  will  judge,)  at 
least  we  shall  stand  aoqoitted  of  tm&imess  in 
charging  him  with  crimes,  directly  contrarr 
to  the  panegyrics  in  this  paper  contained. 
Indeed,  I  will  say  this  for  him,  that  general 
charge  and  loose  accusation  may  be  answered 
by  loose  and  general  panegyric,  and  that,  if 
ours  were  of  tluit  nature,  this  panegyric  wouU 
be  sofficient  to  overset  our  accusation.  But 
belbre  your  lordships  m  a  difibml 
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BMoner,  awi  upon  diiTerant  froandt.    I  an  The  firat,  then,  of  ibeM  oflkiOM,  wilb  ivbieh 

ordered  by  the  CommocM  of  Great  Britain  to  Mr.  Hastinfs  atanda  charged  here,  k  refiyyn 

aupport  the  charge,  that  they  have  made,  and  bribea  himaelf,  or  through  hk  hmajUMm ;  cvcrj 

pervevere   in  making,  againat  Warren  Ha»-  one  of  these  are  orert  acta  of  the  general 

lings,  Esquire,  late  goremourwgeneral  of  Ben-  charge  of  bribery,  and  they  are  ererj  one  of 

gal,  and  now  a  culprit  at  your  bar :  first,  for  them,  separately  taken,  aabetmntira   ciiaiai. 

baring  taken  corruptly  several  bribes,  and  ex-  But  whatever  the  criminal  nature  of  ibcee  adi 

torted  by  force,  or  under  the  power  and  colour  was    and  the  nature  was  very  criminal,  and 

of  his  oifiice,  several  sums  of  money  fix>m  the  the  consequences  to  the  country  Tery  drsndfat, 

unhappy  natives  of  Bengal.  ~-7^  ^®  mean  to  prove  to  your  kirdahipa,  that 

The  next  article,  which  we  shall  bring  be-  they  were  not  single  acta,  that  they  were  not 

fore  you,  is,  that  he  u  not  only  personally  cor-  acts  committed,  as  opportunity  offered,  or  as 

rupled,  but  that  he  has  personally  corrupted  all  necessity  tempted,  or  urged  upon  the  oeea- 

the  other  servants  of  the  company ;  those  on-  sion ;  but,  that  they  are  parta  oTa  general  sy» 

der  him,  whose  corruptions  he  ought  to  have  lemalic  plan  of  corruption,  for  advancing  hii 

coniroullcd,  and  those  above  him,  whose  busi-  fortune  at  the  expense  of  his  integrity ;  that  be 

ness  it  was  to  oontroul  his  corruptions.  has,  for  that  purpose,  not  only  taken  the  ep> 

We  purpose  to  make  good  to  your  lord-  portunity  of  his  own  power,  but  made  wMa 

ships  the  first  of  these  by  submitting  to  you,  establishments,  altered  and  perverted  olhan, 

that  part  of  those  sums,  which  are  specified  and  created  complete  revolutions  in  the  eoan* 

in  the  charge,  were  taken  by  him  with  hia  try*s  government  for  the  purpoee  of  ankiag 

own  hand,  and  in  hia  own  person ;  but  that  the  power,  which  ought  to  be  aubaeiiient  ta 

much  the  greator  part  have  been  taken  from  legal  government,  subeervient  to  oorruptioa  ; 

the  natives  by  the  instnnnentality  of  his  black  that,  when  he  couM  no  longer  cover  tbeee  6a»> 

agents,  banyans,  and  other  dependants ;  whose  dulent  proceedings  by  artifice,  he  endeaTOursd 

confidential  connection  with  him,  and  whose  to  justify  them  by  principle.    Tbeee  artifices 

agency,  on  his  part,  in  corrupt  transactions,  if  we  mean  to  detect ;  these  principles  we  mean 

his  counsel  should  be  bok)  enough  to  challenge  to  attack,  and,  with  your  lordahipe*  aid,  to  de» 

us  to  the  proof,  wc  shall  fully  prove  before  you.  molish,  destroy,  and  subvert  for  ever. 

The  next  part,  and  the  secoiKi  branch  of         My  lords,  I  must  say,  that  in  thia  boainea^ 

hiscorruption,namely,  what  is  commonly  call-  which  is  a  matter  of  collusion,  concealment, 

ed  his  active  corruption,  distinguishing  the  and  deceit,  your  lordships  will,  perhaps,  noi 

personal  under  the  name  of  passive,  will  ap-  feel  the   name  degree  of  interest  as  in  the 

pear  from  his  having  given,  under  colour  of  others.    Hitherto,  you  have  had   belbre  yea 

contracu,  a  number  of  corrupt  and  lucrative  crimes  of  dignity.    You  have  had  before  you 

advantages,   from  a  nuo^Mr  of  unauthorized  the  ruin  and  expulsion  of  great  and  iUustrions 

and  unreasonable  grants,  pensions,  and  alton^  families ;  the  breach  of  solemn  public  treatiea ; 

anoes,  by  which  he  corrupted  actively  the  the  merciless  pillage  and  total  subversion  e( 

whole  service  of  the  company.    And,  lastly,  the  first  houses  in  Asia:  but  the  crimes,  which 

we  shall  show,  that  by  establi^ing  a  universal  are  the  most  striking  to  the  imagination,  are  not 

connivance  from  one  end  of  the  service  to  the  always  the  most  pernicious  in  their  tthcXM :  ia 

other,  he  has  not  only  corrupted  and  contami-  these  high  eminent  acts  of  domineering  tyranay 

Dated  it  in  all  its  parta,  but  bound  it  in  a  com-  their  very  magnitude  proves  a  sort  of  oorrcc- 

mon  league  of  iniquity  to  support  mutually  eadi  live   to  their  virulence.      The  occasions,  on 

other  agairut  the  inquiry,  that  shouM  detect,  which  they  can  be  exercised,  are  rare ;  the 

and  the  justice,  that  should  punish,  their  oflen-  persons,  upon  whom  they  can  be  exercised, 

ces.     Theae  two  charges,  namely,  of  his  ao-  few ;  the  persons,  who  can  exercise  them,  ia 

live,  and  passive  corruption,  we  shall  bring  one  the  nature  of  things,  are  not  many.     These 

after  the  other,  as  strongly  and  clearly  illua-  high   tragic   acts    of  superiour   overbearing 

trating,  and  as  powerfully  confirming,  each  tyranny  are  privileged  crimes;  they  are  the 

ether.  unhappy  dreadful   prerogative,   they  are  the 

The  first,  which  we  ahaH  brmg  before  you,  distinguished  and  incommunicable  attributes, 

ia  his  own  passive  corruption,  so  we  commonly  of  superiour  wickedness  in  eminent  station, 
call  iL    Bribes  are  ao  little  known  in  thia         But,  my  lorda,  when  the  vicea  of  low,  sor* 

country,  that  we  can  hardly  get  clear  and  did,  and  illiberal  minds   infect  that  high  ai- 

specific  technical  names  to  distinguish  them  ;  tuation,  when   thefl,  bribery,  and  pecuhaion, 

but,  in  future,  I  am  afraid,  the  conduct  of  attended  with  fi^ud,  prevarication,  folsehood, 

Mr.  Hastings  will  improve  our  law  vocabulary,  misrepresentalion,  and  forgery ;  whoi  all  tbeas 
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follow  in  OM  train :  when  these  vicei,  which 
gender  and  ipawn  in  dirt,  and  are  nurs- 
ed in  dunghills,  come  and  pollute  with  their 
slime  that  throne,  which  ought  to  be  a  seat  of 
dignity  and  purity,  the  evil  is  much  greater : 
it  may  operate  daily  and  hourly ;  it  is  not  only 
imitable  but  improvable,  and  it  will  be  imitat- 
ed, and  will  be  improved,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  through  all  the  gradations  of  a 
corrupt  government.  They  are  reptile  vices. 
There  are  situations,  in  which  the  acts  of  the 
individual  are  of  some  moment,  the  example 
comparatively  of  little  importance.  In  the 
other,  the  mischief  of  the  example  is  infinite. 

My  lords,  when  once  a  govemour-general 
receives  bribes,  he  gives  a  signal  to  universal 
pillage  to  all  the  inferiour  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice.—The  bridles  upon  hard-mouthed  passion 
are  removed,  they  are  taken  away,  they  are 
broken ;  fear  and  shamo,  the  great  guards  to 
virtue  next  to  conscience,  are  gone  ; — shame! 
how  can  it  exist? — it  will  soon  blush  away  its 
awkward  sensibility  ;  shame,  my  lords,  cannot 
exist  long  when  it  is  seen,  that  crimes,  which 
naturally  bring  disgrace,  are  attended  with  all 
the  outward  symbcAs,  characteristics,  and  re- 
wards of  honour  and  of  virtue ;  when  it  is  seen, 
that  high  station,  great  rank,  general  applause, 
vast  wealth,  fbllo%v  the  commission  of  pecula- 
tion and  bribery  ;  is  it  to  be  believed,  that  men 
can  long  be  ashamed  of  that,  which  they  see  to 
be  the  road  to  honour  J  As  to  fear,  let  a  go- 
vemour- general  once  take  bribes,  there  is  an 
end  of  all  fear  in  the  service.  What  have  they 
to  fear  ?  Is  it  the  roan,  whose  example  they 
follow,  that  is  to  bring  them  before  a  tribunal 
for  their  punishment  ? — Can  he  open  any  in- 
quiry? he  cannot ;  he,  that  opens  a  channel 
of  inquiry  under  these  circumstances,  opens  a 
high  road  to  his  own  detection.  Can  he  make 
any  laws  to  prevent  it  ?  none  ;  for  he  can  make 
no  laws  to  restrain  that  practice  without  the 
breach  of  his  own  laws  immediately  in  his  own 
conduct.  If  we  once  can  admit,  for  a  single 
instant,  in  a  govemour>goneral,  a  principle 
however  defended,  upon  any  pretence  what- 
ever, to  receive  bribes  in  consequence  of  his 
office,  there  is  an  end  of  all  virtue,  an  end  of 
the  laws,  and  no  hope  left  in  the  supreme  jue- 
tice  of  the  cmmtry.  We  are  sensible  of  all 
these  difficulties ;  we  have  felt  them,  and  per- 
haps it  has  required  no  small  degree  of  exer- 
tion for  us  to  get  the  belter  of  these  difliculties, 
which  are  thrown  in  our  way  by  a  govemour- 
generat  accepting  bribes,  and  thereby  screen- 
ing and  protecting  the  whole  service  in  such 
iniquitous  proceedings. 

With  regard  to  this  matter,  we  are  (o  state 


to  your  lordships,  in  order  to  bring  it  fully  and 
distinctly  before  you,  what  the  nature  of  this 
distemper  of  bribery  is  in  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. We  are  to  state,  what  the  laws  and 
rules  are,  which  have  been  opposed  to  prevent 
it,  and  the  utter  insufficiency  of  all,  that  have 
been  proposed:  to  state  the  grievance,  the 
instructions  of  the  company,  and  government, 
the  acts  of  parliament,  the  constructions  upon 
the  acts  of  parliament.  We  are  to  state  to 
your  lordships  the  particular  situation  of  Mr. 
Hastings.  We  are  to  state  the  trust  the  com- 
pany had  in  him  for  the  prevention  of  all  those 
evils;  and  then  we  are  to  prove,  that  every 
evil,  that  all  those  grievances,  which  the  law 
intended  to  prevent,  which  there  were  cove- 
nants to  restrain,  and  with  respect  to  which 
there  were  encouragements  to  smooth  and 
make  easy  the  path  of  duty,  Mr.  Hastings  was 
.  invested  with  a  special,  direct  and  immediate 
tnist,  to  prevent. — We  are  to  prove  to  your 
lordships,  that  he  is  the  roan,  who,  in  his  own 
person  collectively,  has  done  roore  mischief 
than  all  those  persons,  whose  evil  practices 
have  produced  all  those  laws,  those  regula* 
tions,  and  even  his  own  appointment. 

The  first  thing,  that  we  shall  do,  is  to  state, 
and  which  we  shall  prove  in  evidence,  that  this 
vice  of  bribery  was  the  antient,  radical  ende- 
roical,  and  ruinous  distemper  of  the  company's 
affiiirs  in  India,  from  the  time  of  their  first  es- 
tablishment there.  Very  oAen,  there  are  no 
words,  nor  any  description,  which  can  ade- 
quately convey  the  state  of  a  thing  like  the 
direct  evidence  of  the  thing  itself,  because 
the  former  might  be  suspected  of  exaggeration. 
Tou  might  think  tliat,  which  was  really  (act, 
to  be  nothing  but  the  colouring  of  the  person, 
that  explained  it ;  and  therefore  I  think,  that 
it  will  be  much  better  to  give  to  your  lord- 
ships here  a  direct  state  of  the  presidency 
at  the  time,  when  the  company  enacted  those 
eovenants,  vhich  Mr.  Hastings  entered  into, 
and  when  they  took  those  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  very  evils  from  persons  placed  in  those 
very  stations,  and  in  those  very  circumstances, 
in  which  we  charge  Mr.  Hastings  with  having 
committed  the  offences,  we  now  bring  beibre 
you. 

I  wish  your  lordships  to  know,  that  we  are 
going  to  read  a  consultation  of  Lord  Clive's, 
who  was  sent  out  for  the  express  purpose  off 
reforming  the  state  of  the  company,  in  order 
to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  pecuniary  oor- 
ruplions,  that  prevailed  in  it. 

*'  It  is  from  a  due  sense  of  the  regard  we 
owe  and  profess  to  your  interests  and  to  car 
own  honour,  that  we  think  it  indispensably 
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B»eeMary  to  lay  often  to  your  view  a  aeries  of  and  indelicate  a  manner,  as  highly  diagnitoJ 

traosactioiiB  too  notoriously  known  to  be  sup-  him  and  chagrined  hid  ministers  ;  while  not  a 

pressed,  and  too  aflfecting  to  your  interest,  to  single  rupee  was  stipulated  for  the  company, 

the  national  character,  and  to  the  existence  of  whose  interests  were  sacrificed,  ihmt  their  ser- 

the  company  in  Bengal,  to  escape  unnoticed  rants  might  revel  in  the  spoils  of  a  treasury  be- 

and  uncensured  : — transactions,  which  seem  to  ibro  impoverished,  but  now  totally  exhausted, 

demonstrate,  that  every  spring  of  this  govern-  "  This  scene  of  corruption  was  first  disclo^ 

ment  was  smeared  with  corruption,  that  prin-  ed,  at  a  visit  the  nabob  was  paid,  to  Lord  Olive 

ciples  of  rapacity  and  oppression  universally  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  a  few  days 

prevailed,  and  that  every  spark  of  sentiment  afler  our  arrival.     He  there  delivered  to  his 

and  public  spirit  was  kist  and  extinguished  in  lordship  a  letter  filled  with  bitter  complaints  of 

the  unbounded  lust  of  unmerited  wealth.  the  insults  and  indignities  he  had  been  expo»> 

"  To  illustrate  these  positions  we  must  ex-  ed  to,  and  the  cmbcxzlement  of  near  20  lacks 

hibit  to  your  view  a  most  unpleasing  variety  of  rupees,  issued  from  his  treasury  for  purposes 

of  complaints,  inquiries,  accusations,  and  vin-  unknown  during  the   late   negotiations.     So 

dications,  the  particulars  of  which  are  entered  public  a  complaint  could  not  be  disregarded, 

in  our  proceedings,  and  the  appendix  ;  assur-  and  it  soon  produced  an  inquiry.    We  referred 

ing  you,  that  wc  undertake  this  task  with  pe-  the  letter  to  the  board,  in  expectation  of  obtaiiH 

culiar  reluctance,  from  the  personal  regard  we  ing  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  application 

entertain  for  some  of   the  gentlemen,  whose  of  this  money,  and  were  answered  only  by  a 

characters  will  appear  to  be  deeply  affected.  warm  remonstrance  entered  by  Mr.  Leyceater 

*'  At  Fort  St.  George  we  received  the  first  against  that  very  nabob,  in  whose  elevation  ha 
advices  of  the  demise  of  Meer  Jaffier,  and  of  boasts  of  having  been  a  principal  agent. 
Shuja  Dowla*s  defeat.     It  was  there  firmly  "  Mahomed  Reza  Cawn,  the  naib  soubsdi, 
imagined,  that  no  definitive  measures  would  was  then  called  upon  to  account  for  this  large 
be  taken,  either  in  respect  to  a  peace,  or  fill-  disbursement  from  the  treasury  ;  and  he  sooq 
ing  the  vacancy  in  the  niumut,  before  our  ar-  delivered  to  the  committee  the  very  extraordi- 
rival ;  as  the  Lapwing  arrived  in  the  month  of  nary  narrative  entered  in  our  proceedings  the 
January  with  your  general  letter,  and  the  ap-  6th  of  June,  wherein  he  specifies  the  several 
pointnient  of  a  committee  with  express  powers  names  and  sunvt,  by  wliom  paid,  and  to  whom, 
to  that  purpose  ;  for  the  successful  exertion  whether  in  cash,  bill^,  or  obligations.     So  pro- 
of which  the  happiest  occasion  now  offered,  cise,  so  accurate  an  account  as  thui  of  money 
However,  a  contrary  resolution  prevailed  in  for  secret  and  venal  services  was  never,  we  bo- 
the  council.    The  opportunity  of  acquiring  lieve,  before  this  period  exhibited  to  the  honour* 
immense  fortunes  was  too  inviting  to  be  no-  able  court  of  directors,  at  least  never  vouched 
glected,and  the  temptation  too  powerful  to  be  by  such  undeniable   testimony  and  authemie 
resisted.    A  treaty  was  hastily  drawn  up  by  documents  :  by  Juggut  Seet,  who  hunsetf*  waa 
the  board,  or  rather  transcribed,  with  few  un-  obliged  to  contribute  largely  to  the  sums  de- 
important  additions,  from  that  concluded  with  man<ied;  by  Moolyram,  who  w^as  employed, 
Meer   Jaffier  ;  and  a  deputation,  consisting  by  Mr.  Johnstone  in  all  those  pecuniary  tran»- 
of  Messrs.  Johnstone  senior,  Middleton,  and  actions  ;  by  the  nabob  and  Mahomed  Rexa 
Leyceater,  appointed  to  raise  the  natural  son  Cawn,  who  were  the  heaviest  sufferers  ;  and, 
of  the  deceased  nabob  to  the  soubahdarry,  in  lastly,   by    the  confession    of  the  gentlemen 
prejudice  of  the  claim  of  the  grandson  :  and  themselves,  wlK>8e  names  are  spocifiod  in  the 
for  this  measure  such  reasons  are  assigned  distribution  list. 

as  ought  to  have  dictated  a  diametrically  oppo-  "  Juggut  Seet  expressly  declared  in  his  oar- 
■ite  resolution.  Miranda  son  was  a  minor,  rative,  that  the  sum,  which  he  agreed  to  pay 
which  circumstance  akme  would  have  natu-  the  deputation,  amounting  lo  125,000  rupees, 
rally  brought  the  whole  adminstraiion  into  our  was  extorted  by  menaces  ;  and  since  the  close 
hands,  at  a  juncture  when  it  became  indispen-  of  our  inquiry,  and  the  opinions  we  delivered 
sably  necessary  we  should  realize  that  shadow  in  the  proceedings  of  the  21st  June,  it  fully 
of  power  and  influence,  which  having  no  solid  appears,  that  the  presents  from  the  nabob  and 
foundation  was  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  Mahomed  Reza  Cawn,  exceeding  the  iminenso 
annihilated  by  the  first  lUroke  of  adverse  for-  sum  of  17  lacks,  were  not  the  voluntary  offer- 
tune.  But  this  inconsistence  was  not  regard-  ings  of  gratitude,  but  contributions  levied  on  the 
•d ;  nor  was  it  material  to  the  views  for  pre-  weakness  of  the  government,  and  violently  ex- 
eipitating  the  treaty,  which  was  pre»ed  on  the  acted  from  the  dependent  state  and  timid  dia- 
youDg  tt^bob  at  the  first  intanriew,  in  so  earnest  position  of  the  minister.    The  charge  indaed 
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ii  lititj  OB  iIm  OM  kud,  u  well  u  affinuMl  that  Um  oompuiy,  in  1768,  had  made  a  eoT»- 
on  the  other.  Tour  honourable  board  nnust  nant,  ezpreMly  forbidding  the  taking  of  pre- 
therefere  detemtne,  how  far  the  circunutance  aenls  of  above  £.400  value,  in  each  present, 
of  extortion  may  aggravate  the  crime  of  die-  by  the  governoiir-general.  I  take  it  for  grant- 
obedience  to  your  positive  orders  ;  the  expos-  ed,  this  will  not  be  much  litigated ;  they  renew- 
ing the  government  in  a  manner  to  sale,  and  ed  and  enforced  that  with  other  covenants,  and 
receiving  the  infamous  wages  of  corruption  other  instructions ;  and  at  last  came  an  act  of 
from  opposite  parties  and  contending  interests,  parliament,  in  the  clearest,  the  most  definite, 
We  speak  with  boldness,  because  we  speak  the  most  specific  words,  that  all  the  wisdom 
from  conviction,  founded  upon  indubitable  facts,  of  the  legislature,  intent  upon  the  eradication 
that  besides  the  above  sums  specified  in  the  of  this  evil,  could  use,  to  prevent  the  receiv- 
distribution  account  to  the  amount  of  228,125  ing  of  {iresents. 

pounds  sterling,  there  was  likewise  to  the  value  My  lords,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  state, 

of  several  lacks  of  rupees  procured  from  Nund-  that  there  has  been  some  little  difiiculty  con- 

oomar  and  Roydullub,  each  of  whom  aspired  ceming  tliis  word  presents.    Bribery  and  ex- 

at  and  obtained  a  promise  of  that  very  employ-  tortion  have  been  covered  by  the  name  of  pre- 

ment  it  was  predetermined  to  bestow  on  Ma-  sents,  and  the  authority  and  practice  of  the 

homed  Reza  Cawn.  East  has  been  adduced,  as  a  palliation  of  the 

(Signed  at   the  end)    "  Clive. — W">  B.  crime.    My  lords,  no  authority  of  the  East 

Sumner. — John  Camac.— >H.  VerelsU— Fra*  will  be  a  palliition  of  the  breach  of  laws  en- 

Sykes."  acted  in  I  he  West:  and  to  those  laws  of  the 

This  paper  cannot  be  denied  to  be  a  paper  West,  and  not  the  vicious  customs  of  the  East, 

of  weight  and  authenticity,  because  it  is  sign-  we  insist  upon  making  Mr.  Hastings  liable, 

•d  by  a  gentleman  now  in  this  house,  who  But  do  not  your  lordshifis  see,  that  this  is  an 

sits  on  one  side  of  the  gentleman  at  your  bar,  entire  mbtake,  that  there  never  was  any  cus- 

as  his  bail. — This  grievance,  thercdTore,— «o  tom  of  the  East  for  it?    I  do  not  mean  vicious 

authenticated,  so  great,  and  described  in  so  practices  and  ciutoms,  which  it  is  the  business 

many  circumstances,  I  think  it  might  be  sul^  of  good  laws  and  good  customs  to  eradicate. 

ficient  for  me,  in  this  part  of  the  business,  to  There  are  three  species  of  presents  known  in 

•how,  was,  when  Mr.  Hastings  was  sent  to  the  East :  two  of  them,  payments  of  money, 

India,  a  prevalent  evil.  known  to  be  legal ;  and  the  other  perfectly 

But,  my  brds,  it  is  necessary,  that  I  should  illegal,  and  whidi  has  a  name  exactly  expres- 

ikow  to  you  something  more,  because,  pn'md  aing  it  in  the  manner  our  language  does.  It  is 

finmte^  this  is  some  exculpation  of  Mr.  Ha»-  necessary,  that  your  lordships  should  see,  that 

tings:  for,  if  he  was  only  a  partaker  in  a  ge-  Mr.  Hastings  has  made  use  of  a  perversion 

neral  misconduct,  it  was  rather  tjitkun  lod  §1  of  the  names  of  aulhorixed  gifts,  to  cover  the 

vitium  Umporia^  than  wtmm  homim*.    This  mmt  abominable  and  prostituted  bribery.  Tho 

might  be  said  in  his  exculpation.    But,  I  am  first  of  these  presents  is  known  in  the  country 

next  to  show  your  lordships  the  means,  which  by  the  name  of  peshcush :  this  pesbcush  is  a 

tlie  company  took  iur  removing  this  grievance ;  fine  paid,  upon  the  grant  of  lands,  to  the  sove- 

and,  that  Mr.  Hastings's  peculiar  trust — the  reign,  or  whoever  grants  them.      The  second 

great  specific  ground  of  his  appointment,  was  is  tho  niisxer,  or  nuxzeranah,  which  is  a  tri- 

a  confidence,  that  he  wouU  eradicate  this  ^vrf  bute  of  acknowledgment  from  an  inferiour  to 

evil,  of  which  we  are  going  to  prove,  that  bo  a  superioor.     The  last  is  called  reshwAat,  in 

has  been  one  of  the  principal  promoters.    I  the  Persian  language,  that  is  to  say,  a  bribe, 

wish  your  kirdahips  to  advert  to  one  particular  or  sum  of  money  clandestinely  and  corruptly 

eircumstanco,  namely,  that  the  two  persons,  taken  ;  and  is  as  much  distinguished  from  the 

who  were  bidders  at  this  time,  and  at  this  others,  as,  in  the  English  language,  a  fine  or 

auction  of  government,  for  the  favour  and  ooun-  acknowledgment  is  distinguuhed  from  a  bribe, 

tenance  of  the  presidency  at  Caknitta,  wero  To  show  your  lordships  this,  we  shall  give  in 

Mahomed  Rexa  iCh^n,  and  rajah  Nundcomar.  evidence,  that  whenever  a  peshcush  or  fine  is 

I  wish  your  lordships  to  recolUct  this,  by  and  paid,  it  is  a  sum  of  money  publicly  paid,  and 

by,  when  we  shall  bring  before  you  the  very  paid  in  proportion  to  the  grant ;  and  that  tho 

same  two  persons,  who  in  the  sasao  sort  of  sum  is  entered  upon  the  very  grant  itself.   We 

transaction,  and  in  cireurastanoes  exactly  si-  shall  prove  the  nuzxer  is,  in  the  same  manner, 

milar,  or  very  nearly  so,  wcra  caadidates  for  entered,  and  thai  all  legal  fees  are  endorsed 

iKe  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings.  upon  the  body  of  the  grant,  for  which  they  are 

My  lords,  our  noxt  slop  will  bo  to  ibow  yoi^  taken :  and  that  they  are  no  more  in  the  East, 
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than  in  the  Watt,  tny  kind  of  colour  or  pr»-  mnothor.    ThoM,  who  tnul,  that  thej  iImI 
tence  for  corrupt  acta,  which  are  known  by  the  find  in  men  uncommon  and  heroic  virtues,  ara 
circumstance  of  their  being  clandestinely  taken,  themselves  endeavouring  to  have  nothing  paid 
and  which   are  acknowledged  and  confessed  them  but  the  common  returns  of  the  worst  parta 
to  be  illegal  and  corrupt.     Having  stated,  that  of  human   infirmity .^<uid,  therefore,  I  shall 
Mr.  Hastings,  in  some  of  the  evidence,  that  we  show  your  lordships,  that  the  company  dad  pnn 
■hall  produce,  endeavours  to  confound  these  vide  large,  ample,  abundant  means  (or  support- 
three  things,  I  am  only  to  remark,  that  the  nuz-  ing  the  goverour>general : — that  Lord  Olive,  ia 
ser  is  generally  a  very  small  sum  uf  money,  the  year  1765,  aind  the  council  with  him,  of 
that  it  sometimes  amounts  to  one  gold  mohr  ;  which  Mr.  Sumner,  I  am  glad  and  proud  lo 
that  sometimes  it  is  less,  and  that,  in  all  the  say,  was  one,  did  fix  such  an  allowance  aa 
records  of  the  company,  I  have  never  known  they  thought  a  sufiicient  security  to  the  govern 
it  exceed  one  gold  mohr,  or  abfiut  thirty-five  nour-general  against  the  temptations  attendant 
shillings;  passing  by  the  fifty  gold  mohrs,  which  upon  his  situation  ;  and,  thereibre,  aAer  they 
were  given  to  Mr  Hastings  by  Cheit  Sing,  and  had  fixed  this  sum,  they  say, — '*  that  although 
a  hundred  gold  mohrs,  which  were  given  to  by  this  means  the  govemour  will  not  be  able 
the  Mogul,  as  a  nuzzer,  by  MalKxned  Ali,  to   amass  a  million  or  half  a  million  in  the 
nabob  of  Arcot.  space  of  two  or  three  years,  yet  he  will  a^ 

The  company  seeing,  that  this  nuzzer,  though  quire  a  very  handsome  independency,  and  bo 
small  in  each  sum,  might  amount  at  last  to  a  in  that  very  situation,  which  a  man  of  honour 
large  tax  upon  the  country,  (and  it  did  so  in  and  true  zeal  for  the  service  would  wish  to 
fact)  thought  proper  to  prohibit  any  sum  of  possess.  Thus  situated,  he  may  defy  all  op- 
money  to  be  taken  upon  any  pretext  whatever ;  position  in  council ;  he  will  have  nothing  to 
and  the  company,  in  the  year  1775,  did  ex-  ask ;  nothing  to  propose  but  what  he  wishes 
pressly  explode  the  whde doctrine  of  peshcush,  for  the  advantage  of  his  employers:  be  may 
nuzzer,  and  every  other  private  lucrative  emo-  defy  the  law,  because  there  can  be  no  fboa* 
lument,  under  whatever  name  to  be  taken  by  dation  for  a  bill  of  discovery ;  and  he  may  defy 
the  govemour-general :  and  did  expressly  send  the  obloquy  of  the  world,  because  there  can 
out  an  order,  that  thai  was  the  construction  of  be  nothing  censurable  in  his  conduct.  In  short, 
the  act ;  and  that  he  was  not  even  to  take  a  if  stability  can  bo  insured  to  such  a  govem- 
nuzzer.  Thus  we  shall  show,  that  that  act  ment  &n  this,  where  riches  have  been  acquired 
had  totally  cut  up  the  whole  system  of  bribery  in  abundance  in  a  small  space  of  time,  by  all 
and  corruption  ;  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  no  ways  and  means,  and  by  nusn  with  or  without 
sort  of  colour  whatever  for  taking  the  money,  capacities,  it  must  be  eifected  by  a  govemour 
which  we  shall  prove  he  has  taken.  thus   restricted." — That  is,  a  govemour  ro- 

I  know  that  positive  prohibitions,  that  acts  stricted  from  every  emolument  but  that  of  his 

of  parliament,  that  covenants,  are  things   of  salary.     I  must  remark,  that  this  salary  and 

irery  little  validity  indeed,  as  long  as  all  the  these  emoluments  were  not  settled  upon  the 

means  of  corruption  are  left  in  power,  and  all  vague  speculations  of  men  taking  the  measum 

the  temptations  to  corrupt  profit  are  left  in  of  their  necessities  for  India  from  the  nuumets 

poverty.    I  shouM  really  think,  that  the  com-  of  England  ;  but  it  was  fixed  by  the  council 

pany  deserved  to  be  ill  served,  if  they  had  not  themselves ;  fiied  in  India ;  fixed  by  those,  vHw 

annexed  such  appointments  to  great  trusts  as  knew  and  were  in  the  situation  of  the  gover- 

might  secure  the  persons  entnisied  from  the  nour-general,  and  who  knew  what  was  neces- 

temptations  of  unlawful  emolument ;  and,  what  sary  to  support  his  dignity  and  to  preserve  him 

in  aJI  cases  is  the  greatest  security,  given  a  from  the  temptation  of  cormption :  and  they 

lawful  gratification  to  the  natural  passions  of  have  laid  open  to  you  such  a  body  of  advaa- 

men.    Matrimony  is  to  be  used  as  a  true  re-  tage  arising  from  it,  as  would  lead  any  man, 

medy  against  a  vicious  course  of  profligate  who  had  a  regard  to  his  honour  or  conscieoee, 

manners:  fair  and  lawful  emoluments,  and  the  to  think  himself  happy  in  having  such  a  pro- 

jost  profits  of  dfice,  are  opposed  to  the  unlaw-  vision  made  for  him,  and,  at  the  same  tiros, 

Ibl  means,  which  might  bo  made  use  of  to  sup-  every  temptation  to  act  corruptly  removed  fiv 

ply  them ;  for,  in  truth,  I  am  ready  to  agree  that  from  him. 

for  any  man  to  expect  a  series  of  sacrifices         The  emoluments  of  the  office,  though  rs- 

without  a  return  in  Uessrags,  to  expect  labour  duced   from  the  original  plan,  which   Lord 

without  a  prospect  of  reward,  and  fatigue  with  Olive  had  proposed,  may  be  computed  at  near 

mat  any  means  of  securing  rest,  is  an  umea-  £.90,000  a  year,  when  Mr.  Hastings  was  pre- 

Moable  demand  in  anj  human  creature  fi-om  sident ;  £.32,000  in  certain  monev,  and  iba 
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rtit  kk  olW  tdmUfei.  Whatever  it  wm, 
I  haT«  ahown,  that  it  was  thought  lufficieiit 
by  thoae,  who  were  the  best  judges,  and  who 
in  earring  for  others,  were  canring  for  them- 
■eires  their  own  allowance  at  the  time.  But, 
my  lords,  I  am  to  give  a  better  opinion  of  the 
sufficiency  of  that  provision  to  guard  against 
the  temptation,  out  of  Mr.  Hastings's  own 
mouth.  He  says,  in  his  letter  to  the  court  of 
directors,  "Although  I  disclaim  the  consi- 
deration of  mv  own  interest  in  these  specula- 
tionsf        *•♦♦♦♦♦♦        I  h,^ 

catched  the  desire  of  applause  in  public  life.'* 
Here  Mr.   Hastings  confesses,   that  the 
emoluments  affixed  to  office  were  not  only 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  and  ends,  which  the 
nature  of  hb  office  demanded,  and  the  support 
of  present  dignity,  but  that  they  were  8uf> 
ficient  to  secure  him,  in  a  very  few  years,  a 
comfortable  retreat ;  but  his  object,  in  wishing 
to  hold  his  office  long,  was,  to  eateh  applaum 
m  public  lift.    What  an  unfortunate  man  is 
he,  who  has  so  often  told  us,  in  so  many  places, 
and  through  so  many  mouths,  that,  after  four- 
teen years'  possession  of  an  office,  which  was 
to  make  him  a  comfortable  fortune  in  a  few 
3rcar8,  he  is  at  length  bankrupt  in  fortune,  and, 
for  his  applause  in  public  life,  is  now  at  your 
lordships'  bar,  and  his  accuser  is  his  country. 
This,  my  brds,  is  to  be  unfortunate ;  but  there 
are  some  misfortunes,  that  never  do  or  ever 
can  arrive  but  through  crimes.    He  wms  a  de- 
serter from  the  pmth  of  honour  ;  at  the  turning 
of  the  two  wayv,  he  made  a  glorious  choice  ; 
he  caught  at  the  applause  of  ambition — which 
though  1  am  ready  to  consent  is  not  virtue, 
yet  surely  a  generous  ambition  for  applause 
for  public  aervicrs  in  life  is  one  of  the  beet 
counterfeits  of  virtue,  and  supplies  its  place 
in  some  degree ;  and  it  adds  a  lustre  to  real 
virtue  wliere  it  exists  as  the  substratum  of  it. 
Human  nature,  while  it  is  made  as  it  is,  never 
can  wholly  repudiate   it  for  its  imperfection, 
because  there  is  something  3ret  more  perfect. 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  deserter  of  that 
cause,  who,  having  glory  and  honour  before 
him,  has  chosen   to  plunge  himself  into  the 
downward  road  to  sordid  riches  ? 

My  lords,  I  have  shown  the  grievances, 
that  existed.  I  have  shown  the  means,  that 
existed  to  put  Mr.  Hastings  beyond  a  temp- 
tation to  those  practices,  of  which  we  accuse 
him,  even  in  his  own  opinion,  if  he  will  not 
follow  his  example  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  disavow  thb  letter,  as  he  has  done  his  d»- 
fooce  before  them,  and  say  he  never  wrote  it. 

t  Doconient  not  found. 


That  aituation,  which  wta  to  aflbnl  hioa  a 
comfortable  forttme  in  a  few  years,  he  has 
held  for  many  years  ;  and  therefore  he  has  not 
one  excuse  to  make  for  himself:  but  I  shall 
show  your  lordships  much  greater  and  stronger 
proofs,  that  will  lean  heavy  upon  him  in  the 
day  of  your  sentence.  The  first,  the  peculiar 
trust  tluit  was  put  in  him,  was  to  redress  all 
those  grievances. 

My  lords,  I  have  stated  to  you  the  condi- 
tion of  India  in  1766.   You  may  suppose,  that 
the  means,  that  were  taken — the  regulationsi 
that  were  made  by  the  company  at  that  period 
of  time,  had  operated  their  effect ;  and  that 
by  the  beginning  of  the  year  1772,  when  Mr. 
Hastings  came  first  to  his  government,  these 
evils  did  not  then  require,  perhape,  so  vigo- 
rous an  example  or  so  much  diligence  in  put* 
ting  an  end  to  them :  but,  my  kurds,  I  have  lo 
show  you  a  very  melancholy  truth,  that,  not> 
withstanding  all  these  means,  the  company 
was  of  opinion,  that  all  these  disorders  had  in- 
creased ;  and,  accordingly,  they  say,  "  With- 
out entering  into  all  the  grievous  circuoutanoea 
of  this  letter,"  [which  was  wrote  on  the  lOch 
of  April  1773:] — "  we  wish  we  coukl  refute 
the  observation,  that  almost  every  attempt 
made  by  us  and  our  administration  at  your  pre- 
sidency for  reforming  abuses  has  rather  increaa- 
ed  them,  and  added  to  the  misery  of  a  countrr 
we  are  so  anxious  to  protect  and  cherish." 
They  aay,  that  "when  oppression  pervades 
the  whole  country,  when  youths  have  beeo 
infixed,  with  impunity,  to  exercise  sovereign 
jurisdiction  over  the  natives,  and  to  acquire 
rapid  fortunes  by  monopoliaing  of  commerce, 
it   cannot  be  a  wonder  to  as  or   yourselves^ 
that  Dadoey  merchants  do  not  cone  forward 
to  contract  with  the  company,  that  the  manu- 
factures find  their  way  through  foreign  chan- 
nels, or  that  our  investments  are  at  once  enor- 
mously dear,  and  of  a  debased  quality.    **  It 
is  evident  then,  that  the  evils,  which  have 
been  so  destructive  to  us,  lie  too  deep  for  any 
partial  plans  to  reach  or  correct ;  it  is  there- 
fore our  resolution  to  aim  at  the  root  of  thoeo 
evils,  and  we  are  happy  in  having  reason  to 
believe,  that  in  every  just  and  necessary  re- 
gulation we  shall  meet  with  the  approbation 
and  support  of  the  legislature,  who  consider 
the  public  as  materially  interested  in  the  com- 
pany's prosperity." 

This  is  to  show  your  lordships,  that  Mr. 
Hastings  was  armed  with  great  powers  lo  oofw 
rect  great  abuses,  and  that  there  was  repoeed 
in  him  a  special  trust  for  that  purpose.  And 
BOW  I  shall  show,  by  the  twentjp-fiflh  paragraph 
of  the  same  letter,  that  they  intrusted  Mr* 
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HMtinip  wiui  Chn  fcijf  htmU  power  ntMn  •oino 
pftrticalar  hope  they  had,  not  only  of  hit  ab- 
■taining  hhnwif,  which  is  a  thing  taken  for 
framed,  but  of  his  restraining  abuses  through 
every  part  of  the  aerrice ;  and  therefore,  they 
■ay,  **  that  in  order  to  effectuate  this  great  end, 
the  first  step  must  be  to  restore  perfect  obe- 
dience and  due  subordination  to  your  admi- 
nistration.   Our  govemour  and  council  must 
re-assume  and  exercise  their  delegated  powers 
upon  every  just  occasion ;  punish  delinquents, 
cherish  the  meritorious,  dincoinitenance  that 
luxury  and  dissipation,  which,  to  the  reproach 
of  government,  prevailed  in  Bengal.  Our  pr»- 
■ident,  Mr.  Hastings,  we  trust,  will  set  the 
axample  of  temperance,  oeconomy,  and  appli- 
cation ;  and  apon  this,  we  are  sensible,  much 
will  depend.     And  here  we  take  occasion  to 
indulge  the  pleasure  we  have  in  acknowledg- 
ing Mr.  Hastings*a  services  upon  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  in  constructing  with  equal  labotv 
and  ability  the  plan,  which  has  so  much  im- 
proved our  investments  there ;  and  as  we  are 
persuaded  he  will  persevere  in  the  same  lauda- 
ble pursuit  through  every  branch  of  our  aflfairi 
in  Bengal,  he,  in  return,  may  depend  on  the 
■teady  support  and  favour  of  his  employers." 
Here  are  not  only  laws  to  restrain  abuse  ;  here 
are  not  only  salaries  to  prevent  the  tempta- 
tion to  it;  but  here  are  praises  to  animate  and 
encourage  him ;  here  is  what  very  few  men, 
tven   bad   in  other  respects,  have   resisted ; 
iMre  is  a  great  trust  pot  in  him  to  call  upon 
biro  with  particular  vigour  and  exertion  to 
parent   all   abuses   through  the   settlement, 
Mid  particularly  these   abuses  of  corruption. 
Much  trust  is  put  in  his  frugality,  his  order,  hi« 
management  of  his  private  affairs ;  and  from 
liienoe  they  hope,  tliat  he  would  not  ruin  his  own 
fortune,  but  improve  it  by  honourable  means  ; 
tnd  teach  the  compan3r's  servants  the  same 
order  and  management,  in  order  to  free  them 
from  temptation  to  rapacity  in  their  own  par- 
ciealar  situations.    There  have  been  known  to 
be  men,  otherwise  corrupt  and  vicious,  who, 
when  great  trust  was  put  in  them,  have  called 
forth  principles  of  honour  latent  in  their  minds ; 
and  men,  who  were  nursed  in  a  manner  in  eor- 
mptioQ,  have  been  not  only  great  reformers  by 
inatitotion,  but  greater  reformers  by  the  exam- 
ple of  tlieir  own  conduct.   Then  I  am  to  show, 
that  soon  after  his  coming  to  that  government, 
there  were  means  given  him  instantly  of  rea- 
Haing  those  hopes  and  expectations  by  putting 
Into  his  hands  several  ardooua  and  several  dif- 
ieult  commissions. 

My  lords,  in  the  year  177t,  the  company 
liad  rsoeived  alarming  advioes  of  many  disor- 


ders throoghoat  the  oomtiy :  there 
wise  at  the  same  time  circumatanoes  in  the 
state  of  the  government,  upon  which  diey 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  new  reguIstioaB. 
The  famine,  which  prevailed  in,  and  devas- 
tated Bengal,  and  the  ill  use,  thai  was  made 
of  that  calamity  to  aggravate  the  distress  for 
the  advantage  of  individuals,  produced  a  great 
many  complaints:  some  true,  some  exagg^ 
rated ;  but  universally  spread,  as  I  believe  is 
in  the  memory  of  those,  who  are  not  rtrj 
young  among  us.  This  obliged  the  company 
to  a  very  serious  consideration  of  an  affair, 
which  dishonoured  and  disgraced  their  gt^ 
vemment,  not  only  at  home,  but  through  aO 
the  countries  in  Europe,  much  more  than  pei^ 
baps  even  more  grievous  and  real  oppressions, 
that  were  exercised  under  them.  It  had  alars»> 
ed  their  feeling,  it  had  been  marked,  and  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  public  upoa  them  in 
an  eminent  manner. 

Your  lord«hips  remember  the  death  of  Jaffier 
Ally  Khin,  the  (irst  of  those  soubahs,  who  in- 
troduced the  English  power  into  Bengal.  He 
died  about  four  or  five  years  before  this  period ; 
he  was  succeedrd  by  two  of  his  sons,  who  suo> 
ceeded  to  on«  another  in  a  very  rapid  succes- 
sion. The  first  was  the  person,  of  whom  we 
have ^ read  an  account  to  you.  He  was  the 
natural  son  of  tne  nabob  by  a  person  called 
Munny  Begum,  who,  fur  the  corrupt  gifts,  the 
circumstances  of  which  we  have  recited,  bad, 
in  prejudice  of  the  lawfol  issue  of  the  nabob, 
been  raised  to  the  musnud ;  but  as  bastard  slips, 
it  itf  said  in  King  R  ichard  (an  abuse  of  a  scrip- 
ture phrase)  do  not  take  deep  root,  this  bastard 
slip  Nudjlieem  Dowla  shortly  died,  and  the 
legitimate  son  Syel  O'Dowlah  succeeded  him. 
After  him  another  legitimate  son  Mobareck  ul 
Dowlah  succeeded  in  a  minority.  When  I  say 
Buceeeded,  I  wish  your  lordships  to  understand, 
that  there  is  no  regular  suocMsion  in  the  office 
of  soubah,  or  viceroy  of  the  kingdom ;  but, 
in  general,  succession  has  been  considered, 
and  persons  have  been  put  in  that  place  upon 
some  principles  resembling  a  regukr  succes- 
sion. That  regular  succession  had  been  broken 
in  favour  of  a  natural  son,  and  ihe  mother  of 
that  natural  son  did  obtain  the  superiouriqr  ui 
the  female  part  of  the  family  for  a  time. 

In  consequence  of  these  two  circurostanoes, 
namely,  the  famine,  and  the  abuses,  that  were 
supposed  to  arise  from  it ;  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  minority  of  Mc^wreck  ul 
Dowlah,  ^o  now  reigns  or  appears  to  reign, 
in  consequence  of  these  two  circumstanose, 
the  company  give  two  sets  of  orders. 

The  first  nrder  related  to  Mahomed  Rssa 


OF  WARREN  HASTINGS,  ESQ.  M9 

KhiBi  who  WM  (m  7<Nir  lordihips  remember  of  the  lupjperi  of  preooaptioa ;  fer  w  wo  kaov, 

I  took,  in  the  beginning  of  this  affair,  meane  that  witneasee  may  bo  poijured ;  and,  u  wo 

of  explaining)  lord  deputy  of  the  province  un-  know,  that  documents  can  bo  forged,  we  havo 

der  the  native  goremroent,  the  English  hold-  reoourse  to  a  known  principle  in  the  laws  of 

ing  the  dewanneo ;  and  deputy  dewan,  or  high  all  countries,  that  oircumstancea  cannot  lie ; 

steward,  under  the  name  of  the  English,  and  and,  therefore,  if  tho  testimony,  that  is  given, 

had  the  command  of  tho  whole  revenuo ;  and  was  ever  so  clear  and  positive,  yet,  if  it  is 

who  was  accused  before  the  company  (the  contrary  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country ; 

channel  of  which  accusation  we  now  learn)  if  it  is  contrary  to  the  circumstancee  of  tho 

of  having  aggravattxi  that  famine  by  a  mono-  facts,  to  which  it  alludes ;  if  the  deposition  is 

poly  for  his  own  benefit.     The  company,  upon  totally  adverse  and  alien  to  the  characters  of 

these  loose  and  general  charges,  ordered,  that  the  persons ;  then  I  will  say,  that  though  tho 

he  should  be  divested  of  his  office,  that  bo  testimonies  shouU  be  many,  though  they  should 

should  be  brought  down  to  Calcutta,  and  thoro  be  consistent,  though  they  should  be  clear,  yot 

be  obliged  to  render  an  account  of  his  oon-  they  will  still  leave  some  degree  of  hesitation  and 

duct.  doubt  upon  every  mind  timorous  in  the  elocution 

The  next  regulation  they  made  was  con-  ofjustice,asevery  mind  ought  to  be.  If,  fi>r  in- 
coming the  effective  government  of  the  ooun-  stance,  ten  witnesses  were  to  swear,  that  tho 
try,  which  was  become  vacant  by  the  removal  chief  justice  of  England,  diat  the  lord  high  cfaan- 
of  Mahomed  Reza  Kh4n.  The  offices  which  eellour,  or  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wm 
he  held  were  in  effect  these: — he  was  guar-  soon  in  the  robos  of  his  Amotion ,  at  noon  dajp, 
dian  to  the  nabob  by  the  appointment  of  tho  robbing  upon  thehighway,  it  is  not  tho  cloamosi^ 
company ;  he  had  the  care  and  management  of  tho  weight,  the  authority  of  testimonies,  thai 
his  family;  he  had  the  care  of  the  publie  couU  make  me  believe  it;  I  should  attribute  it  to 
justice;  and  he  represented  that  shadow  of  anycause,  either  corruption,  mistake,  errour,  or 
government  to  foreign  nations,  which  it  wa*  madness,  rather  than  believe  that  (act.  Why? 
the  policy  of  the  company,  at  that  time,  to  because  it  is  totally  alien  to  the  character  of 
keep  up.  This  was  tho  person,  whom  Mr.  the  persons,  the  situation,  tho  oircunMtanoeo, 
Hastings  was  ordered  to  remove ;  in  cooso-  and  to  all  the  rules  of  probability.  But  if,  on 
quence  of  which  removal  all  these  offioee  woro  the  contrary,  the  crime  charged  has  a  poHisol 
to  be  supplied— of  guardian  of  tho  nabob's  relation  with  tho  person,  with  his  known  con- 
person,  and  manager  of  his  family  ;  of  chief  duct,  with  bis  known  habits,  with  tho  situation 
magistrate,  and  of  representative  of  tho  &llon  and  circumstances  of  tho  plaoo,  that  he  is  in, 
dignity  of  the  native  government  to  the  foreign  and  with  tho  very  corrupt  inherent  nature  of 
nations,  which  traded  to  BengaL  the  act,  that  ho  does,  then  much  leas  proof 

To  these  orders  was  added  an  instnictioo  of  than  wo  are  ablo  to  prodoco  will  serve ;  and 

a  very  remarkable  nature,  which  was  a  thini  according  to  tho  nature  and  strength  of  tho 

trust,  that  was  given  to  Mr.  Hastings ;  that  prosumptiona  arising  from  tho  inherent  naturo 

during  the  nabob's  minority  ho  should  rechioo  of  a  vicious  principle,  and  vicious  motivso  in 

the  annual  allowance,  which  was  thirty-<wo  the  act,  will  bo  strengthened  the  weokoat  evi< 

lacks,  to  sixteen ;  and  that  to   prevent  tho  denc«,  or,  if  it  oomes  to  a  sufficient  height, 

abuse  of  this  restricted  sum,  and  to  prevent  its  the  whole  burthen  of  proof  will  be  turned  upon 

being  directed  by  the  minister's  authority  to  the  party  accused.     And  thus  we  shall  thi^ 

other  purposes  than  that,  for  which  the  coos-  ourselves  bound  to  show  your  lordships,  ki 

pany  albwed  it,  (that  is  to  say,  allowed  him  every  step  of  this  procooding,  that  there  is  an 

out  of  what  was  bis  own)  of  theee  sixteen  lacks  inherent  presunaption  of  corruption  in  every 

an  account  was  to  be  regularly  kept  as  a  check  act.    We  shall  show  the  presumptions,  whien 

upon  the  person  so  appointed,  which  account  preceded :  we  shall   show   the  pfosiMnplkiw, 

was  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  Calcutta,  and  which  aoooospanied  the  proof;  and  thess,  with 

to  be  sent  to  England.  the  subsequent  presumptions,  wUl  mako  il 

Now,  we  are  to  show  your  lordships,  what  impossible  to  di^lieve  them.    Such  a  body 

Mr.   Hastings's  conduct  was  upon  all  thess  of  proof  was  never  given  upon  any  such  ooon- 

occasions ;  and,  for  this,  we  mean  to  produeo  sion ;  and  it  is  such  proof  as  will  prevail  i 

testimony  recorded  in  the  company's  books,  ths  whole  voice  of  corruption,  that 

and  authentic  documents  taken  from  the  pub-  active,  diligent,  spreading  voioo, 

lie  offices  of  that  country.    At  tho  same  timo  been  made,  by  bussing  in  every  part  of  thin 

I  do  admit,  that  there  never  was  a  posithro  oountry,  sometimes  to  sound  IUm  tho  pabttn 

testimony,  that  did  not  stand  somothing  in nssd  voios ;  il  will  put  it  to  iilsnos  by  i 
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jonr  lonhhipa  ha,f  proceeded  upon  the  ttros- 
fMt  erideoM,  ictiTO  and  paasive. 

Pint,  Mr.   Halting;!   received  a  poeitive 
order  to  aeixe  upon  Maboroed    Reza  KhAn. 
That  order  he  executed  with  a  military  promp- 
titude of  obedience,  which   will   ahow  your 
lordships,  what  are  the  tenrices,  which  are  con- 
Miial  to  bia  own  mind,  and  whidi  (ind  in 
nim  alwajn  a  ready  acquiescence  ;  a  faithful 
afent,  and  a  ■pirited  instrument  in   the  ex»- 
culioo.      The  very  day  aAer  he  receiTed  the 
order,   he  sent  up,  privately,  without  com- 
municating with  the  council,  from  whom  he 
was   not  ordered  to  keep  this  proceeding  a 
secret ;  he  sent  up,  and  found   that  great  and 
respectable  man,  and  respectable  magistrate, 
who  was    in  all   those  high  offices,   which  I 
have  stated ;  and  iff  was  to  compare  them  to 
circumstances  and  situations  in  this  country,  I 
should  say,  he  had  united  in  himself  the  cha- 
racter of  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  the  cha- 
racter of  chief  justice  ;  the  character  of  lord 
high  chancellour,  and  the  character  of  arch- 
bi^p  of  Canterbury ;  a  man  of  great  gravity, 
dignity,  and  authority,  and  advanced  in  years ; 
had  once  £.100,000  a  year  for  the  support  of 
his  dignity;  and  had  at  that  time  x.50,000. 
This  man,  sitting  in  his    garden,  reposing 
himself  after  the  toils  of  his  situation  ;  for  he 
was  one  of  the  most  laborious  men  in  the  world  ; 
was  suddenly  arrested,  and  without  a  moment's 
respite,  dragged  down  to  Calcutta,  and  there 
by  Mr.  Hastings  (exceeding  the  orders  of  the 
company)  confined  near  two  years,  under  a 
guard  of  soldiers.      Mr.  Hastings  kept  this 
great  man   for   several  months  without  even 
attempting  the  trial  upon  him.    How  he  tried 
him  afterwards  your  lordships  may  probsbly 
in  the  course  u(  this  business  inquire :  and  you 
will  then  judge  from  the  circumstances  of  Uiat 
trial,  that,  as  he  was  not  tried  for  his  crime, 
M  neither  was  he  acquitted   for  his  inno- 
cence ; — but,  at  present,  I  leave  him  in  that 
situation.     Mr.  Hastings,  unknown   to  the 
eouncil,   having  executed  the  orders  of  the 
oompany  in  the  last  degree  of  rigour  to  this 
unhappy  man,  keeps  him  in  that  situation, 
without  a  trial,  under  a  guard,  separated  from 
his  country,  disgraced,  and  dishonoured,  and 
by  Mr.  Hastings's  express  order  not  suffered 
•ither  to  make  a  visit  or  receive  a  visitor. 

There  was  another  commission  for  Mr. 
Hastings  contained  in  these  orders.  The 
oompany,  because  they  were  of  opinion,  that 
justice  could  not  be  easily  obtained  while  the 
irst  situations  of  the  country  were  filled  with 
this  man's  adherenU,  desired  Mr.  Hastings  to 
displace  them;   leaving   him   a  Ytrj  Urge 


power,  and  confiding  in  his  justieo, 
and  impartiality,  not  to  abuse  a  tnwt  of  i 
delicacy.     But,  we  shall  prove  to  jour  lord- 
ships, that  Mr.  Hastings  thought  it  aecoasary 
to  turn  out,  from  the   highest  to  the  lowest, 
several  hundreds  of  people  for  no  other  reasoo, 
than  that  they  had  been  put  in  their  enoploy- 
meota  by  that  very  man,  whom   tho  Enj^ish 
government  had  fiirmerly  placed  there.    If  w$ 
were  to  insist,  that  we  could  not  possibly  try 
Mr.  Hastings,  or  come  at  his   wickedness, 
until  we  had  eradicated  his  influence  in  Ben- 
gal, and  left  not  one  man  in  it,  who  was,  duiw 
ing  his  government,  in  any  place  or  offics  wln^ 
ever;  yet,  though  we  shouki  readily  admit, 
that  we  could  not  do  the  whole  without  it,  at 
the  same  time,  rather  than  make  a  geoecal 
massacre  of  every  person  presumed  to  be  un- 
der his  influence,  we  would  leave  some  of  his 
crimes  unproved.    He  did  avow  and  declare, 
that,  unless  he  turned  all  these  persons  out  of 
their  oflices,  he  could  never  hope  to  come  at  the 
truth  of  any  charges  against  Mahomed  Resa 
KhAn  ;  against  whom  no  specific  charge  had 
been  maile.     Yet  upon  loose  and   geoorai 
charges  did  he  seize  upon  this  man,  '•'^fw^ 
him  in  this  manner,  and  every  person,  who  do- 
rived  any  place  or  authority  from  him,  high  oi 
low,  was  turned  out.    Mr.  Hastings  hnd,  m 
the  company's  orders,  something  to  justify  him. 
in  rigour,  but  he  had  likewise  a  prudential 
power  over  that  rigour ;  and  he  not  ooly  treated 
this  man  in  the  manner  described,  but  ev«ry 
human  creature  connected  with  him,  as  if  thej 
bad  been  all  guilty,  without  any  charge  what- 
ever against  them.    These  are  bis  reasoui  ibr 
taking  this  extraordinary  step. 

"  1  pretend  not  to  enter  into  the  views  oC 
others.     My  own  were    these.     Mahomed 
Reza  Kh&n's  influence  slill  prevailed  gene- 
rally throughout  the  country.    In  the  nshob's 
household,  and  at  the  capital,  it  was  scarce 
afl!*ected  by  his  present  disgrace.    His  favour 
was   still  courted,  and  his  anger   dreaded. 
Who,  under  such  discouragements,    wouki 
give    information  or  evidence   against  him? 
His  agents  and  creatures  filled  every  office 
of  the  nizamut  and  dewannee.    How  was  the 
truth  of  hu  conduct  to  be  investigated  by 
these  ?  It  would  be  superfluous  to  add  other 
arguments  to  show  the  necessity  of  prefacing 
the  inquiry  by  breaking  his  influence,  remov- 
ing his  dependants,  and  putting  the  directum 
of  all  the  aflairs,  wbicli  had  been  committed 
to  his  care,  into  the  hands  of  the  naost  power- 
ful or  active  of  his  enemies.*' 

My  lords,  if  toe,  of  the  House  of  Commoas» 
were  to  desire  and  to  compel  the  East-India 
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Ccmptnjt  or  to  addren  the  crown,  to  remore 
according  to  their  tereral  ■ituations  and  ■»- 
▼era!  capacities  erery  creature,  that  had  been 
put  into  office  by  Mr.  Hastings,  because  we 
could  otherwise  make  no  inquiry  into  his  coo- 
duct,  should  we  not  be  justifiwi,  by  his  own 
example,    in  insisting  upon   the  removal  of 
every  creature  of  the  reigning  power  before 
we  could  inquire  into  his  conduct  ?     We  hare 
not  done  that,  though   we  feel,  as  he  felt, great 
disadvantages   in  proceeding  in  the  inquiry) 
while  e^ery  situation  in  Bengal  is  notorioudy 
held  by  his  creatures,  always  excepting  the  fir^ 
of  all,  but  which  we  could  show  is  nothing  un- 
der such  circumstances.    Then  what  do  I  infer 
from  this  7  from  his  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  the  company  carried  so  much  beyond  ne- 
cessity, snd  prosecuted  with  so  much  rigour; 
from  the  inquiry  being  suspended  for  so  long 
a  time ;  from  every  person    in  office   being 
removed   from  his  situation;  from  all   these 
precautions  being   used  as   prefatory  to  the 
inquiry,  when  he  himself  says,  that  after  he 
had  used  all  these  means,  he  found  not  the 
least  benefit  and  advantage  from  them?      The 
use  I  mean   to  make  of  thi^i  is,  to  let   your 
lordships  see   the  great  probability  and  pre- 
sumption, that  Mr.  Hastings,  finding  himself 
in  the  very  self-same  situation,  that  had  oc- 
curred the  year  before,  when  Nundcomar  was 
•okl  to  Mahomed  Reza  KhAn,  of  selling  Ma- 
homed Reza  Khftn    to  Nundcomar,  made  a 
corrupt  use  of  it,  and  that  as  Mlhomed  Reza 
Kh4n  was  not  treated  with  severity  for  his 
crimes,  so  neither  was  he  acquitted  for  his 
innocence.      The  company   had  given  Mr. 
Hastings  severe  orders,  and  very  severely  had 
he  executed  them.    The  company  gave  him 
no  orders  not  to  institute  a  present  inquiry ; 
but  he,  under  pretence  of  business,  neglected 
that  inquiry,  and  suffered  this  man  to  languish 
in  prison  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  fortune. 

We  have  in  a  part  shown  your  lordships 
what  Mr.  Hastings  s  own  manner  of  proceed- 
ing with  regard  to  a  public  delinquent  is ;  but 
at  present  we  leave  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&a 
where  ho  was.  Do  your  lordships  think,  that 
there  is  no  presumption  of  Mr.  Hastings  hav- 
ing a  corrupt  view  in  this  business,  and  of  his 
having  put  this  great  man,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  of  immense  wealth,  under  contributions  7 
Mr.  Hastings  never  trusted  his  colleagues  in 
this  proceeding,  and  what  reason  does  ho 
give?  why,  he  supposed,  that  they  roust  be 
bribed  by  Mahomed  Reza  IQiiln;  fbr,says  he,  as 
I  did  not  know  their  characters  at  that  time,  I  did 
not  know  whether  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n  had 
Bot  secured  them  to  his  interest  by  the  known 


ways,  in  which  great  bmii  in  the  East  seeor* 
men  to  their  interest.    He  never  trusted  his 
colleagues  with  the  secret ;  and   the  person, 
that  he  employed  to  prosecute  Mahomed  Rent 
Kh4n,  was  his  bitter  enemy,  Nundcomar.    I 
will  not  go  the  length  of  saying,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  enmity  dbables  a  person  from 
being  a  prosectjtor ;  under  some  circumstances 
it  renders  a  man  incompetent  to  be  a  witness; 
but  this  I  know,  that  the  circumstance  of  har- 
ing  no  other  person  to  rely  upon  in  a  charge 
against  any  man,  but  his  enemy,  and  of  having 
no  other  principle  to  go  upon  than  what  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  out   of  that  enmity, 
must  form  some  considerable  suspicion  against 
the  proceeding:  but  in  this  he  was  justified  bj 
the  company ;  for  Nundcomar,  the  great  rival 
of  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n,  was  in  the  worst 
situation  with  the  company  as  to  his  credit. 
This    Nundcomar's  politics   in  the  country 
had  been  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  and  bj 
several  persons  joined  with  him,  cruelly  re- 
presented to  the  company;  and  a<xordinglj 
he  stood  so  ill  with  tliem  by  reason  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  representations  and  those  of  his 
predecessours,  that  the  company  ordered  and 
directed,  that,  if  he  couM  be  of  any  use  in  the 
inquiry  into  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n's  conduct, 
some  reward  should  be  given  him  suitable  to 
his  services ;  but  they  caution  Mr.  Hastings 
at  the  same  time  against  giving  him  any  trust, 
which  he  might  employ  to  the  disadvantage  off 
the  company.     Now,  Mr.  Hastings  began, 
before  he  could  experience  any  service  firom 
him,  by  giving  him  his  reward,  and  not  the 
base  reward  of  a  base  service,  money,  but 
erery  trust  and  power,  which  he  was  prohibit- 
ed from  giving  him.    Having  turned  out  every 
one  of  Mahomed  Reza  KhAn's  dependants, 
he  filled  every  office,  as  he  avows,  with  ths 
creatures  of  Nundcomar.     Now  when  he  uses 
a  cruel  and   rigorous  obedience  in   the  cass 
of  Mahomed  Reza  KhAn,  when  he  breaks 
through  the  principles  of  his  former  conduct 
with  regard  to  Nundcomar,  when  he  gives  Atm, 
Nundcomar,  trust,  whom  he  was  cautioned 
not  to  trust,  and  when  he  gives  him  that  reward 
before  any  serivce  could  be  done ;  I  say,  when 
he  does  this  in   violation  of  the  company's 
orders  and  his  own  principles,  it  is  the  strtmgest 
evidence,  that  he  now  found  them  in  the  situa- 
tion, in  which  they  were  in  1765,  when  bribes 
were  notoriously  taken,  and  that  each  party 
was  mutoally  sold  to  the  other,  and  (kith  kept 
with  neither.    The  situation,  in  which  Mr. 
Hastings  thus  placed  himself,   should  have 
been  dreaded  by  him  of  all  things,  because  he 
knew  it  was  a  situation,  in  vMiich  the  noel 
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T  h«re  is  anolber  circumaUnce,  which  tenrM 
lo  show,  that  in  ihe  p«r»ecutioa  of  theM  great 
men,  and  the  peraom  employed  by  them,  ha 
could  have  no  other  view  than  to  extort  money 
from  them.  There  was  a  pereoo  of  the  nama 
of  Shitabroy,  who  had  a  great  share  in  the 
conduct  of  the  revenues  of  Bahar.  Mr, 
Hastings,  in  the  letter  to  the  company,  com- 
plaining of  tlie  state  of  their  affairs,  and  saying, 
that  there  were  great  and  suspicious  balancea 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bahar,  does  not  even  name 
Ihe  name  of  Shitabroy.  There  was  an  Eng- 
lish counsellour,  a  particular  friend  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  there,  under  whose  controul  Shita- 
broy acted.  Without  any  charges,  without 
any  orders  from  tlte  company,  Mr.  Hastings 
dragged  down  that  same  Shitabroy,  tuid  in  the 
same  ignominious  prison  he  kept  him  the  same 
length  of  time,  that  is,  one  year  and  three 
months,  without  trial ;  and  when  the  trial 
came  on,  there  was  as  much  appearance  of 
collusion  in  the  trial  as  there  was  of  rigour 
in  the  previous  process.  This  is  the  manner, 
in  which  Mr.  Hastings  executed  the  command 
of  the  company  for  removing  Mahomed  Reia 
Khdn. 

When  a  succcssour  to  Mahomed  Rexa  Kh4n 
was  to  be  appointed,  your  lordships  naturally 
expect  irom  the  character  I  have  given  of  him, 
and  from  the  nature  of  his  functions,  that  Mr. 
Hastings  would  be  particularly  precise,  woukl 
use  the  utmost  ponible  core  in  nominating  a 
person  to  succeed  him,  who  might  fulfil  the 
ends  and  objects  of  his  employment ;  and  be, 
at  the  same  time,  beyond  all  doubt  and  sus- 
picion of  corruption  in  any  way  whatever. 
Let  us  now  see  how  he  fills  up  that  office  tlius 
vacant.  When  the  company  ordered  Ma- 
homed Reza  Kh&n  to  be  dispossessed  of  his 
oflk^e,  they  ordered  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  salary  of  his  succeasour  should  be  reduced ; 
that  £^,000,  was  a  sufficient  recompense 
ibr  that  office.  Your  lordships  will  see  by 
the  allowance  for  the  office,  even  reduced  as  it 
was,  that  they  expected  some  man  of  great 
eminence,  of  great  consequence,  and  fit  for 
those  great  and  various  trusts.  They  cut  off 
the  dewannec  fi*um  it,  that  is,  the  collection 
of  the  revenues ;  and  having  lessened  his  la- 
bours, they  lessened  his  reward :  they  ordered, 
that  this  person,  who  was  to  be  guardian  of 
the  nabob  in  his  minority,  and  who  was  to 
represent  the  government,  should  have  but 
£.90,000.    The  order  they  give  is  this : 

'*  And  that  as  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n  can  no 
longer  be  considered  by  us  as  one,  to  whom 


■ach  a  powar  can  aafaly  ba 
tmst  to  your  k>cal  knowladga  the  aelectiaii  aC 
some  peraoQ  well  qualified  for  tha  •fialia  a£ 
fovemmeot,  and  of  whose  atfachsaant  to  iha 
company  you  shall  be  well  assurad. — Sock 
person  jrou  will  recommend  to  tha  nabob,  ta 
succeed  Mahomed  Resa,  aa  oumster  of  iba 
government,  and  guardian  of  the  nabob'a 
minority ;  and  we  persuade  oaraalvaa,  that 
tha  nabob  will  pay  such  regard  to  y«mr 
mendatioo  as  to  invest  him  with  the 
power  and  authority. 

"  As  the  advantages,  which  tha  eoopaay 
may  receive  from  the  appointment  of  auch  on- 
nister,  will  depend  on  his  readineaa  to  pranota 
our  views  and  advance  our  interaa4y  we  ara 
willing  to  allow  him  so  liberal  a  gratificataoa 
as  may  excite  his  zeal,  and  insure  his  attach- 
ment to  the  company ;  we  therefore  empower 
you  to  grant  to  the  person,  whom  you  ahal 
think  wortliy  of  this  trust,  an  annual  allow- 
ance, not  exceeding  three  lacks  of  rupees, 
which  we  consider  not  only  as  a  raunificeat 
reward  for  any  services  he  ahall  rooder  iha 
company,  but  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  sup- 
port his  station  with  suitable  rank  and  dignity. 
And  here  we  must  add,  that  in  the  choios 
you  shall  make  of  a  person  to  ba  tbo  activa 
minister  of  the  nabob's  government,  we  bopa 
and  trust,  that  you  will  show  joorsdves  woiw 
thy  of  the  confidence  we  have  placed  in  yon  by 
being  actuated  therein  by  no  other  matires 
than  those  o&  the  public  good,  and  the  aafetj 
and  interest  of  the  company." 

My  lords,  here  they  have  giren  a  reward, 
and  they  have  described  a  person  fit  to  soc- 
ceed  in  all  capacities  the  man,  whom  they 
had  thought  fit  to  depoae.  Now,  as  wa  bava 
seen  how  Mr.  Hastings  obeyed  tha  company\i 
orders  in  the  manner  of  removing  Mahomed 
Reza  Kh&n  from  his  office ;  let  us  see  how  bs 
obeyed  their  order  for  filling  it  i^.  Toor  lord- 
ships will  naturally  suppose,  that  he  made  aB 
the  orders  of  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  princes 
to  pass  in  strict  review  before  him;  that 
he  had  considered  their  age,  authority,  di^ 
nity,  the  goodness  of  their  manners  ;  and 
upon  the  collation  of  all  thcae  circumstanoas 
has  chosen  a  person  fit  to  be  a  regent  to  goard 
the  nabob's  minority  from  all  rapaci^  what- 
ever, and  fit  to  instruct  him  in  every  thing. 
I  will  give  your  lordships  Mr.  Hastings's  omi 
idea  of  the  person  necessary  to  fin  socb  o&> 
fices : 

"  That  his  rank  oogbt  to  be  such,  aa  aft 
least  ought  not  to  wound  the  nabob'a  boooori 
or  lessen  his  credit  in  the  estunatkm  of  dM 
people  by  tha  magisterial  oommand, 
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die  new  goanKan  muat  exarciM  over  him  ; 
with  abilitaet  ami  vigour  of  niind  equal  to  the 
■apport  of  that  authority ;  and  the  world  will 
expect,  that  the  guardian  he  eapecially  qua- 
lified bj  his  own  acquired  endowraents  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  that  relation  in  the 
education  of  his  young  pupil,  to  inspire  him 
with  sentiments  suitahle  to  his  birth,  and 
to  instruct  him  in  the  principles  of  his  reli- 


n 


gion 

This,  upon  another  occasion,  is  Mr.  Has- 
tings's sense  of  the  man,  who  ought  to  be 
placed  in  that  situation  of  trust,  in  which  the 
company  ordered  him  to  place  him.  Did  Mr. 
Hastings  obey  that  order  T  No,  my  lords,  be 
appointed  no  man  to  fill  that  office.  What, 
DO  man  at  all  !  No ;  he  appointed  no  person 
at  all  in  the  sense,  which  is  mentioned  there, 
which  constantly  describes  a  person  at  least  of 
the  male  sex  :  be  appointed  a  woman  to  fill 
that  office  ;  he  appointed  a  woman  in  a  coun- 
try where  no  woman  can  be  seen,  where  no 
woman  can  be  spoken  to  by  any  one  without 
a  curtain  between  them  ;  for  all  these  Tarious 
duties,  requiring  all  these  qualifications  dfr* 
scribed  by  himself,  he  appointed  a  woman. 
Do  you  want  more  proof  tlian  this  Tiolent 
transgression  of  the  companjr's  orders  upon 
that  occasion,  that  some  corrupt  motire  must 
have  influenced  him  ? 

My  lords,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  state 
the  situation  of  the  family,  that  you  may 
judge  from  thence  of  the  corrupt  motiTes  orfT 
Mr.  Hastings's  proceedings.  The  nabob 
Jaffier  Ali  KhAo  had,  among  the  women  of 
bis  seraglio,  a  person  called  Munny  Begum ; 
■he  was  a  dancing  girl,  whom  he  had  seen  at 
some  entertainment ;  and  as  he  was  of  a  licen- 
tious turn,  this  dancing  girl,  in  the  course  of 
her  profession  as  a  prostitute,  so  &r  inveigled 
the  nabob,  that  baring  a  child,  or  pretending 
to  have  had  a  child  by  him,  he  brought  her 
into  the  seraglio ;  and  the  company's  servants 
sold  to  that  son  the  succession  of  that  fiuher. 
This  woman  had  been  sold  as  a  slave ;  her 
profession  a  dancer,  her  occupation  a  prosti- 
tute. And,  my  lords,  this  woman  having  put 
her  natural  son,  as  we  state,  and  shall  prove, 
in  the  place  of  the  legitimate  oApring  of  the 
nabob ;  having  got  him  placed  by  the  com- 
pany's servants  on  the  rousnud,  she  canse  to 
be  at  the  head  of  that  part  of  the  household, 
which  relates  to  the  women ;  which  is  a  large 
and  considerable  trust  in  a  country  where 
polygamy  is  admitted,  and  where  women  d 
great  rank  may  possibly  be  attended  by  two 
thousand  of  the  same  sex  in  inferioor  sitaa^ 
tfons.    As  soon  as  the  legitimat*  son  of  tht 
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nabob  came  to  the  musnud,  there  was  no 
ground  for  keeping  this  woman  any  kMger  in 
that  situation  ;  and  upon  an  application  of  the 
oompany  to  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n,  to  know 
who  ought  to  have  the  right  of  superiourity  ; 
he  answered,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  that 
though  all  the  women  of  the  seraglio  ought  to 
have  honour,  yet  the  mother  of  the  nabob 
ought  to  have  the  superiourity  of  it.  Therefore, 
this  woman  was  removed,  and  the  mother  of 
the  nabob  was  placed  in  her  situation.  In 
that  situation  Mr.  Hastings  found  the  seraglio. 
If  hb  duties  had  gone  no  fijrther  than  the  re- 
gulation of  an  eastern  household,  he  ought  to 
have  kept  the  nabob's  mother  there  by  the 
rules  of  that  country. 

What  did  he  do  ?  Not  satbfied  with  giving 
to  this  prostitute  every  favour,  tliat  she  could 
desire,  (and  money  must  be  the  natural  objeet 
of  such  a  person )  Mr.  Hastings  depoees  the 
nabob's  own  mother,  turns  her  out  of  the  enn 
ployment,  and  puts  at  the  head  of  the  se- 
raglio this  prostitute,  who  at  the  best,  in  re- 
lation to  him,  could  only  be  a  step-mother.  If 
you  heard  no  more,  do  your  lordships  want 
any  thing  further  to  convince  you,  that  this 
must  be  a  violent,  atrocious,  and  corrupt  act  f 
suppose  it  had  gone  no  further  than  the  s^ 
raglio.  But  whoa  I  call  this  woman  a  dan- 
cing girl,  I  state  something  lower  than  the 
Europeans  have  an  idea  of  respecting  that 
situation.  She  was  bom  a  slave,  bred  a  dan- 
cing girl.  Her  dancing  was  not  any  of  those 
noble  and  majestic  movements,  which  make 
part  of  the  entertainment  of  the  most  wise,  of 
the  education  of  the  most  virtuous,  which  im- 
prove the  manners  without  corrupting  the  rao- 
rab  of  all  civilized  people ;  and  of  which,  among 
uncivilised  people,  the  professors  have  their 
due  share  of  admiration ;  but  these  dancers 
were  not  decent  to  be  seen,  nor  fit  to  be  rela- 
ted. I  shall  pass  them  by.  Your  k>rdships 
are  to  suppose  the  lowest  degree  of  infamy  in 
occupation  and  situation,  when  I  tell  you,  that 
Munny  Begum  was  a  slave,  and  dancing  girl. 

The  hbtory  of  the  Munny  Begum  b  thb: 
*'  At  a  village  called  Balcunda,  near  Sekui- 
dra,  there  lived  a  widow,  who,  from  her  great 
poverty,  not  being  able  to  bring  up  her  dau^ 
ter  Munny,  gave  her  to  a  sbve  girl  belonging 
to  Suramin  AUy  Cawo,  whoae  name  was 
Bissoo.  During  the  space  of  five  years  she 
lived  at  Shahjehunabad,  and  was  educated  by 
Btseoo  after  the  nuuuier  of  a  dancing  girl. 
AAerwards  the  nabob  Shamot  Jung,  upon  the 
marriafs  of  Ikram  ul  Dowlah,  brother  lo  the 
nabobSarage  ul  Dowlah,  sent  for  Bissoo  Bog's 
M(  of  daneing  girb  firom  Shahjehunabad*  of 
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whkfa  Manny  Begmn  wms  oo«,  and  alknved 
titen  10,000  rupoet  for  their  expenses,  to  dance 
at  the  wedding.  While  the  ceremonj  was 
eelebrating,  they  were  kept  by  tht*  nabob :  but 
•ooie  months  aAerward  he  dismissed  them, 
and  they  took  up  their  residence  in  this  city. 
Meer  Mahomed  Jaffier  Cawn  then  took  them 
into  keeping,  and  allowed  Munny  and  her  set 
£00  rupees  per  month;  till  at  length  finding, 
that  Munny  was  pregnant,  he  took  her  into 
his  own  house.  She  gave  birth  to  the  nabob 
Nijum  ul  Dowlah,  and  in  this  manner  has 
she  remained  in  the  nabob's  family  ever 
since." 

Now  it  required  a  very  peculiar  mode  of 
■election  tu  take  such  a  woman,  so  circumstanr 
ced  (resembling  whom  there  was  not  just  such 
another)  to  depose  the  nabob's  own  mother 
from  the  superiourity  of  the  household,  and  to 
substitute  this  woman.    It  would  have  been 
an  abominable  abuse,  and  would  have  implied 
corruption  in  the    grossest   degree,   if  Mr. 
Hastings  had  stopped  there  ;  he  not  only  did 
this,  but  he  put  Aer,  this  woman,  in  the  very 
place  of  Mahomed   Reza  Khin ;   he   made 
her  guardian,  he  made  her  regent,  he  made  her 
Ticeroy,  he  made  her  the  representative  of  the 
native  government  of  the  country  in  the  eyes 
of  strangers.    There  was  not  a  trust,  not  a  dig- 
nity in  the  country,  which  he  did  not  put, 
during  the  minority  of  this  unhappy  person , 
her  step-«oo,  into  the  hands  of  this  woman. 
Reject,  if  you  please,  the  strong  presump- 
tion of  oomipiion  in  disobeying  the  order  of 
the  company  directing  him  to  select  a  man 
fit  to  supply  the  place  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khiln, 
to  exercise  all  the  gr««at  and  arduous  functions 
of  government,  and  of  justice,  as  well  as  the 
regulations  of  the   nabob's  household ;  and 
then  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  neither  your 
lordships,  nor  any  man  living,  when  he  hears 
of  this  appointment,  does  or  can  hesitate  a 
moment  in  concluding,  that  it  is  the  result  of 
corruption,  and  that  you  only  want  to  be  in- 
formed, what  the  corruption   was.    Here  is 
fuch  an  arrangement  as,  I  believe,  never  was 
before  beard  of-^a  secluded  woman  in  the 
place  of  a  man  of  the  world :  a  fantastic  dan- 
cing girl  in  the  place  of  a  grave  magistrate : 
a  dave  in  the  place  of  a  woman  of  quality :  a 
common  prostitute  made  to   superintend   the 
education  of  a  young  prince :  and  a  step-mo- 
ther, a  name  of  horrour  in  all  countries,  made 
to  supersede  the  natural  mother,  from  whose 
body  the  nabob  had  sprung ! 

These  are  circumstances,  that  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  groeaest  and  most  flagrant  cor- 
ruption :  but  was  there  no  application  made 


to  Mr.  Hastings  upon  that  oecanonf    Tic 

nabob's  uncle,  whom  Mr.  Haatingt  dcdim 
to  be  a  man  of  no  dangerous  aabitifoa,  am 
alarming  parts,  no  one  quality,  that  could 
possibly  exclude    him  from    that  sitnatioa, 
makes  an  application  to  Mr.  Hastinga  ftr 
that  place,  and  was  by  Mr.  Hastings  rejected. 
The  reason   he  gives   for   his   rejectioo   ia, 
because  he  cannot  put  any  man  in  it  wkhoot 
danger  to  the  company,  who  had  ordered  kiai 
to  put  a  man  into  iu    One  wouU  imagine  tha 
trust  to  be  placed  in  him  was  such  as  enabled 
him  to  overturn  the  company  in  a  momeiiL 
Now  the  situation,  in  which  the  nabob'a  uncia 
Zeterara  O'Dowlah  wouki  have  been  pfaioed, 
was  this ;  he   would  have  had  no  troops,  bs 
would  have  had  no  treasury,  he  wouki  hava 
bad  no  collections  of  revenue,  nothing  in  short, 
that    could  have  made  bun  dangwoua,  bul 
he  would  have  been  an  absolute  pensioner  and 
dependent  upon  the  company,  though  in  high 
office ;  and  the  least  attempt  to  disturb   tha 
company,  instead  of  increasing,  would  have 
been  subversive  of  his   own  power.     If  Mr. 
Hastings  should  still  insist,  that   there  might 
be  danger  from  the  appointment  of  a  man,  we 
shall  prove,  that  he  was  of  opinion,  that  there 
couki  be  no  danger  from  any  one ;  that  tha 
nabob  himself  was  a  mere  shadow— a  cipher, 
and  was  kept  there  onlytosoflen  tha  English 
government  in  the  eyes  and  opinion  oT  tha 
natives.      My  lords,  I  will  detail   these  cirw 
cumstances   no  further,  but  will  bring    soma 
collateral  proo&  to  show,  that  Mr.  Hastings, 
was  at  that  very  time  conscious  of  the  wicked 
and  corrupt  act  he  was  doing.    For,  besides 
this    foolish   principle    of  policy,  which    he 
gives  as  a  reason  for  defying  the  orders  of 
the  company,  and  for  insulting  the  country, 
that  had  never  before  seen  a  woman  in  that 
situation,  and  his  declaration  to  the  company, 
that  their    government   cannot   be  supported 
by  private  justice  (a  favourite  maxim,  which 
he  holds  upon   all  occasions)  besides  these 
reasons  which  he  gave  for  his  politic  injustice^ 
he  gives  the   following;    the  company    had 
ordered,  that  £^,000  should  be  given  to  tha 
person   appointed.    He  knew,  that   the  com- 
pany could  never  dream  of  giving  this  woonan 
£.30,000  a  year,  and  he   makes  use  of  that 
circumstance  to  justify  him  in  putting  her  in 
that  place  ;  for,  he  says,  the  company,  in  tha 
distressed  state  of  its  affairs,  could  never  mean 
to  give  £.90,000  a  year  for  the  office,  which 
they  order  to  be  filled ;  and  accordingly,  upoa 
principles  of  cBconomy,  as  well  as  upon  pritt- 
ciples  of  prudence,  he  sees  there  oouki  be  no 
occasion  for  giving  this  salary,  and  that  it 
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win  be  Hiyed  to  the  eomptn  j.  But  do  tooner 
kad  be  gtreo  ber  the  appokitinent,  than  that 
appointment  became  a  ground  for  giving  her 
that  money.  The  moment  he  had  appointed 
ber,  he  orerturna  the  very  principle,  upon 
which  he  appointed  her,  and  giren  the  £J30, 
000  to  her,  aiid  the  officara  under  her,  aaring 
not  one  ahiliing  to  the  company  by  thia  infa- 
■KMis  measure,  which  he  juatiAed  only  upon  the 
principle  of  oKonomy.  The  £^,000  waa 
given,  the  principle  of  CBConomy  vanished,  a 
ahocking  arrangement  was  made,  and  Bengal 
saw  a  dancing  girl  administering  its  justice, 
presiding  over  all  its  remaining  power,  wealth 
and  influence,  exhibiting  to  the  natives  of  the 
country  their  miserable  state  of  degradation, 
and  the  miserable  dishonour  of  the  English 
company  in  Mr.  Hastings's  abandonment  of  all 
bis  own  pretences. 

But  there  is  a  still  stronger  presumption ; 
the  company  ordered,  that  this  person,  who 
was  to  have  the  management  of  the  nabob'a 
revenue,  and  who  was  to  bo  his  guardian, 
should  keep  a  strict  account,  which  account 
should  be  annually  transmitted  to  the  pre- 
sidency,  and  by  the  presidency  to  Europe ; 
and  the  purpose  of  it  was  to  keep  a  oontroul 
upon  the  reduced  expenses  of  the  sixteen 
lacks,  which  were  ordered  in  the  manner  I 
mentioned.  Your  lordships  will  naturally 
imagine,  that  thatcontroul  was  kept  safe;  no, 
here  is  the  order  of  the  directors,  and  yoa 
will  see  how  Mr.  Hastings  obeyed  it. 

*'As  the  disbursements  of  the  sums  allotted 
to  the  nabob  for  the  maintenance  of  his  hous»> 
hold,  and  family,  and  the  support  of  his  dignity, 
will  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  minirter, 
who  shall  be  selected  by  jrou,  conformable  to 
our  preceding  orders,  we  expect,  that  you  will 
require  such  minister  to  deliver  annually  to 
your  board  a  regular  and  exact  account  of  the 
application  of  the  sereral  sums  paid  by  the 
company  to  the  nabob.  Thb  you  will  strictly 
examine ;  and  we  trust,  that  you  will  not  suflTer 
any  part  of  the  nabob's  stipend  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  minister's  own  use,  or  wasted 
among  the  unnecessary  dependants  of  the 
court;  but,  that  the  whole  amount  be  applied  to 
the  purposes,  for  which  it  was  assigned  by  us." 

One  would  have  imagined,  that  after  Mr. 
Hastings  had  made  so  suspicious  an  arrange- 
ment (1  will  not  call  it  by  any  worse  name) 
he  would  have  removed  all  suspicion  with  re- 
gard to  money ;  that  he  would  have  obeyed  the 
company  by  constituting  the  controul,  which 
they  had  ordered  to  be  placed  over  a  man,  even 
a  fit  man,  and  a  man  worthy  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  him.    But  what  if  his  answer,  when 


three  years  after  he  is  desired  to  prodiic«  this 
account?  his  answer  is—"  I  can  save  the 
board  the  trouble  of  this  reference  by  acquaio- 
ting  them,  that  no  such  accounts  have  ever 
been  transmitted,  nor,  as  I  can  affirm  with 
most  certain  knowledge,  any  orders  given  for 
that  purpose,  either  to  Goordass,  to  whoM 
office  it  did  not  properly  belong,  nor  to  the  b«» 
gum,  who  had  the  actual  charge  and  respoo- 
sibility  of  those  disbursements." 

He  has  given  to  this  woman  the  charge  of  all 
the  disbursements  of  the  company.  The  offi- 
cer, whom  you  would  imagine  would  be  respon- 
sible, was  not  responsible ;  but,  to  this  prostitute 
and  dancing  girl  the  whole  of  the  revenue  was 
given.  When  he  was  ordered  to  transmit  that 
account,  he  not  only  did  not  produce  that  ac- 
count, but  had  given  no  order,  that  it  should  b« 
kept ;  so  that  no  doubt  can  be  left  upon  your 
lordships'  minds,  that  the  sixteen  lacks,  which 
were  reserved  (or  the  support  of  the  dignity  of 
the  government  of  that  country,  were  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Hastings's  having  a  coiH 
stant  bank,  from  which  he  could  draw  every 
corrupt  emolument  he  should  think  fit  for  him- 
self and  his  associates.  Thus  your  lordships 
see,  that  he  appointed  an  improper  person  to 
the  trust  without  any  controul ;  and  that  the 
▼ery  accounts,  which  were  to  be  the  guardiamr 
of  his  purity,  and  which  were  to  remove  sus- 
picion from  him,  he  never  so  much  as  directed 
or  ordered.  If  any  one  can  doubt,  that  that 
transaction  was  in  itself  oorrtipt,  I  can  only, 
say,  that  his  mind  must  be  constituted  in  a 
manner  totally  different  from  that,  which  pre- 
vails in  any  of  the  higher  or  lower  branches 
of  judicature  in  any  country  in  the  world. 
The  suppression  of  an  account  is  a  proof  of 
corruption. 

When  Mr.  Hastings  committed  these  acts 
of  Tiolence  against  Mahomed  Reza  KhAn, 
when  he  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  ia 
the  company's  affairs  of  the  same  kind  with 
those,  in  which  corruption  had  been  before 
exercised,  he  was  bound  by  a  particular  re- 
sponsibility, that  there  should  be  nothing  mys- 
terious in  his  own  conduct ;  and  that  at  least 
all  the  accounts  should  be  well  kept.  He  ap- 
pointed a  person  nominally  for  that  situatioa, 
namely,  the  rajah  Goordass.  Who  was  be  1 
A  person  acting,  he  says,  under  the  influence 
of  rajah  Nundcomar,  whom  he  had  declared- 
was  not  fit  to  be  employed  or  trusted ;  all  the 
offices  were  filled  by  him.  But  had  rajah  Goor- 
dass, whose  character  is  that  of  an  excellwit 
man,  against  whom  there  could  lie  no  reason- 
able objection  on  account  of  his  personal  chn- 
racter ;  and  whose  want  of  talents  was  to  be 
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■applied  hf  tboM  orKundeomar ;  (and  of  hi§ 
parti  Mr.  Hastings  spoks  as  highly  as  poasi- 
ble)  had  ha,  I  say,  the  management  ?  No  ; 
but  Munny  Begum.  Did  she  lieep  any  ac- 
counts? No;  Mr.  Hastings  was  ordered, 
and  a  very  disagreeable  and  hanh  order  it  was^ 
to  take  away  one  half  of  the  nabob's  allowancoi 
which  he  had  by  treaty.  I  do  not  charge  Mr. 
Hastings  with  this  reduction ;  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  Sixteen  lacks  were  ctit  off*, 
and  sixteen  left;  these  two  sums  had  been 
distributed,  one  fur  the  support  of  the  seraglio, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  state  ;  the  other  for  the 
eourt  establishment,  and  the  household.  The 
iixteen  lacks,  which  was  left,  therefore,  requi- 
red to  be  oBConocnized,  and  well  administered. 
There  was  a  rigour  in  the  company's  order  re- 
ktive  to  it,  which  was,  that  it  shoukl  take 
place  from  an  antedated  time,  that  is,  a  whole 
year  prior  to  the  communication  of  their  order 
to  the  nabob.  The  order  was,  that  the  nabob's 
stipend  should  be  reduced  to  sixteen  lacks  a 
year  from  the  month  of  January.  Mr.  Hastings 
makes  this  reflection  upon  it,  in  order  k>  leave 
no  doubt  upon  your  mind  of  his  integrity  in 
administering  that  great  trust ;  he  says : 

**  Your  order  for  the  reduction  of  the  nabob's 
■tipend  was  communicated  to  him  in  the  month 
of  December  1771.  He  remonstrated  against 
it,  and  desired  it  might  be  again  referred  to 
the  company.  The  board  emirely  acquiesced 
in  his  rerooostrance,  and  the  subsequent  pay- 
dients  of  his  stipend  were  paid  as  before.  I 
might  easily  hare  availed  myself  of  this  plea. 
I  might  have  treated  it  as  an  act  of  the  past 
p>vemment,  with  which  I  had  no  cause  to 
interfere,  and  joined  in  asserting  the  impossi- 
bility of  his  defraying  the  vast  expense  of  hb 
court  and  household  without  it,  which  I  could 
have  proved  by  plausible  arguments,  drawn 
from  the  actual  amount  of  nizamut  and  behia 
establishments ;  and  both  the  nabob  and  begum 
would  have  liberally  purchased  my  forbearance. 
Instead  of  pursuing  this  plan,  I  carried  your 
orders  rigidly  and  literally  into  execution.  I 
indertook  myself  the  laborious  and  repruachfbl 
task  of  limiting  his  charges,  from  an  excess  of 
his  former  stipend,  to  the  sum  of  his  reduced 
allowance." 

He  says,  in  another  place, 

**  The  stoppage  of  the  king's  tribute  was  an 
act  of  mine.f  ♦  ♦  ♦  a    for  the  remainder." 

My  lords,  I  believe  it  is  a  singular  diin^  and 
what  your  k)rdshipe  have  been  very  little  used 
to,  to  see  a  man  in  the  situation  of  Mr.  Ha** 
tiB||l,  or  in  any  situatioA  late  it,  ao  ready  in 
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knowing  all  the  raaoureea,  by  wMdi  aiaialv 
eoBotument  may  be  noade,  and  eoocealed,  iai 
which,  under  pretences  of  pubRc  good,  may 
be  transferred  into  the  pocket  of  him,  wIm 
uses  thuee  pretences.  He  is  reaohred,  if  ba 
is  innocent,  that  his  innocence  shall  not  pro* 
oeed  from  ignorance.  He  w^  kaowa  dM 
wajTs  of  falsifying  the  company'a  acoouMa ;  ha 
well  knows  the  necessitisa  of  tba  nativca,  aai 
be  knows,  that  by  paying  a  part  of  their  data, 
they  win  be  ready  to  give  an  aequittanoa  sf 
the  whole.  Theae  are  parts  of  Mr.  HaatlafifW 
knowledge,  of  whidi  your  k>rdshipa  wiM  am 
he  also  well  knows  bow  to  avail  himaelf. 

But,  you  wouU  expect,  when  ba  radoead 
the  allowance  to  sixteen  tscks,  and  took  credit 
to  himself  as  if  he  had  done  die  thii^,  which 
be  professed,  and  had  argued  froaa  hte  rigoor 
and  cruelty  his  strict  and  literal  obedieMoe  !• 
the  company,  that  he  had  in  reali^  doae  it. 
The  very  severse  *,  for  it  will  be  in  proof,  that, 
after  he  bad  pretended  to  reduce  the  compaay*! 
allowance,  he  continued  it  a  twelve-BMBth 
tron  the  day,  in  which  he  said  he  had  entirely 
executed  it,  to  the  amount  of  iC  J0,000,  and 
entered  a  false  account  of  the  auppreaaioa  in 
the  ccmipany's  accounts;  and  when  be  haa 
taken  a  credit,  as  under  pretence  of  rariocing 
that  allowance,  he  paid  £.90,000 naore  thaa 
he  ought.  Can  you  then  have  a  doubt,  after 
all  these  false  pretences,  after  all  this  fraodf 
fabrication  and  suppression,  which  he  niada 
use  of,  that  that  i>  .90,000,  of  which  he  kept  no 
account,  and  transmitted  no  account,  waa 
money  given  to  himself  ibr  his  own  {uivato 
use  and  advantage  f 

This  is  all,  that  I  think  neoeatafy  to  afala 
to  your  kirdships  upon  this  monstrous  part  of 
^  arrangement ;  and  therefbre,  from  his  rigo- 
rous obedience  in  cases  of  enielty,  and  wbera 
oontroul  was  directed,  from  his  total  dieobe* 
dience,  and  from  his  choice  of  peraons,  fran 
his  suppression  of  the  accounts,  that  oi^^  to 
have  been  produced;  and  fklsifying  the  ao- 
oounta,  that  were  kept,  there  arises  a  siroof 
inlweace  of  corruption.  When  your  lordships 
see  all  this  in  proof,  yoor  kirdshipa  wJO  jus- 
tify me  in  saying,  that  there  never  was  (tab» 
ing  every  part  of  the  arrangement)  soch  a 
dlract  open  violation  of  any  trust  I  shall  aay 
no  more  with  regard  to  the  appobtaient  off 
Munny  Begum. 

My  lords,  here  ended  the  fint  scene,  and 
hare  ends  that  body  of  presumption  ariaing 
fiom  the  transaction,  and  inherent  in  it.  Mj 
lords,  «be  next  scene,  tbat  I  am  to  bring 
before  you,  is  the  positive  proof  of  corroplioa 
ill  this  traiHaction,  bi  which  I  am  snro^yoQ 
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•IrMMiy  M*,  that  eomiptkn  mast  exist.    Tb«  anj  quettioo  of  mere  curiority.    I  im  wilW 

charge  was  brought  by  a  person  io  the  highest  ing,  however,  to  icform  the  govemour-general, 

trust  and  confidence  with  Mr.  Hastings,  a  that  though  I  was  totally  unacquainted  with 

person  employed  in  the  management  of  the  the  contents  of  the  paper  I  have  now  delivered 

whole  transaction ;  a  person,  to  whom  the  in  to  the  board,  till  I  beard   it  read,  I  did 

management,  subordinate  to  Munny  Begum,  apprehend  in  general,  that  it  contained  some 

of  all  the  pecuniary  transactions,  and  ail  the  charge  against  him.    It  was  this  apprehension, 

arrangements  made  upon  that  occasion,  was  that  made  me  so  particularly  cautious  in  the 

intrusted.  manner  of  receiving  the  rsjah*s  letter.    I  was 

On  the  11th  day  of  March  1775,  Nundcomar  Bot  acquainted  with  rajah  Nundcomar's  inten- 

gives  to  Mr.  Francis,  a  member  of  the  council,  tion  of  bringing  in  such  charges  as  are  men- 

a  charge  against  Mr.  Hastings,  consisting  of  tioned  in  the  letter. 

two  paru.    The  first  of  these  charges  was  a        "  Warren  Hastings. — J.  Clayering.— Geo. 
▼ast  number  of  corrupt  dealings,  with  respect  Monson.— P.  Francis.*' 
to  which  he  was  the  informer,  not  the  witness,         Now  what  the  duty  of  Mr.  Hastings  and 
but  to  which  he  indicated  the  modes  of  inquiry  the  council  wss  upon  receiving  such  intbrma* 
and  they  are  corrupt  dealings,  as  Mr.  Ha»*  tion,  I  ^all  beg  leave  to  state  to  your  lord- 
tings  himself  states  them,  amounting  to  mil-  ships  from  the  company's  orders :  but.  before 
lions  of  rupees ;  and  in  transactions,  every  one  I  read  them,  I  must  observe,  tliat  in  pursuance 
of  which  implies  in  it  the  strongest  degree  oi  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  was  supposed 
corruption.  to  be  made  upon  account  of  the   neglect  of 
The  next  part  was  of  those,  to  which  he  the   company,   as   well  as   the   neglects  of 
was  not  only  an  informer  but  a  witness,  in  their  servants,  and  for  which  general  neglects 
having  been  the  person,  who  himself  trans-  responsibility  was  fixed  upon  the  company  for 
mitted  the  money  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  the  future,  while  for  the  present  their  author- 
agents  of  Mr.  Hastings;  and  accordingly  upon  ity  was  suspended,  and  a  parliamentary  com- 
this  part,  which  is  the  only  part  wo  charge,  his  mission  sent  out  to  regulate  their  aflTaira,  tha 
evidence  is  clear  and  fiill,  that  he  gave  the  company  did,  upon  that  occasion,  send  out  a 
money  to  Mr.  Hastings ;  he  and  the  begum  general  code  and  body  of  instructions  to  be 
(fori  put  them  together).    He  states,  that  Mr.  observed  by  their  servants;  in  the  35lh  para- 
Hastings  received   for   the  appointment   of  graph  of  which  it  is  said, 
Munny  Begum  to  the  rajahship  two  lacks  of         "  We  direct,  that  you  immediately  cause 
rupees,  or  about  iC.2t/XX):  and  that  he  received  the  strictest  inquiry  to  be  made  into  all  op- 
in  another  gross  sum  one  lack  and  an  half  of  pressions,  which  may  have  been  committed 
rupees,  in  all  making  three  lacks  and  an  half,  either  against  the  natives,  or  Europeans ;  and 
or  about  £.36,000.    This  charge  was  signed  into  all  abuses,  that  may  have  prevailed  in 
by  the  man,  and  accompanied  with  the  ao*  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  or  any  part  of 
count.  the  civil  government  of  the  presidency ;  and 
Mr.  Hastings,  on  that  day,  made  no  reflec-  that  you  communicate  to  us  all  information, 
tion  or  observation  whatever  upon  this  charge,  which  you  may  be  able  to  learn  relative  there- 
except  that  he  attempted  to  excite  some  sua-  to,  or  to  any  dissipation  or  embezzleuMnt  oC 

{licion,  that  Mr.  Francis,  who  had  produced  the  company's  money." 
t,  was  concerned  in  the  diarge,  and  was  the        Your    lordships  see  here,  that  there  is  a 

principal  mover  in  it.    He  asks  Mr.  Francis  direct  duty  fizmi  upon  them  to  forward,  to 

that  day  this  question:  promote,  to  set  on  foot,  without  exception  of 

'*  The  govemour-general  observes,  as  Mr.  any  persons  whatever,  an  inquiry  into  all  man- 
Francis  has  be«i  pleased  to  inform  the  board,  ner  of  corruption,  peculation,  and  oppression, 
that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  contents  of  Therefore  this  charge  of  Nundcomar's  was 
the  letter  sent  in  to  the  board  by  Nundcomar,  a  case  exactly  within  the  company's  orders ; 
that  he  thinks  himself  justified  in  carrying  such  a  change  was  not  sought  out,  but  was 
his  curiosity  further  than  he  should  have  per-  actually  laid  before  them ;  but  if  it  had  not 
mitted  himself  without  such  a  previous  inti-  been  ^actually  laid  before  them ;  if  they  had 
mation ;  and  therefore  begs  leave  to  ask  Mr.  any  reason  to  suspect,  that  such  corruption! 
Francis,  whether  he  was,  before  this,  acquaim-  existed,  they  were  bound  by  this  order  to 
•d  with  Nundcomar's  intention  of  bringing  make  an  active  inquiry  into  them.  Upon  that 
such  charges  against  him  before  the  board  ?  day  (11th  March  1775)  nothing  further  passed ; 

*'  Mr.  Francis. — As  a  member  of  this  ooud-  and,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  charge, 

cil,  I  do  not  deem  myself  obliged  to  aoswar  as  fkr  as  we  find,  might  have  stood  upoo  tht 
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fvconls  for  ervr,  without  hia  making  the 
■roallest  obMrvatioo  upon  it,  or  taking  any 
one  step  to  clear  hia  own  character.  But 
Nundcomar  wan  not  »o  inattentive  to  hia 
duties  as  an  accuser,  as  Mr.  Hastings  was 
to  hia  duties  as  an  inquirer;  for  without  & 
moment's  delay,  upon  the  first  board  day,  two 
days  after,  Nundcomar  came  and  delivered  the 
following  letter: 

*'  I  had  tlie  honour  to  lay  before  you,  in  a 
letter  of  the  11th  instant,  an  abstracted  but 
true  account  of  the  honourable  governour  in 
the  course  of  his  administration.  What  is 
thwe  written,  I  mean  not  the  least  to  alter ; 
tkr  from  it.  I  have  the  strongest  written 
vouchers  to  produce  in  support  of  what  I  have 
advanced  :  and  I  wish  and  <  ntreat.  Cor  my 
honour's  sake,  that  you  will  suffer  me  to  ap- 
pear before  you,  to  establish  the  fact  by  an 
additional  incontestable  evidence.'' 

My  lords,  I  will  venture  to  aay,  if  ever  there 
was  an  accuser,  that  appeared  well  and  with 
weight  before   any  court,  it    was   this  man. 
He   does    not  shrink    from  his  charge  ;  he 
offered  to  meet  the  person  he  charged,  face  to 
&ce,  and  to  make  good  his  charge  by  his  own 
evidence,  and  further  evidence,  that  he  should 
produce.     Your  lordships  have  also  seen  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  on  the  first  day ;  you 
have    seen  his   acquiescence   under  it;  you 
have    seen    the    suspicion   he    endeavoured 
to  raise.     Now,  before  I  proceed  to  what  Mr. 
Hastings  thought  of  it,  I  must  remark  upon 
this  accusation,  that  it  is  a  specific  accnsa- 
tion,  coming  from  a  person  knowing  the  very 
transaction,  and  known  to  be  concerned  in  it ; 
that  it  was  an  accusation  in  writing,  that  it 
was  an  accusation  with  a  signature,  that  it 
was  an  accusation  with  a  person  to  make  it 
food,  that  it  was  made  before  a  competent 
authority,  and  made  before  an  authority  bound 
to  inquire  into  such  accusation.     When  he 
ooroes  to  produce  his  evidence,  he  tells  you, 
first,  the  sums  of  money  given,  the  species,  in 
which   they    were   given,  the   very   bags,  in 
which  they  were  put,  the  excliange,  that  was 
made    by    reducing    them    to   the   standard 
money  of  the  country ;  he  names  all  tlie  per- 
■oos,  through  whose  hands  the  whole  trans- 
action went,  eight  in  number,  besides  himself, 
Munny  Begum,  and  Goordass,  being  eleven, 
all  referred  to  in  this  transaction.     I  do  be- 
lieve, that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
there  never  was  an  accusation,  which  was 
more    deserving   of  inquiry,   because   there 
never  was  an  accusation,  which  put  a  false 
•couser  in  a  worse  situation,  and  that  put 
an  boneet  defendant  in  a  better;  for  there 


was  evwy  meaiis  oT 
of  comparison— «very   meant   oT 
amining— every  means  of  controal. 
was  every  way  of  siAingeridenee,  in  which 
evidence  could  be  sifted.    Eleven  witneaset 
to  the  transaction  are  referred  to ;  all  the  paiw 
ticulars  of  the  payment,  every  circueuFtaaee, 
that  could  give  the  person  accused  the  ad- 
vantage of  showing  the  falsehood  of  the  lo- 
cosation,  were  specified.    General  accnaatieai 
may  be  treated  as  calomnies,  hut  particular 
accusations,  like  these,  afford  the  defendant^ 
if  innocent,  every  possible  means  for  raakinf 
his  defence ;  therefore  the  very  making  no  de- 
fence at  an  would  prove,  beyond  aH  doubt,  a 
consciousness  of  guitt. 

The  next  thing  for  your  Ibrdi^ipa'  con- 
sideration is  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings 
upon  this  occasion.  Tou  wouM  imagine, 
that  he  wouM  have  treated  the  accus^ioa 
with  a  cold  and  manly  disdain  :  that  he  wouki 
have  challenged  and  defied  inquiry,  and  de- 
sired to  see  his  accuser  face  to  face.  This 
is  what  any  man  would  do  in  soch  a  situation. 
I  can  conceive  very  well,  that  a  man  composed, 
firm,  and  collected  m  himself,  conscious  of  not 
only  inte^ritVi  but  known  integrity :  conscious 
of  a  whofe  life  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicioa : 
— that  a  man,  placed  in  such  a  situatiou, 
might  oppose  general  character  to  general  ac- 
cusation, and  stand  collected  in  himselC  poised 
on  his  own  base,  and  defying  all  the  calumniee 
in  the  world.  But  as  it  shows  a  great  and  is 
a  proof  of  a  virtuous  mind  to  despise  calumny, 
it  is  the  proof  of  a  guilty  mind  to  despise  a 
specific  accusation,  when  made  before  a  conH> 
potent  authority,  and  with  competent 
to  prove  it.  An  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct 
what  no  man  living  expected,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  no  expression  can  do  it  justico 
but  his  own.  Upon  reading  the  letter,  and  a 
motion  being  made,  that  rajah  Nundcomar  bo 
brought  before  the  board  to  prove  the  diargo 
against  the  govemour-general : 

The  governour  general  enters  the  foDowmg 
minute  ;— 

"  Before  the  question  is  put,  I  declare,  that 
I  will  not  suffer  Nundcomar  to  appear  belbre 
the  board  as  my  accuser.  I  know  what  be- 
longs to  the  dignity  and  character  of  the  first 
member  of  this  administration.  I  will  not 
ait  at  this  board  in  the  character  of  a  crimi- 
nal, nor  do  I  acknowledge  the  members  of 
this  board  to  be  my  judges.  I  am  reduced 
on  this  occasion  to  make  the  dedaration,  that 
I  look  upon  General  Clavoring,  Colonel  Moih 
Bon,  andMr.  Francis,  as  my  accusers.  I  Gai»> 
not  prove  this  in  the  direct  letter  of  the  law,  but 
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Id  9Kf  (kMMCMDM  I  rtgtrd  them  u  wdi,  and 
I  wtU  gire  my  reaioni  (or  it.  On  their  ar- 
rival at  this  place,  and  on  the  first  formation 
of  the  council,  they  thought  proper  to  take 
immediate  and  decisive  measures,  in  contra- 
diction, and  for  the  repeal  of  those,  which  were 
formed  by  me  in  conjunction  with  the  liist  ad- 
ministration. I  appealed  to  the  court  of  di- 
rectors from  their  acts.  Many  subsequent 
letters  have  been  transmitted  both  by  them 
and  me  to  the  court  of  directors.  By  me, 
in  protestation  against  their  conduct ;  by  them 
in  justification  of  it.  Quitting  this  ground, 
they  since  appear  to  me  to  have  chosen  other 
modes  of  aitack,  apparently  calculated  to  di- 
vert my  attention,  and  to  withdraw  that  of  the 
public  from  the  subject  of  our  first  differences, 
which  regarded  only  the  measures,  that  were 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  service  ;  to  at- 
tacks directly  and  personally  levelled  at  me 
for  matters,  which  tend  to  draw  a  personal 
and  popular  odium  upon  me :  and  fit  instru- 
ments they  have  found  for  their  purpose,  Mr. 
Joseph  Fowke,  Mahrajah  Nundcomar,  Roop- 
narain  Chowdry,  and  the  ranny  of  Burdwan. 

"  It  appears  incontestably  upon  the  records 
that  the  charges,  preferred  by  the  ranny 
against  me,  proceeded  from  the  office  of  Mr. 
Fowke ;  all  the  papers,  transmitted  by  her, 
came  in  their  original  form  written  in  the 
English  language,  some  with  Persian  papers, 
of  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  transla- 
tions, but  all  strongly  marked  with  the  charac- 
ter and  idiom  of  the  English  language.  I 
applied  on  Saturday  last  for  Persian  origi- 
nals of  some  of  the  papers,  sent  by  her,  and  I 
was  refused :  I  am  justified  in  declaring  my 
firm  belief,  that  no  such  originals  exist. 

*'  With  respect  to  Nundcomar's  accusa- 
tions, they  were  delivered  by  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Francis,  who  has  declared,  that  he  was 
called  upon  by  rajah  Nundcomar,  as  a  duty 
belonging  to  his  office  as  a  councillour 
of  this  State,  to  lay  the  packet,  which  con- 
tained them,  before  the  board.  That  he  con- 
ceived, ihat  he  could  not,  consistent  with  his 
duty,  refuse  such  a  letter  at  the  instance  of  a 
person  of  thersjah's  rank,  and  did  according- 
ly receive  it,  and  laid  it  before  the  board ;  de- 
claring at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  it.  I  believe, 
that  the  court  of  directors,  and  those,  to  whom 
these  proceedings  shall  be  made  known,  will 
think  differently  of  this  action  of  Mr.  Fran- 
cis :  that  Nundcomar  was  guilty  of  great  in- 
solence and  disrespect  in  the  demand,  which 
he  made  of  Mr.  Francis;  and  that  it  was  not 
a  duty  belonging  to  the  oiffioe  of  a  eouacilkxir 


of  this  State  to  make  hiraMlfthe  cairiw  of  a 
letter,  which  would  have  been  much  more' 
properly  committed  to  the  hands  of  a  peon  or 
hircarra,  or  delivered  by  the  virriter  of  it  to 
the  secretary  himself. 

*'  Mr.  Francis  has  acknowledged,  that  he 
apprehended  in  general,  that  it  contained 
some  charge  against  me.  If  the  charge  waa 
lalse  it  was  a  libel ;  it  might  have  been  (also 
for  any  thing  that  Mr.  Francis  couU  know  to 
the  contrary,  since  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  contents  of  it.  In  this  instance  therefore 
he  incurred  the  hazard  of  presenting  a  libel  to 
the  board ;  this  was  not  a  duty  belonging  to 
bis  office  as  a  councillour  of  this  State.  I 
must  further  inform  the  board,  that  I  havo 
been  kmg  since  acquainted  with  Nimdcomar's 
intentions  of  making  this  attack  upon  me. 
Happily  Nundcomar,  among  whose  talents  for 
intrigue  that  of  secrecy  is  not  the  first,  has  been 
ever  too  ready  to  nnake  the  first  publication  of 
his  own  intentions.  I  was  shown  a  paper 
containing  many  accusations  against  roe, 
which  I  was  told  was  carried  by  Nundcomar 
to  Colonel  Monson,  and  that  he  himself  waa 
empbyed  for  some  hours  in  private  with  Colo- 
nel Monson,  explaining  the  nature  of  tbosf 
charges. 

"  I  mention  only  what  I  was  told ;  but  as 
the  rest  of  the  report,  which  was  made  to  me, 
corresponds  exactly  with  what  has  happened 
since,  I  hope  I  shall  stand  acquitted  to  my 
superiours  and  to  the  worki  in  having  given  so 
much  credit  to  it,  as  to  bring  the  circumstance 
upon  record.  I  cannot  recollect  the  predao 
time,  in  which  this  is  said  to  have  hafi^ned, 
but  I  believe  it  was  either  before  or  at  tho 
time  of  the  dispatch  of  the  Bute  and  Pacific. 
The  charge  has  since  undergone  some  altera- 
tion ;  but  of  the  copy  of  the  paper,  which  was 
delievered  to  me,  containing  the  original 
charge,  I  caused  a  translation  to  be  nutde: 
when  suspecting  the  renewal  of  the  subject  in 
this  day's  consultation,  I  brought  it  with  me, 
and  1  desire  it  may  be  recorded,  that  when  our 
superiours,  or  the  world,  if  the  world  is  to  bo 
made  the  judge  of  my  conduct,  shall  be  poo- 
sessed  of  these  materials,  they  may,  by  com- 
paring the  supposed  original  und  amended  list 
of  accusations  preferred  against  me  by  Nund- 
comar, judge  how  far  I  am  justified  in  tho 
credit,  which  I  give  to  the  reports  above  men- 
tioned. I  do  not  mean  to  infer  firom  what  I 
have  said,  that  it  makes  any  alteration  in  tho 
nature  of  the  charges,  whether  they  wero 
delivered  immediately  from  my  oatenaibU 
accusers,  or  whether  they  came  to  the  board 
duough  the  channel  of  patronage ;  but  it  if 
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It  to  uiAorin  Ibe  oonrktiaii,  which  I 
fcel  in  ray  own  mind,  that  thoM  gentlemen  are 
parties  in  the  aocimiioos,  of  which  they  assert 
the  right  of  heing  the  judges.     From  the  first 
eonunencement  of  this  administration  every 
means  hare  been  tried  both  to  deprive  roe  (rf 
the  legal  authority,  with  which  I  have  been 
trusted,  and  to  proclaim  the  annihilation  of  it 
lo  the  world ;  but  no  instance  has  yet  appeared 
of  this  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree  as  in  the 
question  now  before  the  board.     The  chief  of 
the  administration,  yoiir  superiour,  gentlemen, 
appointed  by  the  legislature  itself,  shall  I  sit 
at  this  board  to  be  arraigned  in  the  presence  of 
a  vrretch,  whom  yon  all  know  to  be  one  of  the 
basest  of  mank  ind  ?     1  believe  I  need  not  men- 
tion his  name ;  but  it  is  Nundcomar.     Shall  I 
•it  here  to  hear  men  cdlected  iirom  the  dregs 
of  the  people  give  evidence,  at  his  dictating, 
against  my  character  and  conduct  ?  I  will  not ; 
jou  may  if  you  please  form  yourselves  into  a 
committee  for  the  investigation  of  these  mat- 
ters in  any  manner,  which  you  may  think 
proper ;  but  I  will  repeat,  that  I  will  not  meet 
Nundcomar  at  the  board,  nor  suffer  Nund- 
comar to  be  examined  at  the  board ;  nor  have 
you  a  right  to  it,  nor  can  it  answer  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  vilifying  and  insulting  me 
to  insist  upon  it. 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  have  found  it  necessary  to 
deliiTr  my  sentiments  on  a  subject  of  so  impor- 
tant a  nature  in  an  unpremeditated  minute 
drawn  from  me  at  the  board,  which  I  should 
have  wished  to  have  had  leisure  and  retirement 
to  have  enabled  me  to  express  m3rself  with  that 
degree  of  caution  and  exactness,  which  the 
subject  requires.  I  have  said  nothing  but 
what  I  believe,  and  am  morally  certain,  I  shall 
stand  justified  for  in  the  eyes  of  my  superiours 
and  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  but  I  reserve  to  my- 
self the  liberty  of  adding  my  further  sentiments 
in  such  a  manner  and  form  as  I  shall  hereafter 
judge  necessary.** 

My  lords,  you  see  here  the  picture  of  Nund- 
comar drawn  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself— you 
see  the  hurry,  the  passion,  the  precipitation, 
the  confusion,  into  which  Mr.  Hastings  is 
thrown  by  the  perplexity  of  detected  guilt— 
you  see,  my  lords,  that  instead  of  defending 
himself,  he  rails  at  his  accuser  in  the  most 
indecent  language,  calling  him  a  wretch,  whom 
thoy  all  knew  to  be  the  basest  of  mankind^ 
that  he  rails  at  the  council  by  attributing  their 
conduct  to  the  worst  of  motives ;  that  be  rails 
at  every  body,  and  declares  the  accusation  to 
be  a  libel:  in  shoit  you  see  plainly,  that  the 
man's  head  is  turned.  You  see  there  is  not  a 
word  he  says  upon  this  oocasioo,  which  baa 


principle  in  it,  that  he  does  wit  mmem  Mi ^. 

to  deny  the  charge  ;  he  attempta  tm  r^ify  Jm 
witness,  he  attempts  to  vilify  tlKwe  Iw  i 
to  be  his  aocussrs,  be  altsaspta  to  vilify 
council ;  he  lags  npon  the  aocosaiioa,  be 
it  with  other  aocusatkins,  whidi  had 
to  do  with  it,  and  out  of  the  whole  Im 
a  resolution,  to  do  what  ?  to  meet  tua 
■ary  and  defy  him  7  No,  that  be  wfll 
him  to  appear  before  him :  he  saya, "  1  will  nst 
sit  at  this  board  in  the  charactar  of  a  cnorioal, 
nor  do  1  acknowledge  the  board  to  be  onr  jodgea.' 
He  was  not  catted  upon  to  aduMisrledga 
them  to  be  bis  judges ;  bodi  he  and  Ib^  wcit 
called  upon  to  inquire   imo  all  eotni^iaM 
without  exception  ;  it  was  his  dnty  not  aisrsly 
to  traverse  aitd  oppose  them,  while  inqiiii  'mg 
iiao  acts  of  corruptioo,  but  he  waa  bcMBd  to 
take  an  active  part  in  it ;  that  if  tbey  had  a 
mind  to  let  such  a  thing  sleep  opoa  Ibair  ra> 
cords,  it  was  his  doty  to  have  hrougbt  fcrwavi 
the  inquiry.     They  were  not  his  judfea,  (boy 
were  not  his  accusers  ;  they  were  bia  feflew 
labourers  in  the  inquiry  ordered  by  tba  eoart 
of  directors,  their  masters,  and  by  which  in- 
quiry he  might  he  purged  of  that  eonupiim, 
with  which  be  stood  charged. 

He  says,  Nundcomar  is  a  wrstcb,  whom 
you  all  know  to  be  the  basest  of  mankind.  I 
believe  they  did  not  know  the  man  to  be  a 
wretch  or  the  basest  of  mankind  ;  but  if  he 
was  a  wretch,  and  if  be  was  the  baaeat  of 
mankind,  if  he  was  guiky  of  all  the  criaMS, 
with  which  we  charge  Mr.  Hastings  (not 
one  of  whidi  was  ever  proved  agamat  him,) 
if  any  of  your  lordships  wore  to  have  the 
mufbrtune  to  be  before  this  tribuaal,  before 
any  inquest  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
any  other  inquest  of  this  nation,  wovU  yo« 
not  say,  that  it  was  the  greatest  poasibla 
advantage  to  you,  that  the  nsan,  who  ac- 
cused you,  was  a  miscreant,  tba  vilest  and 
basest  of  mankind,  by  the  confeesion  of  aB 
the  work!  ?  Do  mankind  really  then  think, 
that  to  be  accused  by  men  of  honour,  of 
weight,  of  character,  upon  probable  chargca,  ii 
an  advantage  to  them,  and  that  lo  be  accused 
by  tho  basest  of  mankind  is  a  disadvantage  ? 
No ;  give  me,  if  ever  I  am  to  have  accoasra. 
miscreants,  as  he  calls  him — wretchea,  tba 
basest  and  vilest  of  mankind.  The  board 
(says  he)  are  my  accusers  ;  if  they  were,  if 
was  their  duty ;  but  they  were  not  his  accusers^ 
but  were  inquiring  into  matters,  which  it  waa 
equally  his  duty  to  inquire  into.  He  wcdd 
not  suffer  Nundcomar  to  be  produced,  ha 
would  not  tuffer  Nundcomar  to  be  •^wnyrw^ 
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bsft^kcTMiWtdiiMh  tBMOMitiMtoitud  odiooi  than  tiM  criiBM  ke  attoMpti  to  eortr, 
•gaiiwt  hii  BUM  uid  ohaneler,  Oun  permit  fift  h§  km  murdend  tkk  man  Ay  Iht  hmdt  sf 
it  to  Km  iiM|air«d  into.    Do  I  w«nt  any  other  Sfir  Elijah  Empty ;  and  if  his  ooumel  »hoiild 
preeiimptioB  of  his  gaik  upon  such  an  occa-  beunwise  enou^  to  endeavour  to  detract  frooi 
sion,  than  such  a  conduct  as  this  f   This  nan,  the  credit  of  this  man  by  the  pretended  puaisb- 
whom  he  calls  a  wretch,  the  baseet  and  vilest  BMit|  to  which  he  was  broi^ht,  we  will  open 
of  mankind,  was  undoubtedly  by  himself,  in  the  that  dreadful  scene  to  your  krdships ;  and  yoo 
reoorde  of  the  company,  declared  to  be  one  of  will  see,  that  it  does  not  detract  from  his 
the  first  men  of  that  country,  every  thing,  that  credit,  but  brings  an  eternal  stain  and  disho- 
a  subject  could  be,  a  person  ilkstrious  for  his  nour  upon  the  justice  of  Great  Britain:  I  say 
birth,  sacred  with  regard  to  his  cast,  opulent  nothing  fbither  of  it.   As  be  stood  there,  as  hin 
in  fortune,  eminent  in  situation,  who  had  filled  gave  tlwt  evidence  that  day,  the  evidence  was 
the  very  first  offices  in  that  country ;  and  that  to  be  received ;  it  stands  good,  and  is  a  rsooni 
he  was,  added  to  all  this,  a  man  of  most  ao-  against  Mr.  Hastings,  with  this  addition,  that 
knowledged  talents,  and  of  such  a  superiourity  he  woidd  not  suffer  it  to  be  examined.    He 
as  made  the  whole  people  of  Bengal  appear  railed  at  his  colleagues.     He  sajrs,  if  the 
to  be  an  inferiour  race  of  beings  compared  to  charge  was  false  they  were  guiky  of  a  libel, 
him :  a  man,  whose  outward  appearance  and  No.    It  might  have  been  the  effect  of  ooospi* 
demeanour  i»ed  to  cause  reverence  and  awe,  racy,  it  might  be  punished  in  another  way  ; 
and  who  at  that  time,  was  near  seventy  years  but  if  it  was  false,  it  was  no  libel.    And  all 
of  age,  which,  without  any  other  title,  gene-  this  b  done  to  discountenance  inquiry,  to 
raHy  demands  respect  from  mabkind.      And  bring  odium  upon  his  colleagues  for  doing 
yet  this  man  he  calls  the  basest  of  mankind,  a  their  duty,  and  to  prevent  that  inquiry,  which 
name,  which  no  man  is  entitled  to  call  another  eould  alone  clear  his  character.   Mr.  Hastings 
till  he  has  proved  something  to  justify  him  in  had  hinnelf  forgotten  the  character,  fdiioh  he 
so  doing ;  and  notwiihstanding  his  opulence,  had  given  of  Nundcomar ;  but  he  says,  that 
bis  high  rank,  station  and  birth,  he  despises  his  colleagues  were  perfoctly  well  acquainted 
him  and  will  not  suffer  htm  to  be  heard  as  an  with  him,  and  knew,  that  he  was  a  wretcht 
accuser  before  him.     I  will  venture  to  say,  the  baseet  of  mankind, 
that  Mr.  Hastings  in  so  doing,  whether  el»-  But  before  I  read  to  you  the  character, 
vated  by  philoeophy,  or  inflated  by  pride,  M  which  Mr.  Hastings  gave  of  him  when  he  re- 
not  like  the  rest  of  mankind.    We  do  know,  commended  him  to  the  presidency  (to  succeed 
that  in  all  accusations  a  great  part  of  their  Mahomed  Reza  KhAn,)  I  am  to  let  your  lord- 
weight  and  authority  comes  from  the  charae-  ships  understand  fully  the  purpose,  for  whieh 
tor,  the  sitoation,  the  name,  the  description,  Mr.  Hastings  gave  it.     Upon  thai  occasion 
the  office,  the  dignity  of  tlie  persons,  who  all  the  council,  whom  he  stated  to  lie  under 
bring  them— mankind  are  so  made    ws  can-  suspicion  of  being  bought  by  Mahomed  Rexa 
not  resist  this  prejudice  ;  and  it  has  weight,  Khin,  all  those  persons  with  one  voice  cried 
and  ever  will  have  prtmd  /ode  weight,  in  all  out  against  Nundcomar ;  and  as  Mr.  Hastings 
the  tribunals  in  the  world.   If,  therefore,  rajah  was  known  to  be  of  the  faction  the  meet  oppo- 
Nundcomar  was  a  man,  who  (it  is  not  de*  site  to  Nundcomar,  they  charged  him  with  di- 
grading  to  your  lordships  to  say)  was  equal  rectinoonsisieney  in  raising  Nundcomar  to  that 
in  rank,  according  to  the  idea  of  his  country,  exalted  trust ;  a  charge,  which  Mr.  Hastings 
to  any  peer  in  this  House,  as  sabred  as  a  eouki  not  repel  any  other  way  than  by  defend- 
biiihop,  of  as  much  gravity  aiid  authority  as  a  ing  Nundcomar.    The  weight  of  their  objec* 
judge,  and  who  was  prime  minister  in  the  taons  chiefly  lay  to  Nundcomar*s  political  cha- 
country,  in  which  be  lived  ;  with  what  fiice  raoter  ;  his  moral  character  was  not  discussed 
can  Mr.  Hastings  call  this  man  a  wretch,  and  in  that  proceeding.    Mr.  Hastings  sajrs, 
say,  that  he  will  not  suffer  him  to  be  brought  **  The  president  does  not  take  upon  him  to 
before  him.    If  indeed,  joined  with  such  cir-  vindicate  the  moral  character  of  Nundcomar ; 
cumstances,  the  accuser  be  a  person  of  bad  his  sentiments  of  this  man's  former  political 
morab,  then  I  admit  those  bad  morals  take  conduct  are  not  imlinuwn  to  the  oourt  of  di- 
away  from  their  weight;  but,  for  a  proof  of  rectors,  who,  he  is  persuaded,  will  he  mora 
that,  you  must  have  some  other  grouisls  than  inclined  to  attribute  his  present  counlenanoa 
the  charges  and  the  railing  of  the  culprit  of  him  to  motives  of  seal  and  fidelity  to  the 
against  him.  service,  in  repugnance  perhaps  to  his  own  in- 
I  might  say,  that  this  passion  is  a  proof  of  dinations,  than  to  any  predilection  in  hit 
hii  guilt,  and  there  b  an  action,  whieh  b  mora  fovour.    Hn  b  very  wall  acquainted  with  most 
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of  lh0  fttftfl  alhidM  to  ia  th«  minato  of  tho 
majority,  haTUig  been  a  principal  imtrument 
in  detecting  them  ;  neverthelesi  he  thinks  it 
but  justice  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
violation  of  a  trust  and  an  offence  committed 
•gainet  our  government  by  a  man,  who  owed  it 
DO  allegiance,  nor  was  indebted  to  it  for  protec- 
tion, iMit,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  minister 
and  actual  servant  of  a  master,  whose  interest 
naturally  suggested  that  kind  of  policy,  which 
•ought  by  foreign  aids,  and  the  diminution  of 
the  power  of  the  company,  to  raise  his  own 
consequence,  and  to  re-establish  his  authority. 
He  has  never  been  charged  with  any  instance 
of  infidelity  to  the  nabob  Meer  Jaffier,  the 
constant  tenour  of  whose  politics,  from  his 
first  accession  to  the  nizamut  till  his  death, 
corresponded  in  all  points  so  exactly  with  the 
artifices,  which  were  detected  in  his  minister, 
that  they  may  be  as  fairly  ascribed  to  the  one 
as  to  the  other ;  their  immediate  object  was 
beyond  question  the  aggrandizement  (^the  for- 
mer, though  the  latter  had  ultimately  an  equal 
interest  in  their  success.    The  opinion,  which 
the  nabob  himself  entertained  of  the  services 
and  of  the  fidelity  of  Nundcomar,  evidently 
appeared  in  the  distinguished  marks,  which 
he  continued  to  show  him,  of  his  favour  and 
confidence  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life. 

*'  His  conduct  in  the  succeeding  adminis- 
tration appears  not  only  to  have  been  dictated 
by  the  same  principles,  but  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  favourably  of  any  measures, 
which  opposed  the  views  of  our  own  govern- 
ment, and  aimed  at  the  support  of  an  adverse 
interest,  surely  it  was  not  only  not  culpable, 
but  even  praiseworthy.    He  endeavoured,  as 
appears  by  the  abstracts  before  us,  to  give  con- 
sequence to  his  master,  and  to  pave  the  way 
to  his  independence,  by  obtaining  a  firmaun 
from  the  king  for  his  appointment  to  the  sou- 
bahship;  and  he  opposed  the  promotion  of 
Mahomed  Reza  Khin,  because  he  looked  upon 
it  as  a  supersession  of  the  rights  and  authority 
of  the  nabob.     He  is  now  an  absolute  depen- 
dant and  subject  of  the  company,  on  whose 
favour  he  must  rest  all  his  hopes  of  future  ad- 
vancement." 

The  character  here  given  d*  him  is  that  of 
an  excellent  patriot,  a  character,  which  all 
yow  lordships  in  the  several  situations,  which 
jou  enjoy,  or  to  which  you  may  be  called,  will 
envy ;  the  character  of  a  servant,  who  stuck 
to  his  master  against  all  foreign  encroach- 
ments ;  who  stuck  to  him  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  life,  and  had  the  dying  testimony  of  his 
oiaster  to  his  services. 
CouU  Sir  John  Clavering,  cotild  Colonel 


MomoB,  cond  o&r*  KriBcii '  wMtofWf  Ifesi  ^ui 
man  of  whom  Mr.  Hillings  bad  gtren  thai 
exalted  character  upon  the  records  or  die  com- 
pany, was  the  basest  and  vilest  of  maakiod  f 
No,  they  ought  to  have  esteemed  him  the  coih 
trary ;  they  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  rank, 
they  knew  him  to  be  a  roan  peihape  of  the  firat 
capacity  in  the  worM  ;  and  they  knew,  that 
Mr.  Hastings  had  given  this  booourable  tc»- 
timony  of  him  on  the  records  of  the  company 
but  a  very  little  time  before  ;  and  there  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  think  or  know,  •• 
he  expresses  it,  that  be  was  the  basest  and 
Wlest  of  mankind.    From  the  acooant  there- 
fore of  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  be  was  a  poaoo 
competent  to  accuse,  a  witness  fit  to  be  beard, 
and  that  is  all  I  contend  for.    Mr.   Hastings 
would  not  hear  him,  he  would  not  sufier  the 
charge  he  had  produced  to  be  examined  into. 
It  has  been  shown  to  your   lordships,  thai 
Mr.  Hastings  employed  Nimdcomar  toioqnire 
into  the  conduct,  and  to  be  the  principal  sma- 
ager  of  a  prosecution  against  Mahomed  Re- 
za KhAn.    Will  you  si^er  this  man  to  quait- 
(y  and  disqualify  witnesses  and  prosecutors 
agreeably  to  the  purposes,  which  his  own  ven- 
geance and  corruption  may  dictate  in  one  case^ 
and  which  the  defence  of  those  oorrupcioos 
may  dictate  in  another.    Was  Nundcomar 
a  person  fit  to  be  employed  in  the  greatest  and 
roost  sacred  trusts  in  the  comtry,  and  yet  not 
fit  to  be  a  witness  to    the  sums  of  money, 
which  he  paid  Mr.  Hastings  for  those  trusts  f 
Was  Nundcomar  a  fit  witness  to  be  eroj^y- 
ed,  and  a  fit  person  to  be  used  in  the  pruseco- 
tion  of  Mahomed  Reza  KhAn,  and  yet  not 
fit  to  be  employed  against  Mr.  Hastings,  who 
himself  had  employed  him  in  the  very  pross- 
cution  of  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n  ? 

If  Nundcomar  was  an  enemy  to  Mr.  Has- 
tings, he  was  an  enemy  to  Mahomed  Reza 
Khiln;  and  Mr.  Hastings  empk)yed  him,  avow- 
edly and  professedly  on  the  records  of  the  com- 
pany, on  account  of  the  very  qualification  of  that 
enmity.  Was  he  a  wretch,  the  basest  of  man- 
kind, when  opposed  to  Mr.  Hastings  ?  Was 
he  not  as  much  a  wretch,  and  as  much  the 
basest  of  mankind,  when  Mr.  Hastings 
ployed  him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  first 
gisirate,  and  Mahomedan  of  the  first  descent 
in  Asia?  Mr.  Hastings  shall  not  qualify 
and  disqualify  men  at  his  pleasure:  be  muiC 
accept  them  such  as  they  are  ;  and  it  is  a  pre- 
sumption of  his  guilt  accompanying  the  cbafjgs 
(which  I  never  will  separate  from  it)  that  he 
would  not  suffer  the  man  to  be  produced,  who 
made  the  accusation.  And  I  therefore  cott- 
lend,  that  as  the  accosatioa  was  so  nads 
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■0  witnaiMd,  fo  dvUilad,  to  ipedfic,  to  m- 
tered  upon  record ;  and  w  entered  upon  record 
in  consequence  of  the  inquiries  ordered  by 
the  company;  his  refusal  and  rejection  of 
inquiry  into  it  is  a  presumption  of  his  guilL 

He  is  full  of  his  idea  of  dignity.  It  is  right 
for  every  man  to  preserve  his  dignity.  There 
is  a  dignity  of  station,  which  a  man  has  in 
trust  to  preserve ;  there  is  a  dignity  of  personal 
character,  which  every  man  by  being  made 
man  is  bound  to  preserve.  But  you  see,  Mr. 
Hastings's  idea  of  dignity  has  no  connection 
with  integrity ;  it  has  no  connection  with  ho- 
nest fame ;  it  has  no  connection  with  the  repu- 
tation, which  he  is  bound  to  preserve.  What, 
my  lords,  did  he  owe  nothing  to  the  company, 
that  had  appointed  him?  Did  he  owe  nothing 
to  the  legislature?  Did  ho  owe  nothing  to 
jour  lordships,  and  to  tJie  House  of  Commons, 
who  had  appointed  him  ?  Did  he  owe  nothing 
to  himself,  to  the  country,  that  bore  him? 
Did  he  owe  nothing  to  the  world,  as  to  its 
opinion,  to  which  every  public  man  owes  a  re- 
putation ?  What  an  example  was  here  held 
out  to  the  company's  servants ! 

Mr.  Hastings  says,  this  may  oome  into  a 
court  of  justice :  it  will  come  into  a  court  of 
justice ;  I  reserve  my  defence  on  the  occasion 
till  it  comes  into  a  court  of  justice,  and  here  I 
make  no  opposition  to  it.  To  this  I  answer, 
that  the  company  did  not  order  him  so  to  re- 
serve himself;  but  ordered  him  to  be  an  in- 
quirer into  those  things.  Is  it  a  lesson  to  be 
taught  to  the  inferiour  servants  of  the  company, 
that  provided  they  can  escape  out  of  a  court 
of  justice  by  the  bade  doors  and  sally-ports 
of  the  law,  by  artifice  of  pleading,  by  those 
strict  and  rigorous  rules  of  evidence,  which 
have  been  established  for  the  protection  of  in- 
nocence, but  which  by  ihem  might  be  turned  to 
the  protection  and  support  of  guilt ;  and  that  such 
an  escape  is  enough  for  them  ?  That  an  Old 
Bailey  acquittal  is  enough  to  establish  a  fitness 
for  trust ;  and  if  a  man  shall  go  acquitted  out 
of  such  a  court,  because  the  judges  are  bound 
to  acquit  him  against  the  conviction  of  their 
own  opinion,  when  every  man  in  the  market- 
place knows,  that  he  is  guilty— that  he  is  fit 
for  a  tru«t  ?  Is  it  a  lesson  to  be  held  out  to 
servants  of  the  company,  that  upon  the  first  in- 
quiry, which  is  made  into  corruption,  and  that 
in  the  highest  trust,  by  the  persons  authorized 
to  inquire  into  it,  he  uses  all  the  powers  of 
that  trust  to  quash  it;  vilifying  his  colleagues, 
vilifying  his  accuser,  abusing  every  body,  but 
never  denying  the  charge  ?  His  associates  and 
colleagues,  astonished  at  his  conduct,  so  wholly 
unlike  ^yry  thing,  that  bad  ever  appeared  of 


innocance,  reqoaat  him  to  oontider  a  little 
ter.  They  declare,  they  are  not  his  accusers ; 
they  tell  him,  they  are  not  his  judges ;  that 
they  under  the  orders  of  the  company  ar« 
making  an  inquiry,  which  he  ought  to  make : 
he  declares  he  will  not  make  it.  Beuig  thm 
driven  to  the  wall,  he  sajrs.  Why  do  you  noC 
form  yourselves  into  a  committee  ?  I  won't 
suffer  these  proceedings  to  go  on  as  long  as  I 
am  present.  Mr.  Hastings  plainly  had  in  view, 
that,  if  the  proceedings  had  been  before  a  com- 
mittee, there  would  have  been  a  doubt  of  their 
authenticity,  as  not  being  before  a  regular 
board.  Aixi  he  contended,  that  there  could 
be  no  regular  board  without  his  own  preseoc* 
in  it :  a  poor  miserable  scheme  for  eluding  this 
inquiry ;  partly  by  saying,  that  it  was  carried 
on  when  he  was  nut  present,  and  partly  by 
denying  the  authority  of  this  board. 

I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  great 
question,  that  arose  upon  the  govemour-gene* 
ral's  resolution  to  dissolve  a  board,  whether 
the  board  have  a  right  to  sit  afterwards ;  it  it 
enough,  that  Mr.  Hastings  would  not  sufler 
them  as  a  council  to  examine  into  what  as  a 
council   they  were  bound   to  examine   into. 
He  absolutely  declared  the  council  dissolved, 
when  they  did  not  accept  his  committee ;  for 
which  they  had  many  good  reasons,  as  I  shall 
■how  in  reply,  if  necessary,  and  which  ha 
could  have  no  one  good  reason  for  proposing— 
he  then  declares  the  council  dissolved.    The 
council,  who  did  not  think  Mr.  Hastings  had 
a  power  to  dissolve  them,  while  proceeding  ia 
the  discharge  of  their  duty,  went  on  as  a  coun- 
cil: they  called  in  Nundcomar  to  support  hia 
charge  ;  Mr.  Hastings  withdrew.    Nundcomar 
was  asked,  what  he  had  to  say  further  in  sup- 
port of  his  own  evidence.     Upon  which  be 
produces  a  letter  from  Munny  Begum,  the 
dancing  girl,  that  I  have  spoken  of,  in  which 
she  gives  him  directions  and  instructions  rela- 
tive to  his  conduct  in  every  part  of  those  bribes ; 
by  which  it  appears,  that  the  corrupt  agreement 
for  her  oflice  was  made  with  Mr.  Hastings 
through   Nundcomar,  before  he  had  quitted 
Calcutta :  it  points  out  the  execution  of  it,  and 
the  manner,  in  which  every  part  of  the  sun 
was  paid ;  one  lack  by  herself  in  Calcutta ;  one 
lack,  which  she  ordered  Nundcomar  to  borrow, 
and  which  he  did  borrow ;  and  a  lack  and  an 
half^  which  were  given  to  him,  Mr.  Hastings, 
besides  this  purchase  nnoney,  under  colour  of 
an  entertainment.    This  letter  was  produced, 
translated,  examined,  criticised,  proved  to  b« 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  begtim,  acknow- 
ledged to  have  no  marks  but  those  of  authenti- 
city upon  it ;  and,  as  such,  was  entered  ttpoa 
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Um  BBfiiy'i  rteordb,  eoofinBuig  aad  np- 
portiaf  Um  •vidaoM  oT  Nnodeomar,  part  hf 
MTt,  and  cirGuiMUDoe  by  ctrcamHaiDce.  And 
I  am  to  nHoark,  thftl  lioca  this  document,  lo 
d«liv«r«d  in,  has  never  been  lUi^ed  or  ooo- 
troverted  in  th«  tnilh  of  it,  from  that  day  to  this, 
by  Mr.  Haetinfi ;  ao,  if  thero  waa  no  aaora 
teatimony,  here  u  enoufh  upon  thia  buaineaa. 
Tour  lordabipa  will  remark,  that  thia  char(a 
eonaialed  of  two  parta;  two  lacka,  that  wera 
given  axplicitly  for  the  oomipt  purchaae  of  the 
office ;  and  one  lack  and  an  half  given,  in  re- 
ality, (or  the  aame  purpoae,  but  under  the 
eolour  of  what  is  called  an  entertainment. 

Now  in  the  course  of  these  proceetfinga  iC 
waa  thought  necessary,  that  Mr.  Hastings's 
banyan,  Gantoo  Baboo   (a  name  your  lord* 
abipa  will  be  well  acquainted  with,  and  who 
waa   the  minister  in  this  and  all  the  other 
transactions  of  Mr.  Heatings)  should  be  cal- 
led before  the  board  to  explain  some  circum- 
■tancea  in  the  proceedinga.     Mr.  Hastings 
ordered  his  banyan,  a  native,  not  to  attend  the 
•overeign  board,  appointed  by  parliament  for 
the  government  of  that  country,  and  directed 
to  inquire  into  tranaactiona   of  thia  nature. 
He  thua  taught  the  nativea  not  only  to  diaobey 
the  orders  of  the  court  of  directors,  enforced 
by  an  act  of  parliament ;  but  he  taught  hia 
own  servant  to  diaobey,  and  ordered  him  not 
to  appear  before  the  board.    Quanela,  duela, 
and    other  miachiefii  arose.     In  sliort,  Mr. 
Hastings  raised  every  power  of  heaven  and 
of  hell  upon  this  subject,  but  in  vain :  the  in- 
quiry went  on. 

Mr.  Hastings  does  not  meet  Nundoonnar, 
he  was  afraid  of  him ;  but  he  was  not  negli* 
gent  of  his  own  defence,  for  he  flies  to  the  su- 
preme court  of  justice;  he  there  prosecuted 
an  inquiry  againat  Nundcomar  for  a  conapi- 
raey.  Failing  in  that,  he  made  other  attempta, 
and  disabled  Nundcomar  frtxn  appearing  b»> 
fore  the  board  by  having  him  impriaooed,  and 
thua  entirely  crippled  that  part  of  the  proe»> 
cution  against  him.  But  as  guilt  b  never  able 
tboroogUy  to  escape,  it  did  ao  happen,  that 
tiie  council  flnding  moustrous  deficiencies  in 
d«e  begum*s  affairs  ;  finding  the  nabob's  aW 
lowance  totally  aquandered,  that  the  moat  Mr 
ered  pensions  were  leA  unpaid,  that  nothing 
but  disorder  and  confuaion  reigned  in  all  hia 
affairs,  that  the  nabob's  education  waa  neglect- 
ad,  that  he  could  acarcely  read  or  write,  that 
there  was  acarcely  any  mark  of  a  man  lefl  in 
him,  except  thoae,  which  nature  had  at  first 
imprinted ; — I  aay,  all  theae  abuaes  being  pri^ 
duoed  in  a  body  before  them,  they  tliought  it 
to  send  up  to  inquire  into  them. 


And  aooHidarabia  fliflthicj  €r 


tha  Moniy 

coom  of  the  young  nabeb'a  atipaad,  i 

tarily  dedared,  by  a  wri 

ahe  had  given  £,l6fl00  w  Mr.  Haathigs  forM 

entertainment, 

Mr.  Hastiaga  finding,  that  the  charge 
oome  fiiUy  against  him  eontrtred   a 
(which  your  lordships  wiU  aee  tba  eieett  ti 
preaeot^,)  and  this  waa  to  rnadiayj  this  hek 
and  an  halfor  £.16^00  with  the  twv  lacks  ghaa 
directly  and  specifically  as  a  bribe ;  iwsnd 
ing  to  avail  himaslf  of  this  finsaae  whanafw 
any  payanent  waa  lo  be  proved  «f  the  two 
ladu,  which  be  knew  woold  be  proived  agaiaBl 
him,  and  whidi  be  never  did  deny:  and  aa> 
eordingly  your  lordships  will  find  aeae  esn* 
fiiskm  in  the  proofr  of  the  pajment  of  dwaa 
sums.    The  receipt  of  two  lacks  ia  proved 
by  Nundcomar,  proved  vriih  all  the  meaw  of 
detection,  which  I  have  stated ;  the  reesipt 
of  the  lack  and  an  half  ia  proved  by  Manny 
Begum's  letter,  the  authenticity  of  whidi  waa 
eetablished,  and  never  doiied  by  Mr.  Haa> 
tings.    In  addition  to theeeproo6,mjahGoor* 
dass,  who  had  the  management  of  the  nakcl>*s 
treasury,  verbally  gave  an  aceoont  perfoelly 
eorresponding  with  that  of  Nondconar,  and 
the  Munny   Begum's  letter ;  and    be  after- 
wards gave  in  writing  an  attestatioa,  whidi 
in  every  point  agrees  correctly  with  the  odisra. 
80  that  there  are  three  witnesses  upon  lUs 
business.    And  he  diall  not  disqualify  raph 
Goordass,    because  whatever  dtaracter  ha 
thought  fit  to  give  Nundcomar,  he  haa  givsa 
the  best  of  characters  to  rajah  Goordass,  wha 
was  employed  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  ooropationa 
of  trust ;  and  therefore  any  objectiona  to  hii 
competency  cannot  exist.    Having  got  th«i 
fsr,  the  only  thing,  that  remained,  waa  to  exa- 
mine the  records    of  the  public 
see  whether  any  trace  of  theae 
waa  to  be  found  thers.    Theae 
been  thrown  into  coofuaioB  ia  the 
you  will  hear ;  but,  upon  strict  inquiry,  there 
was  a  BkomaaUr  or  office  paper  produced, fnaa 
which  it  appears,  thattheoffieer  of  tha  tre^ 
sury,  having  brought  to  the  nabob  an  aoeoaaft 
of  one  lock  and  an  half,  whidi  he  aaid  had 
been  given  lo  Mr.  Hastings,  desired  to  know 
from  him,  under  what  head  of  nptuas  it 
ahouU  be  entered ;  and  that  he,  the  nabobi 
desired  him  to  put  it  under  the  hemA  of  espe»* 
SOS  for  entertaining  Mr.  Hastinga.    If 
had  been  a  head  01  entertainment 
as  a  regular  affair,  the  officer  would 
have  gone  to  the  nabob  and  asked  under  what 
to  eater  it ;  but  he  found 
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affair,  tad  Iw  did  not  know  what  haad  to  put 
it  under.  And  frooi  the  whde  oTtb*  prooe«d- 
inga  it  appMiri,  that  throe  Ucka  and  an  half 
were  paid ;  two  lacka  hf  way  of  bribe,  one 
ladi  and  an  half  under  the  colour  of  an  en- 
tertainnent.  Mr.  Haatiage  eadeaTourt  to 
ittTalidate  the  fint  obliquely,  not  directly,  lor 
he  never  directly  denied  it:  and  he  partly  ad- 
nila  the  aeoood,  in  hopea,  that  all  the  proof 
of  payuMnt  ot  the  firrt  charge  ahould  be  merged 
and  confounded  in  the  leoond.  And  there- 
fcre  your  lordahipo  will  aee  firoa  the  beginning 
of  that  buiineaa  till  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Smith,  hia  agent,  then  appearing  in  the 
name  and  character  of  agent  and  aolicitor  to 
the  company,  that  this  was  done  to  give  aome 
appearance  and  colour  to  it  by  a  falae  repr*<> 
aeniatioo,  as  your  lordahipa  will  aee,  of  every 
part  of  the  transactions. 

The  proof  then  of  the  two  lades  rests  upon 
the  evidence  of  Nuodoomar,  the  letter  of 
Munny  Begum,  and  the  evidence  of  rajah 
Goordaas.  The  evidence  of  the  lack  and  an 
half,  by  way  of  entertainment,  waa  at  first 
the  same ;  and  afterwards  begins  a  series  of 
proofr,  U>  which  Mr.  Hastings  has  himself 
helped  us.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  prt^ 
duces  this  office  paper  in  support  of  his  attempt 
la  eatablish  the  oqpifusioo  between  the  payment 
of  the  two  bKks,  and  of  the  lack  and  an  halC 
He  did  not  himself  deny,  that  he  received  a 
lack  and  an  half,  because  with  respect  to  that 
lack  and  an  half  he  had  founded  some  princi- 
ple of  justification.  Accordingly  this  office 
paper  asserts  and  proves  this  lack  and  an  half 
to  have  been  given,  in  addition  to  the  other 
proofr.  Then  Munny  Begum  heraelf  is  in- 
quired of.  There  is  a  oommisaton  appointed 
to  go  up  to  her  residence ;  and  the  (act  is  prov- 
ed to  the  satisiaction  of  Mr.  Goring,  the  oom- 
missioaer.  The  begum  had  put  a  paper  of 
aooounu,  through  her  aon,  into  hia  hands, 
which  shall  be  given  at  your  lordships'  bar;  in 
which  ahe  expiressiy  said,  that  ahe  gave  Mr. 
Hastings  a  lack  and  an  half  for  entertainment. 
But  Mr.  Hastings  objects  to  Mr.  Goring*s 
oviiience  upon  this  occasion.  He  wanted  to 
supersede  Mr.  Goring  in  the  inquiry ;  and  he 
accordingly  appointa,  with  the  conaeot  of  the 
oouncil,  two  creaturoa  of  his  own  to  go  and 
assist  in  that  inquiry.  The  question,  which 
he  directs  these  commissioners  to  put  to 
Munny  Begum,  is  this  .^— ^*  Waa  the  sum  of 
money,  charged  by  you  to  bo  given  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  given  under  an  idea  of  entartaan- 
■Mnt,ettMomary,or  upon  what  other  ground,  «r 
for  what  other  reaaon  f '  Ha  alao  deairss  the 
following  qusatiooi  may  bo  pnpoaad  to  the 


begum  >—'<  Was  any  appUcatioa  made  to  yon 
fiir  the  account,  which  you  have  delivered,  of 
three  lacks  and  an  half  of  rupeea,  aaid  to  have 
been  paid  to  the  govemour  and  Mr.  Mid<fle- 
ton  ;  or  did  you  deliver  the  account  of  your 
own  firee  will,  and  unaolicited  ?" 

My  lorda,  you  aee,  that  with  regard  to  the 
whole  three  lacka  and  an  half  of  rupeea  the 
the  begum  had  givmi  an  account,  which  tend- 
ed to  confirm  the  payment  of  them  ;  but  Mr. 
Hastings  wanted  to  invalidate  that  account  by 
soppooing  she  gave  it  under  reetraiut.  The 
aeoond  question  is — **  In  what  manner  waa 
the  application  made  to  you,  and  by  whom  ?" 
But  the  principal  question  is  this,  "  On  what 
account  was  the  one  lade  and  an  half  given  to 
the  govemouiwgeneral,  which  you  have  laid  to 
his  account  ?  Was  it  in  consequence  of  any 
requisition  fimn  him,  or  of  any  previoua 
agreement,  or  of  any  established  usage?" 
When  a  man  asks  concerning  a  sum  of  money, 
charged  to  be  given  to  him  by  another  person, 
on  what  account  it  was  given,  he  does  indi- 
rectly admit,  that  that  money  actually  was 
paid,  and  wanta  to  derive  a  justification  Crom 
the  OMde  of  the  payment  of  it ;  and  accord- 
ingly that  inference  waa  drawn  from  the  quea- 
tion  ao  sent  up,  and  it  served  as  an  instruc- 
tion to  Munny  Begum  ;  and  her  answer  was, 
that  it  was  given  to  him,  as  an  aniient  usage 
and  custom,  for  an  entertainment.  So  that 
the  fact  of  the  gift  of  the  money  is  ascertained 
by  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Haatinga  to  her, 
and  her  answer.  And  thus  at  last  oomea  his 
aooomplice  in  this  business,  and  gtvea  the 
fuUeat  testimony  to  the  lack  and  an  halC 

I  muat  beg  leave,  before  I  go  further,  to 
■tato  the  circuumatances  of  the  aeveral  wit- 
names  examined  upon  this  buainaaa.  Tbejr 
were  of  two  kinds :  voluntary  witnesses ;  an^ 
aecomplicea,  forced  by  inquiry  and  eiamina-' 
tion  to  diaoover  their  own  guilt.  Of  the  first 
kind  were  Nundcomar  and  rajah  GkxMdass; 
these  were  the  only  two,  thai  can  be  said  to  b* 
Toluatarr  in  the  business,  and  who  gave  their 
information  without  much  foar,  though  the  laal 
miwillingly,  and  with  a  fiill  aeoee  of  the  danger 
of  dojng  it. 

The  other  was  the  evideooe  of  his  acoom^ 
blioe,  Munny  Begum,  wrung  from  her  by  the 
ibrce  of  truth,  in  which  she  confessed,  that  she 
fare  the  lack  and  an  haM^  and  juatifiea  it  upoa 
the  ground  of  ita  being  a  customary  enterUinp 
■wnt.  Beaidea  thia,  dtare  is  the  evidanoa  off 
Chittaudnr,  who  waa  one  of  Mr.  Hastinfi^i 
iastnnnirts,  and  one  of  the  begum'a  aervanta* 
He  being  prepared  to  confound  the  Cwie  lacka 
with  the  eae  bok  and  an  halfi  sayii  upon  hia 
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«xtiiiiiiAtkNi,thatalaek«iMlaBlMlfwMgiT»ii;  Acooont  girwi  by  the  begoiB,  a  lade,  whidb  |i 

but,  upon  exaininiii{  into  the  pvticulara  of  it,  for  Mr.  Hastings^  eoterUioaMnt,  ia  enlarad  li 

Im  proTM,  that  the  turn  he  nve  was  two  lackii  a  ■utpicioua  neighbocnrhood  ;  for  thare  ia  tlMia 

and  Dot  a  lack  and  an  half;  for  he  says,  that  entered  a  lack  of  rupees,  paid  for  tha  aoobai^ 

there  was  a  dispute  about  tlie  other  half  lack,  darry  sunnuds  to  the  Mogul  through  tba  rajdk 

Nundcomar   demanded    interest ,  which  the  Shitabroy.     Upon  looking  into  tba  ■""ffiiifj 

begum  was  unwilling  to  allow,  and  conse-  and  comparing  it  with  aoothar  paper  piCMlmed, 

quently  that  half  lack  remained  unpaid.    Now  the  first  thing  wr  find  is,  that  this  woomb  chtf 

this  half  lack  can  be  no  part  of  the  lack  and  an  ges  the  sum  paid,  to  be  a  sum  dua :  aad  ihea 

half,  which  b  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  pro-  the  diarges  this  one  lack  to  hava  baeo  paid, 

ved  by  the  whole  body  of  concurrent  testimony  when  the  Mogul  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Bfab- 

lo  hare  been  given  to  Mr.  Hastings  in  one  rattas,  when  all  communicatioo  with  biai  was 

lumping  sum.    When  Chittendur  endeavours  stopped,  and  when  rajah  Shitabroy,  who  is  au^ 

to  confound  it  with  the  lack  and  an  half,  ha  posed  to  have  paid  it,  was  under  ooofiacsssat 

clearly  establishes  the  fact,  that  it  was  a  par-  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hastings.     Tliua  aha  sa> 

eel  of  the  two  lacks ;  and  thus  bears  evideiKe,  deavours  to  oooeaal  the  lack  of  nqtaaa  paid  la 

in  attempting  to  prevaricate  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mr.  Hastings. 

Hastings,  that  one  lack  and  an  half  was  paid,         In  order  to  make  this  transactioii,  which, 

which  Mr.  Hastings  is  willing  to  allow ;  but  though  not  in  itself  intricate,  is  in  aoaaa  «kgi«a 

when  he  enters  into  the  particulars  of  it,  ha  made  so  by  Mr.  Hastings,  clear  to  yoor  kail- 

proves  by  the  subdivision  ofthe  payment,  and  by  ships,  we  pledge  ourselvea  to  give  to  jaat 

the  nonpayment  of  part  of  it,  that  it  accords  with  lordships,  what  roust  be  a  great  advaotaga  la 

the  two  lacks,  and  not  with  the  lack  and  an  half,  the  culprit  himself,  a  syllabin— tha  heads  of  al 

There  are  other  circumstances  in  these  ao-  this  charge,  and  ofthe  prooft  themselvea,  wkk 

counts,  highly  auxiliary  to  this  evidence.    The  their  references ;  to  show  how  far  tha  proof  goes 

Uck  and  an  half  was  not  only  attested  by  rajah  to  the  two  lacks,  and  then  to  the  one  lack  aad 

Ghxtrdass,  by  the  begum,  by  Chittendur,  by  the  an  half  singly :  this  we  shall  put  in  writing, 

begum  again  upon  Mr.  Hastings's  own  ques-  that  you  may  not  depend  upon  the  fugitive  bm- 

tion ;   indirectly  admitted  by  Mr.   Hastings,  mory  of  a  thing  not  so  well  perhapa,  or  povrer- 

proved  by  the  orders  for  it  to  be  written  off  to  ex-  fully,  expressed  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  ia  order 

pense  (such  a  body  of  proof  as  perhapa  never  to  give  eirerj  advantage  to  the  defendant,  aad 

existed ;)  but  there  is  one  proof  still  remaming,  to  give  every  fiicility  to  your  lordships'  judf- 

namehr  a  paper,  which  was  produced  before  ment ;  and  this  will,  I  believe,  be  thought  a 

the  committee,  and  which  we  shall  produce  to  clear  and  fair  way  of  proceeding.    Your  kvd- 

your  tordshipiL  It  is  an  authentic  paper  deliver-  ships  will  then  judge  whether  Mr.  Hastings'a 

ad  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings  by  Major  Scott,  ooiKluct  at  the  time^— his  resisting  an  inqui- 

who  acted  at  that  time  as  Mr.  Hastings's  ry,  preventing  his  servant  appearing  as  an 

agent  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Coa>-  evidence,  discountenancing  and  discouraging 

mons,  and  authenticated  to  come  from  Munny  his  colleagues,  raising  every  obstruction  to 

Begum  herself.    All  this  body  of  evidence  we  the  prosecution,   dissolving  the  council,  pra- 

mean  to  produce ;  and  we  shall  prove,  first,  venting  evidence,  and  destroying  it  as  fiir  as 

that  he  received  the  two  lacks ; — and  secondly,  lay  in  his  power  by  collateral  means,  bo  not 

that  ha  received  one  lack  and  an  half  under  also  such  presumptive  proofs,  as  give  doubla 

Uie  name  of  entertainment.  With  regard  to  the  force  to  ail  the  positive  proof  we   produoa 

lack  and  an  half,  Mr.  Hastings  is  so  far  from  against  him. 

controverting  it,  even  indirectly,  that  he  is         The  lack  and  an  half,  I  know,  ha  meana 

obliged  to  establish  it  by  testinKMiies  produced  to  support  upon  the  custom  of  entertainment;, 

by  himself,  in  order  to  sink  in  that,  if  he  can,  and  your  kxidships  will  judge  whether  or  not 

the  two  lacks,  which  he  thinks  he  is  not  able  a  man,  who  was  ordered,  and  had  covenanted 

to  justify,  but  which  he  fears  will  be  proved  never  to  take  more  than  £.400  could  take^.lG^ 

against  him.    The  lack  and  an  half,  I  do  be-  000  under  colour  of  an  entertainment.    That 

lieve,  he  will  not  be  advised  to  contest,  but  which  he  intends  to  produce  as  a  justification 

whether  he  is  or  no,  we  shall  load  him  with  it ;  we  charge,  and  your  brdships  and  the  workl 

we  shall  prove  it  beyond  all  doubt.    But  there  will  think,  to  be  the  heaviest  aggravation  of 

are  other  circumstances  further  auxiliary  in  this  his  crime.     And  after  explaining  to  your  lord- 

business,  which,  from  the  very  attempts  to  ships   the  circumstances,  under  which  this 

conceal  it,  prove  beyond  doubt,  the  fhiudulent  justification  is  made,  and  leaving  a  just  inn 

and  wicked  nature  of  the  transaction.    lo  the  presaion  of  them  upon  your  minds,  I  ahall  bag 
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your  lordshipf'  indulgenca  to  finiah  thif  omiii- 
ber  of  Um  businew  to-morrow. 

It  M  stated  and  entered  in  the  account, 
that  an  entertainment  was  provided  for  Mr. 
Hastings  at  the  rate  of£JiO0  a  day.  He  suid 
at  Moomhedabab  for  near  three  months  ;  and 
thus  jou  see,  that  risits  from  Mr.  Hastings 
are  pretty  expensive  things :  it  is  at  the  rata 
of  £.73,000  a  year  for  his  enteruinment. 
We  find  that  Mr.  Middleton,  and  English 
gentleman  who  was  with  him,  received  like- 
wise, whether  under  the  same  pretence  I 
know  not,  and  it  does  not  signify,  another  sum 
equal  to  it ;  and  if  these  two  gentlemen  had 
staid  in  that  country  a  year,  their  several  al- 
lowances would  have  been  £.146,000  out  of  the 
nabob's  allowance  of  IQOfiOOt.  a  year:  they 
would  have  eat  up  nearly  the  whole  of  it. 
And  do  yon  wonder,  my  lords,  that  such  guests 
and  such  hosts  are  difficult  to  be  divided  ?  Do 
you  wonder,  that  such  visits  when  so  well 
paid  for,  and  well  provided  for,  were  natural- 
ly long  ?  There  is  hardly  a  prince  in  Eu- 
rope, who  would  give  to  another  prince  of 
Europe  from  his  royal  hospitality,  what  was 
given  upon  this  occasion  to  Mr.  Hastings. 

Let  us  now  see  what  was  Mr.  Hastings's 
business  during  this  bng  protracted  visit. 
First,  he  tells  you,  that  be  came  there  to  re- 
duce all  the  state  and  dignity  of  the  nabob.  He 
telb  you,  thit  he  felt  no  compunction  in  re- 
ducing that  state  ;  that  the  elephants,  theroe- 
naferie,  the  stables,  all  went  without  mercy, 
ana  consequently  all  the  persons  concerned  in 
them  were  dbmissed  also.  When  be  came 
to  the  abolition  of  the  pensions,  he  says,  "  I 
proceeded  with  great  pain  from  the  reflec- 
tion, that  I  was  Oio  instrument  in  depriving 
whole  families,  all  at  once,  of  their  bread,  and 
reducing  them  to  a  state  of  penury ;  convin- 
ced of  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  I  endea- 
voured to  execute  it  with  great  impartiality." 
Here  he  states  the  work  he  was  employed 
in,  when  he  look  this  two  huiKired  pounds  a 
day  for  his  own  pay.  "  It  was  necessary  to 
begin  with  reforming  the  useless  servants  of 
the  court,  and  retrenching  the  idle  parade  of 
elephants,  menageries,  &c.  which  loaded  the 
civil  list.  This  cost  little  regret  in  perform- 
ing ;  but  the  resident,  who  took  upon  himself 
the  chiefshare  in  this  business,  acknowledges, 
that  he  suffered  considerably  in  his  feelings, 
when  he  came  to  touch  on  the  pension  list. 
Some  hundreds  of  persons  of  the  antient  nobility 
of  the  country,  excluded,  under  our  gnvem- 
Boent,  from  almost  all  employments,  civil  or 
nilitary,  had,  ever  since  the  revolution,  de- 
pended 00  the  bounty  of  the  nabob;  and  near 


ten  lacks  were  bestowed  that  way.    It  ia  not 
that  the  distribution  was  always  made  witl» 
judgment  or  impartial,   and  much  room  was 
left  fi)r  a  reform  ;  but  when  the  question  was 
to  cut  off  entirely  the  greatest  part,  it  codd  not 
fiiil  to  be  accompanied  with  circumstances  of 
real  distress.      The  resident  declares,  that 
even  with  some  of  the  higheet  rank  be  could 
not    avoid  discovering,  under  all  the  pride 
of  eastern  manners,  the  manifest  marks  of  pe- 
nury and  want.     There  was,  however,  no 
room  lefl  for  hesitation  ;  to  confine  the  na- 
bob's expenses  within  the  limited  sum,  it  was 
necessary,  that  pensions  shouM  be  set  aside." 
Here,  my  lords,  is  a  man  sent  to  ezecuta 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  offices,  that  vras  ever 
executed  by  man,  to  cut  off,  as  he  says  him- 
self, with  a  bleeding  heart  the  only  remaininf 
allowance  made  for  hundreds  of  the  decayed 
nobility  and  gentry  of  a  great  kingdom,  driven 
by  our  government  from  the   offices,  upon 
which  they  existed.    In  this  moment  of  anx- 
iety and  affliction,  when  he  says,  be  felt  pain 
and  was  cut  to  the  heart  to  do  it,  at  this  very 
moment,  when  he  was  turning  over  fourteen 
hundred  of  the  antient  nobility  and  gentry  of 
this  country  to  downright  want  of  bread ;  just 
at  that  moment,  while  he  was  doing  this  act, 
and  feeling  this  act  in  this  manner,  from  the 
collected  morsels  forced  from  the  mouths  of 
that  indigent  and  famished  nobility,  he  gorged 
his  own  ravenous  maw  with  an  allowance  of 
two  hundred  pounds  a  day  for  bis  entertain- 
ment.   As  we  see  him  in  this  business,  this 
man  is  unlike  any  other :  he  is  also  never  eocw 
nipt  but  he  is  cruel ;  he  never  dines  without 
creating  a  famine  ;  he  does  ixrt  take  fiom  tha 
loose  superfluity  of  standing  greatness,  but 
fiills  upon  the   indigent,  the  oppressed,  and 
ruined ;   he  takes  to   himself  double    what 
would  maintain  them.   His  is  unlike  the  geo»- 
roos  rapacity  of  the  noble  eagle,  who  preys  upon 
a  living,  struggling,  reluctant,  equal  victim ; 
his  is  like  that  of  the  ravenous  vulture,  who 
frlls  upon  the  decayed,  the  sickly,  the  dying, 
and  the  dead,  and  only  anticipates  nature  in 
the  destruction  of  its  object.    His  cruelty  is 
beyond  his  corruption  :  but  there  is  something 
in  his  hypocrisy,  which  is  more  terrible  than 
his  cruelty ;  for  at  the  rery  time,  when  with 
double  and  unsparing   hands    he  executes  a 
proscription,  and  sweeps  off  the  food  of  hun- 
dreds of  the  n<^ility  and   gentry  of  a  groat 
eoontry,  his  eyes  overflow  with  tears ;  and  ha 
turns  the  precious  balm,  that   bleeds  from 
wounded  humanity,  and  is  its  best  medicine, 
into  fatal,  rancorous,  roorUl  poison  to  tho 
■Mman  race. 
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T«n  liar*  mm,  tfatt  wbta  hm  takm  two 
hundred  poundt  a  day  for  hi*  eotaruianMBt, 
Im  tolb  jou,  that  in  this  very  act,  be  k  ttaiT- 
Inf  fourteen  hundred  of  the  antient  nobilitj 
and  fentnr.  My  lorda,  you  have  the  blood  of 
noMea,  if  not,  you  have  the  blood  of  men  in 
your  fvine;  you  feel  as  noblee,  you  foel  as 
Men.  What  would  you  say  to  n  cniel  Mogul 
anctar,  by  whom  alW  having  been  driven 
from  your  estates,  driven  from  the  noble  oA- 
ees,  civil  and  military,  which  you  hold,  driven 
from  your  bishoprics,  driven  from  your  placea 
at  court,  driven  from  your  offices  as  judges, 
and  after  having  been  reduced  to  a  miserabla 
flodc  of  pensioners,  your  very  pensions  were 
at  last  wrested  from  your  mouths ;  and  who, 
though  at  the  very  time  when  tboee  pensions 
were  wrested  from  you  he  declares  them  to 
have  been  the  only  bread  of  a  miserable  de- 
aayed  nobility,  takes  himself  two  hundred 
poimds  a  day  for  his  entertainment,  and  oon- 
tinoss  it  till  it  amounts  to  sixteen  thousand 
peonds  ?  I  do  think,  that  of  all  the  corrup- 
tions, %vhicfa  he  has  not  owned,  but  has  not 
denied,  or  of  those,  which  he  does  in  effect 
owi^  and  of  which  he  brings  forward  the  evi- 
dence himself,  the  taking  and  claiming  under 
colour  of  an  entertainment,  is  ten  times  tha 
mootnefiurious. 

I  shall  this  day  only  fortber  trouble  your 
lordships  to  observe,  that  he  has  never  di- 
rectly denied  this  transaction.  I  have  tum- 
bled over  the  records,  I  have  looked  at  every 
part  to  see  whether  he  denies  it ;  he  did  not 
deny  it  at  the  time,  he  did  not  deny  it  to  the 
nourt  of  directors :  on  the  contrary,  he  did  in 
effect  acknowledge  it,  when,  without  directly 
acknowledging  it,  be  promised  them  a  full  and 
liberal  eaplanation  of  the  whole  transaction. 
He  never  did  give  that  explanation.  Parlia- 
ment took  up  the  business ;  this  matter  was 
reported  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  report. 
But  though  the  Houee  of  Commons  had  ihua 
reported  it,  and  made  that  public,  which  before 
was  upon  the  company's  records,  he  took  no 
notice  of  it,  Then  another  occasion  arises: 
he  comes  before  the  House  of  Commons ;  be 
knows  be  is  about  to  be  prosecuted  for  these 
very  corruptions:  he  well  knows  these  charges 
•xiat  against  him ;  he  makes  bis  defence  (if 
he  will  attow  it  to  be  his  defence ;)  but  though 
thus  driven  be  did  not  there  deny  it,  because 
he  knew,  that  if  he  had  denied  it,  it  could  be 
proved  agakMt  him.  I  desire  your  lordshipa 
trill  look  at  that  paper ,  which  wa  have  given 
hi  evidence,  and  see  if  you  find  a  word  of  de- 
vial  of  it ;  there  is  nuah  diaooufsa,  mnch 
foOy,  nndli  iiwolence,  bat  not  ooa  wiocd  of  do- 


■iaL  Than,  at  last,  il  eaaa  bsfora  ddi  trii 
bimal  against  bioi.  I  desira  to  rsT 
lordships  to  that  part  «f  his  dsfiincs  to 
article,  in  which  this  bribe  is  s^ 
charged ;  he  does  not  deny  it  there  ;  tlm 
only  thing,  which  looks  like  a  denial,  it  earn 
sweeping  clause  iaeerted  (in  order  to  pot  on 
upon  the  proof,)  that  aB  the  charges  are  to  ha 
conceived  as  denied ;  but  a  sparifc  denial 
to  this  specific  charge,  in  no  stage  of  tha  bn> 
sin  ess,  from  beginning  to  end,  haa  ha  anet 
made :  and,  therefore,  here  I  dona  that  part 
of  the  chaife,  which  rektea  to  tha  buainsm 
of  Nuadcomar.  Tour  kwdshipn  wil  see  saek 
a  body  of  presumptive  prooC^  and  pusiliia 
proof,  as  never  was  given  yet  of  any  sscrst 
corrupt  act  of  bribery ;  and  thara  1  laava  il 
with  your  lordships*  justice. 

I  beg  pardon  for  having  detninad  yon  m 
long ;  but  your  kMrdships  will  ba  no  good  aa  It 
observe,  that  no  busineas  ever  waa  oofvered 
with  more  folds  of  iniquitoun  nrtifiea  ifaam 
this,  which  is  now  brought  bafora  yno. 

ril/-4L.-SATURDAY, 
i6ih  Ar&iL  1789. 

(Ma.  BiraKs,) 

< 

Mr  LoEDs,— Wheal  last  had  tha  hooov 
of  addressing  your  lordships,  I  endaavourod  la 
state  with  as  much  peiapicuity  as  tha  oatora 
of  an  intricate  affair  woukl  admit,  and  at 
largely  as  in  so  intricate  an  a&ir  waa  co«- 
sistsnt  with  the  brevinr,  which  I  andeanmrad 
to  preeerve,  the  proov,  which  had  been  nd» 
duoed  against  Warren  Hastings  upon  an  i»- 

2uiry,  instituted  by  an  order  of  the  court  of 
irectors,  into  the  corruption  and  peodatkai 
of  persons  in  audiority  in  India.  My  lordi| 
1  have  endeavoured  to  show  you  by  anterioor 
presumptive  proofs,  drawn  from  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the  acts  thomselvea  i»> 
forring  guilt,  that  such  actions  and  such  con- 
duct omild  be  reforrible  only  to  one  causs^ 
namely,  eomipdon.  I  endeavoured  to  Aam 
you  afterwards,  my  kirds,  what  tha  spedfie 
nature  and  extent  of  tha  corruption  was,  as 
for  as  it  coukl  be  fuUy  proved:  and  lastly,  tha 
great  satis&ctory  presumption,  which  attended 
the  inquiry  with  regard  to  Mr.  Hastinp; 
namely,  that  contrary  to  law,  contrary  to  nia 
duty,  contrary  to  what  ia  owed  by  innoceoea 
to  itself,  Mr.  Hasting!  reaisted  that  inquiry, 
and  employed  all  the  power  of  his  offiea  to 

rvant  the  exerciw  of  it,  either  in  hissaelf  or 
othaiad— These  preswaptJona,  and  thaaa 
prQofo,will  ba  broufuhafofa  yov  kidridp 
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^MneAj  and   fat  order,  tt  the  wd  of  thia  the  whole  body  oThis  pwtisaM  and  Meociatee 

openiof.  in   iniquity  disported  through  every  part  of 

The  next  point,  on  which  I  thought  it  n^  these  provinces :  after  he  hud  taken  all  these 
cessary  to  proceed,  was  relative  to  the  pre-  steps,  finding  himsolf  pressed  by  the  proof  and 
■omptiims,  which  hb  sobeequent  conduct  gave  pressed  by  the  presumption  of  his  resistance  to 
with  regard  to  his  gnilt :  because,  my  lords,  the  inquiry,  he  did  think  it  necessary  to  make 
hu  anifonn  tenoor  of  conduct,  such  as  must  aomelhing  like  a  defence.  Accordingly  he  htf 
•ttend  guile,  both  in  the  act,  at  the  time  of  the  made  what  he  calls  a  justification,  which  did 
Inquiry,  and  subsequent  to  it,  will  form  such  a  not  consist  in  the  denial  of  that  fact,  or  any 
body  of  satisfactory  evidence  as,  I  believe,  the  explanation  of  it,  The  mode  he  took  for  his  de- 
Irainan  mind  is  not  made  to  resist.  My  lords,  Irace  was  abuse  of  his  colleagues,  abuse  of  the 
there  is  another  reason  why  I  choose  to  enter  witnesses,  and  of  every  person,  who,  in  the  sx- 
into  the  presumptioiis  drawn  from  his  conduct  ecution  of  his  duty,  was  inquiring  into  the  fact; 
and  the  &ct,  taking  his  conduct  in  two  parts,  and  charging  them  with  things,  which,  if  true, 
if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  omimon  and  eei»>  were  by  no  means  sufficient  to  support  him, 
MtsMon,  in  order  that  your  lordships  shouU  either  in  defending  the  acta  themselves,  or  in 
More  fully  enter  into  the  ^msequenees  of  this  the  criminal  means  he  used  to  prevent  inquiry 
system  of  bribery.  But,  before  I  say  any  thing  into  them.  His  design  was  to  mislead  their 
upon  that,  I  wish  your  kWdships  to  be  apprized,  ninds,  and  to  carry  them  from  the  accusation 
that  the  Commons,  in  bringing  this  bribe  of  and  the  proof  of  it.  With  respect  to  the  paa- 
three  lacks  and  an  half  before  your  lordships,  aion,  violence,  and  intemperate  heat,  with 
do  not  wish  by  any  means  to  have  it  under-  which  he  charged  them,  they  were  proceeding 
stood,  that  this  is  the  whole  of  the  bribe,  in  an  orderly  regular  manner,  and  if,  on  any 
that  was  received  by  Mr.  Hastings,  in  con-  occasion,  they  seem  to  break  out  into  warmth, 
sequence  of  delivering  up  the  whole  ma-  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  resistance,  which 
nagement  of  the  government  of  the  country  he  made  to  them,  in  what  yourbrdships,  I  be- 
to  that  improper  person,  whom  be  nominated  lieve,  will  agree  with  them  in  thinking  was  one 
lor  it.  of  the  most  important  parts  of  their  functions. 

My  lords,  from  the  proofs,  that  will  be  ad-  If  they  had  been  intemperate  in  their  conduct ; 

doced  befbris  yon,  there  is  great  probability,  if  they  had  been  violent,  passionate,  prejtv 

that  he  received  very  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  diced  against  him,  it  afforded  him  only  a  better 

pounds  :  there  is  positive  proof  of  his  reoeiv<-  means  of  making  his  defence,  because,  though 

ing  fifty  ;  and  we  have  chosen  only  to  charge  In  a  rational  and  judicious  mind,  the  intompe- 

him  with  that,  of  which  there  is  such  an  ao-  rate  conduct  of  the  accuser  certainly  provea 

cumulated  body  of  proof  as  to  leave  no  doubt  nothing  with  regard  to  the  truth  or  falsehood 

upon  the  minds  of  your  lordships.    All  this  I  of  his  accusation,  yet  we  do  know,  that  the 

■ay,  because  we  are  perfectly  apprised  of  the  minds  of  men  are  so  constituted,  that  an  im- 

■emiraents   of  the  public  upon  this  point :  proper  mode  of  conducting  a  right  thing  does 

when  they  hear  of  the  enormity  of  Indian  pe-  form  some  degree  of  prejudice  against  it.    Mr. 

eolation,  when  they  see  the  acts  done,  and  Hastings,  therefore,  unable  to  defend  himself 

compare  them  with  the  bribes  reeeivsd,  the  upon  principle,  has  resorted  as  much  as  he 

acts  seem  so  enormous,  and  the  bribes  com-  possibly  oouki  to  prejudice.    And  at  the  same 

paratively  so  small,  that  diey  can  hardly  be  got  dme,  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  denial,  or 

to  attribute  them  to  that  motive.  What  I  mens  the  least  attempt  at  a  refutation  of  the  charge, 

to  state  b  thb,  that  from  a  collecttve  view  of  he  has  loaded  the  records  with  all  manner 

the  subject  your  lordships  will  be  able  to  judge,  of  minutes,  proceedings,  and  letters,  rela- 

that  enormous  offences  have  been  committed,  live  to  every  thing  but  the  fact  itself.    The 

and  that  the  bribe,  which  we  have  given  in  great  aim  of  his  policy,  both  then,  before, 

proof,  b  a  specimen  of  the  nature  and  extent  and  ever  since,  has  been  to  divert  the  mind 

of  those  enormous  bribes,  which  extend  to  mneh  of  the  auditory,  or  the  persons,  to  whom  hs 

greater  sums  than  we  are  aUe  to  prove  before  addressed  himself,  from  the  nature  of  hb  cause, 

you  in  the  manner  your  lordships  would  iilce  to  some  ooUaleral  circumstance  relative   to 

and  expect.  it :  a  policy,  to  which  he  has  always  had  r^ 

I  have  already  remaHied  to  ]ronr  lordships,  course;  but  that  trick,  the  last  reeource  of  do- 
that  after  thb  charge  was  brou^t  and  record-  spairing  guUt,  I  trust  will  now  compleloly  fiUl 
od  before  the  council  in  spite  os  the  rsslstanoe 


made  by  Mr.  Hastings,  in  which  he  employed        Mr.  Hastings,  however,  began  to  bo  pret^ 
an  the  power  and  antlwrity  of  his  slalioa^  aad    msiUs,  that  thb  way  of  pfonasdJM  had  a 
Vol.  m.-<7 
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Terj  OBpranikiiii  tnd  tntoward  look ;  for  which 
reaaoQ  he  next  declared,  that  be  reserred  hie 
defence  for  fear  of  a  legal  proeecution :  and 
that  tome  lime  or  other  be  would  f(ive  a  large 
•nd  liberal  explanatioa  to  the  court  of  directora 
to  whom  he  was  answerable  for  his  conduct, 
ofbta  refusing  to  sufTer  the  inquiry  to  proceed, 
— of  bis  omitting  to  give  them  satisfaction  at 
the  time, — of  his  omitting  to  take  any  one  na- 
tural step,  that  an  innocent  roan  would  have 
taken  upon  such  an  occasion.  Under  this  pro- 
mise he  has  remained  from  that  time  to  the  time 
jou  see  him  at  your  bar,  and  he  has  neither  de- 
nied, exculpated,  explained,  or  apologized  for  bis 
eonduct  in  any  one  single  instance. 

While  he  accuses  the  intemperance  of  his 
adversaries,  he  shows  a  degree  of  temperance 
in  himself,  which  always  attends  guilt  in  de- 
■pair;  for  struggling  guilt  may  be  warm,  but 
guilt,  that  is  desperate,  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  submit  to  the  consequences  of  it,  to  bear  the 
infemy  annexed  to  its  situation,  and  to  try  to 
find  some  consolation  in  the  effects  of  guilt 
with  regard  to  prirate  fortune  for  the  scandal 
it  brings  them  into  in  public  reputation.    AAer 
the  business  had  ended  in  India,  the  causes 
why  he  should  havo  given  the  explanation  grew 
stronger  and  stronger ;  for  not  only  the  charges 
exhibited  against  him  were  weighty,  but  Uie 
manner,  in  which  he  was  called  upon  to  in- 
quire into  them,  was  such  as  would,  undoubt- 
edly, tend  to  stir  tlie  mind  of  a  man  of  cha- 
racter, to  rouse  him  to  some  consideration  of 
himself,  and  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  his 
defence.    He  was  goaded  to  make  this  defence 
by  the  words  I  shall  read  to  your  lordships  from 
Sir  John  Glavering. 

"  In  the  late  proceedings  of  the  revenue 
board  it  will  appear,  that  there  is  no  species 
of  peculation,  from  which  the  honourable  go- 
Temour- general  has  thought  it  reasonable  to 
•bstain.**  He  further  says,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  *'  The  malicious  view,  with  %vhidi 
tiiis  innuendo  (an  innuendo  of  Mr.  Hastings) 
is  thrown  out,  is  only  worthy  of  a  man,  who, 
having  disgraced  himself  in  the  eyes  oferery 
nan  of  honour  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,and 
having  no  imputation  to  lay  to  our  charge, 
has  dared  to  attempt  in  the  dark  what  ma^ 
Kce  itself  could  not  find  grounds  to  aim  at 
openly." 

These  are  the  diarges,  which  were  made 
upon  him — not  loosely  in  the  heat  of  conTersar- 
tvMi,  but  deliberatelv  in  writing,  entered  open 
rsoord,  and  sent  to  his  employen  the  court  of 
4Jrectorf ;  those  whom  the  law  had  set  over 
him,  and  to  whoee  judgment  and  opinion  he 
wm  raaponrfUe.    Do  yoor  lordshipa 


that  it  was  eonscious  innoeenoe,  that 
him  endure  such  reproaches,  so  recorded,  6om 
his  own  colleague  7    Was  it  conscious  inno- 
oeoce,  that  made  him  abandon  his  defence, 
renounce  his  explanation,  and  bear  alJ   this 
calumny,  if  it  was  calumny,  in  such  a  manner, 
without  nuking  any  one  attempt  to  rrfiite  it  J 
Your  lordships  wiU  see  by  thiis  and  by  other 
minutes,  with  which  the  books  are  filled,  that 
Mr.  Hastings  is  charged  quite  to  the  bria 
with  corruptions  of  all  sorts,  and  cofvrred  wiik 
every  nuxle  of  possible  disgrace  ;  for,  ihers 
is  something  so  base  and  contemptible  in  dM 
crimes  of  peculation  and  bribery,  that  wh« 
they  come   to  be  urged  home  and  atroi^ 
against  a  man,  as  here  they  are  urged,  bo« 
thing  but  a  consciousness  of  guilt  can  possibly 
make  a  person  so  charged  suf^Mrt  himself 
under  them.  Mr.  Hastings  considered  binaelf^ 
as  he  has  stated,  to  be  under  the  necessity  oC 
bearing  them.  What  is  that  necessity  7  Guilt. 
Could  he  say,  that  Sir  John  CUiTering  (for  I 
say  nothing  now  of  Colonel  Monson  and  Mr. 
Francis,  who  were  joined  with  him)  was  a  man 
weak  and  contemptible  ?  I  beliere  there  are 
those  among  your  lordships,  who  remennber, 
that  Sir  John  Clavering  was  known  before  ho 
went  abroad,  and  better  known  by  his  ooodudL 
afler,  to  be  a  man  of  the  roost  distinguished 
honour,  that  ever  served  his  majesty  ;  he  served 
hu  majesty  in  a  military  situation  for  many 
years,  and  afterwards  in  that  high  civil  situation 
in  India.    It  is  known,  that  through  every  step 
and  gradation  of  a  high  military  service,  untfl 
he  arrived  at  the  highest  of  all,  Uiere  never  was 
the  least  blot  upon  him,  or  doubt  or  suspicioa 
of  bis  character:  that  his  temper  for  the  most 
part,  and  his  manners,  were  niUy  answerable 
to  his  rirtues,  and  a  noble  eroament  to  them  ; 
that  he  was  one  of  the  best  natured,  best  bred 
men,  as  wdl  as  one  of  the  highest  princ^>led 
men  to  be  found  in  his  majesty's  senrice ;  that  ho 
had  passed  the  middle  time  oflife,  and  come  to 
on  age,  which  makeo  men  wiM  in  general ;  so 
that  he  could  be  warmed  by  nothing  but  that 
noble  indignation  at  guilt,  which  la  the  last 
thing  that  ever  wu  or  will  bo  extingnisfaod 
in  a  virtuous  mind.    He  was  a  man,  wbooo 
voice  was  not  to  bo  despised ;  but,  if  his  chn- 
racter  had  been  personally  as  contemptible  no 
it  was  meritorious  and  honotirable  in  evwy 
respect,  yet  bis  situation  as  a  commisatoner, 
named  by  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  expreoo 
purpoae  of  reforming  India,  gave  him  a  weight 
and  eonsequence,  that  couki  not  suflTer  Mr, 
Hastings,  without  a  general  and  strong  pro- 
oomption  of  his  guilt,  to  aoquiesee  in  ouch  ro- 
ooidiod  mimitfli  vom  htm.  Bat  if  bo  bad  boon 
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a  weak,  if  he  had  heen  an  intemperate  man- 
in  reality  he  was  aa  oool,  ateady,  temperate, 
judicious  a  man  as  ever  was  bom  ("-Che  court 
oT  directors,  to  whom  Mr.  Hastings  was  re- 
sponsible by  erery  tio  and  every  principle,  and 
was  made  responsible  at  last  by  a  positive  act 
of  parliament  obliging  him  to  yield  obedience 
to  their  commands  as  the  general  rule  of  his 
duty :  the  court  of  directors,  I  say,  perfectly 
approved  of  every  part  of  General  Clavering*s, 
Colonel  Monson's,  and  Mr.  Francis's  con- 
duct; they  approved  of  this  inquiry,  which 
Mr.  Hastings  rejected,  and  they  have  declar- 
ed, "  That  the  powers  and  instructions  vested 
in  and  given  to  General  Clavering  and  the 
other  gentlemen  were  such  as  fully  authorized 
them  in  etery  inquiry,  that  seems  to  have 
been  their  object*      ♦     ♦     ♦      Europeans." 

Now  after  the  supreme  authority,  to  which 
^ey  were  to  appeal  in  all  their  disputes,  had 
passed  thb  judgment  upon  this  very  inquiry, 
the  matter  no  longer  depended  upon  Mr.  Has- 
tings's opinion; nor  could  he  be  longer  justi- 
fied in  attributing  that  to  evil  motives  either  of 
otalice  or  passion  in  his  colleagues.  When  the 
judges,  who  were  finally  to  determine,  who 
was  malicious,  who  was  passionate,  who  wac 
or  was  not  Justified,  either  in  setting  on  foot 
the  inquiry  or  resisting  it,  had  passed  that 
judgment,  then  Mr.  Hastings  was  called  upon 
by  all  the  feelings  of  a  man,  and  by  his  duty  in 
council,  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  masters  the 
directors,  who  approved  of  the  zeal  and  dili- 
gence shown  in  that  rery  inquiry,  the  passion 
of  which  he  only  reprobated,  and  upon  which 
he  grounded  hiv  justification. 

If  any  thing  but  conscious  guilt  oould  have 
possibly  influenced  him  to  such  more  than  pa- 
tience under  thb  accusation,  let  us  see  what 
was  his  conduct,  when  the  scene  was  chan- 

Sed.  General  Clavering,  fatigued  and  broken 
own  by  the  miseries  of  his  situation,  soon 
afterwards  lost  a  very  able  and  affectionate  col- 
league, Colonel  Monson  (whom  Mr.  Hastings 
gtates  to  be  one  of  the  bitterest  of  his  accusers) 
a  man  one  of  the  most  loved  and  honoured  of 
bis  time ;  a  person  of  your  lordships'  noble  bloodL 
and  a  person  who  did  honour  to  it,  and  if  he  had 
been  of  the  family  of  a  commoner,  welt  deservw 
ed  to  be  raised  to  your  distinction.  When  that 
man  died— died  of  a  broken  heart,  to  say  no- 
thing else,  and  General  Clavering  felt  himsdf 
in  a  manner  without  help,  except  what  he  de- 
rived from  the  firmneM,  assiduity,  and  pa- 
tience of  Mr.  Francis,  sinking  like  hiaaelff 
uoder  the  exertion  of  their  own  ▼irtuet,  he 


was  resolved  to  resign  his  empkiymant.  Th« 
court  of  directors  were  to  alarmed  at  this  at* 
tempt  of  his  to  resign  his  employment,  that 
they  wrote  thus ;  '*  When  you  conceived  the 
design  of  quitting  our  service,  we  imagine  yoa 
could  not  have  heard  of  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Hastingsf  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  your  zeal 
and  ability." 

My  locxls,  in  this  struggle,  and  before  he 
could  resign  finally,  another  kind  of  resigna- 
tion, the  resignation  of  nature,  took  place,  and 
Sir  John  Clavering  died.  The  character,  that 
was  given  Sir  John  Clavering  at  that  time,  ia 
a  seal  to  the  whole  of  his  proceedings,  and 
the  use,  that  I  shall  make  of  it,  your  lordships 
will  see  presently.  "  The  abilities  of  Greneral 
Clavering,  the  ccMnprehensive  knowledge  b«| 
had  attained  of  our  affairs,^  e  e  e  * 
♦     ♦    ♦    ♦      to  the  East^India  Company.*' 

And  never  had  it  a  greater  loss.  There  is 
the  concluding  funeral  oration  made  by  his 
masters,  upon  a  strict,  though  by  no  means 
partial,  view  of  his  conduct.  My  lords,  here 
IS  the  man,  who  is  the  great  aocuMer  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  as  he  says :  what  is  he  ?  a  slight 
man,  a  man  of  mean  situation,  a  man  of  meaa 
talents,  a  man  of  mean  character  ?  No,  of  the 
highest  character.  Was  he  a  person,  whose 
conduct  was  disapproved  by  their  common  su- 
periours  7  No,  it  was  approved  when  living, 
and  ratified  when  dead.  This  was  the  man, 
a  man  equal  to  him  in  every  respect,  upon  the 
supposed  evil  motives  of  whom  alone  was  (bund- 
ed the  sole  justification  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

But,  be  It  then,  that  Sir  John  Clavering, 
Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis,  were  all  of 
them  the  evil-minded  persons,  that  be  describes 
them  to  be ;  and  that  from  dislike  to  them,  fi-om 
a  kind  of  manly  resentment,  if  you  please, 
against  such  peraons,  an  hatred  against  mali- 
cious proceedings,  and  a  defiance  of  them,  he 
did  not  think  proper,  as  he  states,  to  make  his 
defence  during  that  period  of  time,  and  while 
oppressed  by  that  combination,  yet,  when  he 
got  rid  of  the  two  (oaaer  persons,  and  when 
Mr.  Francis  was  nothing;  when  the  whole 
majority  was  in  his  hand,  and  he  was  in  full 
power,  there  was  a  large,  open,  full  field  for 
inquiry ;  and  he  was  bound  to  re-institute  that 
inquiry,  and  to  clear  his  character  before  his 
judges  and  befjre  his  masters.  Mr.  Hastings 
says.  No  ;  they  have  threatened  me  with  a 
proeecution,  and  I  reserve  myself  for  a  court 
of  jostice. 

Mr.  Hastings  has  now  at  length  taken  a 
ground,  as  you  wiU  see  firoai  all  lus  writillf^ 


*  DocwBsnt  wanting; 
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whidi  mikM  all  explanation  of  hn  conduct  in 
ttiia  businetf  absolutely  impo«ible.  For,  in 
Um  first  place,  he  says,  as  a  prosecution  is 
meditated  against  roe,  I  will  say  nothing  in 
•ipianatioQ  of  my  conduct,  because  I  nii|!:ht 
disclose  my  defence,  and,  by  that  means,  do 
myself  a  prejudice.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  prosecutitm  is  dropped,  as  we  all  know  it 
was  dropped  in  this  case,  then  he  has  a  direct 
contrary  reason,  but  it  serves  him  just  as  well. 
Why,  as  no  prosecution  is  intended,  no  de- 
fence need  be  made :  so  that  whether  a  prote- 
eution  is  intended,  or  a  prosecution  dropped, 
diere  is  always  cause,  why  Mr.  Hastings  sHotild 
not  give  the  court  of  directors  the  least  satis- 
faction concerning  his  conduct,  notwithstand- 
ing, as  we  shall  prove,  he  has  reiteratedly  pro- 
mised, and  promised  it  in  the  most  ample  and 
liberal  manner.  But,  let  us  see  if  there  be  any 
presumption  in  his  favour  to  rebut  the  presump- 
tion, which  he  knew  was  irresistible,  and  which 
by  making  no  defence  for  his  conduct,  and 
stopping  the  inquiry,  must  necessarily  lie 
Upon  him.  He  reserves  his  defence,  but  ha 
promises  both  defence  and  explanation. 

Tour  lordships  will  remark,  that  there  is  no 
where  a  clear  and  positive  denial  of  the  fact. 
Promising  a  defence,  I  will  admit,  does  not 
directly  and  ex  vx  termini  suppose,  that  a  man 
may  not  deny  the  &ct,  because  it  is  just  com- 
patible with  the  defence,  but  it  does  by  no 
means  exclude  the  admission  of  the  fact,  bo- 
cause  the  admission  of  the  fact  may  be  attend- 
ed with  a  justification ;  but,  when  a  man  says, 
that  he  will  explain  his  conduct  with  regard  to 
a  fact,  then  he  admits  that  fact,  because  thero 
can  be  no  explanation  of  a  fact,  which  has  no 
existence.  Therefore,  Mr.  Hastings  admits 
tiie  fact,  by  promising  an  explanation,  and  ha 
ahows  he  has  no  explanation  or  justification  to 
give,  by  never  having  given  it.  Goaded,  pro- 
Toked,  and  called  upon  for  it  in  the  manner  I 
have  mentioned,  he  chooses  to  have  a  feast  of 
disgrace,  if  I  may  say  so  ;  to  have  a  riot  of  in- 
famy served  up  to  him  day  by  day  for  a  cotirse 
of  years  in  every  species  of  reproach,  that 
could  be  given  by  his  colleagues,  and  by  tha 
court  of  directors,  from  whom,  he  says,  I  r«>- 
ceived  nothing  but  opprobrious  and  disgracefiil 
epithets,  and  he  says,  "  that  his  predecessors 
possessed  more  of  their  omfidence  than  ha 
had.»» 

Yet,  for  years,  he  lay  down  in  that  sty  of 
disgrace,  fattening  in  it;  feeding  upon  that 
offid  of  disgrace  and  excrement,  upon  every 
tiling  that  could  be  disgustfld  to  the  human 
mind,  rather  than  deny  the  hxA,  and  put  him- 
MtfaponadrijuatifiaUioii.  Idkmy  wm  ne- 


f«r  incurred  fer  nodilBg.    W«  know 
what  was  said  formerly, 

"  Populus  mesibilat ;  at  mlhi  plaodo 
Ipse  domi,  simul  ac  iimnnuM  coniea^Jor 
In  area.** 

And  never  did  a  man  submit  to  inftoiy  fiir  any 
thinf  but  its  true  reward.  Money.  Money  h« 
received,  the  infamy  he  received  afcmg  widi 
it ;  he  was  glad  to  take  his  wife  widi  att  hsr 
goods ;  he  took  her  with  her  foil  portion ;  wiik 
every  species  of  infamy,  that  belooced  to  her; 
and  your  lordships  cannot  resist  the  opieioe, 
that  he  would  not  have  suflered  hieaaelf  lo  be 
disgraced  with  the  court  of  directors,  disgraced 
with  his  colleagues,  disgraced  with  the  werU, 
disgraced  upon  an  eternal  reoocd,  mlem  ks 
was  absolutely  guilty  of  the  (kidt,  that 
charged  upon  him. 

He  frequently  expreseea,  that  he  rsM 
himself  for  a  court  of  justice.  Doea  he,  ny 
k>rds  7  J  am  sorry,  that  Mr.  Haatinga  ihodld 
show,  that  he  always  mistakeB  his  sitoatioo  ; 
be  has  totally  mistaken  it :  he  was  a  aeiiaat 
bound  to  give  a  satii&ctory  aoooont  of  his  coo- 
duct  to  bis  masters ;  aod  faMtead  of  tlmt  he 
considers  himself  and  the  court  of  directoie  as 
litigant  parties,  them  as  the  accosers.  and  him- 
•elf  as  the  culprit.  What  would  year  lordsbips 
in  private  life  conceive  ofa  stenrd,  who  was 
accioed  of  embeszling  the  rente,  robbing  aad 
oppressing  the  tenants,  and  committing  athoo- 
aand  misdeeds  in  his  stewardship,  and  who,  n^ 
on  your  wishing  to  make  inquiry  into  his  con- 
duct, and  asking  an  explanation  of  it,  should 
answer,  I  will  give  no  reply :  you  may  intead 
to  prosecute  me,  and  convict  me,  as  a  cheat, 
and  therefore  I  wiH  not  give  you  any  aatisfto- 
tion;  what  wouM  you  thiidt  ofthat  ateward  9  Ton 
could  have  no  doubt,  that  such  a  steward  wu 
a  person  not  fit  to  be  a  steward,  nor  fit  to  live. 

Mr.  Hastings  reserves  himself  tbr  a  court 
of  justice ;  that  single  circumstance,  my  lonii, 
proves  that  he  was  guilty.  It  may  appear 
very  odd,  that  his  guilt  iriiookl  be  inferred  from 
bis  desire  of  trial  in  a  court,  in  which  he  ooold 
be  acquitted  or  condemned.  Bat  I  shall  prove 
to  you  from  that  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Hae- 
tings,  in  desiring  to  be  tried  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, convicts  himself  of  presumptXTo  guilt. 

When  Mr.  Hastings  went  to  Bengal  in  the 
year  177t,  he  had  a  direction  exactly  similar  to 
diis,  whidi  he  has  resisted  in  hia  own  caae ;  it 
was  to  inquire  into  grievaneea  and  abuaea.  In 
oonseqaence  oTthif  direction  be  propoees  a  plan 
hr  the  regulation  of  the  company's  aenrice,  and 
one  part  </that  phin  was  just  what  you  wocdd  as- 
pect from  him,  that  u,  the  power  ofdealroy&ig 
every  company^  I 
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libility  of  hia  bebg  bMrd  in  his  own  defeoot 
or  Ukinf  toy  one  step  to  justify  hiinsolf,  and 
of  diflinissing  him  at  his  own  discretion :  and 
the  reason  he  gives  for  it  is  this :  "  I  shall  for- 
bear to  comment  upon  the  above  propositions: 
if  just  and  proper,  their  utility  wUl  be  self>ap- 
parent;  one  clause  only  in  the  last  article  may 
require  some  explanation,  namely,  the  power 
proposed  for  the  govemour  of  recaUing  any  per- 
son from  bis  station  without  assigning  a  rea- 
son for  iL  In  the  charge  of  oppression"  (now 
here  you  will  6nd  the  reason,  why  Mr.  Has- 
tings wishes  to  appeal  to  a  court  of  justics, 
rather  than  U>  give  satisfaction  to  his  em- 
ployers) "  though  supported  by  the  cries  of  th« 
people, and  the  most  authentic  representations, 
it  is  yet  impossible  in  most  cases  to  obtain 
legal  proofs  of  it ;  and  unless  the  discretionary 
power,  which  I  have  recommended,  be  some- 
where lodged,  the  assurance  of  impunity  from 
any  formal  inquiry  will  baffle  every  order  of 
the  board,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fear  of 
the  consequence  will  restrain  every  man  with- 
in the  bounds  of  his  duty,  if  he  knows  himself 
liable  to  suffer  by  the  effects  of  a  single  con- 
troul.'*  You  see  Mr.  Hastings  himself  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  cries  of  oppression,  though 
extorted  from  a  whole  people  by  the  iron  hand 
of  severity :  that  these  cries  of  a  whole  people^ 
attended  even  with  authentic  documents,  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  mind  of  any  man,  may  ba 
totally  insuflicieat  to  convict  the  oppressor  in 
a  court ;  and  yet  to  that  court,  whose  compe- 
tence he  denies,  to  that  vsry  court  he  appeals, 
in  that  he  puts  his  trust,  and  upon  that  ground 
lie  refuses  to  perform  the  just  promise  he  had 
given  of  any  explanation  to  those  who  had 
employed  him. 

Now  I  put  this  lo  your  lordships ;  if  a  man 
is  of  opinion,  that  no  public  court  can  truly  and 
properiy  bring  him  lo  any  account  for  his  ooo- 
duct ;  that  the  forms  observable  in  courts  are 
totally  adverse  to  it ;  that  there  is  a  general 
incompetency  with  regard  to  such  a  court ;  and 
yet  shuns  a  tribunal  capable  and  competent, 
and  applies  to  that,  which  he  thinks  is  incapa- 
ble and  incompetent,  does  not  that  man  plainly 
show,  that  he  has  rejected  what  he  thinks  will 
|irnve  his  guih,  and  that  he  has  chosen  what  he 
thinks  will  be  utterly  insufficient  to  prove  it  ? 
And  if  this  be  the  case,  as  he  asserts  it  to  be, 
with  an  under  servant,  think  what  must  be  the 
case  of  the  upper  servant  of  all ;  for,  if  an  in- 
foriour  servant  is  not  to  be  brought  to  justice, 
what  must  be  the  situation  of  a  guvemour^ 
general  ?  It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that,  as 
ho  had  conceived,  that  a  court  of  justice  had 
Bot  suffieisoi  mstaa  10  hrioc  hit  crinct  to  UgM 


and  detection,  nor  sufficient  to  bring  htm  to 
proper  and  adequate  punishment,  therefore  he 
flew  to  a  court  of  justice,  not  as  a  place  to  de- 
cide upon  him,  but  as  a  sanctuary  to  secure 
his  guilt.  Most  of  your  lordships  have  travel- 
led abroad,  and  have  seen  in  the  unreformed 
coiutriM  of  Europe  churches  filled  with  per- 
sons, who  take  sanctuary  in  them.  You  do 
not  presume,  that  a  man  is  innocent  because 
he  is  in  a  sanctuary  ;  you  know,  that  so  far 
from  demonstrating  his  innocence  it  demoiH 
strates  his  guilt ;  uid,  in  this  case,  Mr.  Has- 
tings flies  not  to  a  court  for  trial,  but  as  a 
sanctuary  to  secure  him  from  it. 

Let  us  just  review  the  whole  of  his  con- 
duct; let  us  hear  how  Mr.  Hastings  has  pro- 
ceeded with  regard  to  this  whole  affiiir.  The 
court  of  jtistice  dropped;  the  prosecution  in 
Bengal  ended.  With  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  as 
chief  justice,  who  as  your  lordships  have  seen 
had  a  most  dose  and  honourable  oonnexioq 
with  the  governour-general  (all  the  circum- 
stances of  which  I  need  not  detail  to  you,  ae 
ii  must  be  fresh  in  your  lordships'  memory) 
be  had  not  much  to  fear  from  the  impartial- 
ity of  the  court.  He  might  be  sure  the  forma 
of  law  would  not  be  strained  to  do  him  mis- 
chief;  therefore  there  was  no  great  terrour  ia 
it ;  but  whatever  terrour  there  might  be  in  it 
was  overblown,  because  his  colleagues  refus- 
ed to  carry  him  into  it,  and  therefore  that  op- 
portunity of  defence  is  gone.  In  Europe  he 
was  afraid  of  making  any  defence,  but  the 
prosecution  here  was  also  soon  over ;  and  in 
the  House  of  Gommom  he  takes  this  ground 
of  justification  for  not  giving  any  ssplanip 
lion,  that  the  court  of  directors  had  received 
perfect  satisfaction  of  his  innocence  ;  and  he 
named  persons  of  great  and  eminent  charac- 
ter in  the  profession,  whose  names  certainly 
cannot  be  mentioned  without  highly  impos- 
ing upon  the  prejudices  and  weighing  down 
almost  the  reason  of  mankind.  He  quotes 
their  opinions  in  his  favour,  and  argues,  thai 
the  exculpation,  which  they  give,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  give  him,  shouki  excuse  him  froQ 
any  further  explanation. 

My  lords,  I  believe  I  need  not  say  to  great 
men  of  the  profession,  many  of  the  first  orna- 
ments of  which  I  see  before  me,  that  they  are 
yery  little  influenced  in  the  seat  of  jtidgment 
by  the  opinions  which  they  have  given  in  the 
chamber,  and  they  are  perfectly  in  the  right ; 
because  while  in  the  chamber  they  hear  but 
one  part  of  the  cause  *,  it  is  generally  brought 
before  them  m  a  very  partial  manner,  and 
Ihey  have  not  the  lights,  whiob  they  posewi^ 
when  they  tit  delibanUe^  down  upon  the  tri> 
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knml  to  emmine  into  it ;  and  for  this  reaton  nindi,  and  tound  jadgmMit,  that   I  an  not 

they  dischar^  their  minds  from  every  preju-  sure,  if  it  was  re$  inUgra^  1  would  not  kara 

dice,  that  may  have  arisen  from  a  foregone  rather  hesitated  myself  (who  am  now  here  mm 

partial  opinion,  and  come  uninfluenced  by  it  accuser)  what  judgment  to  give, 

as  to  a  new  cause.     This,  we  know,  is  the  It  does  happen,  that  there  are  very  singular 

glory  of  the  great  lawyers,  who  have  presided,  circumstances  in  this  business,  to  which  your 

and  do  preside,  in  the  tribunals  of  thb  coun-  lordships  will  advert ;  and  you  will  eooaider, 

Iry ;    but  we  know  at  the  same   lime,  that  what  weight  they  ought  to  have  opoo  your  lord- 

those  opinions  (which  they  in  their  own  mind  ahipe*  minds.     The  person,  who  is  now    the 

reject,  unless  supported   aAerwards  by  clear  solicitor  of  the  company,  is  a  very  respectable 

and  authentic  testimony)  do  weigh  upon  tho  man  in  the  profession — Mr.  Smith ;  he  was  at 

rest  of  mankind  at  least ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  time  also  the  company's  solicitor,  and  he 

to  separate  the  opinion  of  s  great  and  learn-  has  since  appeared  in  this  cause  as  Mr.  Ha^ 

•d  man  from  some  consideration  of  the  person,  tings's  solicitor.    Now  there  is  something  pai^ 

who  has  delivered  that  opinion.  ticular  in  a  man's  being  the  solicitor  to  a  party, 

Mr.  Hastings  being  conscious  of  this,  and  who  was  prosecuting  another,  and  continuing 

not  fearing  the  tribunal  abroad  for  the  reason  aAerwards  in  his  office,  and  becoming  the  soli- 

that  I  gave  you,  namely,  his  belief  that  it  was  cilor  to  the  party  prosecuted.     It  would  be 

not  very  adverse  to  him  ;  and  also  knowing  nearly  as  strange,  as  if  our  solicitor  were  to 

that  the  prosecution  there  was  dropped,  hsd  be  the  solicitor  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  this  pvH 

but  one  thing  left  for  his  consideration,  which  secution  and  trial  before  your  lordships.     It  is 

was,  how  be  should  conflict  with  the  tribunal  true,  that  we  cannot  make  out,  nor  do  we  at- 

■t  home  :  and,  as  the  prosecution  must  origi-  tempt  to  prove,  that  Mr.  Smith  was,  at  that 

nate  from  the  court  of  directors,  and  be  auiho-  time,  actually  Mr.  Hastings's  solicitor  :  all 

rized  by  some  great  law  opinions,  the  great  that  we  shall  attempt  to  make  out  is,  that  the 

point  with  him  was,  some  way  or  other  by  his  case  he  produced  was  just  such  a  case,  as  a 

party,  I  will  not  say  by  what  means  or  circum-  solicitor,  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  his 

lAances,  but  by  some  party  means,  to  secure  client,  and  not  anxious  fbr  the  prosecution, 

a  strong  interest  in  the  executive  part  of  the  would  have  made  out.    My  lords,  I  have  next 

India  house.    My  lords,  was  that  interest  used  to  remark,  that  the  opinion,  which  the  council 

properly  and  fairly?  I  will  not  say,  that  friend-  gave  in   this  case,  namely,  a  very  doubtful 

ship  and  partiality  imply  injustice ;  they  cer-  opinion,  accompanied  with  strong  censure  of 

tainly  do  not ;  but  they  do  not  imply  justice,  the  manner  in  which  the  case  was  statcKl,  was 

The  court  of  directors  took  up  this  affair  with  drawn  from  them  by  a  case,  in  whidi,  1  charge, 

great  warmth ;  they  committed  it  to  their  soli-  that  there  were  mtsrrpresentolion,  sitppressiea, 

dtor,  and  the  solicitor  would  naturally  (as  most  and  falsi/leation. 

solicitors  do)  draw  up  a  case  a  little  favour-  Now,  my  lords,  in  making  this  charge  I  am 
ably  for  the  persons  that  employed  him  ;  and  in  a  very  awkward  and  unpleasant  situation ; 
if  there  was  any  leaning,  which  upon  my  word  but  it  is  a  situation,  in  which,  with  all  the  di*> 
I  do  not  approve  in  the  management  of  any  agreeable  circumstances  attending  it,  I  muM 
eause  whatever,  yet  if  there  was  a  leaning,  it  proceed.  I  am,  in  this  businen,  obliged  to 
must  be  a  leaning  for  the  client.  name  many  men  :  I  do  not  name  them  wan- 
Now  the  council  did  not  give  a  decided  tonly,  but  from  the  absolute  necessity,  as 
opinion  against  the  prosecution,  but,  upon  the  your  lordships  will  see,  of  the  case.  I  do  not 
face  of  the  case,  they  expressed  great  doubts  mean  to  reflect  upon  this  gentleman ;  I  believa, 
upon  it ;  for  with  such  a  strange,  disorderly,  at  the  time  when  he  made  this  case,  and  es- 
imperfect,  and  ccmfused  case,  as  was  laid  be-  pecially  the  article,  which  I  state  as  a  fold' 
fore  them,  they  couk)  not  advise  a  prosecution:  Jleation,  he  must  have  trusted  to  some  of  the 
and,  in  my  opinion,  they  went  no  further  ;  and  servants  of  the  company,  who  were  but  yoaag 
indeed  upon  that  case,  that  went  before  them,  in  their  service  at  that  time.  There  was  a 
I,  who  am  authorized  by  the  Commons  to  pro-  very  great  errour  committed,  but  by  whom,  or 
secute,  do  admit,  that  a  great  doubt  might  lie  how,  your  lordships  in  the  course  of  this  in- 
upon  the  most  deciding  mind,  whether,  under  quiry  will  find.  What  I  diargs  first. is,  that 
the  circumstances  there  stated,  a  prosecution  the  case  was  improperly  stated ;  tdly,  that  it 
could  be  or  ought  to  be  pursued.  I  do  not  say,  was  partially  stated ;  and  that,  afterwards,  a 
which  way  my  mind  would  have  turned  upon  further  report  was  made  upon  reference  to  the 
that  Yery  imperfect  state  of  the  case;  but  I  still  same  officer  in  the  oommittea.  Now,  my  lords^ 
•How  BO  nmch  to  their  vsry  groat  ability,  great  of  tho  thrso  charfssi  whioh  I  havo  naido,  tha 
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tm>  fermer,  namely,  th«  mUreprwcntation, 
and  supprenion,  were  applicable  to  the  case ; 
bat  all  the  three,  misrepresentation,  suppres- 
sion, and  nUsification,  were  applicable  to  the 
report. 

This  I  say  in  vindication  of  the  opinions 
given,  and  (or  the  satisfaction  of  the  public, 
who  may  be  imposed  upon  by  them.  I  wish 
the  word  to  be  understood  :  when  I  say  impot' 
•dy  I  always  mean  by  it  the  weight  and  autho- 
rity carried  ;  a  meaning,  which  this  word  per- 
haps ha«  not  got  yet  thoroughly  in  the  Eoglirii 
language ;  but  in  a  neighbouring  language  im- 
poting  means,  that  it  weighs  upon  men's  minds 
with  a  sovereign  authority.  To  say,  that  the 
opinions  of  learned  men,  though  even  thus  ob- 
tained, may  not  have  weight  with  this  court,  or 
with  any  court,  is  a  kind  of  compliment  I  can- 
not pay  to  them  at  the  expense  of  that  common 
nature,  in  %vfaich  I  and  all  human  beings  are 
involved. 

He  states  in  the  case  the  covenants  and  the 
salary  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  his  emoluments, 
very  fairly.  I  do  not  object  to  any  part  of  that. 
He  then  proceeds  to  state  very  partially  the 
business,  upon  which  the  committee  of  circuit 
went,  and  without  opening  whose  conduct  we 
cannot  fully  bring  before  you  thia  charge  of 
bribery.  He  then  states,  «  That  an  inquiry 
having  been  made  by  the  present  supreme 
council  of  Bengal,  respecting  the  conduct  of 
the  members  of  the  last  administration,  several 
charges  have  been  made,  stating  moneys  very 
improperly  received  by  Mr.  Hastings  during 
the  time  of  the  late  administration ;  among 
these  is  one,  of  his  having  received  150,000 
rupees  of  Munny  Begum,  the  guardian  of  ihm 
■abob,  who  is  an  infant.** 

In  this  statement  of  the  ease  every  thing  ta 
put  out  of  its  true  place.  Mr.  Hastings  was 
not  charged  with  receiving  a  lack  and  an  half 
of  rupees  from  Munny  Begum,  the  goardiaa 
of  the  nabob,  for  she  was  not  then  hu  guardian ; 
but  he  was  irharged  with  receiving  a  lack  and 
an  half  of  rupees  for  removing  the  nabob's 
awn  mother,  who  was  his  natural  guardian, 
and  substituting  this  step-mother,  who  was  a 
prostitute,  in  her  place;  whereas  here  it  sup- 
poses he  found  her  a  guardian,  and  that  she  had 
made  him  a  present,  which  alters  the  whole 
nature  of  the  case.  The  case,  in  the  recital 
of  the  charge,  sets  out  with  what  every  one  d 
your  lordships  knows  now  not  to  be  the  truth 
of  the  (act,  nor  the  thing,  that  in  itself  implies 
the  criminality :  he  ought  to  have  stated  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  business.  The  aup- 
previons  in  the  recital  are  amaaing :  he  states 
in  inqairy  hnTing  bssa  nails  by  tts 


council  of  Bengal  respecting  the  conduct  of 
the  members  of  the  last  administration.  That 
inquiry  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  charge 
and  not  the  charge  brought  forward,  as  they 
would  have  it  believed,  in  consequence  of  this 
inquiry.  There  is  no  mention,  that  that  in- 
quiry had  been  expressly  ordered  by  the  court 
of  directors ;  but  it  is  stated,  as  though  it  was  a 
voluntary  inquiry.  Now  there  is  always  some- 
thing doubt(ul  in  voluntary  inquiries  with  re- 
gard to  the  people  concerned.  He  then  sup- 
poses upon  this  inquiry  that  to  be  the  charge, 
which  is  not  the  charge  at  all.  The  crime,  as 
I  have  stated,  consisted  of  two  distinct  parts, 
but  both  inferring  the  same  corruption:  ths 
first,  two  lacks  of  rupees  taken  expressly  fijr 
the  nomination  of  this  woman  to  this  place, 
and  the  other,  one  lack  and  an  half  of  rupees 
in  effect  for  the  same  purpose,  but  under  ths 
name  and  colour  of  an  entertainmenL  Ths 
drawer  of  the  case  finding,  that  in  the  ons 
case,  namely,  the  two  lacks  of  rupees,  the  evi- 
ence  was  more  weak,  but  that  no  justification 
could  be  set  up  ;  finding  in  the  other,  the  lack 
and  an  half  of  rupees,  the  proof  strong,  and 
not  to  be  resisted,  but  that  some  justification 
was  to  be  found  for  it,  lays  aside  the  charge 
of  the  two  lacks  totally  ;  and  the  evidence  be- 
longing to  it,  which  was  considered  as  rather 
weak,  is  applied  to  the  other  charge  of  a  lack 
and  an  half,  the  proof  of  which  upon  its  own 
evidence  was  irresistible. 

My  speech,  I  hope,  your  lordships  consider 
as  only  pointing  out  to  your  attention  thess 
particulars.  Your  lordships  will  see  it  exen^ 
plified  throughout  the  whole,  that  when  thers 
is  evidence  (for  some  evidence  is  brought)  that 
does  belong  to  the  lack  and  an  half,  it  is  en- 
tirely pasMd  by,  the  roost  material  circum- 
stances are  weakened,  the  whole  strength  and 
(brce  of  them  taken  away.  Every  one  knows 
kow  true  it  is  of  evidence,  jwiata  jwxmi : 
but  here  every  thing  is  broken  and  smashed 
to  pieces,  and  nothing  but  disorder  appears 
through  the  whole.  For  your  lordships  will 
observe,  that  the  proof,  that  belongs  to  ons 
thing,  is  put  as  belonging  to  aitother,  and  ths 
proof  of  the  other  brought  in  a  weak  and 
imperfect  manner  in  the  rear  of  the  (irst,  and 
with  every  kind  of  obeervation  to  rebut  and 
weaken  it ;  and  when  this  evidence  is  produc- 
ed, which  appears  inapplicable  almost  in  all 
the  parts,  in  many  doubtful,  eoofused,  and  peiw 
plexed,  and  in  some  even  contradictory,  which 
it  will  be,  when  the  evidence  to  one  thing  is 
brought  to  apply  and  bear  upon  another :  good 
hopee  were  entertained  in  consequenes,  that 
Ihat  sroyld  hsppsn,  wkicb  in  put  did  lM|ipWi 
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BanMly,  that  the  eoniiMl,  diatrmcted  and  con-     ed,  he  is  ■water  both  of  the  lawjerv,  tud  «tf 
fttt«d,  and  finding  no  satisfactioa  in  Uie  case,     the  mind  of  mankind. 

eouU  not  advise  a  prosecution.  My  lords,  I  have  here  attenpled  %o  po«i 

But  what  is  still  more  material  and  weighty,     oat  the  extreme  inoonsislencies  and  defects  of 
nany  partieulars  are  suppressed  in  this  case,     this  proceeding  ;  and  I  wish  your  lordships  to 

and  still  more  in  the  report ;  and  tummg  from  consider,  with  respect  to  these  proeeediagt  of 

the  case  to  the  proceedings  of  the  persons,  who  the  India  house  in  their  prosectHiem,  ibat  it  is 
are  supposed  to  have  the  management  of  the     in  the  power  of  some  of  their  officers  to  maim 

inquiry,  they  bring  forward,  as  an  appendix  to  statements  m  the  manner  that  I  hare  deaerib- 

this  case,  Mr.  Hastings's  own  invectives  and  ed,  then  to  obtain  the  names  of  great  lawyera, 

•barge  against  these  persons',  at  the  very  same  and  under  their  sanction  to  carry  tba  accuaad 

time  that  they  suppress  and  do  not  bring  for-  tbrou^  the  world  as  acqvitted. 
ward,  either  in  the  charge  or  upon  the  report.         These  are  the  material  circumstances^  which 

what  the  other  party  have  said  in  their  own  will  be  submitted  to  your  lordships'  sober  coin 

justification.     The  consequence  of  this  ma-  sideration  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry.     I 

■agement  was,  that  a  body  of  evidence,  which  have  now  stated  them  on  these  two  aecouaCs : 

would  have  made  this  case  the  clearest  ia  the  first,  to  rebut  the  reason,  which  Mr.  Hastings 

world,  and  which  I  hope  we  shall  make  to  ap-  has  assigned  for  not  giving  any  satisftetioa  to 

pear  so  to  your  lordships,  was  rendered  for  the  the  court  of  directors,  namely,  becaose  they 

most  part  inapplicable,  and  the  whole  puzzled  did  not  want  it,  having  dropped  a  prosecution 

and  confused :  I  say,  for  the  most  part,  for  upon  great  authorities  and  opinions :  and  nest 

some  parts  did  apply,  but  miserably  applied,  to  to  show  your  lordshipB,  how  a  business,  begun 

the  case.    From  their  own  slate  of  the  case  ia  bribery,  is  to  be  supported  only  by  frwidt 

they  would  have  it  inferred,  that  the  fault  was  deceit,  and  collusion  :  and  how  the  reeeiving 

■oC  in  their  way  of  representing  it,  but  in  the  of  bribes  by  a  govemour-general  of  Bengal 

infirmity,  confusion,  and  disorder  of  the  proofii  tends  to  taint  the  whole  service  Crom  bogioniaf 

themselves  ;  but  this,  I  tnist,  we  shall  satisfy  to  end,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
you  is  by  no  means  the  case.    I  rest,  however,        But  though  upon  the  partial  case,  that  wm 

upon  the  proof  of  partiality  in  this  business,  of  presented  to  them,  these  great  lawyers  did  not 

the  imposition  upon  the  council,  whether  de«  advise  a  prosecution  ;  and  though  even  upon 

signed  or  not,  and  of  the  bias  given  by  adding  a  full  representation  of  a  case,  a  wwyer  night 

an  appendix  with  Mr.  Hastings's  own  remarks  think  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  prooecolad, 

upon  the  case,  without  giving  the  reasons  of  the  yet  he  may  consider  him  to  be  the  vilest  man 

other  parties  for  their  conduct.    Now,  if  there  upon  earth.    We  know,  men  are  acquitted  in 

was  nothing  else  tlian  the  fallacious  recital,  the  great  tribimals,  in  which  several  lords  of 

and  afterwards  the  suppression,  I  believe  any  this  country  have  presided,  and  who,  perhaps, 

rational  and  sober  man  would  see  perfect,  good,  ought  not  to  have  been  brought  there,  and  pro- 

and  sufficient  ground  for  laying  aside  any  au-  secuted  before  them,  and  yet  about  w^mmm  de- 

thority,  that  can  bo  derived  from  the  opinions  Unquency  there  could  be  no  doubt.    But  though 

af  persons,  though  of  the  first  cliaracter :  (and,  we  have  here  sufficient  reason  to  justify  iho 

I  am  sure,  no  man  living  does  more  homage  to  great  lawyers,  whose  names  and  authorities  aro 

their  learning,  impartiality,  and  understanding,  produced,  yet  Mr.  Hastings  has  extended  that 

iian  I  do :)  first,  because  the  statement  of  the  authority  beyond  the  length  of  their  opinions, 

ease  has  thrown  the  whole  into  confusion ;  and  For  being  no  longer  under  the  terrour  of  tho 

ieoondly,  as  to  the  maiter,  added  as  an  appen-  law,  which,  he  said,  restrained  him  from  mak* 

dix,  which  gives  the  representation  of  the  de-  ing  his  defence,  he  was  then  bound  to  givo 

Uoquent,  and  omits  the  representation  of  his  that  satisfaction  to  his  masters  and  the  worid, 

prosecutors,  it  is  observed  very  properly  and  which  every  man  in  honour  is  bound  to  do, 

very  wisely  by  one  of  the  great  men,  before  when  a  grave  accusation  is  brought  against 

whom  this  evidence  was  laid,  that  "  The  evi-  him.     But  this  business  of  the  law  I  wish  to 

dence,  as  it  is  here  stated,  is  still  more  defec-  sleep  from  this  moment,  till  the  time  when  it 

five,  if  the  appendix  is  adopted  by  the  direc-  shall  come  before  you  ;  though  I  suspect,  and 

tors,  and  meant  to  make  a  part  of  the  case,  have  had  reason  (sitting  in  committsss  in  tho 

For  that  throws  discredit  upon  all  the  informa-  House  of  Commons)  to  believe,  that  there  was 

tion  so  collected."    Certainly  it  does  ;  for  if  in  the  India  house  a  bond  of  iniquity,  aomo- 

dia  delinquent  party,  who  is  to  be  prosecuted,  where  or  other,  which  was  able  to  impose  in 

bo  heard  with  his  own  repraBentati<Mi  of  the  the  first  instance  upon  tho  solieitor,  tho  gaik 

cuo,  and  that  of  his  proaecuton  bo  supprsM*  of  which  being  of  anochor  nntura  I  ahaO  alala 
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iMredW,  thtt  TOUT  lonMiipi  rnfty  be  able  to  d w* 
corer,  through  whose  meant,  and  whose  fraud, 
Mr.  Hastings  obtaiaed  these  opinions. 

If,  bowerer,  all  the  great  lawyers  had  beea 
unanimous  upon  that  occasion,  stiU  it  would 
have  been  necessary  for  Mr.  Hastings  to  say, 
I  cannot,  according  to  my  opinion,  be  brought 
to  give  an  account  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  I 
have  got  great  lawyers  to  declare,  that  upoa 
the  case  laid  before  them  they  cannot  advise 
a  prosecution  ;  but  now  is  the  time  for  me  to 
come  forward,  and  being  no  longer  in  fear, 
that  my  defence  may  be  turned  against  me,  I 
will  produce  my  defence  for  the  saiis&etion  of 
my  masters,  and  the  vindication  of  my  own 
character.  But  besides  this  doubtful  opinion, 
for  I  believe  your  lordships  will  find  it  no 
better  than  a  doubtful  opinion,  given  by  persons 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  honour,  and  given 
with  a  strong  censure  upon  the  state  of  the 
case,  there  were  also  some  great  lawyers,  men 
of  great  authority  in  the  kingdom,  who  gave  a 
full  and  decided  opinion,  that  a  praeecution 
ought  to  be  instituted  against  him;  but  the 
court  of  directors  decided  otherwise,  they 
overruled  those  opinions,  and  acted  upon  tfM 
opinions  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings.  When, 
therefore,  he  knew,  that  the  great  men  in  the 
law  were  divided  upon  the  propriety  of  a  pro- 
secution, but  that  the  directors  had  decided 
in  his  favour,  he  was  the  more  strongly 
bound  to  enter  into  a  justification  of  his  con* 
duct. 

But  there  was  another  great  reason,  which 
should  have  induced  him  to  do  this;  one  great 
lawyer,  known  to  many  of  your  lordships,  Mr. 
Sayer,  a  very  honest  intelligent  man,  who  had 
long  served  the  company,  and  well  knew  their 
affairs,  had  given  an  opinion  concerning  Mr. 
Hastings's  conduct  in  stopping  these  ptosecw- 
tions.  There  was  an  ab^ract  question  put  to 
Mr.  Sayer,  and  other  great  lawyers,  separate 
ed  from  many  of  the  circumstances  of  this 
business,  concerning  a  point,  which  incident- 
ally arose ;  and  this  was,  whether  Mr.  Hae- 
tings,  as  govemour-general,  had  a  power  so 
to  dissolve  the  council,  that  if  he  declared  it 
dissolved,  they  could  not  sit,  and  do  any  legal 
and  regular  act.  It  was  a  great  question  with 
the  lawyers  at  the  time,  and  there  was  a  dil^ 
frrence  of  opinion  on  it.  Mr.  Sayer  was  ono 
of  those  who  were  inclined  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  govemour-general  had  a  power  of  dissolv- 
ing the  council,  and  that  the  council  could  not 
le;;ally  sit  af^er  such  dinolution :  but  what 
was  his  remark  upon  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct  f 
and  you  mtist  suppose  his  remark  of  mere 
weight,  because,  npon  Ike  abstract  question, 


he  had  given  bia  opinion  in  &voir  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  judgment.  **  The  meeting  of  the 
council  depends  on  the  pleasure  of  the  go* 
vemour ;  aiid  I  think  the  duration  of  it  moat 
do  eo  too.  But  it  was  as  great  a  crime  to 
dissolve  the  council  upon  base  and  sinister 
motives,  aa  it  wouM  be  to  assume  the  power 
of  dissolving,  if  be  had  it  not.  I  believe,  he 
is  the  first  goveroour,  that  ever  dissolved  a 
council  inquiring  into  his  behaviour,  wlien  be 
was  innocent.  Before  be  could  summon  three 
councils,  and  dissolve  them,  he  had  time  fidlv 
to  consider  what  wodd  be  the  result  of  su^ 
conduct,  ta  eonvhtcB  every  6o(^,  beyond  a  dombi, 
<ifhu  esnscioMf  gutU." 

Mr.  Sayer,   then,  among   other  learned 
people  (and  if  he  bad  not  been  the  man  thai 
I  have  described,  yet  from  his  intimate  con* 
nezioo  with  the  company  his  opbion  must  be 
supposed  to  have  great  weight)  having  used 
expressions   as  strong  as  the  persons,  who 
have  ever  criminated  Mr.  Hastings  most  fijr 
the  worst  of  his  crimes,  have  ever  used  to 
qualify  and  describe  ibem,  and  having  ascribed 
his  conduct  to  base  and  sinister  motives,  he 
was  bound  upon  that  occasion  to  justify  that 
strong  conduct  allowed  to  be  legal,  and  charged 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  violent.    Mr.  i£m- 
tings  was  obliged  then  to  produce  something 
in  his  justification :  he  never  did.    Therefore, 
for  all  the  reasons  assigned  by  himself,  drawn 
from  the  circumstances  of  prosecution  and 
non-proeecution,  and  from  opinions  of  lawyen 
and  ooUeaguM ;  the  court  of  directors  at  thn 
same  time  censuring  his  conduct,  and  stron|^/ 
applauding  the  coiMiuct  of  thoee,  who  were 
adveraeto  hioa,  Mr.  Hastings  was,  I  say,fJroia 
those  accumulated  ciroumstanoes,  bound  to 
get  rid  of  the  infamy  of  a  conduct,  which 
could  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  base  and 
sinister  motives,  and  which  could  have  no 
effect  but  to  convince  men  of  bis  conscioes- 
ness  that  he  was  guilty.    From  all  these  cir« 
curastancee  I  infer,  UmU  no  man  coold  have 
endured  this  kiad  of  infamy,  and,  to  this  tiaia« 
have  given  no  explanation  of  his  conduct, 
unless  for  the  reason,  which  this   leafoed 
cnunsi'l  gives,  and  which  your  lordships,  and 
the  world  will  give,  namely,  his  conscious  guilt. 
Af\er  leaving  upon  your  minds  that  pre- 
■umption,  not  to  operate  without  proof,  but  ta 
operate  akwg  with  the  proof  (though,  I  takn 
it,  there  are  some  presumptions,  that  go  the  fill 
length  of  proof)  I  shall  not  prsas  it  to  thn 
length  to  which  I  think  it  would  go,  but  inn 
it  only  as  aiaxiliary,  assbting,  and  compurga- 
lery  of  all  the  other  evideocee,  that  fo  aloof 
wiihiL 
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Tbara  !■  another  circumtUnca,  wKich  mtnt  dreadful  extortioB,  tMidincf  to  bindw  Um  pa^ 

eoiM  before  your  lordships  in  thb  buiinen.  pie  who  gire  it,  not  ooljr  fronn  giTiiif  enter- 

IT  70a  find,  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  received  tainment,  but  fi^  having  bread  to  eat  then- 

the    two    lacks    of  rupees,    then    you    will  aehree.    Therefore,  if  any  such  entertainment 

find,  that  he  was  guilty,  without  colour  or  was  customary,  the  custom  was  perverted  by 

pretext  of  any  kind  whatever,  of  acting  in  the  abuse  of  its  being  ooatioued  for  three 

Tiolation  of  his  covenant,  of  acting  in  violap  nonths  togedier.     It  was  longer  than  Aha- 

tion  of  the  laws,  and  all  the  rules  of  honour  ■oerus's  feast.     There  is  a  feast  of  reason 

and  conscience.    If  you  find,  that  he  has  and  a  flow  of  soul ;  but  Mr.  Hastings's  feast 

taken  the  lack  and  an  half,  which  he  admits,  was  a  feast  of  avarice,  and  a  flow  of  money : 

but  which  he  justifies  under  the  pretence  of  Bo  wonder  he  was  unwilling  to  rise  from  such 

an  entertainment,  I  shall  beg  to  say  some-  a  table ;   he  continued  to  sit  at  that  table  for 

thing  to  your  lordships  concerning  that  justifi-  three  months, 
eation.  In  his  covenant  he  is  forbidden  expressly  to 

The  justification  set  up  is,  that  he  went  up  take  any  allowance  above  £.400,  and  forbid- 

from  Calcutu  to  Moorshedabad,  and  paid  a  dm  to  take  any  alk>wance  above  £.100  witk- 

Tisit  of  three  months,  and  that  there  an  allow-  out  the  knowledge,  consent,  and  approbaUon 

Ance  was  made  to  him  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  the  council  to  which  he  bekngs  : — now,  he 

a  day  in  lieu  of  an  entertainment.    Now,  my  takes  £.16,000,  not  only  without  the  consent 

lords,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  determine,  if  Uiere  of  the  council,  but  without  their  knowledge  ; 

was  sud)  a  custom,  whether  or  no  his  cove-  without  the  knowledge  of  any  other  husMn 

nant  justifies  his  conformity  with  it.  I  remem-  being:  it  was  kept  hid  in  the  dariceet  and 

ber  Lord  Coke,  talking  of  the  Brthan  law  in  most  secret  recesses  of  his  own  black  agents 

Ireland,  says,  it  is  no  law,  but  a  lewd  custom,  and  confidants,  and  those  of  Munoy  Begum. 

A  govemour  is  to  conform  himself  to  the  laws  Why  is  it  a  secret  ?  Hospitality,  generosi^, 

of  his  own  country,  to  the  stipulations  of  those  virtues  of  that  kind,  are  full  of  display :  there 

that  employ  them,  and  not  to  the  lewd  customs  ia  an  ostentation,  a  pomp  in  them ;  they  want 

of  any  other  country:  those  customs  are  more  to  be  shown  to  the  world,  not  concealed.    The 

honoured  in  tlte  breach  than  in  the  observance,  ooncealment  of  acts  of  charity  is  what  makes 

If  Mr.  Hastings  was  really  feasted  and  en-  them  acceptable   in  the  eyes  of  Him,  with 

tertained  with  the  magnificence  of  the  coun-  regard  to  whom  there  can  be  no  conceaknent : 

try,  if  there  was  an  entertainment  of  dancing  but  acts  of  corruption  are  kept  secret,  not  to 

girls  brought  out  to  amuse  him  in  his  leisure  keep  them  secret  from  the  eye  of  Him,  whom 

hours,  if  he  was  feasted  with  the  hooka  and  the  person,  that  observes  the  secrecy,  does  not 

every  other  luxury,  there  is  something  to  be  foar,  nor  perhaps   believe  in ;  but   to  keep 

■aid  for  him,  though  I  should  not  justify  a  go-  them  secret  from  the  eyM  of  mankind,  whose 

Temour-general    wasting  his   days    in    that  opinions  he  does  fear  in  the  immediate  ^ect 

manner.    But  in  fact  here  was  no  entertain-  of  them,  and  in  their  future   consequences, 

nent,  that  could  amount  to  such  a  sum  ;  and  Therefore,  he  had  but  one  reason  to  keep  this 

be  has  no  where  proved  the  existence  of  such  ao  dark  and  profound  a  secret,  till  it  was  drag- 

a  custom.  god   into  day  in  spite  of  him  ;  he  had  no 

But  if  such  a  custom  did  exist,  which  I  reason  to  keep  it  a  secret,  but  his  knowing 
Contend  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  it  was  a  proceeding  that  oouU  not  bear  the 
in  the  observance,  that  custom  is  capable  of  ItghL  Charity  is  the  only  virtue,  that  I  erer 
being  abused  to  the  grossest  extortion ;  and  heard  of,  that  derives  from  its  retirement  any 
diat  it  was  so  abused,  will  strike  your  lord-  part  of  its  lustre  ;  the  othera  require  to  be 
■hips'  minds  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  hardly  spread  abroad  in  the  face  of  day.  Such  can- 
need  detail  the  circumstances  of  it.  What !  dies  should  not  be  hid  under  a  bushel,  and, 
£.200  to  bo  given  to  a  roan  for  one  day's  en-  like  the  illuminations  which  men  li^t  up 
tortainmont  ?  If  there  is  an  end  of  it  there,  when  they  mean  to  express  great  joy  and 
it  ruins  nobody,  and  cannot  be  supposed,  to  a  great  magnificence  for  a  great  event,  their 
great  degree,  to  corrupt  any  body  ;  but,  when  very  splenidour  is  a  part  of  their  excellence, 
tlial  entertainment  is  renewed,  day  after  day.  We  upoq^our  feasts  light  up  this  whole  capital 
for  three  mootln,  it  is  no  longer  a  compliment  city  :  we  in  our  feasts  invite  all  the  world 
to  the  man,  but  a  great  pecuniary  advantage ;  to  partake  them.  Mr.  Hastings  feasts  in 
and,  00  the  other  hand,  to  the  person  giving  it,  the  dark ;  Mr.  Hastings  feasts  alone ;  Mr. 
a  grievous,  in  intolerable  burden.  It  then  Hastings  feasts  like  a  wild  beast ;  be  growk 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  moat  ■eriois  and  id  tho  ooniar  ovar  tha  dying  and  iIm  daad» 
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lik«  die  tifen  of  thmt  oountrj,  who  drag  their 
prey  into  the  jungle*.  Nobody  knows  of  it, 
till  he  is  brought  into  judgment  for  the  flodt 
he  has  destroyed.  His  is  the  entertainment 
of  Tantalus  ;  it  is  an  entertainment  firom 
which  the  sun  hid  his  light. 

But  was  it  an  entertainment  upon  a  Tisit  7 
Was  Mr.  Hastings  upon  a  risit  ?  No ;  he 
was  executing  a  commission  for  the  company 
in  a  Tillage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moor- 
shedabad,  and  by  no  means  upon  a  risit  to 
the  nabob.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  upon 
something,  that  might  be  more  properly  called 
a  wrilation :  he  came  as  a  heavy  calamity, 
like  a  famine  or  a  pestilence  on  a  country ;  he 
came  there  to  do  the  soTerest  act  in  the  world, 
as  he  himself  expresses,  to  take  the  bread- 
literally  the  bread,  from  about  a  thousand  of 
the  nobles  of  the  country,  and  to  reduce  them 
to  a  situation,  which  no  man  can  hear  of  with- 
out shuddering.  When  you  consider,  that, 
while  he  was  dius  entertained  himself,  he  was 
&mishing  fourteen  hundred  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  country,  you  will  not  con- 
ceive it  to  be  any  extenuation  of  his  crimes, 
that  he  was  there,  not  upon  a  visit,  but  upon 
a  duty  the  harshest,  that  coukl  be  executed, 
both  to  the  persons,  who  executed,  and  the 
people,  who  sufiered  from  it. 

It  u  mentioned  and  supposed  in  the  obser- 
vations upon  this  case,  though  no  circum- 
stances relative  to  the  person,  or  the  nature 
of  the  visit,  are  stated,  that  this  expense  was 
something,  which  he  might  have  charged  to 
the  company,  and  did  not.  It  is  first  sup- 
posed by  the  learned  counsel,  who  made  the 
observation,  that  it  was  a  public,  allowed, 
and  acknowledged  thing ;  then,  that  he  had 
not  charged  the  company  any  thing  Cor  it.  I 
have  looked  into  that  business:  in  the  first 
place,  I  see  no  such  custom ;  and  if  there  was 
such  a  custom,  there  was  the  most  abusive 
misemployment  of  it.  1  find  that  in  that  year 
tliere  was  paid  from  the  company's  cash  ao> 
count  to  the  govemour's  travelling  charges 
(and  he  had  no  other  journey  at  that  end  of 
the  year)  thirty  thousand  rupees,  which  is 
about  £SflOO\  and  when  we  consider  that  he 
was  in  the  receipt  of  near  £JSOfiO0,  besides 
the  nuxzers,  which  amount  to  several  thou- 
sand a  year,  and  that  he  is  aUowed  £JifiO0 
by  the  company  for  his  travelling  expenses ;— > 
is  it  right  to  charge  upon  the  miserable  peo- 
ple whom  he  was  defrauding  of  their  bread, 
^.16,000  for  his  entertainment? 

I  find,  that  there  are  also  other  great  turns 
relative  to  the  expenses  of  the  committee  of 
circoit,  which  he  was  upon.    How  mocb  of 


them  is  applicable  to  him,  I  kno^r  not.  I  My, 
that  the  allowance  of  £^fiO0  was  noUe  and 
liberal ;  for  it  is  not  above  a  day  or  two's 
journey  to  Moorshedabad,  and  by  his  taking 
his  road  by  Kissenagore,  he  could  not  be 
kmger.  He  had  a  salary  to  live  upon,  and  ha 
must  live  somewhere ;  and  he  was  actually 
paid  £SfiO0  for  travelling  charges  for  three 
months,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  £.11,000  a 
year — a  large,  an  abundant  sum. 

If  you  once  admit,  that  a  man  for  an  enters 
tainment  shall  take  sixteen  thousand  pounds, 
there  never  will  be  any  bribe,  any  corruption, 
that  may  not  be  justified ;  the  corrupt  man 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  a  visit,  and  then 
that  very  moment  he  may  receive  any  sunn 
tinder  the  name  of  this  entertainment ;  that 
moment  his  covenants  are  annulled,  his  bonds 
and  obligations  destroyed,  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment repealed,  and  it  is  no  longer  bribery  ; 
it  is  no  longer  corruption,  it  is  no  Iwger  pectH 
lation ;  it  is  nothing  but  thanks  for  obliging 
inquiries,  and  a  compliment  according  to  the 
mode  of  the  country,  by  which  he  makes  his 
fortune. 

What  hinders  him  from  renewing  that 
visit  ?  If  you  support  this  distincti<ni,  you 
will  teach  the  govemour-general,  instead  of 
attending  his  business  at  the  capital,  to  make 
journeys  through  the  country,  putting  every 
great  man  of  that  country  tuder  the  meet 
ruinous  contributions ;  and  as  this  custom  is 
in  no  manner  confined  to  the  govemour-gene- 
ral, but  extends,  as  it  must  upon  that  princi- 
ple, to  every  servant  of  the  company  in  any 
station  whatever,  thon,  if  each  of  them  were 
to  receive  an  entertainment,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  the  greatest  ravage  of  an  hostile 
army  oould  not  indeed  destroy  the  country 
more  entirely  than  the  company's  servants  by 
such  visits. 

Your  lordships  will  see,  that  there  are 
grounds  for  suspicion,  not  supported  with  the 
same  evidence,  but  with  evidence  of  great 
probability,  that  there  was  another  entertain- 
ment given  at  the  expense  of  another  lack  of 
rupees;  and  there  is  also  great  probability, 
that  Mr.  Hastings  received  two  lacks  of  rupees 
and  Mr.  Middleton  another  lack.  The  whole 
of  the  nabob's  revenues  would  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  these  two  men,  if  they  hsd  staid 
there  a  whole  year,  and  they  staid  three  months. 
Nothing  will  be  secured  from  the  company's 
servants,  so  long  as  they  can  find,  under  this 
name,  or  under  pretence  of  any  corrupt  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  a  vicious  excuse  for  this  cor- 
rupt practice.  The  excuse  is  worse  than  ths 
thing  itselC    I  leave  it  then  with  your  judg- 
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BMst  to  4«eUU,  wWher  you  will  or  not 
(if  ihta  joatificaHoa  comae  before  you)  esta* 
Miak  a  priocipte,  which  would  put  all  Bei^al 
in  a  worae  aituation  than  an  hoatile  army 
•ould  do,  and  ruin  all  the  oompany'a  aenranta 
by  Bending  thorn  from  their  duty  to  go  round 
robbing  the  whole  oountiy  under  the  name  of 
•nlertainmenta. 

My  lorda,  I  have  now  done  with  thii  firat 
part ;  namely,  the  preaumption  ariaing  from 
kia  refuaal  to  make  any  defence,  on  preteooe 
that  the  charge  brought  againat  him  might  bo 
referred  to  a  oourt  of  juatioe,  and  from  the 
non-performance  of  hie  |>romiae  to  give  aatia- 
fcetion  lohia  employera;  and  when  thatpre- 
lanoe  waa  removed,  atill  refusing  to  give  that 
mtif  (action,  though  suffering  as  he  did  under 
a  lead  <^  infamy  and  obloquy,  and  thou^ 
orged  to  give  it  by  persona  of  the  greateaC 
oharader.  I  have  ataled  this  to  your  lordshipe 
u  the  firongeat  preaumption  of  guilt,  and  that 
Ikia  preaimiption  ia  strengthened  by  the  very 
•Kcuae,  which  he  fabricated  for  a  part  of  hia 
hribea,  when  he  knew,  that  the  proof  of  them 
was  irresistible,  and  that  this  excuse  ia  a  high 
aggravation  of  hia  guilt ;  that  this  excuse  is 
not  supported  by  law,  that  it  is  not  supported 
by  reason,  that  it  does  not  atand  with  hia 
oovenant,  but  carriea  with  it  a  manifest  proof 
of  corruption ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  juatified 
by  any  principle,  cuatom,  or  usage  whatever. 
My  lords,  I  say  I  have  done  with  the  pre- 
mmption  arising  from  his  conduct  as  it  regard- 
ed the  fact  specifically  charged  against  him, 
and  with  respect  to  the  relation  he  stood  in 
to  the  court  of  directors,  and  from  the  attempt 
he  made  to  justify  that  conduct.    I  believe 
your  kxidahipa  will  think  both  one  and  the  other 
■trong  preaumptions  of  hia  criminality,  and  of 
hia  knowledge,  that  the  act  he  was  doing  was 
eriminaL 

I  have  another  fkct  to  lay  before  yotir  lord- 
rfiipa,  which  affords  a  further  presumption  of 
hia  guilt,  and  which  will  show  the  mischiev- 
ous consequences  of  it;  and,  I  trust,  your 
lordships  will  not  blame  me  for  going  a  little 
into  it.  Tour  lordships  know  we  charge,  that 
the  appointment  of  such  a  woman  as  Munny 
Begum  to  the  guardianship  of  the  nabob,  to 
the  superintendency  of  the  civil  justice  of 
die  ooimtry,  and  to  the  representation  of  the 
whole  government,  was  made  fur   no  other 

^rpoae,  than  that  through  thia  corrupt  woman 
-16,000  a  year,  the  whole  tattered  remaina 
(/  the  nabob'a  grandeur,  might  be  a  prey  to 
Mr.  Hastings  ;  it  could  be  for  no  other.  Now 
your  lordships  woakl  imagine,  that  after  this, 
knowing  he  waa  ab«ady  grievooaly  auapectad, 


be  wodd  have  abstained  fran  ghrioif  WPJ  fui*» 
tber  ground  for  auapicion  by  a  repetition  of  th« 
■ame  acta  through  the  aamo  persoQ ;  as  no 
other  reaaon  couki  be  furnished  for  aoch  mctm, 
done   directly  contrary  to  the  order  of  hia 
Buperiours,  but  that  he  waa  actuated  by  tho 
influeooe  of  bribery.    Tour  lordships  would 
imagine,  that  when  this  Munny  Begum  waa 
removed  upon  a  charge  of  corruption,  Mr. 
Hastings  would  have  left  her  quiet  in  tranquil 
obsctuity,  and  that  he  would  no  longer  havo 
attempted  to  elevate  her  intoa  situation,  which 
furnished  against  himself  so  much  diagrace 
tnd  obbquy,  and  concerning  which  be  atood 
eharged  with  a  direct  and  poeilivo  act  of  bri- 
bery.   Tour  kwdahipa  well  know,  that  upon 
the  deposition  of  that  great  nuigiatrate,  M^ 
homed  Reaa  Khiln,  thia  woman  waa  appoint- 
fd  to  aupply  his  place.    The  govemour^ene- 
ral  and  council  (the  majority  of  them  being 
(hen  Sir  John  Clavering,  Cokmel  Mooaoo, 
and  Mr.  Francis)  had  made  a  provisional  ar» 
rangement  for  the  time,  umil  they  shouki  bo 
authorised  to  fill  up  the  place  in  a  proper  nsan- 
ner.    Soon  after  there  came  from  Europe  a 
letter,  expressing  the  satisfaction  which  the 
oouK  of  directors  had  received  in  the  aoquitp' 
lal  of  Mahomed  Reza  KhAo,  expressing  a  r^ 
gard  for  his  character,  an  high  opinion  of  hia 
abilitiea,  and  a  great  disposition  to  make  him 
some  recompense  for  bis  extreme  aufiering; 
and  accordingly  they  ordered,  that  he  ahould 
be  again  employed.    Having  no  exact  ideas 
of  the  atate  c^  empk>ymenta  in  that  country, 
they  made  a  mistake  in  the  apecific  employ- 
ment, for  which  they  named  him ;  for  being  a 
Mahomedan,  and  the  head  of  the  Mabonae » 
dans  in  that  country,  he  was  named  to  an  ol^ 
ftce,  which  must  be  held  by  a  Greotoo.    But 
the  majority,  I  have  just  named,  who  never 
endeavoured  by  any  base  and  delusive  meana 
to  fly  from  their  duty,  or  not  to  execute  it  at 
all,  because  they  were  desired  to  exeoite  it 
in  a  way,  in  which  they  eould  not  execute  it, 
feUowed  the  spirit  of  the  order;  and  finding, 
that  Mahomed  Reza  KhAn,  before  his  im- 
prisonment and  trial,  had  been  in  poascaaioB 
of  another  employment,    they  followod    tho 
apirit  of  the  instrtictiona  of  the  directora,  aad 
replaced  him  in  that  employment;  by  which 
meana  there  waa  an  end  put  to  the  govemmeBt 
of  Munny  Begum ;  the  oountry  revelled  lo  its 
natural  atate,  and  men  of  the  firat  rank  in  tho 
country  %rere  placed  in  the  firat  aitoiationa  m 
it.    The  aeat  of  judicature  waa  filled  with 
wisdom,  gravity,  and  learning,  and  Mimny  Be- 
gum simk  into  that  aituation,  into  whidi  a 
whohad  boMi  aagaflod  in  1 
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that  iha  Yiad  been  engaged  hi,  mitoralty  woald  her,  not  oat  of  that  part  of  the  naboh't  aUo«i«- 
■ink  at  her  time  of  li^.  Mr.  Hastiiif^  re«  mnce,  which  was  to  aupport  the  toraglio,  bat 
■isted  this  appointment.  He  trilled  with  the  out  of  the  allowance  of  thia  Tory  magittrate* 
company's  orders  on  account  of  the  lettor  of  jost  as  if  such  a  thing  had  been  done  here  out 
them,  wnd  endeavoured  to  disobey  the  spirit  of  the  salary  of  a  lord  chancellour  or  a  lofd 
of  them.  However  the  majority  overbore  chief  justice  ;•— out  of  the  two  lacks  and  an 
htm ;  they  put  Mahomed  Reza  Khikn  into  half  of  rupees,  that  is,  about  twenty-four  or 
his  former  situation,  and  as  a  proof  and  s^  twenty-6ve  thousand  pounds  a  year,  he  order- 
to  the  honour  and  virtue  of  their  character,  ed  an  aHowsnce  to  be  made  to  Muoov  Begum 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  suspicion,  that  of  72,000  rupees  per  annum,  or  «.7,SQ0  a 
they  had  any  corrupt  motive  for  this  conduct,  year ; — for  tho  nabob's  own  mother,  whom  h» 
They  were  odious  to  many  of  the  India  house  thrust  as  usual  into  a  subordinate  situation,  h« 
here  ;  they  were  odious  to  that  corrupt  inflo*  made  an  allowance  of  iC.S,O0O; — tolheSudder- 
ence,  which  had  begun  and  was  going  on  to  ul-Huk  KhAn,  which  is,  translated  into  £nf- 
ruin  India.  But  in  the  face  of  all  this  odium,  lish,  the  lord  chief  justice,  he  allowed  the  saoM 
they  gave  the  appointment  to  Mahomed  Ream  sum,  that  he  did  to  the  dancing  girl,  (whiok 
Khiln,  because  the  act  contained  in  itself  iti  was  very  liberal  in  him,  and  I  am  rallier  ast»> 
own  justification.  Mr.  Hastings  made  a  vk>-  nished  to  find  it)  namely,  £JJbOO  a  year, 
lent  protest  against  it,  and  resisted  it  to  th«  And,  who  do  you  think  was  the  next  pubUe 
best  of  his  power,  always  in  favour  of  Munny  oflScer  he  appointed  7  It  was  the  rajah  Goer- 
Begum,  as  your  lordships  will  see.  Mr.  Hae-  dass,  the  son  of  Nundcomar,  and  whose  te»- 
tingi  sent  this  protest  to  the  directors ;  but  the  tiroony  he  has  attempted  both  before  and  sinw 
directors,  as  soon  as  the  case  came  before  theaa^  this  occasion  to  weaken.  To  him,  however* 
acknowledged  their  errour,  and  praised  the  he  gave  an  employment  of  £.6,000  a  year,  as 
majority  of  the  council.  Sir  John  Clavering,  if  to  make  through  the  son  some  compens^- 
Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis,  for  the  tion  to  the  manes  of  the  father.  And  in  thia 
wise  and  honourable  part  they  had  taken  upon  manner,  he  distributes  with  a  wiU  and  liberal 
the  occasion,  by  obeying  the  spirit  and  not  profusion,  between  magistrates  and  dancing 
the  letter ;  commended  the  act  they  had  done ;  girls,  the  whole  spoil  of  Mahomed  ReaaKhAq, 
confirmed  Mahomed  Rexa  Khin  in  his  place ;  notwithstanding  the  company's  direct  and  po> 
and  to  prevent  that  rreat  n«an  Grom  being  any  sitive  assurance  given  to  him.  Every  thing 
longer  the  sport  of  fortune,  any  k>nger  the  play  was  done  at  the  same  time,  to  put,  as  it  wtf 
of  avarice,  between  corrupt  govemours  and  before,  into  the  hands  of  this  dancing  girl,  th« 
danc'mg  girls,  they  gave  him  the  pledged  faith  miserable  nabob's  whole  family;  and  that  tha 
of  the  company,  that  he  should  remain  in  that  fund  for  corruptioo  might  be  large  enoughf  h» 
office  as  kmg  as  bis  conduct  deserved  their  pro-  did  not  take  the  money  for  this  dancing  gid 
tection ;  it  was  a  good  and  an  honourable  tenure,  out  of  the  nabob's  separate  revenue,  of  whiob 

My  lords,  soon  afterwards  there  happened  he  and  the  dancing  girl  had  the  private  dispoadk 

two  lamentable  deaths,  first  of  Colonel  Moo-  between  them.    Now,  upon  what  pretenoe  di4 

■on,  afterwards  of  General  Clavering.    Thus  he  do  all  this  7    The  nabob  bad  represented  la 

Mr.  Hastings  was  set  loose ;   there  was  aa  Mr.  Hastings,  that  ho  was  now  of  age ;  thai 

inspection  and  a  watch  upon  his  conduct,  and  he  was  an  independent  sovereign  prince ;  thai 

DO  more.    He  was  then  just  in  the  same  situa-  being  independent  and  soverei^  ia  his  lituar 

tion,  in  which  he  had  stood  b  177Z.    What  tiou,  and  being  of  full  age,  he  had  a  ridhi 

does  he  do  7    Even  just  what  be  did  in  1771.  to  manage  his  own  coacerm  bioNalf ;  airf^ 

He  deposes  Mahomed  Rexa  KhAn,  notwith-  therefore,  be  desired  to  be  admitted  to  iImH 

■tandin|{  the  company's  orders ;  notwithstand-  manageroent:  aad  indeed,  ny  kmla,  nilind 

ing  their  pledged  faith ;  he  turns  him  out,  and  bly,  and  supposing  him  to  have  been  th«  iada^ 

makes  a  dintribution  of  two  ku:ks  and  an  half  pendent  prinoe,  and  that  tha  eompaof  ha4 

of  rupees,  the  salary  of  that  great  magialrala,  no  authority,  or  had  nevar   eoMwised  a^ 

in  the  manner  I  will  now  show  your  lordships,  authority  over  him  through  Mr.  ff^'-yi 

He  made  an  arrangement  ooasisting  of  thraa  thera  might  be  a  good  deal  aaid  in  &voik  af 

mam  parts;  the  first  was  with  regard  to  tha  this  requeai.    But  what  was ths  laal  aiata sf 

women,  the  next  with  rsgard  to  the  nmgistracy,  the  case?    Tbs  nabob  was  a  puppal  ia  Um 

the  last  with  regard  to  the  oflksni  of  slaUoC  baadaofMr.  Hastings  and  Mmwy  E 

the  househokL  and  yoa  wiU  find  upoo  producing  tha 

The  firat   persoa,  that  oocun^  to  Mr.  apoadsaos,  that  ha  nsifiMiii,  thai 

Baatiagi,  was  Mumiy  Bsgona,  and  hs  gava  tha  idtiMtts  ol^  and  and  of  liui 
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I  think,  thifl  oomipQndeQM,  wherein  a  ion  hnd  prefaiM  opoa  hhn  in  nn  BMtaral  wmi 
k  made  to  petition,  in  his  own  name,  for  the  proper  a  request.     He  eaya,  <*  Knowhif  it 
elevation  of  a  dancing  g iri,  his  step-moiher,  for  my  interest  and  advantage,  that  the  ad- 
above  himself  and  every  bodj  else,  will  appear  ministration  of  the  affairs  of   the   nizamnt 
to  your  lordships  such  a  curiosity  as,  I  believe,  should  be  restored  to  her  highness  the  Munny 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  state  correspondence  of  Begum,  I  have  already  troubled  you  with  my 
the  whole  world.    The  nabob  begins  thus."^  request  that,  regarding  my  situation  with  an 
**  The  excellency  of  that  policy,  by  which  her  eye  of  favour,  you  will  approve  of  this  asea- 
highness  the  begum  (meaning  Munny  Beguro,)  sure.    I  am  credibly  informed,  that  soote  one 
(may  her  shadow  be  far  extended)  formerly  du-  of  my  enemies,  Cnun  selfish  views,  has,  tar 
ring  the  time  of  her  administration,  transacted  the  purpose  of  oversetting  this  measure,  wril- 
the  affairs  of  the  nizamut  in  the  very  best  and  ten  you,  that  the  said  begum  procored  froai 
most  advantageous  manner,  was,  by  means  of  me  by  artifice  the  letter  1  wrote  joa  on  this 
the  delusions  of  enemies,  disguised  under  the  subject.    This  causes  roe  the  greatest  asto- 
appearance  of  friends,  hidden  from  me.    Hav-  nishmenU   Please  to  consider,  that  artifice  and 
ing  lately  seriously  reflected  on  my  own  aflfairs,  delusion  are  confined  to  cheats  and  impostofs, 
I  am  convinced,  that  it  was  the  effect  of  ma-  and  can  never  proceed  from  a  person  of  such 
temal  affectitMi,  was  highly  proper,  and  for  my  exalted  rank,  who  is  the  head  and  patron  of 
interest;  and  that  except  the  said  begum  is  all  the  family  of  the  deceased  nabobs  my  fiuker ; 
again  invested  with  the  adminuiraiion,  the  and  that  to  be  deluded,  being  a  proof  of  weak- 
regulation  and  prosperity  of  this  family,  which  ness  and  folly,  can  have  no  relation  tome,  ez- 
is  in  fact  her  own,  cannot  be  effected.    For  cept  the  inventor  of  this  report  considers  ma 
this  cause,  from  the  time  of  her  suspension  as  void  of  understanding,  and  has  represented 
until  now,  I  have  passed  my  time,  and  do  so  me  to  the  gentlemen  as  a  blockhead  and  an 
•till,  in  great  trouUe  and  uneasiness.    As  all  idiot    God  knows  how  harshly  sudi  ezpres- 
afTairs,  wnd  particularly  the  happiness  and  pros-  sions  a()pear  to  me  ;  but  as  the  truth  or  (abe- 
perity  of  thu  family,  depend  on  your  pleasure,  hood  has  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained,  I  have 
I  now  trouble  you,  in  hopes,  that  you  likewise,  therefore  suspended  my  demand  of  M.tis&c- 
concurring  in  this  point,  will  be  so  kind  as  to  tion.    Should  it  be  true,  be  so   kind  as  to 
write  in  fit  and  proper  terms  to  her  highness  inform  me  of  it,  that  tbe  person  may  be  naade 
the  begum,  that  she  will  alwajrs,  as  formerly,  to  answer  for  it.**    My  k)rds,  here  is  a  very 
ampk)y  her  authority  in  the  administration  of  proper  demand  ;  the  nabob  is  astonished  at 
the  nizamut  and  the  affairs  of  this  family."  the  suspicion,  that  such  a  woman  as  Munny 

This  letter,  my  lords,  was  received  upon  Begum,  whose  trade  in  youth  hsd  been  dehi- 

the  89d  of  August ;  and  your  lordships  may  sion,  should  be  capable  of  deluding  any  body, 

observe  two  things  in  it ;  first,  that  some  way  Astonishing  it  certainly  was,  that  a  woman, 

or  otlier  this  nabob  had  been  (as  the  fact  was)  who  had  been  a  deluder  in  youth,  should  be 

made  to  express  his  desire  of  being  released  suspected  to  be  the  same   in  old  a^ ;  and 

from  his  subjection  to  the  Munny  Begum ;  that  he,  a  young  man,  shoukl  be  subject  to 

but  that  now  he  had  got  new  lights,  all  the  her  artifices  ; — "  they  must  suspect  me  to  be 

mists  are  gone ;  and  he  now  finds,  that  Mun-  a  great  blockhead,"  he  says,  "  if  a  man  oC 

By  Begum  is  not  only  the  fittest  perscHi  to  my  rank  is  to  be  deluded.'*    There  he  forgot, 

fovem  him,  but  the  whole  country.     This  that  it  is  the  unhappy  privilege  of  great  men  to 

young  man,  whose  incapacity  is  stated,  and  becheated,  to  be  deluded,  mud)  more  than  other 

never  denied  by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  by  Lord  persons :  but  he  thought  it  so  impossible,  in 

Comwallis,  and  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  case  of  Munny  Begum,  that  he  says,  **  pro- 

who  know  him,  begins  to  be  charmed  with  duceme  the  traitor,  that  could  suppose  it  po»- 

the  excellency  of  the  policy  of  Mimny  Begum,  sible  for  me  to  be  deluded,  when  I  call  lor 

Bueh  is  his  violent  impatience,  such  the  im-  this  woman  as  the  govemour  of  the  country, 

possibility  of  his  existing  an  hour  but  under  I  demand  satisfaction."      I  rather  wonder, 

the  government  of  Munny  Begum,  that  he  that  Mr.   Hastings  did  not  inform  hkn  who 

writes  again  on  the  tSth  of  August,  (he  had  it  was,  that  had  reported  so  gross  and  impr»> 

really  the  impatience  of  a  bver)  and  within  bable  a  tale,  and  deliver  him  iqi  to  the  ftiry  of 

five  days  afierwardi  writes  again,  so  impatient,  the  nabob. 

so  anxioos  and  jealous  is  this  young  man  to         Mr.  Hastings  is  absohiielt  besisfed  bj 

be  put  under  the  government  of  an  oU  dancing  him  ;  for  ho  receives  aootiMr  letter  upon  thin 

woman.     He  is  afiraid  lest  Mr.  Hastings  9d  of  September.    Here  are  four  letters  (bl- 

ihouU  imagine,  that  ■oma  sinister  influenoa  lowing  one  another  quick  aa  poat 
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with  homi  ■oondtng  btSbn  them.  Oh,  I  di«, 
I  perish,  I  sink,  if  M unny  Beg^um  is  not  put 
into  th«  government  of  the  country.  *'  I, 
therefore,  detire  to  have  her  put  into  the  go- 
Temuenl  of  the  country ;  and  that  you  will  not 
keep  me  k)0|6r  in  thii  painful  suspense,  but  will 
be  kindly  pleased  to  write  immediately  to  the 
Munny  Begum,  that  she  take  on  herself  the 
admini^aiioo  of  the  affairs  of  the  nizamut, 
which  is  in  fact,  her  own  family,  without  the 
interferenco  of  any  other  person  wbaterer; 
by  this  you  will  give  me  complete  satisfac* 
tion."  Here  is  a  correspondence  more  like 
an  amorous  than  a  state  correspondence. 
What  is  this  man  so  eager  about,  what  ia 
such  a  rage  about,  that  he  cannot  endure  tha 
smallest  delay  of  the  post  with  common  p»> 
tience— why,  lest  this  okl  woman  (who  is  not 
his  roothm',  and  with  whom  he  had  no  other 
tie  of  blood)  should  not  be  made  mistress  of 
himself  and  the  whole  country  !  However,  in  a 
very  few  roonihs  afVerwards  he  himself  is  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  government; 
and  you  may  easily  judge  by  the  preceding  let- 
ters, who  was  to  govern .  It  would  be  an  affront 
to  your  kudships'  judgment,  to  attempt  to 
prove,  who  was  to  govern,  after  he  had  desir- 
ed to  put  the  whole  government  of  affairs  into 
the  hands  of  Munny  Begum.  Now  Munny 
Begum  having  obcained  this  salary,  and  being 
invested  with  this  authority,  and  made  in  ef- 
fect the  total  and  entire  govemour  of  the 
country,  as  1  have  proved  by  the  nabob's  let- 
ters ;  let  us  see  the  consequences  of  it ;  and« 
then,  I  desire  to  know,  whether  your  lordships 
can  believe,  that  in  all  this  haste,  which,  in 
&ct,  is  Mr.  Hastings's  haste  and  impatience ; 
(for  we  shall  prove,  that  the  nabob  never 
did  or  ooukl  take  a  step  but  by  his  imme- 
diate orders  and  directions ;)  whether  your 
lordships  can  believe,  that  Mr.  Hastings 
wouU  incur  all  the  odium  attending  su^ 
transactions,  unless  he  bad  some  conxq;>t  con- 
sideration. 

My  lords,  very  soon  aAer  these  appoint* 
menis  were  made,  consisting  of  Munny  Be- 
gum at  the  head  of  the  affairs,  the  lord  chief 
justice  under  her,  and  under  her  direction, 
and  rsjah  Goordass  as  steward  of  the  house- 
hold ;  the  first  thing  we  hear  is,  just  what  your 
lordships  expect  to  hear  upon  such  a  case, 
that  this  unforHuate  chief  justice,  who  was  a 
man  undoubtedly  of  but  a  poor,  k>w  disposi- 
tion, but  I  believe  a  perfectly  honest,  pei^ 
foctly  well  intentiooed  man,  found  it  absolutely 
impossible  for  him  to  execute  his  office  under 
the  direction  of  Munny  Begum ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, in  Iba  nooth  of  September  foUowing , 


bo  Bonds  a  complaint  to  Mr.  Hastings 
**  That  certain  bad  men  had  gained  an  ao- 
cend«icy  over  the  nabob's  temper,  by  whoso 
instigation  he  acts."  After  complsining  of  tho 
sligfits  he  receives  from  the  nabob,  he  adds, 
**  thus  they  cause  the  nabob  to  treat  roe,  somo- 
times  with  indignity,  at  others  with  kindness, 
juM  as  they  think  proper  to  advise  him:  th^ir 
view  is,  that  by  compelling  me  to  displeasuro 
at  such  tinworthy  treatment,  they  snay  forco 
me  either  to  relinquish  ray  station,  or  to  join 
with  them,  and  act  by  their  advice,  and 
appoint  creatures  of  their  recommendation  to 
the  different  offices,  from  which  they  might 
.  draw  pro6t  to  themselves.*'  This  u  followed 
by  another  letter,  in  which  ho  shows  who 
those  corrupt  men  were,  that  liad  gained  tho 
ascendency  over  the  nabob's  temper  namely, 
tlie  eunuchs  of  Munny  Begum ;  coo  of  tbea 
her  direct  instnment  in  bribery  with  Mr- 
Hastings.  What  you  would  expect  from  such 
a  state  of  things  accordingly  happened.  Every 
thing  in  the  course  of  justice  was  confounded  $ 
all  official  responsibility  destroyed ;  and  do* 
thing  but  a  scene  of  forgery,  peculation,  and 
Imavery  of  every  kind  and  description  pro* 
▼ailed  through  the  country,  and  totally  dis- 
turbed all  onler  and  justice  in  it.  He  says, 
'*  The  begum's  ministers,  before  my  arrival, 
with  the  advice  of  their  counselk>rs,  caused 
the  nabob  to  sign  a  receipt,  in  consequenoo 
of  which  they  received  at  two  different  tiroso 
near  60,000  rupees,  in  the  name  of  the  officers 
of  the  adawlet,  foujdarry,  he  from  tho  com- 
pany's circar ;  and  having  drawn  up  an  ao- 
count  current  in  the  manner  they  wished,  thmr 
got  the  nabob  to  sign  it,  and  then  sent  it  to  mo.** 
In  the  same  letter  he  asserts,  **  that  these  peo- 
ple have  the  nabob  entirely  in  their  power." 

My  lords,  you  see  here  Mr.  Hastings  ena- 
bling the  corrupt  etmudn  of  this  wicked  okl 
vroman  to  draw  upon  the  company's  treasurj 
at  their  pleasure,  under  forged  papers  of  tfaio 
nabob,  for  just  such  moneys  as  they  please, 
under  the  name  and  pretence  of  giving  it  to 
tho  officers  of  justice,  but  which  they  distriboto 
among  themselves  as  they  think  fit.  This 
complaint  was  soon  followed  by  another,  and 
they  furnish,  first,  tho  strongest  presumptivo 
proof  of  the  corrupt  motives  of  Mr.  Hattings: 
and  secondly,  they  show  tho  horriblo  inio- 
chievous  effects  of  his  eondnct  upon  tho 
country. 

In  oooooqoenco  of  the  first  oomplaint,  Mr. 
Hastings  directs  this  independent  nabob  no| 
to  ooncom  himself  any  longer  with  the  foni- 
darry.  The  nabob,  wIm  had  before  dedarsd, 
that  tho  soperimoadoaoo  of  aU  tbo  oOoit 
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to  hiM,  ni  wtt  to  be  wiflutod  by 
liinaeir,  or  oadw  bu  ordan,  iMCuiUy  obeys 
Mr.  HMliofi,  and  decUros,  be  will  not  intor- 
fef«  in  the  biMineeeoftbe  courts  Miy  more.  Your 
kirdthipe  will  obeenre  further,  that  the  com- 
pkint  is  not  againet  the  nabob,  but  afainet 
the  creaUiree  and  (he  menial  eerrants  of  Monny 
Begum,  and  yet  it  it  the  nabob  he  forbade  to 
toteriere  in  ihia  bueinoM;  of  the  othert  he 
takes  no  notice ;  and  this  is  a  strong  proof  of 
the  corrupt  dealings  of  Mr.  Hastings  with 
this  woman.  When  the  whole  country  was 
fallen  into  oonliision  under  the  administration 
of  this  woman,  and  under  h«r  corrupt  ministers, 
■Ml  base-bom  and  maipUtyd  m  the  basest 
•fiees  (ths  men  of  the  household  train  of  the 
women  of  rank  in  that  country  are  of  that 
dseci  iptiow)  he  writes  to  the  nabob  again,  and 
hissself  oonfessM  the  mischiefs,  that  had 
•risen  from  his  corrupt  arrangements. 

<*  At  your  eaoellency's  request,  I  sent  Sud- 
dsr-uWHuk  Khkn  to  take  on  him  the  adssinis- 
■tratioB  of  the  afiairs  of  the  adawlet  and 
pboiisdsrry,  and  hoped  by  that  means  notooly 
to  havo  given  satisfaction  to  your  excellency ; 
bat  that  through  his  abilitiss  and  experience 
those  affairs  woukl  have  been  conducted  in 
•neb  manner  as  to  have  secured  the  peace  of 
Ibo  country,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people ; 
and  it  is  with  the  greatest  ooocem  I  learn, 
tiMt  this  owasure  is  so  far  from  being  attended 
with  the  expected  advantages,  that  the  affairs 
both  of  ths  phousdarry  and  adiawlet  are  in  the 
greatest  confusion  imaginable,  and  daily  rob- 
beries and  murders  are  perpetrated  throughout 
the  country.  This  is  evidently  owing  to  the 
irant  of  a  proper  authority  in  the  person  ap> 
pointed  to  superintend  them.  I  therefore 
addressed  your  excellency  on  the  imporUnco 
•nd  delicacy  of  (he  affairs  in  question,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  lodging  full  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  person  chosen  to  administer  them.  In 
reply  to  which  your  excellency  expressed  senti* 
meats  coincident  with  mine.  No(withstand« 
Ing  which,  your  dependan(s  and  people, 
actuated  by  selfish  and  avarickius  views,  have 
by  their  interference  so  impeded  the  business, 
as  to  throw  tlie  whole  country  into  a  state  of 
confusion,  from  which  nothing  can  retrieve  it 
but  an  unlimited  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  superintendent.  I  therefore  request,  that 
your  excellency  will  give  the  strictest  injuoo* 
tions  to  all  your  dependants  not  to  interfbre  ia 
any  manner  with  any  matter  relative  to  the 
alfaira  of  the  adawlet  and  phousdarry ;  and  that 
yaa  will  yourself  relinquish  all  inleriereneo 
tberobi,  and  leave  then  entirely  to  the  manage- 
oTfloddsfwal-Huk KhAo.    ThiiiaabM- 
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brtely  necessary  to 
elate  of  tranquillity.'' 

My  lords,  what  evidence 
to  your  lordships  of  the  coneequencee  of  Mr, 
Hastings's  corrupt  measuree  ?---his  own.    Be 
here  gives  you  the  state,  into  which  the  coa»> 
try  was  thrown  by  the  criminal  interference  sf 
the  wicked  woman,  whom  he 
in  power,  totaHy  superseding  the  regolar 
cial  authority  of  the  country, 
every  thing  into  confusion.    As  usual  Ibsre  is 
such  irregularity  in  his  conduct,  and  his  rrasie 
are  so  multiplieid,  that  all  the  contrivaaose  of 
ingenuity  are  unable  to  cover  them :  now  sad 
then  he  comes  and  betrays  hisaself ;  and  hsn 
he  confesses  to  you  his  own  weakness,  aad  tks 
sffectsofhisowncorroptioa;-— hehad  appoia^ 
ad  Mumiy  Begum  to  this  office  of  power,  bs 
dare  not  say  a  word  to  her  upon  her  abase  ef 
it,  but  he  lays  the  whole  npen  the  nabsk 
When  the  chief  justice  cos^ilaiiis,  that  thsss 
crimes  were  the  consequence  of  Monay  B^ 
gom*s  interference,  and  were  comoutted  kf 
her  creatures ;  why  did  he  not  say  to  the  aabeb| 
the  begum  must  not  interfere;  the  beeian's 
eunucbi  must  not  interfere  ?    He  dared  not; 
because  that  vroroan  had  concealed  all  ike 
bribes  but  one  from  public  notice  to 
him ;  she  and  Yatibar-Ali-Kh&n,  her  ma 
who  had  the  principal  share  in  this 
of  justice,  and  perversion  of  all  the  principal 
functions  of  government,  had  it  ia  their  power 
to   discover  the  whole.    Mr.  Hastings  was 
obliged,  in  consequence  of  that  cone 
to  iiipport  her  and  to  support  him. 
evil  principle  was  at  work.     He  bought  a 
mercenary  silence  to  pay  the  saase  bsidt  to 
them.    It  was  a  wicked  silence,  the  eoooeal- 
ment  of  their  common  gnilu    There  was  at 
once  a  corrupt  gradtude  operating  muttmlly  by 
a  corrupt  influence  on  both ;  and  a  corrupt  Umt 
influencing  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hastings,  which 
did  not  permit  him  to  put  an  end  to  this  scene 
of  disorder  and  confusion,  bought  at  the  sta- 
pense  of  £.24,000  a  year  to  the  company. 
You  will  hereaAer  see  what  use  ho  m^es  of 
the  evidence  of  Tatibar^Ali-KhAn,   and  oC 
this  woman,  for  concealing  their  guih. 

YoAt  brdahips  will  observe,  that  the  vir- 
tuous majority,  whose  reign  was  but  short, 
and  two  of  whom  died  of  grief  and  vexatioo 
under  the  impediments  whicfa  they  met  with 
from  the  corruptions  and  oppositions  of  Mr. 
Hastings  (their  indirect  murderer ;  for  it  is  wett 
known  to  the  worid,  that  their  hearts  were  dna 
broken,)  put  their  conduct  out  of  all  sospieioBt 
for  they  ordered  an  exact  account  to  be  kept  bv 
Mahomed  Reia  KMn ;  though,  certainlj,  if 
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tny  person  in  the  country  could  be  tniated,  bo, 
upoo  hu  character,  might;  but  they  did  not 
trust  him,  becmuse  they  knew  the  company  did 
not  suffer  them  to  trust  any  man  :  they  order- 
ed  an  exact  account  to  be  kept  by  him  of  the 
nabob's  expenses,  which  finally  must  bo  the 
company's  expenses  ;  they  ordered  the  account 
to  be  sent  down  yesriy  to  be  controulled,  if 
necessary,  whilst  the  means  of  controul  existed. 
What  was  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct  ?    He  did 
not  give  the  persons,  whom  he  appointed,  any 
order  to  produce  any  account,  though  their  cha- 
racter and  circumstances  wwe  such  as  made 
an  account  ten  thousand  times  more  necessary 
from  them  than  from  those,  from  whom  it  had 
bt-en  in  former  times  by  the  company  strictly 
exacted.    So  that  hu  not  ordering  any  a^ 
count  to  be  given  of  the  money,  that  %ras  to  be 
expended,  leaves  no  doubt,  that  the  appoini- 
raent  of  Munny  Begum,  was  in  pursuance  of 
his  old  system  of  bribery,  and  that  he  main- 
tained her  in  office  to  the  subversion  of  public 
justice,  for  the  purpose  of  robbing,  and  oifcoiH 
tinuing  in  the  practice  of  robbing,  the  country. 
But  though  this  continued  longer  than  vraa 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  yet  it  did  not  con- 
tinue absolutely  and  relatively  long  ;  because 
the  court  of  directors,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
of  this  iniquito«is  appointment,  which  glared 
upon  them  in  all  the  light  of  its  infiuny,  in»- 
roediately  wrote  the  strongest,  the   most  de> 
cided,  and  the  most  peremptory  censure  upon 
him,  attributing  his  acts,  every  one  of  them, 
to  the  same  causes,  to  which  I  attribute  them. 
As  a  proof,  that  the  court  of  directors  saw  tha 
tiling  in  the  very  light,  in  which  I  reprsaeat  k 
to  your  lordships,  and  indeed  in  which  eveiy 
one  must  see  it,  you  wiU  find,  that  they  ra» 
probate  all  his  idle  excuses ;  that  they  repro- 
bate all  the  actors  in  the  scene ;  that  thejr 
consider  every  thing  to  have  been  done,  not 
by  the  nabob,  but  by  himself ;  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  sppointment  of  Munny  Begua 
was  mofwy,  and  that  the  consequence  of  thai 
appointment  was  the  robbery  of  the  nabob's 
treasury.    "  We  by  no  means  approve  your 
late  proceedings,  on  the  application  of  tba 
nabob  Mobareck  ul  Dowlah,  for  the  removal 
of  the   naib  soubahdar.    The  requisition  of 
Mobareck  ul  Dowlah  was  improper  and  on- 
friendly  ;  because  he  roust  have  known,  that 
the  late  appointment  of  Mahomed  Reia  KhAa 
to  the  office  of  naib  soubahdar  had  been  mark* 
ed  with  the  company's  special  approbatioa; 
and  that  the  court  of  directors  bad  assured 
him  of  their  fltvour,  so  k»ng  u  a  firm  attach 
meat  to  the  company's  intorset,  and  a  proper 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  statiaa,  sboirid 
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render  him  worthy  of  their  protection.    We 
therefijre  repeat  our  declaration,  that  to  re- 
quire the  dismission  of  a  prime  roinisler,  thus 
ciroumstaneed,  without  producing  the  smalleet 
proof  of  his  infidelity  to  the  company,  or  ven- 
turing to  charge  him  with  one  instance  of  mal- 
administration in  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duty,  was  iosproper,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  fiiendship  subsisting  between  the  nabob  of 
Bengal  and  the  company."    And  fiarther  on, 
they  say— ^*  The  nabob  having  intinuted,  that 
he  had  repeatedly  slated  the  trouble  and  un- 
easinees,  which  he  had  sudersd  fimn  lbs  aaib- 
ship  of  tile  nisamut  being  rested  in  Mshomed 
Roa  Khin,  we  obssrvs  one  of  the  members 
of  your  board  desired  the  nabob's  repealed 
letters  on  the  subject  might  be  read,  but  this 
reasonable  request  was  ovsmiled,  on  a  plea 
of  saving  the  board's  tims,  which  we  can  1^ 
no  means  admit  as  a  sufficient  ob)ection.  The 
nabob's  letters  of  the  t5th  and  90th  August 
of  the  Sd  September  and  17th  November, 
leave  us  no  doubt  of  the  true  design  of  this 
extraordinary  business  being  to  bring  forward 
Munny  Begum,  and  again  to  bvest  her  with 
improper  power  and  influence,  notwithstaad* 
ing  our  former  declaration,  thai  so  great  % 
part  of  the  nabob's  allowance  had  been  ear 
bezzled,  or  misapplied  under  iier  supsria* 
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At  preeent,  I  do  not  think  it 
cause  ii  wodd  be  doing  more  than  enough ;  il 
would  be  slaying  the  slain,  to  show  your  lerd- 
ships  what  Mr.  Hastings's  motives  were  ia 
acting  sgainst  the  sense  of  the  East-Indift 
Company,  appointsd  by  an  act  ofparliaflMni  to 
controul  him :  that  he  dad  it,  for  a  corrupt  pus* 
pose;  that  all  his  prstences  were  fiilss  and 
fraudulent,  and  that  he  had  his  own  oomml 
views  in  the  whole  of  the  proceeding.  But  m 
the  statement,  which  I  have  given  of  this  tmh 
ter,  I  beg  your  lordships  to  obssnre  the  instrw* 
rosats,  with  which  Mr.  Hastings  acts.  The 
great  msn  of  thai  countryi  and  particularlv  ths 
soubahdar  himself,  the  nabob,  are,  and  is  hi 
so  equivocal  a  situation,  that  k  afibrded  him 
two  bolting  botes,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to 
resist  the  authority  of  the  company,  and  e*> 
ercise  an  arbitrary  authoritv  of  his  own ;  btt 
though  the  nabob  has  the  titles  of  hi^  sovs« 
rsignty,  he  is  the  loweet  of  all  dependants :  he 
appears  to  be  the  master  of  die  country:  he  l« 
a  pensioner  of  the  company's  foremiBent. 

When  Mr.  Hastings  warns  him  to  obc^  u4 
answer  his  corrupt  purposes,  he  finds  hin  k| 
the  character  of  a  pensMoer:  when  he  waali 
his  antbority  to  support  him  in  oppoatioB  ^ 
ths  amhoritj  of  ths  oanptBy,  iiiwwiiislily  kt 
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ImrMta  hin  with  high  aorereign  povren;  and     country,  and  who  ooostanlljr  had  ofipoaed  M 
he  dare  not  exeeuta  the  orders  of  the  company     Hastings  upon  principles  of  booour,  and  prii 
for  fear  of  doing  some  act,  that  will  nnake  him     ciples  of  obedience   to  the  authority  of  tfa 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man.     We  see     company,  under  which  he  acted,  had  iie?« 
how  he  appointed  all  officers  for  him,  and  (br^     contendnd  for  any  one  thing,  ia  any  way,  o 
bade  his  intrnference  in  all  affairs.    When     in  any  instance,  but  obedienoe  to  then ;  an 
the  company  see  the  impropriety  and  the  guik     had  constantly  asserted,  that  Mahomed  Ren 
of  these  acts,  and  order  him  to  rescind  them,     KhAn  ought  to  be  put  into  employment.    Mr 
and  appoint  again  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n,  he     Hastings  as  constantly  opposed  him ;  and  dM 
declares  he  will  not:  that  he  cannot  do  it  in  jua-     reason  he  gare  for  it  was,  that  it  was  agaiosi 
tice,  but  that  he  will  consent  to  send  him  the     the  direct  rights  of  the  nabob ;  and  that  they 
order  of  the  company,  but  without  backing  it     were  rights  so  sacred,  that  they  could  not  be 
with  any  order  of  the  board ;  which,  apposing     infringed  even  by  the  sovereign  authority  of 
eren  thm'e  had  been  no  private  communication,     the  company  ordering  him  to  do  it.     He  had 
was,  in  other  words,  oomnnanding  him  to  dia-     so  great  an  aversion  to  the  least  mbtraction  of 
obey  it.     So  this  poor  man,  who  a  short  time     the  nabob's  right,  that  though  ezpreaaly  co»> 
before  was  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Hastings,  whom     manded  by  the  court  of  director*,  he  wwdd 
Mr.  Hastings  declared  to  be  a  pageant,  and     not  suffer  Mahomed  Reza  Khftn  to  be  iarasled 
awore  in  a  court  of  justice  that  he  was  but  a     with  his  office  under  the  compauya  authoritf. 
pageant,  and  followed  that  affidavit  with  long     The  nabob  was  too  sovereign— Coo  aupreaM 
declarations  in  council,  that  he  was  a  pageant     for  him  to  do  it:  but  such  is  the  &t«  of  faomaa 
in  sovereignty,  and  ought  in  policy  ever  to  be     grandeur,  that  a  whimsical  event  reduced  the 
held  out  as  such :  this  man  he  sets  up  in  oppo>     nabob  to  his  state  of  pageant  again,  and  made 
aition  to  the  company,  and  refuses  to  appoint     him  the  mere  subject  of— you  will  see  wboos. 
Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n  to  the  office,  which     Mr.  Hastings  (bund  he  waa  ao  embarraased 
was  guarantied  to  him  by  the  express  fiiith  of     bf  his  disobedience  to  the  spirit  of  the  orders 
the  company,  pledged  to  his  support.     Will     of  the  company,  and  by  the  various  wild  pro- 
any  man  tell  me,  that  this  resistance,  under    jects  he  had  formed,  as  to  make  it  neoeaaary 
auch  base,  though  plausible,  pretences,  could     for  him,  even  though  he  had  a  majority  in  the 
spring  from  any  other  cause,  than  a  resolution     council,  to  gain  ovtrr  at  any  price  Mr.  Franck. 
oTpersisting  systematically  in  his  course  of  cor^     Mr.  Frartcis,  frightened  by  the  same  mia^ 
ruption  and  bribery,  through  Muruiy  Begum?     rable  situation  of  affairs  ,(fi)r  this  happened  at 
But  there  is  another  circumsCanee,  that     a  most  dangerous  period— the  height  of  the 
puts  this  in  a  stronger  light :  he  opposes  the     Mahratta  war,)  was  willing  likewise  to  give 
nabob's  mock  airthority  to  the  authority  of  the     up  his  opposition  to  Mr.  Hastings,  to  suspoid 
company ;  and  leaves  Mahomed  Reza  Khin     the  execution  of  many  rightful  things,  and  to 
unemployed,  because,  as  he  says,  he  cannot  in     concede  them  to  the  public  necessity.  Accord- 
justice   execute   orders   from    the   company     inglyi  he  agreed  to  terms  with  Mr.  Hastings, 
(though  they  are  his  undoubted  masters,)  con-     But  what  was  the  price  of  that  cooceasioo? 
trary  to  the  rights  of  the  nabob.    You  see,     Any  base  purpose,  any  desertion  of  public 
what  the  rights  of  the  nabob  were :  the  rights     duty  ?    No ;  all  that  be  desired  of  Mr.  Has- 
of  the  nabob  were  to  be  governed  by  Munny     tings,  was,  that  he  should  obey  the  orders  of 
Begum,  and  her  scandalous  ministers.    But,     the  company ;  and  among  other  acts  of  the 
however,  we  now  see  him  exalted  tu  be  an  in-     obedience  required  was  this,  that  Mahomsd 
dependent  sovereign — he  defies  the  company     Reza  KMn  should  be  put  into  his  offSco. 
at  the  head  of  their  armies  and  their  treasury^         You  have  heard,  how  Mr.  Hastings  opposed 
that  name,  that  makes  all  India  shake,  was     the  order  of  the  company,  and  on  what  account 
defied  by  one  of  its  pensioners.     My  lords,     he  opposed  it.     On  the  first  of  September  be 
human  greatness  is  an  unstable  thing.    This     aent  an  order  to  the  nabob,  now  become  his 
man,  ao  suddenly  exdted,  was  as  soon  depress-     subject,  to  give  up  this  office   to  Mahomed 
ed ;  and  the  manner  of  his  depression  is  as     Reza  KhAn  ;  an  act,  which  be  had  before  re- 
curious  as  that  of  his  exaltation  by  Mr.  Has-     presented  as  a  dethroning  of  the  nabob.     The 
tings ;  and  will  tend  to  show  you  the  man  roost     order  went  on  the  first  d[  September,  and  on 
clearly,    Mr.  Francis,  whose  conduct  all  akmg     the  third,  this  great  and  mighty  prince,  whom 
was  directed  by  no  other  principles  than  those,     all  earth  could  not  move  from  the  assertion  of 
which  were  in  confbrmity  with  the  plan  adopt-     his  rights,  gives  them  all  up  ;  and  Mahomed 
ed  by  himself  and  his  virtuous  colleagues ;     Reza  KhAn  is  invrated  with  them.    So  there 
Mmsly,  an  entire  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his     all  hia  pretences  were  gone.    It  k  pkin,  that 
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what  had  bean  dooe  before,  wu  for  Munnjr 
Begum  ;  and  that  what  he  now  gave  up,  was 
from  neceMity  :  and  it  shows,  that  the  nabob 
was  the  meanest  of  his  servants ;  for  in  truth 
he  ate  his  daily  bread  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Hastings  through  Munny  Begum. 

Mahomed  Rosa  KhAn  was  now  invested 
•gain  with  his  office  ;  but,  such  was  the 
treachery  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  though  he 
wrcte  to  the  nabob,  that  this  was  dooe  in  con- 
sequence of  the  orders  of  the  company,  he  did 
clandestinely,  according  to  his  usual  mode,  as- 
sure the  nabob,  that  Mahomed  Reza  KhAn 
should  not  hold  the  place  longer  than  till  he 
heard  from  England.  He  then  wrote  him 
another  letter,  that  he  should  hold  it  no  longer 
than  while  he  submitted  to  his  present  ne« 
cessity  ;  thus  givuig  up  to  his  colleague,  what 
he  refused  to  the  company  ;  and  engaged  pri- 
vately, that  be  would  dismiss  Mahom^  Rexa 
Kh&n  again.  And,  accordingly,  the  moment 
he  thought  Mr.  Francis  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  give  him  trouble  any  longer,  that  moment  he 
again  turned  out  Mahomed  Reza  KhAn  from 
that  general  superintendence  of  aflfairs,  which 
the  company  gave  him ;  and  deposed  him  as  a 
minister,  leaving  him  only  a  very  confined  au- 
thority as  a  magistrate.  All  these  changes,  no 
less  than  four  great  revolutions,  if  I  may  so  caQ 
them,  were  made  by  Mr.  Hastings  for  his  own 
corrupt  purposes.  This  is  the  manner,  in 
which  Mr.  Hastings  has  played  with  the  roost 
sacred  objects,  that  man  ever  had  a  dealing 
with ;  with  the  government— with  the  justice 
—with  the  order — with  the  dignity^ — with  the 
nobility  of  a  great  country :  he  played  with 
them  to  satisfy  his  own  wicked  and  corrupt 
purposes  through  the  basest  instrument. 

Now,  my  lords,  1  have  done  with  these  pre- 
sumptions of  corruption  with  Munny  Begum ; 
and  have  shown,  that  it  is  not  a  slight  crime, 
but  tliat  it  is  attended  with  a  breach  of  pub- 
lic faith  ;  with  a  breach  of  his  orders— with  a 
breach  of  the  whole  English  government,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  native  government— 
of  the  police— the  order— the  safety— the  se- 
curity—and the  justice  of  the  country  :  and 
that  all  these  are  much  ooocemed  in  this  cause. 
Therefore  the  Commons  stand  before  the  faoa 
of  the  world,  and  say,  we  have  brought  a  cause 
—a  great  cause— a  cause  worthy  the  Coa>> 
mons  of  England  to  prosecute,  and  worthy  the 
lords  to  judge  and  determine  upon. 

I  have  now  nothing  further  to  state,  than 
what  the  coosequmces  are  of  Mr.  Hastinip 
taking  bribes  ;  that  Mr.  Hastings's  taking  of 
bribes  IS  not  only  his  own  corruption,  but  the 
ioairable  cocruptioo  of  the  whole  tenrice,    I 


win  show,  first,  that  he  was  named  m  177S,  to 
put  an  end  to  that  corruption.  I  will  show,  that 
he  did  not :  that  he,  knowingly  and  willingly, 
connived  at  it ;  and  that  that  connivance  was 
the  principal  cause  of  all  the  disorders,  thai 
have  hitherto  prevailed  in  that  country.  I  will 
show  you,  that  he  positively  refused  to  obey 
the  company's  order  to  inquire  into  and  to 
correct  the  corruptions,  that  prevailed  in  that 
country.  Next,  that  be  established  an  avow- 
ed system  of  connivance,  in  order  to  gain  over 
every  thing,  that  was  corrupt  in  the  country. 
And  that,  lastly,  to  secure  it,  he  gave  up  aU 
the  prosecutions ;  and  enervated,  and  took 
away,  the  sole  arm  left  to  the  contpaoy  for  th» 
assertion  of  authority,  and  the  preservation  of 
good  morals  and  purity  in  their  service. 

My  lords,  here  is  a  letter  in  the  year  1773, 
in  which  the  court  of  directors  had,  upon  hit 
own  representation,  approved  some  part  of  hb 
conduct;  he  is  charmed  with  their  approba- 
tion ;  he  prontises  the  greatest  things :  but  I 
believe  your  lordships  will  see  from  the  man- 
ner, in  which  he  proceeds  at  that  very  instant, 
that  a  more  deliberate  system,  for  not  only 
being  corrupt  himself,  but  supporting  corrup- 
tion in  others,  never  was  exhibited  in  any 
public  paper.  *'  While  I  indulge  the  pleasure, 
which  I  receive  from  the  past  successes  of  my 
endeavoure,  I  own  I  cannot  refrain  from  kx>k- 
ing  back  with  a  mixture  of  anxiety  on  the  omis- 
sions, by  which  I  am  sensible  I  may  sincn 
have  hazarded  the  diminution  of  your  esteem. 
All  my  lettere,  addrMsed  to  your  honourable 
court,  and  to  the  secret  ooromitlee,  repent  the 
strongest  promises  of  prosecuting  the  inquiriea 
into  the  conduct  of  your  servants,  which  you 
had  been  pleased  to  commit  particularly  to  my 
charge.  You  will  readily  perceive,  that  I  must 
have  been  sincere  in  those  declarations,  since 
it  wouki  have  argued  great  indiscretion  to  have 
made  them,  had  I  fbrneen  my  inability  to  per- 
form them.  1  find  mjrself  now  under  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  avowing  that  inability ; 
at  the  same  time  I  will  boldly  take  upon  me 
to  affirm,  that  on  whomsoever  you  might 
have  delegated  that  charge,  and  by  whatever 
powera  it  might  have  been  accompanied,  it 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  occupy  the  entire 
attention  of  those,  who  were  intrusted  with 
it ;  and,  even  with  all  the  aids  of  leisure  and 
authority,  wouM  have  proved  ineffectual.  I 
dare  appeal  to  the  public  records,  to  the  tee- 
timony  of  dioee,  who  have  opportunities  of 
knowing  me,  and  even  to  the  detail,  whidi 
the  public  voice  can  report  of  the  past  acts 
of  this  government,  that  my  time  has  been 
neither  idly  nor  useleasly  empfoyed :  yet  such 
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ttw  evM  uid  •obtrrtHmeola  of  tkb 
rkm  ttate,  that  ahhou^  much  may  b«  done, 
omch  nBore,  even  in  mattera  of  moment,  must 
iMiLiimiriljr  remain  neglected.  To  select  from 
tiM  miscetlaneoiis  heap,  which  each  day*s  ex- 
igencies present  to  our  choice,  those  points,  oo 
liHiich  the  general  welfiue  of  your  affairs  most 
ssMntially  depends ;  to  provide  expedients  for 
fbtore  adrantafes,  and  guard  against  probable 
•rib,  are  all,  that  your  administration  can 
laithfully  promise  to  perform  for  your  senrice 
with  their  united  labours  most  diligently  exerW 
•d.  They  cannot  look  bade  without  sacrificing 
the  objects  of  their  immediate  duty,  which  are 
those  of  your  interests,  to  endless  researches, 
which  can  produce  no  real  good ;  and  may 
•xpose  your  affairs  to  all  the  ruinous  ooo«»> 
qoences  of  personal  malsTolence,  both  here 
and  at  home.** 

My  lords,  this  is  the  first  man,  I  believe, 
that  ever  took  credit  for  his  sincerity  frxm  his 
breach  of  his  promises  "  I  could  not,"  he 
■ays,  *'  have  made  these  promises,  if  1  had  not 
thought,  that  I  could  perform  them."  Now,  I 
find  I  cannot  perform  them,  and  you  have  in 
that  non-performance,  and  in  that  profession, 
a  security  for  my  sincerity  when  I  promised 
them.  Upon  tiiis  principle,  any  man,  who 
makes  a  promise,  has  nothing  to  do  afterwards, 
but  to  say,  that  he  finds  himself  (without  as- 
signing any  particular  cause  for  it)  unable  to 
perform  it ;  not  only  to  justify  himself  for  his 
non-performance,  but  to  justify  himself,  and 
claim  credit  for  sincerity  in  his  original  pro- 
fossion.  The  charge  was  given  him  specially, 
and  he  promised  obedience,  over  and  over, 
upon  the  spot,  and  in  the  country,  in  which  he 
was  no  novice,  for  he  had  been  bred  in  it :  it 
was  his  native  country  in  one  tense,  it  was  the 
place  of  hit  renewed  nativity  and  regeneration. 
Tet,  this  very  man,  as  if  he  was  a  novice  in  it, 
BOW  says,  "  I  promised  you  what  I  now  find 
I  cannot  perform."  Nay,  what  is  worse,  ha 
dedares,  no  man  could  perform  it,  if  he  gave  up 
his  whole  time  to  it:  and,  lastly,  he  says,  Uial 
the  inquiry  into  these  corruptions,  even  if  you 
succeeded  in  it,  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Now,  was  there  ever  iui  instance  of  a  man  so 
basely  deserting  a  duty,  and  giving  to  base  a 
reason  for  it  ?  His  duty  was  to  put  an  end  to 
corruption  In  every  channel  of  government.— 
It  cannot  he  done.  Whyf  bemuse  it  would 
expose  our  aflbin  to  malignity  and  enmity  ; 
and  end,  perhaps,  to  our  disadvantage.  NoC 
only  will  he  connive  himself,  but  he  advises 
the  company  to  do  it.  For  foar  of  what  ?  for 
foar,  that  their  service  was  to  abandoned 
and  corrupt,  that  the  display  of  the  evil  wouU 


tend  mors  to  their 

Uieir  attempts  to  reform  it  would  leiad  to 

service. 

Mr.  Hastings  shoidd  naturaDy  hmwm   ima- 
gined, that  the  law  was  a  resource  in  this  d^ 
sperate  case  of  bribery  :  he  leUs  yoo,  thai  in 
*<  that  diarge  of  oppression,  tboogh  they  wtn 
supported  by  the  cries  of  the  people,  and  ihs 
most  authentic  representations,  it  is  yet  im- 
possible in  most  cases  to  obtain  Wfal  proefc." 
Here  is  a  system  of  total  despair  upon  the 
business,  which,  I  hope,  and  boliere,  is  not  a 
desperate  one,  and  has  not  proved  a  despcvals 
one,  whenever  a  rational  attempt    has  bs« 
made  to  pursue  it.    Here  you  find  him  oorrafX, 
and  you  find  in  consequence  of  that  oomifitiai^ 
that  he  screens  the  whole  body  of  oomqMion  ii 
India,  and  states  an  absolote  despiiir  of  say 
possibility,  by  any  art  or  address,  of  poitii^ 
an  end  to  it.    Nay,  he  tells  you,  that  if  oornqn 
tion  did  not  exist,  if  it  was  notconnivnd  at,  dMI 
the  India  company  oouU  not  exist :  whether 
that  be  a  truth  or  not  I  cannot  tell ;  bat  this  I 
know,  that  it  is  the  most  horrible  pictnre,  thai 
ever  was  made  of  any  country.     It  might  ba 
said,  that  there  were  excuses  for  osnisaions, 
sins  of  omission  he  calb  them.     I  will  show, 
that  they  were  sjrstematic,  that  Mr.  Hastmgi 
did  uniformly  profras,  that  he  would  oosMuve  at 
abuses,  and  contend,  that  abuses  ought  to  ba 
connived  at.    When  the  whole  mystery  of  tht 
iniquity,  in  which  he  himself  was  deeply  cos* 
cemed,  came  to  light;  when  it  appeared,  that 
all  the  company's  orders  were  contrmvraed ; 
that  contracts  were  given  directly  contrafy  to 
their  orders,  and  upon  principles  subv^vive  of 
their  government,  leading  to  all  naanaer  of  op- 
pression and  ruin  to  the  country  ;  what  wii 
Mr.  Hastings's   answer  ?  "  I  must  here  ie> 
mark,  that  the  majority    ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
I  had  not  the  power  of  establishing  it."*  Tbia 
he  goes  on,  and  states  other  cases  of  oomip> 
tion,  at  every  one  of  whidi  he  winks.    Hert 
he  states  another  reason  for  his  coonivaBos : 
*'  Suppose  again,"  for  he  puts  another  supposi- 
tion, and  these  suppositions  are  not  hypotheses 
laid  down  for  argument,  but  real  facts  diea  e>- 
isting  before  the  cotmcil  examining  into  griev- 
ances ;  "  Suppose  again,  that  any  peraon  had 
benefited  himself      *    «     e     m    * 
fitable  discussion."! 

Here  is  a  direct  avowal  of  his  rrAising  tn 
examine  into  the  conduct  of  persons  in  dw 
council,  even  in  the  highest  departments  of 
government,  and  the  best  pakl,  for  fear  ha 
shodd  dissatisfy  them,  and  sboold  k»e  iMt 

*  Document  wanting,    f  DoconMOt  wanHnf  . 
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TotM,  by  dbooT«rtng  thote   peculation!  and  doubt  of  your  brdshipiP  juitic*,  and  of  iIm 

corrupiiona,  though  ho  perfectly  knew  them,  goodness  of  our  cause. 

Was  there  ever,  since  the  world  began,  any  The  table  of  the  House  oTCommoas  groan- 

man,  who  would  dare  to  avow  such  senti-  ed  under  complaints  of  the  evils  growing  in 

roents,  until  driven  to  the  wall  ?    If  he  could  India  under   this   systematic  connivance  of 

show,  that  he  himself  abhorred  bribes,  and  kept  Mr.  Hastings.    The  directors  had  set  on  foot 

at  a  distance  from  them ;  then,  he  might  say,  prosecutions,  to  be  conducted  God  knows  bow ; 

I  connive  at  the  bribes  of  others ;  but  when  ha  but  such  aa  they  were,  they  were  their  only 

acknowledges,  that  he  takes  bribes,  how  can  remedy ;  and  they  began  to  consiaer  at  last, 

you  doubt,  that  he  buys  a  corrupt  confederacy,  that  these  prosecutions  had  taken  a  long  obli- 

and  puts  an  end  to  any  hope  through  him  of  rious  nap  of  many  years ;  and,  at  last,  know* 

reibrmaiion  of  the  abuses  at  Bengal  ?    But  ing,  that  they  were  likely  in  the  year  1782  to 

your  lordsliips  will  see,  that  he  not  only  con-  be  called  to  a  strict  account  about  their  own 

nived  at  abuse,  but  patronized  it,  and  support-  conduct,  the  court  of  directors  began  to  route 

ed  it  for  his  own  political  purposes,  since  he  themselvetf,  and  they  write  tlius :   "  Having  in 

here  confesses,  that  if  inquiry  into  it  created  several  of  our  letters  to  you  very  attentively 

him  ill  humour,  and  produoed  him  an  opposition  perused  all  the  proceedings  referred  to  in  theoo 

in  council,  he  sacrificed  it  to  the  power  of  the  paragraphs,  relative  to  the  various  Ibrgeries  on 

company,  and  the  oonstituiioQ  of  their  govern-  the  company's  treasuries,  we  lament  exceed- 

roent.    Did  he  so  7     The  company  ordered  ingly,  that  the  parties  shouM  have  been  so  kns 

him  to  prosecute  those  people,  and  their  con-  in  confinement  without  being  brought  to  trial." 

stitution  required,  that  they  should  be  proee-  Here,  my  lords,  after  justice  had  been  asleep 

cuted.  No,  says  Mr.  Hastings,  the  conniving  at  awhile,  it  revived .   They  directed  two  things ; 

it  procures  a  majority  of  votes.  The  very  things  first,  that  those  suits  should  be  pursued ;  but 

that  he  bought ,  was  not  worth  half  the  price  he  whether  pursued  or  not,  that  an  account  of  tba 

paid  for  it.    He  was  sent  to  reform  corruptions,  state  of  them  shoukl  be  given,  that  they  mig^ 

and  in  order  that  he  might  reform  corruptions,  give  orders  concerning  them, 

he  winked   at,  countenanced  and   patronized  Your  lordships  see  the  orders  of  the  coni- 

Ihem,  to  get  a  majority  of  votes  ;  arui  what  puiy*    Did  they  not  want  to  pursue  and  to  ra* 

wa.0,  in  fact,  a  sacrifice  to  hi*  own  interest,  vive  those  dormant  prosecutions  ?  they  waot 

ambition,  and  corruption, he  calls  a  sacrifice  to  lo  have  a  state  of  them,  that  they  may  know 

the  company.    He  puts  then  this  alternative,  how  to  direct  the  fiiture  conduct  of  then  wHh 

either  give  every  thing  into  my  hand,  suffer  me  more  effect  and  vigour  than  they  had  yet  been 

to  %o  on,  stkI  have  no  controul,  or  else  I  wink  at  pursued  with.    You  will  naturally  imagina, 

every  species  of  corruption.    It  is  a  remarkable  that  Mr.  Hastings  did  not  obey  their  orderii 

and  stupeiuious  thing,  that  when  all  the  woHd  or  obeyed  them  languidly:  no, he  took  another 

was  alaimed  at  the  disorders  of  the  company  ;  part.    He  says,  "having  attentively  read  and 

when  that  alarm  occasioned  his  being  sent  out ;  weighed  the  arguments        ♦      ♦     ♦     ♦     • 

and  when  in  conseijuence  of  that  alarm,  parlia-  (or  withdrawing  them.*'*^   Thus  he  begins  with 

reent  suspended  the  constitution  of  the  com-  the  general  principle  of  connivance ;  he  d(> 

pany,  and  appointed  another  government,  Mr.  rectly  avows  he  does  it  for  a  political  purpoaa; 

Hastings  should  tell  that  company,  that  parlia-  and  when  the  company  directs,  he  shall  pro- 

ment  had  done  wrong,  and  that  the  person  pot  coed  in  the  suits  ;  instead  of  deferring  to  their 

at  the  head  of  that  government  was  to  wink  at  judgment,  he  takes  the  judgment  on  himself^ 

those  abuses.    Nay,  what  is  more,  not  only  and  says,  theirs  it  tmtenable ;  he  directly  dia- 

does  Mr.  Hastings  declare,  upon  general  pria-  charges   the  proeecutiont  of  the    company  ; 

eiples,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  all  the  supersedes  the  authority  of  his  masters,  wad 

delinquencies  of  India ;  and  that,  if  possible  to  gives  a  general  release  to  all  the  persons,  vrho 

pursue  them,  mischief  would  happen  from  it;  were  stiU  suflTering  by  the  feeble  footsteps  tt 

but  your  lordships  will  observe,  that  Mr.  Has-  justice  in  that  country.    He  gave  them  aa 

tings,  in  this  husmesa,  during  the  whole  period  tct  of  indemni^,  and  that  was  the  last  of  hit 

of  the  administration  of  that  body,  which  was  Mts. 

sent  out  to  inquire  into  and  reform  the  crirru|H  Now  when  I  show  the  consequence  of  hit 

tions  of  India,  did  not  call  one  person  to  aa  bribery,  the  presumptions,  that  arise  fhrni  hit 

account;  nor,  except  Mr.  Hastings,  this  day,  own  bribes,  his  attention  to  secure  others  from 
has  any  one  been  called  to  an  account,  or  pu-  the  punishment  of  theirs ;  and,  when  ordertd 
nished  for  delinquency.     Whether  he  will  be 

punished  or  no,  time  will  show.    I  have  no  e  Document  wanting. 
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to  carry  <m  a  Mat,  hia  diachaifing  it :  vvhen 
we  see  all  this,  can  we  avoid  judging  and 
forming  our  opinions  upon  two  grand  points  : 
first,  tJiat  no  roan  would  proceed  in  tliat  uni- 
versal patronage  of  guilt,  unless  he  was  guilty 
himself :  next,  that  by  a  universal  connivance 
for  fourteen  years,  he  is  himself  the  cause  and 
main  spring  of  all  the  evils,  calamities,  exlofw 
tion,  and  bribery,  that  have  prevailed  and  ra- 
vaged that  county  (or  so  long  a  time  ?  There 
is  indeed  no  doubt  either  of  his  guilt,  or  of  th« 
consequences  of  it,  by  which  be  has  extin- 
guished the  last  expiring  hope  and  glimpse, 
Uiat  remained,  of  procuring  a  remedy  for  India 
of  (he  evils  that  exist  in  it. 

I  would  mention,  that  as  a  sort  of  postacript, 
when  be  could  no  longer  put  the  government 
into  the  hands  of  that  infamous  woman,  Munny 
Begum,  he  sent  an  amorous  sentimental  letter 
to  the  company,  describing  her  miserable  situ- 
ation, and  advising  the  company  to  give  her  a 
pension  of  72,000  rupees  a  year,  to  maintain 
her.  He  describes  her  situation  in  such  a  mov- 
ing way,  MM  must  melt  every  heart  He  sup- 
|ioees  her  to  be  reduced  to  want  by  the  cruet 
orders  of  (he  company,  who  retain  from  her 
money,  which  they  were  never  obliged  lo  give 
htv.  This  representation,  which  he  makes 
with  as  much  fairness,  as  ho  represents  him- 
self to  be  in  a  state  of  the  most  miserable 
poverty  and  distress,  he  alone  made  to  the  com- 
pany, because  his  colleagues  would  not  coun- 
tenance ham  in  it ;  and,  we  find,  upon  looking 
over  lord  Comwallis's  last  examination  into 
the  whole  state  of  this  nnhappy  family,  that 
this  woman  was  able  to  lend  to  Mf^Mreck  «1 
Dowlah  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Has- 
tings, however,  could  not  avoid  making  this  re- 
presentation ;  because  he  knew,  that  if  he  quit- 
ted the  country  without  securing  that  woman, 
by  giving  her  a  hope,  that  slie  could  procure  by 
his  credit  here  that  money,  which  by  his  au- 
thority he  had  before  procured  for  her,  she 
might  then  make  a  discovery  of  all  the  corrup- 
tion, that  had  been  carried  on  between  them ; 
and  therefore  he  squanders  away  the  treasures 
of  the  company,  in  order  to  secure  himself 
fix»m  any  such  detection,  and  to  procure  for 
himself  rozanammas,  and  all  those  fine  things. 
He  knew,  that  Munny  Begum,  that  the  whole 
seraglio,  that  all  the  country,  whom  he  had  put 
under  the  dominion  of  Sir  John  IVOyley,  that 
all  those  people  might  have  made  a  discovery 
of  all  his  corrupt  proceedings;  he  therefore 
gets  the  nabob  to  appoint  Sir  John  D'Oyley 
his  agent  here,  with  a  view  of  stopping  his 
mouth,  and  by  the  hope  oT  another  i£ .160,000  a 
year  to  prevent  his  giving  an  account  of  the 


dilapidation  and  robbery,  that  wms  made  oftht 
iC. 160.000  which  had  been  left  him. 

1  have  now  finished  what  I  proposed  to  say 
relative  to  bis  great  fund  of  bribery,  in  the  first 
instance  of  it,  namely,  the  administrmtaoB  of 
justice  in  the  country. 

There  is  another  system  of  bribery,  which 
I  shall  state  before  my  friends  produce  the  evi- 
dence. He  put  up  all  the  greiu  offices  of  the 
country  to  sale ;  be  makes  use  of  the  trust  bs 
had  of  the  revenues  in  order  to  destroy  lbs 
whole  system  of  those  revenues,  and  to  biad 
them  and  make  them  subservient  to  his  syslea 
of  bribery ;  and  this  will  make  it  necessary  far 
your  lonbhips  to  couple  the  ooosideratiaB  of 
the  charge  of  the  revenues,  in  some  instawes, 
with  that  of  bribery. 

The  next  day  your  lordships  meet  (when  I 
hope  I  shall  not  detain  you  so  long)  I  mean  t» 
open  the  second  stage  of  his  bribery,  the  period 
of  discovery ;  for  the  first  stage  was  the  period 
of  concealment  When  he  found  his  bribes 
could  no  longer  be  concealed,  he  next  took  opoa 
him  to  discover  them  himself,  and  to  take  merit 
fix>m  them. 

When  I  shall  have  opened  the  second  seeas 
of  his  peculation,  and  his  new  principles  of 
it,  when  you  see  him  either  treading  in  oM  oor- 
ruptions,  and  excelling  the  examples  be  imital- 
ed,  or  exhibiting  new  ones  of  his  own,  in  which 
of  the  two  his  conduct  is  the  naost  tniquitoos, 
and  attended  with  the  most  evil  to  the  con^ 
pany,  I  must  leave  yoor  lordships  to  judge. 

TRIA  L.—T  U  E  S  D  A  Y, 
Mat  5th,  1789. 

(Ma.  BuRKK.) 

Mr  Lords, — ^Agreeably  to  yon-  lorddtips* 
proclamation,  which  I  have  just  heard,  and  the 
duty  enjoined  me  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  come  forward  to  make  good  their  charge  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  against  War* 
ren  Hastings,  Esquire,  late  govemour-general 
of  Bengal,  and  now  a  prisoner  at  your  bar. 
My  lords,  since  I  had  last  the  honour  of  stand- 
ing in  tills  plaoe  before  your  lordships,  an  event 
has  happened,  upon  which  it  is  difl!icult  to 
speak,  and  impossible  to  be  silent.  My  lords, 
I  have  been  disavowed  by  those,  who  sent  ros 
here  to  represent  them.  My  lords,  I  have  been 
disavowed  inamalerial  part  of  that  engagement, 
which  I  had  pledged  myself  to  this  House  to 
perform.  My  loids,  that  disavowal  has  beui 
followed  by  a  censure ;  and  yet,  my  kxds,  so 
censured  and  so  disavowed,  and  by  such  an  au- 
thority, I  am  sent  heee  again,  to  ^is  the  plaoa 
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of  my  offence,  aider  the  mune  oommiarion,  by 
the  same  authority,  to  make  good  the  same 
charge,  against  the  same  delinquent.  My  lords, 
the  situation  is  new  and  awful :  the  situation 
is  such  as,  I  believe,  and  I  am  sure,  has  no- 
thing like  it  on  the  records  of  parliament,  nor 
protMbly  in  the  history  of  mankind.    My  lords, 
it  is  not  only  new  and  singular,  but,  I  beliere, 
to  many  persons,  who  do  not  look  into  the  true 
interiour  nature  of  affairs,  it  may  appear,  that 
it  would  be  to  me  as  mortifying  as  it  is  un- 
precedented.   But,  my  lords,  I  have  in  this 
situation,  and  upon  the  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances,   something  more   to  feed  my 
mind  with,  than  mere  consolation,  because,  my 
lords,  I  look  upon  the  whole  of  these  circum- 
stances, considered  together,  as  the  strongest, 
the  most  decisire,  and  the  least  equivocal  proof 
which  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  can  give 
«f  their  sincerity,  and  their  zeal  in  this  proa»- 
cntion.    My  lords,  is  it  from  a  mistaken  tei>> 
demess,  or  a  blind  partiality  to  me,  thai,  thus 
censured,  they  have  sent  me  to  this  place? 
No,  my  lords,  it  is  because  they  foel,  and  re- 
cognize in  their  own  breasts,  that  active  prin- 
ciple of  justice,  that  zeal  for  the  relief  of  the 
people  of  India,  that  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
Great  Britain,  which  characterizes  me  and  my 
excellent  associates  ;  that,  in  spite  of  any  de- 
fects in  consequence  of  that  seal,  which  they 
applaud,  and  while  they  censure  its  mistakes, 
and,  because  they  censure  its  mistakes,  do  but 
more  applaud,  they  have  sent  me  to  this  place 
inarrueted,  but  not  dismayed,  to  pursue  this  pro- 
secution against  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire. 
Your   lordships  will  therefore  be  pleased  to 
consider  this,  as  I  consider  it,  not  as  a  thing 
honourable  to  me,  in  the  first  place,  but  as  ho- 
nourable to  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in 
whose  honour  the  national  glory  is  deeply  con- 
cerned ;  and  I  shall  suffer  myself  with  pleasure 
to  be  sacrificed  perhaps  in  what  is  dearer  to 
me  than  my  life,  my  reputation,  rather  than  let 
it  be  supposed,  that  the  Commons  shoukl  ibr 
one  moment  have  faltered   in  their  duty.    I, 
my  lords,  on  the  one  hand,  feeling  myself  sup- 
ported and  encouraged,  feeling  protection  and 
countenance  from  this  admonition  and  warn- 
ing, which  has  been  given  to  me,  will  show  my- 
self, on  the  other  hand,  not  unworthy  so  great 
artd  disiinguuhed  a  mark  of  the  favour  of  the 
Commons,  a  mark  of  favour,  not  the  conse- 
quence of  flattery,  but  of  opinion.     I  shall  feel 
animated  and  encouraged  by  so  noble  a  reward, 
as  I  shall  always  consider  the  confidence  of 
the  Commons  to  be ;  the  only  reward,  but  a 
rich  reward,  which  I    have  received,  for  the 
toils  and  labours  of  a  hmg  life. 


The  Commons  then  thai  Tindieated,  uid 
myself  thus  encouraged,  I  shall  proceed  to 
make  good  the  charge,  in  which  the  honour 
of  the  Commons,  that  is  the  national  honour, 
is  so  deeply  concerned.  For,  my  lords,  if  any 
circumstance  of  weakness,  if  any  feebleness 
of  nerve,  if  any  yielding  to  weak  and  popular 
opinions  and  delusions  were  to  shake  us,  con* 
aider  what  the  situation  of  this  country  would 
be.  This  prosecution,  if  weakly  conceived, 
ill  digested,  or  intemperately  pursued,  ought 
never  to  have  been  brought  to  your  lordships' 
bar :  but  being  brought  to  your  lordships  bar, 
the  nation  is  committed  to  it,  and  the  least 
appearance  of  uncertainty  in  our  minds  woukl 
disgrace  us  forever.  £$lo  perpeiua  hnabwsa 
said.  To  the  glory  of  this  nation,  much  mora 
be  it  said,  esfo  perpHua ;  and  I  will  say,  that 
as  we  have  raised  and  exhibited  a  theatre  of 
justice,  which  has  excited  the  admiration  of 
all  Europe,  there  woukl  be  asort  of  lustre  in 
our  infamy,  and  a  splendour  in  the  disgrace, 
that  we  shall  bring  upon  ourselves,  if  we 
shoukl,  just  at  that  moment,  turn  that  theatre 
of  our  glory  into  a  spectacle  of  dishonour  be- 
yond what  has  ever  happened  to  any  country 
of  the  world. 

The  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  whilsC 
wining  to  keep  a  strong  and  firm  hand  over  all 
those,  who  represent  them  in  any  business, 
do,  at  the  same  time,  encourage  tliem  in  the 
prosecution  of  it,  by  allowing  them  a  just  di^ 
cretion  and  latitude  wherever  their  own  orders 
have  not  marked  a  distinction.  I  shall  there- 
fore go  on  with  the  more  cheerful  confidence, 
not  only  for  the  reasons  that  1  have  stated, 
but  for  another  and  material  reason.  I  know, 
and  am  satisfied,  that,  in  the  noUeneas  of 
your  judgment,  you  will  always  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  person,  tlwt  gives  the  or- 
der, and  the  organ,  that  is  to  execute  it.  The 
House  of  Commons  know  no  such  thing  as  in- 
discretion, imprudence,  or  impropriety  :  it  is 
otherwise  with  their  instruments.  Your  lord- 
ships very  well  know,  that  if  you  hear  any 
thing,  that  shall  appear  to  you  to  be  regular, 
apt  to  bring  forward  the  charge,  just,  prudent, 
cogent,  you  are  to  give  it  to  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  in  parliament  assembled ;  if  you 
should  hear  from  me  (and  it  must  be  from  me 
alone,  and  not  from  any  other  member  of  the 
committee^  any  thing,  that  is  unworthy  of  that 
situation,  that  connee  feeble,  weak,  indigested, 
or  ill  prepared,  you  are  to  attribute  that  to  the 
instrument.  Your  lordships'  judgment  would 
do  this  without  my  saying  it ;  but  whilst  I 
claim  it  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  for  their 
dignity,  I  claim  (or  myself  the  necessary  in- 
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p,  iMi  wM  b«  fira  to  a 
Your  toRbhips,  tboa,  will  impalD  it,  wkontyoa 
wookd  1mv«  iaputwi  it  witlMUt  my  desire.  It 
m  A  diecinetiM  yon  would  MturmUy  have  made, 
and  the  rmther,  beouiee  what  ii  allefed  by  ua 
at  the  bar  is  not  the  gruund,  upoo  which  you 
are  to  give  jodgn>ent.  If  not  oaly  I,  but  the 
whole  body  of  managers,  had  made  use  of  aay 
euch  expreesion  ae  I  made  use  of,  even  if  thia 
CommoMi  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  aa- 
■embled,  if  the  coHective  body  of  parliament, 
if  the  voice  of  Europe,  had  ueed  them ;  if  we 
bad  spoken  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  an- 
gebi,  you,  in  the  seat  of  judicature,  aie  not  to 
psgard  what  we  say,  but  what  we  prove ;  you 
aie  to  consider,  whether  the  charge  is  well 
aubitantialed,  and  proof  brought  out,  by  legal 
iniereace  and  argumeaL  You  know,  and  I 
am  sure  the  habits  of  judging,  which  your 
lordships  have  acquired  by  siuing  in  judgment, 
BMist  bettM"  inform  jrou  than  any  other  men, 
that  the  duties  of  life,  in  order  to  be  well  per- 
fbrmed,  must  be  methodized,  separated,  arran- 
ged, and  harmonised,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
Ihey  shaH  nut  dash  with  one  another  ;  but  each 
have  a  department,  assigned  and  separated  to 
itseUI  My  lords,  in  that  manner  it  is,  that  we 
the  prosecutors  have  nothing  ta  do  with  the 
principles,  which  are  to  guide  the  judgment: 
that  we  have  nothing  U>  do  with  the  defence  of 
the  prisoner.  Your  lordships  well  know,  that, 
when  we  coaae  befi>re  you,  you  hear  a  party ; 
that,  when  the  accused  come  beibre,  you  hear 
a  party :  that  it  is  for  you  to  doubt  and  wait 
till  you  come  to  the  close,  beibre  you  decide : 
that  it  is  for  us,  the  proeecutors,  to  have  deci- 
ded before  we  came  here.  To  act  as  proee- 
cutors, we  ought  to  have  no  doubt,  or  hesita- 
tion, nothing  trembling  or  quivering  in  our 
minds  upon  the  occasion.  We  ought  to  bo 
fiilly  convinced  of  guilt,  before  we  come  to 
you.  It  is  then  our  busineaa  to  brine  (brvrard 
the  prooft,  to  enforce  them  with  all  we  clear- 
ness, illustration,  example,  that  we  can  bring 
forward :  that  we  are  to  show  the  circum- 
stanoos,  that  can  aggravate  the  guilt :  that  we 
^r•  to  go  further,  show  the  mischievous  ood- 
aequences  and  tendency  of  thoee  crimes  to 
society ;  and  that  we  are,  if  able  so  to  dc^  lo 
arouse  and  awaken  in  the  minds  of  all,  that 
hear  us,  thoee  generous  and  noble  sympa- 
thies, which  Providence  has  planted  in  the 
breasts  of  all  men,  to  be  the  true  guardians  of 
the  common  rights  of  humanity.  Your  lord- 
ships know,  that  this  is  the  duty  of  the  pro- 
secuiors,  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  not  to 
consider  the  defence  of  the  party,  which  ia 
wisely  and  properly  lef\  to  himoelf ;  but  wo 


are  topreaa  the  neooaaikn  widi  all  tho  < 

of  which  it  is  capable,  and  tooooM  with 
perfectly  convinced  beibre  an  aufuat  and  awfti 
tribunal,  which  at  once  triea  the  nocusec  and 
the  accused. 

Having  atated  thus  much  with  respect  to  the 
Commooa,  I  am  to  read  to  your  lordahipa  tha 
reaottttioQ,  which  the  Commooa  have  ooom  to 
upon  this  great  occasion,  and  upoo  which  I 
aball  take  the  liberty  to  say  a  very  few  wonk. 

My  k>rds,  the  Commons  have  reaolvod  lart 
night,  and  1  did  not  see  the  reaolution  till  diif 
morning,  "  That  no  direction  or  authority  was 
given  by  this  House  to  the  coounittee  trtmasr- 
ed  to  manage  the  impeachment  agaiastWanva 
Hastings,  Esquire,  to  make  any  charge  or  aflo> 
gation  against  the  said  Warren  "*r*'Ty, 
respecting  the  condemnation  or  ezecutioa  of 
Nundcomar ;  and  that  the  words  spoken  by 
the  right  honourable  Edmund  Burke,  one  ef 
the  said  managers,  videlicet,  that  Ht  (i 
ing  Mr.  Hastings)  murdered  that  man  (i 
ing  Nuodcomar)  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Elijah 
loipey,  ought  not  to  have  been  gpckeuJ* 

My  lords,  this  is  ihe  resolution  of  the  Hoosa 
of  Commons.    Your  lordships  woll  know  and 
remember  my  having  used  such  or  similar 
words,  and  the  end  and  purpose,  for  which  I 
used  them.    I  owe  a  few  words  of  explanatioa 
lo  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  who  attend 
ia  a  committee  of  tlie  whole  Hoiwe  lo  be  tha 
observers  and  spectators  of  my  conduct.    I 
owe  it  lo  your  lordships  i  I  owe  it  to  this  great 
auditory ;  I  owe  it  to  the  present  timea  and  to 
posterity,  to  made  aome  apobgy  for  a  proceed- 
ing, which  has  drawn  upon  aoe  the  disavowal  of 
the  House,  which  I  represent.    Your  lordahipa 
will  remember,  that  this  charge,  which  I  have 
opened  to  your  lordships,  is  primarily  a  charga 
founded  upon  the  evidence  of  the  rajah  Nund- 
oomar,  and  consequently,  I  thought  myself 
obliged,  I   thought  it  a  part  of  my  duty,  to 
support  the  credit  of  that  person,  who  ia  tha 
principal  evidence  to  support  the  direct  charge, 
that  is  brought  beibre  your  lordships.  I  knew, 
that  Mr.  Hastings,  in  his  anticipated  defeoca 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  had  attempted 
to  shake  the  credit  of  that  witness.    I  there- 
fore thought  myself  justified  in  infbrming  your 
lordships,  and  in  warning  him,  that,  if  he  did 
attempt  to  shake  the  credit  of  an  important  wit- 
ness against  him  by  an  allegation  of  his  having 
been  condemned  and  executed  for  a  forgery,! 
would  endeavour  to  support  his  credit  by  attack- 
ing that  very  prosecution,  which  brought  on  that 
condemnation,  and  that  execution;  and  that  I  did 
consider  it,  and  would  lay  grounds  befbre  your 
k>rdsliips  to  prove  it,  to  be  a  murder  commit- 
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ted,  imtoftd  of  a  jwtifiotion  Mt  up,  or  that  with  th«  receipt  of  krgo  ■om  of  moaejr,  eor- 
ou^t  to  be  aet  op.  rupUy  taken  beibre  the  promulgation  of  the 
Now,  my  lords,  I  am  ordered  by  the  Com-  regulaiinf  act  of  1773,  contrary  to  my  coto- 
mone  no  longer  to  peraist  in  that  declaration,  nanta  with  the  company,  and  with  the  receipt 
and  I,  who  know  nothing  in  this  place,  and  of  Tery  large  sums  taken  since,  in  defiance  of 
ought  to  know  nothing  in  this  place,  but  obedi*  that  law,  and  contrary  to  my  declared  eenee 
ence  to  the  Commons,  do  mean,  when  Mr.  of  its  provisions."    And  he  ushers  in  this 
Hastings  makes  that  objection,  if  he  shall  be  charge  in  the  following  pompous  diction  ;— 
advised  to  make  it,  against  the  credit  of  rajah  **  That  in  March  1775  the  late  rajah  Nund- 
Nundcomsr,  not  thus  to  support  that  credit;  eomar,  a  native  Hindoo  of  the  highest  cast  in 
and,  therofore,  that  objecttoa  to  tho  credit  of  bis  religion,  and  of  the  highest  rank  in  society 
the  witness  must  go  unrefuted  by  me.    My  by  the  offices  which  he  had  held  under  the 
lords,  1  must  admit,  perhaps  against  my  pri-  country  government,  did  lay  before  the  council 
vato  judgment  (but  that  is  of  no  consideration  an  account  of  various  sums  of  money,"  3tc. 
for  your  lordships,  when  opposed  to  the  judg-  <'  It  would  naturally  strike  every  person,  igno* 
ment  of  the  House  of  Commons)  or,  at  least,  rant  of  the  character  of  Nundcomar,  that  aa 
not  contest,  that  a  first  minister  of  state,  in  a  accusation  nutde  by  a  person  of  the  highest  east 
great  kingdom,  who  had  the  benefit  of  the  ad-  in  his  religion,  and  of  the  highest  rank  by  hia 
ministration,  and  of  the  entire  and  absolute  offices,  demanded  particular  notice,  and  ao- 
command  of  a  revenue  of  fiAeen  hundred  thou-  quired  a  considerable  degree  of  credit,  fnm  a 
sand  pounds  a  year,  had  been  guilty  of  a  paltry  prevalent  association  of  ideas,  that  a  nioa 
Ibrgery  in  Calcutta ;  that  this  man,  who  had  sense  of  honour  is  connected  with  an  elevated 
been  guilty  of  this  paltry  forgery,  had  waited  rank  of  life :  but  when  this  honourable  House 
for  his  sentence  and  his  punuhment,  till  a  body  is  informed,  that  my  accuser  knew  (though  ha 
of  English  judges,  armed  with  an  English  suppressed  the  facts^  that  this  person,  of  high 
statute,  came  to  Calcutta ;  and  that  this  hap*  rank,  and  high  cast,  had  ibrieited  every  preten- 
pened  at  the  very  happy  nick  and  moment,  sion  to  honour,  veracity,  and  credit;  that 
when  he  was  accusing  Mr.  Hastings  of  the  these  are  facts  recorded  in  the  very  proceed- 
bribery,  with  which  we  now,  in  the  name  of  ings,  which  my  accuser  partially  quotes,  prov- 
the  Commons,  charge  him ;  that  it  was  owing  ing  this  man  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  most 
to  an  entirely  fortuitous  cnncurreixre  of  circun>-  flagrant  ibrgery  of  letters  fixxn  Munny  Begun 
stances,  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  no  share,  and    the  nabob  Zeteram  ul  Dowlijk  (indo- 
or that  it  was  owing  to  something  beyond  this,  pendent  of  the  forgery,  for  which  he  si^ered 
something  that  is  rather  pious  than  fortuitous,  death)  of  the  most  deliberate  treachery  to  tha 
namely,  that,  as  Mr.  Hastings  tells  you  hin>-  state,  for  which  he  was  confined,  by  the  orders 
self,  "  all  persuasions  of  men  were  impressed  of  the  court  of  directors,  to  the  limits  of  tha 
with  a  superstitious  belief,  that  a  fortunate  town  of  Calcutta,  in  order  to  prevent  his  dan- 
influence  directed  all  my  actions  to  their  de-  gerous  intrigues ;  and  of  having  violated  every 
stined  ends.**     I,  not  being  at  that  time  infect-  principle  of  common  honesty  in  private  lifi» ;  I 
ed  with  the  superstition,  and  considering  what  say,  when  this  honourable  House  is  acquaint- 
I  thought  Mr.  Hastings's  guilt  to  be,  and  what  ed,  it  is  from   mutilated  and  garbled  asser 
1  must  prove  it  to  be,  as  well  as  I  can,  did  not  tions,  founded  on  the  testimony  of  such  an  evi- 
believe,  that  Providence  did  watch  over  Mr.  dence,  without  the  whole  matter  being  &irly 
Hastings,  so  as,  in  the  nick  of  time,  like  a  god  staled,  f  do  hope  and  trust  it  will  be  sufficient 
in  a  machine,  to  come  down  to  save  him  in  (or  them  to  reject  now  these  vague  and  im- 
t he  moment  of  his  imminent  peril  and  distress:  supported  diarges,  in    like  manner  as   they 
1  did  not  think  so,  but  I  must  not  say  so.  were  before  rejected  by  the  court  of  directors, 
But,  now  to  show,  that  it  was  not  weakly,  and  his  majesty's  ministers,  when  they  wera 
loosely,  or  idly,  that  I  took  up  this  business,  or  first   made  by   General  Clavering,   Cokmsl 
that  I  anticipated  a  defimce,  which  it  was  noC  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis.** 
probable  for  Mr.  Hastings  to  make  (and  I         « 1  must  here  interrupt  the  course  of  ray 
wi^  to  speak  to  your  lordships  in  the  first  in-  defence  to  explain  on  what  grounds  I  empby- 
stance,  but  to  the  Commons  in  the  next,)  I  ed,  or  had  any  connexion  with,  a  man  of 
will  read  part  of  Mr.  Hastings's  defence  be-  to  flagitious  a  character  as  Nundcomar.** 
fore  the  House  of  Commons ;  it  is  in  evidence         My  lords,  I  hope  this  was  a  good  and  rea- 
belbre  your   lordships.    He  says:  '*  My  a»-  sonable  ground  for  me  to  anticipate  the  da> 
cuser,"   (meaning  myself,  then  acting  as  a  fence,  which  Mr.  Hastings  would  make  in 
private  member  of  parliament,)  "  diarges  me  this  bouse,  namely,  on  tha  known,  reoogniied, 
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iiifimfWi  dNffttOler  of  Nandeoaar  with  regard 
to  oartaia  proceedingi  there  charged  at  large, 
with  regard  to  one  forgery,  for  which  he  su^ 
iered,  wnd  two  other  forgeries,  with  which  Mr. 
Haetinga  charged  hini.  I,  who  (bund,  that 
the  Common*  of  Great  Britain  had  received 
that  rtry  identical  charge  of  Nundcoroar,  and 
given  it  to  me,  to  truet,  to  make  it  good,  did 
naturally,  I  hope  excusably,  (for  that  is  the 
only  ground  upon  which  I  stand,)  endeavour 
to  support  that  credit,  upon  which  the  House 
acted.  I  hope  I  did  so,  and  I  hope,  that  the 
goodness  of  that  intention  may  excuse  me,  if  i 
went  a  little  too  (ar  on  that  occasion.  I  would 
have  endeavoured  to  support  that  credit,  which 
it  was  much  Mr.  Hastings's  interest  to 
shake,  and  which  he  had  before  attempted  to 
fchake. 

Your  lordships  will  have  the  goodness  to 
njppose  me  now  making  my  apology,  and  by 
no  manner  of  means  intending  to  persist  either 
in  this,  or  in  any  thing,  which  the  House  of 
Commons  shall  desire  me  not  to  declare  in 
their  name.    But  the  House  of  Commons  has 
not  denied  me  the  liberty  to  make  you  this 
just  a  policy  ;  God  forbid  they  should  ;  for  they 
would  he  guilty  of  great  injustice,  if  they  did. 
The  House  of  Commons,  whom  I  represent, 
will  likewise  excuse  me,  their  representative, 
whilst  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  support 
their  characters  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and 
to  make  an  apology,  and  only  an  humble  KpO' 
logy*  ^<'f  niy  conduct,  for  having  considered 
that  act  in  the  light  that  I  represented  it ;  and 
which  I  did  merely  from  my  private  opinion, 
without  any  formal  instruction  from  the  House. 
For  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  House  is  per- 
fectly right,  inasmuch  as  the  House  did  nei- 
ther formally  instruct  me,  nor  at  all  forbid  my 
making  use  of  such  an  argument ;  and  there- 
fore I  have  given  your  lordships  the  reason, 
why  it  was  fit  to  inake  use  of  such  argument, 
if  it  was  right  to  make  use  of  it.     I  am  in  the 
memory  of  your  lordships,  that  I  did  conceive 
it  to  be  relevant,  and  it  was  by  the  poverty  of 
the  language  I  was  led  to  express  my  private 
feelings  under  the  name  of  a  murder.    For,  if 
the  language   had  furnished  me,  under   the 
impression   of  those   feelings,   with   a   word 
sufficient  to  convey  the  complicated  atrocity 
of  that  act,  as  I  felt  it  in  my  mind,  I  would 
not  have  made  use  of  the  word  murder.    It 
was  on  account  of  the  language  furnishing  me 
with  no  other,  I  was  obliged  to  use  that  word. 
Tour  lordships  do  not  imagine,  I  hope,  tliat  I 
tised  that  word  in  any  othor  than  a  moral  and 
popular  sense,  or  that  I  used  it  in  the  legal 
•ad  technical  sense  of  the  word  murder.    Your 


lordshipa  know,  that  I  ooald  Dol  brn^  bcCbit 
this  bar  any  conunooer  of  Great  Britain  on  a 
charge  for  murder.  I  am  not  ao  ignoraal  of 
the  laws  and  constilutioa  of  my  coantry.  I 
expressed  an  act,  which  I  conceived  to  be  <tf 
an  atrocious  and  evil  nature,  and  partakinf 
of  some  of  the  moral  evil  consequences  of  thai 
crime.  What  led  me  into  that  errour?  aias 
years'  meditation  upon  that  subject. 

My  lords,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  in  the  year 
1780  sent  a  petition  to   the  Houae  of  Coa- 
mons  complaining  of  that  very  chief  justics, 
Sir  Elijah  Impey.   The  House  of  CooMBoai^ 
who  then  had  some  trust  in  me,  as  they  haie 
some  trust  still,  did  order  me,  along  with  p^^ 
sons  more  wise  and  judicious    than   myinl^ 
several  of  whom  stand  near  me,  to  make  §■ 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  justice  of  tkai 
country.     The   consequence  of   that  inquiry 
was,  that  we  began  to  conceive    a  very  bad 
opinion  both  of  the  complainant  and  ddkoAut 
in  that  business :  that  we  found  the  Engiiah 
justice  to  be,  as  we  thought  it,  and  reported  it 
to  the  House,  a  grievance,  instead  of  a  re- 
dress, to  the  people  of  India.     I  could  bring 
before  your  lordships,  if  I  did  not  spare  yoor 
patience,   whole    volumes   of  reports,    whols 
bodies  of  evidence,  which  in  the  progreaa  we 
have  made,  in  the  course  of  ei^t  or  nine  yean^ 
brought  to  my  mind  such  a  conviction,  as  wil 
never  be  torn   from  my  heart   but    with   asy 
life  :  and  I  should  have  no  heart,  that  was  ft 
to  lodge  any  honest  sentiment,  if  I  departed 
from  my  opinion  upon  that  occasion.      Bat, 
when  I  declare   my  own  firm    (pinion   upon 
it  ;  when  I  declare  the  reasons,  that  led  me 
to  it ;   when  I  mention  the  long  naeditatioo, 
that  preceded  my  founding  a  judgment  upon 
it,  the  strict  inquiry,  the  maay  hours  and  dbys 
■pent  in  consideration,  collation,  and  oompa- 
rison,  I  trust,  that  infirmity,  which  could  be 
actuated  by  no  malice  to  one   party  or  the 
other,  may  be  excused  ;  I  trust,  that  I  shall 
meet  with  this  indulgence,  when  your   k)rd- 
ships  consider,  that  as  far  as  you  know  me, 
as  (ar  as  ray  public  services  for  many  years 
account  for  me,  I  am  a  man  of  a  sk>w,  labori- 
ous, inquisitive  temper;  that   I  do    aeldom 
leave  a  pursuit  without  leaving  maiks,  perhaps 
of  my  weakness,  but  leaving  marks  of  that  ^- 
bour ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  that  labour, 
I  made  that  affirmation,  and  thought  the  na- 
ture of  the  cause  obliged  me  to  support  and 
substantiate  it.    It  is   true,  that  those,  who 
sent  me  here,  have  sagacity  to  decide  upon 
the  subject  in  a  week;  they  can, in  one  week, 
discover  the  erroun  of  my  labours  for   nine 
years. 
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Now,  that  I  ha?«  iimd«  this  apology  to  you, 
I  assure  you,  you  shall  never  hear  roe  either 
in  my  own  name  here,  much  less  b  the  name 
of  the  Commons,  urge  one  thing  to  you  in  sup- 
port of  the  credit  of  Nundcomar  grounded 
upon  that  judgment,  until  the  House  shall  in- 
struct and  order  me  otherwise  ;  because  I 
know,  that,  when  I  can  discover  their  senti- 
ments, I  ought  to  know  nothing  here,  but  what 
is  in  strict  and  literal  obedience  to  them. 

My  lords,  another  thing  might  make  me 
perhaps  a  little  willing  to  be  admitted  to  the 
proof  of  what  I  advanced,  and  that  is,  the 
ytry  answer  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  this  charge, 
which  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  have 
adopted,  and,  therefore,  in  some  degree  puri- 
fied. "  To  the  malicious  part  of  this  charge, 
which  is  the  condemnation  of  Nundcomar  ibr 
a  forgery,  I  do  declare,  in  the  roost  solemn  and 
unreserved  manner,  that  I  had  no  concern, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  apprehend- 
ing, prosecuting,  or  executing  of  Nundcomar. 
He  suflered  for  a  crime  of  forgery,  which  ho 
had  committed  in  a  private  trust,  that  was 
delegated  to  him,  and  for  which  he  had  been 
prosecuted  in  the  dewannee  courts  of  the  coun- 
try, before  the  institution  of  the  supreme  court 
of  judicature.  To  adduce  this  circumstance, 
therefore,  as  a  confirmation  of  what  was  before 
suspicious  from  his  general  depravity  of  cha- 
racter, is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  assert,  that 
the  accusations  of  Empson  and  Dudley  were 
confirmed,  because  they  suffered  death  for  their 
atrocious  acts.** 

My  lords,  this  was  Mr.  Hastings's  defence 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  is  now 
in  evidence  before  your  lordships.  In  this  de- 
fence, he  supposes  the  charge,  which  was  made 
originally  before  the  CommonSi  and  which  the 
Commons  voted  (though  aAerwards,  for  ths 
convenience  of  shortening  it,  the  affair  was 
brought  before  your  lordships  in  the  way,  in 
which  it  is,)  he  suppnees,  I  say,  the  whole 
to  proceed  from  a  malicious  intention ;  and  I 
hope  your  lordships  will  not  think,  and  I  hope 
the  Commons,  reconsidering  this  matter,  will 
not  tiiink,  that,  when  such  an  imputation  of 
malice  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  repel- 
ling this  corroborating  argument,  which  was 
used  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  prove  his 
guilt,  I  was  wrong  in  attempting  to  support  the 
House  of  Commons  against  his  imputation  of 
malice. 

I  must  observe,  where  I  am  limited  and 
where  I  am  not.  I  am  limited,  strictly,  fully, 
(and  your  lordships  and  my  country,  who  hear 
me,  will  judge  how  faithfully  I  shall  adhere  to 
that  limitation)  not  to  support  the  credit  oC 


Nundcomar  by  any  allegation  against  Bfr* 
Hastings  respecting  his  condemnation  or  exe- 
cution ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  limited  from  en- 
deavouring to  support  his  credit  against  Mr. 
Hastings's  charges  of  other  forgeries ;  and  from 
showing  you,  what  I  hope  to  show  you  clearly 
in  a  few  words,  that  Nundcomar  cannot  be 
presumed  guilty  of  forgery  with  more  proba- 
bility than  Mr.  Hastings  is  guilty  of  bringing 
forward  a  light  and  dangerous  (for  I  use  no 
other  words  than  a  liglit  and  dangerous)  charge 
of  forgery,  when  it  serves  his  purpose.  Mr. 
Hastings  charges  Nundcomar  with  two  other 
forgeries.  *'  These  two  forgeries,"  he  sa3rs, 
"  are  facts  recorded  in  the  very  proceedings, 
which  my  accuser  partially  quotes,  proving 
this  man  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  most  fla- 
grant forgery  of  a  letter  from  Munny  Begum, 
and  of  a  letter  from  the  nabob  Zeteram  ul 
Dowlah,"  and,  therefore,  he  infers  malice  in 
those,  who  impute  any  thing  improper  to  him, 
knowing,  that  the  proof  stood  so.  Here  he 
asserts,  that  there  are  records  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  company's 
proceedings  and  consuhations,  proving  Nund- 
comar to  have  been  guilty  of  these  two  forge- 
ries. Turn  over  the  next  page  of  his  printed 
defence,  and  you  find  a  very  extraordinary 
thing.  You  woukl  have  imagined,  tliat  this 
forgery  of  a  letter  from  Munny  Begum,  which, 
he  says,  b  recognued  and  proved  on  the 
journals,  was  a  forgery  charged  by  Munny 
Begum  herself,  or  by  somebody  on  her  part, 
or  some  person  concerned  in  this  business. 
There  is  no  other  charge  of  it  whatever,  but 
the  charge  of  Warren  Hastings  himself.  He 
wants  you  to  discredit  a  man  for  forgery  upon 
no  evidence  under  heaven,  but  that  of  his  own, 
who  thinks  proper,  without  any  sort  of  au- 
thority, without  any  sort  of  reference,  without 
any  sort  of  collateral  evidence,  to  charge  a 
roan  with  that  very  direct  forgery.  "  You 
are,"  he  says,  "  well  informed  of  the  reasons, 
which  first  induced  me  to  give  any  space  of 
my  confklence  to  Nundcomar,  with  whose 
character  I  was  acquainted  by  an  experience 
of  many  years.  The  means,  which  he  took 
to  acquire  it,  were  peculiar  to  himself.  Ha 
sent  a  messenger  to  me  at  Madras,  on  the  first 
news  of  my  appointment  to  this  presidency, 
with  pretended  letters  from  Munny  Be£um 
and  the  nabob  Zeteram  ul  Dowlah,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  nabob  Jaflier  Ally  Cawn,  filled 
with  bitter  invectives  against  Mahomed  Rexa 
Cawn,  and  of  as  warm  recommendations,  as  I 
recollect,  of  Nundcomar.  I  have  been  sine* 
informed  by  the  begum,  that  the  letter,  which 
bore  her  seal,  was  a  complete  forgwy ;  and  that 
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db«  WM  lotellf  anaciqnaimad  with  dM  om 
tiliieh  had  he«ii  made  of  her  name,  till  inibnn> 
«d  of  it  hy  Juggut  Chund,  Nundcomar*!  ton- 
fai-law,  who  was  tent  to  her  ezpreesly  lo 
entreat  her  not  todimlge  it.  Mr.  Middleton 
whom  ahe  consulted  on  thia  occasion,  can 
attest  the  trtith  of  this  story." 

Mr.  Middleton  is  dead,  my  lords.  This 
is  not  the  Mr.  Middleton,  whom  your  lord- 
■hips  heard,  and  know  well  in  this  House, 
hue  a  hrother  of  that  Mr.  Middleton,  who  is 
since  dead.  Tour  lord^ips  find,  when  we 
refer  to  the  records  of  the  company*  for  the 
proof  of  this  (brgery,  that  there  is  no  other 
than  the  unsupported  assertion  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings himself,  that  he  was  guilty  of  it.  Now 
that  was  bad  enough ;  but  then  hear  the  rest. 
Mr.  Hastings  has  changed  this  unhappy  man 
whom  we  must  not  defend,  with  another  for- 
gery *,  he  has  charged  him  with  a  forgery  of  a 
letter  from  Zeteram  ul  Dowlah  to  Mr.  Ha»> 
tings.  Now,  you  would  imagine,  that  he 
would  have  given  his  own  authority  at  least 
lor  that  assertion,  which,  he  says,  was  proved. 
He  goes  on,  and  nys,  "  I  have  not  yet  had 
the  curiosity  to  inquire  of  the  nabob,  Zeteram 
id  Dowlah,  whether  his  letter  was  of  the  same 
atamp;  but  I  cannot  doubt  it." 

Now  here  he  begins  in  this  very  defence, 
vrhich  is  before  your  lordships,  to  charge  a 
forgery,  upon  the  credit  of  Munny  Begum, 
without  supporting  it  even  by  his  own  testi- 
mony; and  another  f<>rgery,  in  the  name  of 
Zeteram  ul  Dowlah,  w|iich,  he  said,  he  had 
not  even  the  curiosity  to  inquire  into,  and  yet 
desires  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  believe  it  to 
be  proved.  Good  God !  in  what  condition  do 
nen  of  the  first  character  and  situation  in  that 
country  stand,  when  we  have  here  delivered 
to  as,  as  a  record  of  the  company,  Mr.  Has- 
tings's own  assertions,  saying,  that  these  for- 
geries were  proved,  Uiough  you  have,  for  the 
first,  nothing  but  his  own  unsupported  asser- 
tion, and  for  the  second,  his  declaration  only, 
that  he  had  not  the  curiosity  to  inquire  into  iL 
I  am  not  forbidden  by  the  Commons  to  state 
how  and  on  what  slight  grounds  Warren  Has- 
tings charges  the  natives  of  the  country  with 
forgery ;  neither  am  I  forbidden  to  bring  for- 
ward the  accusation,  which  Mr.  Hastings 
made  against  Ntmdcomar  for  a  conspiracy, 
nor  die  event  of  it,  nor  any  circumstance  rela- 
tive to  it.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  in  the 
best  manner  I  can.  There  was  a  period, 
among  the  revolutions  of  philosophy,  when 
there  was  an  opinion,  that,  if  a  roan  lost  one 
limb,  or  organ,  the  strength  of  that,  which  was 
lost,  rerired  into  what  was  left.  My  lords,  if  we 
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redoubled  in  the  rest;  and  we  ^mIIvm  ItvriA 
double  force.  If  the  top  and  point  of  the  wmvd 
is  broken  ofl^  we  shall  take  the  hilt  in  our  bssi, 
and  fight  with  whatever  remains  of  the  W9^ 
pon  against  bribery,  eorrapttosi,  and  peede> 
tion  ;  and  we  shall  use  double  diligeaeeoader 
any  restraint,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Ca» 
mtms  may  lay  upon  ua,  or  your 
wisdom  may  oblige  um  to  submit  to. 

Having  gone  throii|;h  this  busineas,  mi 
shown  in  what  manner  I  am  restrained,  wheis 
I  am  not  to  repel  Mr.  Haatinga*s  defence,  md 
where  I  am  left  at  large  to  do  it,  I  shall  i^ 
mit  to  the  strict  injunction  with  the 
possible  humility,  and  enjoy  the  liberty, 
is  left  to  me,  with  vigour,  with  propriety,  ui 
with  discretion,  I  trust. 

My  lords,  when  the  circumatance  happnadl. 
which  has  given  occasion  to  the  long 
thesis,  by  which  my  discourae  has  been 
rupted,  I  remember  I  was  begmnin^  lo  ofm 
to  your  lord«thips  the  second  period  of  fifr. 
Hastings's  scheme  and  system  of  brflwiy. 
My  lords,  his  bribery  is  ao  extensive,  and  hss 
had  such  a  variety  in  it,  that  it  most  be  dis- 
tinguished not  only  with  regfard  to  its  kkid, 
but  must  be  likewise  distin^ished  aooordiag 
to  the  periods  of  bribery  and  the  epochas  m 
peculation  committed  by  him.  In  the  first  of 
those  periods  we  shall  prove  to  your  lordshipi^ 
I  believe,  without  the  aids,  that  we  hoped  for 
(your  lordships  alkming,  as  I  trust  you  will  do, 
a  good  deal  for  our  situation)  we  dttll  be  aUe, 
I  say,  to  prove,  that  Mr.  Hastings  look  as  a 
bribe,  for  appointing  Munny  Begum,  tfarsa 
lacks  and  an  half  of  rupees ;  we  shall  prove  tha 
taking  at  the  some  time  the  rajeshye  bribes. 
Mr.  Hastings,  at  that  time,  followed  bribery 
in  a  natural  manner :  he  took  a  bribe,  he  took 
it  as  largo  as  he  couU  ;  he  concealed  it  at 
well  as  he  could,  and  he  got  out  of  it  by  arti- 
fice, or  bokiness,  by  use  of  trick,  or  ose  ef 
power,  just  as  he  was  enabled  :  be  acted  lika 
a  wild  natural  man,  void  of  instructioa,  dis- 
cipline, and  art. 

The  second  period  opened  another  aysteia 
of  bribery.  About  this  time  he  began  to  think 
(from  what  communication  your  loidships  may 
guess)  of  other  means,  by  which,  when  he 
could  no  longer  conceal  any  bribe,  that  he  had 
received,  he  not  only  might  exempt  hinadC 
from  the  charge  and  the  punishment  oT  guilt, 
but  might  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  merit,  and 
instead  of  a  breaker  of  laws,  a  violator  of  hii 
trust,  a  receiver  of  scandakMis  bribes,  a  peesH 
later  of  the  first  ntagnitude,  might  make  hia>* 
self  to  be  considered  as  a  great  distinguishmg 
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'meat  fiamcier,  a  eonector  of  rerenoo  in  account,  or  on  anj  pretenca  wfantao«f«r;  or 
naw  and  •xtrmordinarj  ways:  and  that  wo  any  promiae  or  engagement  for  any  preeent, 
■hould  thus  at  once  praise  hie  diligence,  in-  gift,  donation,  gratuity,  or  reward ;  and  if  any 
dustry,  and  ingenuity.  The  scheme  he  set  person,  holding  or  exercising  any  such  civil 
on  foot  was  this :  he  pretended,  that  the  com-  or  military  office,  shall  be  guihy  of  any  such 
pany  could  not  exist  upon  principles  of  strict  offence,  and  shall  be  thereof  legally  eonneW 
justice,  (for  so  he  expresses  it,)  and  that  their     ed,"  &c.  he, 

affairs,  in  many  cases,  could  not  be  so  well         It  then  imposes  the  penalties,  and  your  lord- 
accommodated  by  a  regular  revenue,  as  by     ships  see,  that  human  wisdom  cannot  pen  an 
privately  taking  money,  which  was  to  be  ap-     act   more  strongly  directed  against    taking 
plied  to  their  service  by  the  person,  who  took     bribes  upon  any  pretence  whatever.    This  ad 
it,  at  his  dtaerelion.     This  was  the  principle     of  parliament  was  in  affirmance  of  the  cove* 
he  laid  down.    It  would  hardly  be  believed,  I     nant  entered  into  by  the  servants  of  the  ooa»> 
imagine,  unless  strong  proof  appeared,  that     pany,  and  of  the  explicit  orders  of  the  com- 
any  man  oouM   be  so  daring  as  to  hoM  up     pany,  which  forbid  any  person  whatever  in 
such  a  resource  to  a   regular  government,     trust—*'  directly  or  indirectly,  to  accept,  takn 
which  had  three  millions  of  known,  avowed,  a     or  receive,  or  agree  to  accept,  take,  or  receive^ 
great  part  of  it  territorial,  revenue.    But  it  is     any  gift,  reward,  gratuity,  alfowanoe,  donation, 
necessary,  it  seems,  to  piece  out  the  lion*8     or  compensation,  in  money,  effects,  jewels,  or 
skin  with  a  fox's  tail ;  to  tack  on  a  little  piece     othtnciie  howtoever^  from  any  of  the  Indian 
of  bribery  and  a  little  piece  of  peculation,  in     princes,  sovereigns,  soubahs,  or  nabobs,  or  any 
order  to    help  out  the  resources  of  a  great     of  their  ministers,  servants,  or  agents,  exoeed- 
and  flourishing  state ;  that  they  shouM  have,     ing  the  value  of  4,000  rupees,  Ice.  he, 
in  the  knavery  of  their  servants,  in  the  breach        "  And  that  he,  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
of  their  laws,  and  in  the  entire  defiance  of  their     shall  and  will  convey,  assign,  and  make  ovw, 
covenants,  a  real  resource  applicable  to  their     to  the  said  United  Company  for  their  sole  and 
necessities ;  of  which  they  were  not  to  judge,     proper  use  and  benefit,  all  and  every  such  gifts, 
but  the  persons  who  were  to  take  the  bribes ;     rewards,  gratuities,  allowances,  donations,  or 
and  that  the  bribes  thus  taken  were,  by  a  men-     compensations  whatsoever,  which,  contrary  to 
tal  reservation,  a  private  intention  in  the  mind     the  truo  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents, 
of  the  taker,  unknown  to  the  giver,  to  be  some     shall  come  into  the  hands,  possession,  or  power 
time  or  other,  in  some  way  or  other,  applied     of  the  aaid  Warren  Hastings,  or  any  other  peiw 
to  the  public  service.    The  taking  such  bribes     son  or  persons  in  trust  for  him  or  for  his  use.* 
was  to  become  a  justifiable  act,  in  conse-        The  nature  of  the  covenant,  the  act  of  par- 
quence  of  that  reservation  in  the  mind  of  the     liament,  and  the  company's  orders,  are  clear, 
person  who  took  them,  and  he  was  not  to  be     First,  they  have  not  forbidden  their  govemour- 
called  to  account  for  them,  in  any  other  way     general,  nor  any  of  their  govemours,  to  take 
than  as  he  thought  fit  and  accept  from  the  princes  of  the  country. 

My  lords,  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  openly  and  publicly,  for  their  use,  any  terri- 
the  year  1773,  the  whole  driCt  of  which,  I  may  tories,  lands,  sums  of  money,  or  other  dona- 
say,  was  to  prevent  bribery,  peculation,  and  tions,  which  may  be  offi»rcd  in  consequenon 
extortion  in  the  company's  servants ;  and  the  of  treaty  or  otherwise.  It  was  necessary  to 
act  was  penned,  I  think,  with  as  modi  strict-  distinguish  this  from  every  other  species  ef 
ness  and  rigour  as  ever  act  was  penned.  The  acceptance,  because  many  occasions  occurred, 
twenty-fourth  clause  of  chap.  6S,  IS  Geo.  HI,  in  which  fines  were  paid  to  the  company  in 
has  the  following  enactment :  "  And  be  it  for-  consequence  of  treaties ;  and  it  was  necessary 
ther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  toauthorize  the  receipt  ofthe  same  in  the  com- 
froro  and  after  the  1st  day  of  August  1774,  pany's  treasury,  as  an  open  and  known  pro- 
no  person  holding  or  exercising  any  civil  or  ceeding.  It  was  never  dreamed,  that  thin 
military  office  under  the  crown,  or  the  aaid  shoukl  justify  the  taking  of  bribes,  privately  and 
United  Company  in  the  Easulndies,  shatt  dande^tinely,  by  the  govemour,  or  any  other 
accept,  receive,  or  take,  directly  or  indirectly,  servant  of  the  company,  for  the  purpoas  of  its 
by  himself,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  on  future  application  lo  the  company's  use.  It  in 
his  behalf,  or  for  his  use  or  benefit,  of  and  fircm  decUrsd,  that  all  such  bribes  and  sumsy  ra- 
any  of  the  Indian  princes  or  powers,  or  their  ceived  shoukl  be  the  property  of  the  oompaoy. 
ministers  or  agents,  (or  any  of  the  natives  And  why  7  As  a  means  of  recovering  tbens 
of  Asia)  any  present,  gift,  donation,  gratuity,  out  of  the  corrupt  hands,  that  had  taken  tlM«  ( 
or  reward,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  upon  any    and  thsrslbre  this  was  not  a  lioenss  for  bribery. 
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but  a  prohilMtory  UKi  penal  clause,  proriding  hu  Jiaeretioo,  and  not    mi  cb«  diamniw  d 

Um  neaiM  of  coercion,  and  making  the  prohi-  bis  emplojrers.  I  will  trentiire  to  aaj,  tbat  aa^ 

bition  stroQger.    Now  Mr.  Hastings  has  found  a  system  of  revenue  nerer  was  before  tboofll 

out,  tbat  this  rery  coercire  clause,  which  was  of.    The  next  part  is  an  ezcbeqoer,  which  bt 

oiade  in  order  to  enable  his  superiours  to  get  has  formed,  correaponding  with  it.     Toa  «i 

at  him  and  punish  him  for  bribery,  is  a  license  find  the  board  of  exchequer  onade  op  oTofiMi 

fcr  him  to  receive  bribes.    He  is  not  only  a  oatensibly  in  the  company's  aerrioe,  of  their 

practitioner  of  bribery,  but  a  professor,  a  doc>  public  accountant  and  public  treasarer,  wiwa 

tor  upon  the  subject.    His  opinion  is,  that  ho  Mr.  Hastings  uses  as  an  acxxMintant  and  trfa- 

night  take  presents  or  bribes  to  himself;  he  surer  of  bribes,  accountable  not  to  the  eB» 

considers  the  penal  clause,  which  the  company  pany,  but  to  himself,  acting  in  no  public  aiaih 

attached  to  their  prohibition,  and  by  which  aO  ner,  and  never  acting  but  upon  his  requnitiaa, 

such  bribes  are  constructively  declared  to  be  concealing  all  his  firauds  and  artifices  to  pr»> 

theirs,  in  order  to  recover  them  out  of  his  hands,  vent  deteclioo  and  discovery.   In  abort,  it  is  aa 

as  a  license  to  receive  bribes,  to  extort  money,  exchequer,  in  which,  if  I  may  be  pernsined  to 

and  he  goes  with  the  very  prohibition  in  his  repeat  the  words  I  made  use  of  on  a  hrma 

hand,  the  very  means,  by  which  he  was  to  be  occasion,  extortion  is  the  asacwor,  in  whick 

restrained,  to  exercise  an  unlimited  bribery,  fraud  is  the  treasurer,  confusion  the  acooaatart, 

peculation,  and  extortion,  over  the  unhappy  oblivion  the  reraemlMwicer.     That  ibese  ate 

natives  of  the  country.  not  mere  words,  I  will  exemplify  aa  I  go  tbroafb 

The  moment  he  finds,  that  the  company  the  detail:  I  will  show  you,  that  ev«yeaeof 

has  got  a  scent  of  any  one  of  his  bribes,  he  the  things  I  have  stated  are  truths,  in  Act,  aai 

comes  forward  and  says,  to  be  sure,  I  took  it  that  these  men  are  bound  by  the  conditioo  of 

as  a  bribe :  I  admit  the  party  gave  me  it  as  their  recognised  fidelity  to  Mr.  Haadags  t> 

a  bribe:  I  concealed  it  for  a  time,  because  I  keep  back  his  secrets,  to  change  the  accmwti, 

thought  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  company  to  alter  the  items,  to  make  him  debtor  or  cr»> 

to  conceal  it :  but  I  had  a  secret  intention,  in  ditor  at  pleasure  ;  and,  by  that  meana,  to  thrav 

my  own  mind,  of  applying  it  to  their  service :  the  whole  system  of  the  companj'a  acconati 

you  shall  have  it ;  but  you  shall  have  it  as  I  into  confusion. 

please,  and  when  I  please ;  and  this  bribe  be-        1  have  shown  the  inpoaaibBily  of  the  eQB> 

comes  sanctified  the  moment  I  think  fit  to  ap-  pany*s  having  intended  to  authorise  such  a 

ply  it  to  your  service.    Now,  can  it  be  sup-  revenue,  mtidi  less  such  a  cooatiurtioa  of  k  as 

posed,  that  the  India  company  or  that  the  act  Mr.  Hastings  has  drawn  fixna  the  very  pr»> 

of  parliament  meant,  by  declaring,  that  the  hibitions  of  bribery,  and  such  an  ezdiequer  if 

property  taken  by  a  corrupt  servant,  contrary  be  has  formed  upon  the  principles  I  have  stated, 

to  the  true  intent  of  his  covenant,  was  theirs,  Tou  will  not  dishonour  the  legislature,  or  the 

to  give  a  license  to  take  such  property ;  and  company,  be  it  what  it  may,  by  thiiricing,  that 

that  one  mode  of  obtaining  a  revenue  was  by  either  of  them  couki  give  any  mnction  to  it. 

the  breach  of  the  very  covenants,  which  were  Indeed  you  will  not  think,  that  such  a  devica 

meant  to  prevent  extortion,  peculation,  and  could  ever  enter  into  the  head  of  any  ratiooat 

oorruptioo  ?    What  sort  of  body  is  the  India  roan.    You  are  then  to  jud^,  whether  it  ia  do( 

company,  which,  coming  to  the  verge  of  bank-  a  device  to  cover  guilt,  to  prevent  detectioB 

niptcy  by  the  robbery  of  half  the  world,  is,  ai^  by  destroying  the  means  of  it ;  and  at  the  same 

terwards,  to  subsist  upon  the  alms  of  pecula-  time,  your  lordships  will  judge,  whether  iba 

tion  and  bribery,  to  have  its  strength  recruit-  evidence  we  bring  you  to  prove  that  reveaoe 

ed  by  the  violation  of  the  covenants  imposed  is  a  mere  pretext,  be  not  stronger  than  the 

upon  its  own  servants?    It  is  an  odd  sort  of  strange  absurd  reasons,  which  he  has  produced 

body  to  be  80  fed  and  so  supported.      This  for  forming  this  new  plan  of  an  exchequer  of 

new  constitution  of  revenue,  that  he  has  made,  bribery. 

is  indeed  a  very  singular  contrivance.    It  is  a        My  k>rds,  I  am  now  going  to  read  to  you  a 

revenue  to  be  collected  by  any  officer  of  the  letter,  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  declares  hn 

company,  (for  they  are  all  alike  forbidden,  and  opinion  upon  the  operation  of  the  act,  which 

all  alike   permitteid,)  to  be  collected  by  any  he  now  has  found  the  means,  as  he  thinks,  of 

person,  from  any  person,  at  any  time,  in  any  evading.    My  fords,  I  will  teH  yeu,  to  save 

proportion,  by  any  means,  and  in  any  way  he  you  a  good  deal  of  reading,  that  there  waa 

pleaaes ;  and  to  he  accounted  for,  or  not  to  be  certain  prise  money  given  by  Shuja  ul  DowUh 

accounted  for,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  collector  ;  to  a  body  of  the  company's  troops,  aerviag  in 

•nd|  if  applied  to  their  uae,  to  be  applied  at  the  field;  that  this  prize  money  was  lo  he  dhK 
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tributed  ainoiif  them;  but  upon  appIicatioQ 
being  mnde  to  Mr.  Ha«tin|^  for  his  opinion 
and  sanction  in  the  distribution,  Mr.  Hastings, 
at  first,  seemed  inclined  to  give  waj  to  it,  but, 
afterwards,  upon  reading  and  considering  the 
act  of  parliament,  before  he  allowed  the 
■oldterj  to  receive  this  public  donation,  he 
thus  describes  his  opinion  of  the  operation  of 
the  act. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings  to 
Colonel  Champion,  SIst  August  1774. — "  Up- 
on a  reference  to  the  new  act  of  parliament,  I 
was   much   disappointed,  and  sorry  to  find, 
that  our  intentions  were  entirely  defeated  by  a 
clause  in  the  act  (to  be  in  force  afker  the  1st 
of  August  1774)  which  divests  us  of  the  power 
to  grant,  and  expressly  prohibits  the  army  to 
receive,  the  nabob's  intended  donation.  Agree- 
able to  the  positive  sense  of  this  clause,  not- 
withstanding it  is  expressed  individually,  there 
is  not  a  doubt  but  the  armv  is  included  with 
all  other  persons  in  the  prohibition  fi^m  re- 
ceiving presents  or  donations ;  a  confirmation 
of  which  is,  that  in  the  clause  of  exceptions, 
wherein  '  counsellours  at  law,  physicians,  sur- 
geons, and  chaplains,  are    permitted  to  re- 
ceive the  fees  annexed  to  their  profession,'  no 
mention  whatever  is  made  of  any  latitude 
given  to  the  army,   or  any    circumstancea 
wherein  it  would  be  allowable  for  them  to 
receive    presents This   unlucky   dis- 
covery of  an  exclusion  by  act  of  parliament, 
which  admits   of  no  abatement   or  evasion 
wherever  its  authority  extends,  renders  a  re- 
▼isal  of  our  proceedings  necessary,  and  leaves 
no  option  to  our  decision  ;  it  is  not  like  the  or- 
dinances uf  the  court  of  directors,  where  a 
fiivourable  construction  may  be  put,  and  some 
room  is  left  for  the  interposition  of  the  author- 
ity vested  in  ourselves ;  but  positive  and  de- 
cisive, admitting  neither  of  refinement  nor 
misconstruction.      I   rhoukl  be  happy,  if,  in 
this  instance,  a  method  oouU  be  devised  of 
setting  the  act  aside,  which  I  should  most 
willingly  embrace :   but,  in  my  opinion,  an 
opposition  would  be  to  incur  the  penalty." 

Your  lordships  see,  Mr.  Hastings  consider- 
ed this  act  to  be  a  most  unlucky  discovery : 
indeed,  as  long  as  it  remained  in  force,  it 
would  have  been  unlucky  for  him,  because 
it  would  have  destroyed  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  his  illegal  profits.  Why  does  he 
consider  it  unlucky?  Because  it  admits  of 
no  reservation,  no  exception,  no  refinement 
whatever,  but  is  clear,  positive,  decisive. 
Now,  in  what  case  was  it,  that  Mr.  Has- 
tings made  this  determination  ?  In  the  case  of 
a  dooatioo,  publicly  offered  to  an  array  aonring 


in  the  field,  by  a  prince  then  independent  of 
the  company.     If  ever  there  was  a  circan»- 
stance,  in  which  any  refinement,  any  favour- 
able construction  of  the  act,  could  be  used,  it 
was  in  &vour  of  a  body  of  men,  serving  in  the 
field,  fighting  for  their  country,  spilling  their 
blood  for  it,  suffering  all  the  inoonveniencieo 
of  that  climate.     It  was  undoubtedly  volunta- 
rily offered  to  them  by  the  party,  in  the  height 
of  victory,  and  enriched  by  the  plunder  of 
whole  provinces.      I  believe  your  lordshipa 
will  agree  with  me,  that  if  any  relaxation,  any 
evasion  of  an  act  of  parliament,  could  be 
allowed,   if  the   intention  of  the  legislature 
couM  for  a  moment  be  trifled  with,  or  suppo^ 
ed  for  a  moment  doubtful,  it  was  in  this  in- 
stance ;  and  yet,  upon  the  rigour  of  the  act, 
Mr.  Hastings  refuses  that  army  the  price  of 
their  blood,  money  won  solely,  almost,  by  tbehr 
arms,  for  a  prince,  who  had  acquired  milliona 
by  their  bravery,  fidelity,  and  sufferings.    This 
was  the  case,  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  refused 
a  public  donation  to  the  army,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  they  have  never  received  it. 

If  the  receipt  of  this  public  donation  could 
be  thus  forbidden,  whence  has  Mr.  Hastings 
siiKe   learned,  that  he   may  privately  take 
money,  and  take  it  not  only  from  princes,  and 
persons  in  power,  and  abounding  in  wealth, 
but,  as  we  shall  prove,  from  persons  in  a  con»- 
parative  degree  of  penury  and  distress  7    That 
he  could  take  it  from  persons  in  office  and  trust 
whose  power  gave  them  the  means  of  ruining 
the  people  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them- 
selves to  pay  it  ?    Consider  in  what  a  situation 
the  company  must  be,  if  the  govemour-general 
can  form  such  a  secret  exchequer  of  direct 
bribes,  given  eo  nomine  as  bribes,  and  accepted 
as  such,  by  the  parties  concerned  in  the  trans- 
action, to  be  discovered  only  by  himself,  and 
with  only  the  inward  reservation,  that  I  have 
spoken  of. 

In  the  first  place,  if  Mr.  Hastings  should 
die,  without  having  made  a  discovery  of  all 
his  bribes,  or  if  any  other  servant  of  the  com- 
pany should  imitate  his  example,  without  his 
heroic  good  intentions,  in  doing  such  villanous 
acts ;  how  is  the  company  to  recover  the  bribe 
money  ?  The  receivers  need  not  divulge  it, 
till  they  think  fit,  and  the  moment  an  informer 
comes,  that  informer  is  ruined.  He  comes,  for 
instance,  to  the  govemotir-general  and  council, 
and  charges,  say  not  Mr.  Hastings,  but  the 
bead  of  the  board  (/  revenue,  with  receiving 
a  bribe.  Receive  a  bribe !  so  I  did ;  but  it 
was  with  an  intention  of  applying  it  to  the 
oompany's  service.  There  I  nick  the  in- 
foraier:  I  am  beforehand  with  him:  the 
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b  firr^*^***  by  mj  inward  jaraitical  iateotiaii. 
1  wiU  woMkm  a  oMrit  of  it  with  the  ooapaoy. 
I  have  r«c«ir«i  ie^,000  as  a  bribe ;  there  it 
is  tar  you ;  I  am  acquitted ;  I  am  a  meritorious 
ssrrant;  let  the  informer  go,  and  seek  his  re- 
medy as  he  can.    N«>w  if  an  informer  is  once 
iDsmietad,  that  a  person,  who  receives  bribes, 
can  mm  then  into  UMrit,  and  take  away  his 
•otioa  from  him,  do  you  think,  that  you  erer 
will,  or  can,  disoorer  any  one  bribe?     But 
what  is  still  worse,  by  this  medwd  disclose 
but  one  bribe,  and  you  secure  aU  the  rest,  that 
you  possibly  can  receive  upon  any  occasion. 
For  instance,  strong  report  prevaib,  that  a 
bribe  of  iC  .40,000  has  been  given,  and  the  re- 
ceiver expects  that  information  will  be  laid 
against  bim.    He  acknowledges  that  he  has 
rvoeived  a  bribe  of  ie.40,000  but  says,  that  it 
was  fiir  the  service  of  the  oompany,  and  that 
it  is  carried  to  their  account    And  thus  by 
■tating,  that  he  has  taken  some  money  which 
be  has  accounted  for,  but  concealing  from 
whnm  that  money  came,  which  is  exactly  Mr. 
Hastings's  case,  if  at  last  an  information  shouki 
be  laid  before  the  coa^>any  of  a  speci6c  bribe 
having  been  received  of  £.40,000,  it  is  said 
by  the  receiver.  Lord!  this  is  die  £.40,000  I 
told  you  of;  it  is  broken  into  fragments,  paid 
by  instalments ;  and  you  have  taken  it  and  put 
it  into  your  own  coflers. 

Again,  suppose  him  to  take  it  through  the 
hand  of  an  agent,  sudi  as  Gunga  Govin  Sing ; 
and  that  his  agent,  who,  as  we  have  lately  dis- 
covered, out  of  a  bribe  of  £.40,000  which  Mr. 
Hastings  was  to  have  received,  kept  back  half 
of  it,  falb  into  their  debt  like  him ;  I  desire  to 
know,  what  the  company  can  do  in  such  a 
case?  Gunga  Govin  Sing  has  entered  into  no 
covenants  with  the  company.  There  is  no 
trace  of  liis  having  this  money,  except  what 
Mr.  Hastings  chooies  to  tell.  If  he  is  called 
upon  to  refund  it  to  the  company,  he  may  say 
be  never  received  it ;  that  he  was  never  order- 
ed to  extort  this  money  from  the  people ;  or  if  he 
was  under  any  covenant  not  to  take  money,  ho 
may  set  up  this  defence,  I  am  forbidden  to  re- 
ceive money ;  and  I  will  not  make  a  declara- 
tion, which  will  subject  me  to  penalties ;  or  ho 
may  say  in  India  before  the  supreme  court,  I 
have  paid  the  bribe  all  to  Mr.  Hastings:  and, 
then,  there  must  be  a  bill  and  suit  there,  a  bill 
and  suit  here,  and  by  that  means,  having  one 
por^  on  one  side  the  water,  and  the  other  party 
on  the  other,  the  company  may  never  come  to 
a  discovery  of  it.  And  that  in  fact  this  b 
the  way  in  which  one  of  his  great  bribe  agents 
has  acted,  I  shall  prove  to  your  lordships  by 


Mr.  Hastings  bad  oqueoood  out  of  a  i 
country  a  bribe  of  £40AX),  of  which  he  «m 
enabled  to  bring  to  the  account  of  the 
only  £10,000,  and  of  which  we  ahoold  not  ( 
have  known  the  existence,  if  the 
pursued  with  great  diligence  by  the  House  sf 
Commons,  had  not  extorted  the  diseoeery ;  sad 
even  now  that  we  know  the  fact,  we 
get  at  the  money ;  the  company  can 
oeive  it ;  and  before  the  Houee  had 
out  of  him,  that  some  such  money  had 
ceived,  he  never  once  told  the  court  of  dirs^ 
tors,  that  his  black  bribe  agent,  whom  be  re- 
commended to  their  senrice,  had  cheated  bolk 
them  and  him  of  £JZO,000  out  of  the  ted  d 
the  bribe  revenue.  If  it  be  asked, 
the  record  of  this  ?  Record  there 
In  what  office  is  it  entered  ?  It  ii 
no  office ;  it  is  mentioned  aa  privat^y  receivsd 
for  the  company's  benefit ;  and  you  shall  new 
fori  her  see  what  a  charming  office  of  reosift 
and  account  this  new  exdwquer  of  Bir.  Hi^ 
tinge's  is. 

For,  there  is  another  and  a  nnoro  ssikwi 
circumstance,  attending  this  bnainees.  Evmy 
one  knows,  that  by  the  law  of  this,  and,  I  b»> 
lieve,  of  every  country,  any  aBoney,  winch  ii 
taken  illegally  from  any  person,  as  every  bribe 
or  sum  of  money  extorted  or  paid  erithout  co^ 
sideration  is,  belongs  to  the  p^eoa  who  paid 
it,  and  he  may  bring  his  action  for  it,  and  r»> 
cover  it.  Then,  see  bow  the  company  standi: 
the  company  receives  a  bribe  of  £AOflOO  by 
Mr.  Hastings ;  it  is  carried  to  its  acooont ;  it 
turns  bribery  into  a  revenue  ;  it  naaetiSss  iL 
In  the  mean  time,  the  roan,  intm  whom  tkii 
naoney  is  illegally  taken,  oues  Mr.  Hiitinf 
Must  not  he  recover  of  Mr.  Hastings  f  Tfai^ 
if  so,  must  not  Mr.  Hastings  reoovei  it  agaii 
from  the  company?  The  company  undanblsdly 
is  answerable  for  it  And  here  is  a  isvsens, 
which  every  man,  who  baa  paid  it,  may  dug 
out  of  the  treasury  again.  Mr.  HasUagi^s 
donations  of  his  bribes  to  the  treasury  sis 
liable  to  be  torn  from  it  at  pleasure  by  ewj 
man  who  gives  the  money.  First  it  ssay  be 
torn  from  him  who  receives  it,  and  then  be 
may  recover  it  from  the  treasury,  to  wiuoh  bs 
has  given  it. 

But  admitting,  that  the  taking  of  bribso  can 
be  sanctified  by  their  becoming  the  pioyerly  oC 
the  company,  it  may  still  be  adked^  rar  what 
end  and  purpose  has  the  company  oovenaatsd 
with  Mr.  Hastings,  that  money,  taken  extor- 
sively,  shall  bebng  to  the  company  ?  la  it,  that 
sati^action  and  reparation  may  be  avrarded 
against  the  said  Warren  Haalii^,  to  die  said 
oompany,  for  their  own  beaeSt  1  No,  ii  ii  fif 
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th«  benefit  of  the  iajured  persone ;  and  it  is  to  own  private  cash,  and  that  he  had  depoeited 

be  carried  to  the  company 'e  account,  *'  but  in  with  the  treasurer  two  lacks  of  rupees.    This 

trust,  nevertheless,  and  to  the  intent,  that  the  was  in  June  1780,  and  Mr.  Francis  soon  after 

•aid  company  may  and  do  render  and  pay  over  returned  to  Europe.    I  need  not  inform  your 

the  moneys  received  or  recovered  by  them  to  lordships,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had,  before  this 

Che  parties  injured  or  defrauded,  which  the  said  time,  been  charged  with  bribery  and  pecula- 

company  accordingly  hereby  agree  and  cove-  Uon  by  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Moneoo, 

nant  to  do."    Now  here  is  a  revenue  to  be  and  Mr.  Francis.    He  suspected,  that  Mr. 

received  by  Mr.  Hastings  for  the  company's  FVancis,  then  going  to  Europe,  would  confirm 

use,  applied,  at  his  discretion,  to  that  use,  and  this  charge  by  the  suspicious  nature  and  cir- 

which  the  company  has  previously  covenanted  cumstances  of  this  generous  offer  ;  and  this 

to  restore  to  the  persons,  that  are  injured  and  suspicion  was  increased  by  the  connexion, 

damaged.    This  ia  revenue,  which  is  to  be  which  he  supposed,  and  which  we  can  prove 

Cora  away  by  the  action  of  any  person ;  a  re-  he  thought,  Mr.  Francis  had  with  Cheit  Sing, 

venue,  which  they  must  return  back  to  the  per-  Apprehending  therefore,  that  he  might  discover 

•on  complaining,  as  they  in  justice  ought  to  and  bring  the  bribe  to  light  some  way  or  other, 

do ;  for  no  nation  ever  avowed  making  a  reve-  he  resolved  to  anticipate  any  such  discovery 

nue  out  of  bribery  and  peculation.    They  are,  by  declaring,  upon  the  29lh  of  November,  that 

then,  to  restore  it  back  again.    But  how  can  this  money  was  not  his  own.    I  will  mention 

they  restore  it?    Mr.  Hastings  has  applied  to  your  lordships  hereafter  the  circumstances 

it:  he  has  given  ic  in  presents  to  princes,  hiid  of  this  money.    He  says,  "  My  present  rea- 

it  out  in  budgerows,  in  pen,  ink,  and  wax  ;  in  son  for  adverting  to  my  conduct,"  that  is,  his 

salaries  to  secretaries ;  he  has  laid  it  out  just  in  ofier  of  two  lacks  of  rupees  out  of  his  ovm 

any  way  he  pleased  ;  and  the  India  company,  private  cash  for  the  company's  service,  upon 

who  have  covenanted  to  restore  all  this  money  the  S6thof  June,  1780,  "  on  the  oocasioo  I  have 

Co  the  persons  from  whom  it  came,  are  de-  mentioned,  is  to  obviate  the  false  conclusions 

prived  of  all  means  of  performing  so  just  a  or  proposed  misrepresentations,  which  may  be 

duty.    Therefore,  I  dismiss  the  idea,  that  any  made  of  it,  either  as  an  artifice  of  ostentation, 

man  so  acting  could  have  had  a  good  intention  or  as  the  effect  of  corrupt  influence,  by  assur- 

in  his  mind :  the  supposition  is  too  weak,  ing  you,  that  the  money,  by  whatever  means 

senseless,  and  absurd.    It  was  only  in  a  despo-  it  came  into  your  possession,  was  not  my  own ; 

rate  cause,  that  he  made  a  desperate  attempt ;  that  I  had  myself  no  right  to  it,  nor  would  or 

for  we  shall  prove,  that  he  never  made  a  dis-  could  have  rtH:eived  it,  but  for  the  occasion, 

closure  without  thinking  tliat  a  discovery  had  which  prompted  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  ac- 

been  previously  made,  or  was  likelyto  be  made,  cidental  means,  which  were  at  that  instant 

together  with  an  exposure  of  all  the  circum-  afforded  me,  of  accepting  and  converting  it  to 

stances  of  hu  wicked  and  abominable  conceal-  the  property  and  use  of  the  company :  and  with 

ment.  this  brief  apology  I  shall  dismiss  the  subject." 

You  will  see  the  history  of  this  new  scheme  My  lords,  you  see  what  an  account  Mr. 

of  bribery,  by  which  Mr.  Hastings  contrived,  Hastings  has  given  of  some  obecure  transac- 

by  avowing  some  bribes,  to  cover  others,  at-  tion,  by  which  he  contradicts  the  record  ;  for, 

tempted  to   outface  his  delinquency,  and,  if  on  the  86th  of  June,  he  generously,  nobly,  full 

possible,  to  reooocile  a  weak  breach  of  the  laws  of  enthusiasm  for  their  service,  offers  to  the 

with  a  sort  of  spirited  observance  of  them,  company  money  of  hu  own.    On  the  89th  of 

and  to  becooM  infamous  for  the  good  of  his  November,  he  tells  the  court  of  directors,  thai 

country.  the  money  he  oflfered  on  the  former  day  was 

The  first  appearance  of  this  practice  of  bri-  not  his  own ;  that  his  assertion  was  totally 

bery  was  in  a  letter  of  the  89th  of  November,  false,  that  the  money  was  not  his ;  that  he  had 

1780.    The  cause,  which  led  to  the  discovery,  no  right  to  receive  it ;  and  tliat  he  wouU  not 

was  a  dispute  between  him  and  Mr.  Francis  have  received  it,  but  for  the  occasion,  which 

at  the  board,  in  consequence  of  a  very  hand-  prompted  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  acci- 

■ome  offer  made  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  board  dental  means,  which  at  that  instant  offered, 

relative  to  a  measure  proposed  by  him,  to  Such  is  the  account  sent  by  their  govemour 

which  he  found  one  objection  to  be  the  money  in  India,  acting  as  an  accountant  to  the  oom- 

Ihat  it  would  cost.    He  made  the  most  gene-  pany — a  company  with  whom  every  thing  is 

rous  and  handsome  offer,  as  it  stands  upon  re-  matter  of  account.    He  tells  them,  indeed,  uat 

eord,  that  perhaps  any  man  ever  made,  namely,  the  sum  he  had  offered  was  not  his  own ;  thath* 

that  he  woukl  defiray  the  expense  oat  of  his  had  no  right  to  it;  and  that  h»  would  Mthav« 

Vol.  m.— <9 
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Ukan  it,  if  he  had  not  been  greatly  tempted  by 
the  occasion ;  but  he  never  tells  them  by  what 
means  be  came  at  it,  the  person,  from  whom 
he  receired  it,  the  occasion,  upon  which  ho 
received  it,  (whether  justifiable  or  not,)  or  any 
one  circumstance  under  heaven  relative  to  it. 
This  is  a  very  extraordinary  account  to  give  to 
tlie  public  of  a  sum,  which  we  find  to  be  some- 
where above  twenty  thousand  pounds,  taken  by 
Mr.  Hastings  in  some  way  or  other.  He  set 
the  company  blindly  groping  in  the  dark  by  the 
very  pretended  light,  the  ignis  &tuus,  which 
he  held  out  to  ihem :  for  at  that  time,  all  was 
in  the  dark,  and  in  a  cloud ;  and  this  is  what 
Mr.  Hastings  caib  information  communicated 
to  the  company  on  the  subject  of  these  bribes. 

You  have  heard  of  obscurity  illustrated  by 
a  further  obscurity :  ob$eurum  per  ob»ewriu$. 
He  continues  to  tell  them,  "  Something  of 
affinity  to  this  anecdote  may  appear  in  the  first 
aspect  of  another  transaction,  which  I  shall 
proceed  to  relate,  and  of  which  it  is  more  im- 
mediately my  duty  to  inform  you.'*  He  then 
tells  them,  that  he  had  contrived  to  give  a  sura 
of  money  to  the  rajali  of  Berar,  and  the  account 
he  gives  of  that  proceeding  is  this :  '*  We  had 
neither  money  to  spare,  nor,  in  the  apparent 
state  of  that  government  in  its  relation  to  ours, 
would  it  have  been  either  prudent  or  consis- 
tent with  our  public  credit  to  have  afibrded  it. 
It  was,  nevertheless,  my  decided  opinion,  that 
some  aid  should  be  given,  not  less  as  a  neces- 
sary relief  than  as  an  indication  of  confidence, 
and  a  return  for  the  many  instances  of  sub- 
stantial kindnesses,  which  we  had,  within  the 
course  of  the  two  last  yeats,  experienced  from 
the  government  of  Berar.  I  had  an  assurance, 
that  such  a  proposal  would  receive  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  board  ;  but  I  knew,  that  it  woukl 
not  pass  without  opposition,  and  it  wouM  have 
become  public,  which  might  have  defeated  its 
purpose.  Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the 
expedient,  and  assured  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
government  of  Berar  from  evidences  of  stronger 
proof  to  me  than  I  could  make  them  appear  to 
the  other  members  of  the  board,  I  resolved  to 
adopt  it,  and  to  take  the  entire  responsibility 
of  it  upon  myself.  In  this  mode  a  leas  oon- 
iiderable  sum  would  suffice.  I  aocordingly 
caused  three  lacks  of  rupees  to  be  delivered  to 
the  minister  of  the  rajah  of  Berar,  resident  ia 
Calcutta.  He  has  transmitted  it  to  Cultac. 
Two-thirds  of  this  sum  I  have  raised  by  my 
own  credit,  and  shall  charge  it  in  my  official  ac- 
counts. The  other  third  I  have  supplied  from 
the  cash  in  my  hands  belonging  to  the  honour- 
able company.** 

Tour  lotdships  aoe  in  this  burioesi  another 


mode,  which  he  has,  of  acooimting  with  cki 
company,  and  informing  them  of  him  bribs. 
He  begins  his  account  of  thb  transttctioa  by 
saying,  that  it  has  something  of  affinity  to  tfas 
last  anecdote,  meaning  the  account,  of  ibe 
first  bribe.    An  anecdote  is  msule  a  head  of 
an  account,  and  this,  I  believe,  is  what  doos 
of  your  kxdships  ever  have  heard  of  before, 
and  I  believe  it  is  yet  to  be  learned  ia  tlw 
commercial  nation,  a  nation  of  accurate  coe»- 
mercial  account.    The  account  be  gives  of 
the  first  is  an  anecdote ;  and  what  is  his  ac- 
count of  the  second  ?    A  relalioa  of  an  aae^ 
dote :  not  a  near  relation,  but  aomeihiog  of 
affinity ;  a  remote  relation  cousin  three  or  few 
limes  removed,  of  the  half  blood,  or  soas- 
thing  of  that  kind,  to  this  anecdote ;  and  ks 
never  tells  them  any  circumstance  of  it  whaU 
ever  of  any  kind,  but  that  it  has  some  affiaity 
to  the  former  anecdote.    But,  my-  lords,  the 
thing,  which  comes  to  some  degree  of  deai^ 
ness,  is  this,  that  he  did  give  money  to  the 
rajah  of  Bemr,  and  your  lordshipa  wiU  be  so 
good  as  to  advert  carefully  to  the  proportioas, 
in  which  he  gave  it.    He  did  give  him  twe 
lacks  of  rupees  of  money  raised  by  his  own 
credit,  his  own  money  ;  and  the  third  he  ad- 
vanced out  of  the  company's  money  in  hit 
hands.    He  might  have  taken  the  company's 
nxNiey  undoubtedly,  fairly,  openly,  and  heki  k 
in  his  hands  for  an  huiodred  purposes,  and 
therefore  he  does  not  tell  them,  that  even  that 
third  was  money  he  had  obtained  by  bribery 
and  corruption.    No ;  he  says,  it  is  money  of 
the  company's,  which  he  had  in  his  hand ;  ss 
that  you  must  get  through  a  long  tram  of 
construction,  before  you  ascertain,  that  this 
sum  was  what  it  turns  out  to  be,  a  bribe,  which 
he  retained  for  the  company.    Toiar  lordships 
will  please  to  observe,  as  I  proceed,  the  na- 
ture of  this  pretended  generosity  in  Mr.  Has* 
tings.    He  ii  always  generous  in  the  sans 
way.    As  he  offered  the  whole  of  his  fifit 
bribe  as  his  own  money,  and  afterwards  ao> 
knowledged,  that  no  part  of  it  was  his  own; 
BO  he  is  now  generous  again  in  this  latter 
transaction,  in  which,  however,    he  shows* 
that  he  is  neither  generous  nor  just.     He  took 
the  first  money  without  right ;  and  be  did  not 
apply  it  to  the  very  service,  for  whidi  it  was 
pretended  to  be  taken.    He  then  tells  yon  of 
another  anecdote,  which,  he  says,  has  an  a^ 
finiiy  to  that  anecdote,  and  here  he  is  gene- 
rous again.    In  the  first,  he  appears  to  be 
generous  and  just,  because  he  appears  to  givn 
his  own  money,  which  he  had  a  right  to  di^ 
pose  of;  then  he  tells  you,  he   is  neither 
generous  nor  ji«t;  for  he  had  taksn iBoiMy  ha 
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^td  no  right  to,  and  did  not  apply  it  to  tho 
>«rvice,  for  whidi  h«  pretended  to  have  receiv- 
ed it.  And  now  he  is  generous  again,  because 
he  gives  two  lacks  of  his  own  money,  and 
just,  because  he  gives  one  lack,  which  belonf^ 
ed  to  the  company ;  but  there  is  not  an  idea 
■ugi^sted  from  whom  he  took  it. 

But  to  proceed,  my  lords ;  in  this  letter  he 
tells  you,  he  had  given  two-thirds  his  own 
money  and  one-third  the  company's  money. 
So  it  stood  upon  tho  29  ih  of  November  17^. 
On  the  5th  of  January  following  we  see  the 
business  take  a  totally  ditTerent  turn ;  and  then 
Mr.  Hastings  calls  fur  three  company's  bonds, 
upon  two  dilTerent  securities,  antedated  to  the 
first  and  second  of  October,  for  the  three  lacks, 
which  he  before  told  them  was  two-thirds  hia 
own  money ,  and  one-third  the  company's.  He 
now  declares  the  whole  of  it  to  be  his  own, 
and  he  thus  applies  by  leUer  to  the  board,  of 
V(hich  he  himself  was  a  majority.  "  Ho- 
nourable sir  aind  sirs,  Having  had  occasion  to 
disburse  the  sum  of  three  lacks  of  sicca  ru- 
pees on  account  of  secret  services,  which  hav- 
ing been  advanced  from  my  own  private  cash, 
I  request  that  the  same  may  be  repaid  to  mo 
in  the  following  manner : 

"  A  bond  to  be  granted  me  upon  the  terms 
of  the  second  loan,  bearing  date  from  1st  Octo- 
ber, f«>r  one  lack  of  sicca  rupees. 

«  A  bond  to  be  granted  me  upon  tho  terms 
of  the  first  loan,  bearing  date  Crom  1st  October, 
for  one  lack  of  sicca  rupees. 

"  A  bond  to  be  granted  me  upon  the  terms  of 
the  first  loan,  bearing  date  from  the  2d  October, 
for  one  lark  of  sicca  rupees."  Here  are  two 
accounts,  one  of  which  must  be  directly  and 
flatly  (alae  ;  for  he  could  not  have  given  two- 
thirds  his  own,  and  have  supplied  the  other 
third  from  money  of  the  company's,  and  at 
the  same  time,  have  advanced  the  whole  as 
his  own.  He  here  goes  the  full  length  of  the 
fraud ;  he  declares,  that  it  is  all  his  own,  so 
much  his  own,  that  he  does  not  trust  the  com- 
pany with  it,  and  actually  takes  their  bonds 
as  a  security  for  it,  bearing  an  interest  to  b» 
paid  to  him  when  he  thinks  proper. 

Thus  it  remained  from  the  5th  of  January 
1781,  till  16th  December  1782,  when  this  busi- 
ness lakes  another  turn ;  and  in  a  letter  of  his 
to  the  company  these  bonds  become  all  their 
own.  All  the  money  advanced  is  now,  all  of 
it,  the  company's  money.  First,  he  sajrs,  two- 
thirds  were  his  own :  next,  that  the  whole  is 
his  own  :  and  the  third  account  is,  that  the 
whole  is  the  company's,  and  he  will  acoount  to 
them  for  it. 
Now,  ha  has  tocomptnied  this  aooount  witl 


another  very  cur  ious  one .   For  when  you  come 
to  look  into  the  particulars  of  it,  you  will  find, 
there  are  three  bonds  declared  to  be  the  com- 
pany's bonds,  and  which  refer  to  the  former 
transactions,  namely,  the  money,  for  which  he 
had  taken  the  bonds  :  but  when  you  come  to 
look  at  the  numbers  of  them,  you  will  find, 
that  one  of  the  three  bonds,  which  he  had 
taken  as  his  own, disappears;  and  another  bond 
of  another  date  and  for  a  much  larger  sum  is 
substituted  in  its  place,  of  which  he  had  never 
mentioned  any  thing  whatever.    So  that  tak- 
ing his  first  accoimt,  that  two-thirds  is  his  owa 
money  ;  then,  that  it  is  all  his  own  ;  in  tho 
third,  that  it  is  all  the  company's  money ;  by 
a  fourth  account,  given  in  a  paper  describing 
the  three  bonds,  you  will  find,  that  there  is 
one  lack,  which  he  does  not  account  for,  but 
substitutes,  in  its  place,  a  bond  before  taken, 
as  his  own.     He  sinks  and  suppresses  one 
bond  ;  he  gives  two  Ixmds  to  the  company, 
and  to  supply  the  want  of  the  third,  which 
he  suppresses,  he  brings  forward  a  bond  for 
another  sum,  of  another  date,  which  he  had 
never  mentioned  before.    Here  then  you  have 
fuur  different  accounts  :  if  any  one  of  them  is 
true,  every  one  of  the  other  three  is  totally 
false.    Such  a  system  of  cogging,  such  a  sys- 
tem of  fraud,  such  a  system  of  prevarication, 
such  a  system  of  falsehood,  never  was  I  be- 
lieve before  exhibited  in  the  world. 

In  the  first  place,  why  did  he  take  bonds  at 
all  from  the  company  for  the  money,  that  was 
their  own  ?  I  must  be  cautious  how  I  charge 
a  legal  crime.  I  will  not  charge  it  to  be  for- 
gery, to  take  a  bond  from  the  company  lor 
money,  which  was  their  own.  He  was  em- 
ployed to  mako  out  bonds  for  the  company,  to 
raise  money  on  their  credit.  He  pretends  he 
lent  them  a  sum  of  money,  which  was  not  his 
to  lend ;  but  he  gives  their  own  money  to  them 
as  his  own,  and  takes  a  security  for  it  I  will 
not  say,  that  it  is  a  forgery,  but  I  am  sure  it  is 
an  offence  as  grievous,  because  it  b  as  much  a 
cheat  as  a  forgery,  with  this  addition  to  it^  that 
the  person  so  cheating  is  in  a  trust ;  he  violates 
that  trust,  and,  in  so  doing,  he  defrauds  and 
falsifies  the  whole  system  of  the  company's 
accounts. 

I  have  only  to  show,  what  lus  own  ezplanap 
tion  of  all  these  actions  was ;  because,  it  su* 
persedes  all  observation  of  mine.  Hear  what 
prevaricating  guilt  says  for  the  falsehood,  and 
delusion,  which  had  been  used  to  cover  it ;  and 
see,  how  he  plunges  deeper  and  deeper  upoo 
every  occasion.  This  explanation  arose  out 
of  another  memorable  bribe,  which  I  must  i 
beg  leaTs  to  state  to  your  kwdrfiips. 
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SPEECH  IN  THE  IMPEACHMENT 


About  the  time  of  iho  receipt  of  the  former 
bribee,  good  fortune,  a«  good  things  seldom 
coene  tinglj,  is  kind  to  him ;  and  when  he 
went  up,  and  had  nearly  ruined  the  oompanjr^ 
affairs  in  Oude  and  Benares,  be  received  a 

Sesent  of  £.100,000  sterling,  or  thereabouts, 
e  received  bills  for  it  in  September  1781 : 
and  he  gives  the  company  an  account  of  it  in 
January  178S.      Remark  in  what  manner  the 
account  of  this  money  was  given,  and  the  pur- 
poses, for  which  he  intends  to  apply  it.    He 
says,  in  this  letter,  *'  I  received  the  offer  oC 
a   considerable  turn  of  money,  both  on  the 
nabob's  part,  and  that  of  his  ministers,  as  a 
present  to  myself,  not  to  the  company  :  I  ac- 
cepted it  without  hesitation,  and  gladly,  being 
emirely  destitute  both  of  means  and  credit, 
whether  lor  your  service  or  the  relief  uf  my 
own  necessities.*'  My  lords,  upon  this  you 
shall  hear  a  comment,  made  by  some  abler 
persons  than  me.      This  donation   was  not 
nsade  in  species,  but  in  bills  upon  the  hotise  of 
Oopaul  Doss,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  Cbeit  Sing.    After  mentioning,  that 
be  took  this  present  for  the  company,  aind  lor 
their  exigencies,  and  partly  for  his  own  necae- 
siliee,  and  in  conseqaence  of  the  distress  of 
both,  he  desires  the  company,  in  the  roonaent 
of  this  their  greatest  distress,  to  award  it  to 
him,  and  therefore  he  ends,  "  If  you  shouU 
adjudge  the  deposit  to  me,  I  shall  consider  it 
as  the  most  honourable  approbation  and  re- 
ward of  ray  labours ;  and  I  wnh  to  owe  my 
fortune  to  your  bounty.    I  am  now  in  the 
6fiieth  year  of  my  life :  I  have  passed  thirty- 
one  years  in  the  service  of  the  company,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  that  time  in  employments 
of  the  highest  tnist.    My  conscience  allows 
me  boldly  to  claim  the  merit  of  zeal  and  inte- 
grity ;  nor  has  fortune  been  unpropitious  to 
tlieir  exertions.    To  these  qualities  I  bound 
my  pretensions.     I  shall  not  repine,  if  3rou 
shall  deem  olherwiae  of  my  services  ;  nor 
ought  your  decision,  however  it  may  disap- 
point my  hope  of  a  retreat,  adequate  to  the 
consequence  and  elevation  of  the  office,  which 
I  now  possess,  to  lessen  my  gratitude  for  hav- 
ing been  so  long  permitted  to  hold  it,  since  it 
has  at  least  enabled  me  to  lay  up  a  provisioni 
with  which  I  can  be  contented  in  a  more  hum- 
ble sUtion.*' 

And  here  your  lordships  will  be  pleased  in- 
eidentally  to  remark  the  circumstance  of  his 
eooditioo  of  life,  and  his  fortune,  to  which  ha 
•ppeab,  and  upon  account  of  which  he  desires 
this  money.  Tour  kn-dships  will  remember, 
that  in  177S,  he  said  (and  this  I  stated  to  you 
from  himself)  that  if  be  heU  hit  than  offioa 


for  a  very  few  yews,  Im  should  beenabledtl 
lay  by  an  ample  prorbioa  for   his  retrssL 
About  nine  years  afWr  that  time,  namely,  it 
the  month  of  January  I78t,  he  finds  hiasef 
rather  pinched  with  want,  but,  howerer,  ml 
in  so  bad  a  way,  but  that  the  boUing  of  ha 
office  had  enabled  him  to  lay  op  a  pronim, 
with  which  he  couU  be  oootented  in  a  moia 
humble  station.    He  wishes  to  hare  afBocaes ; 
be  wishes  to  have  dignity ;  he  wishes  to  halt 
consequence  and  rank,  but  he  aDows,  that  ks 
has  competence.    Your  lordships  will  see  iP 
terwards  how  miserably  his  hopes  were  <fisap> 
pomted ;  for  the  court  of  directors,  isceitiig 
this  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings,  did  dedarf^ 
that  they  couU  not  give  it  to  him,  because  dis 
act  had  ordered,  "  that  no  fees  of  oAce,  pr^ 
quisites,  emoluments,  or  advantages  wfaats> 
ever,  should  be  accepted,  receiTed,  or  tskca 
by  such  govemour-general  and  council,  or  aay 
of  them,  in  any  manner,  or  on  any  aceooiU  or 
pretence  whatsoever :"  and  as  the  same  act 
further  directs,  *' that  no  goremour-genenl, 
or  any  of  the  council,  shall  directly  take,  a&> 
cept,  or  receive,  of  or  firom  any  person  or  per- 
sora,  in  any  manner,  or  on  any  acooont  whsl- 
soever,  any  present,  gif\,  donation,  gratuity, 
or  reward,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  or  asy 
promise  or  engagement  for  any  present,  pf^ 
donation,  gratuity,  or  reward;"  we  cannol, 
were  we  so  inclined,  decree  the  amomt  of  ikb 
present  to  the  govemour^eneral.     And  it  ii 
further  enacted,  **  that  any  such  present,  gift, 
gratuity,  donation,  or  reward,  accepted,  taken 
or  received,  shall  be  deemed  and  cuustiued  te 
have  been  received  to  and  for  the  sole  use  of 
the  company."    And  therefore  they  rssohrsi^ 
most  unjustly  and  most  wickedly,  to  kesp  it  tn 
themselves.    The  act  made  it  in  the  firat  in- 
stance the  property  of  the  company,  and  tbcy 
would  not  give  it  him.    And  one  sbonU  tbislc 
this,  with  his  own  former  construction  of  the 
act,  wodd  have  made  him  camious  of  takiag 
bribes.    You  have  seen  what  weight  it  bad 
with  him  to  stop  the  course  of  brilMs,  which 
he  was  in  audi  a  career  of  taking  in  evecy 
place,  and  with  both  hands. 

Your  lordships  have  now  before  yon  this 
hundred  thousaiid  pounds,  disckwed  in  a  letter 
firom  Patna,  dated  the  SOth  January  178f. 
Yon  find  mystwy  and  conceahnent  in  every 
one  of  Mr.  Hastings's  disooveriM ;  for,  whin 
is  a  curious  part  of  it,  this  letter  was  not 
■snt  to  the  court  of  directors,  in  their  padiet, 
regularly,  but  transmitted  by  Major  Faiiftx, 
one  of  his  agenu,  to  Major  Scott,  another  of 
his  agMits,  to  be  delivered  to  the  company* 
Why  WM  this  donaf    Your  kvdihipn  wil 
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Judf«,  from  that  circakoat  mod*  of  tnuHni^ 
•ioo,  whether  he  did  not  thereby  intend  to 
leave  •ome  discretioo  in  his  agent  to  divulge 
it  or  not.  We  are  told,  he  did  not,  but  your 
lordahipe  will  believe  that  or  not,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  fact.  If  he  had  been 
anxious  to  make  this  discovery  to  the  direc- 
tor n,  the  regular  way  would  have  been  to  send 
hie  letter  to  the  director*  immediately  in  the 
packet ;  but  he  lent  it  in  a  box  to  an  agent ; 
and  that  agent,  upon  due  diacretion,  conveyed 
it  to  the  court  of  director!.  Here,  however, 
he  tells  you  nothing  about  the  persons,  from 
whom  he  received  this  money,  any  more  tlian 
he  had  done  respecting  the  two  former  sums. 

On  the  second  of  May  following  the  date 
of  this  Patna  letter  he  came  down  to  Cal- 
cutta, with  a  mind,  as  he  hinwelf  describes  it, 
greatly  agitated.    All  his  hope  of  plundering 
Benares  had  totally  failed.     The  produce  of 
the  robbing  of  the  begums,  in  the  manner 
your  lordships  have  heard,  was  all  dissipated 
to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  armies :  there  was 
no  fund  led.    He  felt  himself  agitated  and  full 
of  dread,  knowing,  that  he  had  been  threatened 
with  having  his  place  taken  from  him  several 
timet ;  and  that  he  might  be  called  home  to 
render  an  account.    He   had  heard,  that  in- 
quiries had  begun  in  a  menacing  (bnn  in  par^ 
liament;  and   though,  at  that  time,  Bengal 
was  not  struck  at,  there  was  a  charge  of  bri- 
bery and  peculation  brought  against  the  go- 
vemour  of  Madras.     With  Ibis  dread,  with 
a  mind  full  of  anxiety  and   perturbation,  he 
writes  a  letter,  as  he  pretends,  on  the  tSd  of 
May  1782.    Your  lordships  will  renuuk,  that 
when  he  came  down  to  Calcutta  from  his  ex- 
pedition up  the  country,  he  did  not,  till  the 
iSd   of  May,  givo  any  account  whatever  of 
these  transactions ;  and  that  this  letter,  or  pre- 
tended letter,  of  the  tSd  of  May  was  not  sent 
till  the  16th  of  December  following.  We  shall 
clearly  prove,  that  he   had  abundant   means 
of  sendmg  it,  and  by  various  ways,  before  the 
16th  of  December  178S,  when  he  enclosed  in 
another  letter  that  of  the  tSd  of  May.    This 
is  the  letter  of  discovery ;  this  is  the  letter, 
by  which  his  breast  was  to  be  laid  open  to  his 
employers,  and  all  the  obscurity  of  his  transac- 
tions to  be  elucidated.   Here  are  indeed  new 
discoveries,  but  they  are  like  many  new  dis- 
covered lands,  exceedingly  inhospitable,  very 
thinly  inhabited,  and  producing   nothing   to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  human  mind. 

This  letter  is  addressed  to  the  honourable 
the  court  of  directors,  dated  Fort  William,  tSd 
May  1782.  He  tells  them  he  bad  promised 
to  account  for  the  ten  lacks  of  rupees,  which 


lie  bad  reoaivad,  and  this  proauBa,li«  laya,  b« 
DOW  performs,  and  that  he  takes  that  oppor- 
unity  of  accounting  with  them  likewise  for  so- 
veral  other  sums,  which  he  had  received.  Hif 
words  are :  *<  This  promise  I  now  perform, 
and  deeming  it  consistent  with  the  spirit  of 
it,  I  have  added  sudi  other  sums  as  have  been 
occasionally  converted  to  the  company's  pro- 
perty through  my  means,  in  consequence  of 
the  like  original  destination.    Of  the  second 
of  these  sums  you  have  already  been  adviMd, 
in  a  letter,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  address 
the  honourable  court  of  directors,  dated  S9th 
November  1780.    Both  this  and  the  third  ar- 
ticle were  paid  immediately  to  the  treasury, 
by  my  order  to  the  sub- treasurer  to  receiva 
them  on  the  company's  account,  but   never 
passed  through  my  hands.  The  three  smns,  for 
which  bonds  were  granted,  were  in  like  man- 
ner paid  to  the  company's  treasury,  without 
passing  through  my  hands,  but  their  appli" 
eatim  was  not  specified.    The  sum  of  £0,000 
current  rupees  was  received  while  I  was  on 
my  journey  to  Benares,  and  applied  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  account. 

*'  As  to  the  manner,  in  which  these  sums 
have  been  expended,  the  reference,  which  I 
have  made  of  ii  in  the  accompanying  account, 
to  the  several  accounts,  in  which  they  are 
credited,  rendera  any  other  specification' of  it 
unnecessary ;  bemtU$^  that  those  accounts  either 
have  or  will  have  received  a  much  stronger 

•uthenticaiion  than  any,  that  I  couU  give  to 

*     It 
nine." 

I  wish  your  lordships  to  attend  to  the  next 

paragraph,  which  is  meant  by  him  Ut  explain, 

why  he  took  bribes  at  all ;  why  he  took  bonds 

for  some  of  them,  as  moneys  of  his  own,  and 

not  moneys  of  the  company  ;  why  he  entered 

■oroo  upon  the. company's  accounts,  and  why 

of  the  others  he  renders  no  account  at  aU. 

Light,  however,  will  beam  upon  you,  as  we 

proceed.     "  Why  these  sums  were  taken  by 

me ;  why  they  were,  except  the  second,  quietly 

transferred  to  the  company's  use  ;  why  bomb 

were  taken  for  the  first,  and  not  for  Um  rest, 

might,  were  this  matter  exposed  to  the  view 

of  the  public,  furnish  a  variety  of  conjectures 

to  which   it  would  be  of  little  use  to  reply. 

Were  your  honourable  court  to  qtiestion  me 

on  these  points,  I  would  answer,  that  the  sums 

were  taken  for  the  company's  benefit,  at  times^ 

when  the  company  very  much  needed  them : 

that  I  either  chose  to  conceal  the  firet  receipts 

from  public  curiosity  by  receiving  bonds  for 

the  amount,  or  possibly  acted  without  any 

studied  design,  which  my  memory  couki  at 

this  distance  of  time  ^vnSSj :  and  that  I  did  not 
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think  it  worth  ny  em  to  obtenre  the  atina  nmBer,  io  wMeh  th*  Keewt  of  nttr 
meaiM  with  the  reet.    I  trust,  honourable  aim,  hundred  thooraad  ponada  is  gives  to  the 
to  jour  breasu  for  a  candid  interpretation  of  of  director**    Too  cm  lemrn  aotbiag  in  lUi 
my  actions ;  and  assume  the  freedom  to  add,  business,  that  it  any  way   diatiact,  eaeept  • 
that  I  think  myself,  on  such  a  subject,  on  such  premeditated  destun  of  a  rniiriialMiMt  «f  kit 
an  oecatton^  entitled  to  it.'*    Lofty,  my  lords !  transactions.    That  is  avowed. 
You  see,  that  aAer  the  directors  had  expected         But  there  is  a  more  aerioiia  thing  bdiii£ 
an  explanation  for  so  long  a  time,  he  says,  Who  were  the  instruments  oThiacaDt^ahMit? 
Why  these  sums  were  taken  by  me,  and,  ex-  No  other,  my  lords,  than  the  company's  psk- 
eept   the   second,   quietly  transferred  to  the  He  accountant.    That  very  aooountaal  takai 
company's  use,  I  cannot  tell ;  why  bonds  were  the  money,  knowing  it  to  be  the  oonips^^ 
taken  for  the  first,  and  not  (or  the  rest,  I  can-  and  that   it  was   only  pretended    to   be  a^ 
not  tell ;  if  this  matter  were  exposed  to  view,  Tanced  by  Mr.   Hastings  lor  the  ooapooy'f 
it  would  furnish  a  variety  of  conjectures.  Here  oee.      He   sees   Mr.     Hastinga    make    sal 
IS  an  account,  which  is  to  explain  the  moat  bonds  to  himself  for  it,  and   Mr.  Hast^ 
obscure,  the  most  mysterious,  the  roost  evi-  makes  him  enter  him   as   creditor,  whea  is 
denily  fraudulent  transactions.     When  asked,  fact  he  was  debtor.     Thus  he  debanehcs  Iks 
how  he  came  to  take   these  bonds,  how  he  company's  accountant,  and  makes  bia  biseoa- 
came  to  use  these  frauds,  he  telb  yon,  he  federate.     These  fraudulent  aad  cornipt  ad% 
really  does  not  know  ;  that  he  might  have  this  covered  by  false  representatiooe,  are  proved  ts 
motive  for  it,   that  he  might  have  another  be  false,  not  by  collation  with  any  thing  ebe, 
motive  for  it,  that  he  wished  to  conceal  it  from  but  false  by  a  coHation  with  themaelTea.    Tkis 
public  curiosity  ;  but,  which  is  the  moat  extra-  then  is  the  account  and  his  explanatioQ  of  it ; 
ordinary,  he  is  not  quite  sure,  that  he  had  any  and  in  this  insolent,  saucy,  careless,  negligcat 
motive  for  it  at  all,  which  his  memory  can  manner  a  public  accountant,  like  Mr.  Ha»> 
trace.  The  whole  of  this  is  a  period  of  a  year  tings,  a  man  bred  up  a  book-keeper  in  tht 
and  an  half;  aind  here  is  a  man,  who  keeps  his  company's  service,   who  ought  to  be  exact, 
account  upon  principles  of  whim' and  vagary,  physically  exact  in  his  account,  has  not  only 
One  would  imagine  he  was  guessing  at  some  been  vicious  in  his  own  account,  but  sMda 
motive  of  a  atranger.    Why  he  came  to  take  the  public  accounts  vicious  and  of  no  vakie. 
bonds  for  money  not  due  to  him ;  and  why  he  But  there  is  in  this  account  aaother  cohooa 
enters  some,  and  not  others,  he  knows  nothing  circumstance  with  regard   to  the  deposit  of 
of  these  things  :  he  begs  them  not  to  ask  about  this  sum  of  money,  to  which  he  referred,  ia 
it,  because  it  will  be  of  no  use.    You,  foolish  his  first  paragraph  of  his  letter  of  the  S9tfa  of 
court  of  directors,  may  conjecture  and  con-  November  1780.    He  states,  that  this  depssit 
jecture  on.    You  are  asking  me,  why  I  took  was  made  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
bonds  to  myself  for  money  of  yours,  why  I  Larkins  on  the  first  of  June.     It  did  so;  bol  it 
have  cheated  you,  why  I  have  fidsified  my  ac-  is  not  entered  in  the  company's  accounts  lili 
coimt  in  such  a  manner.    I  will  not  tell  you.  November  liJlowing.    Now  in  all  that  inter- 
In  the  satisfaction,  which  he  had  promised  mediate  space  where  was  it  ?     What  acotuat 
to  give  them,  he  neither  mentions  the  persons,  was  there  of  it  ?    It  vras  entirely  a  secret  be- 
the  times,  the  occasions,  or  motives  for  any  tween  Mr.  Larkins  and  Mr.  Hastings,  without 
of  his  actions.    He  adds,  "  I  did  not  think  it  a  possibility  of  any  one  discovering  any  parti- 
worth  my  care  to  observe  the  same  means  cular  relative  to  it.    Here  ii  an  account  of 
with  the  rest."    For  some  purposes,  he  thought  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  received,  juggled 
it  neeessary  to  use  the  most  complicated  and  between  the  accoimianl  and  him,  without  a 
artful  concealments ;  for  some,  he  could  not  tell  trace  of  it  appearing  in  the  companjr's  books, 
what  his  motives  were,  and,  for  others,  that  it  Some  of  those  committees,  to  whom,  for  their 
was  mere  carelessness.     Here  is  the  exche-  diligence  at   least,   I   must   say   the   public 
quer  of  bribery  !    Have  I  fiilsified  any  part  of  have  some  obligation,  and  in  return  for  whidi 
my  original  stating  of  it  ?   an  exchequer,  in  they  ought  to  meet  with  some  indulgence, 
which  the  man,  who  ought  to  pay,  receives ;  examining  into  all  these  circumstances,  and 
the  man,  who  ought  to  give  security,  takes  it ;  having  heard,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  deposit- 
the  man,  who  ought  to  keep  an  account,  says,  ed  a  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
be has  forgotten;  an  exchequer,  in  which  obli-  pany's  sub-treasurer  in  the  month  of  Jane, 
vion  was  the  remembrancer:  and  to  sum  up  sent  for  the  company's  books.    They  looked 
the  whole,  aa  exchequer,  into  the  accounts  of  over  those  books,  but  they  did  not  find  the  least 
which,  it  was  useless  to  inquire.    This  ia  the  trace  of  any  such  sum  of  money,  and  not  any 
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ftoeooBt  oT  it ;  nor  eould  th«r»  be,  baeaiiM  it 
wu  not  paid  to  the  ooropany*t  account  till  the 
November  following.  The  accountant  had 
received  the  money,  but  never  entered  it  from 
June  till  November.  Then  at  last  have  we 
an  account  of  it.  But  was  it  even  then  enter- 
ed rrgularly  upon  the  company's  accounts  7 
No  such  thing  ;  it  is  a  deposit  carried  to  the 
governour-general's  credit.  [  Tht  entry  of  the 
aevercd  tpeciety  in  lohidi  thi$  depotU  w<u  made^ 
wa*  here  read  from  the  companjf^a  general  jcnr- 
no/ o/ 1780  ond  1781.] 

My  lords,  when  this  account  appears  at 
last,  when  this  money  does  emerge  in  the 
public  accounts,  whose  is  it  ?  Is  it  the  com- 
pany's? No,  Mr  Hastings's.  And  thus,  if, 
notwithstanding  this  obscure  account  in  No- 
vember, the  directors  had  claimed  and  called 
for  this  affinity  to  an  anecdote ;  if  they  had 
called  for  this  anecdote,  and  examined  the 
account ;  if  they  had  said,  We  observe  here 
entered  two  lacks  and  upwards ;  come,  Mr. 
Hastings,  let  us  see  where  this  money  is: 
they  wauld  find  that  it  is  Mr.  Hastings's  mo- 
sey, nut  (he  company's :  they  would  find  that 
it  is  carried  to  his  credit.  In  this  manner  he 
hands  over  this  sum,  telling  them,  on  the  22d 
of  May  1782,  that  not  only  the  bonds  were  a 
frmid,  but  Uie  depofiit  was  a  fraud  ;  and  that 
neither  bonds,  nor  deposit,  did  in  reality  be- 
long to  him.  Why  did  he  enter  it  at  all  7 
then,  afterwards,  why  did  he  not  enter  it  as 
the  company's  f  Why  make  a  false  entry,  to 
enter  it  as  his  own  ?  and  how  canM  be,  tw« 
years  after,  when  he  does  tell  you  that  it  was 
the  company's  and  not  his  owa,  to  alter  the 
public  accounU?  But  why  did  he  not  tell 
them  at  that  time,  when  he  pretends  to  be 
opening  his  breast  to  the  directors,  from  whom 
he  received  it,  or  say  any  thing  to  give  light 
to  the  company  respecting  it  ?  who,  supposing 
they  had  the  power  of  dispensing  with  an  act 
of  parliament,  or  liceMing  bribery  at  their 
pleasure,  might  have  b«en  thereby  enabled  to 
8<iy — here,  you  ought  to  have  received  it- 
there  it  might  be  oppressive  and  of  dreadful 
example. 

I  have  only  to  state,  that  in  this  letter, 
which  was  pretended  to  be  written  on  the  2Sd 
nf  May  1782.  your  lordships  will  observe,  that 
he  thinks  it  his  absolute  duty  (and  I  wish  to 
press  this  upon  your  kirdships,  because  it  will 
be  necessary  in  a  com|>arisoo  which  I  shall 
hnve  hcrftaUer  to  make,)  to  lay  open  all  their 
affairs  to  them,  to  give  them  a  full  and  candid 
explanation  of  his  cooduet,  which  he  aAer- 
wards  confesses  he  is  not  aUe  to  do.  Th« 
paragraph  has  been  just  read  to  you.     It 


amomits  to  thb:  I  haro  taken  many  bribaa 
—have  falsified  your  accounts — have  re?ersed 
the  principle  of  them  in  my  own  favour ;  I 
now  discover  to  you  all  these  my  frauds,  and 
think  myself  entitled  to  your  confidence  upon 
this  occasion.  Now  all  the  principles  of  difli- 
dence ;  all  the  principles  of  distrust  j  nay  more, 
all  the  principles,  upon  which  a  man  may  be 
convicted  of  premeditated  fraud,  and  deserve 
the  severest  punishment,  are  to  be  found  in 
this  case,  in  which,  he  says,  he  holds  himself 
to  be  entitled  to  their  confidence  and  trtist. 
If  any  of  your  lordships  had  a  steward ,  who  told 
you  ho  had  lent  you  your  own  money,  and  had 
taken  bonds  from  you  for  it,  auid  if  he  afierwards 
told  you,  that  that  money  was  neither  yours 
nor  his,  but  extorted  from  your  tenants  by 
Boipe  scandalous  means ;  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  your  lordships  woukt  think  of  such 
a  steward,  who  should  say,  I  will  take  the 
freedom  to  add,  that  I  think  myself,  on  such 
a  subject,  on  such  an  occasion,  entitled  to 
your  confidence  and  trust.  You  will  observe 
his  cavalier  mode  of  expression.  Instead  of 
his  exhibiting  the  rigour  and  severity  of  an 
accountant  and  a  book-keeper,  you  would 
think  that  he  bad  been  a  reader  of  sentimental 
letters :  there  is  such  an  air  of  a  novel  running 
through  the  whole,  that  it  adds  to  the  ridicule 
and  nausea  of  it :  it  is  an  oxymel  of  squills ; 
there  is  something  to  strike  you  with  horrour 
for  the  viUany  of  it,  something  to  strike  you 
with  contempt  for  tlie  fraud  of  it ;  and  some- 
thing to  strike  you  with  utter  disgust  for  the 
vile  and  bad  taste,  wiili  which  all  these  base 
ingredients  are  assorted. 

Your  lordships  will  see,  when  the  account, 
which  is  subjoined  to  this  unaccountable  letter, 
comes  before  you,  that  though  the  oompanr 
had  desired  to  know  the  channehi,  through 
which  he  got  those  sums,  there  is  not  (except 
by  a  reference  that  appears  in  another  place 
to  one  of  the  articles)  one  single  syllable  of  ex- 
planation given  from  one  end  to  the  other; 
there  is  not  the  least  glimpse  of  light  thrown 
upon  these  transactions.  But  wa  have  since 
discovered  from  whom  he  got  these  bribes ;  and 
your  lordships  will  be  struck  with  horrour  when 
you  hear  it. 

I  have  already  remarked  to  you,  that  thouf^ 
this  letter  is  dated  upon  the  Std  of  May,  it 
was  not  despatched  for  Europe  till  December 
following;  and  he  gets  Mr.  Larkins,  who  was 
bis  agent  and  instrument  in  falsifying  the  omn- 
pan^s  accounts,  to  swear,  that  this  letter  was 
written  upon  the  t2d  of  May,  and  that  he  had 
no  opportunity  to  send  it,  but  by  the  Lively  in 
December.     On  the  16ih  of  that  month,  ha 
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writae  tft  the  direelora,  uid  tolb  thani,  that  h* 
is  qahe  ■hocked  to  find  ho  had  no  earlier  o|>- 
portunity  of  makinf  ihio  diMorery,  which  h« 
ihmight  hinwelf  bound  to  make,  thou^  thia 
diaoorery,  respecting  aome  articlea  of  it,  had 
now  been  delayed  nearly  two  years,  and  though 
it  since  appears  that  there  were  many  oppor- 
tmiitiea,  and  particularly  by  the  Roaolutioa,  of 
■ending  it.  He  was  much  distreased,  and 
found  himself  in  an  awkward  aituation,  from 
an  apprehension  that  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, which,  he  knew,  was  at  this  time  in 
profresa,  might  have  forced  from  him  this  no- 
table discovery.  He  says, "  I  do  not  fear  the 
consequences  of  any  parliamentary  process.'* 
Indeed  he  needed  not  to  fear  any  parliament- 
ary inquiry,  if  it  produced  no  further  discovery 
than  that  which  your  kirdships  have  in  tho 
letter  of  the  Sid  of  May,  and  in  the  accounts 
subjoined  to  it.  He  says,  that  "  the  delay  is 
of  no  public  consequence ;  but  it  has  produc- 
ed a  situation,  wiiich,  with  respect  to  myself,  I 
regard  as  unfortunate,  because  it  exposes  mo 
to  the  meanest  imputation,  from  the  occasion 
which  the  late  paiitamentary  inquiries  have 
since  furnished. 

Now,  here  is  a  very  curious  letter,  that  I 
wish  to  have  read  for  some  other  rejuions, 
which  will  afterwards  appear,  but  principally  at 
present  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you,  that 
he  heki  it  to  bo  his  duty,  and  thought  it  to  tho 
last  degree  dishonourable,  not  to  give  the  com- 
pany an  account  of  those  secret  bribes:  he 
thought  it  would  reflect  upon  him  and  ruin  his 
diaracter  for  ever,  if  this  account  did  not  come 
voluntarily  from  him,  but  was  extorted  by  ter- 
rour  of  parliamentary  inquiry.  In  this  letter 
of  the  16th  I>ecerober  1783,  he  thus  writes  >— 
**  Tho  delay  is  of  no  public  consequence ;  but 
it  has  produced  a  situation,  which,  with  respect 
to  myself,  I  regard  as  unfortunate ;  because  it 
exposes  me  to  the  meanest  imputation,  from 
the  occasion,  which  the  late  parliamentary  in- 
quiries have  since  furnished,  but  which  were 
unknown  when  my  letter  was  written,  and 
written  in  the  necessary  consequence  of  a 
promise,  made  to  that  eflect  in  a  former  letter  to 
your  honourable  committee,  dated  20th  January 
last.  However,  to  preclude  the  possibility  o^ 
■uch  reflections  from  affecting  me,  I  have  de- 
sired Mr.  Larkins,  who  was  privy  to  the  whrJo 
transactions,  to  affix  to  the  letter  his  affidavit 
of  the  date  in  which  it  was  written.  I  own  I 
feel  moat  sensibly  the  roortificatioa  of  being 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  using  such  precau- 
tions to  guard  my  reputation  from  dishonour. 
If  I  had,  at  any  time,  possessed  that  degree  ot 
confidence   from   my  imroediato    employers. 


which  they 

of  iny  predacoaoora,  I  ahooid  1mv« 
to  use  those  attentioaa.  How  I  have 
on  me  a  difiereat  trealmeDt,  I  kiMnr  not;  it  ii 
aufRcient  thai  I  have  not  RMrked  k.  Andialkf 
eourse  of  a  aervice  of  thirty-4  wo  jrcttra,  and  la 
of  these  easptoyod  in  raaintaiDing  liiepo«ci% 
and  discharging  the  dutiea  of  the  first  offes  sf 
the  British  govemmeait  in  India,  that  hoasi^ 
able  court  ought  to  know  whether  I  posaoM  ihi 
integrity  and  honour,  which  are  Ihs  first  ff»> 
quisitcs  of  such  a  station.  IT  I  wanted  liion^ 
they  have  afibided  me  but  too  powerfil  iaesa- 
tives  to  8U|^>reas  the  inibraiatioB,  which  I  wtm 
convoy  to  them  through  jou  ;  and  lo  aypra 
priate  lo  ny  own  ose  the  sums,  which  I  halt 
already  paned  to  their  credit,  by  theanworlhy, 
and,  pardon  roe  if  I  add,  dangeroua 
which  they  have  paaaed  upon  oae,  fiir  the 
comnumication  of  this  kind ;  and  jour  owa 
perience  will  suggeat  to  yoa,  thjal  there  ara 
persons,  vidio  would  profit  bj  aoeh  a  waraiaf. 

"  Upon  the  whole  of  theee  Iraaacuaaa, 
which  lo  yoo,  who  are  aceoatotned  lo  view 
business  in  an  official  and  regular  light,  any 
appear  unprecedented,  if  not  improfper,  I  ha«e 
but  a  few  short  remarks  to  aiuueaet  to  wmr  eon- 
aideralioB. 

"  If  I  appear  in  any  unfaTooraUe  Kght  kf 
these  transactions,  I  reaign  the  rmamon  asd 
legal  security  of  those,  who  eotmnit  crioea  or 
errours.  I  am  ready  to  answer  every  parties 
lar  question,  that  may  be  put  againat  njael^ 
upon  honour,  or  upon  oath. 

"  The  aoorces,  from  which  theae  reliefr  la 
the  public  service  have  come,  wouU  never 
have  yielded  them  to  the  compainr  publicly ; 
and  the  exigencies  of  your  aervice  (exigencies 
created  by  the  exposition  of  your  affaira,  and 
faction  in  your  councils)  required  tfaoae  an|K 
plies. 

*'  I  could  have  concealed  them,  had  I  had  a 
wrong  motive,  from  yours  and  the  public  eye 
for  ever ;  and  I  know  that  tho  difficnltiea,  to 
which  a  spirit  of  injustice  may  aubfect  me  fcr 
my  candour  and  avowal,  are  greater  than  aay 
possible  inconvenience,  that  could  have  attend 
ed  the  concealment,  exce|it  the  diaaatiafactioa 
of  my  own  mind.  These  difficulties  are  but  a 
few  of  those  which  I  have  suflTered  in  jrour  aei^ 
vice.  The  applause  of  ray  own  breaat  ia  aiy 
surest  reward,  and  was  the  support  of  my  mind 
in  meeting  them.  Your  applause,  and  that  of 
my  country,  are  my  next  wish  in  life.** 

Your  lordships  will  observe,  at  the  end  of  thia 
letter,  that  this  man  declares  his  first  applanaa 
to  be  from  his  own  breast,  and  that  he  nest 
wishes  to  have  tho  applawe  of  bis  eaaplojera. 
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BotTvvmviiig  ikit,  tin!  taking  tfa«{r  tpplauM 
first,  let  us  sse  on  what  does  he  ground  his  hope 
of  their  applause  ?  Was  it  on  his  former  con- 
duct ?  No,  for  he  says,  that  conduct  had  re- 
peatedly met  with  their  disapprobation.  Was 
h  upon  the  confidence,  which  he  knew  they 
had  in  him?  No,  for  he  Ba3rs,  they  gave 
"  more  of  their  confidence  to  the  meanest  of 
his  predecessors.'*  Obserre,  my  lords,  the 
style  of  insolence  he  constantly  uses  with  re- 
gard to  all  mankind.  Lord  Clive  was  his  pre- 
decessor: Govemour  Cartier  was  bis  pre- 
decessor :  GKnremour  Verelst  was  his  prede- 
cessor :  every  man  of  them  as  go&i  as  himself; 
and  yet,  he  says,  the  directors  had  given  "  more 
of  their  confidence  to  the  meanett  of  his  prede- 
cessors.** But  what  was  to  entide  him  to  their 
applause  ?  a  clear  and  full  eiplanation  of  the 
bribes  he  had  taken.  Bribes  was  to  be  the 
foundation  of  their  confidence  in  him,  and  the 
clear  explanation  of  them  was  to  entitle  him  to 
their  applause !  Strange  grounds  to  build  con- 
fidence upon—the  rotten  ground  of  corruption, 
accompanied  with  the  infamy  of  its  avowal ! 
Strange  ground  to  expect  applause— Hi  disco- 
very, which  was  no  discovery  at  all !  Your 
k>rdships  have  heard  this  discovery,  which  I 
have  not  taken  upon  me  to  state,  but  have 
read  his  own  letter  on  the  occasion.  Has 
there,  at  this  moment,  any  light  broken  in  upon 
you  concerning  this  matter. 

But  what  does  be  say  to  the  directors  ?  he 
says,  "  Upon  the  whole  of  these  transactions, 
which  to  you,  who  are  accustomed  to  view 
business  in  an  official  and  rsgular  light,  may 
appear  unprecedented,  if  not  improper,  I  have 
but  a  few  short  remarks  to  suggest  to  your  coi»- 
sideration.**  He  looks  upon  them,  and  treats 
them,  as  a  set  of  k>w  mechanical  men  ;  a  set 
of  low-bom  book-keepers,  as  base  soub,  who, 
in  an  account,  call  for  explanation  and  preci- 
sion. If  there  is  no  precision  in  accounts, 
there  is  nothing  of  worth  in  them.  You  see, 
he  himself  is  an  eccentric  accountant,  a  pin- 
daric  book-keeper,  an  arithmetician  in  the 
douds.  I  know,  he  says,  what  the  directors 
desire :  but  they  are  mean  people ;  they  are 
not  of  elevated  sentiments:  they  are  modest ; 
they  avoid  ostentation  in  taking  of  bribes :  I 
therefore  am  playing  cups  and  balls  with  them, 
letting  them  see  a  little  glimpse  of  the  bribes, 
then  carrying  them  fairly  away.  Upon  this 
he  founds  the  applause  of  his  own  breast. 

Populus  me  slbilat ;  st  mihi  plando 

Ipse  domi,  simul  se  numraos  oontemplor 
In  arcs. 

That  private  Fjm  pitmdo  he  may  have  in 
this  business,  which  is  a  basinsas  of  money ; 


but  tha  appiauae  of  no  odiar  buBUui  ereatora 
will  he  have  for  giving  such  an  account  as  ha 
admits  this  to  be— irregular,  uncertain,  prcH 
blematical,  and  of  which  no  one  can  make 
either  head  or  tail.    He  despises  us  also,  who 
are  representatives  of  the  people,  and  have 
among  us  all  the  regular  officers  of  finance, 
for  expecting  any  thing  like  a  regular  account 
from  him.  He  is  hurt  at  it ;  he  considers  it  as 
a  cruel  treatment  of  him ;  he  says,  Have  I  de- 
served this  treatment  ?  Observe,  my  lords,  ho 
had  met  with  no  treatment,  if  treatment  it  may 
be  called,  from  us  of  the  kind,  of  which  he  com- 
plains.   The  court  of  directors  had,  however, 
in  a  way,  shameful,  abject,  k>w,  and  pusilla- 
nimous, begged  of  him,  as  if  ihey  were  his  de- 
pendants, and  not  his  masters,  to  give  them 
some  light  into  the  account ;  they  desire  a  re- 
ceiver of  money  to  tell  from  whom  he  received 
it,  and  bow  he  applied  it.    He  answers.  They 
may  be  hanged  for  a  parcel  of  mean  contemp- 
tible book-keepers,  and  that  he  will  give  them 
no  account  at  all :  he  says — ^*  ]f  you  sua 
me'* — There  is  the  point ;  he  always  takes  se- 
curity in  a  court  of  law.    He  considers  his  be- 
ing called  upon  by  these  people,  to  whom  he 
ought,  as  a  faithful  servant,  to  give  an  account, 
and  to  do  which  he  was  bound  by  an  act  of 
parliament  specially  intrusting  him  with  the 
administration  of  the  revenues,  as  a  gross  af- 
front.   He  adds,  that  he  is  ready  to  resign  hia 
defence,  and  to  answer  upon  honour,  or  upon 
oath.    Answering  upon  honour  is  a  strange 
way  they  have  got  in  India,  as  your  lordshipa 
may  see  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry.    But 
he  forgets,  that  being  the  companjr's  servant, 
the  company  may  bring  a  bill  in  chancery 
against  him,  and  force  him  upon  oath  to  give 
an  account.    He  has  not,  however,  given  them 
light  enough,  or  afforded  them  sufficient  ground 
for  a  fishing  bill  in  chancery.    Yet,  he  says, 
If  you  call  upon  me  in  a  chancery  way,  or  by 
common  law,  I  really  will  abdicate  all  forms, 
and  give  you  some  account.     In  consequence 
of  this  the  company  did  demand  from  him  aa 
account,  regularly  and  as  fully  and  formally  aa 
if  they  had  demanded  it  in  a  court  of  justice. 
He   positively  refused  to  give  them  any  ac- 
count whatever;  and  they  have  never  to  this 
very  day  in  which  we  sp^ak,  had  any  account, 
that  is  at  all  clear  or  satisfactory.    Your  lord- 
ships will  see,  as  I  go  through  this  scene  of 
fraud,  fakification,  iniquity,  and  prevarication, 
that  in  defiance  of  his  promise,  which  promise 
they  quote  upon  him  over  and  over  again,  he 
has  never  given  them  any  account  of  ihia 
natter. 
He  goes  on  to  say,  (and  the  threat  is  indeed 
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aSvmiiif )  tfuU  by  allinf  him  to  aecoimt  they 
nay  provoke  him — to  what  ?  "  To  appro- 
priate," he  saya,  "  to  my  own  u*e,  the  sumt, 
which  I  have  already  passed  to  yoiir  credit, 
by  the  unworthy,  and,  pardon  me,  if  I  add, 
dangerous  reflections,  which  you  have  passed 
upon  roe  for  the  first  communication  of  this 
kind."  They  passed  no  reflections :  they  said 
they  would  neither  praise  nor  blame  him,  but 
pressed  him  for  an  account  of  a  matter,  which 
they  could  not  understand ;  and,  I  believe,  your 
k>rdship«  understand  it  no  more  than  they, 
for  it  is  not  in  the  compass  of  human  under- 
standing to  conceive  or  comprehend  it.  In- 
stead of  an  account  of  it,  he  dares  to  threaten 
them — I  may  be  tempted,  if  ywi  should  pr»>- 
voke  me,  not  to  be  an  honest  man — to  falsify 
Tour  account  a  second  lime,  and  to  reclaim 
those  sums,  whidi  I  have  passed  to  your  cre- 
dit: to  alter  the  account  again  by  the  assis- 
tance of  Mr.  Larkins.  What  a  dreadful  de- 
claration is  tliis  of  his  dominion  over  the 
public  accounts,  and  of  his  power  of  altering 
them  ;  a  declaration,  that,  having  first  falsified 
those  accounts  in  order  to  dcc*^ive  them,  and 
afterwards  having  told  them  of  this  falsifica- 
tion in  order  to  gain  credit  with  them  ;  if  they 
provoke  him,  he  shall  take  back  the  money 
he  had  carried  to  their  account,  and  make 
them  his  debtors  for  it.  He  fairly  avows  the 
dominion  he  has  over  the  company's  accounts ; 
and  therefore,  when  he  shall  hereafler  plead 
the  accounts,  we  shall  be  able  to  rebut  that 
evidence,  and  say,  The  company's  accounts 
are  corrupted  by  you  through  your  agent,  Mr. 
Larkins,  and  we  give  no  credit  to  them,  be- 
cause you  not  only  told  the  company  you  could 
do  s<i,  but  we  can  prove  tliat  you  have  ac- 
tually done  it.  What  a  strange  medley  of 
evasion — pretended  discovery,  real  conceal- 
ment, fraud  and  prevarication  appears  in  every 
part  of  this  letter! 

But  admitting  this  letter  to  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  the  22d  of  May,  and  kept  back  to  the 
16ih  of  December,  you  would  imagine,  that 
during  all  that  interval  of  time,  he  would  have 
prepared  himself  to  give  some  light,  some 
illustration  of  these  dark  and  mysterious  trans- 
actions, which  carried  fraud  upon  the  very  face 
of  them.  Did  he  do  so  ?  Not  at  all.  Upon 
the  16th  of  December,  instead  of  giving  them 
some  such  clear  accounts  as  might  have  been 
expected,  he  falls  into  a  violent  passion  for 
their  expecting  them :  he  tells  them  it  would 
be  dangerous  ;  and  he  tells  them  they  knew 
who  had  profiled  by  these  transactions;  thus,  in 
Oftler  to  strike  terrom*  into  their  breasts,  hint- 
ing at  some  frauds  which  they  had  practised 


orpvotocted.    VHMt wef^ikkanyhmW 

with  ihem  I  know  not ;  but  your  lordriiips  «ii 
•zpect  in  vain  that  Mr.  Masfin|^,  after  givi^ 
four  accounts,  if  any  one  of  whicfa  is  tnw  iks 
other  three  must  necessarilj  be  ftlsn  afttir  kiv> 
ing  thrown  the  company's  accounts  into  oo^ 
sion,  and  being  unable  to  t^,  as  he  ays  hm^ 
self,  why  be  did  ao—witl  at  last  fivs  mm 
satisfaction  to  the  directors,  who  contiasd, 
in  a  humble  meek  way,  girinfr  him  hints  thtf 
he  ought  to  do  i  t  You  YuLwm  heanl  aoihii^jcl 
but  the  consequences  of  their  refiaii^  to  gift 
him  the  present  of  an  hundred  thousand  poud^ 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  nabob:  they  did 
right  to  refuse  it  to  him  ;  thej  did  wrasf  to 
take  it  to  themselves. 

We  now  find  Mr.  Hastings  on  the  rifw 
Ganges  in  September  1 784 :  that  Ganges  wbois 
ptirifying  water  expiates  so  many  sins  of  iks 
Gentoos,  and  which,  one  would  think,  woaU 
have   washed  Mr.   Hastings's  hands  a  lutit 
clean  of  bribery,  and  would  have  rolled  dowt 
iu  golden  sands  like  another  Pactoha.    Hera 
we  find  him  discovering  another  oT  his  bribes. 
This  was  a  bribe  taken  upon  totally  a  diffmat 
principle,  according  to  his  own  avowal:  it  na 
bribe  not  pretended  to  be  received  for  the  ost 
of  the  company ;  a  bribe  taken  absolutely  cs- 
tirely  for  himself.     He  tells  them,  that  be  hai 
taken  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  pooMk 
This  bribe,  which,  like  the  fornH»r,  he  had  takes 
without  right,  he  tells  them  that  he  intemfe  ta 
apjily  to  his  own  purposes,  and  he  insisu  open 
their  sanction  for  so  doing.     He  savs,  he  had 
b  vain,  upon  a  former  occasion,  appealed  to 
their  honour,  liberality,  and  generosity ;  that 
he  now  appeals  to  their  justice  ;  and  insists 
upon  their  decreeing  this  bribe,  which  be  kad 
taken,  without  telling  them  from  whom,  wheie, 
or  on  what  account,  to  his  own  use. 

Your  lordships  remember,  that  in  the  letter, 
which  he  wrote  from  Patna  on  the  SOib  of 
January  1782,  he  there  states,  that  he  was  is 
tolerable  good  circumstances,  and  that  tka 
had  arisen  from  his  having  continued  kaw  in 
their  service;  now,  he  had  continued  two 
years  longer  in  their  service,  and  he  is  re- 
duced to  beggary  !  »♦  This,"  he  says,  «*  is  a 
single  example  of  a  life  spent  in  the  accums- 
lation  of  crores  for  your  benefit,  and  doomed, 
in  its  close,  to  suffer  the  extremity  of  privals 
want,  and  to  sink  in  obscurity." 

So  far  back  as  in  1T73,  he  thought  that  ks 
could  save  an  exceeding  good  fortune  out  of  his 
place.  In  1788  he  says  with  gratitude,  that 
he  has  made  a  decent  private  competency,  bat 
in  two  years  aAer  he  sunk  to  the  extremity  of 
private  want.    And  how  does  he  seek  to  r»- 
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lieve  that  wiat?  by  taking  «  bribe:  Bribes  Middleton ;  they  reooUeet  nothing,  they  know 
are  no  longer  taken  by  him  for  the  company's  nothing.  He  has  not  stated  from  that  day 
senrice,  but  for  his  own.  He  takes  the  bribe  to  this,  from  whom  he  took  that  money :  but 
with  an  eipress  intention  of  keeping  it  for  his  we  have  made  the  discovery.  And  such  is 
own  use,  and  he  calls  upon  the  company  for  the  use  of  parliamentary  inquiries,  such,  too, 
their  sanction.  If  the  nuMiey  was  taken  without  both  to  the  present  age  and  posterity,  will  be 
right,  no  claim  of  his  could  justify  its  being  their  use,  that,  if  we  pursue  them  with  the 
appropriated  to  himself;  nor  could  the  com-  vigour  which  the  great  trust  justly  imposed 
pany  so  appropriate  it,  for  no  man  has  a  right  upon  us  demands,  and  if  your  lordships  do 
to  be  generous  out  of  another's  goods.  When  firmly  administer  justice  upon  this  roan*s 
he  calls  upon  their  justice  and  generosity,  they  frauds,  you  will  at  once  put  an  end  to  those 
might  answer.  If  you  have  a  just  demutd  up-  frauds  sjmI  prevarications  for  ever.  Your  lord- 
on  our  treasury,  state  it,  and  we  will  pay  it :  ships  will  see,  that,  in  this  inquiry,  it  is  thedili- 
if  it  is  a  demand  upon  our  generosity,  state  genceoftheHouseof  Commons,  which  he  has 
your  merits,  and  we  will  consider  them.  But  the  audacity  to  call  maUeef  that  has  discovered 
I  have  paid  myself  by  a  bribe ;  I  have  taken  and  brought  to  light  the  frauds,  which  we  shall 
another  man's  money  ;  and  I  call  upon  your  be  able  to  prove  against  him. 
justice— (o  do  what  7  To  restore  it  to  its  I  will  now  read  to  your  lordships  an  extract 
owner  ?  no ;  to  allow  me  to  keep  it  myself,  from  that  stuff*,  called  a  defence,  which  he  has 
Think,  my  lords,  in  what  a  situation  the  com-  either  written  himself,  or  somebody  else  has 
pany  stands.  I  have  done  a  great  deal  for  you :  written  for  him,  and  which  he  owns,  or  dis- 
this  is  the  jackall's  portion ;  you  have  been  the  claims,  just  as  he  pleases;  when  under  tho 
lion  ;  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  prog  for  slow  tortures  of  a  parliamentary  impeachment 
you ;  I  am  your  bribe-pander,  your  factor  of  he  discovered,  at  length,  from  wlK>m  he  got 
corruption,  exposing  myself  to  every  kind  of  this  last  bribe.  "  The  last  part  of  the  charge 
scorn  and  ignominy,  to  insults,  even  from  you.  states,  that  in  my  letter  to  the  court  of  direo- 
I  have  been  preying  and  plundering  for  you,  I  tors  of  the  21st  February  1784, 1  have  con- 
have  gone  through  every  stage  of  licentious-  fessed  to  have  received  another  sum  of  money, 
ness  and  lewdness,  wading  through  every  spe-  the  amount  of  which  is  not  declared,  but 
cies  of  dirt  and  corruption  for  your  advantage,  which,  from  the  application  of  it,  could  not  be 
I  am  now  sinking  into  the  extremity  of  private  less  thsn  thirty-four  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
want;  do  give  me  thi^— what?  money  ?  no,  &c.  In  the  year  1783,  when  I  was  actually 
thist  bribe  ;  rob  me  the  man  who  gave  mo  this  in  want  of  a  sum  of  money  (or  my  private 
bribe ;  vote  me— what  ?  money  of  your  own  ?  expenses,  owing  to  the  company  not  having  at 
that  would  be  genero<is :  money  yeiu  owe  me  ?  that  time  suflScient  cash  in  their  treasury  to  pay 
that  would  be  just;  No,  money,  which  I  have  my  salary,  I  borrowed  three  lacks  of  rupees 
extorted  from  aaother  man,  and  I  call  upon  of  rajah  Nobkissen,  an  inhabitant  of  Calcutta, 
your  justice  to  give  it  me.  This  is  his  idea  whom  I  desired  to  call  upon  me  with  a  bond 
of  justice.  He  says,  "  1  am  compelled  to  de-  properly  filled  up ;  he  did  so,  but  at  the  time  I 
part  from  that  liberal  plan,  which  I  originally  was  going  to  execute  it  he  entreated  I  would 
adopted,  and  to  claim  from  your  justice  (for  rather  accept  the  money  than  execute  the  bond, 
you  have  forbid  me  to  appuil  to  your  genero-  I  neither  accepted  the  oflTer  nor  refused  it ; 
sity)  the  discharge  of  a  d«ht,  which  I  can  with  and  my  determination  upon  it  remained  sus- 
the  most  scrupulous  integrity  aver  to  be  justly  pended  between  the  alternative  of  keeping 
due,  and  which  I  cannot  susuin.**  Now,  if  the  money  as  a  loan  to  be  repaid,  and  of  tak- 
any  of  the  company's  servants  may  say,  I  have  ing  it,  and  applying  it,  as  I  had  done  other 
been  extravagant — profuse— it  was  all  meant  sums,  to  the  company's  use ;  aod  there  tho 
for  your  good  :  let  me  prey  upon  the  country  matter  rested  till  I  undertook  my  journey  to 
at  my  pleasure  ;  license  my  bribes,  frauds,  and  Ijudauw,  when  I  determined  to  accept  tho 
peculations,  and  then  you  do  me  justice.  What  money  f«x-  thecoropany's  use ;  and  these  were 
cmintry  are  we  in,  where  these  kleas  are  ideas  my  motives :  Having  made  disbursements 
of  generosity  and  justice  ?  from  my  own  cash  for  services,  which,  though 
It  might  naturally  be  expected,  that  in  this  required  to  enable  me  to  execute  thu  duties  of 
Icttnr  he  would  have  given  some  account  of  my  station,  I  had  hitherto  omitted  to  enter 
the  person,  from  whom  he  had  taken  this  bribe,  into  my  public  accoimt;  I  resolved  to  reim- 
B«it  here,  as  in  the  other  cases,  he  had  a  most  burse  myself  in  a  mode  most  suitable  to  tho 
effectual  oblivion;  the  Ganges,  like  Liethe,  situation  of  the  company's  affairs,  by  cfaargiQ| 
causes  a   drowsiness,  as   you  saw  in  Mr.  these  disbursements  in  my  dubar  accounta  cs 
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die  present  jMir,  and  crediting  them  by  a  lum     in  ttitionary,  and  budgerown,  and  other  u9e 

rrivately  received,  which   was  thia  of  Nob-  aerTices,  a  sum  amounting  to  £34,000.     But 
issan^s.    If  my  claim  on  the  company  were  was  it  for  the  company's  service?     Is  this 
not  founded  in  justice,  and  6ona  fidt  due,  my  language  to  be  listened  to  ?    Every  thing  I 
acceptance  of  three  lacks  of  rupees  from  Nob-  thought  fit  to  expend,  I  have   expended  for 
kissen  by  no  means  precludes  them  from  re-  the  company's  service.     I  inttoided,  indeed,  aC 
covering  that  sum  from  me.     No  member  of  that  time,  to  have  been  generous.     I  intended, 
thu  honourable  House  suspects  me,  I  hope,  of  out  of  my  own  pocket,  to  have  paid  for  a  trana> 
the  meanness  and  guilt  of  presenting  ti^  lation  of  the  code  of  Gentoo  laws:  I  was  then 
accounts."    We  do  not  mucpvii  him  of  present-  in  the  prime  of  my  life,  flowing  in  money  and 
ing  false  accounts :  we  can  prove,  we  are  now  had  great  expectations  :  I  am  now  oM  ;  I  can- 
radically  proving,  that  he  presents  (also  ac-  not   afford  to  be  generous :  I  will  look  back 
counts.    We  suspect  no  man,  who  does  not  into  all  my  former  accounts,  pen,  ink,  wai, 
give  ground  for  suspicion :  we  accuse  no  man|  every  thing,  that  I  generously  or  prodigally 
who  has    not   given  ground  for  accusation  ;  spent,  as  my  own  humour  might  suggest ;  and 
and  we  do  not  attempt  to  bring  before  a  court  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  know  you  have 
of  justice  any  charges,  which  we  shall  not  be  given  me  a  noble  allowance,  I  now  make  a 
able  decisively  to  prove.     This   will  put   an  charge  upon  you  for  this  sum  of  money,  and 
end  to  all  idle  prattle  of  malice,  of  groundless  intend  to  take  a  bribe  in  discharge  of  it.  Now, 
suspicions  of  guilt,  and  of  ill-founded  charges,  suppose  Lord  Comwailis,  who  sits  in  the  seat. 
We  come  here  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  test,  and  I  hope  will  long  and  honourably  and  wor- 
and  here  it  shall  be  brotight  to  the  test  between  thily  fill  the  seat,  which  that  gentleroan  poa- 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  thu  East-  aessed  ;  suppose  Lord  Comwailis,  after  never 
India  delinquent.     In  his  letter  of  the  21st  of  having  complained  of  the  insufficiency  of  his 
February  1784,  he  says,  he  has  never  benefit-  salary,  and  after  having  but  two  years  ago  said 
ed  himself  by  contingent  accounts ;  and  as  an  he  had  saved  a  sufficient  competency  out  of  il, 
•xcuse  for  taking  this  bribe  from  Nobkissen,  shoukl  not  tell  you  that  £.30,000  a  ye«r  was 
which  he  did  not  discover  at  the  time,  but  many  not  enough  for  him,  and  that  he  was  sinking 
years  afterwards  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  into  want  and  distress,  and  should  justify,  upon 
Commons,  he  declares,  that  he  wanted  to  ap-  that   alleged  want,  taking  a  bribe,  and  then 
ply  it  to  the  contingent  account  for  his  expen-  make  out  a  bill  of  contingent  expenses  to  eover 
■es,  that  is,  for  what  he  pretended  to  have  laid  it ;  wouki  3rour  lordships  bear  this  ? 
out  for  the  company  during  a  great  number  Mr.  Hastings  has  tokl  you,  tliat  he  wanted  to 
of  years.    He   proceeds,  "  If  it  should  be  borrow  money  for  his  own  use,  and  that  he  ap- 
objected,  that  the  allowance  of  these  demands  plied  to  rajah  Nobkissen,  who  generously  press- 
would  furnish  a  precedent  for  others  of  the  like  ed  it  upon  him  as  a  gift.    Rajah  Nobktsseo 
kind,  I  have  to  remark  that  in  their  whole  is  a  banyan ;  you  will  be  astonished  to  hear  of 
amount  they  are  but  the  aggregate  of  a  con-  generosity   in  a  banyan:  there  never  was  a 
tingent  account  of  twelve  years ;  and  if  it  were  banyan  and  generosity  united  together;  but 
to  become  the  practice  of  those,  who  have  pass-  Nobkissen  loses  his  banyan  qualities  at  once 
•d  their  prime  of  life  in  your  service,  and  filled,  the  moment  the  light  of  Mr.  Hastings's  iacs 
as  I  have  filled  it,  the  first  office  of  your  do-  beams  upon  him.    Here,  says  Mr.  Hastings, 
■linion,  to  glean  from  their  past  accounts  all  I  have  prepared  bonds  for  you !  Astonishing  \ 
the  articles  of  expense,  which  their  inaccuracy  how  can  you  think  of  the  meanness  of  hoods : 
or  indiflTorence  hath  overlooked,  your  interests  you  call  upon  me  to  lend  you  £.34,000,  and 
would  suffer  infinitely  lesM  by  the  precedent  propose  bonds :  No,  you  shall  have  il ;  you  are 
than  by  a  single  example  of  a  life  spent  in  the  the  govemour-genend,  who  have  a  large  and 
accumulation  of  crores  for  your  benefit,  and  ample  salary ;  but  I  know  you  are  a  geoeroos 
doomed  in  its  close  to  suffer  the  extrvmity  of  roan,  and  I  emulate  your  generosity :  I  give 
privatewant,  and  to  sink  in  obscurity."    Here  you  all  this  money.     Nobkissen  was  quiia 
k  the  man,  Oiat  has  told  us  at  the  bar  of  the  shocked  at  Mr.  Hastings's  offering  him  a  bond. 
House  of  Commons,  that  he  never  made  up  My  lords,  a  Gentoo  banyan  in  a  person  a 
any  contingent  accounts ;  and  yet,  as  a  set-off  little  lower,  a  little  more  penurious,  a  Uttio 
against  this  bribe,  which  he  received  for  him-  more  exacting,  a  little  more  cunning,  a  UttlfS 
■elf,  and  never  intended  to  apply  to  the  current  nnore  money-making,  than  a  Jew.    Tliere  is 
use  of  the  company,  he  feigns  and  invents  a  not  a  Jew  in  tho  meanest  cornM*  of  DukeV 
daim  upon  them,  namely,  that  he  had,  without  place  in  London,  that  is  so  crafty,  so  moch  a 
any  authority  of  the  company,  squandered  away  uaurer,  so  skilfiil  how  to  torn  mooay  to  profit^ 
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■ad  BO  raeohred  not  to  give  any  money,  bat  (or  interest  in  that  country,  amounted  to  more  tbaa 
profit,  as  a  Gentoo  broker  of  the  class  I  have     this  bribe,  taken,  as  was  pretended,  for  thm 

mentioned.    But  this  man,  however,  at  once  company^s  service.  Such  are  ihe  consequences 

grows  generous,  and  will  not  suffer  a  bond  to  oTa  banyan's  generosity,  and  of  Mr.  Hastings^ 

be  given  to  him;  and  Mr.  Hastings,  accord*  fratitude,  so  (ar  as  ihe  interest  of  the  country 

i**S'7>   *'   thrown    into   very  great   distress,  is  conceroed ;  and  this  is  a  good  way  to  pay  Mr. 

You  see  sentiment  always  prevailing  in  Mr.  Hastings's  contingent  accounts.  But  this  b  not 

Hastings.    The  sentimental  dialogue,  which  all ;  a  most  detestable  villain  is  sent  up  into  th« 

must  have  passed  between  him  and  a  Gentoo  country  to  take  the  management  of  it,  and  the 

broker,  would  have  diarroed  every  one,  that  fortunes  of  all  the  great  families  in  it  are  given 

has  a  taste  for  pathos  and  sentiment.    Mr.  entirely  into  his  power.    This  is  the  way,  by 

Hastings  was  pressed  to  receive  the  money  as  which  the  company  are  to  keep  their  own  ser- 

a  giA--he  really  does  not  know  what  to  do,  vants  from  falling  into  "  the  extremity  of  pri* 

whether  to  insist  upon  giving  a  bond  or  not:  vate  want.*'    And  the  company  itself,  in  thi« 

whether  he  shall  take  the  money  (or  his  own  pretended  saving  to  their  treasury  by  the  tak- 

use,  or  whether  he  shall  take  it  for  the  com*  ing  of  bribes,  lose  naore  than  the  amount  of 

pany's  use.    But  it  may  be  said  of  man,  as  it  the  bribes  received.    Wherever  a  bribe  it 

if  said  of  woman;  the  woman,  who  deliberates,  given  on  one  hand,  there  is  a  balance  accro- 

is  lost.    The  man,  that  deliberates  about  re-  ing  on  the  other.    No  man,  who  had  any  shara 

oetving  bribes,  is  gone ;  the  nnoment  he  deli-  in  the  management  of  the  company's  revenues, 

borates,  that  moment  his  reason,  the  fortreas)  is  ever  gave  a  bribe,  who  did  not  either  extort 

lost — the  walls  shake ;  down  it  comes,  and  at  the  full  amount  of  it  from  the  country,  or  ebe 

the  same  moment  enters  Nobkissen  into  the  fall  in  balance  to  the  company  to  that  amount, 

citadel  of  his  honour  and  integrity,  with  colours  and  frequently  both.    In  short,  Mr.  Hastings 

fljinfi  ^ith  drums  beating;    iJid  Mr.  Has-  never  was  guilty  of  corruption,  that  blood  and 

lingrs  garrison  goes  out,  very  handsomely  io-  rapine  did  not  (bllow ;  he  never  took  a  bribe, 

deed,  with  the  honours  of  war,  all  for  the  benefit  pretended  to  be  for  their  benefit,  but  the  com- 

of  the  company.    Mr.  Hastings  consents  to  pviy's  treasury  was  pruportiooably  exhausted 

lake  the  money  from  Nobkissen ;  Nobkissen  by  it. 

gives  the  money,  and  is  perfectly  satisfied.  And  innv  was  this  scandalous  and  ruinous 
Mr.  Hastings  took  the  monoy  with  a  view  to  traffic  in  bribes  brought  to  light  by  the  court 
apply  it  the  company's  service:  How?  to  pay  of  directors?  No,  we  got  it  in  the  House  of 
his  own  contingent  bills.     Every  thing  lliat  Comnnons.    These  bribes  appear  to  have  been 
I  do,  says  he,  and  all  the  money  I  squander,  is  taken  at  various  times,  and  upon  various  occft- 
mM  for  the  company's  benefit.  As  to  particulars  aions ;   and  it  was  not  till  his  return  fWNtt 
of  accounts,  never  kwk  into  them ;  they  are  Patna  in  February  ?792,  thai  the  first  commu* 
given  you  upon  honour:  let  me  take  this  bribe,  nication  of  any  of  them  was  made  to  the  aouit 
it  costs  you  nothing  to  be  just  or  generous,  of  directors.    Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter^ 
I  take  the  bribe :  you  sanctify  it.    But  in  every  the  court  of  directors  wrote  back  to  him,  re- 
transaction  of  Mr.  Hastings,  where  we  have  quiring   some   further  explanation  upon  tb* 
got  a  name,  there  we  have  got  a  crime.    Nob-  subjecL    No  explanation  was  given,  but  a 
kiasen  gave  him  the  money,  and  did  not  take  communication  of  other  bribes  was  made  m 
hvB  bond,  I  believe,  for  it;  but  Nobkissen,  we  his  letter,  said  to  be  written  in  May  of  the 
find,  immediately  siterwards  enters  upon  the  same  year,  but  not  despatdied  to  Europe  titt 
stewardship  or  management  of  one  of  tlie  most  the   December   following.     This   produced 
considerable  districts  in  Bengal.     We  know  another  requisition  from  the  directom  for  ex- 
very  well,  and  shall  prove  to  your  lord^ips,  in  planation.    And  here  your  kirdships  are  to  ob» 
what  manner  such  men  rack  such  districts,  and  serve,  that  this  correspondence  is  never  ia 
exact  from  the  inhabitants  the  money  to  repay  the  way  of  letters  written  and  answers  given ; 
themselves  for  the  bribes,  which  had  been  but  he  and  the  directors  are  perpetually  play- 
laken  from  them.     These  bribes  are  taken  ing  at  bide  and  seek  with  each  other,  and 
under  a  pretence  of  the  company's  service;  writing  to  each  other  at  random;  Mr.  Hast ingp 
but  sooner  or  later  they  fall  upon  the  oompany's  making  a  oommunioation  one  day,  the  directors 
treasury.    And  we  shall  prove  that  Nobkissen,  requiring  aa  explanation  the  next ;  Mr.  Has- 
within  a  year  from  the  time  when  he  gave  this  tings  giving  an  account  of  another  bribe  on  the 
bribe,  had  fallen  into  arrears  to  the  company,  thinl  day,  without  giving  any  eiqilanatloa  of  the 
as  their  steward,  to  the  amount  of  a  sum,  the  fanner.  Still,  however,  the  directors  are  pono- 
vei7intsc«slofwhidi,aeoordiaglotbsntoof  iagtbsircbass.  ButitwasBottiUthsjIswasd 
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that  the  oommiUeM  of  the  Homo  ofComnKins  sensa,  conUiioed  in  the  whole  of  them.    Hnv 

(fbrcommiUeeaoTtheHoueeorCoaunooshad  it  is,  and  your  lordahipa  will  Buffer  U  to  bo 

then  MMne  weight,)  were  frowning  upon  them  read. 

lor  this  collusion  with  Mr.  Hastings,  that  at  last         I  must  beg  your  patience ;  I  mast  mdaxm- 
•ome  honest  men  in  the  direction  were  permit-  ledge  that  it  has  been  the  roost  difficult  of  afl 
led  to  have  some  ascendency ;  and  that  a  proper  things  to  explain,  but  much  more  difficult  to 
letter  was  prepared,  which  I  shall  show  your  make  pleasant  and  not  wearisome,  falsity  and 
lordships,  demanding  from  Mr.  Hastings  an  ex-  iratid  pursued   through  all  its  artifices;  and 
act  account  of  all  the  bribes  that  he  had  receiv-  therefore,  as  it  has  been  the  nKMt  painiiil  woHi 
ed ;  and  painting  to  him,  in  colours  as  strong  at  to  tis  to  unravel  fraud  and  prevarication,  so  ihera 
least  as  those  I  use,  his  bribery,  his  frauds,  and  is  nothing  that  more  calls  for  the  attention,  the 
peculations ;  and,  what  does  them  great  honour  patience,  the  vigilance,  and  the  scrutiny  of  aa 
for  that  moment,  they  particularly  direct  that  exact  court  of  justice.  But  as  you  have  already 
ihe  money,  which  was  taken  from  the  nabob  had  almost  the  whole  of  the  man,  do  not  think 
of  Oude,  should  be  carried  to  his  account.  it  too  much  to  hear  the  rest  in  this  letter  from 
These   paragraphs  were  prepared  by  the  Cheltenham.      It  is  dated  Chdtenbam,  Uth 
oommittee  of  correspondence,  and  as  I  under-  of  July  1785,  addressed  to  William  DevayneS| 
stand,  approved  by  the  court  of  directors,  but  Esq.  ;*     and  it  begins  thus:  "  Sir,  The  ho> 
never  «ere  sent   out   to   India.     However,  nourable  court  of  directors,  in  their  general 
something  was  sent,  but  miserably  weak  and  letter  to  Bengal,  by  the  Surprire,  dated  the 
lame  of  its  kind ;  and  Mr.  Hast'mgs  never  16th  of  March  1784,  were  pleased  to  express 
answered  it,  or  gave  them  any  explanation  their  desire,  that  I  should  inform  them  of  the 
whatever.    He  now  being  prepared  for  his  periods  when  each  sum  of  the  presents  men- 
departure  from  Calcutta,  and  having  finished  tioned  in  ray  address  of  the  S2d  May   1782, 
all  his  other  business,  went  up  to  Oude  upon  a  was   received;    what  were  my  motives    for 
ehase,  in  which  just  now  we  cannot  follow  him.  withholding   the    several    receipts    from  the 
He  returned  in  great  disgust  to  Calcutta,  and  knowledge  of  the  council,  or  of  the  court  of  di- 
■oon  after  set  sail  for  England,  without  ever  rectors  ;  and  what  were  my  reasons  for  taking 
fivingthedirectorsonewoni  of  the  explanation,  bonds  for  part  of  these  sums,  and  for  paying 
which  he  had  so  oAen  promised,  and  they  had  other  sums  into  the  treasury  as  deposits,  on 
repeatedly  asked.  my  own  account."     I  wish  your  lordships  to 
We  have  now  got  Mr.  Hastings  in  England,  pause  a  moment.    Here  is  a  letter  written  in 
where  you  will  suppose  some  satisfactory  ac-  July  1785 ;  you  see  that  from  the  29th  of  De- 
count  of  all  these  matters  would  be  obtained  comber  1780,  till  that  time,  during  which  in- 
iirom  him.    One  would  suppose,  that  on  his  terval,  though  convinced  in  his  own  coosciencei 
arrival  in  London,  he  would  have  been  a  little  and  though  he  had  declared  his  own  opinion, 
quickened  by  a  menace,  as  he  expresses  it,  of  the  necessity  c^  giving  a  full  explanation  of 
which  had  been  thrown  out  against  him  in  the  these  money  transactions,  he  had  been  impo^ 
House  of  Commons,  that  an  inquiry  would  be  ing  upon  the  directors  false  and  prevaricating 
made  into  his  conduct;  and  the  directors,  ap-  accounts  of  them,  they  were  never  able  to  oIh 
prehensive  of  the  same  thing,  thought  it  good     tain  a  full  disclosure  from  him. 
gently  to  insinuate  to  him  by  a  letter,  written        He  goes  on.    **  I  have  been  kindly  apprseed 
by  whom  and  how  we  do  not  know,  that  he  that   the    information  required  as    above,  is 
ought  to  give  some  explanation  of  these  ac-  yet  expected  from  me.    I  hope  that  the  cir- 
counts.     This  produced  a  letter,  which  I  be-     curosiancesofmypastsituation,virhencoQsider> 
lieve  in  the  business  of  the  whole  world  can-     ed,  will  plead  my  excuse  for  having  thus  long 
not  be  paralleled ;  not  even  himself  could  be     withheld  it.    The  fact  is,  ^at  I  was  not  at 
his  parallel  in  this.    Never  did  inventive  folly,     the    presidency  when  the  Surprize  arrived  ; 
working  upon  ooiuM^ious  guilt,  and  throwing     and  when  I  returned  to  it,  my  time  and  atten- 
each  other  totally  in  confusion,  ever  produce     tion  were  so  entirely  engrossed,  to  the  day  of 
such  a  false,  fraudulent,  prevaricating  letter     my  final  departure  from  it,  by  a   variety  of 
as  this,  which  is  now  to  be  given  to  you.  other  more  important  occupations,  of  which. 
You  have  seen  him  at  Patna,  at  Calcutta,     sir,  I   may  safely  appeal  to  your  testimony, 
in  the  country,  on  the  Ganges ;  now  you  see     grounded  on  the  large  portion  contributed  by 
him  at  the  waters  at  Cheltenham ;  and  you  will     myself  of  the  volumes  which  compose  our 
find  his  letter  from  that  place  to  comprehend     sultalions  of  that  period." 
the  substance  of  all  bis  former  letters,  imd  to 
be  a  digest  of  all  the  falsity,  fraud,  and  noD-        *  See  this  lettsr  In  the  Appendix. 
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Thete  eoaiuItadoBi,  my  lords,  to  which  he  ing  our  approbation  of  his  ooduct,  in  bringing 
appeals,  furm  matter  of  one  of  the  charges,  them  to  the  credit  of  the  company,  yet  we  roust 
that  the  Commons  have  brought  against  Mr.  confess  the  statement  of  those  transactions  ap- 
Hastings ;  namely,  a  fraudulent  attempt  to  ruin  pears  to  us  in  many  points  so  unintelligible,  that 
certain  persons  employed  in  subordinate  situa^  we  feel  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  calling 
tions  under  him,  for  the  purpose,  by  intruding  on  the  govemour-general  for  an  explanation, 
himself  into  their  place,  of  secretly  carrying  agreeable  tohiipromise,voluntarily  made  tons, 
on  his  own  transactions.    These  volumes  of  Wo  therefore  desire  to  be  informed  of  the  di^ 
consultation  were  written  to  justify  that  act.  ferent  periods  when  each  sum  was  received,  and 
He  next  says,  "  The  submission,  which  my  what  were  the  governour-general's  motives  for 
respect  would  have  enjoined  me  to  pay  to  the  withholdingtheseveral  receipts  from  the  know« 
command  imposed  on  me,  was  lost  to  my  re-  ledge  of  the  council  and  of  the  court  of  direo- 
colleclion  perhaps  from  the  stronger  impres-  tors,  and  what  were  his  reasons  for  taking  bonds 
■ion,  which  the  hrst  and  distant  perusal  of  it  for  part  of  these  sums,  and  paying  other  sums 
had  left  on  my  mind,  that  it  was  rather  intended  into  the  treasury  as  deposits  upon  his  own  ao> 
as  a  reprehension  fur  something,  which  had  count."  Such  is  their  demand,  and  this  is  what 
given  offence  in  my  report  of  the  original  trans-  his  memory  furnishes  as  nothing  but  arepre- 
action,  than  an  expression  of  any  want  of  a  hension.    He  then  proceeds:  "First,  I  believe 
further  elucidation  of  it."     Permit  me  to  make  I  can  affirm  with  certainty,  that  the  several 
a  few  remarks  upon  this  extraordinary  passage,  sums  mentioned  in  the  account   transmitted 
A  letter  is  written  to  him,  containing  a  repe-  wiih  my  letter  above-mentioned,  were  receiv- 
tition  of  the  request,  which  had  been  made  a  ed  at  or  within  a  very  few  days  of  the  dates, 
thousand  times  before,  and  with  which  he  hod  which  are  affixed    to  them    in  the   account, 
as  often  promised  to  comply.     And  here  he  But  as  this  contains  only  the  gross  sums,  and 
says,  "  it  was  lost  to  my  recollection."    Ob-  each  of  these  was  received  in  different  pay- 
serve  his  memory  ;  he  can  forget  the  command,  ments,  though  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  I 
but  he  has  an  obscure  recollection  that  he  cannot  therefore  assign  a  great  degree  of  accu- 
thoughl  it  a  reprehension  rather  than  a  de-  racy  to  the   account."    Your  lordships  see, 
mand !    Now  a   reprehension   is  a  stronger  that  after  all  he  declares  he  cannot  make  his 
mode  of  demand.    When  I  say  to  a  servant,  account  accurate  ;  he  further  adds,  *'  Perhaps 
Why  have  you  not  given  me  the  account,  the  honourable  court  will  judge  this  sufficient," 
which   I  have  so  oflen  asked  fur  ?  is  he  to  that  is,  this  explanation,  namely,  that  he  can 
answer.  The  reason  I  have  not  given  it,  is  give  none,  *'  for  any  purpose,  to  which  their 
because   I  thought   you  were  railing  at  and  inquiry  was  directed  ;  but,  if  it  should  not  be 
abusing  me  ?    He  goes  on,  "  I  will  now  en-  so,  I  will  beg  leave  to  refer,  for  a  more  minute 
deavour  to  reply  to  the   different  questions,  information,  and  for  the  means  of  making  any 
which  have  been  stated  to  me,  in  as  explicit  investigation,  which  they  may  think  it  proper 
a  manner  as  I  am  able ;   to  such  information  to   direct   respecting  the  particulars  of  this 
as  I  can  give,  the  honourable  court  is  fully  transaction,  to  Mr.  Lark  ins,  your  accountant- 
entitled  ;  and  where  that  shall  prove  defective,  general,  who  was  privy  to  every  process  of  it, 
I  will  point  out  the  only  means,  by  which  it  and  possessed,  as  I  believe,  the  original  paper, 
may  be  rendered  more  complete."    In  order  which  contained  the  only  account,  that  I  ever 
that  your  lordships  may  thoroughly  enter  into  kept  of  it." 

the  spirit  of  this  letter,  I  must  request  that  Here  is  a  man,  who  of  his  bribe  account! 

jrou  will  observe,  how  handsomely  and  kindly  cannot  give  an  account  in  the  country  where 

these  tools  of  directors  have  expressed  them-  they  are  carried  on.    When  you  call  upon 

■elves  to  him ;  and  that  even  their  basenesa  him  in  Bengal,  he  cannot  give  the  account, 

and  subserviency  to   him  were  not  able  to  because  he  is  in  Bengal :  when  he  comes  to 

draw  from  him  any  thing,  that  couki  be  satis-  England,  he  cannot  give   the  account  here, 

factory  to  his  enemiet ;   for  as  to  these  his  because    his    accounts  are   left   in   Bengal, 

friends,  he  cares  but  little  about  satisfying  Again,  he  keeps  no  accounts  himself,  but  his 

them,  though   they  call  upon  him  in  conse-  accounts  are  in  Bengal,  in  the  hands  of  soroe- 

quence  of  his  own  promise ;  and  this  he  calls  body  else  ;  to  him  he  refers,  and  we  shall  see 

a   reprehension.     They  thus   express   them-  what  that  reference  produced.  "  In  this,  each 

■elves :  "  Although  it  is  not  our  intention  to  receipt  was,  as  I  recollect,  specifically  inserted, 

•x|>ress  any  doubt  of  the  integrity  of  the  go-  with  the  name  of  the  person,  by  whom  it  was 

vemour*  general ;  on  the  contrary,  after  having  made  ;  and  I  shall  write  to  him  to  desire,  thai 

neceived  tiie  praacata,  we  annot  avoid  iprsw'  he  will  fimiib  you  with  the  paper  itaelf,  if  it  ii 
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■mi  in  beinf ,  and  in  hu  bands,  or  with  what- 
mrw  he  can  distinctly  recollect  concerning  it.*' 
Here  are  accounts  kept  for  the  company,  and 
yet  he  does  not  know,  whether  they  are  in 
existence  any  where.    "For  my  moiiTes  for 
wiUiholding  the  several  receipts  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  council,  or  of  the  court  of  dire^ 
tors,  and  for  taking  bonds  for  part  of  theea 
■urns,  and  paying  others  into  the  treasury  at 
deposits  on  my  own  account,  I  have  generally 
accounted  in  my  lettter  to  the  honourable  the 
court  of  directors,  of  the  SSd  of  May  1782  ; 
namely,  that  I  either  chose  to  conceal  the  first 
receipts  from   public   curiosity,  by  receiving 
bonds  for  the  amount,  or  possibly  acted  without 
any  studied  design,  which  my  memory,  at  that 
distance  of  time,  could  verify  ;  and  that  I  did 
not  think  it  worth  my  care  to  observe  the  same 
means  with  the  rest.    It  will  not  be  expected, 
that  I  should  be  able  to  give  a  more  correct  ex- 
planation of  my  intentions,  after  a  lapse  of  three 
years,  having  declared  at  the  time  that  many 
particulars  had    escaped  my  remembrance : 
neither  shall  I  attempt  to  add  more  than  the 
clearer  affirmation  of  the  facts  implied  in  that 
report  of  them,  and  such  inferences  as  neces- 
sarily or  with  a  strong  probability  follow  them.** 
You  have  heard   of  that  oriental  Jlfurtf 
called,  in  the  banyan  language,  a  pamehe ;  in 
English,  a  aereio  .*  it  is  a  puzzled  and  studied 
involution  of  a  period,  framed  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  detection  of 
fraud ;  and  stirely  it  cannot  be  better  exemplified 
than  in  this  sentence :  "  Neither  shall  I  at- 
tempt to  add  more  than  the  clearer  affirmation 
of  the  facts  implied  in  that  report  of  them,  and 
such  inferences  as  necessarily  or  with  a  strong 
probability  folbw  them."    Observe,  that  he 
■ays,  noi  faeU  ddttd^  but  facU  vmpiied  m  Vim 
report — and  of  what  was  thu  to  be  a  report  7 
Of  things,  which  the  directors  declared  they 
did  not  understand ;  and  then  the  inferences, 
which  are  to  follow  these  implied  facts  are  to 
follow  them — But  how  ?     fVith  a  ttrong  pro^ 
bdbHity.    If  you  have  a  mind  to  study  this 
oriental  figure  of  rhetoric,  the  pamehe  here, 
it  is  for  you  in  its  most  complete  perfection. 
No  rhetorician  ever  gave  an  example  of  any 
figure  of  oratory,  that  can  match  this.    But  let 
us  endeavour  to  unravel  tlie  whole  passage. 
First,  be  states,  that  in  May  1782,  he  had 
forgotten  his  motives  for  falsifying  the  com- 
pany's accounts  ;  but  he  affirms  the  facts  con- 
tained in   the  report,  and  aAerwards,  rwj 
rationally,  draws  such  inferences  as  neces- 
sarily or  with  a  strong  probability  follow  them. 
And,  if  I  understand  it  at  all,  which,  God 
knows,  I  DO  moro  pretMid  to  do,  than  Don 


duixote  did  those  sentencea  of  lorwi  ia  r^ 
mance  writers,  of  which,  he  said,  it  made  kka 
run  mad  to  attempt  to  discover  the  meaai 
the  inference  is.  Why  do  you  call  upon  i 
accounts  now,  three  years  afler  the  tune,  whsa 
I  couki  not  give  you  them  ?  I  cannot  givi 
them  you  ;  and,  as  to  the  papers  relating  ts 
them,  I  do  not  know  whether  tbejr  exist:  aad 
if  they  do,  perhaps  you  may  learn  soraathiag 
tnm  them ;  perhaps  you  may  not :  1  wil 
write  to  Mr.  Larkins  for  those  papers,  if  yoa 
please.  Now,  comparing  this  with  his  otbtr 
accounts,  you  will  see  what  a  moostruui 
■cheme  he  has  laid  of  fraud  and  cooosalmart 
to  cover  his  peculation.  He  tells  them,  "I 
have  said,  that  the  three  first  sunns  of  the  ae> 
count  were  paid  into  the  company's  treasoiy, 
without  passing  through  my  hands.  The  se> 
cood  of  these  was  forced  into  notice  by  its 
destination  and  application  to  the  expense  of 
a  detachment,  which  was  formed  and  em|doy- 
ed  against  Mahdajee  Scindia,  under  the  ooa»> 
mand  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Camac,  as  I 
particularly  apprized  the  court  of  directors 
in  my  letter  of  the  29th  December  1780." 
He  does  not  yet  tell  the  directors,  froa  whosi 
he  received  it ;  we  have  found  it  out  by  olhsr 
collateral  means.  "  The  other  two  war* 
certainly  not  intended,  when  I  received  then, 
to  be  made  public,  though  intended  for  poblia 
service,  and  actually  applied  to  iL  The 
exigencies  of  government  were  at  that  tin* 
my  own,  and  every  pressure  upon  it  rested 
with  its  full  weight  upon  my  mind.  ViTfaMne* 
ever  I  could  find  allowable  means  of  rslieviflf 
those  wants,  I  eagerly  seized  them."  Aflowa- 
ble  means  of  receiving  bribes  !  for  rach  1  shifl 
prove  them  to  be  in  the  particular  jnttanrm. 
"  But  neither  could  it  occur  to  me  as  aeces- 
■ary  to  state  on  our  proceedings  every  litda 
aid,  that  I  could  thus  procure,  nor  do  I  know 
how  I  could  have  stateid  it,  without  appeariog 
to  court  favour  by  an  ostentation,  which  I 
disdained,  nor  without  the  chance  of  ezcitiii^ 
the  jealousy  of  my  cuUeagoes  by  the  conatroe- 
tive  assertion  of  a  separate  and  unparticipat* 
ed  merit,  derived  from  the  influence  of  aoy 
station,  to  which  they  might  have  had  an 
equal  claim." 

Now  we  see,  that,  after  hammering  his  braioi 
for  many  years,  he  does  find  not  his  BiotiTay 
which  he  could  not  ▼erify  at  the  lime;  nainely, 
that  if  he  let  his  colleagues  know  that  be  was 
receiving  bribes,  and  gaining  the  f^ory  of  re> 
ceiving  them,  they  mi|^t  take  it  into  their 
heads  likewise  to  have  their  share  in  the  aaaa 
glory,  as  they  were  joined  in  the  same  r'lTiit- 
iion,-enjoyed  the  same  powens  and  wara  floliiaal 
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to  the  nme  restrietioiM.  It  waa  indeed  tcand** 
loua  in  Mr.  Hastinga,  not  behaving  like  a  food 
fiiir  coHeague  in  office,  not  to  let  them  know 
that  he  was  going  on  in  this  career  of  receiv- 
ing bribes,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  share 
in  tJie  glory  of  it ;  but  they  were  grovelling 
creatures,  who  thought  that  keeping  dean 
hands  was  some  virtue.  Well,  but  you  have 
applied  some  of  these  bribes  to  your  own  be- 
nefit ;  why  did  you  give  no  account  of  those 
bribes  ?  I  did  not,  he  says,  because  it  might 
have  excited  the  envy  of  my  colleagues.  To 
be  sure,  if  he  was  receiving  bribes  for  his  own 
benefit,  and  they  not  receiving  such  bribes,  and 
if  tiiey  bad  a  liking  to  that  kmd  of  traffic,  it  is 
a  good  ground  of  envy,  that  a  matter,  which 
ought  to  be  in  common  among  them,  should  be 
confined  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  he  therefore  did 
well  to  conceal  it;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
we  suppose  him  to  have  taken  them,  as  he  pr»* 
tends,  for  the  company's  use,  in  f>rder  not  to 
excite  a  jealousy  in  his  colleagues  for  being 
left  out  of  this  meritorious  service,  to  which 
they  had  an  equal  claim,  he  did  well  to  take 
bonds  for  what  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  com- 
pany's accounts.  These  are  reasons  applicabla 
to  his  colleagues,  who  sat  with  him  at  the  same 
board :  Mr.  Macpherson,  Mr.  Stables,  Mr. 
Wheler,  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson, 
and  Mr:  Francis :  he  was  afraid  of  exciting 
their  envy  or  th^ir  jealousy.  You  will  next 
see  anotiier  reason,  and  an  extraordinary  one 
it  is,  which  he  gives  lor  concealing  these  bribe* 
Irom  his  inferiours. 

But  I  must  first  tell  your  lordships,  what,  till 
the  proof  is  brought  before  you,  you  will  take 
on  credit — indeed  it  is  on  his  credit — that 
when  he  formed  the  committee  of  revenue, 
be  bound  them  by  a  solemn  oath,  "  not,  under 
any  name  or  pretence  whatever,  to  take  fi'om 
any  zemindar,  &mier,  person  ooocemed  in 
the  revenue,  or  any  oUier,  any  gift,  gratuity, 
allowance,  or  reward  whatever,  or  any  thing 
beyond  their  salary  ;"  and  this  is  the  oath  to 
which  he  alludes.  Now  his  reason  for  oooceaU 
ing  his  bribes  from  his  inferiours,  this  commit- 
tee, under  these  false  and  fraudulent  bonds,  he 
states  thus :  "  I  should  have  deemed  it  parti- 
cularly dishonourable  to  receive  (or  my  own 
use,  money  tendered  by  a  certain  class,  from 
whom  I  had  interdicted  the  receipt  of  presents 
to  my  inferiours,  and  bound  them,  by  oath, 
not  to  receive  them  :  I  was  therefore  mora 
than  ordinarily  cautious  to  avoid  the  suspi- 
cion of  it,  which  wouki  scarcely  hare  &iled  to 
light  upon  me,  had  I  suffered  the  money  to  be 
brought  to  my  own  house,  or  that  of  any  per- 
■on  known  to  be  in  trust  Ifor  me***  My  lorda, 
Vol,  IU.— 80 


here  he  comes  before  you,  avowing,  that  he 
knew  the  practice  of  taking  money  from  these 
people  was  a  thmg  dishonourable  in  itself. 
**  I  shook!  have  deemed  it  particularly  disho- 
nourable to  receive,  for  my  own  use,  money 
tendered  by  men  of  a  certain  dass,  from  whom 
I  had  interdicted  the  receipt  of  presents  to  my 
inforiouTS,  and  bound  them,  by  oath,  not  to 
receive  them.**  He  held  it  particularly  dis- 
honourable to  receive  them:  he  had  bound 
others  by  an  oath  not  to  receive  them:  but  he 
received  them  hiniaelf,  and  why  does  he  con- 
ceal it  1  why ;  becanse,  says  he,  if  the  snspi^ 
eion  came  upon  me,  the  dishonoar  woukI  foil 
upon  my  pate.  Why  did  he,  by  an  oath,  bind 
hn  inferiours  not  to  take  these  bribes  ?  Why, 
because  it  was  base  and  dishonooraMe  so  to 
do ;  and  bocaoee  it  would  be  mischievoas  and 
ruinous  to  the  company's  affairs  to  suffer  Uwm 
to  take  bribes.  Why  then  did  he  take  them 
himself?  It  was  ten  times  more  rumous,  that 
be,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  company's  g<^ 
vemment,  and  had  bound  op  others  so  strictly, 
shouU  practise  the  same  himself;  and,  there- 
fore, says  he,  *'  I  was  more  than  ordinarily 
cautious."  What?  To  avoM  it?  No;  to 
carry  it  on  in  so  dandestine  and  private  a 
manner,  as  might  secure  me  firom  the  suspi- 
cion of  that,  which  I  know  to  be  detestable, 
and  bound  others  up  from  practising. 

We  shall  prove,  that  the  kind  of  men,  froaa 
whom  he  intmfdicted  his  committee  to  receive 
bribes,  were  the  identical  men  firom  whom  be 
received  them  himself.  If  it  was  good  for 
him,  it  was  good  for  them,  to  be  permitted 
these  means  of  extorting ;  and,  if  it  ought  at 
all  to  be  practised,  they  ought  to  be  admitted 
to  extort  for  the  good  of  the  company.  Rajah 
Nobkissen  was  one  of  the  men,  firom  whom 
he  interdicted  them  to  receive  bribes,  and 
from  whom  he  received  a  bribe  for  his  own 
use.  But  he  says,  he  concealed  it  from  them, 
because  he  though  great  mischief  might  hap- 
pen even  firom  meir  suspicion  of  it,  and  lest 
they  should  thweby  be  indined  themselvefl  to 
practise  it,  and  to  break  their  oath. 

You  take  it  then  for  grmted,  that  he  really 
concealed  it  from  them :  No  soch  thing ;  his 
principal  oonfrdant  in  receiving  these  bribes 
was  Mr.  CroAes,  who  was  a  principal  pereoa 
in  this  board  of  revenue,  and  whom  be  had 
made  to  swear  not  to  take  bribes :  be  is  the 
confidant,  and  the  very  receiver,  as  we  sbaU 
prove  to  your  kirdships.  What  will  your  lord- 
ships think  of  his  affirming,  and  averring  a 
direct  folsehood,  that  he  did  it  to  conceal  it 
from  these  men,  when  one  of  them  was  bis 
pHneipal  confidant  and  agent  in  the  trans- 
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aclios  7    What  will  you  think  of  hit  being  lee  what  it  it.    "  Although  I  am  firmlj  pet- 
iDorv   than  ordinarily  cautioui  to  aroid   the  suaded,  that  these  were  my  eentimeBts  oo  the 
■Uipicioo  of  it?    He  ought  to  have  avoided  occasion,  yet  1  will  not  affirm  that  they  were. 
the  crimei  and  the  luapicion  would  take  care  Though  I  feel  their  impression  as  the  rrmaisi 
of  itself.     "  For  these  reasons,"  he  says,  *'  I  of  a  series  of  thoughts  retained  on  my  aie- 
cau— d  it  to   be  transported  immediately  to  mory,  1  am  not  certain  that  they  may  not  have 
the  treasury.    There   I   well   knew,   sir,   it  been   produced    by  subsequent    reflection  oa 
could  not  be  received,  without  being  paned  the  principal  fact,  combining  with  it  the  pRH 
to  some  credit,  and  this  could  only  be  done  bable  motives  of  iL     Of  this  I  am   certain, 
by  entering  it  as   a   loan,  or  as  a  deposit,  that  it  was  my  design  originally  to  have  ceo* 
The  first  was  the  least  liable  to  reflection;  cealed  the  receipt  of  all  the  sums,  except  the 
and  thereibre  I  had  obviously  recourse  to  it.  second,  even  from  the  knowledge  of  the  court 
Why  the  second  sum  was  intended  as  a  de-  of  directors.     They  had  answered  my  purpose 
posit,  I  am  utterly  ignorant.    Possibly  it  was  of  public  utility,  and  I  had  almost  dbmiised 
done  without  any  special  direction  from  me  ;  them  from  my  remembrance."    My  lords,  yon 
possibly  because  it  was  the  simplest  mode  of  will  observe  in  this  most  astonishing  account, 
entry,  and  therefore  preferred,  as  the  transac-  which  he  gives  here,  that  several  of  these  sums 
tion  itself  did  not  require  concealment,  having  he  meant  to  conceal  for  ever,  even  from  the 
been  already  avowed."    My  lords,  in  fact,  knowledge  of  the  directors.   Look  back  to  his 
every  word  of  this  is  either  false  or  grounil*  letter  of  22d  May  178S,  and  his  letter  of  the 
less  :  it  is  completely  fallacious  in  every  part.  16th  of  December,  and  in  them  he  tells  you. 
The  first  sum,  he  says,  was  entered  as  a  loan  ;  that  he  might  have  concealed  them,  but  that 
the  second  as  a  deposit.     Why  was  this  done  ?  he  was  resolved  not  to  concesJ  them:   thst 
Because,  when  jrou  enter  moneys  of  this  kind,  he  thought  it  highly  dishonourable  so  to  do ; 
you  must  enter  them  under  some  name,  some  that  his  conscience  woukl  have  been  wounded, 
head  ofaccount;  and  I  entered  them,  he  says,  if  he  had  done   it;  and  that  he   was   afraki 
under  these,  because  otherwise  there  was  no  it  would  be  thought,  that  this  discovery  was 
entering  them  at  all.     Is  this  true  ?     Will  he  brought  from  him  in  consequence  of  the  par- 
stick  to  this?    I  shall  desire  to  know  from  liamentary  inquiries.   Here,  he  says  of  a  dis- 
his  learned  council,  some  time  or  other,  wh^  covery,  which  he  values  himself  upon  making 
ther  that  is  a  point  he  will  take  issue  upon,  voluntarily,  that  he  is  afraid  it  shoukl  be  al- 
Your  lordships  will  see  there  were  other  bribes  tribuled  to  arise  from  motives  of  fear.    Now, 
of  his,  which  he  brought  under  a  regular  offi-  at  last,  he  tells  you,  from  Cheltenham,  at  a 
cial  head,  namely,  <2ur6are/bar^«f;  and  there  is  time   when  he  had  just  cause  to   dread   the 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  brought  strict  account,  to  which  he  is  called  this  day; 
these  under  the  same  bead.     Therefore  what  first,  that  he  cannot  tell  whether  any  ooe  m^ 
he  says,  that  there  as  no  other  way  of  entering  tive,  which   he  assigns,  either  in  this  letter 
them  but  as  loans  and  deposits,  is  not  true,  or  in  the  former,  were  his  real  motive  or  not ; 
He  next  says,  that  in  the  second  sum  there  that  he  does  not  know,  whether  he  has   not 
was  no  reason  (or  concealonent,  because  it  invented  them  since,  in  consequence  of  a  traia 
was  avowed :  but  that  fabe  deposit  was  as  of  meditation,  upon  what  he  might  have  dooe^ 
much  concealment  as  the  false  k>an,  for  he  or  might  have  said ;  and,  lastly,  he  says,  coo- 
entered  that  money  as  his  own ;  whereas  when  trary  to  all  his  former  decUuatioDs,  "  that  he 
he  had  a  mind  to  carry  any  naoney  to  the  com-  had  never  meant  nor  could  give  the  directors 
pany*s  account,  he  knew  how  to  do  it,  for  he  the  least  notice  of  them  at  all,  as  they  had 
nad  been  accustomed   to  enter  it  under  a  answered  his  purpose,  and  he  had  dismissed 
general  name,  called  durbar  charges ;  a  name,  them  from  liis  remembrance."    I  intended,  hs 
which,  in  its  extent  at  least,  was  very  much  says,  alwsys  to  keep  them  secret,  though  I  have 
his  own  invention,  and  which,  as  he  gives  no  d^ared  to  you  solemnly,  over  and  over  again, 
account  of  those  charges,  is  as  large  and  suffi-  that  I  did  not.     1  do  not  care  how  jrou  disco* 
ciflot  to  cover  any  fraudulent  expenditure  in  vered  them ;  I  have  forgotten  them  ;  I  have 
the  account,  as,  one  wouki  think,  any  person  dismissed  them  from  my  remembrance.      1m 
oouM  wish.    You  see  him,  then,  first  guessing  this  the  way,  in  which  money  is  to   be  re* 
one  thing,  then  anotfam- ;  first  giving  this  reason,  ceived  and  accounted  for  ? 
then  another:  at  last,  however,  he  seems  to  He  then  proceeds  thus:  "But  when  fbrtuae 
be  satisfied  that  he  has  hit  upon  the  true  rea*  threw  a  sum  of  money  in  my  way,  of  a  magni- 
■on  of  his  conduct.  tude  which  couki  not  be  concealed,  and    the 
Now  let  m  open  the  next  paragraph,  and  peculiar  delicacy  of  i^y  situation  at  the 
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I  received  it,  made  me  more  circumvpect  of 
appearances  ;  I  chose  to  apprize  my  employers 
of  it,  which  I  did  hastily  and  generally:  has- 
tily, perhaps,  to   prevent   the    vigilance  and 
activity  ofsecrct  calumny  ;  and  generally,  be- 
cause I  knew  not  the  exact  amount,  of  which 
I  was  in  the  recoi{it,  but  not  in  the  full  posses- 
sion.    I  promised  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
result  as  soon  as  I  should  be  in  possession  of 
it ;  and,  in  the  performance  of  my  promise, 
I  thought  it  consistent  with  it  to  add  to  the 
amount  all  the  former  appropriations  of  the 
same  kind;  my  good  genius  then  suggesting 
to  me,  with  a  spirit  of  caution,  which  might 
have  spared  me  the  trouble  of  this  apology, 
had  I  universally  attended  to  it,  that  if  I  had 
suppressed  them,  and  they   were  aAerwarda 
known,  I  might  be  asked,  what  were  my  mo- 
tives for  withholding  a  part  of  these  receipts 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  directors, 
and  informing  them  of  the  rest,  it  being  my 
wish  to  clear  up  every  doubt."     I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  remark  upon  the  tergiversations, 
and   prevarications,  perpetually   ringing   the 
changes  in  this  declaration.     He  would  not 
have  discovered  this  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
if  he  could  have  concealed  it :  he  woukl  have 
discovered  it,  lest    malicious  persons  should 
be  telling  talcs  of  it.    He  has  a  system  of  con- 
cealment ;  he  never  discovers  any  thing,  but 
when   he  thinks  it  can  be  forced  from  him. 
He  says,  indeed,  I  could  conceal  these  things 
for  ever,  but  my  conscience  would  not  give  me 
leave  :  but  it  is  guilt,  and  not  honesty  of  coo- 
science,  that  always  prompts  him.     At  one 
time  it  is  the  malice  of  people  and  the  fear 
of  misrepresentation,  which  induced  him  to 
make  the  disclosure  ;  and  he  values  himself 
on  the  precaution,  which   this  fear  had  sug- 
gested to  him.     At  another  time  it  is  tlie  mag- 
nitude of  the  sum,  which  produced  this  effect : 
nothing  but  the  impossibility  of  concealing  it 
could   possibly  have  made  him  discover  it. 
This  hundred  thousand   pounds   he  declares 
he  would  have  concealed,  if  he  couki,  and  yet 
he  values  himself  upon  the  discovery  of  it. 
Oh,  my  lords,  I  am  afraid  that  sums  of  much 
greater  magnitude  have  not  been  discovered 
at  all.    Your  lordships  now  see  some  of  ths 
artifices  of  this  letter.     You  see  the  variety 
of  styles  he  adopts,  and  how  he  turns  himself 
into  every  shape,  and  every  form.    But  aAer 
alt,  do  you  find  any  clear  discovery  ?  do  you 
find  any  satisfactory  answer  to  the  directors* 
letter  ?  docs  he  once  tell  you  from  whom  ha 
received  the  money  ?   does   he   tell  you  for 
what  he  received  ii  ?  what  the  circtmistances 
of  the  persons  giving  it  were,  or  any  expla- 


nation whatever  of  his  mode  of  aeeoonlmg 
for  it  ?  No ;  and  here,  at  last,  afier  so  many 
years'  litigation,  he  is  called  to  account  for  his 
prevaricating  false  accounts  ia  Calcutta,  and 
cannot  give  them  to  you. 

His  explanation  of  his  eonduct  relativo  to 
the  bonds,  now  only  remains  for  your  lord- 
ships* consideration.     Before  he  left  Calcutta 
in  July  1784,  he  says,  when  he  was   going 
upon  a  service,  which  he  thought  a  service  of 
danger,  he  indorsed  the  false  bonds,  which  ho 
had  taken  fi'om  the  company,  declaring  them 
to  be  none  of  his.      You  will  observe,  that 
these  bonds  had  been  in  his  hands  from  tho 
ninth  or  fifteenth  of  January  (I  am  not  quits 
sure  of  the  exact  date)  to  the  day  when  ho 
went  upon  this  service,  some  time   in   tho 
month  of  July  1784.      This  service  be  had 
formerly  declared  he  did  not  apprehend  to  b« 
a  service  of  danger  :  but  he  found  it  to  be  so 
aAer :  it  was  in  anticipation  of  that  danger, 
that  lie  made  this  attestation  and  certificate 
upon  the  bonds.    But  who  ever  saw  them  7 
Mr.  Larkins  saw  them,  says  he  :  I  gave  them 
to  Mr.  Larkins.     We  will  show  you  heroafler, 
that  Mr.  Larkins  deserves  no   credit  in  this 
business  ;  that  honour  binds  him  not  to  dis- 
cover the  secrets  of  Mr.  Hastings.     But  why 
did  he  not  deliver  them  up  entirely,  when  ha 
was  going  upon  that  service  ?  for  all  prelooco 
of  concealment  in  the  business  was  now  at  an 
end,  as  we  shall  prove.    Why  did  he  not  can- 
cel these  bonds  ?  why  keep  them  at  all  ?  why 
not  enter  truly  the  state  of  tho  account  in  this 
company's  records.    But  I  indorsed  them,  ho 
says :  Did  you  deliver  them  so  indorsed  into 
the  treasury  ?  No,  I  delivered  them  indorsed 
into  the  hands  of  my  bribe-broker  and  ageat. 
But  why  not  destroy  them  or  give  them  up  ta 
the  company,  and  say  you  were  paid,  which 
woukl  have  been  the  only  truth  in  this  transac- 
tion ?    Why  did  you  not  indorse  them  before  ? 
why  not  during  the  long  period  of  so  many 
years,  cancel  them  ?    No,  he  kept  them  to 
the  very  day  when  he  was  going  from  Calcutta, 
and  had  niade  a  declaration,  that  they  were 
not  his.     Never  before,  upon  any   account, 
had  they  appeared ;  and  though  tho  oommitteo 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  eleventh  re- 
port, had  remarked  upon  all  these  scandalous 
proceedings  and  prevarications,  yet  he  vras  not 
stimulated,  even  then,  to  give  up  these  bonds. 
He  held  them  in  his  bands,  till  the  time  when 
he  was  preparing  for  his  departure  from  Cal- 
cutta, in  spite  of  the  directors,  in  spite  of  tho 
parliament,  in  spite  of  the  cries  of  his  own 
conscience,  in  a  matter,  which  was  now  grown 
public,  and  would  knock  doubly  upoo  his  ro« 
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piiUtion  umI  oonducL  He  then  declares,  they 
are  not  for  his  own  use,  but  for  the  company's 
•ervice.  But  were  they  then  cancelled  ?  I 
do  not  find  a  trace  of  their  being  cancelled. 
In  this  letter  of  the  17ih  of  January  1786,  he 
■ays,  "  With  regard  to  these  bonds  :  the  fol- 
lowing sums  were  paid  into  the  treasury,  and 
beads  granted  for  the  same,  in  the  name  of 
tho  goiremour-general,  in  whose  possession  the 
bonds  remain,  with  a  declaration  upon  each, 
indorsed,  and  signed  by  him,  that  he  has  no 
dairo  on  the  company  for  the  amount  either  of 
principal  or  interest,  no  part  of  the  latter  hav^ 
ing  boen  received." 

To  the  account  of  the  twenty-second  of  May, 
of  the  indorsement,  is  added  the  declaration 
upon  oath.  But  why  any  man  need  to  declare 
upon  oath,  that  the  money,  which  he  has  fraud- 
uisntly  taken  and  concealed  from  another  per^ 
MM,  is  not  his,  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
ia  the  world :  If  he  had  a  mind  to  have  it  plac- 
•d  to  his  credit  as  his  own,  then  an  oath  would 
bo  necessary :  but,  in  this  case,  any  one  would 
belioTe  him  upon  his  word.  He  comes,  how- 
over,  and  says,  This  is  indorsed  upon  oath, 
oath !  before  what  magistrate  ?  in  whose  pos- 
oession  were  the  bonds  ?  were  they  given  up  ? 
There  is  no  trace  of  that  upon  the  record,  and 
it  stands  for  him  to  prove,  that  they  were  ever 
given  up,  and  in  any  hands  but  Mr.  Larkins's 
and  his  own.  So  here  are  the  bonds,  began  in 
obscurity  and  ending  in  obscurity,  aslies  to 
ashes,  dust  to  dust,  corruption  to  corruption, 
and  fraud  to  fraud.  This  is  aQ  we  see  of  these 
bonds,  tiU  Mr.  Larkins,  to  whom  he  writes  some 
letter  concerning  them,  which  does  not  appear, 
is  called  to  read  a  funeral  sermon  over  them. 

My  k>rds,  I  am  come  now  near  the  period  of 
tfin  class  of  Mr.  Hastings's  bribes.  I  am  a 
little  exhausted.  There  are  many  circum- 
stances, that  might  make  me  wii^  not  to  delay 
this  business  by  taking  up  another  day  at  your 
lordfdiips'  bar,  in  order  to  go  through  this  long 
intricate  scene  of  corruption.  But  my  strength 
Bow  fails  me.  I  hope  within  a  very  short  time, 
to-morrow  or  the  next  court  day,  to  finish  it,  and 
to  go  directly  into  evidence,  as  I  long  much  to 
do,  to  substantiate  the  charge  ;  but  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  evidence  should  be  explained. 
Tou  have  heard  as  much  of  the  drama  as  I 
eould  go  through ;  bear  with  my  weakness  a 
Ihtle.  Mr.  Larkins's  letter  will  be  the  epilogue 
to  it.  I  have  already  incurred  the  censure 
of  the  prisoner ;  I  mean  to  increase  it  by 
bringing  home  to  him  the  proof  of  his  crimes, 
and  to  display  them  in  all  their  force  and  tur- 
pitude. It  is  my  duty  to  do  it ;  I  feel  it  an 
obUgation  neanst  to  my  heart. 


T/i/J[£-— TH  URSD  AT, 
Mat  7th,  1789. 

(Ms.  Burke.) 

My  Lords, — When  I  had  the  hofKNir  kn 
to  addrMs  you  from  this  place,  I  endeavoured 
to  press  this  position  upon  your  minds,  and  to 
fortify  it  by  the  example  of  the  proceedings  of 
Mr.  Ha^iugs,  that  obscurity  and  inaccuracies 
in  a  matter  of  account  constituted  a  juA  pre- 
sumption of  fraud.    I  showed,  from  hb  own 
letters,  that  his  accounts  were  confused  and  in- 
accurate.   I  am  ready,  my  lords,  to  admit,  that 
there  are  situations,  in  which  a  minister,  in 
high  office,  may  use  concealment  \  it  may  be 
his  duty  to  use  concealment  from  the  enemies  of 
his  masters ;  it  may  be  prudent  to  use  concesl- 
raent  from  his  inferioura  in  the  service.   It  will 
always  be  suspicious  to  use  concealment  frtn 
his  oolleagues,  and  coordinates  in  office.    Bat 
when,  in  a  money  transaction,  any  man  i»es 
concealment  with  regard  to  tliem  to  wIkmu  the 
money  belongs,  he  is  guilty  of  a  fraud.    My 
lords,  I  have  shown  you,  that  Mr.  Hastings 
kept  no  account,  by  his  own  confession,  of  tb« 
moneys,  that  he  had  privately  taken,  as  he  pre- 
tends, for  the  company's  service,  and  we  luive 
btit  too  much  reason  to  presume,  for  his  own. 
We  have  shown  you,  my  lords,  that  he  has  sot 
only  no  accounts,  but  no  menuN-y :  we  have 
shown,  that  he  does  not  even  understand  bis 
own  motives ;  that,  when  called  upon  to  recol- 
lect them,  he  begs  to  guess  at  them  ;  and  that 
as  his  memory  is  to  be  supplied  by  his  guess, 
so  he  has  no  confidence  in  hw  guesses.    He 
at  first  finds,  after  a  lapse  of  about  a  year  aw* 
half  or  somewhat  less,  that  he  cannot  reooQeei 
what  his  motives    were  to   certain   actions, 
which  upon  the  very  face  of  them  appeared 
fraudulent.    He  is  called  to  an  account  some 
years  after,  to  explain  what  they  were,  and  he 
makes  a  just  reflection  upon  it :  namely,  that 
as  his  memory  did  not  enable  him  to  find  out 
his  own  motive  at  the  former  time,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  it  would  be  clearer  a  jrear 
afler.    Your  lordships  will,  however,  reooBect 
that  in  the  Cheltenham  letter,  which  is  made 
of  no  perishable  stufT,  he  begins  again  to  guess; 
but  8i\er  he  has  guessed,  and  guessed  again, 
and  afier  he  has  gone  through  all  the  motives 
be  can  possibly  assign  for  the  action,  be  teDi 
you,  ho  does  not  know,  whether  those  were 
his  real  motives,  or  whether  he  has  not  in- 
vented them  since. 

In  that  situation  the  accounts  of  the  oom- 
pany  were  left,  with  regard  to  Tsry  great  i 
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which  passed  through  Mr.  Hastings's  hands,  tide  by  artiele,  upoo  all  that  obseure  enomo- 
and  for  which  he,  instead  of  giving  his  masters  ration  of  bribes,  which  the  court  of  directora 
credit,  took  credit  to  himself;  nnd,  being  their  declared  they  did  not  understand;  but  he  de- 
debtor,  as  he  confesses  himself  to  be,  at  that  dared,  thai  he  could  speak  nothing  with  regard 
time,  took  a  security  for  that  debt,  as  if  ho  had  to  any  of  these  transactions,  and  that  he  had 
been  their  creditor.     This  required  explana-  got  no  instructions  to  explain  any  part  of  them, 
tion :  explanation  he  was  called  upon  for,  over  There  was  but  one  circumstance,  which  in  th< 
and  over  again  :  explanation  he  did  not  give,  course  of  his  examination  we  drew  from  him, 
and  declared,  he  could  not    give.     He  was  namely,  that  one  of  these  artides,  entered  hi 
called  upon  for  it  when  in  India  ;  he  had  r>ot  the  account  of  the  22d  of  May,  as  a  deposit, 
leisure  to  attend  to  it  there.    He  was  called  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Hastings  as  a 
upon  for  it  when  in  Europe  ;  he  then  sa3rs,  he  bribe  from  Cheit  Sing:  he  produced  an  extract 
must  send  for  it  to  India.     With   much  pre-  of  a  letter  relative  to  it,  which  your  lordshipt 
varication,  and  much  insolence  too,  he  con-  in  the  course  of  this  trial  may  see,  and  whidi 
fesses  himself  guilty  of  falsifying  the  com-  will  lead  us  into  a  further  and  more  minute 
pany*s  accounts  by  making  himself  their  ere-  inquiry  on  that  head  ;  but  when  that  committe« 
ditor,  when  he  was  their  debtor,  and   giving  made  their  report  in  1783,  not  one  single  ar* 
false  accounts  of  this  false  transaction.     The  tide  had  been  explained  to  parliament,  not  one 
court  of  directors  was   slow  to  believe  him  explained  to  the  company,  except  this  bribe  of 
gtiilty ;  parliament  expressed  a  strong  suspi-  Cheit  Sing,  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  nevar 
cion  of  his  guilt,  and  wished  for  further  infor-  thought  proper  to  communicate  to  the  Eas^ 
mation.  Mr.  Hastings,  about  this  time,  began  India  Company,  either  by  himself,  nor,  as  (ar 
to  imagine  his  conscience  to  be  a  faithful  and  as  we  could  6nd  out,  by  his  ag«mt ;  nor  was  k 
true  monitor,  which  it  were  well  he  had  at-  at  last  otherwise  discovered,  than  as  it  waa 
tended  to  tipon  many  occasions,  as  it  would  drawn  out  from  him  by  a  long  examination  ia 
have  saved  him  his  appcararM;e  here;  and  it  thecommitteeof  the  House  of  Commons.  And 
told  him,  that  he  was  in  great  danger  from  the  thus,  notwithstanding  the  letters  he  had  writ- 
parliamentary  inquiries,  that  were  g(>in«  on.  ten,  and  the  agents  he  empk>yed,  he  seemed 
It  was  now  lo  be  expected,  that  he  would  have  absolutely  and  firmly  resdved  to  give  his  em- 
been  in  haste  to  fulfil  the  promise,  which  he  ploy  en  no  satisfaction  at  all.    What  is  curiooa 
haJ  made   in  the  Patna  letter  of  the  SOlh  of  in  this  proceeding  is,  that  Mr.  Hastings,  all 
January  1782;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  time  he  conceals,  endeavours  to  get  him- 
aUout  this  time  his  first  agent,  Major  Fairfax,  '  seU*  the  credit  of  a  discovery.     Your  lordships 
was  sent  over  to  Europe,  which  agent  entered  have  seen  what  his  discovery  is ;  but  Mr.  Haa- 
hiniself  at  the  India  house,  and  ap|>eared  be-  tings,  among  his  other  very  extraordinary  ao- 
lore  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  quisitions,  has  found  an  effectual  method  of 
as  an    agent  expressly  sent  over  to  explain  concealment  through  discovery.  I  will  venture 
whatever  might  appear  doubtful  in  his  conduct,  to  say,  that  whatever  suspicions  there  might 
Major  Fairfax,  notwithstanding  the  character  have  been  of  Mr.  Hastings's  bribes,  there  waa 
in  which  Mr.  Hastings  employed  him,  appear-  more  effectual  concealntent  in  regard  to  every 
ed  to  be  but  a  letter  carrier :  he  had  nothing  circumstance  respecting  them  in  that  disoe- 
to  say,  he  gave  them  no  information  in  the  very,  than  if  he  had   kept  a  total   silence. 
India  house  at  all ;  to  the  committee  (I  can  Other  means  of  discovery  might  have  bee« 
speak  with  the  clearness  of  a  witness)  he  gave  found,  but  this  standing  in  the  way,  prevented 
us  no  satisfaction   whatever.    However,  this  the  employment  of  those  means, 
agent  vanished  in  a  moment  in  order  to  make  Things  continued  in  this  state,  till  the  time 
way  for  another  more  substantial,  more  effi-  of  the  letter  from  Cheltenham:  the  Cheltes- 
cient  agent :  an  agent  perfectly  known  in  this  ham  letter  declared,  that  Mr.  Heatings  knew 
country.     An  a^ent  known  by  the  name  given  nothing  of  the  matter :  that  he  had  brought 
to  him  by  Mr.  Hastings,  who  like  the  princes  with  him  no  accounts,  to  England,  upon  the 
of  the  East  gives  titles ;  he  calls  him  an  in-  subject;    and  though  it  appears  by  this  very 
comparable  agent ;  and  by  that  name  he  is  very  letter,  that  he  had  with  him  at  Cheltenham 
well   known  to  your  lordships,  and  the  world,  (if  be  wrote  the  letter  at  Cheltenham)  a  great 
This  agent,  Major  Scoit,  who,  1  believe,  was  deal  of  his  other  correspondence:  that  he  ha4 
here   prior  to   the  time  of  Major  Fairfax's  his  letter  of  the  SSd  of  May  with  him,  yet  any 
arrival,  in  the  character  of  an  agent,  and  for  account,  that  coukl  elucidate  that  letter,  he  de- 
the  very  (tame  purposes,  was  called  before  the  clared  thai  he  had  not:  but  he  hinted,  that  a 
committee,  and  examined  point  by  point,  ar-  Mr.  Larkins  in  India,  whom  your  loidshipa 
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win  W  b^t«r  moqa&inted  with,  wm  perfectly     conacience,  ind  all  bia  aooounts,  did,  nt  bn, 
apprized  oT  all  that  transaction.      Your  lord-     in  compliance   with  Mr.  Hasting*  decirt, 
ship*  will  ebcenre,  that  Mr.  Haatingt  hai  all     think  proper  to  send   aa   account.     Then  al 
hifl  faculties,  tome  way  or  other,  in  deposit;     last,  we  may  expect  light.     Where  are  wets 
one  persen  can  speak  to  his  motives ;  another     look  for  accounts  but  from  an  accountant-^ 
knows  his  fortune  better  than  himself;  to  others     neral  ?  Where  are  they  to  be  otet  with,  mkni 
he  commits  the  sentimental  parts  of  his  defence;     from  him  ?  and,   accordingly,  in  that  night  of 
to  Mr.  Larkins  he  commits  his  memory.     We     perplexity,  into  which  Mr.   Hastings's  oorre- 
shall  see  what  a  trustee  of  memory  Mr.  Lar-     spondence  had  plunged  them,  men  looked  up  lo 
kins  is,  and  how  far  he  answers  the  purpose,     the  dawning;  of  the  day,  which  was  to  (oliam 
which  might  be  expected  when  appealed  to  by     that  star  ;  the  little  Lucifer,   which,  with  his 
a  man,  who  has  no  memory  himself,  or  who     lamp,  was  to  dispel  the  shades  of  night,  snd 
has  left  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  water ;  and     give  hs  some  sort  of  light  into  this  dark  my^ 
who  leaves  it  to  another  to  explain  fer  hin  ae-     terious  transaction.     At  last,  the   little  knp 
cotmts,  which  he  ought  to  have  kept  himself,     appeared,   and  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
and  circumstances,  which  ought  to  be  deposited     House  of  Commons,  on   the  motion  of  Mr. 
in  his  own  memory.  Hastings's  friend  ;  for  we  did  not  know  of  its 

This  Cheltenham  letter,   I  believe,  origi-     arrival.    It  arrives,  with  all  the   intelligence, 
nally  became  known,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  to     all  the  memory,  accuracy,  and  clearness,  which 
the  House  of  Commons,  upon  a  motion  of  Mr.     Mr.   Larkins  can   furnish  for  Mr.  Hastings, 
Hastings's  own  agent :  I  do  not  like  to  be  poei-     upon  a  business,  that,  before,  was  nothing  b^it 
tive  upon  that  point ;  but,  1  think,  that  was  the     mystery  and  confusion.    The  account  is  called 
first  appearance  of  it.     It  appeared  likewise  in     "  Copy   of  the  particulars   of  the   dates,   on 
public;   for,  it  was  thought  so  extraordinary     which  the  component  parts  of  stmdry  sums  in- 
and  laborious  a  performance,  by  the  writer,  or     eluded  in  the  account  of  sums  received  on  the 
his  friends,  as  indeed  it  is,  that  it  might  serve     account  of  the  honourable  company  by  the  go- 
to open  a  new  source  of  eloquence  in  the  king-     vernour-gAneral,  or  paid  to  their  treasury  by  his 
dom;  and,  consequently,  was  printed,  I  be-     order,  and  applied  to  their  service,  when  re- 
lieve, at  the  desire  of  the  parties  themselves,     ceived  for  Mr.  Hastings,  and  paid  to  sub-trea- 
But,  however  it  became  known,  it  raised  an     surer."     The  letter  from  Mr.  Larkins  consist- 
extreme  curiosity  in  the  public  to  hear,  when     ed  of  two   parts ;    6rst,  what  was   so  much 
Mr.  Hastings  could  say  nothing,  aflersomany     wanted,  an  account  ;  next,  what   was  wanted 
years,  of  his  own  concerns  and  his  own  affairs,     most  of  all  to  such  an  account  as   he  sent,  a 
what  satisfaction  Mr.  Larkins,  at  last,  would     comment  and  explanation.    The  account  coo- 
five  c<M)ceming  them.    This  letter  was  direct*     sisted  of  two  members;  one  gave  an  account 
ed  to  Mr.   Devaynes,  chairman  of  the  court     of  several  detached  bribes,  that  Mr.  Hastings 
of  directors.      It  does  not  appear,  that   the     had  received  within    the  course  of  about  a 
court  of  directors  wrote  any  thing  to  India  in     year  and  a   half;  and,  the  other,  of  a  great 
consequence  of  it,  or  that  they  directed  this     bribe,  which  he  had  received  in  one  gross  sum 
satisfactory  account  of  the  business  should  be     of  100,000/.  from  the  nabob  </  Oude.     It  ap- 
given  them ;  but  some  private  communications     peared  to  us,  upon  looking  into  these  accounts, 
passed  between  Mr.  Hastings,  or  his  agents,     that  there  was  some  geography,  a  little   bad 
and  Mr.  Larkins.     There  was  a  general  ex-     chronology,  but  nothing  else  in  the  first ;  nei- 
pectation  upon  this  occasion,  I  believe,  in  the     ther  the  persons,  who  took  the  nxMiey,  nor  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  nation  at  large,     persons,  from  whom  it  was  taken,  nor  the  ends, 
to  know  what  would  become  of  the  portentous     for  which  it  was  given,  nor  any  other  circum- 
inquiry.     Mr.  Hastings  has  always  contrived     stances,  are  mentioned, 
to  have  half  the  globe  between  question  and         Tlie  first  thing  we  saw  was  Dinagepcre,     I 
answer;  when  he  was  in  India,  the  question     believe  you  know  this  piece   of  geography, 
went  A»  him,  and  then  he  adjourned  his  an-     that  it  is  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  kin^om 
swer  till  he  came  to  England;  and,  when  he     of  Bengal.     We  then  have  a  long  series  of 
came  to  England,  it  was  necessary  his  answer     months,  with  a  number  of  sums  addod  to  them  ; 
shouU  arrive  from  India ;  so  that  there  is  no     and  in  the  end,  it  is  said,  that  on  the  ]8th  and 
manner  of  doubt,  that  all  time  was  given   for     19ih  of  Assin,  meaning  part  of  September  and 
digesting,  comparing,  collating,  and  making     part  of  October,  were  paid  to  Mr.  CrofVes,  two 
up  a  perfect  memory  upon  the  occasion.    But,     lacks  of  rupees ;  and  then  remains  one  lack, 
my  lords,  Mr.   Larkins,  who  has  in  custody     which  was  taken  from  a  sum  of  three  lacks  six 
Mr.  Hastings's  memory,  no  soaall  part  of  his     tbousandnioe  hundred  and  seventy-three  rupees. 
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AAor  we  had  waited  for  Mr.  Hastings*!  own 
account ;  aAer  it  had  be«n  pursued  through  a 
series  of  correspondence  in  vain ;  after  his 
agents  had  come  to  England  to  explain  it,  this 
is  ihe  explanation  that  your  lordships  have  got 
of  this  first  article,  Dinagepore ;  not  the  person 
paid  to,  not  the  person  paying,  are  mentioned, 
nor  any  other  circumstance,  except  the  signa- 
ture, G.  G.  S.;  this  might  aerve  for  George 
Gilbert  Samlert,  or  any  other  name  you  please : 
and  seeing  Croftet  above  it,  you  might  ima- 
gine it  was  an  Englishman :  and  this,  which 
I  call  a  geographical  and  a  chronological  ac- 
count, is  Uie  only  account  we  have.  Mr.  Lar- 
kins,  upon  the  mere  face  of  the  account,  sadly 
disappoints  us ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
in  matters  of  account  Bengal  book-keeping  is 
as  remote  from  good  book-keeping,  as  the 
Bengal  painche*  are  remote  from  all  the  rules 
of  good  composition. 

We  have  however  got  some  light ;  namely, 
that  one  G.  G.  S.  has  paid  some  money  to 
Mr.  Crofies  for  some  purpose ;  but,  from 
whom,  we  know  not,  nor  where  :  that  there  is 
a  place  called  Dinagepore,  and  that  Mr.  Has- 
tings received  some  money  from  somebody  in 
Dinage|)ore. 

The  next  article  is  Patna.  Your  lordships 
aru  not  so  ill  acquainted  with  the  geography 
of  India,  a^  not  to  know,  that  there  is  such  a 
place  as  Paina,  nor  so  ill  acquainted  with  the 
chronolouy  of  it,  as  not  to  know,  that  there 
are  three  months  called  Bysack,  Assin,  Cheit. 
Here  was  paid  to  Mr.  Croftes  two  lacks  of 
rupees,  and  there  was  left  a  balance  of  about 
two  more. 

But,  though  you  learn,  with  regard  to  the 
province  of  Dinagepore,  thai  there  is  a  ba- 
lance to  be  discharged  by  G.  G.  S. ;  yet,  with 
regard  to  Pa'na,  we  have  not  even  a  G.  G. 
S. ;  we  have  no  sort  of  light  whatever  to  know 
through  whose  hands  the  money  passed,  nor  any 
glimpse  of  light  whatever  respecting  it.  You 
may  expect  to  be  made  amends  in  the  other 
province,  called  NudtUa^  where  Mr.  Hastings 
had  received  a  considerable  sura  of  money: 
there  is  the  very  same  darkness ;  not  a  word 
from  whom  received,  by  whom  received,  or 
any  other  circumstance,  but  that  it  was  paid 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hastings's  vofdU  ban^ 
yan,  as  he  was  commonly  called  in  that  country, 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Croftes,  who  is  his 
white  agent  in  receiving  bribes;  for  he  was 
Tery  far  from  having  but  one. 

After  all  this  inquiry,  after  so  many  severe 
animadversions  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
after  all  those  reiterated  letters  from  the  direc- 
tors, aAer   an  application  to  Mr.   Hastings 


himadfi  when  yon  tre  hunting  to  get  it  some 
explanation  of  the  proceedings  mentioned  in 
the  letter  of  the  month  of  May  1782,  you  r»> 
ceive  here,  by  Mr.  Larkins's  letter,  which  is 
dated  the  5th  of  August  1786,  this  account ; 
which,  to  be  sure,  gives  an  amazing  light  into 
this  business :  it  is  a  letter,  for  which  it  was 
worth  sending  to  Bengal,  worth  waiting  for 
with  all  that  anxious  expectation,  with  which 
men  wait  for  great  events.  Upon  the  face  of 
the  account  there  is  not  one  single  word,  which 
can  tend  to  illustrate  the  matter :  He  sunas  up 
the  whole,  and  makes  out,  that  there  was  re- 
ceived five  lacks  and  50,000  rupees ;  that  is  to 
say,  £.55,000  out  of  the  sum  of  nine  lacks 
and  50,000  engaged  to  be  paid — namely 
From  Dinagepore  -        -        4,00,000 

From  Nuddea    .        -        -  1,50.000 

And  from  Patna       ...    4,00^000 


9,50,000 
Or  £.95,000 

Now  you  have  got  full  light !  Cabooieat  si^ 
nifies  a  contract,  or  an  agreement;  and  this 
agreement  was  to  pay  Mr.  Hastings,  as  one 
should  think,  certain  sums  of  money ;  it  does 
not  say  from  whom,  but  only  that  such  a  sum 
of  money  was  paid,  and  that  there  remains  such 
a  balance.  When  you  come  and  compare  the 
money  received  by  Mr.  Croftes  with  these  ca- 
booleats,  you  find  that  the  cabooleats  amount 
to  £.95,000,  and  that  the  receipt  has  been 
about  £.55,000,  and  that  upon  the  &ce  of  this 
account,  thero  is  £.40,000 somewhere  or  other 
unaccounted  for.  There  never  was  such  a 
mode  of  account  keeping,  except  in  the  new 
system  of  this  bribe  exchequer. 

Your  lordships  will  now  see,  from  this  lumi- 
nous, satisfactory,  and  clear  account,  which 
could  come  from  no  other  than  a  great  account- 
ant and  a  great  financier,  establishing  some 
new  sjrstem  of  finance,  and  recommending  it 
to  the  world  as  superior  to  those  oU-fashioned 
foolish  establishments,  the  exchequer  and  bank 
of  England,  what  lights  are  received  fitxn  Mr. 
Hastings. 

However,  it  does  so  happen,  that  from  tbess 
obscure  hints  we  have  been  able  to  institute 
examinations,  which  have  discovered  such  « 
mass  of  fraud,  guilt,  corruption,  and  oppres* 
sion,  as  probably  never  before  existed  sinc« 
the  beginning  of  the  world :  and  in  that  dark* 
ness,  we  hope  and  trust,  the  diligence  and  xetl 
of  the  House  of  Commons  will  find  light  sui^ 
ficient  to  make  a  full  discoveiy  of  lus  base 
crimes.    We  hope  and  tnist,  that  after  all  his 
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oooeMlnMBts,  and,  thoii|^  ba  •pp—r  rmaifd  and  inumitabla  rAm  of  aovalilj, 
to  di*  in  the  last  dyke  of  preTarkation,  all  hia  in  iu  aubatance  alian  to  them,  dianfca  ita  aa^ 
•itifioaa  will  not  be  able  to  aecure  him  from  lure,  and  instead  of  jualifying  a  breach  of  daiy, 
the  aiege,  which  the  diligence  of  the  Houae  of  aggravatea  all  iia  miachidKi  to  an  alanoat  iafinilt 
Commons  haa  laid  to  his  corruptions.  degree ;  by  the  apparent  luaire  of  the  aor&ea, 

Your  lordships  will  remark  in  a  paragraph,     it  hides  from  you  the  baaeneae  and  defonuty 
which,  though  it  stands  last,  is  the  flist  in  prin-     of  the  ground :  here  is  Mr.  Haatiog»*B  agort, 
ciple,  n  Mr.   Larkins*s  letter,  that,  having     Mr.  Larkins,  the  company'a  general  aocouol- 
before  given  his  comment,  he  peruratea,  as  is     ant,  prefera  hia  attachment  to  Mr.  UasUBfa, 
natural,  upon  stich  an  occasion.   This  perora-     to  his  duty  to  the  company.   Instead  of  tbeao* 
lion,  as  is  usual  in  perorations,  ia  in  favour  of     count,  which  he  ought  to  give  to  them,  in  eeo' 
the  partiea  speaking  it,  an  ad  evneJUandrnm     aequence  of  the  trust  repoaed  in  him,  he  ihjaks 
mttUtiMrem.     "  Conscious,  (he  says)  that  the     himself  bound  by  honour  to  Mr.  Hastings,  if 
ooocem,  which  I  have  had  in  these  transao-     Mr.  Hastinp  had  not  callml  (or  that  eriJaaa- 
tkms,  needs  neither  an  apology  nor  an  ex-     tion,  not  to  have  given  it ;  so  that  whatever 
cuse  ; — that  is  rather  extraordinary  too!— and     obacurity  is  in  this  explanation,  it  is  becaass 
that  I  have  in  no  action  of  my  life  sacrificed     Mr.  Hastings  did  not  authorize  or  require  kin 
the  duty  and  fidelity  which  I  owed  to  my  ho-     to  give  a  clearer:  Here  is  a  principle  of  trea- 
DOtirabie  employers,  either  to  the  regard,  which     cherous  fidelity  ;  of  perfidious  hoooar ;  of  tks 
I  felt  fur  another,  or  to  the  advancement  of  my     faith  of  conspirators  against  their  maaters ;  the 
own   fortune,  I  shall  conclude  this   address,     faith  of  robbers  against  the  public,  held  up, 
firmly  relying  upon  the  candour  of  those,  be-     against  the  duty  of  an  officer  in  a  public  situa- 
fbre  whom  it  may  be  submitted,  for  its  being     tion.     You  see,  how  they  are  bound  to  ooa 
deemed  a  satisfactory  as  well  as  a  circumslan-     another,  and  how  they  give  their  fidelity  to 
tial  compliance  with  the  requisition,  in  con-     keep  the  secrets  of  one  another,  to  prevent 
formity  to  which  the  information  it  alTords  haa     the  directors  having  a  true  knowledge  of  their 
been  furnished  ;*'  meaning,  as  your  lordshipa     affairs  ;  and,  I  am  sure,  if  you  do  not  destroy 
will  see  in  the  whole  course  of  the  letter,  that     this  honour  of  conspirators,  and  thia  laiih  of 
he  had  written  it  in  compliance  with  the  re-     robbers,  that  there  will  be  no  other  honour  and 
qutsition,  and  in  conformity  to  the  information     no  other  fidelity  among  the  serranta  ia  India, 
kehadbeenfumished  with  by  Mr.  Hastings;^     Mr.  Larkins,  your  lordships  aee,  adherea  to 
"  without  which  it  would  have  been  as  base  as     the  principle  of  secrecy ;  you  will  next  remark, 
dishonourable  for  me  spontaneously  to  have  ai^     that  Mr.  Hastings  had  as  many  bribe-faetora 
forded  it ;  for  though  the  duty,  which  every  man     as  bribes ;  there  was  confidence  to  be  repoaed 
owes  to  himself,  should  render  him  incapable     in  each  of  them,  and  not  one  of  theae  men  ap- 
of  making  an  assertion  not  strictly  true,  no     pears  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  another.    Yea 
man,  actuated  either  by  virtuous  or  honour-     will  find,  in  this  letter,  the  policy,  the  frame, 
able  sentiments,  could  mistakenly  apprehend,     and  constitution  of  this  new  exchequer.    Mr. 
that  unless  he  betrayed  the  confidence  reposed     Croft  es  seems  to  have  known  things,  which  Mr. 
in  him  by  another,  he  might  be  deemed  defi-     Larkins  did  not :  Mr.  Larkina  knew  thinga, 
cient  in  fidelity  to  his  employers.**  which  Gunga  Covin   Sing  did  not.    Gunga 

My  k>rds,  here  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  dia-  Govin  Sing  knew  things,  which  none  of  tha 
covery  very  well  worthy  your  lordships*  atten-  rest  of  the  confederates  knew.  Cantoo  Baboo, 
tion ;  here  ia  the  accountant-general  of  the  who  appears  in  this  letter  as  a  principal  actor, 
company,  who  declares,  and  fixes  it,  as  a  point  was  in  a  secret,  which  Mr.  Larkins  did  not 
of  honour,  that  he  would  not  have  made  a  dis-  know.  It  appears,  likewise,  that  there  was  a 
covery  so  important  to  them,  if  Mr.  Hastinga  Persian  moonshee  in  a  secret,  of  which  Cantoa 
himself  had  not  authorized  him  to  make  it :  a  Baboo  was  ignorant ;  and  it  appears,  that  Mr. 
point  to  which  he  considers  himself  bound,  by  Palmer  was  in  the  secret  of  a  transaction,  boC 
his  honour,  to  adhere.  Let  us  see,  what  be-  intrusted  to  any  of  the  rest.  Such  ia  tha 
comes  of  us,  when  the  principle  of  honour  is  labyrinth  of  this  practical  potnc/be,  or  acrew, 
ao  debauched  and  perverted.  A  principle  of  that  if,  for  instance,  you  were  endeavouring  to 
honour,  as  long  as  it  is  connected  with  virtue,  trace  backwards  sonte  transaction  through 
adda  no  small  efficacy  to  its  operation,  and  ----- 
no  email  brilliancy  atul  lustre  to  its  appear- 
ance ;  but  honour,  the  moment  that  it  becomea 
unconnected  with  the  duties  of  official  funo- 


Major  Palmer,  you  would  be  stopped  there; 
and  must  go  back  again,  fur  it  had  begun  with 
Cantoo  Baboo.  If  in  another  you  wera  9a 
penetrate  into  the  recesa  of  the  black  breast  of 


tion,  with  the  relations  of  life,  and  the  eternal     Canto  Baboo,  you  could  not  go  further ;  for  k. 
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b0g«ii  with  Gungm  Gorin  Sing.  If  joa  pierce 
the  breast  of  Gunga  Gorin  Sing,  yoa  are  again 
■topped ;  a  Persian  moonshee  was  the  ooafi- 
denti&l  a^ent.  If  you  get  beyond  this,  yxn 
find  Mr.  Larkins  knew  something,  which  the 
others  did  not;  and  at  last,  you  find,  Mr. 
Hastings  did  not  put  entire  confidence  in  any 
of  them.  You  will  see,  by  this  letter,  that  he 
kept  his  accounts  in  all  colours,  black,  white, 
and  mezzotinto :  that  he  kept  them  in  all  Ian* 
guagns ;  in  Persian,  in  Bengallee,  and  in  a 
langti&ge,  whidi,  I  believe,  is  neither  Persian, 
nor  Bengallee,  nor  any  other  known  in  the 
world ;  but  a  language,  in  which  Mr.  Hastings 
found  it  proper  to  keep  his  accounts  and  to 
transact  his  business.  The  persons  carrying 
on  tlie  accounts  are,  Mr.  Larkins,  an  English- 
roan,  Cantoo  Baboo,  a  Gentoo,  and  a  Persian 
moonshee,  probably  a  Mahomedan.  So  all 
languages,  all  religions,  all  descriptions  of 
men,  are  to  keep  the  account  of  these  bribes, 
and  to  make  out  thb  valuable  account,  which 
Mr.  Larkins  gave  you ! 

Let   us   now    see,  how   far   the  memory, 
observation,  and  knowledge   of   the  persons 
referred  to,  can  supply   the  want  of  them   in 
Mr.  Hastings.     These  accounts  come  at  last, 
though   late,  from  Mr.  Larkins,  who  I  will 
venture  to  say,  let  the  banyans  boast  what 
they  will,  has  skill  perhaps  equal  to  the  best 
of  them:  he  begins  by  explaining  to  you  some- 
thing concerning  the  present  of  the  ten  lacks. 
I  wlih  your  lordships  always  to  take  Mr.  Ha»- 
tings's  word,  where    it  can  be  had,  or  Mr. 
Larkin^^s,  who  was  the  representative  of,  and 
memory  keeper  to,  Mr.  Hastings ;  and,  then, 
I  may  perhaps  take  the  liberty  of  making  some 
observations  upon  it.^"  Extract  of  a  letter 
from  William  Larkins,  accountant-general  of 
Ben<ral,  to  the  chairnian   of  the  East-Tndia 
Company,  dated  5>h  August  1786.     Mr.  Has- 
tings returned  from  Benares  to  Calcutta  on  the 
6th  February  1782  :  at  that  time  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  letter,  which  on  the  20ih  January  ho 
wrote  from  Patna,  to  the  secret  committee  of 
the  honourable  the  court  of  directors :  Tho 
rough  draft  of  this  letter,  in  the  handwriting 
of  Major  Palmer,  is  now  in  my  possession. 
Soon  after  hi;*  arrival  at  the  presidency,  he  re- 
quested me  to  form  the  account  of  his  receipts 
and  disbursements,  which  you  will  find  jour- 
nalized in  the  290th,  &c.  and  907th  pages  of 
the  honourable  company's  general  books  of  th« 
year  1781-2.  My  official  situation  as  account- 
ant-grnrral,   had    previously   convinced  me, 
that  Mr.  Hastings  couM  not  have  made  tho 
i^iucs,  which  were  acknowledged  as  received 
from  him,  by  some  of  the  peymaateni  of  the 


army,  unless  he  had  obtained  tome  such  supply, 
as  that  which  he  afterwards,  vis.  on  tho  SSd 
May  1782,  made  known  to  me,  when  I  im- 
mediately suggested  to  him  the  necessity  of 
his  transmitting  that  account,  which  accom- 
panied his  letter  of  that  date,  till  when  the 
promise  contained  in  his  letter  of  20ih  January 
had  entirely  escaped  his  recollection." 

The  first  thing  I  would  remark  on  this,  and 
I   believe  your  lordships  have    rather  gone 
before  me  in  the  remark,  is,  that  Mr.  Has- 
tings came  down  to  Calcutta  on  the  5th  of  Fe- 
bruary, that  then,  or  a  few  days  aHer,  he  calls 
to  him  his  confidential  and  faitliful  friend,  (not 
his  official  secretary,  for  he  trusted  none  of 
his   regular  secretaries  with  these  transac- 
tions,) he  calls  him  to  help  him  to  make  out 
his  accounts  during  his  absence.    You  would 
imagine,  that  at  that  time,  he  trusted  this  man 
with  his  account :  no  such  thing  ;  he  goes  oa 
with  the  accoimtant-general,  accounting  with 
him  for  money  expended,  without  ever  explain- 
ing to  that  accountant-general  how  that  money 
came  into  his  hands.     Here,  then,  we  have 
the  accountant  making  ou  t  the  accmmt,  and 
the  person  accounting  ;  the  accountant  does 
not  in  any  manner  make  an   objection,  and 
■ay,  Hwe  you  are  giving  me  an  account,  by 
which   it  appears,  that  you  have  expended 
money,  but  you  have  not  told  me,  where  yoo 
received   it :  how  shall  I  make  out  a  &ir  ac- 
count of  debtor   and  creditor,  between  yoa 
and  the  company  ?     He  does  no  such  thing. 
There  lies  a  suspicion  in  his  breast,  that  Mr. 
Hastings  roust  have  taken  some  money,  in 
some  irregular  way,  or  he  could  not  have  made 
those  payments.     Mr.  Larkins  begins  to  sus- 
pect him.  "  Where  did  you  k)se  th'is  bodkin?" 
(said  one  lady  to  another  upon  a  certain  oc- 
casion:) "  Pray,  madam,  where  did  you  find 
it  ?"     Mr.  Hastings,  at   the  very  moment  of 
his  life  when  confidence  was  required,  even 
when  making  up  his  accounts  with  hb  ae* 
countant,  never  told  him  one  word  of  the  mat- 
ter.   You  see  he  had  no  confidence  in  Mr. 
Larkins ;  this  makes  out  one  of  the  proposi- 
tions I  want  to  impress  upon  your  lordships' 
minds,  that  no  one  man  did  he  let  into  every 
part  of  his  transactions ;  a  material  circum- 
stance, which  will  help  to  lead  your  lordships* 
judgment  in  forming  your  opinion  upon  many 
parts  of  this  cause. 

You  see,  that  Mr.  Larkins  suspected  him  : 
probably  in  consequence  of  those  suspicions, 
or  from  some  other  cause,  he  at  last  told  him 
upon  the  22d  of  May  1782 ;  (but  why  at  that 
time,  rather  than  at  any  other  time,  does  not 
appear ;  and  this  we  shall  find  very  difficuh 
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to  b«  ttcooontad  for  ;)  he  told  him,  that  ho  bad 
received  a  bribe  from  the  nabob  of  Oude,  of 
£.100,000 :   he  informs   him  of  thia   on   tho 
tSd  of  May,  which,  when  the  accounts  were 
makinj[  up,  he   conceals  from  htm :   and    be 
communicates  to  him  the  rough  draughts  of 
his  letter  to  the  court  of  directors,  informing 
them,  that  this  business  was   not   transacted 
by  any  known  secretary  of  the  company,  nor 
with  the  intervention  of  any  interpreter  of  the 
company ;  nor  paned  through  any  official  chan- 
nel whatever,  but  through  a  gentleman  much 
in  his  eoofidcnce,  his  military  secretary ;  auid, 
as  if   receiving  bribes,  and  receiving  letters 
concerning  them,  and  carrying  on  correspond- 
ence relative  to  them,  was  a  part  of  military 
duty,  the  rough  draught  of  this  letter  was  in 
the  hands  of  this  military  secretary.      Upon 
the  communication  of  the  letter,  it  rushes  all 
at  once  into  the  mind  of  Mr.  Larkins,  who 
knows  Mr.  Hastings's  recollection,  who  knows 
what  does,  and  what  does  not  escape  it,  and 
who  had  a  memory  ready  to  explode  at  Mr. 
Hastings's  desire :   "  Good   God !  (says  he) 
you  have  promised  the  directors  an  account  of 
this  business !"  a  promise,  which  Mr.  Larkins 
assures  the  directors,  upon  his  word,  had  en- 
tirely  escaped  Mr.  Hastings's    recollection. 
Mr.  Hastings  it  seems  had  totally  forgotten 
the   promise    relative   to   the   paltry  sum  of 
£.100.000  which  he  had  made  to  the  court  of 
directors  in  the  January  before ;  he  never  once 
thought  of  it ;  no,  not  even  when  he  was  mak- 
ing up  his  accounts  of  that  very  identical  sum, 
till  the  22d  of  May.    So  that  these  persons 
answer  for  another's  bad   memory,  and  you 
will  see  they  have  good  reason.     Mr.  Has- 
tings's want  of  recollection  appears  in  things  of 
M>me  moment.    However  lightly  he  may  re- 
gard the  sum  of  £.100,000,  which,  considering 
the  enormous  sums  he  has  received,  I  dare 
■ay  he  does ;  for  he  totally  forgot  it ;  he  knew 
nothing  about  it ;  observe  wliat  sort  of  memory 
this  registrar  and  accountant  of  such  sums  as 
£.100,000  has.    In  what  confusion  of  millions 
must  it  be,  that  such  sums  can  be  lost  to  Air. 
Hastings's  recollection !   however,  at   last   it 
was  brought  to  his  recollection,  and  he  thought 
that  it  was  necessary  to  give  some  account  of 
it.     And  who  is  the  accountant,  whom  he  pro- 
duces?   His  own  memory  is  no  accountant. 
He  had  dismissed  the  matter  (as  he  happily 
expresses  it  in  the  Cheltenham  letter)  from  his 
memory.     Major  Palmer  is  not  the  account- 
ant.   One  is  astonished  that  a  man,  who  had 
had  £.100,000  in  his  hands,  and  laid  it  out  as 
he  pretends  in  the  public  service,  has  not  a 
•crap  of  paper  to  show  for  it.    No  ordinary  or 


extraordinary  aoooont  is  gWen  of  iL    Wd, 
what  is  to  be  done  in  such  circmiMtaiieasf 
He  sends  for  a  person,  whose  name  ytxi  haft 
heard  and  will  often  hear  of,  the  faithftil  Cantso 
Baboo.    This  man   comes  to   Mr.  Larking 
and  he  reads  to  him  (be  ao  good  as  to  remaik 
the  words)  from  a  Bengal  paper,  the  aocmat 
of  the  detached  bribes.     Your  lordships  wifl 
c^Merve,  thnt  1  have  stated  the  receipt  of  a 
number  of  detached  bribes ;  and  a  bribe  in  cos 
great  body.     One,  the  great  corps  d'ann^; 
the  other,  flying  scouting  bodies,  which  vers 
only  to  be  collected  together  by  a  skilful  man, 
who  knew  how  to  manage  th«m,  and  regulate 
the  motions  of  those  wild  and  disorderly  troops. 
When  No.  2  was  to  be  explained,  Caotoo 
Baboo  failed  him ;  he  was  not  worth  a  (axthisg 
as  to  any  transaction  that  happened  when  Mr. 
Hastings  was  in  the  upper  provinces  ;  where, 
though  he  was  his  faithful  and  constant  attend- 
ant through  the  whole,  yet  he  coukl  give  no 
account  of  it.    Mr.  Hastings's  nooonshee  tbea 
reads  three  lines  from  a  paper  to  Mr.  Larkina 
Now,  it  is  no  way  even  insinuated,  that  both 
the  Bengal  and  Persian  papers  did  not  oontaia 
the  account  of  other  immense  sums;  and  in- 
deed, from  the  circumstance  of  only  three  lines 
being  read  from  the  Persian  paper,  your  lord- 
ships will  bo  able  in  your  own  minds  to  foaa 
some  judgment  upon  this  business. 

I  shall  now  |>roceed  with  his  letter  of  ex- 
planation. "  The  particulars,"  he  goes  oo 
to  say,  "  of  the  paper  No.  1  were  read  to 
me  from  a  Bengal  paper,  by  Mr.  Hastinp's 
banyan,  Cantoo  Baboo :  and  if  I  am  not  nm- 
taken,  the  three  first  lines  of  that  No.  2  wtn 
read  over  to  me,  from  a  Persian  paper,  by 
his  mcionshee.  The  translation  of  these  par> 
ticulars,  made  by  me,  was,  as  I  verily  believe, 
the  first  complete  memorandum  that  he  ever 
possessed  of  them  in  the  English  language; 
and  I  am  confidant,  that  if  I  had  not  suggest- 
ed to  him  the  necessity  of  his  taking  this 
precaution,  he  would,  at  this  moment,  have 
been  unable  to  have  afforded  any  such  infor- 
mation concerning  them." 

Now,  my  lords,  if  he  had  not  got,  on  the 
intimation  of  Mr.  Larkins,  some  scraps  of 
paper,  your  lordships  might  have,  at  this  day, 
wanted  that  valuable  information,  which  Mr. 
Larkins  has  laid  before  you.  These  however 
contain,  Mr.  Larkins  says,  <*  the  first  coa>- 
plete"  —  what? — account,  do  you  imagine? 
no,  "  the  first  complete  memorandtan,"  Tea 
would  imagine,  that  he  would  himself,  (or 
his  own  use,  have  notched  down  somewhere 
or  other,  in  short-hand,  in  Persian  characters, 
short  without  vowels,  or  in  some  other  wi^. 
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mtmatandumt:  but  ho  bad  iiothiiiiMir«?ea  a 
rnerooranduin  of  thii  business;  and,  conse- 
quently, when  he  was  at  Cheltenham,  and 
even  here  at  your  bar,  he  could  never  havo 
bad  any  account  of  a  sum  of  £.200,000,  but 
by  this  account  of  Mr.  Larkins,  taken,  as 
people  read  them,  from  detached  pieces  of 
paper. 

One  would  have  expected  that  Mr.  Lar- 
kins, being  warned  that  day,  and  cautioned 
by  the   strange   memory  of  Mr.   Hastings, 
and   the   dangerous    situation,   therefore,   in 
which  he  himself  stood,  would,  at  least,  have 
been  very  guarded  and  cautious:  Hear  what 
he  next  says  upon  this  subject.     "  As  nei- 
ther of  the  other   sums  passed  through  his 
hands,  these  (meaning  the  scraps)  contained 
no  such  specification,  and,  consequently,  could 
not  enable  him  to  aflfurd  the  information,  with 
which  he  has  requested  me  to  furnish  you: 
and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  if  (he  affi- 
davits, which  I  took  on  the  16th  December 
1782,  had  not  exposed  my  character  to  the 
suspicion  of  my  being  capable  of  committing 
one  of  the  basest  trespasses  upon    the  con- 
fidence of  mankind,  I  should,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  have  been   equally  unable  to  have 
complied  with  this  request:  but,  after  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  insinuation  sug- 
gested   in    the  eleventh  report  of  the  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  thought 
it  but  too  probable,  that  unless  I  was  possess- 
ed of  the  original  memorandum,  which  I  had 
made  of  these  transactions,  I  might  not  at 
some  distant  period  be  able  to  prove,  that  I 
had  not  descended  to  commit  so  base  an  ac- 
tion.    I  have,  therefore,  always  most  care- 
fully preserved  every  paper,  which  I  possessed 
regarding  these  transactions." 

You  see,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  no  memo- 
randums of  his  accounts ;  you  see,  that  aAer 
Mr.  Larkins  had  made  his  memorandums  of 
them,  he  had  no  design  of  guarding  or  keep- 
ing them  ;  and  you  will  commend  those  wick- 
ed and  malicious  committees,  who,  by  their 
reports,  have  told  an  accountant-general  and 
first  public  officer  of  revenue,  that,  in  order 
to  guard  his  character  from  their  suspicions, 
it  wa5«  necessary  that  he  should  keep  some 
paper  or  other  of  an  account.  We  have 
heard  of  the  base,  wicked,  and  mercenary 
licence,  that  has  been  used  by  these  gentle- 
men of  India  towards  the  House  of  Commons ; 
a  license  to  libel  and  traduce  the  diligence 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  purity  of 
their  motives,  and  the  fidelity  of  their  ao- 
tion.<«,  by  which  the  very  means  of  inform- 
ing  the  people  are  attempted  to  be  used 


for  the   purpose  of  leaving  them   in  dark- 
ness and  delusion.     But,  my  lords,  when  the 
accountant-general  declares,  that,  if  the  House 
of  Commons  had  nut  expressed,  as  they  ought 
to  express,  much  diffidence,  and  distrust,  re- 
specting these  transactions,  and  even  suspect- 
ed him  of  perjury,  this  very  day  that  man  woukl 
not  have  produced  a  scrap  of  those  papers  to 
you,  but  might  have  turned  them  to  the  basest 
and  most  infamous  of  uses,     if,  I  say,  we  have 
saved  these  valuable  fragments  by  suspecting 
his  integrity,  your  lordships  will  see,  suspicioQ 
is  of  some  use ;  and  I  hope  the  world  will  learn 
that  punishment  will  be  of  use  too,  in  prevent- 
ing such  transactions. 

Your  lordships  have  seen  that  no  two  per- 
sons know  any  thing  of  these  transactions : 
you  see,  that  even  memorandums  of  transac- 
tions of  very  great   moment,  some  of  which 
had  passed  in  the  year  1779,  were  not  even  so 
much  as  put  in  the  shape  ef  complete  memo- 
randa, until  May  1782:  you  see,  that  Mr. 
Hastings  never  kept  them:  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  imagine  lihat  a  black  banyan  and  a 
Persian  moonshee  would  have  been  careful  of 
what  Mr.  Hastmgs  himself,  who  did  not  seem 
to  stimulate  his  accountants  to  a  vast  deal  of 
exactness  and  a  vast  deal  of  fidelity,  was  ne- 
gligent.   You  see,  that  Mr.  Larkins,  our  last, 
our  only  hope,  if  he  had  not  been  suspected 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  probably  would 
never  have  kept  these  papers;  and  that  you 
could  not  have  had  this  valuable  cargo,  such  at 
it  is,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  circumstance 
Mr.  Larkins  thinks  proper  to  mention. 

From  the  specimen,  which  we  have  given 
of  Mr.  Hastings's  mode  of  accounts,  of  itf 
vouchers,  checks,  and  counter-checks,  your  lord- 
ships will  have  observed,  that  the  mode  itself 
is  past  describing;  and  that  the  checks,  and 
oounter^checks,  instead  of  being  put  upon  one 
another  to  prevent  abuse,  are  put  upon  each 
other  to  prevent  discovery,  and  to  fortify  abuse : 
When  you  hear  that  one  man  has  an  account  of 
receipt,  another  of  expenditure,  another  of  coo- 
troul,  you  say,  that  office  is  well  constituted: 
but,  here  is  an  office  constituted  by  diffisrent 
persons,  without  the  smallest  connexion  with 
each  other ;  for  the  only  purpose,  which  they 
have  ever  answered,  is  the  purpose  of  base 
concealment. 

We  shall  now  proceed  a  little  fiirther  with 
Mr.  Larkins.  The  first  of  the  papers,  from 
which  he  took  the  memoranda,  was  a  paper  of 
Cantoo  Baboo;  it  contained  detached  pay- 
ments, amounting  in  the  whole,  with  the  ca- 
booleat,  or  agreement,  to  about  £.96,000  ster- 
ling, and  of  which,  it  appears  that  there  wu 
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reeeiTad  by  Mr.  Croftet,  £J56fiOOf  and  no 
more. 

Now,  will  your  lordship*  be  so  p>od  as  to 
let  it  rest  in  your  memory,  what  sort  of  an  ez> 
ehequer  this  is,  even  with  regard  to  its  re- 
ceipts. As  your  lordships  have  sf>en  the  eco- 
nomy and  ciinstitutiun  of  this  office,  so  now 
•ee  the  receipt.  It  appears,  that  in  the  month 
of  May  178S,  out  of  the  sums  beginning  to  be 
received  in  the  month  of  SItamar,  that  is,  in 
July  1T79,  there  was,  during  that  interval, 
£.40,000  out  of  i> .95,000  mink  somewhere,  in 
aome  of  the  turnings  over  upon  the  gridiron, 
through  some  of  those  agents  amf  panders  of 
corruption,  which  Mr.  Hastings  uses.  Hero 
b  the  vahtabU  revenue  of  the  company,  which 
n  to  mppty  them  m  their  exifeneies,  which  is  to 
come  from  »ourcet,  which  othendte  never  vxmld 
have  yielded  it ;  which,  though  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  other  revenue,  yet  is  a  diamond, 
something  that  by  its  value  makes  amends  for 
its  want  of  bulk  ;  falling  short  by  £.40,000  out 
of  £95,000.  Hero  is  a  system  made  for  fraud, 
and  producing  all  the  effects  of  it. 

Upon  the  face  of  this  account,  the  agreement 
was  to  yield  to  Mr.  Hantinct,  some  way  or 
other  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Crofiefl,  £.95,000,  and 
tfiere  was  a  deficency  of  £.40,000.  Would  any 
man,  even  with  no  more  sense  than  Mr.  Has- 
tings, who  wants  all  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  who  has  neither  memory  nor  judgment ; 
any  man,  who  was  that  poor  half-idiot  creature 
that  Mr.  Hastings  pretends  to  be,  engage  in 
a  dealing,  that  was  to  extort  from  some  one  or 
other  an  agreement  to  pay  £.95  000,  which  was 
not  to  produce  more  than  £.55,000  ?  What, 
then,  is  become  of  it  ?  Is  it  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hastings's  wicked  bribe-brokers,  or  in 
his  own  hands  ?  is  it  in  arrear  ?  do  you  know 
any  thing  about  it  ?  whom  are  you  to  apply  to 
for  information  ?  why  to  G.  G.  S.  G.  G.  S. 
I  find  to  be,  what  indeed  I  suspected  him  to  be, 
a  person,  that  I  have  mentioned  frequently  to 
your  lordships,  and  that  you  will  often  hear  of, 
commonly  called  GrungaGovin  Sing,  in  a  short 
word,  the  wickedest  of  the  whole  race  of  ban- 
jrans :  the  consolidated  wickedness  of  the  whole 
body  is  to  be  fmmd  in  this  man. 

Of  the  deficiency,  which  appears  in  this 
agreement  with  somebody  or  other  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Hastings  through  Gnnga  Govin  Sing, 
you  will  expect  to  hear  some  explanation.  Of 
the  first  sum,  which  is  said  to  have  been  paid 
through  GKmga  Govin  Sing,  amounting  on  the 
cabooleat  to  four  lacks,  and  of  which  no  more 
than  two  lacks  was  actually  received ;  that  is 
to  say,  half  of  it  was  sunk :  we  have  Uiis  me- 
morandum only,  *<  Although  Mr.  Hastings 


was  extremely  disntisfied  wtth  lbs 
Chmga  Govin  Sing  assigned  for  not  p«yii| 
Mr.  Croftes  the  suras  stated  1^  the  paper 
No.  1  to  be  in  his  charge,  he  never  couM  s^ 
tain  from   him  any  further  pajnoents  on  tkii 
account."     Mr.  Hastings  b  exceedingly  di» 
satisfied  with  those  excuses,  and  thb  b  At 
whole  account  of  the  transaction.    Thb  ■  iks 
only  thing  said  of  Gunga  Grcwin  Sing,  n  ihs 
account ;  he  neither  states  bow  he  came  to  be 
employed,  or  for  what  be  was  employed.    It 
appears  however  from  the  transaction,  as  ftr 
as  we  can  make  our  way  through  thb  dbrb* 
ness,  that  he  had  actually  received  £.10g000sf 
the  money,  which  he  did  not  account  fcr,  aad 
that  he  pretended  that  there  was  an  arrear  of 
the  rest.    So  here  Mr.  Hastings*s  bribe-agoi 
admits  that  he  had  received  £.10,000,  but  ks 
will  not  account  for  it ;  he  says,  There  ■  sa 
arrear  of  another  £.10,000  ;— and  thus  it  a(^ 
pears  that  he  was  enabled  to  take  from  snis 
body  at  Dinagepore,  by  a  cabooleat,  £.40,000, 
of  which  Mr.  Hastings  can  get  but  £.20.000: 
there  is  cent,  per  cent,  loss  upon  it   Mr.  Ha» 
tings  was  so  exceedingly  dissatisfied  wiik  this 
conduct  of  Gunea  Govin  Sing,  that  ytw  wodd 
imagine  a  breach  would  have  immediately  ts> 
sued  between  them.     I   shall   not   antieipatt 
what  some  of  my  honourable  friends  will  hriag 
before  your  lordships  ;  but  I  tell  you,  that  m>  fitf 
from  quarrelling  with  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  or 
being  really  angry  with  him,  it  is  only  a  little 
pettish  love  quarrel  with  Gunga  Govin  Smg; 
amantium  trig  amoria  integratio  est.   For  Guofi 
Govin  Sing,   without  having  paid   him  oae 
shilling  of  thb  money,  attended  him  to  the 
Ganges :  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Mr.  Ha» 
tings's  government  was  to  represent  thb  rasa, 
who  was  unfaithful  even  to  flraod,  who  did  not 
keep  the  common  faith  of  thieves  and  robbers; 
this  very  roan  he  recommends  to  the 
as  a  person  who  ought  to  be  rewarded, 
of  their  best  and  most  faithful  seisauta :  aa^ 
how  does  he  recommend  him  to  be  rewarded  1 
By  giving  him  the  estate  of  another  persoa; 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  desires  to  ke 
always    rewarded  himself.      For,  in  c^lisf 
upon  the  company's  justice,  to  give  him  sons 
money  for  expenses,  with  which  he  never  charg* 
ed  them,  he  desires  them  to  assign  him  the 
money  upon  some  person  of  the  country.    Se 
here  Mr.  Hastings  recommemb  Gunga  Govb 
Sing  not  only  to  trust,  confidence,  and  empkiy* 
ment,  which  he  does  very  fully,  but  to  a  re* 
ward,  taken  out  of  the  substance  of  other  pe^ 
pie.   This  is  what  Mr.  Hastings  has  done  wi& 
Gunga  Govin  Sing ;  and  if  such  are  the  eflccis 
of  hb  anger,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  hii 
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pleasure  and  latulkciion?  Now  I  laj  that 
Mr.  Hastings,  who,  in  fact,  saw  this  nuui 
among  the  very  last  with  whom  he  had  any 
conimunicatioa  in  India,  could  not  have  so  re- 
commended him  after  this  known  fraud,  in  one 
business  only,  of  £ilO,000;  he  could  not  so 
have  supported  him  ;  he  could  not  so  have 
caressed  him ;  he  could  not  so  have  employed 
him ;  he  could  not  have  done  all  this,  unless 
he  had  paid  to  Mr.  Hastings  privately  that 
sum  of  money,  which  never  was  brought  into 
any,  even  of  these  miserable  accounts:  with- 
out some  payment  or  other,  with  which  Mr. 
Hastings  was  and  ought  to  be  satisfied,  or  un- 
less Gunga  Gov  in  Sing  had  some  dbhonoura- 
ble  secret  to  tell  of  him,  which  he  did  not  dare 
to  provoke  him  to  give  a  just  account  of;  or 
lastly,  unless  the  original  a^eemeut  was,  that 
half  or  a  third  of  the  bribe  should  go  to  Gunga 
Govin  Sing. 

Such  is  this  patriotic  scheme  of  bribery, 
this  public-spirited  corruption,  which  Mr.  Has- 
tings has  invented  upon  this  occasion,  and  by 
which,  he  thinks,  out  of  the  vices  of  mankind, 
to  draw  a  better  revenue  than  out  of  any  legal 
source  whatever ;  and,  therefore,  he  has  resolv- 
ed to  become  the  most  corrupt  of  all  gover- 
Dour»>general,  in  order  to  be  the  most  useiul 
servant  to  the  finances  of  the  company. 

So  much  as  to  the  first  article  of  Dinafe- 
pore  peshcush.  All  you  have  is,  that  G.  G.  S. 
is  Gunga  Govin  Sing :  that  he  has  cheated  the 
public  of  half  of  it ;  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  an- 
gry with  him ;  and  yet  went  away  from  Bengal, 
rewarding,  praising,  and  caressing  him.  Are 
these  things  to  pass  as  omtters  of  course  ? 
They  cannot  so  pass  with  your  lordships'  sap 
gacity  ;  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  court, 
even  of  pie-|M^2c£re,  could  help  finding  him  guilty 
upon  such  a  matter,  if  such  a  court  had  to  in- 
quire intu  iL 

The  next  article  is  Patna.  Here,  too,  he 
was  to  receive  £.40,000,  but  from  whom,  this 
deponent  saith  not :  at  this  circumstance,  Mr. 
Larkins,  who  is  a  famous  deponent,  never 
hints  once.  You  may  look  through  his  whole 
lettrr,  which  is  a  pretty  kwig  one,  and  which 
I  will  save  your  kwdships  the  trouble  of  hear- 
ing read  at  length  now,  because  you  will  have 
it  before  you  when  you  come  to  the  Patna 
business;  and  you  will  only  find,  that  some- 
body had  engaged  to  pay  him  iE  .40,000,  and  that 
but  half  of  this  sum  was  received.  You  want 
an  explanation  of  this.  You  have  seen  the  kind 
of  explanation  given  in  the  former  case,  a  con- 
jectural explanation  of  G.  G.  S.  But  when 
you  come  to  the  present  case,  who  the  pen> 
•on  paying  was,  why  the  money  was  not  paid. 


what  the  cause  of  failure  was,  you  are  nol 
told  ;  you  only  learn  that  there  was  that  sua 
deficient ;  and  Mr.  Larkins,  who  is  our  last  re- 
sort, and  final  hope  of  elucidation  in  this  trans- 
action, throws  not  the  smallest  glimpse  of  li^ht 
upon  it. 

We,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  have  been 
reduced  to  form  the  best  legitimate  coojeo- 
tures  we  could  upon  this  business,  and  thos« 
conjectures  have  led  us  to  furlber  evidence, 
which  will  enable  us  to  fix  one  of  the  most 
scandalous  and  most  mischievous  bribes,  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  it,  upon  Mr.  Hastings, 
that  was  ever  known.  If  he  extorted  X -40,000 
under  pretence  of  the  company's  service,  bera 
ii  again  another  failure  of  half  the  money.  Oh, 
my  lords !  you  wUl  find,  that  even  the  rsoiain- 
ing  part  was  purchased  with  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  best  revenues  in  India,  and  with  the  griev- 
ous distress  of  a  country,  that  deserved  well 
your  protection,  instead  of  being  robbed  to  give 
£  J0,000  to  the  company,  and  another  £.20,000 
to  some  robber  or  other,  black  or  white.  When 
I  »ay  given  to  some  other  robber,  black  or 
white,  I  do  not  suppose  that  either  generoeity, 
fi-iendship,  or  even  communion, can  exist  in  that 
country  between  white  men  and  black;  no, 
their  colours  are  not  more  adverse  than  their 
characters  and  tempers.  There  is  not  that 
idem  twfie  et  idem  noUe:  there  are  none  of 
those  habits  of  life,  nothing,  that  can  bind 
men  together  even  in  the  most  ordinary  so- 
ciety :  the  mutual  means  of  such  an  union 
do  not  exist  between  them.  It  is  a  money 
dealing,  and  a  money  dealing  only,  which  can 
exist  between  them ;  and  when  you  hear  that  a 
black  man  is  favoured,  and  that  £.80,000  ia 
pretended  to  be  left  in  his  hands,  do  not  believe 
it :  indeed,  you  cannot  believe  it ;  for  we  will 
bring  evidence  to  show,  that  there  is  no  friend- 
ship between  these  people :  and  that  when  black 
men  give  money  to  a  white  man,  it  is  a  bribe; 
and  that  when  money  is  given  to  a  black 
man,  he  is  only  a  sharer  with  the  white  man, 
in  their  infamous  profits.  We  find,  howe- 
ver, somebody  anonymous,  with  £JiDfiOO  left 
in  his  hands  ;  and  when  we  cone  to  dis- 
cover who  the  roan  is,  and  the  final  balanoa, 
which  appears  against  him  in  his  account  with 
the  company,  we  find,  that  for  this  £J20,(X)0 
which  was  received  for  the  company,  they 
paid  such  a  compound  interest,  as  was  ne- 
ver before  paid  for  money  advanced  :  tlm 
moat  violently  griping  usurer,  in  dealing  with 
the  moat  extravagant  heir,  never  made  such 
a  bargain  as  Mr.  Hastings  baa  made  for  tha 
ooa^»any  by  this  bribe.  Therefore,  it  oooU 
be  nothuif  but  fraud,  that  oould  hare  fot  him 
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to  hmve  underUken  mich  a  revenue.    Thie 
evidently  shows  the  whole  to  be  a  pretence 
to  cover  fraud,  and  not  a  weak  attempt  to 
raiae  a  revenue ;  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  was 
not  that  idiot  he  represents  himself  to  be,  a 
man   forgetting  all  his  offices,  all  his  duiicsi 
all  his  own  affairs,  and  all  the  public  affairs. 
He  does  not,  however,  forget  how  to  make  a 
bargain  to  get  money  ;  but  when  the  money 
is  to  be  recovered  for  the  company,  (as  he 
sajrs,)  he  forgets  to  recover  it ;  so  that  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  he  begins  a  bribe,  acrt6u« 
inifiM  et  aoperota  Jine,  and  the   carelessness 
with  which  he  ends  it,  are  things,  that  charac- 
terize not  weakness  and   stupidity,  but  fraud. 
The  next  article  we  proceed  to  is  Nuddta . 
Here,  we  have  more  light :  But  does  Mr.  Lar> 
kins  any  where  tell  you  any  thing  about  Nud- 
dea  ?    No ;  it  appears  as  if  the  account  hod 
been  paid  up :  and  that  the  cabooleat,  and  the 
payments,  answer  and  tally  with  each  other  ; 
yet,  when  we  come  to  produce  the  evidence 
upon  these  parts,  you  will  see  most  abundant 
reason  to  be  assured,  that  there  is  much  more 
concealed,  than  is  given  in  this  account :  that 
it  is  an  account  current,  and  not  an  account 
closed ;  and  that  the  agreement  was  fur  some 
other  and  greater  sum  than  appears.    It  might 
be  expected  that  the  company  would  inquire  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  ask,  From  whom  did  he  get 
it,— who  has  received  it, — who  is  to  answer  for 
it?    But  he  knew  that  they  were  not  likely  to 
noake  any    inquiry  at  all,  they  are  not  that 
kind  of  people.      You  would  imagine  that  a 
mercantile  body  would  have  some  of  the  mer> 
cantiie  excellencies,  and  even  you  would  allow 
them  perhaps  some  of  the  mercantile  faults. 
But  they  have,  like  Mr.  Hastings,  forgotten 
totally  the  mercantile  character ;  and  accord- 
ingly,  neither  accuracy,  nor  fidelity  of  account 
do  they  ever  require  of  Mr.  Hastings.     They 
have  too  much  confidence  in  him  ;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly acts  like  a  man,  in  whom  such  con- 
fidence, without  reason,  is  reposed. 

Your  lordships  may  perhaps  suppose  that 
the  payment  of  this  money  was  an  act  of 
friendship  and  generosity  in  the  people  of  the 
country  ?  No ;  we  have  found  out,  and  shall 
prove,  from  whom  he  got  it ;  at  least  we  shall 

1>roduce  such  a  conjecture  upon  it,  as  your 
ordships  will  think  us  bound  to  do,  wlien  we 
have  such  an  account  before  us.  Here  on  the 
lace  of  the  account  there  is  no  deficiency  ;  but 
when  we  look  into  it,  we  find,  skulking  in  a 
comer,  a  person  called  Nunduloll,  from  whom 
there  is  received  68,000  rupees.  You  will  find 
that  be,  who  appears  to  have  paid  up  this  mo- 
ney, and  which  Mr.  Hastings  spent  as  ha 


pleased  in  his  journey  to  Benaras,  and  whs^ 
consequently,  must  have  had  some  trust  r^ 
posed  in  him,  was  the  wickedest  of  men  bcH  to 
those  I  have    mentioned ;  always    giving  tks 
first  rank  to  Grunga  Govin   Sing,  priwut*  udw 
pare»i  the  second   to  Debi  Sing,  the  third  Is 
Cantoo  Baboo  ;  this  man  is  fit  to  be  oneaexl 
on  a  par  with  them.     Mr.  Larkins,  wboi  bs 
comes  to  explain  this  article,  says,  "  I  believe, 
it  is  for  a  part  of  the  Dinagepors    pesbcush, 
which   would    reduce    the    balance  to  about 
£.5,000  ;**  but  he  does   not  pretend  to  know 
what  it  is  given  for ;  he  gives  seveiaJ  guessss 
at  it ;    but   he  says,  "  As   1  do   not  kaow,  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  give  more  than  my  conjee 
ture  upon  it."     He  is  in  the  ri^ht,  because  we 
shall  prove  Nunduk>Il  never  did  or  bad  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  Dinagepore  peshcush. 
These  are  very  extraordinary  proceedings.  It 
is  my  business  simply  to  state  them   to  yoor 
lordships  now,  (we  will   give    them  in  ailer> 
wards  in  evideitce,)  and  I  will  leave  that  ev^ 
dence  to  be  confirmed  and  fortified  by  fisther 
observations. 

One  of  the  objects  of  Mr.  Larkins's  latter 
is  to  illustrate  the  bonds.    He  says,  *'  Tbs 
two  first  stated  sums,"  namely,  Dinagepore  and 
Patna,  in  the  papM*  marked  No.  1,  1  suppose, 
for  ho  seems  to  explain  it  to  be  such,  "  are 
sums  for  a  part  of  which  Mr.  Hastings  took 
two  bonds ;  viz.  No.  1539,  dated  1st  October 
1780,  and  No.  1540,  dated  2d  October  1780, 
each  for  the  sura  of  current  rupees,  1,16,000, 
or  sicca  rupees  one  lack.    The  remainder  of 
that  amount  was  carried  to  the  credit  of  ihs 
head,  F\mr per  ctrU.  RemUtanct  Loan;  Mr. 
Hastings  having  taken  a  bond  for  it,  (No.  89,) 
which  has  been  since  completely  liquidated* 
conformable  to  the  law."     But,  before  I  pro- 
ceed with  the  bonds,  I  will  beg  leave  to  recafl 
to  your  lordships'  recollection,  that  Mr.  Lar- 
kins  states  in  his  leUer,  that  these  sums  wers 
received  in  November.    How  does  this  agree 
with  another  state  of  the  transaction,  given 
by  Mr.  Hastings ;  viz.  that  the  time  of  hit 
taking  the  bonds  was  the  1st  and  2d  of  Octo- 
ber ?    Mr.  Larkins,  therefore,  who  has  thought 
proper  to  say,  that  the  money  was  received  in 
the  month  of  November,  has  here  given   as 
extraordinary  an  instance  either  of  fraudulent 
accuracy,  or  shamefiil  official  inaccuracy,  as 
was  ever  perhaps  discovered.    The  first  sums 
are  asserted  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Croftes  on  the 
I8th  and  19th  of  Assen    1187:  the  month  of 
Assen  corresponds  with  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  part  of  October,  and  not  with  Novem- 
ber ;  and  it  is  the  more  extraordinary  that  Mr» 
Larkins  sbouki  mistake  this,  because  he  is  ia 
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an  office  which  requires  monthly  payments, 
and,  consequently,  great   monthly  exactness, 
and  a  continual  transfer  from   one  month  to 
another :  we  cannot  suppose  any  accomptant 
in  England  can  be  more  accurately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  succession  of  months,  than  Mr. 
Lark  ins  must  have  been  with  the  comparative 
state  of  Bengal  and  English   months.     How 
are  we  to  account  for  this  gross  inaccuracy  7 
If  you  have  a  poet,  if  you  have  a  politician, 
if  you  have  a  moralist   inaccurate,  you  know 
that  these  are  cases,  which  from  the  narrow 
botmds  of  our  weak   faculties,  do  not  perhaps 
admit  of  accuracy.     But,  what  is  an  inaccu- 
rate accomptant  good  fur?    "Silly  man,   that 
dost  not  know  thy  own  silly  trade !"  was  once 
well  said :  but  the  trade  here  is  not  silly.     You 
do  not  even  praise  an  accomptant   for  being 
accurate,     because    you   have    thousands  of 
them ;  but  you  justly  blame  a  public  accompt- 
ant, who  is  guilty  of  a  gross  inaccuracy.    But 
what  end  coukl  his  being  inaccurate  answer— 
why  not  name  October  as  well  as  November? 
I  know  no  reason  for  it  ;  but  here  is  certainly 
a  gross  mistake  ;  and,  from  the   nature  of  the 
thing,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  it  to  be 
a   mere  mistake.     But,   take  it,   that   it  is  a 
mistake,  and  to  have  nothing  of  fraud,   but 
mere  carelessness  ; — this,  in  a  man  valued  by 
Mr.  Hastings   for  being  very  punctilious  and 
accurate,  is  extraordinary. 

But,  to  return  to  the  bonds.  We  find  a 
bond  taken  in  the  month  of  Sawun  1186  or 
1779,  but  the  receipt  is  said  to  be  in  Assen 
1780 :  that  is  to  say,  there  was  a  year  and 
about  three  months  between  the  collection  and 
the  receipt ;  and,  during  all  that  period  of  time, 
an  enormous  sum  of  money  had  lain  in  the 
hands  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  to  be  employed, 
when  Mr.  Hastings  should  think  fit.  He  em- 
ployed it,  he  says,  (or  the  Mahratta  expedition. 
Now,  he  began  that  letter  on  the  29th  of  No- 
vember, by  telling  you,  that  the  bribe  would 
not  have  been  taken  from  Cheit  Sing,  if  it  had 
not  been  st  the  instigation  of  an  exigency, 
which  it  seems  required  a  supply  of  money, 
to  be  procured  lawfully  or  unlawfully.  But 
in  fact  there  was  no  exigency  for  it,  before  the 
Berar  army  came  upon  the  borders  of  the  coun- 
try ;  that  army,  whidi  he  invited  by  his  careless 
conduct  towards  the  rajah  of  Berar,  and  whose 
hostility  he  was  obliged  to  buy  off  by  a  sum 
of  money :  and  yet  this  bribe  was  taken  from 
Cheit  Sing  kwig  before  he  had  this  occasion 
(or  it.  The  fund  lay  in  Gunga  Govin  Sing's 
hands ;  and  he  afterwards  applied  to  that  pur- 
pose a  part  of  this  fund,  which  he  must  have 
taken  without  any  view  fdutisTer  to  tha  com- 


pany's interest.  This  pretence  of  the  exi- 
gency of  the  company's  affairs  is  the  naore 
extraordinary,  because  the  first  receipt  of 
these  moneys  was  some  time  in  the  year  1779 ; 
(I  have  not  got  the  exact  date  of  the  agree- 
ment :)  and  it  was  but  a  year  before  that  th« 
company  was  so  far  from  being  in  distress, 
that  he  declared  he  should  have,  at  very  nearly 
the  period  when  this  bribe  became  payable,  a 
very  large  sum  (I  do  not  recollect  the  precise 
amount)  in  their  treasury.  I  cannot  certainly 
tell  when  the  cabooleat,  or  agreement,  was 
made,  yet  I  shall  lay  open  something  very  ex- 
traordinary U|)on  that  subject,  and  will  lead 
you,  step  by  step,  to  the  bloody  scenes  of 
Debi  Sing.  Whilst,  therefore,  Mr.  Hastings 
was  carrying  on  these  transactions,  he  was 
carrying  them  on  without  any  reference  to 
the  pretended  object,  to  which  he  afterwards 
applied  them.  It  was  an  oM  premeditated 
plan  ;  and  the  nnoney  to  be  received  couM  not 
have  been  designed  for  an  exigency,  because 
it  was  to  be  paid  by  monthly  instalments.  The 
case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  other  ca- 
booleats.  It  could  not  have  been  any  momen- 
tary exigence,  which  he  had  to  provide  for  by 
these  sums  of  money ;  they  were  paid  regu- 
larly, period  by  period,  as  a  constant  uniform 
income  to  Mr.  Hastings. 

You  find  then  Mr.  Hastings  first  leaving 
this  sum  of  money  for  a  year  and  three  months 
in  the  hands  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing ;  you  find 
that  when  an  exigence  pressed  him,  by  the 
Mahrattas  suddenly  invading  Bengal,  and  ho 
was  obliged  to  refer  to  his  bribe-funds,  he  finds 
that  fund  empty,  and  that  in  supplying  money 
for  this  exigence,  he  takes  a  bond  for  two- 
thirds  of  his  own  money,  and  one-third  of  the 
company's.  For,  as  I  stated  before,  Mr. 
Larkins  proves  of  one  of  these  accounts,  that 
he  took,  in  the  month  of  January  for  this 
bribe-money,  which,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples he  lays  down,  was  the  company's  money, 
three  bonds  as  fur  money  advanced  from  his 
own  cash.  Now  this  sum  of  three  lacks,  in- 
stead of  being  all  his  own,  as  it  shouU  appear 
to  be  in  the  month  of  January  when  be  took 
the  bonds  ;  or  two-thirds  his  own  and  oae-<hird 
the  company's,  as  he  said  in  his  letter  of  the 
S9th  of  November  ;  turns  out  by  Mr.  Larkins's 
account,  paragraph  9,  which  I  wish  to  mark  to 
your  lordships,  to  be  two-thirds  the  company's 
money  and  one-third  his  own ;  and  yet  it  is  all 
CQoibunded  under  bonds,  as  if  the  money  had 
been  his  own.  What  can  you  say  to  this  he- 
roic riiarper,  disguised  under  the  name  of  a 
patriot,  when  you  find  him  to  be  nothing  but 
a  downright  ohaat,  finC  taking  money  ondar 
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tfM  company**  dmm,  then  taking  their  mcu- 
ritiM  to  hin  for  their  own  money,  and  afier- 
warda  entering  a  false  account  of  ihem  ;  con- 
tradicting that  by  another  account,  and  God 
knows  whether  the  third  be  true  or  fiiJse? 
These  are  not  things,  that  I  am  to  make  out 
by  any  conclusion  of  mine ;  here  they  are, 
■Bade  out  by  himself  and  Mr.  Lark  ins,  and 
eonif>aring  them  with  his  letter  of  the  27th, 
you  find  a  gross  fraud  covered  by  a  direct 
falsehood. 

Wo  hare  now  done  with  Mr.  Larkins*s  ac- 
count of  the  bonds ;  and  are  come  to  the  other 
■pocies  of  Mr.  Hastings's  frauds,  (for  there  is 
a  great  variety  in  them)  and  first  to  Cheit 
8ing*s  bribe.  Mr.  Lark  ins  came  to  the  know- 
ledce  of  the  bond>rooney  through  Quoga  Govin 
Sing  and  through  Cantoo  Baboo :  of  this  bribe 
be  was  not  in  the  secret  originally,  but  was 
afterwards  made  a  confidant  in  it :  it  was  car- 
ried to  him  ;  and  the'  account  he  gires  of  it  I 
will  state  to  your  lord^ips.  *'  The  fourth 
sum  stated  in  Mr.  Hastings's  account  was 
the  produce  of  sundry  payments  made  to  me 
by  Sadamund,  Cheit  Sing  s  buxey,  who  either 
brought  or  sent  the  gold  mohurs  to  my  house, 
from  whence  they  were  taken  by  me  to  Mr. 
Croftes,  either  on  the  same  night  or  early  in 
the  morning  after  :  they  were  made  at  difier- 
•nt  times,  and  I  well  remember  that  the  same 
people  never  came  twice.  On  the  21st  Juno 
1780,  Mr.  Hastings  sent  for  me,  and  desired 
that  I  would  take  charge  of  a  present,  that 
had  been  offered  to  him  by  Cheit  Sing's  buxey, 
under  the  plea  of  atoning  for  the  opposition, 
which  he  had  made  towards  the  payment  of 
the  extra  subsidy  for  defraying  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  ;  but  really  in  the  hc^e  of 
iui  inducing  Mr.  Hastings  to  give  up  that 
claim  ;  with  which  view  the  present  had  first 
been  offered.  Mr.  Hastings  declared,  that 
although  he  would  not  take  this  for  his  own 
tise,  he  would  apply  it  to  that  of  the  company, 
in  removing  Mr.  Francis's  objections  to  the 
want  of  a  fund  for  defraying  the  extra  ex- 
penses of  Colonel  Camac's  detachment.  On 
my  return  to  the  office,  I  wrote  down  the  sub- 
stance of  what  Mr.  Hastings  had  said  to  me, 
and  requested  Mr.  James  Miller,  my  deputy, 
to  seal  it  up  with  his  own  seal,  and  write 
upon  it,  that  he  had  then  done  so  at  my  ro- 
quesL  He  was  no  fijrther  informed  of  my 
motive  for  this,  than  merely  that  it  contained 
the  substance  of  a  conversation,  wfaidi  had 
passed  between  roe  and  another  gentleman, 
which,  in  case  that  conversation  riwuld  here- 
after become  the  street  of  inquiry,  I  wished 
to  be  aUe  to  adduce  the  memorandtmi  thea 


made  of  it,  ia  corrobormtioa  of  wtj 
mony  ;  and  although  that  paper  has 
ed  unopened  to  this  hour,  wod  nolwiihsiaadiBj 
that  I  kept  no  memoraadom  whalever  of  ikt 
substance  thereof,  yei,  as  I  have  wrote  tfaii 
representation  under  the  moot  acrupulous  sd* 
herence  to  what  I  conceivftd  to  be  truth, 
should  it  ever  become  necessary  to  refer  to 
this  paper,  I  am  confident  that  it  will  sot  bt 
found  to  differ  materially  frooa  the  suhstanrs  <£ 
this  representation." 

I  fiargot  to  mention,  thai  besides  these  tvo 
bonds,  which  Mr.  Hastings  declared  to  be  ih« 
company's,  ami  one  bond  his  ows,  that  bs 
slipped  into  the  place  of  die  bood  of  his  own 
a  much  better,  namely,  a  bond  of  Novesibcr, 
which  he  never  mentioned  to  the  company  tJ 
the  22d  of  May;  and  this  bood  for  cuneal 
rupees  one  lack,  seventy-Cour  thousand,  oi 
sicca  rupees  1, £0,000,  was  taken  for  the  pay- 
ment stated  in  the  paper  No.  I,  to  have  beca 
made  to  Mr.  Croftes  on  the  11th  Augua  il8i, 
which  corresponds  to  the  83d  of  Novenbcr 
1780.  This  is  the  Noddea  naoney,  and  this  ii 
all  that  you  know  of  it ;  you  know  that  tkii 
money,  for  which  he  had  taken  this  other  bond 
from  the  company,  was  not  his  own  Beithar, 
but  bribes  taken  from  the  other  provinces. 

I  am  ashamed  to  be  trouUeeooie  to  yoor 
lordships  in  this  dry  affair,  but  the  detection  «f 
fraud  requires  a  good  deal  of  patience  and  as- 
siduity, and  we  cannot  wander  into  any  thii^, 
that  can  relieve  the  mind  ;    if  it  was  in  mf 
power  to  do  it  I  would  do  it.    I  wish  however 
to  call  your  lordships'  attestioo  to  this  bsl 
bribe,  before  I  quit  these  bonds.    Sodi  is  ths 
confiision,  so  complicaled,  so  intricate  are  them 
bribe  accounts,  that  there  is  always  sometluag 
left  behind,  glean  never  so  mu<^  from  the  ps- 
ragraphs  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Larkiss. 
I  could  not  bring  them  to  account,  says  Mr. 
Lark  ins.     They  were  received  before  the  1st 
and  2d  of  October.      Why  does  not  the  run- 
ning treasury  account  give    an  account  of 
them  ?  The  committee  of  the  House  of  oom> 
mons  examined,  whether  the  running  treasury 
account  had  any  such  account  of  sums  deposit- 
ed :  no  such  thing ;  they  are  said  by  Mr.  Has- 
tings to  be  deposited  in  June ;  they  were  doC 
deposited  in  October,  nor  any  account  of  then 
given  till  the  January  folk>wing.     **  Tbew 
bonds  (says  he)  I  could  not  enter  them  as  re- 
gular money  to  be  entered  on  the  compaay** 
account,  or  in  any  public  way,  untD  I  bad  aft 
order  of  the  govemour-geaeral  and  oounciL^ 
But  why  had  not  you  an  order  of  the  gover- 
nour-general  and  council  ?  We  are  not  caQiag 
oo  you,  Mr.  Laikins,  for  an  aooomt  of  yarn 
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eGtidoct  :  wo  are  calling  upon  Mr.  Hastinga  hit   carrying  on  diis  patriotic  traffic,  •■  hm 
for  an  account  of  his  conduct,  and  which  he  called  it.    Your  lurdnhipt  will  also  cooaider 
refers  to  you  to  explain.     Why  did  not   Mr.  both  the  person  who  employs  such  a  fraudu- 
Hastings  order  you  to  carry  them  to  the  pul^  lent  accomptant,  and  his  ideas  of  hu  duty  ia 
lie  account.    '*  Becaune  (says  he)  there  was  no  his  office.    The«o  are   mattera  for  your  lord- 
other  way."    Every  one,  who  knows  any  thing  ships'  grare  determination  ;  but  I  appeal  to 
of  a  treasury  or  public  banking-place,  knows,  you,  upon  the  face  of  these  accounts,  whether 
that  if  any  person  brings  money  as  belonging  you  ever  saw  any  thing  so  gross  ;  and  whether 
to  the  public,  that  the  public  accomptant  is  any  man  could  be  daring  enough  to  attempt  to 
bound,  no  doubt,  to  receive  it,  and  enter  it  aa  impose   upon  the  credulity  of  the  weakest  of 
such  :  '*  But  (says  he)  I  could  not  do  it  until  mankind,  much  more  to  impose  upon  such  a 
(he  account  could  be  settled,  as  between  debtor  court  as  this,  such  accounts  as  these  are. 
and  creditor :  I  did  not  do  it  till  I  couM  put  on         If  the  company  had  a  mind  to  inquire  what 
one  side   durbar  charges,  secret  service,  to  is  become  of  all  the  debts   due  to  them,  and 
such  an  amount ;  and  balance  that  again  with  where  is  the  cabooleat,  he  refers  them  to  Gunga 
bonds  to  Mr.  Hastings  :**  that  is,  he  could  Govin  Sing.    Give  us  (say  they)  an  account 
not  make  an  entry  regularly  in  the  company's  of  this  balance,  that  remains  in  your  hands.   I 
books  until  Mr.  Hastings  had  enabled  him  to  know  (says  he)  of  no  balance.     Why,  is  there 
commit  one  of  the  grossest  frauds  and  viola-  not  a  cabooleat;  where  is  it ;   what  are  the 
tionsof  a  public  trust,  that  ever  was  committed,  date  and  circumstances  of  it?    There  is  no 
by  ordering  that  money  of  the  company's  to  be  such  cabooleat  existing.     This  is  the  case  even 
considered  as  his  own,  and  a  bond  to  be  taken  where  you  have  the  name  of  the  person  through 
as  a  security  for  it  from  the  company,  as  if  it  whose  hands  the  money  passed.    But  suppose 
was  his  own.  the  inquiry  went  to  the  payments  of  the  Patna 

But  to  proceed  with  this  deposit.  What  cabooleat ;  Here  (they  say)  we  find  half  the 
is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Larkins's  explaimtion  money  due  ;  out  of  forty  thousand  pounda 
of  it  ?  The  substance  of  this  explanation  is,  there  is  only  twenty  thousand  received ;  give 
that  here  was  a  bribe  received  by  Mr.  Has-  us  some  account  of  it.  Who  is  to  give  an  ac- 
tings from  Cheit  Sing,  gtiarded  with  such  count  of  it  ?  Here,  there  is  no  mention  made 
scrupulous  secrecy,  that  it  was  not  carried  to  of  the  name  of  the  person,  who  had  the  caboo- 
the  house  of  Mr.  Croftes,  who  was  to  receive  leat :  whom  can  they  call  upon  ?  Mr.  Hastings 
it  finally,  but  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Larkins,  aa  does  not  remember ;  Mr.  Larkinsdoes  not  tell ; 
a  less  suspected  place ;  and  that  it  was  coo-  they  can  learn  nothing  about  it.  If  the  direo- 
veyed  in  various  sums,  no  two  people  ever  tors  hadadisposition,and  were  honest  enough 
returning  twice  with  the  various  payments,  to  the  proprietors  and  the  nation,  to  inquire 
which  made  up  that  sum  of  £.23,000  or  there-  into  it,  there  is  not  a  hint  given,  by  either  of 
abouta.  Now,  do  you  want  an  instance  of  those  persons,  who  received  the  Nuddea,  who 
prevarication,  and  trickery  in  an  account  f  received  the  Patna,  who  received  the  Dinage- 
If  any  person  shotild  inquire  whether  £JtifiOO  pore  peabcush. 

had  been  paid  by  Cheit  Sing  to  Mr.  Hastings,         But,  in  what  court  can  a  suit  be  instituted, 

there  was  not  any  one  man  living,  or  any  per-  and  against  whom,  for  the  recovery  of  this 

son  concerned  in  the  transaction,  except  Mr.  balance  of  £.40,000  out  of  £.95,0007  I  wish 

Larkins,  who  received  it,  that  could  give  aa  your  lordships  to  examine  strictly  this  acoouot, 

account  of  how  much  he  received,  or  who  to  examine  strictly  every  part,  both  of  the 

brought  it.    As  no  two  people  are  ever  hia  account  itself,  and  Mr.  Larkins's  oxplanatioo : 

confidants  in   the  same    transaction   in  Mr.  eonpare  them  together,  and  divine,  if  you  can, 

Hastings's   accounts,  so  here  no  two  people  what  remedy  the  company  oodd  have  for  their 

are  permitted  to  have  any  share  whatever  in  loss.    Can   your  kwYiships  believe,  that  this 

bringing  the  several  fragments,  that  make  up  can  be  any  other  than  a  systematical,  delibe- 

this  sum.     This  bribe,  you   might  imagine,  rate  fraud,  groesly  conducted  ?  I  will  not  allow 

would  have  been  entered  by  Mr.  Larkins  to  Mr.  Hastings  to  be  the  man,  he  repreaeota 

some  public  account,  at  least  to  the  fraudulent  himself  to  be ;  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  man  of 

account  of  Mr.  Hastings.    No  such  thing  ;  it  parts  :  I  will  only  suppose  him  to  be  a  man  of 

was  never  entered,  till  the  November  following,  mere  common  sense.    Are  these  the  aooounia 

It  was  not  entered,  till  Mr.  Francis  had  left  we  shouM  expect  from  such  a  man  ?  And  yet 

Calcutta.    All  these  corrupt  transactions  were  he  and  Mr.  Larkins  are  to  he  msgnified  tm 

carried  on  privately  by  Mr.  Hastinga  alone,  heaven  for  great  fioaaciera  ;  and  ihia  ia  to  bo 

without  any  aignifieatks  to  hk  coUeafuei  of  «aUad  booMaoping.    Thia  ia  ika  Bm»§^  w> 
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eoont  Mred  lo  mtraculoiMlj  on  the  2Sd  of 
May. 

Nozt  ooniet  the  Pertian  account.  Yoa 
have  heard  of  a  preaent,  to  which  it  refers. 
It  has  been  already  stated,  but  it  must  be  a 
good  deal  farther  explained.  Mr.  Larkins 
states,  that  this  account  was  taken  from  a 

f»aper,  of  which  three  lines,  and  only  three 
ines,  were  read  to  him  by  a  Persian  mooi>- 
■hee ;  and  it  is  not  pretended,  that  this  was 
the  whole  of  it.  The  three  lines  read  are  as 
follows.  "  From  the  nabob  (meaning  the 
nabob  of  Oude)  to  the  govemour-general,  six 
lacks,  £.60.000:  From  Hussein  Reza  KhAa 
and  Hyder  Beg  KhAn  to  ditto,  three  lacks, 
£.90,000 ;  and  ditto  to  Mrs.  Hastings,  one 
lack,  £.10,000.'* 

Here,  I  say,  are  the  three  lines,  that  were 
read  by  a  Persian  moonshee.  Is  he  a  man 
you  can  call  to  account  for  these  particulars  ? 
No ;  he  is  an  anonymous  moonshee :  his  name 
is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Larkins, 
nor  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Hastings  ;  and  you  find 
these  sums,  which  Mr.  Hastings  mentions, 
as  a  sum  in  gross  giren  to  hinwclf,  are  noC 
■o.  They  were  given  by  three  persons ;  one, 
six  lacks,  was  given  by  the  nabob  to  the  go> 
Temour  :  another  of  three  lacks  more  by  Hus- 
sein Reza  Khin ;  and  a  third,  one  lack,  by 
both  of  them  clubbing,  as  a  present  to  Mrs. 
Hastings.  This  is  the  first  discovery,  that  a{H 
pears,  of  Mrs.  Hastings  having  been  concerned 
in  receiving  presents  for  the  govemour^general 
and  otliers,  in  addition  to  Gunga  Govin  Sing, 
Cantoo  Baboo,  and  Mr.  Croftes.  Now,  if  this 
money  was  not  received  for  the  company,  is  it 
proper  and  right  to  take  it  from  Mrs.  Hastings  1 
Is  there  honour  and  justice  in  taking  from  a 
lady  a  gratuitous  present  made  to  her  ?  Yet 
Mr.  Hastings  says,  he  has  applied  it  all  to  the 
company's  service.  He  has  done  ill,  in  suffer- 
ing it  to  be  received  at  all,  if  she  has  not  justly 
and  properly  received  it.  Whether  in  fact  she 
ever  received  this  money  at  all,  she  not  being 
upon  the  spot,  as  I  can  find,  at  the  time, 
(though  to  be  sure,  a  present  might  be  sent 
her,  I  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  farther  than  that 
as  Mr.  Larkins  says,  there  was  a  sum  of 
£.10,000  from  these  ministers  to  Mrs.  Has* 
tings.  Whether  she  ever  received  any  other 
money  than  this,  I  also  neither  affirm  nor 
deny.  But,  in  whatever  manner  Mrs.  Has- 
tings received  this,  or  any  other  money,  I  must 
say,  in  this  grave  place  in  which  T  stand,  that 
if  the  wives  of  govemours-general,  the  wives 
of  presidents  of  Council,  the  wives  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  India  company,  through 
«tt  the  Tarioai  departments,  can  receiva  pre* 


sents,  there  is  an  end  of  the  ooveoanta,  diers  it 
an  end  of  the  act  of  parliament,  then  is  u 
end  to  every  power  of  restraint.    L>eC  a  mas 
be  but  married,  and  if  his  wife  may  take  pre* 
sents,  that  moment  the  acta  of  parliament,  tks 
covenants,  and  all  the  rest  expire !  There  is 
something  too  in  the  manners  of  the  East,  tlat 
makes  this  a  much  more  dangerous  practics. 
The  people  of  the  East,  it  is  well  known,  huts 
their  zenana,  the  a  partment  for  their  wives,  u 
a  sanctuary,  which  nobody  can  enter — a  kind 
of  holy  of  holies — a  consecrated  place,  safe  Crom 
the  rage  of  war,  safe  nrom  the  fury  of  tyraznr. 
The  rapacity  of  man  has  here  its  bounds :  hers 
you  shall  come  and  no  farther.    But,  if  £fig> 
glish  ladies  can  go  intoiheae  zenanas,  and  ibm 
receive  presents,  the  natives  of  Hindostan  can- 
not be  said  to  have  any  thing  led  oT  their  owa. 
Every  one  knows,  that  in  the  wisest  and  beit 
time  of  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  towanb 
the  latter  end  of  it  ;  (I  do  not  mean  the  best 
time  fur  morals,  but  the  beat  for  its  knnwiedgi 
how  to  correct  evil  govemroeot,  and  to  choose 
the  proper  means  fur  it ;)  it  was  an  eatablnbed 
rule,  that  no  govemour  of  a  province  sbodd 
take  his  wife  along  with  hin»  into  his  proviaes, 
wives  not  being  subject  to  the  laws  in  the  sans 
manner  as  their  husbands :  and  tlkNigh  I  do 
not  impute  to  any  one  aiiy  criminality  here ; 
I  shoukl  think  myself  guilty  of  a  acandakxa 
dereliction  of  my  duty,  if  I  did  not  mentioa 
the  fact  to  your  lordships.     But  I  press  it  as 
further :  here  are  the  accounts,  delivered  in  bj 
Mr.  Larkins  at  Mr.  Hastings's  own  requisi- 
tion. 

The  three  lines,  which  were  read  ont  of  a 
Persian  paper,  are  followed  by  a  loag  account 
of  the  several  specias,  in  which  this  present 
was  received,  and  converted  by  exchange, 
into  one  common  standard.  Now,  as  these 
three  lines  of  paper,  which  are  said  to  hare 
been  read  out  of  a  Persian  paper,  contain  an 
account  of  bribea  to  the  amount  of  £.100,000  ; 
and  as  it  is  not  even  insinuated  that  this  was 
the  whole  of  the  paper,  but  rather  the  contrary 
indirectly  implied,  I  shall  leave  it  for  your 
lordships,  in  your  serious  coosidenLtiQO,  to 
judge  what  mines  of  bribery  th^  P&per  mi^t 
contain.  For  why  did  not  Mr.  Larkins  get 
the  whole  of  that  paper  read  and  translated  ? 
The  moment  any  man  stops  in  the  midst  of  an 
account,  he  ii  stopping  in  the  midst  of  a  fraud. 

My  lords,  I  have  one  further  renmrk  to  make 
upon  these  accounts:  The  cabooleats,  or 
agreements  for  the  payments  of  these  briboe, 
amount,  in  the  three  specified  provinces,  to 
£.95,000.  Do  you  believe,  that  these  provinces 
were  thus  particoUuiy  &voured  ?    Do  yea 
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think,  that  they  were  chosen  as  a  little  de- 
mesne for  Mr.  Hastings  ?    That  they  were 
the  only  provinces  honoured  with  his  protec- 
tion, BO  far  as  to  lake  bribes  from  them  ?     Do 
3rou  perceive  any  thing  in  their  local  situation, 
that  shouM  distin};ui8li  them  from  other  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal  1    What  is  the  reason  why 
Dinagepore,  Patna,  Nuddea,  should  have  the 
post  of  honour  assigned  them  ?     What  rea- 
son can  be  given  for  not  tak  ing  bribes  also 
from  Burdwan,  from   Bishanpore,  in   short, 
from  all  the  sixty-eight  collections,  which  com- 
prise the  revenues  of  Bengal,  and  for  select- 
ing only  three  ?    How  came  he,  I  say,  to  be 
so  wicked  a  servant,  that,  out  of  sixty-eight 
divisions,  he  chose  only  three  to  supply  the 
exigencies   of  the   com(>any?     He    did    not 
do  his  duty  in  making  this  distinction,  if  he 
thought  that  bribery  was  the  best  way  of  sup- 
plying the  company's  treasury ;  and   that  it 
formed  the  most  useful  and  effectual  resource 
for  them ;  which  he  has  declared  over  and  over 
again.     Was  it  right  to  lay  the  whole  weight 
of  bribery,  extortion,   and  oppression,  upon 
those  three  provinces,  and  neglect  the   rest  7 
No ;  you  know,  and  must  know,  that  he,  who 
extorts  from  three  provinces,  will  extort  from 
twenty,  if  there  are  twenty.  You  have  a  stan- 
dard, a  mnasure  of  extortion,  and  that  is  all ; 
er  pede   Herculem:  eness  from  thence   what 
was  extorted  from  all  Ben<*al !  Do  you  believe 
he  could  be  so  cruel  to  these  provinces,  so 
partial  to  the  rest,  as  to  charge  them  with  that 
load,  with  £.95,000,  knowing  the  heavy  op- 
pression they  were  sinking  under,  and  leave  all 
the  rest  untouched  ?    You  will  judge  of  what 
is  concealed  from  us  by  what  we  have  discover- 
ed through  various  means,  that  have  occurred 
in  consequence  both  of  the  guilty  conscience 
of  the  person,  who   confesses  the  fact  with 
respect  to  these  provinces,  and  of  the  vigour, 
perseverance,  and  sagacity  of  those,  who  have 
forced  from    him  that  discovery.     It  is  not 
therefore  for  me  to  say,  that  the  £.100,000 and 
£.95,000  only  were  taken.     Where  the  cir- 
cumstances entitle  me  to  go  on,  I  must  not  be 
stopped,  but  at  the  boundary  where  human 
nature  has  fixed  a  barrier. 

You  have  now  before  you  the  true  reason 
why  he  did  not  choose  that  this  affair  should 
come  before  a  court  of  justice.  Rather  than 
this  exposure  should  be  made,  he  to-day  would 
call  for  the  mountains  to  cover  him:  ho 
wouk)  prefer  an  inquiry  into  the  business  of 
the  three  seals;  into  any  thing  foreign  to  the 
subject  I  am  now  discussing,  in  order  to 
keep  you  from  the  discovery  of  that  gross 
bribery,  that  shameful  paoidalioo,  tfiat  aban- 


doned prostitution  and  corruptmn,  which  he 
has  practised  with  indemnity  and  impunity  to 
this  day,  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other. 

At  the  head  of  the  only  account  we  have 
of  these  transactions  stands  Dinagepore ;  and 
it  now  only  remains  for  me  to  make  some 
observations  upon  Mr.  Hastings's  proceed- 
ings in  that  province.  Its  name,  then,  and 
that  money  was  taken  from  it,  is  all  that  a|>> 
pears ;  but  from  whom,  by  what  hands,  by 
what  means,  under  what  pretence,  it  was 
taken,  he  has  not  told  you ;  he  has  not  told 
his  employers.  I  believe,  however,  I  can 
tell  from  whom  it  was  taken:  and  I  believe 
it  will  appear  to  your  lordships,  that  it  must 
have  been  taken  from  the  unhappy  rajah  of 
Dinagepore ;  and  I  shall  in  a  very  few  words 
state  the  circumstances  attending  and  the  ser- 
vice performed  for  it :  from  these  you  will  be 
able  to  form  a  just  opinion  concerning  this 
bribe. 

Dinagepore,  a  large  province,  was  possesiK 
ed  by  an  antient    family,  the  last   of  which, 
about  the  year  1184  of  their  era,  the    rajah 
Bijanaut,  had  no  legitimate  issue.    When  he 
was  at  the  point  of  death,  ho  wished  to  ex- 
clude from  the  succession  to  the  zemindary, 
his  half  brother,  Cantoo  Naut,  with  whom  he 
had  lived  upon  ill  terms  for  many  years,  by 
adopting  a  son.    Such  an  adoption,  when  a 
person  has  a  half  brother,  as  he  had,  in  my 
poor  judgment,  is   not  countenanced  by  the 
Gentoo  laws.    But  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  who 
was  placed  by  the  office  he  held,  at  the  head 
of  the  registry,  where  the  records  were  kept, 
by  which  the  rules  of  succession  according  to 
the   custom  of  the  country  are  ascertained, 
became  master  of  these  Gentoo  laws;  and 
through  his  means  Mr.  Hastings  decreed  in 
&vour  of  the  adoption.     We  find,  that  imme- 
diately aAer  this  decree,  Gunga  Govin  Sing 
received  a  cabooleat  on  Dinagepore  for  the 
sum  of  £.40,000,  of  which  it  appears,  that  he  has 
actually  exacted  £.90,000,  though  he  has  paid 
to  Mr.    Hastings  only  £J20,000.     Wo  find, 
before  the  young  rajah  had  been  in  possession 
a  year,  his  natural  guardians  and  relations,  on 
one  pretence  or  another,  all  turned  out  of  their 
offices.     The  peshcush,  or  fixed  annual  rent 
payable  to  the  company  for  his  zemindary,  fell 
into  arrear,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
from  the  rajah's  inability  to  pay  both  his  rent 
and  this  exorbitant  bribe,  extorted  from  a  ruin- 
ed family.    Instantly,  under  pretext  of  this  ar- 
rearage, Gunga  GK>vin  Sing,  and  the  fictitious 
committee,  which  Mr.    Hastings  had  raado 
ftv  his  wicked  purposes,  composed  of  Mr. 
Andsrson,  Mr.  Sbors,  and  Bfr.  CroAss,  who 
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but  th«  tooU,  M  they  tell  im  ibeoMelTM,  dUpleMed  with   tb*  htm  fovwnoar,  Wi 

of  Gungm  Gortn  8inf ,  gave  that  inoMtar  of  Hastings,   Eaq.  upoo   the   aoapickMi  that  hi 

iniquity,  I>ibi  Sing,  the  gorernroeot  oT  thii  upprewed   us,  took  roooey  &«■  «•  by  4meak 

family.    Tb«y  put  this  ooblo  infant,  this  miae-  and  force,  and  ruined  the  country  \  Ihardbra 

rahle  rajah,  together  with  the  management  of  we,  upon  the  atrength   of  our  raligioa,  whk^ 

the  provinces  of  Dinagepore  and  Ruogpore,  we  think  it  incumbent  on   and  nwfiry  far 

into  his  wicked  and  aboaiinabl<!  hands  ;  wbera  us  to  abide  by,  following  the  rules  laid  dean 

the  ravages  be  committed  excited  what  wa«  in  giving  evidence,  declare  the  partkulara  of 

called  a  rebellion,  that  forced  him  to  fly  from  the  acts  and  deeds  of  Warren  Hnatings,  Ea^ 

the  country,  and  into  which  I  do  not  wonder  full  of  circomspeotioo  and    cauiioo,   civi% 

be  should  be  desirous  that  a  political  and  not  and  justice,  superiour  to  the  caution  of  tW 

a   juridical  inquiry  should  be  made.    The  most  learned;  and  by  repreaenting  what  if 

savage  baiiiarities,  which  were  there  perpe-  fact,  wipe  away  the  doabta,  that  have  posses 

trated,  I  have  already,  in  the  execuiioo  of  my  sed  the  miads  of  the   miniaterB  of  Eagtaad: 

duty,  brought  before  this  House  and  my  coun-  That  Mr.   Hastings  is  poaaeaaed   of  fidelity 

try  ;  and  it  wjU  be  seen,  when  we  come  to  the  and  confidence,  and  yielding  protection  to  us; 

proof,  whether  what  I  have  asserted  was  the  that  he  is  clear  of  the  contamination  of  nut* 

effect  ei;her  of  a  deluded  judgment  or  disor-  trust  and  wrong,  and  his  mind  ia  free  of  oove- 

dered  iroaginatiun  ;  and  whether  the  facts  I  tousness  or  avarice.    During  the  time  of  kif 

state  cannot  be  substantiated  by  authentic  re-  administration  no  one  saw  otbar  conduct  thai 

ports,  and  were  none  of  my  invention:  and,  that  of  protection  to  the  huabaadaMn  and  jo^ 

lastly,  whether  ibe  means,  that  were  taken  to  tice ;   no  inhabitant  ever  experienced  attc- 

discredii  them,  do  not  infinitely  aggravate  the  tions,  no  one  ever  felt  oppreaaion  from  fans; 

guilt  of  the  offenders.     Mr.  Hasting  wanted  our  reputations   have   alwajrs  been  guaid«d 

to  fly  from  judicial  inquiry ;  he  wanted  to  put  from  attacks  by  his  prudence,  and  our  &ailics 

Debi  Sing  any  where  but  in  a  court  of  jus-  have  always  been  protected  1^  his  justice.  Hs 

tice.    A  court  of  justice,  where  a  direct  as-  never  omitted  the  smalleat  instance  of  kiad- 

aeriion  is  brought  forward,  and  a  direct  proof  ness  towards  us,  but   healed   the  wounds  of 

applied  to    it,  is  an   element   in  which   he  dexpair  with  the  salve  of  oonnolation,  by  means 

cannot  live  for    a  moment.    He  wouki  seek  of  his  benevolent  and  kind  behaTtour,  never 

refuge  any  where,  even  in  the  very  sanctuary  permitting  one  of  us  to  sink  in  the  pit  of  d^ 

of  his  accusers,  rather  than  abide  a  trial  with  spondence.     He  supported  every   one  by  his 

hira  in  a  court  of  justice:  but  the  House  of  (goodusm;  overset  the  designs  of  evil-miaded 

Commons  was  too  just  not  to  send  him  to  this  men  by  his  authority  ;  tied  the  hands  of  op- 

tribunal,   whose  justice  they  cannot  doubt,  pression  with  the  strong  bandage  of  jnatios, 

whose  penetration  he  cannot  elude,  and  w^kmo  and  by  these  means  expanded  the   |diiMing 

decision  will  justify  those  managers,  whose  appearance  of  happiness  and  joy  orer  im  :  hs 

characters  he  attempted  to  defame.  re-established  justice  and  impartiality.    We 

But  this  is  not  all.    We  find,  that  after  the  were,  during  his  government,  in  the  enjsy- 

cniel  sale  of  this  infant,  who  was  properly  and  ment  of  perfect  happiness  and  ease,  and  many 

directly  under  the  guardianship  of  the  compa-  of  us  are  thankfiil  and  satisfied.     As  Mr. 

oy,  (for  the  company  acts  as  steward  and  de-  Hastings  was  well  acquainted  with  our  men- 

wan  of  the  province,  which   office    has  the  ners  and  customs,  he  was  always  deairoos,  in 

guardianship  of  minors,)  afler  he  had  been  every  respect,  of  doing  whatever  would  pre- 

robbed  of  £.40,000  by  the  hands  of  Gunga  serve  our  religious  rights,   and  guard  tbsa 

Covin  Sing,  and  aflerwards,  under  pretence  against  every  kind  of  accident  and   injury ; 

of  his  being  in  debt  to  the  company,  delivered  and  at  all  times  protected  ua.     Whatever  we 

into  the  hands  of  that  monster,  Debi  Sing,  have    experienced  from    him,  and  whatever 

Mr.  Hastings,  by  way  of  anticipation  of  these  happened  from  him,  we  have  writlan  without 

charges,  and  in  answer  to  them,  has  thought  deceit  or  exaggeration.'* 
proper  to  produce  the  certificate  from  this  un-         My  lords,  this  Radanaut,  semindar  of  tha 

fortunate  boy,  which  I  will  now  again  read  to  purgunnah,  who,  as  your  lordships  hear,  bean 

you : —  evidence  upon  oath  to  all  the  peat  and  good 

"I,  Radanaut,  zemindar  of  purgunnah  Ha-  qualities  of  the  goremour,  and  particularly, 

vely,  Penjuna,  Itc.  commonly  called  Dinage-  to  his  absolute  fieedom  from  covetonsnass ; 

pore : — As  it  has  been  learned  by  me,  the  mut-  this  person,  to  whom  Mr.  Hastily  appeak, 

seddies,  and  the  respectable  oflkers  of  my  ze-  was,  as  the  rommittite  state,  a  boj  belnaw 

mindary,  that  the  nuDistara  of  Englaitd  are  five  and  siz  yean  oU  at  the  tioia  wlwa  Im  «m 
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gWen  into  the  handi  of  Debi  Sing ;  and  whea  Tho  moment  an  Engliahman  ippeari,  as 
Mr.  Hastings  left  Bengal,  which  was  in  1786,  this  gentleman  does  in  the  province  of  Dina- 
was  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  old?  gepore,  to  collect  certificates  fur  Mr.  Ha^ 
This  is  the  sort  of  testimony,  that  Mr.  Has-  tings,  it  is  a  command  for  them,  the  people, 
tings  produces,  to  prove,  that  he  was  clear  to  say  what  he  pleases, 
from  all  sort  of  extortion,  expression,  and  cove-  And  here,  my  lords,  I  would  wish  to  say 
tousness,  in  this  very  zemindary  of  Dinage-  something  of  the  miserable  situation  of  tho 
pore.  This  boy,  who  is  so  observant,  who  is  people  of  that  country  ;  but  it  is  not  in  my 
so  penetrating,  who  is  so  accurate  in  hisknow«  commission,  and  I  must  be  silent ;  and  ahall 
ledge  of  the  whde  government  of  Mr.  Has-  only  request  your  lordships  to  observe,  how 
ting!*,  was,  I  say,  when  he  left  his  government,  this  crime  of  bribery  grows  in  its  magnitude, 
at  the  utmost,  but  eleven  years  and  a  half  old.  First,  the  bribe  is  taken  through  Gunga  Go- 
Now,  to  what  an  extremity  is  this  unhappy  vin  Sing,  from  this  infant,  for  his  succession 
man  at  your  bar  driven,  when  oppressed  by  to  the  zemindary.  Next  follows,  tho  re- 
this  accumulative  load  of  corruption  charged  moval  from  their  offices,  and  consequent  ruin, 
upon  him,  and  seeing  his  bribery,  his  preva-  of  all  his  nearest  natural  relations.  Then 
rication,  his  fraudulent  bonds  brought  before  the  delivery  of  the  province  to  Debi  Sing, 
you,  he  gives  the  testimony  of  this  child,  who  upon  the  pretence  of  the  arrears  due  to  the 
fur  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  lived  XO  milee  company,  with  all  tho  subsequent  horrours 
from  the  seat  of  Mr.  Hastings's  government  committed  under  the  management  of  that  atr<^ 
Consider  the  miserable  situation  of  this  poor  cious  villain.  And  lastly,  the  gross  subor- 
unfurtunate  boy,  made  to  swear,  with  all  tho  nation  of  perjury,  in  making  this  wretched 
solemnities  of  his  religion,  that  Mr.  Hastings  minor,  under  twelve  years  of  age,  bear  testi- 
was  never  guilty  in  his  province  of  any  act  of  mony,  upon  oath,  to  the  good  qualities  of 
rapacity.  Such  are  the  testimonies,  which  Mr.  Hastings,  and  of  his  government ;  this 
are  there  calUd  roxannaramas,  in  favour  of  minor,  I  say,  who  lived  SOO  miles  from  the 
Mr.  Hastings,  with  which  all  India  is  said  to  seat  of  his  government,  and  who,  if  he  knew 
sound.  UK)  we  attempt  to  conceal  them  from  any  thing  at  all  of  his  own  affairs,  must  have 
your  lordships  ?  No,  we  bring  them  forth  to  known  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  the  cause  of 
show  you  the  wickedness  of  the  man,  who,  all  his  sufferings. 

aAer    ho  has  rubbed  innocence,  after  be  has  My  lords,  I  havs  now  gone  through  the 

divided  the  spoil  between  Gunga  Govin  Sing  whole   of  what  I  have  in  charge.     I   have 

and  himself,  gets  the  party  robbed   to  perjure  laid  before  you  the  covenants,  by  which  the 

himself  for  his  sake,  if  such  a  creature  is  ca-  company  have   thought  fit  to  suard   against 

pable  of  being  guilty  of  perjury.     We  have  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  their  govemours. 

another  rozamiamma  sent  from  Nuddea,  by  a  I  have  shown,  that  they  positively  forbid  the 

person    nearly  under  the  same  circunwtances  taking  of  all  sorts  of  bribM  and  presents :  and 

with   Radanaut,  namely,  Maha  Rajah  Dhe-  I  have   stated   the  means  adopted  by  them 

raja  ScolbrQnd  Bahadre,  only  made  to  differ  for  preventing  the  evasion  of  their  orders,  by 

in  some  expressions  from  the  former,  that   it  directing,  in  all  money  transactions,  the  pufan 

might  not  appear  to  originate  from  the  same  liciiy  of  them.     I  have  farther  shown,  that, 

hand.     These  miserable  rozannammas  he  do-  in  order  to  remove   every  temptation  to  a 

livers  to  you    as   the   collected  voice  of  the  breach  of  their  orders,  the  next  step  was  the 

country,  to  show  how  ill-founded  the   impres-  fi'an&ing  a  legal  fiction,  by  which  presents  and 

siens  are  which  committees  of  the  House  of  money,  under  whatever  pretence  taken,  were 

Commons  (for  to  them  they  allude,  I  suppose)  made  the  legal  property  of  the  company,  in 

have  taken  concerning  this  man,  during  their  order  to  enable  them  to  recover  them  out  of 

inquiries  into  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  any  rapacious  hands,  that  might  violate  the 

the  company  in  Iixlia.  new  act  of  parliament.     I  have  also  stated 

Before  I  quit  this  subject,  I  have  only  to  this  act  of  parliament.     I  have   stated  Mr. 

give  you  the  opinion  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  a  Hastings's  sense  of  it.   I  havs  stated  the  vio« 

name  consecrated  to  respect  for  ever,  (your  lation  of  it  by  his  taking  bribes  from  all  quar- 

lord.ihips  knotv  him  in  this  house  as  well  as  ters.     I  have  stated  the  fraudulent  bonds,  by 

I  do)  respecting  these  petitions  and  certifi-  which  he  claimed  a  security  for  money  as 

cates  of  good  behaviour :—  his   own,   which  belonged  to  the  company. 

"  From  llie  reasons  and  sentiments,  that  I  have  stated  the  series  of  frauds,  prsvaricn- 

ihcy  contain,  &c.  tions,  concealments,  and  all  that  mystsry  oC 

[Hum  document  eamuU  U/tmnd,]  iniquity,  which  1  waded  through  with  pni9 
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to  fiiYMlft  I  am  mrfi,  knd  with  infinite  f»tin, 
I    fr*r,    to   your    lordships.      I    burn  thown 
yoiir  lordahi|Mi,  that  his  evasions  of  the  clear 
words  of  his  corenant,  and  the  clear  words 
oC  an  act  of  parliafiient,  were  such   as  did 
IKK  aris«  from  an  erroneous   judgment,  but 
firtim  a  corrupt  intention  :  and,  I  believe,  you 
will  find,  that  his  attempt  to  erade  the  law 
a;!oravate8  infinitely  his  guilt  in  breaking  it. 
In  all  tins  I  have  only  opened  to  you  Uie  pad(> 
age  of  this  business;   I  have  opened    it  to 
ventilate  it,  and  give  air  to  it :  I  have  opened 
it,  that  a  quarantine    might  be   performed; 
that  the  iweet  air  of  heaven,  v»hich  is  pollut- 
ed by  the  poison   it  contains,  might  be  let 
loose  upon  it,  and  that  it  may  be  aired  and 
T«>ntilated    before    your    lord!ihi|>s    touch    it. 
Those,    wh<»   follow  me,  will   endeavour  to 
explain  to  your  lordships,  what  Mr.  Hastings 
ha5i  endeavoured  to  involve  in  mystery,  by 
bringing  proof  af\er  proof,  that  every  bribe, 
that  was   here  concealed,  was   taken   with 
corrupt  purposes,  and  followed  with  the  most 
pernicious  consequences.     These  are  things, 
which  will  be   bro<ight  to  you   in  proof.     I 
have  only  regarded  the  system  of  bribery ;  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  it  is  a  sys- 
tem of  mystery  and  concealment ;  and,  conse- 
quently, a  s)'stem  of  fraud. 

Vou  now  see  some  of  the  means,  by  which 
fortunes  have  been  made,  by  certain  persons, 
in  India  ;  you  see,  the  confederacies  they 
have  fotmed  with  one  another  for  their  mutual 
concealment  and  mutual  support ;  you  will 
•ee,  how  they  reply  to  their  own  deceitful 
inquiries  by  fraudulent  answers ;  you  will 
■ee,  that  Cheltenham  calls  upon  Calcutta, 
u  one  deep  calls  upon  another ;  and  that  the 
call,  which  is  made  for  explanation,  is  answer- 
ed in  mystery;  in  short, you  will  see  the  very 
constitution  of  their  mindM  here  developed. 

And  now,  my  lords,  in  what  a  situation  are 
we  all  placed.  This  prosecution  of  the  Com- 
mons (I  wish  to  have  it  understood,  and  I 
am  sure  I  shall  not  be  disclaimed  in  it)  is  a 
prosecution  not  only  for  the  punisliing  a  de- 
linquent, a  pro!«ecution  not  merely  for  pre- 
venting this  and  that  offence,  but  it  is  a 
great  censorial  prost>cution,  for  the  purpose 
of  presterving  the  manners,  characters,  and 
virtues,  that  characterize  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. The  situation  in  which  we  stand  is 
dreadful.  These  people  pour  in  upon  ua 
every  day.  They  not  only  bring  with  them 
the  wealth,  which  they  have  acquired,  but 
they  bring  with  them  into  our  country  the 
vices  by  which  it  was  acquired.  Formerly 
the  people  of  England  were  censtired|  and,  per^ 


bapc  properly,  with  being  t  tolletl,  jnmodd, 
eold,  unplecsairt  race  of  mm  ;  and  aa  idcoo- 
ttant  as  ihe  climate  in  which  they  are  bom. 
These  are  the  vices,  which  tbe  enemies  of 
the  kinedom  charged  them  with,  and  peop^ 
are  seldom  charged  with  ricea,  of  which  ihej 
do  not  in  some  measure  partake.  But  ■»> 
body  refused  them  the  character  of  being  sa 
open-hearted,  candid,  liberal,  plain,  ainoere 
people  ;  qualities,  which  would  caned  a  thou* 
■and  faults,  if  they  had  them. 

But  if,  by  conniving  at  these  firaiida,  yoa 
once  teach  the  people  of  England  a  cooceal- 
ing,  narrow,  suspicious,  guarded  conduct :  if 
you  teach  them  qualities  directly  tbe  caa> 
trary  to  those  by  which  they  have  hithrrte 
been  distinguished  :  if  you  make  them  a  ni- 
tion  of  concealers,  a  nation  of  diaaeroblert,  a 
nation  of  liars,  a  nation  of  forgers ;  my  lords, 
if  you,  in  one  word,  turn  them  into  a  people 
of  btmifonsj  the  character  of  England,  that 
character,  which  more  than  our  arms  and 
more  than  our  commerce  has  made  us  a  great 
nation,  the  character  of  England  will  be  gooe 
and  lost. 

Our  liberty  is  as  much  in  danger,  as  cm 
honour   and   our  national    character.      We, 
who  here  appear  representing  the  CooMnons 
of  Encland,  are  not  wild  enough,  not  to  trenK 
ble  both  for  ourselves  and  for  our  cooatituenis, 
at  the  effect  of  riches  :  **  Opum   mthumdM 
poleMa*. "     We  dread  the  opera? ioo  of  money. 
I>o  we  not  know,  that  there  are  many  men, 
who  wait,  and  who   indeed   hardly  wait,  the 
event  of  this  prosecution,  to  let  looae  all  the 
corrupt  wealth  of  India,  acquired  by  the  op- 
pression of  that  country,  for  the  corraptioo  of 
all  the  liberties  of  this  :  and  to  fill  the  parlia- 
ment with  men,  who  are  now  the  object  of 
its  indignation.      To-day,  the  CorooMms  of 
Great  Britain  prosecute  the  delinquents  of 
India.     To-morrow  the  delinquents  of  Indii 
may  be  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain.     Ws 
know,  I  say,  and  feel  the  force  of  money; 
and  we  now  call  upon  your  lordyhipa  for  jo^ 
tice  in  this  cause  of  money.     We  call  upoo 
you  for  the  preservation   of  our  manners— 
of  our  virtues.     We  call  upon   you  for  out 
national  character.     We  call   upon  you  foi 
our  liberties;  and  hope,  that  the  freedom  of 
the  Commons  will  be  preserved  by  tbe  juctica 
of  the  brds. 

*  1^  '^  In  this  article  Mr.  Burke  was  mipport- 
ed  on  the  16th  of  February  1790,  by  Mr.  An- 
struther,  who  opened  the  remaining  part  of  the 
sixth  article,  and  part  of  the  aeventh  article, 
and  the  evidence  was  summed  up  and  eflfcrced 
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by  him.  Th«  reit  of  the  eridenca  apon  the 
sixth,  and  on  part  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
fourteenth  articles,  were  respoctively  opened 
and  enfurced  by  Mr.  Fox  and  other  of  the 
managers,  on  the  7lh  and  9th  of  June,  in  the 
aarnu  session. 

On  the  23d  May  1791,  Mr.  St.  John  opened 
the  fourth  article  of  charge  ;  and  evidence 
was  heard  in  support  of  the  same.  In  the 
follokving  sessions  of  1792,  Mr.  Hastings's 
counsel  were  heard  in  his  defence,  which  was 
continued  through  the  whole  of  the  sessions 
of  1793. 

On  the  5th  of  March  1794,  a  select  commit- 
tee was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  inspect  the  lords'  journals,  in  relation  to 


their  proceeding  oo  the  trial  of  Warrtn  Ha«> 
tings,  Esquire,  and  to  report  what  they  found 
therein  to  the  House  ;  (which  committee  were 
the  managers  appointed  to  make  good  the  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment  against  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings,  Esquire ;  (and  who  were  after- 
wards instructed  to  report  the  several  matters 
which  had  occurred  since  the  commencement 
of  the  prosecution,  and  which  had,  in  their 
opinion,  contributed  to  the  duration  thereof  to 
that  time,  with  their  observations  thereupon.— 
On  the  SOih  of  April,  the  following  report, 
written  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  adopted  by  the 
committee,  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  ocdered  by  the  House  to  b* 
printed.^EoiT. 


REPORT 


MADE  ON  THE  90th  APRIL  1794.  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
APPOINTED  TO  INSPECT  THE  LORDS'  JOURNALS,  IN  RELATION  TO  THEIR  PROCEED- 
ING ON  THE  TRIAL  OF  WARREN  HASTINGS,  ESQUIRE,  AND  TO  REPORT  "WHAT  THEV 
FIND  THEREIN  TO  THE  HOUSE;  (WHICH  COMMITTEE  WERE  THE  MANAGERS  APPOINT- 
ED TO  MAKE  GOOD  THE  ARTICLES  OF  IMPEACHMENT  AGAINST  THE  SAID  WARREN 
HASnNGS,  ESUUIRE;)  AND  WHO  WERE  AFTERWARDS  INSTRUCTED  TO  REPORT  THE 
SEVERAL  MATTERS  WHICH  HAVE  OCCURRED  SINCE  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE 
SAID  PKUSECUTION,  AND  WHICH  HAVE,  IN  THEIR  OPINION,  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE  DU- 
RATION THEREOF  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIM£.  WITH  THEIR  OBSERVATIONS  THEREUPON. 


Your  committee  has  received  two  powers 
from  the  House — The  first  on  the  5th  of  March 
1791,  to  inspect  the  lords' journals,  in  relation 
to  their  proceedings  on  the  trial  of  Warren 
HaMiti^,  Esquire,  and  to  report  what  they 
find  therein  to  the  House.  The  second  is  an 
iu'ttruction  given  oo  the  17lli  day  of  the  same 
month  of  March,  to  this  effoct :  That  your 
Committee  do  report  to  this  House,  the  several 
matters  which  have  occurred  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  said  prosecution,  and  which 
have,  in  their  opinion,  contributed  to  the  du- 
ration thereof  to  the  present  time,  with  their 
observations  thereupon. 

Y'Hir  committee  is  sensible  that  the  dura* 
tion  of  the  said  trial,  and  the  causes  of  dura- 
tion, as  well  as  the  matters  which  have  therein 
occurred,  do  well  merit  the  attentive  consider- 
ation of  this  House  ;  we  have  therefore  en- 
deavoured, with  all  diligence,  to  employ  the 
powers  that  have  been  granted,  and  to  execute 
the  orders  that  have  been  given  to  us,  and  to 
report  thereon  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  as 
fully  as  the  time  would  admit. 


Your  committee  has  considered,  first,  the 
mere  fact  of  the  duration  of  the  trial,  which 
they  find  to  have  commenced  on  the  ISth  day 
of  February  1788,  and  to  have  continued,  by 
various  adjournments,  to  the  said  17th  of 
March.  During  that  period  the  sittings  of  the 
court  have  occupied  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
days,  or  about  one-third  of  a  year.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  silting  days  in  each  year  is  as 
follows 

Dsys. 
In  the  year  1788,  the  court  sat      •      S5 

1789,  -        -        -    17 

1790,  -         -        -        M 

1791,  ...      6 

1792,  -        -        -        » 
179S,  .         -        .    M 

1704,  to  the  first  of  March,  inclusive    S 


Total 


118 


Your  committee  then  proceeded  to  consider 
the  causes  of  this  duration,  with  refard  to 
time,  as  measured  by  the  calendar,  and  also  aa 
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measurtd  bj  the  msmber  of  day*  oecapiad  in 
•ctumi  sitting.     Thej  find,  oo  ezamintng  tho 
duration  oT  the    trial,  with  reference  to  the 
Bomber  of  year*  which  it  haa  lasted,  that  it 
has  been  owing  to  several  prorogations,  and 
to  one  dissolution  of  parliament;  to  diecua- 
tioas  which  are  supposed  to  have  arisen  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  on  the  legality  of  the  continu- 
ance of  impeachments  from  parliament  to  par- 
liament ;  that  it  has  been  owing  to  the  number 
and  length  of  the  adjournments  of  the  court ; 
particularly  the  adjournments  on  account  of 
Mm  circuit,  which  adjournments  were   inter- 
posed in  the  middle  of  the  session,  and  the 
mtoat   proper   time  (or  business ;  that  it  has 
been   owing   to   one    adjournment,  made   in 
consequence  of  a  complaint  of  the  prisoner 
against  one  of  your  managers,  which  took  up 
a  space  of  ten  days ;  that  two  days*  adjourn- 
ments were  made  on  account  of  the  illness  of 
certain  of  the  managers :   and,  as  far  as  your 
committee  can  judge,  two  sitting  days  were 
prevented  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  dere- 
iiciion  of  defence  of  the  prisoner  at  the  close  of 
the  last  sessions,  your  managers  not  having  been 
then  ready  to  produce  their  evidence  in  reply, 
nor  to  make  their  observations  on  the  evidence 
produced  by  the  firisoner's  counsel ;   as  they 
expected  the  whole  to  have  been  gone  through 
before  they  were  called  on  for  their  reply.     In 
this  session,  your  committee  computes  that 
the  trial  was   delayed   about  a  week  or  ten 
days.    The  lords  waited  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Marquis  Cornwall  is,  the  prisoner  wishing 
to  avail  himself  of  the  testimony  of  that  noUe 
person. 

With  regard  to  the  118  days  employed  in 
actual  sitting,  the  distribution  of  the  business 
was  in  the  manner  following:  There  were 
spent) 

Days. 
In  reading  the  articles  of  impeachment, 
and  the  defendant's  answer,  and  in 
debate  on  the  mode  of  prooeeeding      3 
Opening  speeches,  and  summing  up  by 

the  managers        -        -        -        -     19 
Documentary  and  oral  evidence  by  the 

managers        ....  51 

Opening  speeches  and  summing  up  by 
the  defendant's  counsel,  and  defend- 
ant's addresses  to  the  court        -  22 
Documentary  and  oral  eridencn  oo  the 
part  of  the  defendant        -                    23 


118 


The  other  head,  namely,  that  the  trial  has 
occupied  118  days,  or  nearly  one>third  of  a 


Thit  ram  eommiltM 
have  arisen  frooi  ibe  fiyUowiag 
causes  :  First,  The  natore  and  extent  of  dw 
matter  to  be  tried.  Secondly,  The  gcneni 
nature  and  quality  of  the 
it  was  principally  documentary 
taiaed  in  papers  of  great  length,  thn  whole  of 
which  was  often  required  to  be  rend,  when 
brought  to  prove  a  single  short  laet ;  or  it  was 
oral  evidence,  in  which  munt  be  Inken  into 
consideration  the  namber  and  description  of 
the  witnesses  examined  and  rmea  rtasamnd 
Thirdly,  and  principally.  The  duration  of  the 
trial  is  to  attriboted  to  objections  taken  by  the 
prisoner's  counsel  to  the  admissibility  of  seve- 
ral documents  and  perMna,  offiered  as  evidence 
oo  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  These  objeo- 
jections  amounted  to  sixty- two :  they  gave  rise 
to  several  debates,  and  to  twelve  rdRerenccs 
from  the  court  to  the  judges.  On  the  part  of 
the  managers,  the  number  of  objections  was 
small;  the  debates  upon  them  were  short; 
there  was  not  upon  them  any  reference  to  the 
judges ;  and  the  lords  did  not  eren  retire  upon 
any  of  them  to  the  chamber  of  pariiamenc. 

This  last  cause  of  the  nuniber  of  sittii^ 
days,  your  committee  considers  as  far  more 
important  than  all  the  rest.     The 
upon  the  admissibility  of  evidence;  the 
ner  in  which  these  questions  were  stated  and 
were  decided ;  the  modes  of  proceeding ;  the 
great  uncertainty  of  the  principle  upon  which 
evidence  in  that  court  is  to  be  admitted  or  re- 
jected :   all  these  appear  to  your  conunittee 
materially   to  aflfect  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  as  a  court  of  judicature,  as 
well  as  its  powers,  and  the  purposes  it  was  in- 
tended to  answer  in  the  state.    The  peers  have 
a  valuable  interest  in  the  conservation  of  their 
own  lawful  privileges :  but  this  interest  is  not 
confined  to  the  lords.    The  Commons  ought  to 
partake  in  the  advantage  of  the  judicial  rights 
and  privileges  of  that  high  court.     Cocnts  are 
made  for  the  suitors,  and  not  the  suitors  tor  the 
court.     The  conservation  of  all  other  parts  of 
the  law,  the  whole  indeed  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the   subject,   ultimately  depends 
upon  the  preservation  of  the  law  of  parliament 
in  its  original  force  and  authority. 

Your  committee  had  reason  to  entertain  ap- 
prehensions, that  certain  proceedings  in  this 
trial  may  possibly  limit  and  weaken  the  means 
of  carrying  on  any  future  impeachment  of  the 
Commons.  As  your  committee  felt  these  ap- 
prehensions strongly,  they  thought  it  their 
duty  to  begin  with  humbly  sumroitting  facts  and 
observations,  on  the  proceedings  concerning 
evidence,  to  the  consideration  of  this  Houae, 
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Itefbra  they  proceed  to  imte  the  other  mattert 
which  come  wiihin  the  scope  of  the  directioos 
which  they  have  received. 

To  enable  your  committee  the  better  to  ex- 
ecute the  task  impoeed  upon  them,  in  carrying 
on  the  impeachment  of  thu  House,  and  to  find 
some  principle  on  which  they  were  to  order 
and  regulate  their  conduct  therein,  they  (band 
it  necessary  to  look  attentively  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  in  which  they  were  to  act 
for  this  House,  and  into  its  laws  and  rules  of 
proceeding,  as  well  as  into  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  their  im* 
peachments. 

RELATION  OP  THE  JUDGES,  &c.  TO 
THE  COURT  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Upon  examining  into  the  course  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  inio  the  rela- 
tion  which   exists  between  the  peers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  their  attendants  aiid  assistants, 
the  judges  of  the  realm,  barons  of  the  exchequer 
of  the  coif,  the  king't  learned  council,  and  the 
civilians  masters  of  the  chancery,  on  the  other ; 
it  appears  to  your  committee,  thai  these  judges 
and  other  persons  learned  in  the  common  and 
civil  laws,  are  no  integrant  and  necessary  part 
of  that  court.     Their  writs  of  summons  are 
essentially  different ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  or  any  of  them  have,  or  of  right  ought 
to  have,  a  deliberative  voice,  either  actually 
or  virtually,  in  the  judgments  given  in  the  high 
court  of  parliament.      Their   attendance   in 
tliat  court  is  solely  ministerial ;  and  their  an- 
swers to  questions  put  to  them,  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  declaratory  of  the  law  of  parlia- 
ment, but  are  merely  constiltory  responses,  in 
order  to  furnish  such  matter  (to  be  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  peers)  as  may  be  use- 
ful   in  reasoning   by  analogy,  so  far   as   the 
nature  of  the  rules,  in  the  respective  courts  of 
the  learned  persons  consulted,  shall  appear  to 
the  House  to  be  applicable  to  the  nature  and 
circiim.<tance  of  the  case  before  them,  and  no 
otherwise. 

JURISDICTION  OP  THE  LORDS. 

Your  committee  finds,  That  in  all  impeach- 
ments of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  for 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  before  the 
peers  in  the  high  court  of  parliament,  the  peers 
are  not  triers  or  jurors  only,  but  by  the  antient 
lawn  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  known 
by  constant  usage,  are  judges  both  of  law  and 
fact ;  and  we  conceive  that  the  lords  are  bound 
not  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to 


an  opinion,  that  they  h«TO  rirttially  submittad 
to  a  division  of  their  legal  powers ;  or  that,  pa(> 
ting  themselves  into  the  situation  of  mere  triers 
or  jurors,  they  may  suflTer  the  evidence  in  the 
cause  to  be  produced  or  not  produced  beforv 
them,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges 
of  the  inferiour  courts. 

LAW  OP  PARLIAMENT. 

Yoor  committee  finds,  that  the  Utrda,  in  mat* 
ter  of  appeal  or  impeachment  in  parliament,  ara 
not  of  right  obliged  to  proceed  according  to  tha 
course  or  rules  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  or  by 
those  of  the  law  or  usage  of  any  of  the  infi»- 
riour  courts  in  Westminster  Hall ;  but  by  thn 
law  and  usage  of  parliament.    And  your  com- 
mittee finds,  that  this  has  been  declared  in  the 
most  clear  and  explicit  manner,  by  the  Housa 
of  Lords,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1^7  and  1S88 
in  the  11th  year  of  King  Richard  the  Second. 
Upon  an  appeal  in  parliament  then  depend- 
ing, against  certain  great  persons,  peers  and 
commoners,  the  said  appeal  was  referred  to  the 
justices  and  other  learned  persons  of  the  law  ; 
*'  At  which  lime"  (it  is  said  in  the  record) 
**that  the  justices  and  Serjeants,  and  others 
the  learned  in  the  law  civil,  were  charged,  by 
order  of  the  king  our  sovereign  aforesaid,  to 
give  their  faithful  counsel  to  the  lords  of  the 
parliament,  concerning   the  due  proceedings 
in  the  cause  of  the  appeal  aforesaid.     The 
which  justices,  seijeants,  and  the  learned  in 
the  law  of  ihe  kingdom,  and  also  the  learned 
in  the  law  civil,  have  taken  the  same  into  de- 
liberation ;  and  have  answered  to  the  said  lords 
of  parliament,  that  they  had  seen  and  well  con- 
sidered the  tenour  of  the  said  appeal ;  and  they 
say,  that  the  same  appeal  was  neither  made 
nor  pleaded  according  to  the  order  which  the 
one  law  or  the  other  requires.    Upon  which 
the  said  fords  of  parliament  have  taken  the 
same  into  deliberation  and  consultation,  aii4 
by  the  assent  of  our  said  lord  the  king,  and  of 
their  common  agreement,  it  was  declared,  thai 
in  so  high  a  crime  as  that  which  is  charged  in 
this  appeal,  which  touches  the  person  of  oui 
lord  the  king,  and  the  state  of  the  whole  king^ 
dom,  perpetrated  by  persons  who  are  peers  of 
the  kingdom,  afong  with  others,  the  cause  shaU 
not  be  tried  in  any  other  place  but  in  parlia- 
ment, nor  by  any  other  law  than  the  law  and 
course  of  parliament ;  and  that  it  belongeth  to 
the  lords  of  parliament,  and  to  their  franchixe 
and  liberty  by  the  antient  custom  of  the  parlia- 
ment, to  be  judges  in  such  cases ;  and  in  these 
eases  to  judge  by  the  assent  of  the  king ;  and 
thus  it  shall  be  done  in  this  case,  by  the  award 
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of  parliament :  becatwe  the  realm  of  England 
lias  not  bcrn  hrretofore,  nor  it  it  the  intent  ion 
of  our  said  lord  the  king,  ^nd  the  lord*  of  par- 
liament, ttiat  il  ever  should  be,  governed  by  the 
law  civil :  And  also,  it  is  their  resolution,  not 
to  niie  or  govern  so  high  a  cause  as  this  appeal 
is,  «\hich  cannot  be  iritMl  any  where  but  in  par- 
liAnicnt,  as  haih  b<*en  said  before,  by  the  course, 
pn»cess,  and  order  used  in  any  courts  or  places 
inferiour,  in  the  same  kingdom;  which  courts 
and  places  are  not  more  than  tho  executors  of 
the  antient  laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  the  ordinances  and  establishments  of 
parliament.  It  was  determined  by  the  said 
lords  of  parliament,  by  the  assent  of  our  said 
lord  the  kinj^,  that  this  apf>eal  was  made  and 
pleaded  well  and  sufficiently,  and  that  the  pro- 
cess u[K>n  it  is  gixxl  and  effectual,  according  to 
U>e  law  and  cuurse  of  parliament,  and  for  such 
theydei-rec  and  adjudge  it." 

And  your  committee  hiidii,  that  toward  the 
close  of  the  same  parliament,  the  same  right 
was  a^ain  claimed  and  admitted  as  the  special 
privilege  of  the  peers,  in  the  following  man- 
ner: **  In  this  parliament,  all  the  lords  then 
present,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  claimed 
as  their  franrhize  that  the  weighty  matters 
moved  in  this  parliament,  and  which  shall  be 
moved  in  other  parliaments  in  future  times, 
touching  the  peers  of  the  land,  shall  be  manag- 
ed, adjudged,  and  discussed  by  the  course  of 
pariiameni,  and  in  no  sort  by  the  law  civil,  or 
by  the  common  law  of  the  land,  used  in  the 
oilier  lower  courts  of  the  kingdom,  which  claim, 
liberty,  and  francliixe,  the  king  graciously  al- 
lowed and  granted  to  them  in  full  parliament." 

Yuur  committer  finds,  that  tlie  Commons, 
having  at  that  time  considered  the  appeal  above 
mentioned,  approved  the  proceedings  in  it ;  and 
as  far  as  in  them  lay,  added  the  sanction  of 
their  accusation  against  the  persons  who  were 
the  objects  of  the  appeal.  They  also,  imme- 
diatly  afterwards,  impeached  all  the  judges  of 
the  common  pleas,  the  chief  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer, and  other  learned  and  eminent  per- 
sons, both  peers  and  commoners  ;  upon  the 
conclusion  of  which  impeachments  it  was  that 
the  second  claim  was  entered.  In  all  the  trans- 
actions aforesaid,  the  Commons  were  acting 
parties:  yet  neither  then  nor  ever  since,  have 
they  made  any  objection  or  protestation  that  the 
rule  laid  down  by  the  lords,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  session  of  1388,  ought  not  to  be  applied 
to  the  impeachments  of  commoners  as  well  aa 
peerM.  In  many  cases  they  have  claimed  the 
benefit  of  this  rule;  and  in  all  cases  they  have 
acted,  and  the  peers  have  determined,  upon  the 
•ame   general   principles.     The  peers  have 


alwayi  mpported  the  Muna  franchises;  mr 
are  there  any  precedents  upoa  the  records  of 
parliunent  subverting  either  the  general  rols 
or  the  particular  privilege ;  so  far  as  the  aams 
relates  either  to  the  course  of  proceeding  or  to 
the  rule  of  law,  by  which  the  lords  are  to  judge. 

Your  committee  observes  also,  that  ia  tbs 
commissions  to  the  seveml  lords  high  stewards, 
who  have  been  appointed  on  the  trials  of  peen 
impeached  by  the  Coaunuos,  the  proceediagi 
are  directed  to  be  had  according  to  the  law  aod 
custom  of  the  kingdom,  and  ike  csufom  »f  pv' 
Uament ;  which  words  are  not  to  be  (bund  in  tiw 
commissions  for  trying  upon  indictments. 

*'  As  every  court  of  justice"  (says  Lord 
Coke)  *'  hath  laws  and  customs  for  its  direc- 
tion, some  by  the  common  law,  some  by  tbe 
civil  and  canon  law,  some  by  peculiar  lasri 
and  customs,  &c.  so  the  high  court  of  par- 
liament, nus  propriig  UgHnu  ti  eonsuttudai' 
bui  subnaiU.  It  is  by  the  lex  et  coosoetudo 
pariiameni i,  that  all  weighty  matters  in  aod 
parliament  moved,  concern mg  the  peers  of 
the  realm,  or  Commons  in  parliameoi  assem- 
bled, ought  to  be  deiermiiMd,  adjudged,  aod 
discussed  by  the  course  of  the  parliarooDt, 
and  not  by  the  civil  law,  nor  yet  by  the  com- 
mon laws  of  this  realm  used  in  more  inft- 
riour  courts."  And  after  founding  himself  oo 
this  very  precedent  of  the  11th  of  Richard  II, 
he  adds,  **  Ttd*  a  Uie  reaaon  thatjudgtt  os^Af 
not  to  give  any  opinion  qf  a  matter  ofjuvii^ 
ment,  becauae  it  isnot  to  be  decided  6y  the  com' 
vion  ^vv,  but  secundum  legem  et  eonsuetmdineai 
partiamenii  :  And  so  t/te  judges  in  dioen  pir- 
liamentt  have  ooi^feeaed" 

RULE  OF  PLEADING. 

Your  committee  do  not  find,  that  any  rales 
of  pleading,  as  observed  in  the  inferiour  courts, 
have  ever  obtained  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
high  court  of  parliament,  in  a  cause  or  matter 
in  wh  ich  the  whole  procedure  has  been  withia 
their  original  jurisdiction.  Nor  does  your  com- 
mittee find,  that  any  demurrer  or  exoeplioa, 
as  of  false  or  erroneous  pleading,  bath  been 
ever  admitted  to  any  impeachment  in  parlia- 
ment, as  not  coming  within  tho  form  of  ths 
pleading ;  and  although  a  reservation  or  pro- 
test is  made  by  the  defendant  (matter  of  forin^ 
as  we  conceive)  "  to  the  generality,  uncer- 
tainty, and  insufficiency  of  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment ;"  yet  no  objections  have  in  &ct 
been  ever  made  in  any  part  of  the  record ; 
and  when  verbally  they  have  been  made  (until 
this  trial)  they  have  constantly  been  overruled. 

The  trial  of  Lord  Strafibrde  is  ooe  of  tht 
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noet  important  erti  in  the  history  of  p«rU&- 
Bientary  judicature.     In  that  trial,  and  in  the 
disposiiiuns  made  preparatory  to  it,  the  pro- 
cess on  impeachments  was,  on  great  consi- 
deration, research,  and  selection  of  precedents) 
brought  very  nearly  to  the  form  which  it  re- 
tains at  this  day;  and  fpt^Kt  and   important 
parts  of  parliamentary  law   wore  then  laid 
down.    The  Commons  at  that  time  made  new 
charj^es,  or  amended  the  old,  as  they  saw  oc- 
casion.    UfKtn  an  application  from  the  Com- 
mons to  the  lords,  tliat  the  examinations  taken 
by  their  lordships,  at  their  request,  might  be 
delivered  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  a  more 
exact  specification  of  the  charge  they  had  made, 
on  delivering  the  message  of  the  Commons, 
Mr.  Pirn,  among  other  things,  said,  as  it  is 
entered  in  the  lords'  journals,  "  According  to 
tlie  clause  of  reservation  in  the  conclusion  of 
thrir  charge,  they  (the  Commons)  will  add  to 
the  chargoe,  not  to  the  matter  in  respect  of 
comprehension,  extent,  or  kind,  but  only  to 
reduce  them   to  more  particularities,  tliat  the 
earl  of  StrafTorde  might  answer  with  the  more 
clearness   and  expedition^-not  that  they  are 
bound  by  this  umy  of  SPECIAL  charf^e ;  and 
ther^ore  they  have  taken  care  in  their  House  ^ 
uptm  protestation  y  that  this  shall  be  no  prrjudice 
to  bind  them  from  proceeding  in  GENERAL 
in  other  cases,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  ruled 
hy  proceedings  in  other  courts,  which  protestation 
they  hatie  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  power 
of  partiament ;  and  they  desire  that  the  like  care 
may  be  had  in  your  lordshtpsf  house." 

This  protestation  is  entered  on  the  lords' 
journals.  Thus  careful  were  the  Commons 
that  no  exactness  used  by  them  for  a  tempo- 
rary accommodation,  should  become  an  ex- 
ample derogatory  to  the  larger  rights  of  par- 
lijimentary  process. 

At  length  the  question  of  their  being  obliged 
to  conf«»rm  to  any  of  the  rules  below,  came  to 
n  formal  judjjment.  In  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sache- 
verell,  March  10th,  1709,  the  Lord  Notting- 
ham "  df^ired  their  lordnhips'  opinion,  whether 
he  might  propose  a  question  to  the  judges  here 
[in  Westminster  Hall.]  Thereupon  the  lords 
being  moved  to  adjourn,  adjourned  to  the 
Huuse  of  Lords,  ami  on  debate  [as  appears  by 
a  note]  it  was  agreed  that  the  question  should 
be  pro|>o«ed  in  Westminster  Hall."  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  lords  returned  the  same  day 
into  the  hall,  the  question  was  put  by  Lord 
Nottingham,  and  stated  to  the  judges  by  the 
lord  chancellour :  '•  Whether,  by  the  Uiw  of 
England,  and  constant  practice  in  all  prosecu- 
tions by  indictment  and  information,  for  crimes 
and  misdemeanours,  by  writing  or  speaking, 


the  particular  words  supposed  to  be  written  or 
■poken  must  not  be  expressly  specified  in  the 
indictment  or  information  ?"    On  this  question 
the  judges,  sfrio^'m,  and  in  open  court,  deliver- 
ed their  opinion :  the  substance  of  which  was, 
**  that  by  the  laws  of  England,  and  the  con- 
stant practice  in  Wesminaler  Hall,  the  words 
ought  to  be  expressly  specified  in  the  indiclf- 
ment  or   infonnation."     Then  the  lords  ad- 
journed, and  did  not  come  into  the  hall  until 
thcSOih.    In  the  intermediate  time  they  came 
to  resolutions  on  the   matter  of  the  question 
put  to  the  judges.    Dr.  Sacheverell,  being 
found  guilty,  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment  upon 
two  points : — The  first,  which  he  grounded  on 
the  opinion  of  the  judges,  and  whidi  your  oom- 
nittee  thinks  most  to  the  present  purpose,  was, 
"  that  no  entire  clause,  or  sentence,  or  expres- 
sion, in  either  of  his  sermons  or  dedications, 
is  particularly  set  forth  in  his  impeachment, 
which  he  has  already  heard  the  judges  declare 
to  be  necessary  in  all  cases  of  indictments  or 
informations."    On  this  head  of  objection,  the 
lord  chancellour,  on  the  23d  of  March,  agree- 
ably to  the  resolutions  of  the  lords  of  the  14th 
and    16ih  of  March,  acquainted  Dr.  Sache- 
verell :  **  that  on  occasion  of  the  question  before 
put  to  the  judges  in  Westnunster  Hall,  and  their 
answer  thereto,  titeir  lordships  had  fully  debat- 
ed and  considered  of  that  matter,  and  had  come 
to  the  following  resolution : "  That  this  House 
will  proceed  to  the  determination  of  the  im- 
peachment of  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  lout  emd 
usage  of  parluxmentV    And  afterwards  to  this 
resolution:  '*  That  by  the  law  and  usage  ^ 
parliament  in  prosecutions  for  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours,  by  writing  or  speaking,  the 
particular  words,  supposed  to  be  criminal,  are 
not  necessary  to  be  expressly  specified  in  such 
impeachment.    So  that,  in  their  lordships*  opi- 
nion, the  law  and  usage  of  the  high  court  of 
parliament  being  a  pari  of  the  taw  of  the  landf 
and  that  usage  not  requiring  that  words  shouki 
be  exactly  specified  in  impeachments,  the  na- 
■wer  of  the  judges,  which  related  only  to  the 
course  of  indictments  and  mfarmoidonSi  doec 
not  in  the  least  affect  your  case." 

On  this  solemn  judgment  concerning  the  law 
and  usage  of  parliament,  it  is  to  be  remarked ; 
First,  that  the  impeachment  itself  is  not  to  be 
presumed  inartificially  drawn.  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  work  of  some  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  of  the  time,  who  were  perfectly  versed 
in  the  manner  of  pleading  in  the  courts  below ; 
and  would  naturally  have  imitated  their  course, 
if  they  had  not  been  justly  fearful  of  setting  an 
example,  which  might  hereafter  wbiecl  the 
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■nd  Biniplicity  ef  a  pariiamentfttrj 
pfoeadtag  to  the  iechnic«l  MibUetiea  oftJM  iu- 
fwicMir eourtfl.  Secondly,  that  the  question  piit 
to  the  juditMh  and  their  arawer,  were  strictly 
conlined  to  t)ie  law  and  practice  below ;  and 
that  nothing  in  either  had  a  tendency  to  their 
delivering  an  opinion  concerning  parliament) 
ite  laws,  its  usages,  its  course  of  proceeding, 
or  its  powers.  Thirdly,  that  the  motion  in  arrest 
of  j«idgnent,  grounded  on  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  was  made  only  by  Dr.  SadieTordl  him- 
m1^  and  not  by  his  counsel,  men  of  great  skill 
and  Warning,  who,  if  they  thought  the  objec- 
tions had  any  weight,  would  undoubtedly  hava 
made  and  argued  them. 

Here,  ss  in  the  case  of  the  II  th  King  Ri- 
chard the  Second,  the  judges  declared  unani- 
mously, that  such  an  objr>ciioa  would  be  fatal 
to  such  a  pleading  in  any  indictment  or  infor- 
mation :  but  the  lords,  as  on  the  former  occa- 
sion, overruled  this  objection,  and  held  the  ar- 
ticle to  be  good  and  valid,  notwithstanding  iha 
report  of  the  judges  concerning  the  mode  of 
proceeding  in  the  courts  below. 

Your  cotnroittes  finds,  that  a  protest,  with 
reasons  at  large,  was  entered  by  several  lords 
against  thb  determination  of  their  court.    It 
is  alwajTs  an  advantage  to  those  who  protest, 
that  their  reasons  ap|>ear  upon  record,  whilst 
the  reasons  of  the  majority  who  determine  the 
question  do  not  appear.     This  would  be  a 
disadvantage  of  such  importance,  as  greatly  to 
impair,  if  not  totally  to  destroy,  the  effect  of 
precedent  as  authority,  if  ihe  reasons  which  pre- 
vailed were  not  justly  presumed  to  be   more 
iraiid  than  those  which  have  been  obliged  to 
give  way ;    the  former  having   governed   the 
final  and  conclusive  decision  of  a  competent 
court.    But   your  committee,  combining  the 
(hot  of  this  decision  with  the  early  decision 
just  quoted,  and  with  the  total  absence  of  any 
precedent  of  an  objection,  before  that  time  or 
since,  allowed  to  pleading,  or  what  has  any 
relation  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  pleading 
as  used  in  Westminster  Hall,  has  no  douU 
that  the  House  of  Lords  was  governed  in  the 
9<h  of  Anne  by  the  very  same  principles  which 
it  had  solemnly  dedarod  in  the  11th  of  Ri- 
chard the  Second. 

But  besides  the  presumption  in  favour  of 
die  reasons  which  must  be  supposed  to  have 
produced  this  solemn  judgment  of  the  peers, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  courts  below,  as 
declared  by  all  the  judges^it  is  probable,  that 
the  lords  were  unwilling  to  take  a  step,  which 
might  admit  that  any  thing  in  that  practice 
should  be  received  as  their  rule.  It  must  be 
•bserved,  however,  that  the  reasons  against 


tht  arikla,  aBsged  m  ihm  proiMt,  mia  by  m 
means  soMy  bottomed  in  ths  practice  of  dis 
courts  bek>w,  as  if  the  main  rellanee  of  lh» 
protesters  was  upon  that  uaage.  The  prolastiag 
minority  maintained,  that  it  was  not  agreeakis 
to  sevsrof  prvosdcnls  m  jwsfinsmrf ;  of  wbiek 
they  oiled  many  in  bvour  of  tbeir  opinioa.^ 
It  appears  by  the  journals,  that  \hm  clerks  wsis 
ordered  to  search  hr  precedents,  and  a  essH 
mittee  of  peers  was  appointed  to  inspect  lbs 
said  precedents,  and  to  report  upon  them,— 
and  that  they  did  inspect  and  report  acooid- 
ingly.  But  ths  report  b  not  entered  on  ike 
journals.  It  is,  however,  to  be  premmied  that 
the  greater  wnaber  and  the  better  preoedcnli 
supported  the  judgment.  Allowing,  however, 
their  utnxwt  force  to  the  precedents  thsrs 
cited,  they  couki  serve  only  to  prove,  that  in 
the  COM  of  words  (to  which  akine,  and  not  the 
case  of  a  icrittsn  libel,  the  prectsdenis  extend- 
ed) such  a  special  averment,  according  to  lbs 
tenotir  of  the  words,  had  been  used  ;  Uit  not 
that  it  was  necessary,  or  that  ever  any  plea 
had  been  rejected  upon  such  an  objectioa. 
As  to  the  course  of  pariianaent,  resorted  to 
for  authority  in  this  part  of  the  protest,  the 
argument  seems  rather  U>  affirm  than  to  deny 
the  general  proposition,  that  its  own  eourss, 
and  not  that  of  the  inferiour  courts,  had  been 
the  rule  and  law  of  parliament. 

As  to  the  objection  taken  in  the  protest, 
drawn  from  natural  right,  the  kjrds  knew,  and 
it  appears  in  the  course  of  the  proceeding,  that 
the  whole  of  the  libel  had  been  read  at  hmgtl^ 
as  appears  firom  p.  655  to  p.  €66.     So  that 
Dr.   Sacheverell  had   tuhttantitdfy  the  same 
beneBt  of  any  tiling  which  couU  be  alleged  in 
the  extenuation  or  exculpation,  as  if  his  libel- 
lous semoons  had  be«i  entered  verbatim  Vfoa 
the  recorded  impeachment.     It  was  adjudiged 
sufficient  to  state  the  crime  genermlfy  in  the 
impeachment.    The  libels  w«^e  given  in  em- 
dtnce;  and  it  was  not  then  thought  of,  that 
nothing  should  be  given  in  evidence  which  was 
not  specially  charged  in  the  impeachmenL 

But  whatever  their  reasons  were  (great  and 
grave  they  were,  no  doubt)  sudi,  as  your  com- 
mittee has  stated  it,  is  the  judgment  of  ths 
peers  on  the  law  of  parliament,  as  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  the  more  forcible, 
as  concurring  with  the  judgment  in  the  Uth 
of  Richard  the  Second,  and  with  the  total 
silence  of  the  rolls  and  joumab  concerning  any 
objection  to  pleading  ever  being  suffered  to 
vitiate  an  impeachment,  or  to  prevent  evi- 
dence being  given  upon  it  on  account  of  iH 
generality,  or  any  other  failure. 
Your  committee  do  Doi  think  it  probable  (hat 
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•fW  before  ihie  adiudication,  die  rvAtm  of 
pleading  below  oould  erer  bave  been  adopted 
in  a  parliamentary  proceeding,  when  it  ii 
considered  tbat  the  several  statutes  of  jeofails, 
not  less  than  twelre  in  number,  bare  beea 
nudu  for  the  correctioa  of  an  orer-strictneas 
in  pleading,  to  the  prejudice  of  substantial 
justice :  Yttt  in  no  one  of  those  is  to  be  dta- 
coTored  the  least  mention  of  any  proceeding  ia 
parliament.  There  is  no  doubt,  tbat  the  legis- 
lature would  have  applied  its  remedy  to  that 
grievance  in  parliamentary  proceedings,  if  it 
had  found  those  proceedings  embarrassed  with 
what  lord  Mansfield,  from  the  bench,  and 
speaking  of  the  matter  of  these  statutes,  very 
justly  calls  "  disgraceful  subtleties." 

What  is  still  more  strong  to  the  point,  your 
committee  finds,  that,  in  the  7th  of  William  the 
Third,  an  act  was  made  for  the  regulating  of 
trials  for  treason  and  misprision  of  treason, 
containing  several  regulations  for  reformation 
of  proceedings  at  law,  both  as  to  matters  of 
form  and  substance,  as  well  as  relative  to  evi- 
dence. It  is  an  act  thought  most  essential  to 
the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  yet  in  this  high 
and  critical  matter,  so  deeply  affecting  thn 
lives,  properties,  honours,  and  even  the  inherits 
able  blood  of  the  subject,  the  legislature  was 
so  tender  of  the  high  powers  of  this  high  court, 
deemed  so  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  ihe 
great  objects  of  its  justice,  so  fearful  of  ener- 
vating any  of  its  means,  or  circumscribing  any 
of  its  ca|»acities,  even  by  rules  and  restraints 
the  moat  necessary  for  the  inferiour  courts, 
that  they  guarded  against  it  by  an  express 
proviso,  "  That  neither  this  act,  nor  any  thing 
therein  contained,  shall  any  waysextaod  io  arngf 
impeaehmeiUt  or  other  proeeadinf  tn  parliammlf 
in  CD^  idnd  whaUoeoor." 

CONDUCT  OF  THK  COMMONS 
IN  PLEADING. 

The  point  being  thus  solemnly  adjudged  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Sacbeverell,  and  the  principles 
of  (he  judgment  being  in  agreement  with  tho 
whole  course  of  paHiaosontary  proceedings, 
the  managers  for  this  House  have  ever  since 
considered  it  as  an  indispensable  duty,  to  aa- 
sert  the  same  principle  in  all  its  latittide  upon 
all  occasions  on  which  it  couU  oome  in  queo- 
tioo— ^nd  to  assert  it  with  an  energy,  seal, 
and  earnestness,  proportioned  to  the  magni- 
tude and  importance  of  the  interests  of  tbo 
ConuDons  of  €keat  Britain,  in  tho  reUgioug 
observation  of  the  rule,  Amt  Urn  lam  ^  ptrHm- 
wmU,  ami  the  Imo  ^  ptfUammH  on^,  dksMW 
^moaU  in  the  trial  ^tkair 


In  the  year  1715  (1  (3eo.  1.)  the  OomaMOi 
thought  proper  to  impeach  of  high  treason  tho 
lords,  who  had  entered  into  the  rebellion  of  that 
period.  This  was  about  six  years  afkar  tho 
decision  in  the  case  of  Sacheverell.  On  tho 
trial  of  one  of  these  lords  (the  Lord  Wimoun) 
after  verdict,  the  prisoner  moved  in  arrest  co 
judgment,  and  excepted  against  the  impeodi* 
ment  ta€  errour,  on  account  of  the  treasoo 
therein  laid  "  not  being  described  with  suffi- 
cient oertainty— the  day  on  which  the  treason 
was  committed  not  having  been  alleged."  Hia 
counsel  was  heard  to  this  point.  They  con* 
tended,  *  that  the  forfeitures  in  cases  of  trea- 
oon  are  very  great ;  and  therefore  they  humbly 
conceived,  that  the  accusation  ought  to  coin 
tain  all  the  certainty  it  is  capable  of;  that  tho 
prisoner  may  not,  by  general  aUegation§,  bo 
rendered  incapable  to  defend  himself  in  a  case 
which  may  prove  &tal  to  him.  That  they 
would  not  trouble  their  lordships  with  citing 
authorities;  for  they  believed  there  is  not  one 
gentleman  of  the  long  robe  but  will  agree  tbat 
an  indictment  for  any  capital  offence  to  bo 
erroneous,  if  the  offence  be  not  alleged  to  bo 
committed  on  a  certain  day.'  "  That  this  in^ 
peachsoent  set  forth  only  that  in  or  about  tho 
months  of  September,  October,  or  Novessbsr, 
1715,*'  '  the  offence  charged  in  the  impeach- 
ment had  been  committed.  The  counsel  ar- 
gued that  a  proceeding  by  impeachment  is  a 
proceeding  at  the  common  law,  lor  lex  parlin- 
owntaria  is  a  part  of  common  law,  and  they 
■ubouitod  whether  there  ia  not  tho  same  oot* 
lainty  required  inone  methodof  prooeodingal 
oomnson  law  as  in  another.^ 

The  matter   waa  argued  elaboraiely   ami 
learnedly,  not  only  on  the  gsoeral  priaoiploa 
of  the  proceedings  below,  but  on  the  incoovo*. 
nience  and  possible  hardships  attending  thla 
uncertainty.    They  quoted  SachevereU's  caao^ 
in  whose   impeachment  "  the  precise  daya 
were  htid  when  the  Doctor  preached  each  of 
these  two  sermoos ;  and  that  by  a  like  reaaoA 
a  certain  day  ought  to  belaid  in  the  iayfiach 
■lent  when  this  ireaaon  was  committed ;  aad 
tbat  the  authority  of  Dr.  SachevereU's  caao 
aeeaaed  so  much atroagerthaa  the  case  inqoso« 
tioo,  as  the  crime  of  treason  ia  higher  than  thai 
of  a  misdameanour." 

Here  the  BMaafors  for  tba  CooHBoaa 
brought  the  point  a  second  time  to  an  isausy  and 
that  on  the  highest  of  capital  oasao ;  an  isBUo» 
the  event  of  which  was  to  deiennins  for  over» 
whether  their  impoackmants  were  lobe  re- 
fulated  by  the  law,  as  ondarstood  and  ofaaorv- 
od  in  the  iaferiour  oourts.  Upon  the  usago 
balow  Ihoro  waa  no  doubt;  dio 
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woukl  unqoMtionaMy  h«v«  been  qaasKed  ;^ 
bill  the  managors  for  th«  Commoat  stood  forth 
«poo  this  occasion  with  a  determined  resolu- 
tion, and  no  less  than  four  of  them  aeriatim 
rejected  the  doctrine  coolenJed  for  by  Lord 
Winto«Mi*s  counsel.  They  were  ail  eminent 
nembers  of  parliament,  and  three  of  them 
great  aad  eminent  lawyers,  namely,  the  then 
Attorney-general,  Sir  William  Thompson, and 
Mr.  Cowper. 

Mr.  Walpole  said,  "  Those  learned  geo- 
Ueinen  (Lord  Wintoun's  counsel)  $eem  tofor^* 
gH  in  whtd  eourt  they  art.  They  have  taken 
■p  so  much  of  your  lordship's  time  in  quoting 
of  authorities,  and  using  arguments  to  show 
your  lordships  what  would  quash  an  indict- 
ment in  the  courta  below,  that  they  seemed  to 
forget  they  are  now  in  a  court  of  pariiamerU^ 
ond  on  an  impearJunent  of  the  Common*  ef 
•OrecU  Britain,  For,  should  the  Commons 
admit  all  that  they  have  offered,  it  will  noC 
follow  that  the  impeachment  of  the  Com- 
mons is  insufficient ;  and  I  must  observe  U> 
your  lordships,  that  neither  of  the  learned 
gentlemen  have  offered  to  produce  one  instance 
relative  to  an  impeachment ;  I  mean  to  show 
that  the  sufficiency  of  an  impeachment  was 
never  called  in  qut^ion  (or  the  generality  of 
the  charge,  or  that  any  instance  of  that  nature 
was  offered  at  before.  The  Commons  do  not 
conceive,  that,  if  this  exception  would  quash 
an  indictment,  it  would  therefore  make  the 
impeachment  insufficient.  I  hope  it  never 
will  be  allowed  here  as  a  reason,  that  ~whct 
quashes  an  indictment  in  the  courts  below, 
will  make  insufficient  an  impeachment  brought 
by  the  Conmions  of  Great  Britain." 

The  attorney-general  supported  Mr.  Wal- 
pole in  affirmance  of  this  principle.  He 
said :  **  I  would  follow  the  steps  of  the  learn- 
ed gentleman  who  spoke  before  me,  and  I 
think  he  hu  given  a  good  answer  to  these 
objections.  I  would  take  notice  that  we  are 
upon  an  impeachment,  not  upon  an  indictment. 
The  courts  below  have  set  forms  tothemselvesi 
which  have  prevailed  for  a  long  course  of 
time,  and  thereby  are  become  the  forms  by 
which  those  courts  are  to  govern  themselves ; 
but  it  never  wu  thought  that  the  forms  of  those 
courts  had  any  influence  on  the  proceedings 
of  parliament.  In  Richard  the  Second's  time, 
it  is  said  in  the  records  of  parliament,  that 
proceedings  in  parliament  are  not  to  be  go- 
rerned  by  the  forms  of  Westminster  Hall. 
We  are  in  the  case  of  an  impeachment, 
and  in  the  court  of  parliament.  Your  lord- 
ships have  already  given  judgment  against 
mx  upon  this  impeachment,  and  it  is  warrant- 


ed by  tha  praoodents  ia  parliaoMttt ;  thsra* 
fore  we  inabt  that  tlie  artidoa  mn  good  is 
aubstance." 

Mr.  Cowper.^**  They  (the  connsei)  cts- 
not  but  know  that  the  us«j(es  of  parliaaMet 
are  part  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  akhoa|h  ifaev 
diffiw  in  many  instaocea  from  the  comnas 
law,  as  practised  io  the  inferiour  coorts,  ■ 
point  of  form.  My  lords,  if  the  Coimon, 
in  preparing  articUw  of  imp^idiment,  shodd 
govern  themselves  by  precedcnu  of  indict* 
ments,  in  my  humUe  opioioa  they  wouU  6^ 
part  from  the  antient,  nay,  the  ooostaot  ussjs 
and  practice  of  parliament.  It  is  well  knowi 
that  the  form  of  an  impeachment  has  very 
little  resemblance  to  that  of  an  iodictmeat: 
and,  I  believe,  the  Commons  wUl  eodesvoa 
to  preserve  the  difTereoce,  by  adhering  t» 
their  own  precedents." 

Sir  William  Thompson. — "  We  mnst  refer 
to  the  forms  and  proceedings  in  the  cowl  of 
parliament,  and  which  must  be  owned  tobs 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  It  has  been  tan- 
tioned  already  to  your  lordships,  that  the  pre- 
cedents in  impeachments  are  not  so  nics 
and  precise  in  form  as  in  the  inferiar  courts ; 
and  we  presume  your  lordships  will  be  go- 
remed  by  the  forms  of  your  own  court  (e^ 
pecially  fimns  that  are  not  essential  to  justice) 
as  the  courts  below  are  by  theirs ;  which  coorts 
diffi»r  one  from  the  other  in  many  reelects  u 
to  their  forms  of  proceedings,  and  the  practics 
of  each  court  is  esteemed  as  the  law  of  thtt 
court." 

The  attorney-general  in  reply  matntained 
his  first  doctrine — "  There  is  no  unoertaioty 
in  it  that  eon  be  to  the  prepuUce  oftkefrumtr; 
we  insist  it  is  according  to  \he/armM  ^ parim- 
ment — he  has  pleaded  to  it,  and  your  lordships 
have  found  him  guilty." 

The  opinions  of  the  judges  were  taken  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  19th  of  March 
1715,  upon  two  questions  which  had  been  ar- 
gued in  arrest  of  judgment,  grounded  chiefly 
on  the  practice  of  the  courts  below.  To  tbs 
first  the  judges  answered  :  **  It  is  muMurf 
that  there  be  a  oerfotn  day  laid  in  such  indict- 
ments on  which  the  fact  is  alleged  to  be  cosb- 
milted  ;  and  that  alleging  in  such  indictmeals, 
that  the  fact  was  committed  at  or  about  a  cer- 
tain day,  woukl  not  be  sufiirient.**  To  the 
second  they  answered  :  '*  That  although  a 
day  certain,  when  the  fact  is  supposed  to  bs 
done,  be  alleged  in  such  indictments,  jret  it  is 
not  necessary  upon  the  trial  to  prove  the  ftct 
to  be  committed  upon  that  day ;  but  it  is  sn^ 
ficient  if  proved  to  be  done  on  asny  oiher  dag 
before  the  indictment  Ibund.'* 
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Then  it  wu  *'  t^re«d  by  the  House,  and 
ordered,  that  the  lord  high  iteward  be  directed 
to  acquaint  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  in  West- 
minster Hall,  *  That  the  lords  liave  consider- 
ed of  the  matters  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
and  are  of  opinion,  that  they  are  not  sufficient 
to  arrest  the  same,  but  that  the  impeachment 
is  sufficiently  certain  in  point  of  time  accord' 
ing  to  the  form  ^  impeachmetU»  in  parUa- 


» >i 


wtent. 

On  this  final  adjudication  (given  ader  so- 
lemn argument,  and  after  taking  the  opinion 
of  the  judges)  in  affirmance  of  the  law  of  par- 
liament against   the  uudispuled  usage  uf  the 
courts  beloMf,  your  committee  has  to  remark, 
1st,  The  preference  of  the  custom  of  parliament 
to  the  usage  below.     By  the  very  latitude  of 
the  charge,  the  |>arliamentary  accusation  gives 
the   prisoner   fair  notice  to  prepare   himself 
upon  all  points  ;   whereas  there  seems  some- 
thing insuaring  in  the  proceedings  upon  in- 
dictment, which  fixing  the  specification  of  a 
day  certain  for  the  treason  or  felony  as  abso- 
lutt^ly  necessary  in  the  charge,  gives  notice  fur 
preparation  only  on  that  day  ;  whilst  the  pro- 
secutor has  the  whole  range  of  time  antecedent 
to  tlie  indictment  to  allege,  and  give  evidence 
of  fiu:ts  against  the  prinoner.      It   has  been 
UKual,  particularly  in  later  indictments,  to  add, 
*'  at  several  other  times."     But  the  strictness 
of  naming  one  day  is  still  necessary,  and  the 
want  of  the  larger  words  would  not  quash  the 
indictment.      2dly.  A  comparison  of  the  ex- 
treme  rigour  and   exactness  required  in  the 
more  formal  part  of  the  proceedings  by  in- 
dictment with  the  extreme  laxity  used  in  the 
»ub$tatttial  part  (that  is  to  say,  the  evidence 
received  to  prove  the  fact)  fully  demonstrates 
that   the  partizans  of  those  forms  would  put 
shackles  on  the  high  court  of  parliament,  with 
which  they  are  not  willing,  or  find  it  wholly 
impracticable,  to  bind  themselves.  Sdly.  That 
the  latitude  of  departure  from  the  letter  of  the 
indictment  (whicii  holds  in  other  matters  be- 
sides this)  is  in  appearance  much  nx>re  con- 
trary to  natural  justice  than  any  thing  which 
has  been  objected  against  the  evidence  offer- 
ed by  your  managers,  under  a  pretence  that  it 
exceeded  the  limits  of  pleading.     For  in  the 
case  of  indictments  below,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, that  the  prisoner  may  be  unprovided  with 
proof  of  an  ailibi,  and  other  material  means  of 
defence,  or  may  find  some  matters  unk>oked- 
for  produced  against  him,  by  witnesses  utterly 
unknown  to  him :  Whereas  nothing  was  otfer- 
ed  to  be  given  in  evidence  under  any  of  the 
articles  of  this  impeachment,  except  such  as 
the  prisoner  must  have  had  perfect  knuwledfe 


of,  the  whole  consisting  of  matters  sent  over 
by  himself  to  the  court  of  directors,  and  au- 
thenticated under  his  own  hand.  No  substan- 
tial injustice  or  hardship  of  any  kind  could 
arise  from  our  evidence  under  our  pleading — 
whereas  in  theirs,  very  great  and  serious  iiH 
conveniences  might  well  happen. 

Your  committee  has  further  to  observe,  that 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Wintoun,  as  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  the  Commons  had,  in  their 
managers,  persons  abundantly  practised  in  the 
law,  as  used  in  the  inferiour  jurisdictions,  who 
could  easily  have  followed  the  precedents  of 
indictroenls^if  they  had  not  purposely,  and 
for  the  best  reasons,  avoided  such  precedents. 
A  great  writer  on  the  criminal  law,  JuUice 
/bster,  in  one  of  his  discourses,  fully  recog- 
nizes those  principles  for  which  your  mana- 
gers have  contended,  and  which  have  to  this 
time  been  uniformly  observed  in  parliament. 
In  a  very  elaborate  reasoning  on  the  case  of  a 
trial  in  parliament,  (the  trial  of  those  who  had 
murdered  Edward  the  Second)  he  observes 
thus ;  *'  It  is  loeU  known  that  in  parliamentary 
proceedings  of  this  kind,  it  it,  and  ever  loo*, 
sufficient  that  matters  appear  with  proper  liglit 
and  certainty  to  a  common  undentanding,  with- 
out that  minute  exacmess  which  is  required  in 
criminal  proceedings  m  Westminster  Hall.  In 
these  cases,  the  rule  has  always  been,  (o^ueii- 
ditm  et  vulgus."  And  in  a  note,  he  says,  '*  In  the 
proceeding  against  Mortimer,  in  this  parli»> 
ment,  »o  little  regard  wa»  had  to  theJarmM  u$ei 
in  legal  proceedrngSf  that  he  who  had  been  fi'e- 
quently  summoned  to  parliament  as  a  baron,  and 
had  lately  been  created  Earl  of  March,  ii 
styled  through  the  whole  record,  merely  Ro" 
ger  de  Mortimer." 

The  departure  from  the  eoomion  forms  in 
the  first  case  alluded  to  by  Foster,  vix.  the 
trial  of  Berkley,  Mautravers,  Sec.  for  treason, 
in  the  murder  of  Edward  the  Second,  might 
be  more  plausibly  attacked,  because  they 
were  tried,  though  in  parliament,  by  a  jury 
of  fiveholders;  which  circumstance  might 
have  given  occasion  to  justify  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  forms  of  indictments  bek>w. 
But  no  such  forms  were  observed,  nor  ia  the 
opinion  of  this  able  judge  ought  they  to  have 
been  observed. 

PUBLICITY  OF  THE  JUDGES' 
OPINIONS. 

It  appears  to  your  committee,  that  from  the 
90ih  year  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  until 
the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  in  all 
trials  in  parliament,  ai|  well  tipoo  impoacb- 
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■muls  of  the  Common  m  on  ndidmeiiti 
broaghl  up  by  cortiorari,  when  any  mat  tar 
of  law  halh  barn  agitatad  at  (he  bar,  or  in 
tha  couraa  of  trial  hath  been  sUtcd  by  any 
lord  in  the  court,  it  hath  bean  tha  prevalent 
custom  to  state  the  same  in  open  court. 
Your  committee  has  been  able  to  find,  since 
that  period,  no  more  than  one  precedent  (and 
that  a  precedent  rather  in  form  than  in  suIh 
■Canoe)  of  the  opinions  of  the  judges  being 
taken  privately,  except  when  the  case  on 
both  sides  has  been  cloaed,  and  the  lords 
have  retired  to  consider  of  their  verdict,  or 
of  their  judgment  thereon.  Upon  the  sound- 
est and  best  precedents,  the  lords  have  im- 
proved on  the  prindpies  of  publicity  and 
equality,  and  have  called  upon  the  parties 
•everaily  to  argue  the  matter  of  law,  previ- 
ously to  a  reference  to  the  judges ;  who,  on 
their  parts,  have  afterwards,  in  open  oourtf 
delivered  their  opinions,  often  by  the  mouth 
of  one  of  the  judges,  speaking  fur  himself  and 
the  rest,  and  ia  their  presence :  And  some- 
times all  the  judges  have  delivered  their 
opinion  tehulim,  (even  when  they  have  been 
unanimous  in  it)  together  with  their  reasons 
upon  which  their  opinion  had  been  founded. 
This,  from  the  most  early  times,  has  been 
the  course  in  all  judgments  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  Formerly  even  the  record  contain- 
ed the  reasons  of  the  decision.  *'  The  rea- 
son wherefore  (said  Lord  Coke)  the  records 
of  parliamenlB  have  been  so  highly  extolled 
is,  that  therein  is  set  down,  in  cases  of  diffi- 
culty, not  only  the  judgment  and  resolution, 
but  the  reaaona  totd  cautet  qf  tJm  some  by  so 
great  advice." 

In  the  90(h  of  Charles  the  Second,  during 
the  trial  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  on  the  sogges- 
iion  of  a  question  in  law  to  the  judges,  Lord 
Danby  demanded  of  the  lord  high  steward, 
the  Earl  of  NoUingham,  '<  Whether  it  would 
be  proper  here  (in  open  court)  to  ask  the 
«|uestion  of  your  grace,  or  to  propose  it  to  the 
judges  T*  The  lord  high  steward  answered, 
"  If  your  k>rdshtps  doubt  of  any  thing  where- 
on a  question  in  law  ariseth,  the  latter  opinion, 
and  the  betto"  for  the  prisoner  i»—that  U  nuui 
ba  Blattd  in  thepmemee  of  the  pritontTf  that  kt 
may  know  wfuthar  the  question  be  tmUfput,  It 
hath  tomdime*  been  practised  otherwise ;  and 
the  peers  have  sent  for  the  judges,  and  have  ask- 
ed their  opinion  in  private,  and  have  come  back 
and  have  given  their  verdict  according  to 
that  opinion,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  prece- 
dent of  its  being  otherwise  done.  Thero 
is  a  later  authority  in  print  that  doth  settlo 
the  poim  so  atf  I  teU  you— «iid  I  do  oooceiv* 


«Ceii^<s/dbiBal;«iid  H  boing  mfer  fir  As 
prisoner,  my  humble  opiakm  to  your  kmlih^ 
is— that  he  ought  to  be  preoent  at  At  Mating 
^the  queHim.  Call  the  primmer."  The 
prisoner,  who  had  vritbdrawn,  again  appear- 
ing, he  said, 

**  My  Lord  CorawmlKs,  and  my  lords  dit 
peers,  since  Ihejf  have  withdrawn,  have  ooa- 
oeived  a  doubt  in  some  matter  offatt  ki  yov 
case;  and  they  have  that  tender  regard  of  a 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  tibaf  tihsy  uaff  mat  wt^e 
coar  tobeyuii^  inkia  eAamee,  lest  it  shoold 
chance  to  prejodice  him  by  being  WTPRg  slated" 
Accordingly  the  question  was  both  pm,  and 
the  judges'  answer  gtren,  publicly  and  k  his 
presence. 

Very  soon  after  the  trial  of  Lord  Comwallii, 
the  impeachment  against  Lord  Skaffiird  was 
brought  to  a  hearing,  that  is,  ia  the  Std  of 
Charios  the  Second.  In  that  case  the  kird  at 
the  bar  having  staled  a  point  of  law,  **  touch- 
ing the  neceasity  of  two  witnesses  to  an  overt 
act  in  case  of  treason ;"  the  lord  high  stewaid 
told  Lord  Stafford,  that  "  all  the  judges  that 
assist  them,  andarehere  inyour  ioniek^^apr^ 
atnee  and  karingy  sboukl  deliver  their  opinioos, 
whether  it  be  doubtful  and  disputable,  or 
not.*'  Accordingly  the  judges  delivered  their 
opinion,  and  each  argued  it  (thoagh  they  were 
all  agreed)  eeriatimwnd  m  vpeneotgrt.  Anorfier 
abstract  point  of  law  was  also  proposed  (rooi 
the  bar  on  the  same  trial,  concerning  the  legal 
sentence  in  high  treason ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  the  judges  on  reference  delivered  thev 
opinion  in  open  eourf ,-  and  no  objection  wis 
taiken  to  it,  as  any  thing  new  or  irregular. 

In  the  1st  of  James  the  Secuod,  came  oo  a 
remarkable  trial  of  a  peer;  the  trial  of  Lord 
Delamore.  On  that  occasion  a  questioo  of 
law  was  stated.  There  also,  in  cooformity  to 
the  precedents  and  principles  given  on  the  trial 
of  Lord  Coniwallis,  and  the  precedent  w  ths 
impeachment  of  Lord  Stafford,  the  then  kxd 
high  steward  took  care  that  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  shouki  be  given  in  open  court. 

Precedents  grounded  on  principles  so  &- 
Tourable  to  the  fairness  and  equity  of  judicial 
proceedings  given  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  the 
Second  and  James  the  Second,  were  not  likely 
to  be  abandoned  after  the  revolution.  Tha 
first  trial  of  a  peer,  which  we  find  after  the  re- 
volution, was  that  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

In  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  1 1  WilL 
III.  a  qtiestioQ  in  law  upon  evid«ice  was  put 
to  the  judges ;  the  statement  of  the  question 
was  made  in  open  court  by  the  lord  high 
steward.  Lord  Somers:  "  If  there  be  six  ia 
company,  and  oos  of  them  is  kilsd,  ths  other 
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fire  are  tfterwarda  iodictod,  and  three  are 
tried  and  ibuiid  guilty  oT  manelaughter,  and 
upon  their  prayer*  have  their  clergy  allowed, 
aiDd  the  burning  in  the  hand  is  respited,  but 
not  pardoned,  whether  any  of  the  three  can  be 
a  witneM  on  the  trial  of  the  other  two."  Lord 
Halifax—"  I  suppose  your  lordships  will  have 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  upon  this  point ;  and 
thai  muBl  b«  iH  the  prt$ence  of  the  pritontr^ 
Lord  high  steward,  [Lord  Somen,)  ^*It  muti 
etrtainUf  be  in  the  pretence  of  the  primmer^  i[yoa 
ask  the  judges'  opinions." 

In  the  same  year,  Lord  Mohun  was  brotighC 
to  trial  upon  an  indictment  (or  murder,  in 
this  single  trial  a  greater  number  of  questions 
was  put  the  judges  in  matter  of  law,  tlian  pro- 
bably was  ever  referred  to  the  jndges  in  all 
the  collective  body  of  trials,  before  or  since 
diat  period.  That  trial,  therefore,  furnishes 
the  largest  body  of  authentic  precedents  in  thia 
point,  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  parliament. 
The  number  of  questions  put  to  the  judges  ia 
this  trial  was  twenty-three.  They  all  origi- 
nated from  the  peers  them&clves;  yet  the  court 
called  upon  the  party's  counsel,  as  often  as 
questions  were  proposed  to  be  referred  to  the 
judges,  as  well  as  on  ihe  counsel  for  the  crown, 
to  argue  every  one  of  them  6e^e  they  went  to 
those  learned  persons.  Many  of  the  questions 
accordingly  were  argued  at  the  bar  at  great 
length.  The  opinions  were  given  and  argued 
m  open  court.  Peers  frequently  insisted  that 
the  judges  should  give  their  opinions  seriatim, 
which  they  did  always  publicly  in  the  court, 
with  great  gravity  and  dignity,  and  greatly  to 
the  illustration  of  the  law,  as  they  held  and 
acted  upon  it  in  their  own  court. 

In  Sacheverell's  case  (just  cited  for  another 
purpose)  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  demanded 
whether  he  might  not  propose  a  question  of 
law  to  the  judges  in  open  court.  It  wms  agreed 
to ;  and  the  judges  gave  their  answer  in  open 
court,  though  this  was  after  verdict  given: 
And  in  consequence  of  the  advantage  afforded 
to  the  prisoner  in  hearing  Ihe  opinion  of  the 
judges,  he  wms  thereupon  enabled  to  move  in 
arrest  of  judgment. 

The  next  precedent  which  your  committee 
finds  of  a  question  put  by  the  lords,  sitting  as  a 
court  of  judicature,  to  the  judges  pending  the 
trial,  was  in  the  20ih  of  George  the  Second ; 
when  Lord  Balmerino,  who  was  tried  on  an 
indictment  for  high  treason,  having  raised  a 
doubt,  whether  the  evidence  proved  hira  to  ba 
at  the  place  assigned  for  the  overt  act  of  trea- 
son on  the  day  laid  in  the  indictment.  The 
point  was  argued  at  the  bar  by  the  counsel  for 
the  crown  in  the  prisoaer'a  praiaooe,  and  for 
Vol.  III.- 


his  ■atiafaetion.  The  priaoner,  on  hearing  the 
argument,  waived  his  objection,  but  the  then 
lord  president  moving  their  lordships  to  adjourn 
to  the  chamber  of  parliament,  the  lords  ad- 
journed accordingly  ;  and  after  some  time,  re- 
turning into  Westminster  Hall — the  lord  high 
steward  {Lard  Hardmche)  said, "  Your  loitt- 
ships  were  pleased,  in  the  chamber  of  parlia- 
ment, to  come  to  a  resolution,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  learned  and  reverend  judges  should  be 
taken  on  the  following  question,  namely,  Whe- 
ther it  is  necessary  that  an  overt  act  of  high 
treason  should  be  proved  to  have  been  cmnmit- 
ted  on  the  particular  day  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment ?  Is  it  your  lordships'  pleasure,  that 
the  judges  do  now  give  their  opinion  on  that 
question  ? 

"  Lords. — Aye,  aye. 

"  Lord  high  steward.— My  lord  chief  jus- 
tice? 

"  Lord  chief  justice, 

"  The  question  proposed  by  your  lordships 
is.  Whether  it  be  necessary  that  an  overt  act  (^ 
high  treason  should  be  proved  to  be  committed 
on  the  particular  day  laid  in  the  indictment  t 
We  are  all  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  prove  the  overt  act  to  be  committed  on  the 
particular  day  laid  in  the  indictment — but  as 
evid^^nce  may  be  given  of  an  overt  act  before 
the  day,  so  it  may  be  after  the  day  specified  ia 
the  indictment-Hfor  the  day  laid  is  circum* 
stance  and  form  only,  and  not  material  ia 
point  of  proof;  this  is  the  known  constanl 
course  of  proceeding  in  trials.*' 

Here  the  case  was  made  for  the  judges,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  one  of  the  peers,  after  th« 
prisoner  had  waived  his  objection.  Yet  it 
was  thought  proper,  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
of  right,  Uiat  the  judges  should  state  the  quee> 
tion  put  to  them  in  the  open  court,  and  in  pre-, 
sence  of  the  prisoner — and  that  in  the  same 
open  manner,  and  in  the  same  presence,  theif 
answer  shoukl  be  delivered. 

Your  committee  concludes  their  preoedents». 
begun  under  L/ord   Nottingham  and   ended- 
under  Ijard  Hardwtehe.    They  are  of  opinion, 
that  a  body  of  precedents  so  uniibrm,  so  so* 
eordant  with  principle,  made  in  such  times,  and 
under  the  aathority  of  a  succession  of  sucb 
great  men,  ought  not  to  have  been  deperted 
fi'oro.    The  single  precedent  U>  the  contrar/i 
to  which  your  commtiiee  has  alluded  aborei 
vras  on  the  trial  of  the  Dulcfaess  of  Kingstoo, 
in  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty.    But  ia 
that  instance,  the  reasons  of  the  jud^  were,  bj 
order  of  the  House,  delivered  in  writing,  aaid 
entered  at  length  oa  the  joumals;  so  that  th*  • 
legal  principle  of  the  dedsioa  is  eqiidly  to  ba 
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feowl,  which  k  not  Um  c«M  in  aoj  OM 
«f  Um  pre— ot  unpeachroent. 

The  Earl  of  Natlingham,  in  Lord  Coro- 
waUia's  caM,  cooceired,  though  it  was  proper 
and  afr«eaUe  to  justice,  that  this  mode  of  put- 
ting questions  to  th«  judges,  and  receiving 
their  answer  in  public,  was  not  supported  by 
former  precedents:  But,  he  thought,  a  book 
of  authority  had  declared  in  favour  of  this 
enurse.  Your  committee  is  very  sensible,  that 
•niecedent  to  the  great  period  to  which  they 
refer,  there  are  instances  of  questions  having 
been  put  to  the  judges  privately.  But  we  find 
the  prindpU  of  publicity  (whatever  variations 
from  it  there  might  be  in  practice)  to  have  been 
■o  d^u^y  established  at  a  more  early  period, 
that  all  the  judges  of  England  resolved,  in 
Lord  Moriey's  trial,  in  the  year  1666,  (about 
twelve  years  before  the  observation  of  Lord 
Nottingham,)  on  a  twppontian^  that  the  trial 
tkoudd  be  aetuaU^  eonduded,  and  thm  lonU 
rttind  to  the  chamber  qf  parliament  tootmeuUon 
Aeir  ucrdieC,  that  even  in  that  case  (much 
■tronger  than  the  observation  of  your  commit- 
tee requires  for  its  support)  if  their  opinions 
should  then  be  demanded  by  the  peers,  for  the 
infbrmatioa  of  their  private  conscience,  yet 
they  determined  that  they  should  be  given  in 
public  This  resolution  is  in  itself  so  solemn, 
and  is  so  bottomed  on  constitutional  prin- 
ciple, and  legal  policy,  that  your  committee 
have  thought  fit  to  insert  it  verbatim,  in  their 
report,  as  they  relied  upon  it  at  the  hu  of  the 
eourt,  when  they  contended  for  the  same 
publicity. 

**  It  was  rseolved.  That  in  case  the  peers 
who  are  triers,  q/lcr  <Ae  evidence  given^  and  the 
frimmer  wUhdraum^  and  they  gone  to  ooneuU  qf 
<^  verdidi  should  desire  to  speak  with  any  of 
the  judges,  to  have  their  opinion  upon  any  point 
of  hiw,  that  if  the  lord  steward  spoke  to  us  to 
go,  we  should  go  to  them.  But  when  the  kmls 
■sked  us  any  question,  we  should  not  deliver 
mny  private  opinion ;  but  let  them  know,  toe 
were  not  to  ddiver  anjf  private  opinion  vithout 
an\ferenee  with  the  rest  of  the  judgee^  and  that 
is  be  done  openfy  in  court  ,*  and  this  (notwith' 
alanding  the  precedent  in  the  ease  <iftiu  Earl  of 
Cattlehaven)  teas  thought  prudent,  in  regard  of 
mir$dve$t  at  well  a»  far  the  avoiding  eu*pieion 
which  might  grow  by  private  opinione — ALX, 
reeokuione  <f  judgee  being  ALWAYS  done 
inpubHc,** 

The  judges  in  this  resolulioo  overruled  the 
authority  of  the  precedent,  which  militated 
against  the  whole  spirit  of  their  place  and  pro- 
fession. Their  declaration  was  without  re- 
Mrve  or  eioeption,  that  *<  all  rasoUitions  of  the 


jodgea  •!•  fllmiyt  doB«  in  pnbfic" 

diou  (as  shooU  be  retncmbered,  lo 
ing  honour)  did  DOt  think  k  derogalsiy 
fipoin  their  dignity,  nor  ironi  their  duty  lo  lbs 
House  of  Lofds,  to  take  aucfa  nseasures  c«^ 
eeming  the  publicity  of  th«ir  rveolutioas,  ss 
should  secure  them  fraoa  suspicion.  Tlief 
knew  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  privscy 
in  a  judicature,  where  any  publicity  is  is  on, 
tends  to  beget  suspicion  and  jeakMwy.  Tour 
committee  is  of  opinioii,  that  lbs  hnaoursbis 
policy  of  avoiding  suspicaoo,  by  avoidisf 
privacy,  is  not  lessened  by  any  thisg  wkick 
exists  in  the  present  tims,  nnid  in  the  p«- 
seut  trial. 

Your  committee  has  ker«  to  remark,  tbtt 
this  learned  judge  secvned  lo  think  the  csss 
of  Lord  Audley  [Casthshaven]  to  be  smts 
against  him,  than  in  truth  it  was.  The  pr^ 
cedems  were  as  follow:  The  opinions  ef  tks 
judges  were  taken  three  tiotes.  The  first  tias 
by  the  attorney-general  at  Serjeant's  Inn,  is- 
tecedent  to  the  trial— the  last  time,  aAo*  lbs 
peers  had  retired  to  consult  oo  their  verdict,— 
the  middle  time,  tpos  during  the  triai  itaelf; 
and  here  die  o})inion  was  taken  in  open  court, 
agreeably  tu  what  your  committee  contends  to 
have  been  the  usage  ever  since  this  resolutiaB 
of  the  judges.  What  was  done  before  sero^ 
ed  to  have  passed  sub  sileniioa  and  possibly 
through  mere  inadvertence. 

Your  committee  observes,  that  the  prsos> 
dents  by  them  relied  on,  were  furnished  6%m 
times  in  which  the  judicial  proceedings  in  par- 
liament, and  in  all  our  courts,  had  obtained  a 
very  regular  form.  They  w«ire  furnished  at  a 
period  in  which  Justice  Blackstone  rentarks 
that  more  laws  were  passed,  of  importsocs  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  than 
in  any  other.  These  precedents  lean  all  one 
way,  and  carry  no  marks  of  aoeomniodation  to 
the  variable  spirit  of  the  times,  and  of  polilicsl 
occasions.  They  are  the  same  before  sjmI  after 
the  revolution.  They  are  the  same  through 
five  reigns.  The  great  men  who  presided  in 
the  tribunals  which  furnished  these  examples, 
were  in  opposite  political  interests,  but  all 
distinguished  for  their  ability,  integrity,  and 
learning. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  was  the  first 
on  the  bench  to  promulgate  this  publicity  as  a 
rule,  has  not  left  us  to  seek  the  principle  in 
the  case  :  That  yrery  learned  man  coonidsts 
the  publicity  of  the  questions  and  answers  as 
a  matter  of  justice,  and  ofjuatieefauamtMt  m 
theprimmm-.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings,  tho 
prisoner's  counsel  did  not  join  your  **imrwi^f*ir 
in  their  sndsavoun  to  obtain  ths  publicity  wa 
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demanded.  Their  reMoiw  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. BiU  jour  nianegera,  acting  for  this 
House,  were  not  the  less  bound  to  see  that 
the  due  parliamentary  course  should  be  pur- 
sued, even  when  it  is  most  favourable  to  those 
whom  they  impeach,  if  it  should  answer  the 
purposes  of  one  prisoner  to  waive  the  rights 
which  belong  to  all  prisoners,  it  was  the  duty 
of  your  managers  to  protect  those  general 
rights  against  that  particular  prisoner.  It  was 
still  more  their  duty  to  endeavour,  that  their 
9um  questions  should  not  be  erroneously  stat- 
ed, or  cases  put  which  varied  from  those  which 
they  argued,  or  opinions  given  in  a  manner  not 
supported  by  the  spirit  of  our  laws  and  institu- 
tions, or  by  analogy  with  the  practice  of  all 
our  courts. 

Your  committee,  much  in  the  dark  about  a 
matter,  in  which  it  was  so  necessary  that  they 
should  receive  every  light,  have  heard,  that  in 
debating  this  matter  abroad,  it  has  been  ob- 
jected, that  many  of  the  precedents  on  which 
we  most  relied  were  furnished  in  the  courts  of 
the  lord  high  steward,  and  not  in  trials  where 
the  peers  were  judges ;  and  that  the  lord  high 
steward  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  retire 
with  the  juror  peers,  the  judges*  opinions,  fi-om 
necessity,  not  from  equity  to  the  parties,  wer« 
given  bdTore  that  magistrate. 

Your  committee  thinki  it  scarcely  possible, 
thar  the  lords  could  be  influenced  by  such  a 
feeble  argumenL  For,  admitting  the  fact  to 
have  been  as  supposed,  there  is  no  sort  of  rea- 
son why  so  uniform  a  course  of  precedents,  in 
a  legal  court,  composed  of  a  peer  for  judge, 
and  peers  (or  triers— a  course  so  favourable  to 
all  parties  and  to  equal  justice^a  course  in 
concurrence  with  the  pro^dure  of  all  our  other 
courts,  should  not  have  the  greatest  authority 
over  their  practice  in  every  trial  before  the 
wkoU  hod^  of  the  peerage. 

The  Eari  of  Nottingham,  who  acted  at 
high  steward  in  one  of  these  commissions,  cer- 
tainly knew  what  he  was  saying.  He  gave 
no  such  reason.  His  argument  for  the  pub- 
licity of  the  judges'  opinions,  did  not  turn  at 
all  on  the  nature  of  his  court,  or  of  his  oflica 
in  that  court.  It  rested  on  the  equity  of  the 
principle,  and  on  the  fair  dealing  due  to  tha 
prisoner. 

Lord  Somers  was  in  no  such  court ;  yet  his 
declaration  is  full  as  strong.  He  does  not  in- 
deed argue  the  point,  as  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham did  when  he  considered  it  is  a  new  case. 
Lord  Somers  considers  it  as  a  point  quite  set- 
tled—and no  longer  standing  in  need  of  being 
supported  by  reason  or  precedent. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  that  the  precedents  ^atad 


in  this  report  are  wholly  drawn  from  proceed- 
ings in  that  kind  of  courL  Only  two  are  cited, 
which  are  furnished  from  a  court  constituted 
in  the  manner  supposed.  The  rest  were  in 
trials  by  all  the  peers,  and  not  by  a  jury  of 
peers  with  an  high  steward. 

AAer  long  discussions  with  the  peers  on  thia 
subject,  **  The  lords  committees  in  a  confer- 
ence told  them  [the  committee  of  thia  House, 
appointed  to  a  conference  on  the  matter]  that 
the  high  steward  is  but  speaker  pro  tempore, 
and  giveth  his  vote  as  well  as  the  other  lords : 
This  changeth  not  the  nature  of  tlie  court 
And  the  lords  declared,  that  they  have  power 
enough  to  proceed  to  trial,  though  the  king 
should  not  name  an  high  steward."  On  the 
same  day,  "  It  is  declared  and  ordered,  by  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  parliament  aa- 
sembled,  that  the  oflke  of  high  steward  oo 
trials  of  peers  upon  impeachments  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  House  of  Peers— but  that  lords 
may  proceed  in  such  trials,  if  an  high  steward 
is  not  appointed,  according  to  their  hiunbia 
desire." 

To  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  and  to 
remove  all  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mons, the  commission  of  the  Xord  high  steward 
was  then  altered.  These  rights,  contended  for 
by  the  Commons  in  their  impeachments,  and 
admitted  by  the  peers,  were  asserted  in  ths 
proceedings  preparatory  to  the  trial  oTLoid 
Staflford,  in  which  that  long  chain  of  uniform 
precedents,  with  regard  to  the  publicity  of  ths 
judges'  opinioss  in  trials,  begins. 

For  these  last  citations,  and  some  of  the  rs- 
ntarks,  your  committee  are  indebted  to  ths 
learned  and  upright  Justice  Foster.  They 
have  compared  them  with  the  journals,  and  find 
them  correct.  The  same  ezcellenl  author  pro- 
ceeds to  denoonstrate  that  whatever  be  says  of 
trials  by  impeachment  is  equally  applicable  to 
trials  beibre  the  high  stewsrd  on  indictsseot ; 
and  consequently  that  there  is  no  ground  for  a 
distinction,  with  regasd  to  the  public  declara- 
tion of  ihe  judges*  opinions,  founded  on  ths 
inapplicability  of  either  of  these  cases  to  ths 
other.  The  argument  on  this  whole  matter  is 
so  satisfactory,  that  your  conuniiiss  has  an- 
nexed it  at  large  to  the  report.*  As  tbers 
is  no  difllerence  in  fact  between  these  trials 
(especially  since  the  act  which  provides  that 
all  the  peers  shall  be  suaunooed  to  the  trial 
of  a  peer)  so  there  is  no  diflfereoco  in  ths 
reason  and  principle  of  the  publicity,  let  ths 
matter  of  the  steward's  jurisdiction  bs  as  it 
may. 

*  8es  ths  Appsndlz,  Ho.  L 
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PUBLICITY  GENERAL. 

Toor  commiUM  do  not  find  any  pocitire 
kw  which  binds  the  judges  of  the  courU  in 
Westminster  Hall  poblidj  to  give  a  reasoned 
o|>inioa  from  the  bench,  in  support  of  their 
jiidgaient  upon  matters  that  are  stated  before 
them.  But  the  course  hath  prevailed  from  the 
oldest  times.  It  hath  been  so  genera)  and  so 
uniform,  that  it  must  be  considered  as  the  law 
of  the  land.  It  has  prevailed,  so  far  as  we  can 
discover,  not  only  in  all  the  courts  which  now 
exist,  whether  of  law  or  equity,  but  in  those 
which  have  been  suppressed  or  disused,  such 
as  the  court  of  wards  and  the  star  chamber. 
An  author,  quoted  by  Rmhworth,  speaking  of 
the  constitution  of  that  chamber,  says,  "  And 
■o  it  was  resolved,  6^  ^  judgtt,  on  rrfmrenet 
wtadt  Is  them ;  tmd  thtir  opinion^  qfier  ddtbtmit 
hMaing,«mdview<ifformerprteedentajUMupub' 
iulted  ta  open  oovrt."  It  appears  elsewhere  in 
the  same  compiler,  that  all  their  proceedings 
were  public,  even  in  deliberating  previous  to 
judgment. 

The  judges  in  their  reasonings  have  always 
been  used  to  observe  on  the  arguments  employ- 
ed by  the  counsel  on  either  side ;  and  on  the 
anthorities  cited  by  them,  assigning  the  grounds 
for  rejecting  the  authorities  which  they  reject, 
or  for  adopting  those  to  which  they  adhere,  or 
for  a  different  construction  of  law,  according 
to  the  occasion.  Thu  publicity,  not  only  of 
decision  but  of  deliberation,  is  not  confined  to 
their  several  courts,  whether  of  law  or  equity, 
whether  above,  or  at  nisi  prius,  but  it  prevails 
where  they  are  assemUed  in  the  exchequer 
chamber,  or  at  Serjeant's  Inn,  or  wherever 
Blatters  oome  before  the  judges  collectively  for 
eonsultation  and  revision.  It  seems  to  your 
eommittee  to  be  moulded  in  the  essential  frame 
and  constitution  of  British  judicature.  Your 
oommittee  conceives,  that  the  English  juris- 
prudence has  not  any  other  sure  foundation, 
nor  consequently  the  lives  and  properties  of  the 
•ubject  any  sure  hold,  but  in  the  maxims,  rules, 
and  princifdes,  and  juridical  traditionary  line 
of  decisions  contained  in  the  notes  taken,  and 
from  time  to  time  published,  (mostly  under  the 
■auction  of  the  judges,)  called  reports. 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  law  it  appears  to 
your  eommittee,  that  a  course  still  belter  had 
been  pursued,  but  grounded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples ;  and  that  no  other  cause  than  the  mul- 
tiplieity  of  business  prevented  its  continuance. 
"  Of  antient  time  (says  Lord  Coke^  in  casec 
of  difficulties,  either  criminal  or  civil,  the  reo- 
aoM  end  couhb  of  the  judgment  wore  set  down 


ID  the 

of  Ed.  I.  and  Ed.  II.  and  thea  there  was  no  aesd 
of  reports ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Ed.  111.  (wins 
the  law  was  in  if*  height,)  ttie  raiisee  and  rea- 
sons of  judgments,  in  reapect  of  the  malmads 
of  them,  are  not  set  down  in  the  record,  but  thes 
the ^resl caamiMi  and itprntetm  ff  coars  (ccftaia 
grave  and  sad  men)  ptibliahed  the  cases,  md 
th€  rtammt  amd  eamam  ^ the  jmdgtmsiU m n»' 
faeionf,  whidi,  frofn  the  begianinf  of  the  reifs 
of  Ed.  III.  and  since,  we  have  in  print.  Bat 
these  also,  though  of  great  credit  and  excelkat 
use  in  their  kind,  yHfer  wdirmemth  the  atoh^ 
rify  <^  the  parbameni  rotfs,  rtyeetimg  the  sdi, 
judgment*  J  and  rrmluiieme  of  that  higkeet  amt!' 

Reports,  though  of  a  kind  leas    aotheaue 
than  the  year  booke  to  which  Coke  alludes,  kavs 
continued  without  interrupcioo  to  the  time  in 
which  we  live.    It  is  well  known,  that  the  els> 
mentary  treatises  of  law,  and  the  dofraatkal 
treatises  of  English   jurisprudence,  whethsr 
they  appear   under  the  nanaea  of  inatitntss, 
digests,  or  commentariea,  do  not  rest  oa  ths 
authority  of  the  supreme  power,  like  the  books 
called  the  institute,  digest,  oode^  and  authcoiie 
collations  in  the  Roman  law.     With  us,  do^ 
trinal  books  of  that  description  have  little  or  ao 
authority,  other  than  as  they  are  supported  by 
the  adjudged  cases  and  reasons  f  ivea  at  oas 
time  or  other  from  the  bench ;  and  to  these  th^ 
constantly  refer.    This  appears  in Coke*s  Insti- 
tutes, in  Comyns's  Digest,  and  in  all  books  of 
that  nature.    To  give  judgment  privately  is  Is 
put  an  end  to  reports ;  and  to  pot  an  end  to  re- 
ports, is  to  put  an  end  to  the  law  of  Engbad. 
1 1  was  fortunate  for  the  constitution  of  this  kiog- 
dom,  that  in  the  judicial  proceedings  in  the  cafe 
of  ship  money,  the  judges  did  not  then  veaiure 
to  depart  from  the  antient  course.     They  gave 
and  they  argued  their  judgment  in  open  court* 
Their  reasons  were   puMidy  given,  and  the 
reasons  assigned  for  their  judgment  took  away 
all  its  authority.    The  great  historian  Lord 
Clarendon,  at  that  period  a  young  lawyer,  has 
told  us,  that  the  judges  gave  aa  law  horn  the 
bench  what  every  man  in  the  hall  knew  not  lo 
be  law. 

This  publicity,  and  this  mode  of  attending 
the  decision  with  its  grounds,  is  observed  not 
only  in  the  tribunals  where  the  judges  preside 
h)  a  judicial  capacity  individoaDy  or  ooUactave- 
ly,  but  where  they  are  consultsd  by  the  peers, 
on  the  law  in  all  terilt  of  mreev  bro«|^t  from 
below.    In  the  opinioo  they  give  of  tho  aa^ 

*  This  is  confined  to  the  judicial  opfaiions  in 
Hambden's  case.  It  does  not  take  in  all  the 
extra  judicial  opintoaa 
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ter  assigned  as  errour,  one  at  least  of  Um 
judge*  argues  the  questions  at  large.  He 
argues  them  publicly,  though  in  the  chamber 
of  parliament ;  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
every  professour,  practitioner,  or  student  of 
the  law,  as  well  as  the  parties  to  the  suit,  may 
learn  the  opinions  of  all  the  judges  of  all  the 
courts  upon  those  points,  in  which  the  judges 
in  one  court  might  be  mistaken. 

Your  committee  is  of  opinion,  that  nothing 
better  could  be  devised  by  human  wisdom 
than  argued  judgments  publicly  delivered,  fur 
preserving  unbroken  the  great  traditionary 
body  of  the  law,  and  for  marking,  whilst  (hat 
great  body  remained  unaltered,  every  varia- 
tion in  the  application  and  the  construction  of 
particular  parts ;  for  pointing  out  the  ground  of 
each  variation ;  and  for  enabling  the  learned 
of  the  bar  and  all  intelligent  laymen  to  dis- 
tinguish those  changes  made  for  the  advance- 
ment of  a  more  solid,  equitable,  and  substan- 
tial justice,  according  to  the  variable  nature 
of  human  affairs,  a  progressive  experience, 
and  the  improvement  of  moral  philosophy, 
from  those  hazardous  changes  in  any  of  the 
antient  opinions  and  decisions,  which  may 
arine  from  ignorance,  from  levity,  from  false 
refinement,  from  a  spirit  of  innovation,  or  from 
other  motives,  of  a  nature  not  more  justifiable. 

Your  committee,  finding  thin  course  of  pro- 
ceetlin*  to  be  concordant  with  the  character 
and  i|>iril  of  our  judicial  proceeding,  continued 
from  time  immemorial,  supported  by  arguments 
of  sound  Uieory,  aitd  confirmed  by  efl*ectt 
highly  beneficial,  could  not  see  without  uneasi- 
ness, in  this  great  trial  for  Indian  ofi*eDces,  a 
marked  innovation.  Against  their  reiterated 
requests,  remonstrances,  and  protestations,  the 
opinions  of  the  judges  were  always  taken  se- 
cretly. Not  only  the  constitutional  publicity 
for  whidi  we  contend  was  refused  to  the 
request  and  entreaty  of  yrjur  committee  ;  but 
when  a  noble  peer,  on  the  24ihof  June  1789, 
did  in  open  court  declare,  that  he  would  then 
propose  some  questions  to  the  judges  in  that 
place,  and  hoped  to  receive  their  answer  open- 
ly, according  to  the  approved  good  customs 
of  that  and  of  other  courts — the  lords  instant- 
ly put  a  stop  to  (he  further  proceeding  by  an 
immediate  adjournment  to  the  chamber  of  par- 
liament. Upon  this  adjournment  we  find,  by 
the  lords'  journals,  that  the  House,  on  being 
resumed,  ordered,  that  '*  it  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  conuniltee  of  the  whole  House, 
on  Monday  next,  to  take  into  consideration 
what  is  the  proper  manner  of  putting  questions 
by  the  lords  to  the  judges,  and  of  their  an- 
swering the  same  in  judicial  proceedings.** 


The  House  did  thereon  resolve  itaelf  into  a 
committee,  from  which  the  Eari  of  Galloway, 
on  the  29lh  of  the  same  month,  reported  as 
follows:  **  That  the  House  has,  in  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  proceeded  in  a 
regular  course  in  the  manner  of  propounding 
their  questions  to  the  judges  in  the  chamber 
of  parliament,  and  in  receiving  their  answers 
to  them  in  the  same  place."  The  resolution 
was  agreed  to  by  the  lords  ;  but  the  protest  (as 
below)*  was  entered  thereupon,  and  support* 
ed  by  strong  arguments. 

Your  committee  remark,  that  this  resolu- 
tion states  only,  that  the  House  had  proceeded 
in  this  secret  manner  of  propounding  questions 
to  the  judges,  and  of  receiving  their  answen 
during  the  trial,  and  on  matters  of  debate  be- 
tween the  parties,  "  in  a  regular  course."  It 
does  not  assert  that  another  course  would  not 
have  been  as  regular.    It  doet  not  state  either 


*  DU»mttmi. 

1st.    Because,  by  consulUng  the  judges  out 
of  court  in  the  absence  of  the  parties,  and  with 
shut  doors,  we  have  deviated  from  the  most  ap* 
proved,  and  almost  uninterrupted,  practice  of 
above  a  century  and  a  half,  and  established  a 
precedent  not  only  destructive  of  the  justice  due 
to  the  part ien  at  our  bar,  but  materially  injurious 
to  the  rights  of  the  community  at  large,  who  In 
case!*  of  impearhmenta  are  more  peculiarly  in* 
terested  that  all  proceediiii^  of  this  high  court 
of  parliament  should  be  open  and  exposed,  like 
all  other  courttt  of  justice,  to  public  observation 
and  comment,  in  order  that  no  covert  and  pri* 
vate  practices  should  defeat  the  great  ends  of 
public  justice. 

3d ly.  Because,  from  private  opink>ns  of  the 
judges,  upon  private  statements,  which  the  par* 
ties  have  neither  heard  nor  seen,  grounds  of  a 
decision  will  be  obtained,  which  must  inevitably 
affect  the  cause  at  issue  at  our  bar ;  this  mode 
of  proceeding  seems  to  t>«  s  violation  of  the  first 

f>rinciple  of  justice,  inasmuch  as  we  thereby 
brce  and  confine  the  opinions  or  the  judges  to 
our  private  stntemeni  *,  and  through  the  medium 
of  our  stibsequent  decision  we  transfer  the  ef> 
feet  of  those  opinions  to  the  parties,  who  have 
been  deprived  of  the  right  and  advantage  of 
beinir  heant  by  such  private,  though  unlntend* 
eil,  transmutations  of  the  point  at  (ssue. 

8dlv.  Becaur<e  the  prisoners  who  may  here- 
after have  the  misfortune  to  sund  st  our  bar  wlU 
t>e  deprived  of  that  consolation  whkh  the  lord 
high  steward  Nottingham  conveyed  to  the  prt- 
sober,  I^rd  Comwallis,  vix.  "  That  the  lords 
have  that  tender  regard  of  a  prisoner  sttbe  bar, 
that  they  will  not  suffer  a  case  lo  be  put  In  his 
absence,  lest  it  should  prejudice  him  by  beiof 
wrong  stAied.*' 

4thry.  BecMu«e  unusual  mystery  snd  secrecy 
In  our  iu(<icial  proceedinis  must  tend  either  lo 
discredit  the  acquittal  of  tlie  prisoner,  or  rsndar 
the  justice  of  his  &>ndemnai[on  doubtful. 

PORCHESTER. 

SUFFOLK  AND  BERKSHIRE. 

LOUOHBOROUOH. 
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jadietal  coarmieoee,  principle,  or  body  of  pro- 
cedenta  for  that  refn/or  camne.  No  such  bodjr 
of  precedents  appo^r  on  the  joarnal  that  we 
eould  discover.  Seven-and-twenty,  at  least, 
in  a  refular  serire,  are  directly  contrary  to 
this  regular  coutM.  Since  the  era  of  the 
t9th  of  June  1789,  no  one  question  has  been 
admitted  to  go  publicly  to  the  judges. 

This  determined  and  systematic  privacy 
was  the  more  alarming  to  your  committee,  be- 
cause the  questions  did  not  (except  in  that 
case)  originate  from  the  lords  for  the  direction 
of  their  own  conscience.  These  questions, 
in  some  material  instances,  were  not  made  or 
allowed  by  the  parties  at  the  bar,  nor  settled 
in  open  court,  but  differed  materially  from 
whst  your  managers  contended  was  the  true 
state  of  the  question,  as  put  and  argued  by 
them.  They  were  such  as  the  lords  thought 
profier  to  state  for  them.  Strong  remonstrances 
produced  some  alteration  in  this  particular ;  but 
even  after  these  remfNistrances,  several  ques- 
tions were  made,  on  statements  which  thema- 
•as(Tf  never  made  nor  admitted. 

Vour  committee  does  not  know  of  any  pre- 
cedent before  this,  in  wliich  the  peers,  on  a 
firepoeal  of  the  Commons,  or  of  a  less  weighty 
person  before  their  court,  to  have  the  cases 
publicly  referred  to  the  judges,  and  their  argu- 
ments and  rMolutions  delivered  in  their  pre- 
tence, absolutely  refused.  The  very  few  prece- 
dents of  such  private  reference  on  trials,  have 
been  made,  as  we  have  observed  already,  sub 
•ilentio,  and  without  any  observation  from  the 
parties.     In  the  precedents  we  produce,  the 
determination  is  accompanied  with  its  reasons, 
and  the  publicity  is  considered  as  the  clear  im- 
doubted  right  of  the  parties. 

Your  committee,  using  their  best  diligence, 
have  never  been  able  to  form  a  clear  opinion 
upon  the  ground  and  principle  of  these  de- 
cisions. The  mere  result  upon  each  case  de- 
cided by  the  lords,  furnished  them  with  no 
light  from  any  principle,  precedent,  or  fore- 
gone authority  of  law  or  reason,  to  guide  them 
srith  eegard  to  the  next  matter  of  evidence 
which  they  had  to  offer,  or  to  discriminate  what 
natter  ought  to  1»e  urged,  or  to  be  set  aside ; 
your  committee  not  being  able  to  divine,  whe- 
ther the  particular  evidence,  which,  upon  a 
conjectural  principle,  they  might  dioose  to 
abandon,  would  not  appear  to  this  House,  and 
to  the  judging  world  at  large,  to  be  admissible, 
and  possibly  decisive  proof.  In  these  straits 
ihey  had  and  have  no  choice,  but  either  wholly 
to  abandon  the  prosecutiontand  of  conseqtxence 
to  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  this 
House,  or  to  bring  forward  such  matter  of  evi- 


denoa  as  they  are  funuahad  wkk  from  son 
sources  of  authenticity,  and  which  in  their 
judgment,  aided  by  the  beat  advice  tlwy  ooaU 
obuin,  is  poasesaed  of  a  naoral  aptitude  JQ> 
ridically  to  prove  or  to  itluatraie  the  cats 
which  the  House  bad  giren   thcoa  in  daiga. 

MODE  OP   PUTTINa    THE    aUES- 

TIONS. 

"When  your  committee  came  to  exaaias 
kito  those  private  opinioaa  oT  the  judges,  tbey 
(bund,  to  their  no  email  concero,  that  the  mods 
both  of  putting  the  questions  to  the  judges, 
and  their  answers,  was  still  more  iinosual  aad 
unprecedented  than  the  privacy  with  wfaidk 
those  questions  were  given  and  r^mlved. 

This  mode  strikes,  as  ho  apprehend,  at  tbs 
vital  privileges  of  the  House.     For  with  ths 
single  exception  of  the  first  question  put  to  tbs 
judges  in    1788,  the  case  being  stated,  ths 
questions  are  raised  directly,  specifically,  aad 
by  name,  on  those  privileges ;   that   is'  wkd 
evidence  ia  it  consent  Jar  Uu  wuana^en  o/dk 
Houae  of  Common*  to  produce?    We  conceive, 
that  it  was  not  proper,  itarjtuti/tedb^  atmgf* 
precedent,  to  refer  to  the  judges  of  the  in^ioar 
courts  any  question,  and  still   less  fer  them  to 
decide  in  their  answer,  of  what  is  or  is  not 
competent  for  the  House  of  CoomKins,  or  for 
any  committee  acting  under  their  authority,  to 
do,  or  not  to  do,  in  any  instance  or  respect 
whatsoever.    This  new  and  unheard-of  counts 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  judges  the  law  of  parliasaeBC 
and  the  privileges  of  the  House  oTCoaafflooi, 
and  in  a  great  measure  the  judicial  privileges 
of  the  peers  themselves ;  any  intermeddling  ia 
which  on  their  part,  we  conceive  to  be  a  <bs- 
geroua  and  unwarrantable  assumption  of  power. 
It  is  contrary  to  what  has  been  declared  by 
Lord  Coke  himself,  in  a  passage  belbre  qnol* 
ed,  to  be  the  duty  of  the  judgea:  and  to  what 
the  judges  of  former  times  have  confessed  to  be 
their  duty,  on  occasions  to  which  he  relers  ia 
the  tin>e  of  Henry  the  Sixth.    And  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  conduct  of  thoae  sages  of  the 
law,   and  others  their  successors,  who  have 
been  thus  diffident  and  cautious  in  giving  their 
opinions  upon  matters  concerning  parliament, 
and  particularly  on  the  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  laudable  in  the  example, 
and   ought  to  be   followed;    particularly  the 
principles  upon  which  the  judg«  declined  to 
give  their  opinions  in  the  year  1614.    It  ap- 
pears by  the  journals  of  the  lords,  that  a  quea- 
tion  concerning  the  law  relative  to  impositions 
having  been  put  to  the  judges,  the  prooeedipf 
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I  u  (Ulowi :  **  Whether  tlie  lords,  the  judges, 
■hall  be  heard  deliver  iheir  opinion  touching  the 
point  of  inipoflitions,  iMfore  further  considera- 
tion  be  had  of  answer  to  i/e  returned  to  the 
lower  House,  concerning  die  ntes^age  from  them 
lately  received."     Whereupon  the  number  of 
the  lords,  requiring  to  hear  tlie  judges'  opinions 
by  saying  "  eonieni,"   exceeding   the  others 
which   said    "   non   content*^   the    lords,   the 
judges,  so  desiring  were  permitted  to  withdraw 
themselves  into  the  lord  chancellour's  private 
rooms ;  where  having  remained  a  while,  and  ad- 
vised  together,  they  returned  into  the  House, 
•nd  having  taken  their  places,  and  standing 
discovered,  did  by  the  mouth  of  the  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  king^s  bench,  humbly  desire  to  be 
furbome  at  this  time,  in  this  place,  to  deliver 
any  opinion  in  this  case,  for  many  weighty 
and  important  reasons,  which  his  lordship  de- 
livered with  great  gravity  and  eloquence  ;  coo- 
dudinf,  that  himself  and  his  brethren  are  upoa 
particulars  injudicial  course  to  speak  and  judge 
between   the   king's  majesty  and  his   people, 
and  likewise  between  his  liighness's  subjects, 
•nd  in  no  case  to  be  disputants  on  any  side.'* 
Your  committee  do  not  find  any  thing  which, 
through  inadvertence  or  design,  had  a  tendency 
to  subject  the  law  and  course  of  parliament  to 
the  opinions   of  the  judges  of  the   inferiour 
courts,  from  that  period  until  the  first  of  James 
the  Second.     The  trial  of  Lord  Delamere  for 
high  treason  was  had  by  special  commission 
before  the  k>rd  high  steward :  It  was  before 
the  act  which  directs  that  att  peers  should  be 
■ummoned  to  such  trials.     This  was   not  a 
trial  in  full  parliament,  in  which  case  it  was 
then  contended  for,  that  the  lord  high  steward 
was  the  judge  of  the  law,  presiding  in  the  court, 
but  had   no  vote  in  the  verdict;  and  that  the 
lords  were  triers  only,  and  had  no  vote  m  the 
judgment  of  the  law.     This  was  looked  on  as 
the  course,  where  the  trial  was  not  in  full  par^ 
liament,  in  which   latter  case,  thei^e  was  no 
dotibt  but  that  the  lord  high  steward  made   a 
part  of  the   body  of  the  triers,  and   that  the 
whole  Hoiwe  was  the  judge.*^     In  this  cause, 
after  the  evidence  for  the  crown  had  been  clos- 
ed, the  prisoner  prayed  the  court  to  adjourn. 
The  lord  high  steward  doubted  Wis  power  to 
take  that  step  in  that  stage  uf  the  trial ;  arxl 
the  question    was,  "  Whether,  the   trial    not 
being  in  full  parliament,  when  the  prisoner  is 
upon  hu  trial,  and  evidence  for  the  king    is 
given,  the  lords  being  (as   it  ntay  be  termed) 
charged  with  the  prisoner,  the  peers  may  se- 
parate for  a  time,  which  is  the  consequence  of 

*  See  the  lord  high  steward's  speech  ou  that 
head,  Ist  J.  H. 


an  adjournment.'*     The  lord  high  iteward 
doubted  of  his  power  to  adjourn  the  court. 
The  case   was  evidently  new,  and  his  grace 
proposed  to  have   the  opinion  of  the  judges 
upon  it.     The  judges,  in  consequence,  offer- 
ing to  withdraw  into  the  exchequer  chamber, 
loni   Falconberg  "  insisted  that  the  question 
concerned  the  privilege  of  the  peerage  only, 
and  conceived  that  ihv  jttdgt*  art  not  ameemtd 
to  make  any  dtUrmination  m  Otoi  nuMer ;  and 
being  9uch  a  point  qf  privilege,  eeriainly  the  infe* 
riour  court*  have  no  right  to  determine  itJ*     It 
was   insisted,  therefore,  that  the  lords  triers 
should  retire  with  the  judges.     The  lord  high 
steward  thought  differently,  and  opposed  this 
motion  ;  but  finding  the  other  opinion  generally 
prevalent,  he  gave  way,  and  the  lords  triers 
retired,  taking   the  judges  to  their  consult. 
When  the  judges  returned,  they  delivered  their 
opinion  in  open  court.      Lord  chief   justice 
Herhert  spoke  for  himself  and  the  rest  of  tho 
judges.     After  observing  on  the  novelty  of  tho 
case,  with  a  temperate  and  becoming  reserve 
with  regard  to  the  rights  of  parliaments,  ho 
marked  out  the  limits  of  the  office  of  ihe  infe- 
riour judges  on  such  occasions,  and  declared, 
"  AU  thai  u«,  the  judge*,  can  do,  i*to  acquaint 
your  grace  and  the  noble  lord*  what  the  law  i»  in 
the  inferiour  court*  in  coses  of  the  like  nature^ 
and  the  reason  of  the  law  in  those  points,  and 
then  leave  the  juri*dietion  of  the  court  to  itapro^ 
per  Judgment."     The  chief  justice  concluded 
his  statement  of  the  usage  bek>w,  and  his  ob- 
servations on  the  difference  of  the  cases  of  a 
peer  tried  in  full  parliament,  and  by  a  special 
commission,  in  this  manner:  "  Upon  the  whole 
matter,  my  lords,  whether  the  peers,  being 
judges  in  the  one  and  not  in  the  other  instance, 
alters  the  case,  or  whether  the  reason  of  the 
law  in  inferiour  courts,  why  the  jury  are  not 
permitted  to  separate  until  they  have  discharg- 
ed themselves  of  their  verdict,  may  have  any 
influence  on  this  case,  M)here  thai  reason  sstms 
to/ail,  the  prisoner  being  to  be  tried  by  men 
of  unquestionable  honour,  we  cannot  preoume  m 
far  a*  to  make  any  determinationfin  a  ca*e  which 
i*  both  new  to  u*,  and  <if  great  eonaequene*  in  if- 
telf;  but  think  it  the  proper  way  for  u*,  having 
laid  matters  as  we  conceive  them  before  your 
grace  and  my  lords,  to  tubmit  the  juriedktiun  qf 
your  own  court  to  your  own  dcCsmsmlion.'* 

It  appears  to  your  committee,  that  tho 
lords,  who  stood  against  submitting  the  course 
of  their  high  court  to  the  inferiour  judges,  and 
that  the  judges,  who,  with  a  legal  and  ooo- 
stitutionid  discretion,  declined  giving  any 
opinion  in  this  matter,  acted  as 
them;  and  your  committee 
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wAijr  th«  pwri,  at  thit  day,  ■hould  be  I 
•ttentiva  to  the  rights  of  their  court,  wiih 
regard  to  an  exdueive  judgnieiU  on  their  own 
proceedinfs,  or  to  the  rights  oT  the  Commooa 
acting  at  accusers  for  the  whole  Commoos 
of  Great  Britain  in  that  court,  or  why  the 
judges  should  be  less  reserved  in  deciding 
upon  any  of  these  points  of  high  parliamen- 
laiy  privilege,  than  the  judges  of  that  and  the 
preceding  periods.  This  present  case  is 
a  proceeding  in  fuQ  parliament,  and  not  like 
(he  case  under  the  commission  in  the  time  of 
James  the  Second,  and  still  more  evidently 
out  of  the  province  of  the  judges  in  the  in- 
ieriour  courts. 

All  the  precedents  previous  to  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  seem  to  your 
oommittee  to  be  uniform.  The  judges  had 
ooQstantly  refused  to  give  an  opinion  on  any 
of  I  he  powers,  privileges,  or  competencies  of 
•ither  House.  But  in  the  present  instance 
your  committee  has  found,  with  great  con- 
oem,  a  further  matter  of  innovation.  Hither- 
to the  constant  practice  has  been  to  put 
questions  to  the  judges  but  in  the  three 
following  ways ;  as,  1st,  A  question  of  pure 
abstract  law,  without  reference  to  any  case, 
or  merely  upon  an  A.  B.  case  stated  to  them, 
tdly.  To  the  legal  construction  of  some  act 
af  parliament.  Sdly,  To  report  the  course 
0f  proceeding  in  the  courts  below,  upon  an 
ab^acl  case.  Besides  these  three,  your 
oommittee  kno«vs  not  of  a  single  example  of 
My  sort,  during  the  course  of  any  judicial 
proceeding  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lordsj 
whether  the  prosecution  has  been  by  indict- 
ment, by  information  from  the  attorn ey-general, 
or  by  impeachment  of  the  House  of  Commoos. 

In  the  present  trial,  the  judges  appear  to 
your  committee  not  to  have  given  their  judg- 
ment on  points  of  law,  stated  as  such,  but  to 
have  in  effect  tried  the  cause,  in  the  whole 
course  of  it,  with  one  instance  to  the  contrary. 

The  lords  have  stated  no  question  of  gene- 
ral law ;  no  question  on  the  construction  of  an 
act  of  parliament;  no  question  concerning  the 
practice  of  the  courts  below.  They  put  tht 
whoUgroneatefOmlfnatterinquettumywUhaU 
itteiratnutattee*,  to  the  judge*.  They  have  ,/or 
Ae^jdime,  demanded  of  them  what  particular 
person,  paper,  or  document  ought,  or  ought  not, 
to  be  produced  before  them  by  the  managers 
tor  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain :  for  in- 
■laace,  whether,  under  such  an  article,  the  Ben- 
gal consultations  of  such  a  day,  the  examina- 
tioa  of  rajah  Nundoomar,  and  the  like.  The 
operation  of  this  method  is  in  substance, 
■ot  only  to  make  the  judges  masteis  of  tho 


whole  process  and  conduct  of  the  trial,  bat 
through  that  medium  to  transfer  to  them  the 
ultimate  judgment  on  the  cause  itself  and  its 
merits. 

The  judges  attendant  on  the  court  of  peers, 
hitherto  have  not  been  suppoaed  to  know  the 
particulars  and  minute  circumstances  of  the 
cause,  and  ma^t  therefore  be  incompetent 
to  determine  upon  those  circumstances.  The 
evidence  taken  ii  not,  of  course,  that  we  can 
find,  delivered  to  them — nor  do  we  find,  that 
in  fact  any  order  has  been  made  for  that  pur- 
pose, even  supposing  that  the  evidence  cooki 
at  all  regularly  be  put  before  them.  They 
are  present  in  court,  not  to  hear  the  trial,  but 
■olely  to  advise  in  matter  of  law — they  can- 
not take  upon  themselves  to  say  any  thing 
about  the  Bengal  consultations,  or  to  know 
any  thing  of  rajah  Nundcomar,  of  Kelleram, 
or  of  Mr.  Francis,  or  Sir  John  Clavering. 

That  the  House  may  be   the  more  ful^ 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  thus  putting  the  question  ipeci^oa%,  etnd 
on  the  grote  oaae,  your  committee  thinks  fit 
here  to  insert  one  of  those  questions,  reserving 
a  diKussion  of  its  particular  merits  to  another 
place.    It  was  stated  on  the  22d  of  April  1790, 
**  On  that  day  the  managers  proposed  to  show 
that  Kelleram  fell  into  great  balances  with 
the  East- India  Company,  in    consequence 
of  his  appointment."     It  is  so  slated  in  tho 
printed  minutes,  (p.  1206.)    But  the  real  tei^ 
dency  and  gist  of  the  proposition  is  not  shown. 
—However  the  question  was  put,  "  whether 
it  be  or  be  not  competent  to  the  numagen/or 
the  Commont  to  give  evidence  t^xm  the  charge 
inthe  Sth  artidef  to  prove  that  the  rent  which 
the  defendant,  Warren   Hastings,   Esquire, 
let  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  said  6th  article 
of  charge  to  Kelleram,  fell  into  arrear  and  was 
deficient ;  and  whether  if  proof  were  offered 
that  the  rent  fell  into  arrear  immediately  after 
the  letting,  the  evidence  in  that  case  would 
be  competent  ?"  The  judges  answered  on 
the  27th  of  the  said  month,  as  follows:  "A 
if  not  competent  for  the  managen  for  the  House 
Hf  Commone  to  give  evidence  upon  the  charge 
in  the  fiih  article,  to  prove  that  the  rent  at 
which  the  defendant,  Warren  Hastings,  k»t 
the  lands  in  the  said  6th  article  of  charge  to 
Kelleram,  fell  into  arrear  and  was  deficient.'* 
The  House  will  observe,  that  on  the  que^ 
tion  two  cases  of  competence  were  put— -Tho 
first  on  the  competence  of  managers  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to   give  the  evidence 
supposed  to  be  offered  by  them,  but  which  w« 
deny  to  have  been  offered  in  the  manner  and 
fur  the  purpose  assumed  in  this  quootioo 
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The  Moond  li  in  a  ihape  tpparantly  mora  on  the  conipetonc«  of  the  mumgpn  fbr  Um 

abstracted,  and  more  nearly  approaching  to  Commooe— the  competence  of  the  evidence  to 

parliamentary  regntarity— on  the  competence  be  produced — who  are  to  be  permitted  to  ap* 

of  the  evidence  itself,  in  the  case  of  a  sup*  pear — what  questions  are  to  be  asked  of  wi^ 

posed  circumstance  being  superadded.     The  nesses — and  indeed,  parcel  by  parcel,  on  the 

judges  answered  only  the  first,  denying  flatly  whole  of  the  gross  case  before  them ;  as  well 

the  competence  of  the  managers.     As  to  the  as  to  determine  upon  the  order,  method,  and 

second,  the  competence  of  the  supposed  evi*  process  of  every  part  of  their  proceedings.  The 

dence,  they  are  profoundly  silent.      Having  judges  of  the  ii^erioor  courts  are  by  law  ren- 

given  this  blow  to  our  competence,  about  the  dered    independent  of  the  crown.    But  this, 

other  question  (which  was  more  within  their  instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  subject,  would  be  a 

province)  namely,  the  competence  of  evidence  grievsnco,  if  no  way  was  left  of  producing  a 

on  a  case  hypothetically  stated,   they  gave  responsibility.    If  the  lords  cannot  or  will  not 

themselves  no  trouble.    The  lords  on  that  act  without  the  judges,  and  if  (which  God 

occasion   rejected  the  whole  evidence.     On  forbid !)  the  Commons  should  find  it  at  any 

the  face  of  the  judges'  opinion,  it  is  a  deter-  time  hereafter  necessary  to  impeach  them  b»> 

mination  on  a  ease,  the  trial  of  which  was  not  fore  the  lords ;  tliis  House  would  find  the  lordi 

with  them,  but  it  contains  no  rule  or  prinapU  disabled  in  their  functions,  fearful  of  giving  any 

of  law,  to  which  alone  it  was  their  duty  to  judgment  on  matter  of  law,  or  admittinc  any 

speak.'*  proof  of  fact  without  them,  [the  judges;]  and 

These  essential  innovations  tend,  as  your  having  once  assumed  the  rule  of  proceeding 

committee  conceives,  to  make  an  entire  alter-  and  practice  below  as  their  rule,  they  roust  at 

ation  in  the  constitution,  and  in  the  purposes  every  instant  resort,  for  their  means  of  judging 

of  the  high  court  of  parliament,  and  even  to  to  the  authority  of  tliose  whom  they  are  ap» 

reverse  the  antient  relations  between  the  lords  pointed  to  judge. 

and  the  judges.     They  tend  wholly  to  take  Your  committee  must  always  act  with  ro- 

away  from  the  Commons  the  benefit  of  making  gani  to  men  as  they  are.    There  are  no  privi- 

good  their  case  before  the  proper  judges,  and  le^  or  exemptions  from  the  infirmities  of  our 

submit  this  high  inquest  to  the  inferiuur  courts,  common  nature.     We  are  sensible,  that  all 

Tour  committee  sees  no  reason  why,  on  the  men,  and  without  any  evil  intentions,  will  ni^ 

same  principles  and  precedents,  the  lords  may  turally  wish  to  extend  their  own  jurisdictioa, 

not  terminate  their  proceedings  in  this,  and  in  and  to  weaken  all  the  power  by  which  they  may 

all  future  trials,  by  sending  the  whole  body  of  be  limited  and  oonlroulled.    It  is  the  businesa 

evidence  taken  before  them  in  the  shape  of  a  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  counteract  thia 

special  verdict,  to  the  judges,  and  may  not  de-  tendency.    This  House  had  given  to  its  map 

mand  of  them,  whether  they  ought,  on  the  nagers  no  power  to  abandon  its  privileges,  and 

whole  matter,  to  acquit  or  condemn  the  pri-  the  rights  of  its  constituents.    They  were  them- 

soner ;  nor  can  we  discover  any  cause  that  selves  as  little  disposed  as  authorized  to  maka 

should  hinder  them  [the  judges]  from  deciding  this  surrender.    They  are  members   of  this 

on  the  accumulative  body  of  the  evidence,  as  House,  not  only  charged  with  the  roanagemeiit 

hitherto  they  have  done  in  its  parts,  and  from  of  this  impeachment,  but  partaking  of  a  g»- 

dictating  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  neral  trust,  inseparable  from  the  Commons  Of 

misdemeanour  or  other  crime  in  the  prisoner)  Great  Britain  in  parliament  assembled,  one  of 

Bi  they  think  fit^-without  any  more  reference  whose  principal  functions  and  duties  it  ii,  toba 

to  principle,  or  precedent  of  law,  than  hitherto  observant  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  taka 

they  have  thought  proper  to  apply  in  determin-  due  care  tliat  none  of  them,  from  the  lowest  to 

ing  on  the  several  parcels  of  this  cause.  the  highest,  shall  pursue   new  courses  wft- 

Your  committee  apprehends,  that  very  se-  known  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  thia 

rious  inconveniences  and  mischiefs  may  here-  kingdom,  or  to  equity,  sound  legal  policy,  or 

aAer  arise  from  a  practice  in  the  House  of  substantial  justice.    Your  committee  were  not 

Lords,  of  considering  itself  as  unable  to  act  sent  into  Westminster  Hall  for  the  purpose  of 

without  the  judges  of  the  inferiour  courts,  of  contributing  in  their  persons,  and  under  the 

implicitly  following  their  dictates,  of  adhering  authority  of  the  House,  to  change  the  eoursa 

with  a  literal  precision  to  the  very  words  of  or  law  of  parliament,   which  had   continued 

their  responses,  and  of  putting  them  to  decide  iroquestioncNd  for  at  least  four  hundred  years. 

^   .,, ..           ,    .         r.\.    '  A        .    .1.    .1  Neither  was  it  any  part  of  their  mission  to 

♦  All  (he  resolutions  of  the  judges,  to  the  time  —              j     »    .    u          i-i-_l  j       -u     i 

of  the  reference  to  the  commiiioe,  are  in  the  ■»"«^  precedents  to  be  established,  with  rela^ 

Appendix,  No.  S.  tion  to  the  law  and  rule  of  evidence,  whkh 
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tmded  in  their  opinion  to  ■hot  op  for  orer  nB 
th«  arenuet  to  justice.  Thejr  were  not  to 
ooosidor  a  rule  uf  evidence  ae  a  means  of  (xxh 
cedment.  They  were  nut,  without  a  struggle, 
to  sufler  any  subtleties  to  prevail,  which  ««roukl 
render  a  process  in  parliament,  not  the  ter^ 
rour,  but  the  protection,  of  all  the  fraud  and 
iriolence  arising  from  the  abuse  of  British 
power  in  the  EasL  Accordingly,  your  mana- 
gers contended  with  all  their  might,  as  their 
predecessors  in  the  same  place  had  contended 
with  more  ability  and  learning,  but  not  with 
more  zeal  and  more  firmness,  against  those  dan- 
gerous innovations,  aa  they  were  sticcessively 
introduced :  they  held  ihemselres  bound  con- 
stantly to  protest,  and  in  one  or  two  instances 
they  did  prostest,  in  discourses  of  considerable 
length,  against  those  private,  and  for  what  they 
could  find,  unargued  judicial  opinions,  which 
roust,  as  they  fear,  introduce  by  degrees  the 
miserable  servitude  which  exists  where  the  law 
is  uncertain  or  unknown. 

DEBATES  ON  EVIDENCE. 

The  chief  debates  at  the  bar,  and  the  deci- 
sions of  the  judges  (which  wo  find  in  all  cases 
implicitly  aiiopied,  in  all  their  extent,  and 
without  qualification,  by  the  lords)  turned  upon 
tvidenet.  Your  committee,  before  the  trial 
began,  were  apprized,  by  discourses  which  pru- 
dence did  not  permit  them  to  neglect,  that  en- 
deavours would  be  used  to  embarrass  them  in 
their  proceedings  by  exceptions  against  evi- 
dence ;  that  the  judgments  and  opinions  of  the 
courts  below  would  be  resorted  to  on  this  sub- 
ject; that  there  the  rules  of  evidence  were 
precise,  rigorous,  and  inflexible ;  and  that  the 
counsel  for  the  criminal  would  endeavour  to 
introduce  the  same  rules,  with  the  same  severity 
and  exactness,  into  this  trial.  Your  committee 
were  fully  assured,  and  were  resolved  strenu- 
ously to  contend,  that  no  doctrine  or  rule  of 
law,  much  less  the  practice  of  any  court,  ought 
to  have  weight  or  authority  in  parliament,  fur^ 
ther  than  as  such  doctrine,  rule,  or  practice,  is 
agreeable  to  the  proceedings  in  parliament,  or 
hath  received  the  sanction  of  approved  prece- 
dent there ;  or  is  founded  on  the  immutable 
principles  of  substantial  justice,  without  which 
your  committee  readily  agrees,  no  practice  in 
any  court,  high  or  low,  is  proper  or  fit  to  be 
maintained. 

In  this  preference  of  the  rules  observed  in 
the  high  court  of  parliament,  pre-eminenly 
itiperiour  to  all  the  rest,  there  is  no  claim 
made,  which  the  inferiour  courts  do  not  make, 
•neh  with  regard  to  itself.    It  is  well  known, 


that  the  rules  of  |voeeediDfi  io  thm 
vary,  and  some  oT  i  hem  very  ceeenciaOy ;  yet  the 
usage  of  each  court  is  the  law  cjf  the  ooort,  aad 
it  would  be  vain  to  object  to  any  rale  in  any 
court,  that  it  is  not  the  rule  of  another  couiL 
For  instance,  as  a  general  rule,  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  on  tnals  by  jury,  cannot  receive 
depositions,  but  must  judge  by  teetimony  ciss 
voce.  The  rule  of  the  court  of  chancery  is  not 
only  not  the  same,  but  it  is  the  reverse,  and 
Lord  Hardwicke  ruled  oooordinfly:  "  The 
constant  and  established  proceedings  of  this 
court,"  said  this  great  magistrate,  "  are  on 
written  evidence,  like  the  porceedings  on  the 
civil  and  canon  law.  This  is  the  course  of 
the  court,  and  the  course  oT  the  ooinl  is  lbs 
law  of  the  court." — Atkyna,  toL  L  p.  44& 

Your  managers  were  convinced,  that  one  of 
the  principal  reasons,  ibr  which  this  caias 
was  brought  into  parliament,  was  the  danger 
that  in  inferiour  courts  their  rule  woukl  be 
formed  naturally  upon  their  ordinary  experience 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  cases  which  in  oidi- 
nary  course  came  before  them.  This  ezpe> 
rience,  and  the  exigencies  of  these  castes,  ex- 
tend little  further  than  the  concerns  of  a  peo- 
ple comparatively  in  a  narrow  vicinage— a 
people  of  (he  same  or  nearly  the  same  language, 
religion,  manners,  laws,  and  habits.  With 
them,  an  intercourse  of  every  kind  was  easy. 

These  rules  of  law  in  roost  cases,  and  the 
practice  of  the  courts  in  all,  coukl  not  be  easily 
applicable  to  a  people  separated  from  Great 
Britain  by  a  very  great  part  of  the  gbbe; 
separated  by  manners,  by  principle*  of  ret»> 
gion,  and  of  inveterate  habits  aa  stroof  aa 
nature  itself,  still  more  than  by  the  circum- 
stance of  local  distarice.  Such  confined  and 
inapplicable  rules  would  be  convenient  indeed 
to  oppression,  to  extortion,  bribery,  and  oor^ 
nipt  ion,  but  ruiiraus  to  the  people,  whose  prty 
tection  is  the  true  object  of  all  tribunals,  and 
(^  all  their  rules.  Even  English  judges  in 
India,  who  have  been  sufficiently  tenacious  of 
what  they  considered  as  the  rules  of  English 
courts,  were  obliged,  in  many  points,  and  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  evid«ice,  to  relax  very 
considerably,  as  the  civil  and  politic  govern- 
ment has  been  obliged  to  do  in  several  other 
coses,  on  account  of  insuperable  difficulties 
arising  from  a  great  diversity  of  manners,  and 
from  what  may  be  considered  as  a  diversity 
even  in  the  very  constitution  of  their  mimk : 
instances  of  which  your  committee  will  sub- 
join in  a  future  appendix. 

Another  great  cause,  why  your  committee 
conceived  this  House  had  choeen  to  proceed, 
in  the  high  court  of  parliament,  was 
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th«  inferioar  coarti  were  habituated,  with 
Terjr  few  exceptions,  to  try  men  for  the  abuse 
only  of  their  individual  and  natural  powers, 

which  can  extend  but  a  little  way.  Before 
them,  offences,  whether  of  fraud  or  violence, 
or  both,  are,  for  much  the  greater  part,  charged 
upon  persons  of  mean  and  obscure  condition. 
Those  unhappy  persona  are  so  far  from  being 
supported  by  men  of  rank  and  influence,  thai 

the  whole  weight  and  force  of  the  community 

is  directed  against  them.     In  this  case,  they 
are  in  general  objects  of  protection  as  well  as 
of  punishment ;  and  the  course  perhaps  ought, 
as  it  is  eommonly  said  to  be,  not  to  suffer  any 
thing  to  be  applied  to  their  conviction  beyond 
what  the  strictest  rules  will  permit.     But  in 
the  cause  which  your  managers  have  in  charge, 
the  circunkstances  are  the  very  reverse  to  what 
happens  in  the  cases  of  mere  personal  delin- 
quency, which  come  before  the  inferiour  courts. 
These  courts  have  not  before  them  persons 
who  act,  and  who  justify  their  acts,  by  the 
nature  of  a  despot  ical  and  arbitrary  power. 
The  abuses,  stated  in  our  impeachment,  are 
not  those  of  mere  individual,  natural  faculties, 
but  the  abuses  of  civil  and  political  authority. 
The  offence  is  that  of  one  who  has  carried 
with  him  in  the  perpetration  of  his  crimes, 
whether  of  violence  or  of  fraud,    the  whole 
force  of  the  state ;  who  in  the  perpetration 
and  concealment  of  offences,  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  means  and  powers  given  to 
government   for  the    detection    and   punish- 
ment of  guilt,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  peo- 
Ele.     The  people  themselves,  on  whose  be- 
alf  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  take  up 
Uiis  remedial  and  protecting  prosecution,  are 
naturally  timid.     Their  spirits  are  broken  by 
the  arbitrary  power  usurped  over  them,  and 
claimed  by  the  delinquent  as  his  law.  They  are 
ready  to  flatter  the  power  which  they  dread. 
They  are  apt  to  look  fur  favour  from  their  gover- 
Hours,  by  covering  those  vices  in  the  predecessor 
which  they  fear  the  successor  may  be  dispos- 
ed to  imitate.     They  have  reason  to  consider 
complaints  as  means  not  of  redress,  but  of  ag- 
gravation to  their  sufl^erings ;  and  when  they 
•hall  ultimately  hear  that   the  nature  of  the 
British  laws,  and  the  rules  of  its  tribunals, 
are  such  as  by  no  care  or  study  either  they,  or 
even  the   Commons  of  Great    Britain,  who 
take  up  their  cause,  can  comprehend,  but  are 
Mich   as  in  effect  and  operation  leave  them 
unprotected,    arxl   render  those  who  oppress 
them  secure  in  their  spoils,  they  must  think 
■till  worse  of  British  justice  than  of  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  the  company's  servants,  which 
hath   beea    aierciaed  to  their   dettructioo. 


They  win  be  for  ever,  what,  for  the  greater 
part  they  have  hitherto  been,  inclined  tu  com- 
promise with  the  corruption  of  the  magis- 
trates, as  a  screen  against  that  violence,  from 
which  the  laws  afford  them  no  redress. 

For  these  reasons,  your  committee  did,  and 
do,  strongly  contend  that  the  court  of  parlia- 
ment ought  to  be  open  with  great  facility  to 
the  production  of  all  evidence,  except  that, 
which   the    precedents    of  parliament  teach 
them  authoritatively  to  reject,  or  which  hath 
no  sort  of  natural  aptitude  directly  or  circum- 
stantially to  prove  the  case.     They  have  been 
and  are  invariably  of  opinion.  That  the  k>rds 
ought  to  enlarge  {and  not  to  oontfoet)  theyulet 
(ifevidenoe,  aeoording  to  the  nature  and  difficult 
tiee  of  the  ccue,  for  redress  to  the  injured,  for 
the  punishment  of  oppression,  for  the  detec- 
tion of  fraud  ;  and  that  they  ought  above  all 
to  prevent  what  is  the  greatest  dishonour  to 
all   laws,  and  to  all  tribunals— the  failure  of 
justice.     To  prevent  the  last  of  these  evils,  all 
courts  in  this  and  all  countries  have  constantly 
made  all  their  maxims  and  principles  concern- 
ing testimony  to  conform  ;  although  such  courts 
have  been  bound  undoubtedly  by  stricter  rules, 
both  of  form  and  of  prescript  cases,  than  the 
sovereign  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  lorda 
on  the  impeachment  of  the  Commons  ever  has 
been,  or  ever  ought  to  be.     Therefore  your 
committee  doth  totally  reject  any  rules,  by 
which  the  practice  of  any  inferiour  court  it 
affirmed  as  a  directory  guide  to  an  higher, 
•specially  where  the  forms  and  the  powers  of 
the  judicature  are  different,  and  the  objects 
of  judicial  inquiry  are  not  the  same. 

Your  committee  conceives  that  the  trial  of 
a  cause  is  not  in  the  arguments  or  disputa* 
tions  of  the  prosecutors  and  the  council,  but 
in  the  evidence;  and  that  to  refuse  evideoco 
is  to  refuse  to  hear  the  cause :  nothing  thero- 
fore,  but  the  most  clear  and  weighty  reasons, 
ought  to  preclude  its  production.  Your  com- 
mittee cooceives  that,  when  evidence,  on  the 
face  of  it  relevant,  that  is,  connected  with  the 
party  and  the  charge,  was  denied  to  be  com- 
petent, the  bwihen  lay  upon  tkoae  who  oppoeed 
itf  to  set  forth  the  authoi  ities,  whether  oif  po» 
sitive  statute,  known  recognized  maxims  and 
principles  of  law,  passages  in  an  accredited 
institute,  code,  digest,  or  systematic  treatise 
of  laws,  or  some  adjudged  cases,  wherein  the 
courts  have  rejected  evidence  of  that  nature. 
No  such  thing  ever  (except  in  one  instance, 
to  which  we  shall  hereaAer  speak)  was  pro- 
dticed  at  the  bar,  nor  (that  we  know  of)  pro- 
duced by  the  lords  in  their  debates,  or  bj 
the  judges  in  the  opinions  by  them  deUrsrsd. 
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Ther«lbre,  (or  any  thing  which  aa  y«t  •PPMii  talTaa.   They  were  all  delenuMd  (thoae  alart 

to  your  commiuee  to  the  ooatrary,  theae  re-  cd  by  the  laanafera  in  their  &vour)  by  tht 

^KMaes  and  deciatooa  were,  in  many  of  the  lorda  tbemaelvee,  without  any  reforence  to  tbt 

pointa,  not  the  detenninations  oTany  law  what-  jud^.    In  the  diacueaion  of  one  of  thea,  a 

ariever,  but  mere  arbitrary  decreea,  to  which  we  oueatioQ  waa  atated  for  the  judf  ee  ooocemiaj 

oould  not  without  aoiemn  proteatation  aubmit.  ihe  law  in  a  aimilar  caae  upoa  mo  inlama* 

Your  committee,  at  an  early  period,  and  fre«  tion  in  the  court  below ;  but  it  waa  aet  aaida 

quentJy  tince  the  commencement  of  thia  trial,  by  the  prerioua  queeiion. 

hare  neglected  no  meana  of  reaearch,  which  On  the  impe»chnietit  of  I^ord  Lovat,  no 

might  afford  ihem  information  concerning  theae  more  than  ooe  objection  to  evidence  waa  ta- 

Buppoaed    atrict  and  inflexible  rulea  of  pro-  ken   by  the  roanagera,  againat  which  Lord 

eeeding,  and  of  evidence,  which  appeared  to  Lorat'a  counael  were  not  pemtitted  to  argue, 

them  deatructive  of  all  the  meana  and  ends  of  Three  objectiona  on  the  pert  of  the  priaooar 

juatice :— and,  first,  thry  examined  carefully  were  made  to  the  eTidence  offered  by  the  map 

the  rolla  and  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  nagers,  but  all  without  aucceaa.   The  inalanccs 

as  alao  the  printed  trials  of  caaea  before  that  of  aimilar  objectiona  in  parliameotary  triala  of 

court.  peers  on  indictments,  are  too  few  and  too  uo- 

Yoor  committee  finds  but  one  instance,  in  important    to   require  being   particulanied— 

the  whole  course  of  parliamentary  impeach-  one,  that  in  the  case  of  Lord  Warwkk,bas 

ments,  in  which  evidence  off*ered  by  the  Com-  been  already  stated. 

roons  haa  been  rejected  on  the  plea  of  inad-  The  prioctplea  of  theae  precedenta  do  not 
missibility  or  incompetence.  Thia  was  in  the  in  the  leaat  affect  any  caae  of  evidence  whick 
caae  of  Lord  Straffurde*a  trial ;  m'hen  the  copy  your  managers  had  to  support.  The  paucity 
of  a  warrant  (the  same  not  having  any  attes-  and  inapplicability  of  instances  of  thw  kind, 
tation  to  authenticate  it  aa  a  true  copy)  was,  convince  your  committee  that  the  kirds  hars 
on  deliberation,  not  admitted  ;  and  jrour  com-  ever  used  some  latitude  and  libet ality  in  all  dw 
mittee  thinks,  as  the  case  stood,  with  reason,  means  of  bringing  information  befiare  than — 
—But  even  in  this  one  instance,  the  lorda  nor  ia  it  easy  to  conceive,  that,  as  the  lorda 
seemed  to  show  a  marked  anxiety  not  to  nar-  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  judges  of  law 
row  too  much  the  admissibility  of  evidence,  and  fact,  many  caaea  ahoukl  occur  (except 
(or  they  confined  their  determination  "  to  thia  those  where  a  peraonal  viva  voce  witneaa  is  de- 
individual  case,"  as  the  lord  steward  reported  nied  to  be  competent)  in  which  a  judge,  poaaes^ 
their  resolution ;  and,  he  adds, "  they  conceive  ing  an  entire  judicial  capacity,  can  datennins 
thia  to  be  no  imfiedimeni  or  failure  in  the  by  anticipation  what  ia  good  evidence,  and 
proceeding,  because  the  truth  and  verity  of  it  what  not,  before  he  haa  hUtmxd.  it.  Whoa  ka 
would  depend  on  the  first  general  power  given  has  heard  it,  of  courae  he  will  judge  what 
to  execute  it,  which  they  who  manage  tlie  evi-  weight  it  u  to  have  upon  hia  mind,  or  wha- 
dence  for  the  Commons  say  they  could  prove.**  ther  it  ought  not  enliiely  to  be  atnick  out  of 
—Neither  have  objectiona  to  evidence  offered  the  procemlings. 

by  the  prisoner  been  very  frequently  made,  nor  Your  committee,  alwaya  proteating,  aa  ba- 

dhen  allowed  when  made.    In  the  same  case  fore,  against  the  admission  of  any  law,  fixrelga 

of  Lord  Straffbrde,  two  books  produced  by  his  or  domestic,  as  of  authority  in  pcuiiament,  fur> 

lordship,  without  proof  by  whom  they  were  ther  than  as  written  reason,  and  the  opinion 

written,  were  rejected  (and  on  a  clear  prin-  of  wise  and  informed  men,  haa  examined  into 

ciple)  "  aa  being  private  books,  and  no  re-  the  writera  on  the  civil  law,  antient  and  more 

cords."   On  both  these  occasions,  the  questions  recent,  in  order  to  discover  what  thoae  rulaa  of 

were  determined  by  the  lords  alone,  without  evidence,  in  any  aort  applicable  to  criminal 

any  resort  to  the  opinions  of  the  judges.     In  casea,  were,  which  were  auppoaad  to  ataad  in 

the  impeachmenta  of  Lord  Straffbrde,  Dr.  Sa-  the  way  of  the  trial  of  offencea  «»i^Tfnittitd  in 

cheverell,  and  Lord  Wintoun,  no  objection  to  India. 

eridence  appears  in  the  lords*  journals  to  have  They  find,  that  the  term  evidence,  *r*fffnrf(i, 

been  pressed,  and  not  above  one  taken,  which  fi'om  whence  oura  ia  taken,  haa  a  aenae  difiiM^ 

was  on  the  part  of  the  managers.  ent  in   the  Roman  law,  from  what  it  ia  im> 

Several  objections  were  indeed  taken  to  derstood  to  bear  in  the  English  juriaprudenoa. 

evidence   in    the  Lord   Macclefield*s    trial.  The  term  most  nearly  answering  to  it  in  die 

They  were   made  on  the  part  of  the  mana^  Roman,  being  probatiOf  proof;  whidt,  like  the 

ger,  except   in    two  instancea,    where    the  term  ewienee,   is  a  generic   term,  inclodiaf 

objectiona  were  made  by  the  witnessea  them-  every  thing  by  which  a  doubcfid  matter  may  ba 
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rendered  more  cerUin  to  the  }»dgo  ;  or,  as 
Gilbert  exprewei  it,  every  malter  is  eridence 
which  amounts  to  the  proof  of  the  point  in 
queition. 

On  the  general  head  of  ovidence  or  proof, 
your  committee  finds,  that  much  has  been  writ- 
ten by  persons  learned  in  the  Roman  law,  par- 
ticularly in  modem  times ;  and  that  many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  reduce  to  rules  the 
principles  of  evidence  or  proof,  a  matter  which 
by  its  very  nature  seems  incapable  of  that 
simplicity,  precision,  and  generality,  which 
are  necessary  to  supply  the  matter,  or  to  give 
the  form  to  a  rule  of  law.  Much  learning  has 
been  employed  on  the  doctrine  of  indications 
and  presumptions,  in  their  books;  far  more 
than  is  to  be  found  in  our  law.  Very  subtle 
disquisitions  were  made,  on  all  matters  of  ju- 
risprudence, in  the  times  of  the  classical  civil 
law,  by  the  followers  of  the  Stoic  school.  In 
the  modem  school  of  the  same  law,  the  same 
course  was  taken  by  Bartolus,  Baldus,  and  the 
civilians  who  followed  them,  before  the  com- 
plete revival  of  literature.  All  the  discussions 
to  bo  found  in  those  voluminous  writings  fur- 
nish undoubtedly  an  useful  exercise  to  the 
mind,  by  methodizing  the  various  forms,  in 
which  one  set  of  facts,  or  collection  of  facts, 
or  the  qualities  or  demeanour  of  persons,  re- 
ciprocally influence  each  other ;  and,  by  this 
course  of  juridical  discipline,  they  add  to  the 
readiness  and  sagacity  of  those  who  are  called 
to  plead  or  to  judge.  But  as  human  affairs 
and  human  actions  are  not  of  a  metaphysical 
nature,  but  the  subject  is  concrete,  complex, 
and  moral,  they  cannot  be  subjected  (without 
exceptions  which  reduce  it  almost  to  nothing) 
to  any  certain  mle.  Their  roles  with  regard 
to  competence  were  many  and  strict,  and  our 
lawyers  have  mentioned  it  to  their  reproach. 
**  The  civilians  (it  has  been  observed)  difler 
in  nothing  more  than  admitting  evidence ;  for 
they  reject  histriones,  &c.  and  whole  tribes  of 
people."  But  this  extreme  rigour  as  to  oum- 
petency,  rejected  by  our  law,  is  not  found  to 
extend  to  the  genu*  of  evidence,  but  only  to  a 
particular  species— personal  witnesses.  In- 
deed, after  all  their  eflTorts  to  fix  these  things 
by  positive  and  inflexible  maxims,  the  b^ 
Roman  lawyers  in  their  best  ages  were  obliged 
to  confess,  Uiat  every  case  of  evidence  rather 
iormed  its  own  mle,  than  that  anv  rale  ooukl 
be  adopted  to  every  ease :  The  best  opinions, 
however,  seem  to  have  reduced  the  admissi- 
bility of  witnesses  to  a  few  heads.  "  For  if,** 
said  Calistratus,  in  a  passage  preserved  to  us  in 
the  digest,  *'  the  testimony  is  fi'ee  from  suspi- 
cion, either  on  teeoimt  of  the  <|uality  of  the 


person,  namely,  that  he  is  in  a  reputable  aitu* 
ation  ;  or  for  eotisc,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  tmh 
tiroony  given  is  not  lor  reward,  nor  (avour,  nor 
for  enmity,  such  a  witness  is  adraiasible." 
This  first  description  goes  to  compeUncB ;  b»> 
tween  which  and  credit^  Lord  Hardwicke  justly 
says  the  discrimination  is  very  nice :  the  othei 
part  of  the  text  shows  their  anxiety  to  reduce 
credibility  itself  to  a  fixed  rule.  It  proceeds, 
tlierefore,  **  His  sacred  majesty,  Hadrian,  is« 
sued  a  rescript  to  Vivius  Varus,  lieutenant  of 
Cilicia,  to  this  effect.  That  he  who  sits  ia 
judgment  is  the  most  capable  of  determining 
what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  witnesses."  The 
words  of  the  letter  of  rescript  are  as  follow 
**  You  ought  best  to  know  what  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  wiuiesses, — who,  and  of  what  dignity, 
and  of  what  estimation  they  are,  whether  thej 
seem  to  deliver  their  evidence  with  simplicity 
and  candour— whether  they  seem  to  bring  a 
formed  and  premeditated  discourse— or  who* 
ther  on  the  spot  they  give  probable  matter  in 
answer  to  the  questions  that  are  put  to  them." 
And  there  remains  a  rescript  of  the  same 
prince  to  Valerius  Varus  on  the  bringing  out 
the  credit  of  witnesses.  This  appears  to  go 
more  to  the  general  principles  of  evidence.  It 
is  in  these  words :  "  What  evidence,  and  ia 
what  measure  or  degree,  shall  amount  to  proof  ia 
each  case,  can  be  defined  in  no  manner  what- 
soever that  is  suflSciently  certain.  For,  though 
not  always,  yet  frequently,  the  troth  of  the  ^• 
fair  may  appear  without  any  matter  of  puhlie 
record.  In  some  cases,  the  number  of  the  wit- 
nesses, in  others  their  dignity  and  authority, 
is  to  be  weighed ;  in  others,  concurring  publio 
fame  tends  to  confirm  the  credit  of  the  evi- 
dence in  question.  This  alone  I  am  able,  and 
in  a  few  words,  to  give  you  as  my  determine* 
tioo,  that  you  ought  not  too  readily  to  bind 
yourself  to  try  the  cause  upon  any  one  deeerip* 
tion  of  evidence ;  but  you  are  to  estimate  by 
your  own  discreti(Hi  what  you  ought  to  credit, 
or  what  appears  to  you  not  to  be  established  by 
proof  sufficient. 

The  modem  writers  on  the  civil  law  have 
likewise  much  matter  on  this  subject,  and 
have  introduced  a  strictness,  with  regard  to 
personal  testimony,  whidi  our  particular  jorie- 
prudence  has  not  thought  it  at  all  proper  to 
adopt.  In  others  we  have  copied  them  more 
doeely.  They  divide  evidence  into  two  parts, 
in  which  they  do  not  difler  from  the  aatienlt. 
1st.  What  is  evidence,  or  proof  by  itself  7 
tdly.  What  is  presumption,  "  which  is  a  pro- 
bable conjecture  from  a  reference  to  something 
which,  coming  from  marks  and  toksov 
taiaed,  shall  be  taken  for  Ind^  mtSi 
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•thar  shall  be  adduced  7**  Again,  they  have 
laboured  particularly  to  fii  rules  for  pretump- 
lioos,  which  they  divide  into,  1.  Violent  and 
Doceeaary.  2.  Probable.  S,  and  laaily,  Slight 
and  raah.  But,  finding  that  this  head  of  pre- 
■umptive  evidence  (which  makes  so  large  a 
part  with  them  and  with  us  in  the  trial  of  all 
causes,  and  particularly  criminal  causes)  is 
•itremely  difficult  to  ascertain,  either  with 
regard  to  what  shall  be  considered  as  exclu- 
sively creating  any  of  iheae  three  degrees  of 
prestmiptioa,  or  what  facu,  and  how  proved,— 
and  what  marks  and  tokens  may  serve  to  esta- 
blish them,— even  those  civilians,  whose  cha- 
racter it  is  to  be  subtle  to  a  fault,  have  been 
obliged  to  abandon  the  task — and  have  fairly 
eoofessed,  that  the  labours  of  writers  to  fix 
rules  for  these  matters  have  been  vain  and 
fruitless.  One  of  the  most  able  of  them  has 
said,  *'  That  the  doctors  of  the  law  have  writ- 
ten nothing  of  value  concerning  presumptions ; 
Dor  is  the  subject  matter  such  as  to  be  reduced 
within  the  prescribed  limit  of  any  certain 
rules.  In  truth,  it  is  from  the  actual  existing 
case,  and  from  the  circumstances  of  the  per- 
■ons,  and  of  the  business,  that  we  ought  (under 
the  guidance  of  an  incorrupt  judgment  of  the 
iniiid,  which  is  called  an  equitable  discretion) 
to  determine  what  presumptions  or  conjectural 
proofii  are  to  be  admitted  as  rational,  or  re- 
jected as  false,  or  on  which  the  understanding 
can  pronounce  nothing,  either  the  one  way  or 
the  other." 

It  is  certain,  that  whaterer  over  strictness 
is  to  be  found  in  the  older  writers  on  this  law, 
with  regard  to  evidence,  it  chiefly  related  to 
the  mere  competency  of  witnesses ;  yet  even 
here  the  rigour  of  the  Romsn  lawyers  rt^laxed 
oo  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Persons  who 
kept  houses  of  ill  fame  were  with  them  incom- 
petent witnesses ;  yet  among  the  maxims  of 
that  law,  the  rule  is  well  known  of  "  TesteM 
bqtanarea  in  re  Utpanari.^* 

In  ordinary  cases,  they  require  two  wit- 
nesses to  prove  a  fact ;  and  therefore  they  held, 
*'  that  if  there  be  but  one  witness,  and  no  pro- 
bable grounds  of  presumption  of  some  kind 
{mtUa  argymenta)  that  one  witness  is  by  no 
means  to  be  heard ;"  and  it  is  not  inelegantly 
said  in  that  case,  Nan  jtu  d^cUf  aed  probation 
**  the  fiiilure  is  not  in  the  law,  but  in  the  proof." 
But  if  other  grounds  of  presumption  appear, 
one  witness  is  to  be  heard ;  "  for  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  one  crime  should  bo  established 
by  one  sort  of  proof  only,  as  by  witnesses,  or 
1^  documents,  or  by  presumptions;  all  the 
BBodes  of  evidence  may  be  so  conjoined,  that 
of  tham  akioo  woiiki  afect  the  pri* 


toner,  all  the  Tarioas  coDCUireiit  proofr  sbooU 
overpower  him,  like  a  storm  of  hail.**     This  ii 
held  particularly  true  in  cases  where  crisMi 
are  secret,  and  detection  difiiculL.    The  Beres* 
sity  of  detecting  and  punishing  such  crimes 
superseded,  in  the  soundest  authors,  this  theo- 
retic aim  at  perfection,  and  obliged  technical 
acience  to  submit  to  practical  expedience.   I* 
n  eriiiimiiti,  said  the  rigourists,  Probatiome$ 
dthent  esse  evuienles  el  luce  meruUmma,  denarte; 
and  so  undoubtedly  it  is  in  offcaces  which  ad- 
mit such  proof.     But  reflection  taught  them, 
that  even  their  fiivourite  rules  of  incooipeteBoe 
must  give  way  to  the  exigencies  of  distribative 
justice.    One  of  the  best  modem  writers  oo  the 
imperial  criminal  law,  particularly  as  practised 
in  Saxony   (Carpzovius)  says,  **  This  alone  I 
think  it  proper  to  remark,  that   even  incoas- 
petent  witnesses  are  sometimes  admiued,  if 
otherwise   the  truth  cannot  be   got  at;  sod 
this  particularly  in  facts  and  crimes  which  are 
of  difficult  proof," — and  for  this  doctrine  he 
cites  Farinacius,  Mascardus,  and  other  coii- 
nent  civilians  who  had  written  on  evidence.— 
He  proceeds  afterwards — ^"  However,  this  is  to 
be  taken  with  a  caution,  that  th«  impossibility 
of  otherwise  discovering  the  truth  is  not  coa- 
Btrued  from  hence,  that  other  witiM^sses  were 
not  actually  concerned,  but  that  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  crime,  or  from  regard  had  to  the 
place   and    time,  other  witnesses  coukl  aot 
be  present."    Many  other  passages  from  ths 
same  authority,  and  from  others  to  a  simibr 
effect,  might  be  added :  We  shall  only  remsik 
shortly,  that  Gaill,  a  writer  on  the  practice  of 
that  law  the  most  frequently  cited  in  our  own 
courts,  gives  the  rule  more  in  the  form  of  a 
maxim  ;  "  That  the  law   is  contented  with 
such  proof  as  oon  be  made,  if  the  subject  ia  ill 
notere  is  difficult  of  proof."     And  the  same 
writer,  in  another  passage,  refers  to  another 
still  more  general  maxim  (and  a  sound  maxisB 
it  ia)  that  the  power  and  means  of  proof  ought 
not  be  narrowed  but  enlarge,  that  the  truth 
may  not  be  concealed  :  Probatiomttm  faadm 
non  angudarif  eed  amphori  debeaif  ns  serkas 
eocu^ur. 

On  the  whole,  your  committee  can  find  no* 
thing  in  the  writings  of  the  learned  in  this  law 
any  nnore  than  thuy  could  discover  any  thing 
in  the  law  of  parliament,  to  support  any  one  oC 
the  determinations  given  by  the  judges,  and 
adopted  by  the  lords,  against  th«  evidmcs 
which  your  committee  offered,  whether  direct 
and  positive,  or  merely  (as  for  the  greater  pait 
it  was)  circumstantial,  and  produced  as  a 
ground  to  form  legitimate  prestmplioa  againat 
ths  dsfendant :  Dor,  if  Ihsy  srara  lo  ttdmk  (islueh 
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tbfbj  do  not)  thu  eml  law  to  be  oT  authoritjr 
in  (urntahing  any  rule  in  an  impeachment  of 
the  CoramonS|  more  than  as  it  may  occasionally 
furnish  a  principle  of  reason  on  a  new  or  un- 
determined point,  do  they  find  any  rule,  or  any 
principle,  derived  from  that  law,  which  could 
or  ought  to  have  made  ue  keep  back  the  evi- 
dence which  we  offered.  On  the  contrary,  we 
rather  think  those  rules  and  principles  to  be 
in  agreement  with  our  conduct. 

As  to  the  canon  law,  your  committee,  finding 
it  to  have  adopted  the  civil  law  with  no  very 
essential  variation,  does  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
make  any  particular  statement  on  that  subject. 
YiMir  committee  then  came  to  examine  into 
the  authorities  in  the  Engiith  law,  both  as  it 
has  prevailed  for  many  years  back,  and  as  it 
has  been  recently  received  in  our  courts  below. 
They  found  on  the  whole  the  rules  rather  less 
strict,  more  liberal,  and  less  loaded  with  posi- 
tive limiiatiom,  than  in  the  Roman  law.    The 
origin  of  this  latitude  may  perhaps  be  sought 
in  this  circumstance,  which  we  know  to  have 
relaxed  the  rigour  of  the  Roman  law^<ourts 
in  England  do  not  judge,  upon  evidence,  se- 
ooadum  alie/fata  el  probata^  as  in  other  coun- 
tries and  under  other  laws  they  do,  but  upon 
verdict.      By  a  fiction  of  law,  they  consider 
the  jury  as  supplying  in  some  sense  the  place 
of  testimony.     One  witness  (and  for  that  rea- 
son) is  allowed  sufficient  to  convict,  in  cases  of 
Uony,  which  in  other  laws  is  not  perniitlod. 
In  antiont  times  it  has  happened  to  the  law 
of  England  (as  in  pleading,  so  in  matter  of  evi- 
dence.) that  a  rigid  strictness  in  the  applica- 
tion of  technical  rules,  has  been  more  observed 
than  at  present  it  is.    In  the  more  early  ages, 
as  the  minds  of  the  judges  were  in  general  less 
conversant  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  as  the 
sphere  of  their  jurisdiction  was  less  extensive, 
and  as  the  matters  which  came  b«:(bre  them 
were  of  less  variety  and  complexity,  the  rule 
being  in  general  right,  not  so  much  inconveni- 
ence on  the  whole  was  found  firom  a  literal  ad- 
herence to  it,  as  might  have  ari<en  from  an 
sndeavour   towards   a   liberal   and   equitable 
departure,  fur  which  further  experience,  and 
a  more  continued  cuhivaiion  of  equity  as  a 
science,  had  not  then  so  fully  prepared  them. 
In  those  times,  that  judicial  policy  was  not  to 
be  ooodumned.  We  find  too,  that,  probably  from 
the  same  cause,  most  of  their  doctrine  leaned 
towards  the  restriction ;  and  the  old  lawyers 
being  bred,  aoconJing  to  the  then  philosophy 
of  the  schools,  in  habits  of  great  subtlety  and 
refinement  of  distinction,  and  having  once  taken 
^|st  bent,  very  great  acuteoess  of  mind  was 
~  ia  msintsininf  stsiy  rule,  srsiy 


maxim,  every  presumption  of  law  crsatioOi 
and  every  fiction  of  law,  with  a  punctilioas  s>> 
aciness ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  coursa 
which  laws  have  taken  in  every  nation.*  It 
was  probably  from  this  rigour,  and  from  a  ssnsa 
of  its  pressure,  that,  at  an  early  period  of  our 
law,  far  more  causes  of  criminal  jurisdictioa 
were  carried  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  tba 
council  board,  where  laymen  were  judges,  than 
can  or  ought  to  bo  at  present. 

As  the  business  of  courts  of  equity  becaoM 
more  enlarged,  and  more  methodical ;  as  ma* 
gistrates,  fur  a  long  series  of  years,  presided  in 
the  court  of  chancery,  who  were  not  bred  to  tha 
common  law ;  as  commerce,  with  its  advantages 
and  its  necessities,  opened  a  conuntinieation 
mure  largely  with  other  countries ;  as  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations  (always  a  part  of  the  law 
of  England)  came  to  be  cultivated ;  as  an  in* 
creasing  empire ;  as  new  views  and  new  com- 
binations of  things  were  opened,  this  antiqua 
rigour  and  overdone  severity  gave  way  to  tha 
accommodation  of  human  concerns,  fur  which 
rules  were  made,  and  not  human  ooncema 
made  to  bend  to  them. 

At  length.  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  a  case  tha 
most  solemnly  argued  of  any  within  the  memory 
of  man,  with  the  aid  of  the  greatest  learning  at 
the  bar,  and  with  the  aid  of  all  the  learning  on 
the  bench,  both  bench  and  bar  being  then  sup- 
plied with  men  of  tho  first  form,  declared  from 
the  bench,  and  in  concurrence  with  the  rest 
of  the  judges,  and  with  the  nmet  learned  of  tha 
long  robe,  the  able  cmincil  on  the  side  of  the  old 
restrictive  principles,  making  no  reclamation 
— "  That  the  judges  and  sages  of  the  law  hava 
laid  it  down,  that  there  is  but  ONE  general 
rule  of  evidence— the  best  that  the  nature  of 
the  case  will  admit."     This,  then,  the  master 
rule,  that  governs  all  the  subordinate  rulas, 
does  in  reality  subject  itself  and  its  own  virtua 
and  authority  to  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  and 
leaves  no  rule  at  all  of  an  iudependeni,  abstract, 
and  substantive  quality.    Sir  Dudley  Ryder 
(ihen  attorney-general,  afierwards  chief  jus- 
tice) in  his  learned  argument  observed—"  It 
is  extremely  proper,  that  there  shouM  be  soais 
general  rules  in  relation  to  evidence ;  but  if 
exceptions  are  not  allowed  to  them,  it  wouU 
be  better  to  demolish  all  the  general  rules.— 
There  is  no  general  rule  without  exception  that 

e  Antiqua  Jurhpriidentia  aspera  quMem  ilia, 
et  tenebricosa,  iristia,  non  lam  in  aquiute,  qvara 
In  verbnruni  superttiiione  fundsta,  eaque  CIce* 
rnnl«KUtem  fere  aiUgit,  manaiiqua  aoiMMcird- 
ler  850.  Qu«  banc  ezcepit,  viguitque  annus  fbra 
79,  superiorl  lon^  humanior  ;  quippe  qiui  om- 
gis  utiliuis  communi,  quan  poiescate  Tsrbo* 
rum,  negoda  modsrarstur.    Gca? taa,  p^  Ml 
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W9  know  of,  but  thia,  that  th«  be«t  eridflace 
riidl  be  ailmitted,  which  the  nature  of  the  caae 
will  afford.  I  will  nhow,  that  nilee,  at  general 
U  thie,  are  broke  in  upon,  for  the  take  of  al- 
lowinK  eridence.  Th^e  it  no  rule  that  teemt 
more  binding,  than  that  a  roan  thall  not  be 
admitted  an  eridence  in  hit  own  case,  and  yet 
the  ttatute  of  Hue  and  Cry  it  an  exception. 
A  roan*a  booki  are  allowed  lobe  evidence,  or, 
which  it  in  tubttance  the  tame,  hit  tenrant't 
booka,  becaute  the  nature  of  the  caae  requiree 
h ;  aa  in  the  cate  of  a  brewer*i  tenrantt.— 
Another  general  rule,  that  a  wife  cannot  be 
witnett  againtt  her  hutband,  hat  been  broke 
in  upon  in  catet  of  treaton :  That  the  last 
words  of  a  dying  man  are  giren  in  evidence,  in 
die  cate  of  murder,  it  alto  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  that  a  man  may  not  be  examined 
without  oaih."  Such  are  the  doctrines  of  this 
great  lawyer. 

Chief  justice  Willes  concurt  with  Lord 
Hardwicke  at  lo  diipensing  with  ttrict  rulot 
of  evidence.  "  Such  evidence,"  he  tayt,  "  it 
Co  be  admitted  at  the  neeea$Uy  of  the  case  will 
allow  of ;  at,  for  inttance,  a  marriage  at 
Utrecht,  certified  under  the  teal  of  the  minit- 
fer  there,  and  of  tho  taid  town,  and  that  they 
eobabited  together  at  man  and  wife,  wat  held 
Co  be  tufficient  proof  that  they  were  married." 
Thit  learned  j«idge  (commenting  upon  Lord 
Coke't  doctrine,  and  Sergeant  Hawkina*t  after 
him,  that  tho  oatht  of  Jewt  and  Pagant  were 
Bot  to  be  taken)  tayt,  "  That  this  notion, 
Chough  advanced  by  to  great  a  man,  it  con- 
Crary  to  religion,  common  tente,  and  common 
humanity,  and  I  think  the  devilt,  to  whom  he 
hat  delivered  them,  coukl  not  have  tuggetted 
any  thing  worte.'*  The  chief  justice,  admit- 
ting  Lord  Coke  to  be  a  great  lawyer,  then 
proceedi  in  very  ttrong  terms,  and  with  marks 
of  contempt,  to  coodenm  "hit  narrow  no- 
tiont  'C*  and  he  treats  with  at  little  rctpect  or 
decorum  tho  antient  authoritiet  referred  to  in 
defence  of  ttich  notiont. 

The  principle  of  the  departure  from  those 
rulet  it  clearly  fixed  by  Lord  Hardwicke  :  he 
layi  it  down  as  follows :  "  The  firtt  ground 
jodget  have  gone  upon  in  departing  from  ttrict 
nilet,  if  absolute  strict  necessity.  2dly.  A 
prttumed  necessity."  Of  the  first  he  gives 
these  instances ;  '*  In  the  case  of  writings 
■ubacribed  by  witnesses,  if  all  are  dead,  the 
proof  of  one  of  their  hands  is  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish the  deed.  Where  an  original  is  k>st, 
a  copy  may  be  admitted ;  if  no  copy,  then  a 
proof  by  witnesses  who  have  hurd  the  deed ; 
and  yat  it  is  a  thiag  the  law  abhors,  to  admit 
tbaoMiBofTormaDlbreTideiieo.**    TUa  «b- 


iaigemeot  through  two  stagaa  of  pioof ,  both  «( 
them  oootrary  to  tho  role  of  law,  lad  botk 
abhorrent  from  its  principles,  are  by  tlua  grsel 
judge  accumulated  upon  one  another,  and  are 
admitted  from  wecestify,  to  accommodate  b»> 
■lan  affairs,  and  to  prevent  that,  which  cowla 
are  by  every  possible  OMans  instituted  tupr^ 
Teni— A  FAILURE  OF  JUSTICE.  And 
this  necessity  is  not  cnofiocd  within  the  strict 
limitt  of  physical  causes,  but  is  more  lax,  aad 
takes  in  mond,  mmd  gven.  pmimmtid  and  mrgu- 
mtmtaim  nieettily ,  a  necessity  which  is  in  fact 
nothing  mote  than  a  great  degree  of  expedi- 
ency. The  law  creates  a  fictitious  necessity 
against  the  rules  of  evidenoo  in  favour  ef  the 
eoovenience  of  trade:  Aa  ezeeplioB,  which 
on  a  similar  principle  had  brfDre  been  admit* 
ted  in  the  civil  law,  as  to  mereaatile 
in  which  the  books  of  the  party  were 
ed  to  give  full  effect  to  an  insolBcieBt  degree  of 
proof,  called  in  the  nicety  of  their 
^  temipiena  prtbatio. 

But  to  proceed  with  Lord  Hardwicke  > 
observes,  that  "  a  tradesoMUi  *s  books  (that  it, 
the  acts  of  tho  party  interested,  himself)  aft 
admitted  aa  evidence,  not  thfXNigh  nAsalsCi 
necemijf,  but  by  reason  of  a  jiritMSi^'ta  of 
necessity  m/trrtd  only  from  the  nature  el 
commerce.  No  rule,**  cootiavcd  Lord  Hard- 
wicke, *<  can  be  more  settled,  than  that  tetti- 
mony  it  not  lo  be  received  but  upon  oath ;  bol 
he  layt  it  down,  that  an  oath  itscjf  Bsay  be  die* 
pented  with.  **  There  is  another  instance,** 
sajrt  he,  **  where  the  lawful  oath  may  be  dit> 
pented  with,  namely,  where  oar  ooorta  adniC 
evidence  for  the  crown  without  oath.** 

In  the  tame  ditcossioa,  tho  chief  bsroa 
(Parker)  cited  cases,  ia  which  all  the  roiei  cf 
evidence  had  given  way.  ^  There  is  aol  a 
more  general  rule,'*  says  he,  '*  than  thaC  hear- 
say cannot  be  admitted,  nor  husband  and  wiis 
aa  witnesses  against  eadi  other ;  and  yet  it  ii 
notorious  that  from  necessity  they  hava  beca 
allowed,  not  an  absolute  necoaai^,  bat  a  moral 


one 


» 


It  is  further  remarkable,  in  this  judicial  ai^ 
gument,  that  exceptions  are  allowed  not  only 
to  rules  of  evidence,  but  that  the  rates  of  evi- 
dence themselves  are  not  altogether  tho  same, 
where  the  subject  matter  varies.  The  jodgsi 
iMve,  lo  facilitate  justice,  and  to  fkvoar  oooh 
meroe,  even  adoptcNl  the  rules  of  fbreifn  laws. 
They  have  taken  for  granted,  and  would  not 
suffer  to  be  questioned,  the  regjolarity  and  jus- 
tice of  the  proceedings  of  fcreig;n  eoorls,  and 
they  have  admitted  them  aa  ovidenee,  noC 
only  of  the  fact  of  the  decisioM,  but  of  the  ri||kt 
aa  to  its  kfali^:  wfaara  dMro  aro  firafipi  paw 
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.ties  intarMted,  and  in  "  commercial  matters, 
the  rules  of  evidence  are  not  quite  the  same 
M  in  other  instances  in  courts  of  justice.  The 
case  of  Hue  and  Cry,  Brownlow,  47,  a  feme 
covert  is  not  a  lawful  witness  against  her  hus- 
band, except  incases  of  treason,  but  has  been 
admitted  in  civil  cases. "^  The  testimony  of  a 
public  notary  is  evidence  by  the  law  of  France; 
contracts  are  made  before  a  public  notary, 
and  no  other  witness  necessary.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  no  doubt  at  all,  if  it  came  in 
question  here,  whether  this  would  be  a  valid 
contract ;  but  a  testimony  from  persons  of  that 
credit  and  reputation  would  be  received  as 
a  very  good  proof  in  foreign  transactions, 
and  wotild  authenticate  the  contract." — Chro. 
Chal.  365. 

These  cases  show,  that  courts  always  go- 
Tem  themselves  by  these  rules  in  cases  of  fo- 
reign transactions.     To   this   principle  Lord 
Hardwicke  accords;  and   enlarging  the    rule 
of  evidence  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  he  lays  it  down— 
'*  that  it  is  a  common  and  natwnl  presump- 
tion, that  persons  of  the  Gentoo  religion  shoukl 
be  |>rincipatly  apprized  of  facts  and  transac- 
tions in  their  own  country.     As  the  English 
have  only  a  factory  in  this  country,  for  it  is  in 
the  empire  of  the  great  Mogul,  if  we   shoukl 
admit  this  evidence  [Gentoo  evidence  on   a 
Gentoo  oath]  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  law  of  England."    For   this   he 
cites    the  proceedings  of  our  court  of  admi- 
ralty, and  adopts  the  opinion  of  the  author  who 
states  the  precedent — "  That  this   court  will 
give  credit  to  the  sentence  of  the  court  of  ad- 
miralty in  France,  and  take  it  to  be  according 
to  right,  and  will  not  examine  their  proceed- 
ings ;  for  It  would  be  found  very  inconvenient 
if  one  kingdom  should,  by  peculiar  laws,  coc^ 
rect  the  judgments  and  proceedings  of  another 
kingdom."     Such  is  the  genius  of  the  law  of 
England,  that  these  two  principles  of  the  ge- 
neral moral  necessities  of  things,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  overrule  every  other  princi- 
ple,  even  those  rules  which   seem   the  very 
stroni^est.     Chief  baron  Parker,  in  answer  to 
an  objection  made  against  the  infidel  deponent, 
"that  the   plaintifl*  ought  to  have  shown  that 
he  could  not  have  the  evidence  of  Christians," 
says,  "  that,  repugnant  to  natural  justice,  ia 
tko  statute  of  Hue  and  Cry,  the  robbed   is 

♦  N.  B.  In  some  criminal  CA«es  also,  though 
not  of  treason,  hti^btnd  is  admitted  m  prove  an 
assault  upon  hU  wife,  r>r  the  Kin^,  ruled  by 
Raymond,  chief  justice,  Trin.  llthOeo.  Kinf 
versus  Aztre.  And  lor  various  other  axcepikmst 
s««  Bulkr  s  Nisi  Prius,  3M,  967. 
Vol.  UI..   ^' 


Admitted  to  be  witness  of  the  robbery,  u  a 
moral  or   presumed  necessity  is   sufficieat.** 
The   same  learned  magistrate,  pursuing  hit 
argument  in  favour  of  liberality,  in  opening  and 
enlarging  the  avenues  to  justice,  does  not  ad- 
mit **  tliat  the  authority  of  one  or  two  cases  ia 
valid  against  reason,  equity,  and  convenience, 
the    vital  principles  of  tlie  law."      He  cites 
Wells  versus  Williams,  1  Raymond  28t,  to 
show  that  the  necessity  of  trade  has  mollified 
the  too  rigorous  rules  of  the  old  law,  in  their 
restraint  and  discouragement  of  aliens.     "  A 
Jew  may  sue  at  thit  day,  but  heretnfare  heoeuld 
not,  for  then  they  were  looked  upon  as  ene- 
mies, but  now  commerce  has  taught  the  worki 
more  humanity  ;  and  therefore  held   that  aa 
alien  enemy,  commorant  here  by  the  license 
of  tlie  king,  and  under  his  protection,    may 
maintain  a  debt  upon  a  bond,  though   he  did 
not  come  with  safe  conduct."     So  far  Parker, 
concurring  with  Raymond.     He  proceeds,  "  It 
wais  objected  by  the  defendant's  counsel  that 
this  is  a  novelty,  and  that  what  never  has  beea 
done  ought  not  to  be  done."     The  answer  is, 
"  The  law  of  England  is  not  confined  to  par- 
ticular cases:  but  is  much  more  governed  by 
reason  tlian  by  any  one  case  whatever.     The 
true  rule  is  laid  down  by  Lord  Vaiighan,  fol. 
37,  38,  where  the  law,  saith  he,  is  knoum  and 
dear,  the  judges  must  determine  as  the  law  is, 
without  regard  to  the   inequitableness  or  in- 
conveniency.     Tliese  defects,  if  they  happen 
in  the  law,  can  only  be  remedied   by  parlia- 
ment— ^but  where  the  law  is  doubtful  and  not 
clear,  tlie  judges  ought  to  interpret  the  law  to 
be  as  is  most  consonant  to  equity,  and  what 
is  least  inconvenient." 

These  principles  of  equity,  convenience, 
and  natural  reason,  lord  chief  justice  Lee 
considered  in  the  same  ruling  light,  not  only 
as  guides  in  matter  of  interpretation  concern- 
ing law  in  general,  but,  in  particular,  as  con- 
troullers  of  the  whole  law  of  evidence,  which 
being  artificial,  and  made  for  convenience,  is  to 
be  governed  by  that  convenience  for  which  it  ■ 
made,  and  is  to  be  wholly  subservient  to  the 
stable  principles  of  substantial  justice.  **  I  do 
apprehendf"  said  that  chief  justice,  "  that  the 
rules  of  evidence  are  to  be  considered  as  ar* 
tificial  rules,  framed  by  men  fur  convenience 
in  courts  of  justice.  This  is  a  case  that  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  in  that  licht ;  and  I  take  it, 
that  considering  evidence  in  this  way  [vii. 
according  to  natural  justice]  is  acreeaUe  to 
the  genius  of  the  law  of  England." 

The  sentiments  of  Murray,  then  soliciton* 
general,  afterwards  Lord  Mansfiekl,  are  of 
no  small  weight  in  themselves,  and  ftf&f  aro 
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authority  by  being  judicially  adopted.     Hit 
ideas  go  to  the  growing  melioration  of  the 
law,  by  making  iia  liberality  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  justice,  and  the  actual  con- 
cerns of  the  worki;  not   restricting  the  inf>> 
aitely  diversified  occasions  of  men,  and  the 
rules  of  natural  justice,  within  arti6cial  cir- 
cumscriptions,  but  conforming  our  jurispru- 
dence  to  the  growth  of  our  commerce  and  of 
our  empire.      This  enlargement  of  our  con- 
cerns, he  appears,  in  the  year  1744,  almost 
to  have  foreseen,  and   he  lived  to  behold  it. 
"  The    arguments  on  the  other  side,"  said 
that  great  light  of  the  law,  (that  is,  arguments 
against  admitting   the  testimony  in   question 
from  the  novelty  of  the  case)  "  prove  nothing. 
Does  it  follow  from  thence,  that  no  witnesses 
can  be  examined  in  a  case  that  never  specially 
existed  before  ?  or  that  an  action  cannot  be 
brought  in  a  case  that  never  happened  before  ? 
Reason  (being  stated  to  be  tite  first  ground 
of  all  laws,  by  the  author  of  the  book   called 
DiKtor  and  Student)  must  determine  the  case. 
Therefore,  the  only  question  is,  whether  upon 
principles  of  reason,  justice,  and  convenience, 
this  wiutcss  be  admissible  ?"  *'  Cases  in  law 
depend  upon  the  oeeostoiu  which  gave  rise  to 
them.     All  occasions  do  not  arise  at  once  : 
Now  a  particular  species  of  Indians  appears ; 
hereafter  another  species  of  Indians  may  arise. 
A  statute  can  seldom  take  in  all  cases.   Ther^ 
fore  the  common  law,  that  works  itself  pure  by 
rules  drawn  from  the  fountain  of  justice,  is  for 
this  reason  superiour  to  an  act  of  parliament.** 
From  the  period  of  this  great  judgment  to 
the  trial   of  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  the 
law   has  gone  on  continually   working  itself 
pure  (to  use  Lord  Mansfield's  expression)  by 
rules  drawn  from  the  fountain  of  justice.  "  Ge- 
neral rules,"  said  the  same  person,  when  he 
sat  upon  the  bench,  "  are  wisely  established 
for  attaining  justice  with  ease,  certainty,  and 
despatch.     But  the  great  end  of  ihem  being 
to  dojuttice,  the  court  will  see  that  it  be  really 
obtained.     The  courts  have  been  more  liberal 
of  late  years  in  their  determinations,  and  have 
more  endeavoured  to  attend  to  the  real  justice 
of  the  case  than  formerly."    On  another  oc- 
casion, of  a  proposition  for  setting  aside  a  ver- 
dict, he  said,   '*  This  seems  to  be  the  true 
way  to  come  at  justice,  arid  what  we  therefore 
ought  to  do ;  for  the  true  text  is  boni  judtcu 
ttt  ampHari  just^usm^  not  jtcrwlictionem,  as 
has  been  often  cited."     In  conformity  to  this 
principle,  the  supposed  rules  of  evidence  have, 
in  late  times  and  judgments,  instead  of  being 
drawa  to  a  groatsr  degroo  of  strietiMSf,  been 
great^  rslaied. 


*'  AU  evidence  is  according  to  the 
matter  to  which  it  is  applied.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  length  of  time 
that  operates  as  a  bar  to  a  claim,  and  that  which 
is  used  only  by  way  of  evidence.  For  in- 
stance, length  of  time,  merely  as  it  affects  evi- 
dence, may  be  leA  to  the  consideration  of  the 
jury,  and  the  evidence  itelf  credited  or  not, 
according  to  the  inference  that  may  be  drawo, 
one  way  or  the  other,  fi-om  the  circurastajices 
of  the  case."  In  all  cases  of  evidence,  Lord 
Mansfiekl's  masim  was  to  lean  to  admissibi- 
lity, leaving  the  objections,  which  were  mads 
to  com(»e(ency,  to  go  to  credit,  and  to  be 
weighed  in  the  minds  of  the  jury,  aOer  they 
had  heard  it.  In  objections  to  wills,  and  to 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  to  them,  he  thought 
*'  it  clear  that  the  judges  ought  to  lean  against 
objections  raised  on  the  ground  of  informal- 
ily." 

Lord  Hardwicke  had  before  declared,  with 
great  truth,  '*  That  the  boundaries  of  what 
goes  to  the  credit,  and  what  to  the  competeac^, 
are  very  nice,  and  that  the  latter  may  be  carri* 
ed  too  for  ;"  and  in  the  same  case  be  said, 
*'  that  unless  the  objection  appeared  to  him  to 
carry  a  strong  danger  of  perjury,  and  some 
apparent  advantage  that  nnght  accrue  to  the 
witness,  he  was  always  inclined  to  let  it  go  to 
his  credit,  only  in  order  to  let  in  a  proper  light 
to  the  case,  which  would  otherwise  be  shut  out ; 
and  in  a  doubtfiil  case,  he  said,  it  was  generallf 
his  custom  to  admit  the  evidence,  and  give 
such  directions  to  the  jury  as  the  nature  of  tbs 
case  might  require." 

It  is  a  known  role  of  evidence,  that  an  inte- 
rest in  the  matter  to  be  supported  by  testinwny, 
disqualifies  a  witness;  yet  Lord  MansfirU 
held,  **  That  nice  objections  to  a  remote  inte- 
rest, which  could  not  be  released,  thoii||^  they 
held  in  other  cases,  were  not  allowed  to  dis- 
qualify a  witness  to  a  will,  (as  in  the  case  of 
parishioners  having  a  devise  to  the  use  of  the 
poor  of  the  pari^  for  ever.)**     He  went  stffl 
further,  and  his  doctrine  tends  so  fully  to  settle 
the  principle  of  departure  from,  or  adherenos 
to,  rules  of  evidence,  that  your  committee  in> 
serts  part  of  the  argument  at  large.    **  The 
disability  ofa  witness  from  interest  is  verydiP 
ierent  from  a  positive  incapacity.    If  a  deed 
must  be  acknowledged  before  a  judge  or  nolaiy 
public,  every  other  person  is  under  a  positivs 
incapacity  to  authenticate  it ;  but  objections  of 
interest  are  deductions  from  natural  reason, 
and  proceed  upon  a  presumption  of  too  great  a 
biss  in  the  miiMl  of  the  witneaa,  and  iIm  pob* 
lie  itfality  of  rsjectinf  partial  iMlimoay.    Pirs- 
■umiitioM  staod  BO  loigir  tlMB  titt  llie 
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b  prorod.    The  pretumptioa  of  bias  may  be  punishment  of  their  crimes,  would  hare  eo- 
takea  off  by  showing  that  ihe  witness  has  a  joyed  the  reward  of  their  perjury, 
great  or  a  greater  interest  the  other  way,  or  Lord  Mansfield,  it  seems,  had  been  misled, 
that  he  hss  giren  it  up.    The  preeumptioo  of  in  a  certain  case,  with  regard  to  precedents, 
public  utility  may  be  answered,  by  showing  His  opinion  was  against  the  reason  and  equity 
liiat  it  would  be  very  inconvenient,  under  the  of  the  supposed    practice,  but   he  supposed 
particular  circumstances,  not  to  receive  such  himself  not  at  liberty  to  give  way  to  his  own 
testimony.     Therefore,   from    the  course  of  wishes  and  opinions.      On  discovering   his 
business,  necessity,  and  other  reasons  of  ex-  orrour,  he  considered  himself  as  freed  from  an 
pedience,  numberieu  e»o<p<ions  are  allowed  to  intolerable  burthen,  and  hastened  to  undo  hia 
the  fetteral  rule.*'  former  determination.   "  There  are  no  prece- 
These  being  the  principles  of  later  juris-  dents,"  said  he,  with  some  exultation,  "which 
prudence,  the  judges  have  suffered  no  positive  stand  in  the  way  of  our  determining  liberally, 
rule  of  evidence  to  counteract  those  principles,  equitably,  and  according  to  the  true  intention 
They  have  even  suffered  subscribing  witnesses  of  the  parties."     In  the  same  case,  his  learn- 
to  a  will,  which  recites  the  soundness  of  mind  ed  assessour.  Justice  Wilmot,  felt  the  saoM 
in  the  testator,  to  be  examined  to  prove  his  sentiments.    His  expressions  are  remarkable : 
insanity,  even  when  the  court  received  evi-  "  Courts  of  law  ought  to  concur  with  courts  of 
dence  to  overturn  that  testimony,  and  to  destroy  equity,  in  the  execution  of  those  powers  which 
the  credit  of  those  witnesses.    Five  wimessoa  are  very  convenient  to  be  inserted  in  settle 
had  attested  a  will  and  codicil.  They  were  ad-  ments  ;  and  they  ought  not  to  listen  to  nic« 
mitted  to  annul  the  will  which  they  had  then^  distinctions,  that  savour  of  the  schools,  but  to 
•elves  attested.    Objections  were  taken  to  the  be  guided  by  true  good  sense  and  manly  reai- 
competency  of  one  of  the  witnesses  in  support  son.    After  the  statute  of  Uses,  it  is  much  to 
of  the  will  against  the  testimony  of  its  subscrib-  be  lamented,  that  the  courts  of  common  law 
ing  witnesses.     1st,  That  the  witness  was  an  had  not  adopted  all  the  rules  and  maxims  of 
executor  intrust,  and  so  liable  to  actions.   2dly,  the  courts  of  equity.     This  would  have  pre- 
As  having  acted  under  the  trust;  whereby,  if  vented  the  absurdity  of  receiving  costs  in  oo9 
the  will  were  set  aside,  he  would  be  liable  to  court,  and  paying  them  in  another." 
answer  for  damages  incurred  by  the  sale  of  the  Your  committee  does  not  produce  the  doo- 
deceased's  chambers  to  a  Mr.  Frederick.    Mr.  trine  of  this  particular  case,  as  directly  ap- 
Frederick  offered  to  submit  to  a  rule  to  release,  plicable  to  their  charge,  no  more  than  several 
for  the  sake  oT  public   justice.    Those  who  of  the  others  here  cited.     We  do  not  know  oa 
maintained  the  objection  cited  Sidersin,  a  re-  what  precedents  or  principles  the  evidence 
porter  of  much  authority,  51, 115,  and  IsiKeblo  proposed  by  us  has  been  deemed  inadmissibia 
1S4.      Lurd  Mansfield,  chief  justice,  did  not  by  the  judges;  therefore  against  the  grotmdsoC 
controvert  those  authorities ;  but  in  the  course  this  rejection,  we  find  it  difficult  directly  to 
of  obtaining  substanrial  justice,  he  treated  both  oppose  any  thing.  These  precedents  and  theso 
of  them  with  equal  contempt,  though  deiermin-  doctrines  are   brought  to  show  the   general 
•d  byjudges  of  high  reputation.    His  words  are  temper  of  the  courts,  their  growing  liberality, 
remarkable :  '*  We  do  not  now  sit  here  to  taka  and  the  general  tendency  of  all  their  reason- 
our  rules  of  evidence  from  Sidersin  and  Ke-  ings  and  all  their  determinations  to  set  asida 
ble."     He  overruled  the  objection  upon  mora  all  such  technical  subtleties,  or  formal  rulea, 
recent  authorities,  which,  though  not  in  simi-  which  might  stand  in  the  way  of  the  discovery  of 
lar  circumstances,  he  considered  as  within  tha  truth,  and  the  attainment  of  justice.  The  casaa 
reason.     The  court  did  not  think  it  necessary  are  adduced  for  the  principles  they  contain, 
that  the  witness  should  release,  as  he  had  offer-  The  period  of  the  cases  and  argtmients  we 
ed  to  do.    *<  It  appeared  on  this  trial  (sayi  have  cited,  was  that  in  which  large  and  libe- 
Jusiice  Blackstone)    that  a  black  conspiracy  ral  principles  of  evidence  were  more  declared, 
was  formed  to  set  aside  the  gentleman's  will,  and  more  regularly  brought  into  system.     Baft 
without  any  foundation  whatever."     A  pro-  they  had  been  gradually  improving ;  and  there 
secution  against   three  of  the   teetaroentary  are  few  principles  of  the  later  decisions  which 
witnesses  was  recommended,  who  were  afier*  are  not  to  be  found  in  determinations  on  casea 
wards  convicted  of  perjury.   Had  strict  formal*  prior  to  the  time  we  refer  to.    Not  to  overdo 
ities,  with  regard  to  evidence,  been  adhered  to  this  matter,  and  yet  to  bring  it   with  some 
in  any  part  of  this  proceeding,  that  very  black  degree  of  deamess  before  the  House,  yoor 
oonapiraey  wouU  fa!ave  eiacceeded  ;  and  thoee  ooounittee  will  refor  but  to  a  few  authoriliea» 
htmk  eoHpvtioi*,  iwleta  of  reoaWiBf  die  and  thoM  which  eeen  moat  mumdnUkf  to 
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r«Ut«  to  tiM  iMfura  oT  th«i  cuMe  entruBtail  to 
tbera.  In  MiclMelinu,  11  W.  III.  the  King 
«.  iha  Warden  of  th«  Fleet — A  witness,  who 
had  really  been  a  prisoner,  and  Tohintariiy  suf- 
lered  to  escape,  was  produced  to  prove  the 
escape.  To  tiie  witness  it  was  objected,  that 
be  had  giTon  a  bond  to  be  a  true  prisoner,  which 
he  had  forft.ced  by  escaping ;  besides,  he  had 
been  retaken.  His  t«stin»ony  was  allowed  ; 
and  by  the  court,  among  other  things,  it  was 
■aid.  In  secret  transactions,  if  any  of  the  par- 
ties concerned  are  not  to  be,  for  the  necessity 
of  the  third,  admitted  as  evidence,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  detect  the  practice ;  as  in  cases 
of  the  statute  of  Hue  and  Cry,  the  party  roln 
bed  shall  be  a  witness  to  charge  the  hun<lred  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Cooke  v.  Watts  in  the 
Kxchequcr,  where  one  who  had  been  prejudi- 
ced by  the  will  was  admitted  an  evidence  to 
prove  it  forged.*  So  in  the  case  of  King  o. 
Harris  where  a  feme  covert  was  admitted  aa 
a  witness  for  fmuduUntly  drawing  her  in, 
when  sole,  to  give  a  warrant  of  attorney  for 
confessing  a  judgment  on  an  unlawful  consi- 
deration, whereby  execution  was  sued  out 
against  her  husband  ;  and  Holt,  diief  justice, 
held,  that  a  feme  covert  could  not,  by  law,  be 
a  witness  to  convict  one  on  an  information ; 
yet,  in  Lord  Audley's  case,  it  being  a  rape 
on  her  person,  she  was  received  to  give  evi- 
dence against  him,  and  the  court  concurred 
with  him,  because  it  was  the  best  evidence 
the  nature  of  the  thing  wouM  allow.  This 
decision  of  Holt  refers  toothers  more  early, 
and  all  on  the  same  principle ;  and  it  is  not 
of  this  day  that  this  one  great  principle  of 
eminent  public  expedience,  this  moral  necessi- 
ty,! «  that  crimes  should  not  escape  with 
Impunity/*  has  in  all  cases  overborne  all  the 
common  juridical  rules  of  evidence — It  has 
oven  prevailed  over  the  first  and  most  natural 
ooostruclion  of  acts  of  parliament,  and  that  in 
matters  of  so  penal  a  nature  as  high  treason. 
It  is  known  that  statutes  made,  not  to  open  and 
enlarge,  but  on  fair  grounds,  to  straiten  proofs, 
require  two  witnesses  in  cases  of  high  treason. 
So  it  was  understood  without  dispute,  and 
without  distinction,  until  the  arginnent  of  a 
case  in  the  high  court  of  justice,  during  the 
usurpation.  It  was  the  case  of  the  Presby- 
terian minister,  Love,  tried  for  high  treason 
against  the  commonwealth,  in  an  attempt  to 
restore  the  king.  In  this  trial,  it  was  coo- 
tended  for  and  admitted,  that  one  witness  to 

*  In  thifl  tingle  point  Holt  did  not  concur  with 
the  rtiet  of  the  judges. 

t  Interest  Helpoblica  tit  maleflcia  ae  rema- 
nMm  impmita. 


one  overt  act,  and  one  to  another  overt  ad 
of  the  same  treason,  ought  to  be  deemed 
sufficient.  This  precedent,  though  furnished 
in  times  from  which precedmits  were  cautiitusly 
drawn,  was  received  as  authority  throughout 
the  whole  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  It 
was  equally  followed  after  the  rcvoiution ;  and 
at  this  day  it  is  undoubted  law.  It  is  not  so 
from  the  natural  or  technical  rules  of  construe 
tion  of  the  act  of  parliament,  but  from  the 
principles  of  juridical  policy.  AU  the  judges 
who  have  ruled  it,  all  the  writers  of  credit  who 
have  written  upon  it,  assign  this  reason,  and 
this  only,  That  treasons  being  plotted  in  se- 
crecy, could  in  fow  cases  be  otherwise  brought 
to  punishment. 

The  same  principle  of  policy  has  dictated 
a  principle  of  relaxation,  with  regaxd  to  scvsre 
rules  of  evidence,  in  all  cases  similar,  though 
of  a  lower  order  in  the  scale  of  criminality. 
It  is  against  fundamental  maxims,  that  aa 
accomplice  shoukl  be  admitted  as  a  witness. 
—But  accomplice  are  admitted  from  the 
policy  of  justice,  otherwise  cooiederacies  of 
crime  could  not  be  dissoK-ed. 

There  n  no  rule  more  solid,  than  that  a 
taan  shall  not  entitle  himself  to  profit  by  his 
own  testimony.  But  an  informer,  in  case 
of  highway  robbery,  may  obtain  forty  po«inds 
to  his  own  profit  by  his  own  evidence:  this 
is  not  in  consequence  of  positive  provision 
in  the  act  of  pariiament — it  ii  a  provision  of 
policy,  lest  the  purpose  of  the  act  sho«dd  bs 
defeated. 

Now,  if  policy  has  dictated  this  very  large 
construction  of  an  act  of  parliament,  coocem- 
ing  high  treason  ;  if  the  same  policy  has  dio> 
taled  exceptions  to  the  clearest  and  broadest 
rules  of  evidence,  in  other  highly  penal 
causes ;  and  if  all  this  latitude  it  taken  eea- 
ceming  matters  for  the  greater  part  wkhia 
our  insular  bounds;— your  ooaaonittee  cooU 
not,  with  safety  (o  the  larger  and  aiore  re- 
nedial  justice  of  the  law  of  pviiament,  ad- 
vit  any  rules  or  pretended  rules,  oocorrected 
and  uncontrouUed  by  circomsiances,  to  pre- 
vail in  a  trial,  which  regarded  offeocea  of  a 
nature  difficult  of  detection,  and  ccomnitted 
far  from  the  sphere  of  the  ordinary  practice 
of  our  courts. 

If  any  thing  of  an  over-formal  strictnew 
is  introduced  into  the  trial  of  Warren  Has- 
tings, Esquire,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  copied 
firom  the  decisions  of  these  tribonals.  It  is 
with  great  satisfaction  your  committee  has 
found,  that  the  reproach  of  "  disgracdul  «qIh 
deties,"  inferioor  mles  of  evidence,  which 
pravvaft  the  diaeo^^Bfj  of  trmh,  af 
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tao6m  of  proceeding,  which  lUnd  in  the  wmy 
of  that  juftice,  the  forwarding  of  which  is  th9 
■de  rational  object  of  iheir  invention,  cannot 
fairijr  be  imputed  to  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, or  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  courtf 
below. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE,  ItC 

The  rules  of  evidence  in  civil  sjid  in  cri- 
minal cases,  in  law  and  in  equity,  being onlj 
reason  methodized,  are  certainly  the  same. 
Your  committee  however  finds,  that  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  law  of  evidence  to  b« 
found  in  our  books,  turns  upon  questions  ro- 
tative to  civil  concerns.  Civil  cases  regard 
properly:  Now,  although  property  itself  if 
not,  yet  almoet  every  thing  concerning  pro- 
perty, and  all  its  modifications,  is  of  artificial 
contrivance.  The  rules  concerning  it  be- 
come more  positive,  as  connected  with  posi- 
tive institution.  The  legislator  therefore  al- 
ways, the  jurist  frequently,  may  ordain  certain 
nieihods,  by  which  alone  they  will  suffer  such 
matters  to  be  known  and  established  ;  because, 
their  very  essence,  (or  the  greater  part,  de- 
pends on  the  arbitrary  conventions  of  men. 
Men  act  on  them  with  all  the  power  of  a 
Creator  over  his  creature.  They  make  fic- 
tions of  law,  and  presumptions  of  law  {prttump* 
Honet  juris  el  de  jure)  according  to  their 
ideas  of  utility — and  against  those  fictions  and 
axainst  presumptions  8o  created,  they  do  and 
may  reject  all  evidence.  However,  even  in 
tliese  cases  there  is  some  restraint.  Lord  Mans- 
field has  let  in  a  liberal  spirit  against  the  fic- 
tions of  law  themselves ;  and  he  declared,  that 
he  would  do,  what  in  one  cane  he  actually  did, 
an«l  most  wisely — that  ho  would  admit  evi- 
dence against  a  fiction  of  law,  when  the  fic- 
tion militated  against  the  policy  on  which  it 
was  made. 

Thus  it  is  with  things  which  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  men  :  But,  where  the  subject  is  of  a 
physical  nature,  or  of  a  moral  nature,  inde- 
pendent of  their  conventions,  men  have  no 
other  reasonable  authority,  than  to  register 
and  digest  liie  results  of  experience  and  obser- 
vation. Crimes  are  the  actions  of  phynical 
beings,  with  an  evil  intention  abusing  their 
physical  [towers  against  justice,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  society  ;  in  this  case,  fictions  of 
law  and  artificial  presumptions  {JurU  etjurt) 
have  little  or  no  place.  The  presumptions 
which  belong  to  criminal  cases  are  those  na- 
tural and  popular  presumptions  which  are  ooljr 
observations  turned  into  roaximSf  like  adages 
tod  apoiiieging,  tod  ire  idmitted  (wbon  Umv 


grounds  are  establishad)  b  Uis  placs  of  proof, 
where  better  is  wanting,  but  are  to  b«  always 
overturned  by  counter  proof. 

These  presumptions  mostly  go  to  the  inim* 
tion.  In  all  criminal  cases,  the  crime  (except 
where  the  law  itself  implies  malice)  consists 
rather  in  the  intention  than  the  action.  No«V| 
the  intention  is  proved  but  by  two  ways; 
either,  1st,  by  confession — this  first  case  is 
rare  but  simple^2dly,  by  circumstantial  proof 
—this  is  difficult,  and  requires  care  and  pains. 
The  connexion  of  the  intention  and  the  cir- 
cumstances is  plainly  of  such  a  nature,  as  mor* 
to  depend  on  the  sagacity  of  the  observer,  thas 
on  the  excellence  of  any  rule.  Ths  pains 
taken  by  the  civilians  on  that  sutyect,  bars 
not  been  very  fruitful ;  and  the  English  law 
writers  have,  perhaps,  as  wisely,  in  a  manner 
abandoned  tlie  pursuit  In  truth,  it  seems  a 
wild  attempt  to  lay  down  any  rule  fur  the  proof 
of  intention  by  circumstantial  evidence ;  adl  tbs 
acts  of  the  party ;  all  things  that  explain  or  throw 
light  on  these  acts ;  all  the  acts  of  others  reUkf 
tive  to  the  affair,  that  come  to  his  knowledgs, 
and  may  influence  him ;  his  friendships  and 
enmities,  his  promises,  his  threats,  (he  trut|i 
of  his  discourses,  the  falsehood  of  his  apolo- 
gies, pretences,  and  explanations ;  his  looks, 
his  speech  ;  bis  silence  where  he  was  called  to 
speak  ;  every  thing  which  tends  to  eslablivh 
the  connexion  between  all  these  particulars  ;^- 
every  circumstance,  precedent,  concomitant 
and  subsequent,  become  parts  of  circumslantisl 
evidence.  These  are  in  their  nature  infiniis, 
and  cannot  be  comprehendinl  within  any  rule, 
or  brought  imder  any  classification. 

Now,  as  the  force  of  that  presumptive  and 
conjectural  proof  rarely,  if  ever,  depends  oo 
one  fact  only,  but  is  collected  from  the  number 
and  accumulation  of  circumstances  concurrent 
in  one  point,  we  do  not  find  an  instance,  until 
this  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  (which 
has  produced  many  novelties)  that  attempts 
have  been  made  by  any  court  to  call  on  thf 
prosecutor  for  an  account  of  the  purpose  fqr 
which  he  means  to  produce  each  particle  of 
this  circumstantial  evidence,  to  take  up  the 
circumstances  one  by  one,  to  prejudge  ths 
efficacy  of  each  matter  separately  in  proving 
thn  point ;  and  thus  to  break  to  pieces  and  to 
garble  those  facts,  upr»n  the  multitude  of  whid), 
their  combination,  and  the  relation  of  all  their 
component  parts  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
culprit,  the  witole  force  and  virtue  of  this  evi- 
dence depends.  To  do  any  thing  which  can 
destroy  this  collsctivs  efibct,  is  to  dsaj  cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

Yew  ognniiticc  too  ctiiBot  but  cBpriM  Ihfir 
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■urphse,  at  the  particular  period  of  the  present 
trial,  when  the  attempts  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded first  began  to  be  made.     The  two  first 
great  branchesof  the  accusation  of  this  House 
against  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  relate  to 
public  and    notorious  acts,  capable  of  direct 
proof;  such  as  the  expulsion  of  Chcit  Sing, 
with  its  consequences  on  the  province  of  Be- 
nares,   and  the  seizure  of  the  treasures  and 
jaghires  of  the  begums  of  Oude.     Yet,  in  the 
proof  of  those  crimes,  your  committee  cannot 
justly  complain,  that  we  were  very  narrowly 
circumscribed  in  the  production  of  much  cir- 
eumstaniial  as  well  as  positive  evidence.     We 
did   not  find  any  serious   resistance  on   this 
head,  till  we  came  to  malie  good  our  charges 
of  secret  crimes ;  crimes  of  a  class  and  de- 
•cription,  in  the  proof  of  which,  all  judges  of  all 
countries  hare   found    it  necessary  to  relax 
almost  all    their  rules  of  competency  ;  such 
crimes  as  peculation,  pecuniary  frauds,  extor- 
tion, and  bribery.     Eight  out  of  nine  of  the 
questions  put  to  the  judges  by  the  lords,  in  the 
^t   stage  of  the  prosecution,  related  to  cir- 
cumstances oflered   in  proof  of  these  secret 
crimes. 

Much  induirtry  and  art  have  been  used, 
among  the  illiterate  and  unexperienced,  to 
ttxrow  imputations  on  this  prosecution,  and  its 
conduct,  because  so  great  a  proportion  of  the 
evidence  offered  on  this  trial  (especially  on 
the  latter  charges)  has  been  circumstantial. 
Against  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  your 
committee  opposes  the  judgment  of  the  learn- 
ed. It  is  known  to  them  that,  when  this  proof 
is  in  its  greatest  perfection,  that  is,  when  it  is 
most  abundant  in  circumstances,  it  is  much 
supeiior  to  positive  proof;  and  for  this  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  learned  jtidge  who 
presided  at  the  trial  of  Captain  Donellan  : — 
*'  On  the  part  of  the  prn«ecution,  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  has  been  laid  before  you.  It  is  ail 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  in  its  nature  it 
must  be  so ;  for,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  no  man 
is  weak  enough  to  commit  the  act  in  the  pre- 
sence of  other  persons,  or  to  sufl*er  them  to  see 
what  he  does  at  the  time ;  and  therefore  it  can 
only  be  ntade  out  by  circumstances,  either 
before  the  committing  of  the  act,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  committed,  or  subseqtient  to  it ; 
and  a  presumption,  which  necessarily  arises 
from  circumstances,  is  very  often  more  con- 
Tincing  and  more  satisfactory  than  any  other 
'kind  of^  evidence,  because  it  is  not  within  the 
reach  and  compass  of  human  abilities  to  in- 
vent a  train  of  circumstances,  which  shall  be 
•o  connected  together,  as  to  amount  to  a  proof 
cf  guilt,  witlMxU  affording  opportimitist  of 


contradicting  a  great  part,  if  not  all,  of  theas 
circumstances.  But  if  the  circumstances  are 
such  as,  when  laid  together,  bring  convicti«]ii 
to  your  minds,  it  is  then  fully  equal,  if  not, 
lu  I  told  you  before,  mare  convincing  than 
positive  evidence."  In  the  trial  of  Doneiiaa 
no  such  selection  was  used  as  we  have  lately 
experienced  ;  no  limitation  to  the  production 
of  every  matter,  before,  at,  and  after  the  fact 
charged.  The  trial  was  (as  we  conceive) 
rightly  conducted  by  the  learned  judge — be> 
cause  secret  crimes,  such  as  secret  assassirta- 
tion,  poisoning,  bribery,  peculation,  and  ex- 
tortion (the  three  la^t  of  which  this  Houss 
has  charged  upon  Mr.  Hastings)  can  very 
rarely  be  proved  in  any  other  way.  That  way 
of  proof  is  made  to  give  satisfacrioM  to  a 
searching,  equitable,  and  intelligent  miiKJ; 
and  there  must  not  be  a  failure  of  justice. 
Lord  Mansfield  has  said,  that  he  did  not 
know  a  case,  in  which  proof  might  not  be 
supplied. 

Your  committee  has  resorted  to  the  trial 
of  Donellan  ;  and  they  have,  and  do  much 
rely  upon  it,  first,  on  account  of  the  known 
learning  and  ability  of  the  judge  who  tried 
the  cause,  and  the  particular  attention  he  has 
paid  to  llie  subject  of  evidence,  which  forms 
a  book  in  his  treatise  on  nim  prius.  Next, 
because,  as  the  trial  went  iridotty  on  cimiro- 
stantial  evidence,  the  proceedings  in  itfiimish 
some  of  the  most  complete  ami  the  fullr^ 
examples  on  that  subject.  Thirdly,  because 
the  case  is  recent ;  and  the  law  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  materially  altered  since  the 
time  of  that  event. 

Comparing  the  proceedings  on  that  trial, 
and  the  doctrines  from  the  bench,  wiih  the 
doctrines  we  have  heard  from  the  woolsack, 
your  committee  canntit  comprehend  how  they 
can  be  reconciled.  For,  the  lords  coni(>rlied 
the  managers  to  declare  for  what  purpose  they 
produced  each  separate  member  of  their  cir- 
cumstantial evidence ;  a  thing,  as  we  conceive, 
not  usual,  and  particularly  not  observed  in  the 
trial  of  Donellan.  We  have  observed  in  that 
trial,  and  in  moin  others  lo  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  resort,  that  the  prosecutor  is 
suffered  to  proceed  narratively  and  historical- 
ly, without  interruption.  If  indeed,  it  ap|»ear8 
on  the  face  of  the  narration,  that  what  is  re- 
presented to  have  been  said,  written,  or  done, 
did  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  prisoner, 
a  question  sometimes,  but  rarely,  has  been 
asked,  whether  the  prisoner  could  be  affected 
with  the  knowledge  of  it.  When  a  connexion 
with  the  person  of  the  prisoner  has  bean  in 
■nj  way  abowB,  or  even  pronuMd  to  bo  nkiowa 
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Om  erklenca  is  allowed  to  go  on  without  fur- 
ther opposition.  The  sending  of  a  lealed 
letter,  the  receipt  of  a  sealed  letter,  inferred 
from  the  delivery  to  the  prisoner's  servant; 
the  bare  possession  of  a  paper  written  by  any 
other  person,  on  the  presumption  that  the  coo- 
tents  of  such  letters,  or  such  paper,  were 
known  to  the  prisoner  ;  and  the  being  present 
when  any  thing  was  said  or  done,  on  the 
presumption  of  his  seeing  or  hearing  what 
passed,  have  been  respectively  ruled  to  be 
sufficient.  If,  on  the  other  hand  no  circunn 
stance  of  connexion  has  been  proved,  the  judge, 
in  summing  up,  has  directed  the  Jury  to  pay 
no  regard  to  a  letter  or  conversation,  the 
proof  of  which  has  so  failed— a  course  much 
less  liable  to  inconvenience,  where  the  same 
persons  decide  both  the  law  and  the  fact. 

To  illustrate  the  difficulties  to  which  your 
committee  was  subjected  on  this  head,  we 
think  it  sufficient  to  submit  to  the  House  (re- 
serving a  more  full  discussion  of  this  impor- 
tant point  to  another  occasion)  the  following 
short  statement  of  an  incident  which  occurred 
in  this  trial. 

By  an  express  order  of  the  court  of  direo 
tors  (to  which  by  the  express  words  of  the 
act  of  parliament,  under  which  he  held  his 
office,  he   was  ordered  to  yield   obedience) 
Mr.  Hastings  and  his  colleagues  were  direcfp 
ed  to  make  an  inquiry  into  all  offences  of  bri- 
bery and  corruption  in  office.    On  the  llth 
of  March  a  charge  in  writing  of  bribery  and 
corruption  in  office  was  brought  against  him- 
self.    On  the  ISih  of  the  same  month,  the 
accuser,  a  man  of  high  rank,  the  rajah  Nund- 
comar,  appears  personally  before  the  council, 
to  make  good  his  charge  against  Mr.  Ha»- 
tings   before  his  own    face.     Mr.  Hastings 
thereon  full   into   a   very   intemperate   heat, 
obstinately  refused  to  be  present  at  the  ex- 
amination, attempted  to  dissolve  the  council, 
and  contumaciously  retired  from  it.     Three 
of  the  other  members,  a  majority  of  the  coun- 
cil, in  execution  of  their  duty,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  orders  received  under  the  act  of 
parliament,  proceeded  to  take  the  evidence, 
which  is  very  minute  and  particular,  and  was 
entered  in  the  records  of  the  council  by  the 
regular  official  secretary.     It  was  afterwards 
read  in  Mr.  Hastings's  own  presence,  and 
by  him  transmitted,  under  his  own  signature, 
to  the  court  of  directors.     A  separate  letter 
was  also  written  by  him,  about  the  same  time, 
desiring,  on  his  part,  that  in  any  inquiry  into 
his  conduct,  "  not  a  single  word  should  es- 
cape observation."     This  proceeding  in  the 
council,  your  oocBmittoe,  in  its  natural  ordor, 


and  in  a  narrative  chain  of  circumstantial 
proof,  offered  in  evidence.  It  was  not  per* 
mitted  to  be  read — and  on  the  20th  and  21st 
of  May  1789,  we  were  told,  from  the  wool- 
sack, "  that  when  a  paper  is  not  evidence  by 
itself*'  (such  this  part  of  the  consultation  it 
seems  was  reputed)  "  a  party  who  wishes  to 
introduce  a  paper  of  that  kind,  is  caQed  upon 
not  only  to  state,  but  to  make  out  on  proof, 
the  whole  of  the  grounds  upon  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  make  that  paper  proper  evidence. 
That  the  evidence  that  is  produced  must  bo 
the  demeanour  of  the  party  respecting  that 
paper ;  and  it  is  the  connexion  between  them, 
OS  material  to  the  charge  depending^  that  will 
enable  them  to  be  produced." 

Your  committee  observes,  that  this  waa 
not  a  paper  foreign  to  the  prisoner,  and  sent 
to  him  a$  a  letter^  the  receipt  of  which,  and 
his  conduct  thereon,  were  to  be  brought  homo 
to  him,  to  infer  his  guilt  from  his  demeanour. 
It  was  an  office  document  of  his  own  depart- 
ment, concerning  himself,  and  kept  by  officers 
of  his  own,  and  by  himself  transmittc»d,  as  wo 
have  said,  to  the  court  of  directors.  Its  proof 
was  in  the  record.  The  charge  made  against 
him,  and  his  demeanour  on  being  acquainted 
with  it,  were  not  in  separate  evidence.  They 
all  lay  together,  and  composed  a  connected 
narrative  of  the  business,  aulhenlicated  by 
himself. 

In  this  case  it  seems  to  your  committee  ex- 
tremely irregular  and  prepostf  rous  to  demand 
previous  and  extraneous  proofs  of  the  demean- 
our of  the  party  respecting  the  paper,  and 
the  connexion  between  them,  as  material  to 
the  charge  depending;  for  this  would  be  to  try 
what  the  effect  and  operation  of  the  evidenco 
would  be  on  the  issue  of  the  cause,  before  ita 
production. 

The  doctrine  so  laid  down,  demands  that 
every  several  circumstance  should  in  itself  bo 
conclusive,  or  at  least  shouU  afford  a  violent 
presumption ;  it  must,  we  were  told,  without 
question,  be  material  to  the  charge  depending : 
but,  as  we  conceive,  its  materiality,  more  or 
less,  is  not  in  the  first  instance  to  be  established. 
To  make  it  admissible,  it  is  enough  to  give 
proof,  or  to  raise  a  legal  inference,  of  its  con- 
nexion both  with  the  charge  depending,  and 
the  person  of  the  party  charged,  where  it  does 
not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  evidence  offered. 
Besides,  by  this  new  doctrine,  the  materiality 
required  to  be  shown,  must  be  decided  frooi  % 
consideration,  not  of  the  whole  circumstanoo, 
but,  in  truth,  of  one  half  of  the  circumstanoo 
of  a  deameanour,  uncognectod  with,  and  im« 
oxplained  by,  that  on  which  it  arosa,  thougli 
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Che  ooraM>zion  betweMi  the  demrAnour  oT  the 
party  and  the  paper  it  that  which  must  be  shown 
to  b«  material.  Your  commiilee,  after  all  they 
have  heard,  is  yet  to  learn  how  the  full  force  and 
effect  of  any  dt-meanour,  as  evidence  of  gfuilt 
or  innocence,  can  he  known,  unless  it  be  also 
fully  known  to  what  that  demeanour  applied; 
unless  when  a  person  did  or  said  any  thing,  it 
be  known,  not  generally  and  abstractedly,  that 
a  paper  was  read  to  him,  but  particularly  and 
specifically  what  were  the  contents  of  that 
paper :  whether  they  were  matters  lightly  or 
weightily  alleged  ;  within  the  power  of  the  party 
accused  to  have  confuted  on  the  spot,  if  false ; 
or  such  as,  thou;;h  he  might  have  denied,  he 
could  not  instantly  have  disproved.  The 
doctrine  appeared,  and  still  appears,  to  your 
committee  to  be  totally  abhorrent  from  the 
fenius  of  circumstantial  evidence,  and  mis- 
chievously subversive  of  its  use.  We  did, 
however,  offer  that  eztran<H>us  proof  which  was 
demanded  of  us ;  but  it  was  refused,  as  well  at 
the  office   document. 

Your  committee  thought  themselves  the 
more  bound  to  contend  for  every  mode  of  evi- 
dence to  the  intentiim;  because  in  many  of 
the  cases  the  gross  fact  was  admitted,  and  the 
prisoner  and  his  counsel  set  up  pretences  of 
public  necessity  and  public  service  for  his 
justification.  No  way  lay  open  for  rebutting 
this  justification,  but  by  bringing  04it  all  tlie 
circumstances  attendant  on  the  transaction. 

ORDER  AND  TIME  OF  PRODU- 
CING EVIDENCE. 

Your  committee  foimd  great  impediment  in 
the  production  of  evidence,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  general  doctrines  supposed  to  exist  con- 
cerning its  inadmissibility,  drawn  from  itg 
own  alleged  natural  incompetency,  or  from  its 
inapplicability  under  the  pleading  of  the  im- 
peachment of  this  HouHe  ;  but  also  from  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  bringing  it  forward.— 
Here  evidence  which  we  thought  nece^ary 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  cause  was  not  suffer- 
ed, upon  the  supposed  niles  of  examination  in 
efde/,  and  ero»»  examination — and  on  supposed 
rules,  forming  a  distinction  between  evidence 
tnginaUy  produced  on  the  charge,  and  evi- 
dence ofTcred  on  the  reply. 

On  all  these  your  committee  obsenrei  in 
general,  that  if  the  rules,  which  respect  the 
tubstance  of  the  evidence,  are  (as  the  great 
ktwyers  on  whose  authority  we  stand  assert 
they  are)  no  more  than  rules  of  convenience, 
much  more  are  those  subordinate  rules,  which 
ngta^  the  order,  the  manner,  and  the  time  of 


the  arnmgemem.  These  are  purdj  arbid** 
ry  ;  without  the  least  reference  to  any  fiserf 
principle  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  to  any 
•ettled  maihn  of  jurisprudence,  and  eome- 
quently  are  rariable  at  every  instant,  as  the 
conveniences  of  the  cause  may  require. 

We  admit,  that  in  the  order  of  mere  arrange 
ment  there  is  a  difference  between   examw 
nation  of  witness  in  chief,  and  crass  exami- 
nation,  and  that  in  general  these  several  parts 
are  properly  cast,  according  to  the  siiuatieo  ef 
the  parties  in  the  cause  ;  but  there  neither  is 
nor  can   be  any  precise  rule  to  discriminate 
the   exact  bounds  between  examinatioo  and 
cross  examination.     So,  as   to  time,  there  is 
necessarily  some   limit,  but  a  limit  hard  to 
fix.     The  only  one  which  can   be  fixed  with 
any   tolerable  degree  of  f>recision,  is    when 
the  judge,  after  fully  hearing  all  parties,  is  !o 
consider  of  his  verdict  or  his  sentence.  Whilst 
the  cause   continues   under   hearing  in  any 
shape,  or  in   any  s:ags  of  the  process,   it  is 
the  duty  of  the  judge  to  receive   e^ery  offer 
of  evidence,  apparently  material,  suggested  to 
him,  though  the   parties  themselves,  through 
negligence,    ignorance,   or  corrupt   collusion, 
should  not  bring  it  forward.     A  judge  is  not 
placed  in  that  high  situation  merely  as  a  pas- 
sive instrument  of  parties:  he   has  a  duly  of 
his  own,  independent  of  them,  and  that  duty 
is  to  investigate  the  truth.     There  may  be  no 
prosecutor, — in  our  law  a  permanent  prose- 
cutor is  not  of  necessity.     The  crown    prose- 
cutor  in  criminal  cases  is  a  grand  jury  ;  and 
this  isdissolved  instantly  on  its  findings  and  its 
presentments.     But  if  no  prosecutor  apf »r«rs, 
(and    it   has  happened   more  than  once,)  rite 
court  is  obliged,  through  its  officer,  ihederk  of 
the  arraigns,  to  examine  and  cross  examine 
every  witness  who  presents  hiniself ;  and  ths 
judge  is  to  see  it  done  effectually,  and  to  act 
his  own   part  in  it;  and  this  as  long  as  evi- 
dence shall  be  offered  within  the  time  which 
the  mode  of  trial  will  admit. 

Your  committee  is  of  opinion,  that  if  it  has 
happened,  that  witnesses  or  other  kinds  of 
evidence  have  not  been  frequently  produced 
after  the  closing  of  the  prisoner's  defence,  or 
such  evidence  has  not  been  in  reply  given,  it 
has  happened  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  our 
common  judicial  proceedings,  in  which  all  the 
matter  of  evidence  must  be  presented,  whilst 
the  bodily  force  and  the  memory,  or  other 
mental  faculties  of  men,  can  hold  out.  This 
does  not  exceed  the  compass  of  one  natural 
day,  or  thereabouts  ;  during  that  short  space 
of  time,  new  evidence  very  rarely  occurs  for 
production  by  any  of  the  parties ;  b«cauM  thn 
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n&tare  of  men,  joined  to  the  nature  of  the  tri> 
huiialf,  and  uf  the  mode  of  trial  at  oommon 
law  (good  and  useful  on  the  whole)  pretcribe 
limit!  which  the  mere  principles  of  justice 
would  of  themselves  never  fix. 

But  in  other  courts,  such  as  the  court  of 
cliancery,  the  courts  of  admiralty  jurisdiction 
(except  in  prize  causes  under  the  act  of  par- 
liament,)   and    in    the  ecclesiastical   courts, 
wherein  the  trial  is  not  by  an  enclosed  jury,  in 
all  those  courts  such  strait  limits  are  not  of  course 
necessary :  The  causn  is  continued  by  many 
adjournments  ;  as  long  as  the  trial  lasts,  new 
wimesses  are  examined,  (oven  after  the  regu- 
lar stag**,)  fur  either  party,  on  a  special  ap- 
plication to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  court, 
when  the  evidence  offered  is  newly  come  to 
the  knowledge  or  power  of  the  party,  and  ap- 
pears on  the  face  of  it  to  be  material  in  the 
cause.    Even    ajltr  hearing,  new  witnesses 
have  been  examinetl,  or  former  witnesses  re- 
examined, not  as  the   right  of  the  parties,  but 
ad    informandam   eontdentiam  Judidt.      All 
these  things  are  not  unfrequent  in  some,  if  not 
in  all,  of  these  courts,  and  perfectly  known  to 
the  judges  of  Westminster  Hall,  who  cannot 
be  supposed  ignorant   of  the  practice   of  the 
court  of  chancery  ;  and  who  sit  to  try  appeals 
from  the  admiralty  and  ecclesiastical  courts  as 
delegates. 

But  as  criminal  prosecutions,  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  are  nei- 
ther many  nor  important  in  any  court  of  this 
part  of  the  kingdom,  your  committee  thinks  it 
right  to  stale  the  undisputed  (irinciple   of  the 
imperial  law    from   the  great  writer  on  this 
subject  before  cited  by  us — from  Carpzovius. 
He  says,  **  that  a  duuht  has  arisen  whether, 
evidence  being  once  given  in  atrial  on  a  pub- 
lic  prosecution  (in  proceisu   inquimlorio)   and 
the  witnesses  being  examined,  it  may  be  al- 
lowed to   form  other  an«l  new  articles,  and  to 
produce  new  witnesses."      Yo»ir  committee 
must  here  observe,  that  the  procesnu  inquin- 
torius    is  that  proceeding  in   which  the  prose- 
cution is  carrifd  on  in  the  name  of  the  judge 
acting  ex  qfficio;  from  that  duty  of  his  office, 
which  is  called  the  nr^ile  nffidum  judirit.     For 
the  judge  under  the  imperial  law  possesses  both 
those  po>ver9,  the  inquisitorial  and  ihe  judicial, 
which  m  the  high  court  of  parliament  are  more 
aptly  divided   and  exircised  by  the   different 
HouMs  ;  and  in  this  kind  of  process  the  House 
will  see  that  Carprovius  couples  the  produc- 
tion of  new  witnesses  and  the  forming  of  new 
articles  (ihc  undoubted  privilege  of  the  Com- 
BBons)  as  intimately  and  necessarily  connect- 
•d.    He  then  proceeds  to  solve  tb«  doubt— 


"  Certainly  (says  he)  there  are  authors  who 
deny,  that,  aAer  publication  of  the  deposiUoaS| 
any  new  witnesses  and  proofs,  that  can  aff*ect- 
the  prisoner,  ought  to  be  received,  which  (says 
he)  is  true  in  a  case  where  a  private  prnseco- 
tor  has  intervened,  who  produces  the  witnesses. 
But  if  the  judge  proceeds  by  way  of  inquisi* 
tion  eir  *iffieio,  then,  even  after  the  completion 
of  the  examination  of  witnesses  against  th« 
prisoner,  new  witnesses  may  be  received  and 
examined ;  and  on  new  grounds  of  suspicion 
arising,  new  articles  may  be  formed  according 
to  the  common  opinion  of  the  doctors ;  and  wm 
it   is  the  most  generally   received,  so  it  it 
most  agreeable  to  reason."    And  in  another 
chapter,  relative  to  the  ordinary  criminal  pro- 
cess by  a  private  prosecutor,  he  lays  it  down, 
on  the  authority  of  Angelus,    Bartolus,   and 
others,  that  after  the  right  of  the  party  prose- 
cuting is  expired,  the  judge  taking  up  the  mat- 
ter e»  (iffido  may  direct  new  witnesses  and 
new    proofi,   even   after  publication.      Other 
passages  from  the  same  writer,  and  from  others, 
might  be  added ;  but  your  committee  trust  that 
what  they  have  produced  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  geneial  principles  of  the  imperial  criminal 
law. 

The  modes  of  proceeding  in  ihe  high  court 
of  parliament  bear  a  much  greater  resemblanc* 
to  the  course  of  the  court  of  chancery,  the 
admiralty,  and  ecclesiastical  courts  (which  are 
the  king's  courts  too,  and  their  law  the  law  of 
the  land)  than  to  those  of  the  common  law. 

The  accusation  is  brought  into  parliament 
at  this  very  day  by  eaehihUing  artida;  which, 
your  committee  is  inf  >rined,  is  Ihe  regular  mods 
of  commencing  a  criminal  prosecution,  where 
the  office  of  the  judge  b  promoted  in  the  civil 
and  canon  law  courts  of  this  country.  The 
answer,  again,  is  usually  specific,  both  to  the 
fact  and  the  law  alleged  in  each  particular  arti- 
cle, which  is  agreeable  to  the  proceeding  of  the 
civil  law,  and  not  of  the  common  law. 

Antiently  the  resemblance  was  much  nearer 
and  stronger.  Selden,  who  was  himself  a  great 
ornament  of  the  common  law,  and  who  was  per- 
sonally engaged  in  most  of  the  impeachmente 
of  his  time,  has  written  expressly  on  the  judi- 
cature in  parliament.  In  his  fourth  chapter,  in- 
tituled, Of  fVitnMBet,  he  lays  down  the  prao- 
tice  of  his  time,  as  well  as  of  antient  times, 
with  respect  to  the  proof  by  examination;  and 
it  is  clearly  a  practice  more  similar  to  that  of 
the  civil  than  the  common  law.  <*  The  practice 
at  this  day  (uys  he)  is  lo  swear  the  witnesses 
in  open  House,  and  then  to  examine  them 
there,  or  at  a  oesumMes,  either  upon  inUrrog^ 
iorm  agreed  upon  in  the  House,  or  such  m  the 
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eofmnittee  in  their  discretioD  ritall  demand- 
thus  it  w&s  in  antient  times,  at  ahall  appear  by 
the  precedents,  so  many  as  they  are,  th^y  b»- 
ing  very  sparing  to  record  those  ceremonies, 
which  I  shall  bnefly  recite,  1  then  add  those 
of  later  times."  * 

Accordingly,  in  times  so  late  as  those  of 
the  trial  of  Lord  Middlesex,  upon  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  Commons,  the  whole  course  of  the 
proceeding,  especially  in  the  mode  of  adducing 
the  evidence,  was  in  a  manner  the  same  as  in 
the  civil  law:  Depositions  were  taken,  and 
publication  regularly  passed  ;  and  on  the  trial 
of  Lord  Sirafforde,  both  modes  pointed  out  by 
Belden  seem  to  have  been  indifferently  used. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  this  high  court 
(bound  by  none  of  their  rules)  has  a  liberty  to 
Ikdopt  the  methods  of  any  of  the  legal  courts  of 
the  kingdom  at  its  discretion ;  and  in  townd 
discretion  it  ought  to  adopt  those,  which  bear 
the  nearest  resemblance  to  its  own  constitution, 
to  its  own  procedure,  and  to  its  exigencies  in 
the  promotion  of  justice  There  are  conve- 
niences and  inconvenirncea  both  in  the  shorter 
and  the  longer  mode  of  trial.  But  to  bring  the 
methods  observed  (if  such  are  in  fact  observ- 
ed) in  the  former,  only  from  necessity,  into 
the  latter,  by  clioice,  is  to  load  it  with  the  in- 
conveniency  of  both,  without  the  advantages 
of  cither.  The  chief  benefit  of  any  process, 
which  admits  of  adjournments,  is,  that  it  may 
afford  means  of  fuller  information  and  more 
mature  deliberation.  If  neither  of  the  parties 
have  a  strict  right  to  it,  yet  the  cotirt  or  the 
jury,  as  the  case  may  be,  ought  to  demand  it. 

Your  committee  is  of  opinion,  that  all  rules 
relative  to  laches  or  neglects  in  a  party  to  the 
■uit,  which  may  cause  nonsuit  on  the  one 
hand,  or  judgment  by  default  in  the  other,  all 
things,  which  cause  the  party  oadere  in  jure, 
ought  not  to  be  adhered  to  in  the  utmost  rigour 
even  in  civil  cases;  but  still  less  ought  that 
spirit,  which  takes  advantage  of  lapses  and 
failures,  on  either  part,  to  be  suffered  to  go- 
vern in  causes  criminal.  "Judges  ought  to 
lean  against  every  attempt  to  nontuii  a  plaintiff 
on  objections,  which  have  no  relation  to  the 
real  merits.  It  is  unconscionable  in  a  defend- 
ant to  take  advantage  of  the  apicet  tUigandi ; 
—against  such  objections,  every  possible  pre- 
sumption ought  to  be  made  which  ingenuity 
can  sugoest.  How  disgraceful  would  it  be  to 
the  administration  of  justice  to  allow  chicajie 
to  obstruct  right  !"  This  observation  of  Lord 
Mansfield  applies  equally  to  every  means,  by 
which,  indirectly  as  well  as  directly,  the  cause 
may  fail,  upon  any  other  principles  than  those 
of  ita  merits.  He  ihinkt,  that  all  the  reaourcei 


of  ingenoity  ought  to  be  emfdoyed  to  baffis 
chicane,  not  to  support  it.    The  case,  in  which 
Lord  Maiisfieki  has  delivered  this  sentimenr  is 
merely  a  civil  case.     In  civil  causes  of  mntm 
cf  (uum,  it  imports  little  to  the  commtdoweaJth, 
whether  T^tun  or  JHctviu*  profits  of  a  leeacj ; 
or  whether  John  a  ^okf$  or  Jcthn  a  StiUt  is 
seised  ofthe  manor  of  ZXik.  For  which  reasca, 
in  many  cases,  the   private  interests  of  mee 
are  left  by  courts  to  suffer  by  their  own  ne- 
glects, and  their  own  want   of  vigilance,  as 
their  fortunes  are  permitted  to  suffer  from  the 
same  causes  in  aU  the  coocems  of  common 
life.    But  in  crimes,  where  the  prosecution  is 
on  the  part  of  the  public  (as  all  criminal  prose- 
cutions are,  except  appeals)  the  public  prose- 
cutor ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  plaintiff 
in  a  cause  of  mmm  el  haan ;  nor  the  prisoner, 
in  such  a  cause,  as  a  common  defendant.    In, 
such  a  cause  the  state  itself  is  highly  ceocerp- 
ed  in  the  event :  On  the  other  hand,  the  prisoner 
may  lose  life,  which  all  the  wealth  and  power 
of  all  the  states  in  the  world  cannot  restore  to 
him.    Undoubtedly  the  state  ought  not  to  be 
weighed  against  justice ;  but  it  would  be  dread- 
ful indeed  if  causes  of  such  importance  shoukl 
be  sacrificed  to  petty  regulations,  of  mere  se- 
condary convenience,  not  at  all  adapted  to  such 
concerns,  nor  even  made  with  a  view  to  their 
existence.   YMir  committee  readily  adopts  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  Ayc/er,  that  it  woukl  bo 
belter  if  there  were  no  such  rules,  than  that 
there  should  be  no  exceptions  to  them.    Lord 
Hardvaidte  declared  very  properly,  in  the  ca$« 
of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  against  Sir  Abraham 
Janson, "  That  political  arguments,  in  the  fdl- 
est  sense  of  the  word,  as  they  concerned  the 
government  of  a  nation,  must  be,  and  always 
have  been,  of  great  weight  in  the  comsideratioo 
of  this  court.   Though  there  be  no  doba  meitt 
in  contracts,  with  regard  to  other  persons,  jet 
if  the  rest  of  mankind  are  concerned  as  well  ss 
the  parties,  it  may  be  properly  said,  it  regards 
the  public  utility.**     Lord  Hardwicke  laid  this 
down  in  a  cause  of  meum  cl  iuum.  between 
party  and  party,  where  the  public  was  coocen>> 
ed  only  remotely,  and  in  the  example  ;  not  is 
in  this  prosecution,  when  the  political  argu- 
ments are  infinitely  stronger,  the  crime  relat- 
ing, and  in  the  most  eminent  degree^  relating, 
to  the  public. 

One  case  has  happened  since  the  tiros 
which  is  limited  by  the  order  of  the  Hoom 
for  this  report :  It  is  so  very  important,  that 
we  think  ourselves  justified  in  submitting  it 
to  the  House  without  delay.  Tour  committee, 
on  the  supposed  rules  here  alluded  to^has  beca 
prere&ted  fian  wimining  (at  of  rifbt)  a  m^ 
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IMM  of  importance  in  the  case,  and  one  on  questioned.    The  perjury  of  the  witnesMshas 
whose  supposed  knowledge  of  his  most  hidden  been  more  doubted  at  some  periodS|  than  tha 
transactioiis,  the  prisoner  had  himself,  m  all  regularity  of  the  process  has  been  at  any  pe> 
stages  of  this  business,  as  the  House  well  riod.      The  learned  lawyer  who  led  for  iha 
knows,  endeavoured  to  raise  presumptions  in  Commons    in    that    impeachment    (Serjeant 
favour  of  his  cause.     Indeed  it  was  his  prin-  M aynard)  had,  near  fnrty  years  before,  taken 
cipal,  ifnotonly  justificaiion,a9  to  the  intenUon  a  f«>rward  part  in  the  great  cause  of  the  im- 
in  many  different  acts  of  corruption  charged  peachmeni  of  Lord  Strafforde;  and  was,  per- 
upon  him.     The  witness  to  whom  we  alludoi  haps,  of  all  men  then  in  England,  the  rooat 
IS  Mr.  Larkins.      This  witness  came    from  conversant  in  the  law  and  usage  of  parliament. 
India  after  your  committee  had  closed    the  Jones  was  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  hiaagcw 
evidence  of  this  House,  in  chief;  and  could  His  colleagues  were  eminent  men. 
not  be  produced  before  the  time  of  tlie  reply.  In  the  trial  of  Lord  Sirafforde  (which  haa 
Your  committee  was  not  suffered  to  examme  attracted  the  attention  of  history  more  than 
him;  not,  as  they  could  find,  on  objections  to  any  other,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
the  partictilar  question,  as  improper,  but  upon  cause  itself,  the  skill  and  learning  of  the  pro- 
sotne  or  other  of  the  general  grounds  (as  they  tecutors,  and  the  eminent  abilities  of  the  pri- 
believe)  on  which  Mr.  Hastings  resisted  any  soner)  afler  the  prosecutors  for  the  Cororooot 
evidence  from  him.     The  party,  afier  having  had  gone  though  their  evidence  on  the  articles ; 
resisted  his    production,  on  the  next  sitting  after  the  prisoner  had  also  made  his  defencai 
day  admitted  him ;  and  by  consent  he  was  ex-  either  upon  each  severally,  or  upon  each  body 
amined  :    Your  committee  entered  a  protest  of  articles  as  they  had  been  collected  into  one; 
on    their   minutes   in   (avour  of  their  right,  and  the  managers  had  in  the  same  manner  re- 
Your  committee  contended,  and  do  contend,  plied  ;  when,  previous  to  the  general  conclud- 
that  by  the  law  of  parliament,  whiUt  the  trial  ing  reply  of  the  prosecutors,  the  time  of  tb« 
lasts  they  have  full  right  to  call  new  evidence,  general  summing  up  (or  recollection  as  it  waa 
as  the  circumstances  may  afford,  and  the  po»>  called)  of  the   whole  evidence  on  the  part  of 
ture  of  the  cause  may  demand  it.     This  right  Lord   Strafforde  arrived,  the   managers  pro- 
seems  to  have  been  asserted  by  the  managers  duced  new  evidence.    Your  committee  wbbaa 
for  the  Commons,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Stal^  to  call  the  particular  attention  of  the  House  to 
ford— 32Cha.  11.    The  managers,  in  that  case  this  case,  as  the  contest  between  the  parties 
claimed  it  as  the  right  of  the  Commons  to  did    very  nearly  resemble  the  present;  but, 
produce  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  fortify-  principally,  because  the  sense  of  the  krnlsoQ 
ing  their  former  evidence.     Their  claim  was  the  law  d*  parliament,  in  its  proceedings  with 
admitted  by  the  courk     It  is  an  adjudged  case  regard  to  the  reception  of  evidence,  is  there 
in  the  law  of  parliament.    Your  committee  is  distinctly  laid  down:  So  is  the  report  of  tho 
well  aware,  that  the  notorious  perjury  and  in-  judges  relative  to  the  usage  of  the  courts  be* 
famy  of  the  witnesses  in  the  trial  of  Lord  Staf-  low,  full  of  equity  and  reason,  and  in  perfect 
ford  has  been  used  to  throw  a  shade  of  doubt  conformity  with  the  right  for  which  we  oon- 
and  suspicion  on  all  that  was  transacted  on  that  tended  in  favour  of  the  public,  and  in  favour 
occasion.     But  th«*re  is  no  force  in  such  an  of  the  court  of  peers  itself.     The  matter  ia  as 
objection.     Yotir  committee  has  no  concern  in  follows.     Your  committee  gives  it  at  large: 
the  defence  of  these  wiinesises ;  nor  of  the  lords  ••  After  this,  the  lord  steward  adjourned  thia 
who  f<mnd  their  verdict  on   such  testimony;  House  to  Westminster  Hall;   and  the  peera 
nor  of  the  molality  of  those   who  produced  being  all  set  there  in  their  places,  the  lord 
it.     Much  mny  be  said  to  palliate  errours  on  steward    commanded    the    lieutenant   of  tho 
the  part  of  the  prosecutors  and  judges,  from  tower  to  bring  f<»rlh  the  Earl  of  Strafibrdo  lo 
the  heat  of  the  times,  arising  from  the  great  the  bar;  which  being  done,  the  lord  steward 
interests  then  agitated.    But  it  is  plain,  there  signified,  that  both  sides  might  make  a  reeol- 
may  be  perjury  in  witnesses,  or  even  coo-  led  ion   of  their  evidence,  and   the  Earl  of 
spiracy  uiijuntly  to  prosecute,  without  the  least  Strafforde  to  begin  first. 

d«>ubl  of  the  lejjality  and  regularity  of  the  pro-  «»  Hereupon  Mr.  Glynn  desired,  that  beforo 

ceedin^  in  any  part.    This  is  too  obvious  and  the   Earl  of  Strafforde  began,  that  the  Com- 

too  common  to  need  argument  or  illustration,  mons  might  produce  two  witnesses  to  the  dS^ 

The  proceeding  in  Lord  Stafford's  case  never  teenth  and  twenty-third  articles,  lo  prove  that 

has,  for  an  hundred  and  fourteen  years,  either  there  be  two  men  whose  names  are  Bemo; 

in  the  warm  controversies  of  parties,  or  in  the  and  so  a  mistake  will  be  made  dear.     TIm 

•ool  diaquisitioQS  of  lawyers  or  historians,  been  Earl  of  Strafforde  desired,  that  no  nsfir  wi^ 
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■BMW  umy  b»  adniiued  afttintt  hire,  udIms  b«     E«H  of  Hartford,  Eat  1  of  Cnez,  Earl  of  fid» 
ni^ht  be  permitted  to  produce  witnesteaon  hia     tol,  ami  the  Lord  Viscount  Say  et  Seale,  T« 
part  likewise ;  which  the  Commons  consented     drawn  up  some  reasons  upon  which  the  funner 
to,  so  the  Earl  of  Stra/forde  would   coctfina     order  was  made ;   which    being  read  as  fol- 
bimseir  to  those  articles  upon  which  he  mado     loweth,  were  approved  of,  as  the  order  of  iJia 
reservation* ;  but  he  not  agreeing  to  that,  and     House:  The  geutlemen  of  the  Hou^  of  Cora* 
lbs  Commons  insisting  upon  it ;  The  Housa     mona  did  declare,  that  they  challenge  tlMti>- 
was   adj<»urned  to  the  usual  place  above,  to     aelvea,  by  the  common  justice  of  the  kiDgd(»i| 
consider  of  it ;  and  after  some  debate,  their     that  they,  being  prosecutors  (or  tlte  king,  may 
kirdships  thought  it  fit,  That  the  members  of     bring  any  new  proofii  by  witnesses  during  the 
the  Commons  go  on  in  producing  new  wit-     time  of  the  evidence  being  not  fully  coodwied. 
nesses,  as  they  shall  think  fit,  to  the  fifteenth     The  lords,  being  judges,  and  so  equal  to  then 
and  twenty-third  articles ;  and  that  the  EaH     and  the  prisoner,  conceived  this  their  desire 
of   Strafibrde   may   premnily  produce    such     to  be  just  and  reasonable ;  and  also  that,  by  tbt 
witnesses   as  are  present ;  and  such  as  aro     same  common  justice,  the  prisoner  may  um 
not,  to  name  iheni  presently,  and  to  proceed     the  same  liberty  ;  and  that,  to  avoid  any  occa- 
on  Monday  next ;  and  al«>,  if  the  Commons     aions  of  delay,  the  lords  thought  fit  that  the  ar- 
and  Earl  of  Siraflbrde  will  proceed  ii|K>n  any     ticles  and  witnesses  be  presently  named,  aad 
other  articles,  upon  new  matter,  they  are  to     such  as  may  be  presently  produced  to  be  t»ed 

name  the  witnesses  and  articles  on  both  sides  presently  ;  and  no  further  time  to  be  givm. 
presently,  and  to  proceed  on  Monday  next ;  The  lord  steward  was  to  let  thecn  know,  that 
but  both  sides  may  waive  it  if  they  will.     The     if  they  will  on  both  sides  waive  the  use  of  new 

lord  steward  adjourned  this  House  to  West*  witnesses,  they  may  proceed  to  the  recoQe^ 

minster  Hall;  and,  being  relumed  thither,  sig-  tion  of  their  evidence  on  both  sides ;  if  both 

nified  what  the  lords   had  thought  fit  fur  the  sides  will  not  waive  it,  then  the  lord  steward  is 

better  proceeding  in  the  biiKiness.     The  Earl  to  read  the  precedent  order;  and,  if  ihey  wiU 

of  Strafibrde,  upon   this,  desiring  not  to   be  not  proceed  then,  this  House  is  to  adjourn  and 

limited  to  any  reservation,  but  to  be  at  liberty  rise." 

for  what  articles  are  convenient  fur  him  to  for-  By  this  it  will  appear  to  the  House,  how 
lify  with  new  witnesses;  to  which  tiie  Com-  much  this  exclusion  of  evidence,  brou^hl  for 
mons  not  SMienting,  and  for  other  scruples  <Ae  (/ueot;e/3^  o^  tniM,  is  imsupported  enher  by 
which  did  arise  in  the  case,  one  of  the  peers  parliamentary  precedent,  or  by  the  rule  as  un- 
did desire  that  the  House  nii^ht  be  adjourned,  dcrstood  in  the  common  law  courts  below;  and 
to  consider  further  of  the  particulars.  Here-  your  committee  (protesting  however  against 
apon  the  lord  steward  adjourned  the  House  to  being  bound  by  any  of  the  technical  rules  c^ 
the  usual  place  above.  The  lords,  being  come  inferiour  courts)  thrMighl  and  thipk  thev  had  a 
up  into  the  HiKi!*e,  fell  into  debate  of  the  right  to  see  such  a  body  of  precedents  and  argu- 
business ;  and,  for  the  belter  informing  of  their  ments  for  the  rejection  of  evidence  during  trial, 
judgments  what  was  the  course  and  common  in  some  court  or  other,  before  they  w^ere  in  ibis 
justice  of  the  kingdom,  propotinded  thii  ques-  matter  stopped  and  concluded, 
tion  to  the  judges ;  Whether  it  be  according  to  Your  committee  has  not  b^en  able  to  ex- 
the  course  of  practice,  and  common  justice,  amine  every  criminal  trial  in  the  voluminous 
before  the  jiNlges  in  their  several  courts,  for  the  collection  of  the  state  trials,  or  elsewhere  ;  but 
prosecutors  in  behalf  of  the  king,  during  the  having  referred  to  the  most  laborious  conipiirr 
time  tf/  trialy  to  produce  tpUnessrs  to  diecovtr  the  of  law  and  equity,  Mr.  Viner,  who  has  allot- 
truth,  and  whether  the  prisoner  may  not  do  the  ted  a  whole  volume  to  the  title  of  evidence, 
like?  The  lord  chief  justice  delivered  this,  we  find  but  one  ruled  case  in  a  trial  at  com- 
as the  unanimous  opinions  of  himself  and  all  mon  law,  before  or  since,  where  new  evidence 
the  rest  of  the  judges:  That,  sccording  to  the  for  the  discovery  of  truth  has  been  rejected, 
courts  of  practice,  and  common  justice,  before  as  not  being  in  due  time.  "  A  privy  verdict 
them  in  their  several  courts,  np<»n  trial  by  jury  had  been  given  in  B.  R.  14  Eliz.  ibr  the 
as  long  tu  the  pruoner  is  at  the  bar,  and  the  defendant,  but  afterwards  before  the  inque^ 
jvry  not  sent  away,  either  side  may  give  their  gave  their  verdict  openly,  the  plaintiCf  prayed 
•vidence,  and  examine  witnesses  to  discover  that  he  might  give  more  evidence  to  the  jury, 
truth  ;  arKi  this  is  all  the  opinion  as  we  can  he  having  (as  it  seeme<i)  discovered  that  tbs 
give  concerning  the  proceedings  before  us.  jury  had  found  against  him,  but  the  justices 
.Upon  some  consideration  afler  this  the  House  would  not  admit  him  to  do  so  :  but  after  that 
appointed  the  Earl  of  Bath,  Earl  of  South'too,  Soutbcotc,  J.  had  beeo  in  G.  P.  to  aik  iba 
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•pmion  of  the  juaticM  there,  they  took  the 
▼erdict.*'  In  tliis  case  the  offer  of  new  evi- 
dence was  not  during  the  trial.  The  trial  was 
over.  The  verdict  was  actually  dehvered  to  the 
judge.  There  was  also  an  appearance  that  the 
discovery  of  the  actual  finding  had  suggested  to 
the  plaintiff  the  production  of  new  evidence- 
yet  it  ap|>eared  to  the  judges  so  strong  a  mea- 
•uru  lo  refuse  evidence,  whilst  any,  even  formal 
appearance  remainrd,  that  the  trial  was  not 
closed,  that  they  sent  a  judge  from  the  bench 
into  the  Common  Pleas  to  obtain  the  (pinion 
of  their  brethren  there,  before  they  could 
▼eoture  to  take  upon  them  to  consider  the  time 
for  production  of  evidence  as  elapsed.  The 
case  of  refusal,  taken  with  its  circumstances,  it 
full  as  strong  an  example  in  favour  of  the  re- 
port of  the  judges  in  Lord  Strafibrde*«  case,  m 
any  precedent  of  admittance  can  be. 

The  researches  of  your  committee  not  bar- 
ing furnished  them  with  any  cases  in  which 
evidence  has  been  rejected  during  the  trial, 
ms  being  out  of  time,  we  have  found  some 
instanpes  in  which  it  has  been  actually  receiv- 
ed; and  received  not  to  repel  any  new  matter 
in  the  prisoner's  defence — but  when  the  priso- 
ner had  called  all  his  witnesses,  and  thereby 
closed  his  defence.  A  remarkable  instance 
occurred  on  the  trial  of  Harrison,  for  the 
murder  of  Dr.  Clenche.  The  justices  who 
tried  the  cause,  (viz.)  lord  chief  justice  Holt, 
and  the  justices  Atkins  and  Nevil,  admitted 
the  prosecutor  to  call  new  evidence,  for  no 
other  reason  but  that  a  new  witness  was  then 
eorae  into  coart,  who  had  noC  been  in  court 
beforv.  These  jtistices  apparently  were  of  the 
Mme  opinion  on  this  point  with  the  justieee 
who  gave  their  opinion  in  the  case  of  Lord 
StrafRtrde.  Your  committee,  on  this  point,  as 
on  the  former,  cannot  discover  any  authority 
for  till  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
law  of  parliament,  or  in  the  law  practice  of  any 
court  in  this  kingdom. 

PRACTICE  BELOW. 

Tour  committee  not  having  learned  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  judges  (by  which  the  lords 
have  been  guided)  were  supported  by  any  au- 
thority in  law  to  which  they  oould  have  access, 
have  heard  by  rumour,  that  they  have  been 
justified  upon  the  practice  of  the  courts,  in 
or«iinary  trials  by  commission  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner. To  give  any  legal  precision  to  this 
term  ii(  practice,  as  thus  applied,  your  com- 
mittee apprehends  it  must  mean — that  the 
judge  in  those  criminal  triab  lias  so  regularly 
rejected  a  cortain  kind  of  evidence  when  o^ 


fered  there,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  case  frequently  determined  by  legal 
authority.   If  such  had  been  discovered,  though 
your  committee  never  could  have  allowed  theaa 
precedents  as  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  high 
court  of  parliament,  yet  they  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  the  inferiour  judges  forming  their 
opinions  on  their  own  confined  practice.     Your 
committee,  in  their  inquiry,  has  found  eompa* 
ratively  few  reports  of  criminal  trials,  except 
the  collection  under  the  title  of  Slate  Triab, 
a  book  compiled  from  materials  of  very  various 
authority,  and  in  none  of  those  which  we  havs 
seen  is  there,  as  appears  to  us,  a  single  exam- 
ple of  the  rejection  of  evidence,  similar  to  that 
rejected  by  the  advice  of  the  judges   in  tha 
House  of  Lords.     Neither,  if  such  examples 
did  exbt,  could  your  committee  allow  them  to 
apply  directly  and  necessarily  as  a  measure  of 
reason  to  the  proceedings  of  a  court  constitute 
ed  so  very  differently  from  those  in  which  iha 
common  law  is  administered.     In  the   trials 
below,  the  judges  decide  on  the  competency  of 
the  evidence  before  it  goes  to  the  jury,  and 
(under  the  correctives  in  the  use  of  their  dis- 
cretion Slated  before  in  this  report)  with  great 
propriety  and  wisdom.     Juries  are  taken  pro- 
miscuously from  the  mass  of  the  people ;  they 
are  composed  of  men  who,  in  many  instances, 
in  most  perhaps,  never  were  concerned  in  any 
causes,  judicially  or  otherwise,  before  the  time 
of  their  service.     They  have  generally  no  pre- 
vious preparation  or  possible  knowledge  of  tba 
matters  to  be  tried,  or  what  is  applicable  or 
inapplicable   to  them;  and  they  decide  in  a 
epace  of  time  too  short  for  any  nice  or  critical 
disquisition.     The  judges,  therefore,  of  neces«>- 
sity,  nMist  forestall  tihe  evidence  where  there  is* 
a  doubt  on  its  competence,  and  indeed  obeervo- 
much  on  its  credibility,  or  the  most  dreadfUb 
consequences  might  follow.     The  institution 
of  juries,  if  not  thus  qualified,  could  not  exists 
Lord  MantfiM  makes  the  same  ohoervatioik 
with  regard  to  another  corrective  of  the  ahori 
mode  of  trial— that  of  a  rnew  trial. 

This  is  the  law,  and  this  its  policy.  Th» 
jury  are  not  to  decide  on  the  cr>mpetency  oC 
witnesses,  or  of  any  other  kind  of  evidence,  i» 
any  way  whatsoever.  Nothing  of  that  kind 
can  come  before  them.  But  the  lords  in  tho 
high  court  of  parliament  are  not,  either  actu- 
ally or  virtually,  a  jury.  No  legal  power  is 
interposed  between  them  and  evidence ;  they 
are  themselves  by  law  fully  and  exclusively 
equal  to  it.  They  are  persons  of  high  rank, 
generally  of  the  best  education,  and  of  suffi- 
cient knowJedge  of  the  world  ;  and  they  are  a 
permaoeot,  a  settled,  a  corporate,  and  not  an 
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oecMionftl  and  trawitory  judieature.  Bat  it 
b  to  be  feared,  that  the  authority  of  the  judges 
(in  the  oase  oT  juries  legal)  may,  from  that 
•xampie,  weigh  with  the  lords  further  than  its 
reason,  or  its  applicability  to  the  judicial  cap 
pacity  of  the  peers  can  support.  It  is  to  be 
iSMred,  that  if  the  lords  should  think  themselres 
bound  implicitly  to  submit  to  this  authority, 
that  at  length  they  may  come  to  think  them- 
•elves  to  be  DO  better  than  jurors,  and  may  vir- 
tually consent  to  a  partition  of  that  judicature, 
which  the  law  has  left  to  them  whole,  supreme, 
uncontrouUed,  and  final. 

Tbii  final  and  independent  judicature,  be- 
cause it  is  final  and  independent,  ought  to  be 
▼ery  cautious  with  regard  to  the  rejection  of  evi- 
dence. If  incompetent  evidence  is  received  by 
them,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  their  judging 
upon  it  afterwards  according  to  its  value.  It 
nay  have  no  weight  in  their  judgment ;  but  if, 
upon  advice  of  others,  they  previously  reject 
information  necessary  to  their  proper  judg- 
ment, they  have  no  intermediate  means  of  set- 
ting themselves  right,  and  they  injure  the  cause 
of  justice  without  any  remedy.  Against  er- 
rours  of  juries,  there  is  remedy  by  a  new  trial ; 
against  errours  of  judges  there  b  remedy,  in 
civil  causes,  by  demurrer  and  bills  of  excep- 
tions ;  against  their  final  mistake  there  is  re- 
medy by  writ  of  errour,  in  courts  of  common 
law.  In  chancery  there  is  a  remedy  by  appeal. 
If  they  wilfully  err  in  the  rejection  uf  evidence, 
there  was  formerly  the  terro«ir  existing  of  pu- 
nishment by  impeachment  of  the  Commons  ;— 
but  with  regard  to  the  lords,  there  is  no  remedy 
lor  errour,  no  punishment  for  a  wilful  wrong. 

Your  committee  conceives  it  not  improbable 
that  this  apparently  total  and  unreserved  sub- 
mission of  the  lords  to  the  dictates  of  the  judges 
of  the  inferiour  courts  (no  proper  judges  in  any 
light,  or  in  any  degree,  of  the  law  of  parliament) 
nay  be  owing  to  the  very  few  causes  of  ori- 
ipiai  juriadictioQt  and  th«  great  muUitudo  of 


tboseofofiptllatejariadictioQ  which  covnebefen 
them.  In  cases  of  appeal  or  uf  errour  (wbiefa 
is  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal)  the  court  odp- 
peal  is  obliged  to  judge,  qot  by  its  oum  nik«, 
acting  in  another  capacity,  or  by  those  whidi 
it  shall  choose  pro  re  naia  to  make,  but  by  ib« 
rules  of  the  inferiour  court  from  whence  tb« 
appeal  comes,  for  the  fault  or  the  mtstske  of 
the  inferiour  judge  is,  that  he  has  not  prc^ 
ceeded  as  he  ought  to  do,  according  to  the  law 
which  he  was  to  admin  islrr ;  and  the  oorrectioi^ 
if  such  ^lall  take  place,  ia  to  compel  the  court 
from  whence  the  appeal  comes,  to  act  as  origi- 
nally it  ought  to  have  acted  according  to  la«v, 
as  the  hiw  ought  to  have  been  understood  sod 
practised  in  that  tribunal.  The  lorxis,  in  sudi 
OMSS  of  necessity,  judge  on  the  grounds  of  the 
law,  and  practice  of  the  courts  below  ;  and  this 
they  can  very  rarely  learn  with  precisioQ.  but 
from  the  body  of  the  judges.  Of  course  mud) 
deference  is,  and  ought  to  be  bad  to  tho 
opinions.  But  by  this  means  a  confusion  nay 
arise  (if  not  well  guarded  against)  between  wbat 
they  do  in  their  appelUM*  jurisdictiun,  which  ii 
frequent,  and  what  they  ought  to  do  in  their 
anginal  jurisdiction,  which  is  rare  :  and  by 
this  the  whole  original  jurisdictioo  of  the  pcen, 
and  the  whole  law  and  usage  of  parliament,  at 
least  in  their  virtue  and  spirit,  may  be  consi- 
derably impaired. 

After  having  thus  subnilted  to  the  House 
the  general  tenour  cf  the  proceedings  in  this 
trial,  your  committee  will,  with  all  convenisot 
speed,  lay  before  the  House  the  proceedings  on 
each  head  of  evidence  separately,  which  has 
been  rejected ;  and  this  they  hope  will  put  ihs 
House  more  perfectly  in  poasession  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  length  of  this  trial,  as  well 
as  of  the  injury  which  parlianaentary  justice 
may,  in  their  opinion,  suffer  from  tlMse  pr»> 
ceedingi. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  1. 

IN  THE  CASE  OF  EARL  FERRERS. 

APRIL  nth,  1760. 

Thb  House  ofPeers  unanimously  found  Earl 
Ferrers  guilty  of  the  felony  and  murder  whereof 
he  stood  indicted  ;  and  the  earl  being  brought 
to  the  bar,  the  high  steward  acquainted  him 
therewith ;  and  the  House  immediately  adjourn- 
ed to  the  chamber  of  parliament :  and  having 
put  the  following  question  to  the  judges,  ad- 
journed to  the  next  day. 

"  Supposing  a  peer,  so  indicted  and  coQ- 
Yicted,  ought  bylaw,  to  receive  judgment  as 
aforesaid,  and  the  day  appointed  by  the  judg- 
ment for  execution  should  laspe  before  such 
execution  done,  whether  a  new  time  may  be 
appointed  for  the  execution,  and  by  whom?" 

On  the  eighteenth,  the  House  then  sitting 
in  the  chamber  of  parliament,  the  lord  chief 
baron,  in  the  absence  of  the  chief  justice  of  the 
common  pleas,  delivered,  in  writing,  the 
opinion  of  the  jtidges,  which  they  had  agreed 
on  and  reduced  into  form  that  morning.  His 
lordship  added  many  weighty  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion ;  which  he  urged  with  great 
strength  and  propriety,  and  delivered  with  a 
becoming  dignity. 

TO  THE  SECOND  dUESTION. 

"  Supposing  the  day  appointed  by  the  judg- 
ment fur  execution  should  lapse  before  such 
execution  done,  (which,  however,  the  law  wiB 
not  presume,)  we  are  all  of  opinion,  that  a 
new  time  may  be  appointed  for  the  execution, 
either  by  the  high  court  of  parliament,  before 
which  such  peer  shall  have  been  attainted, 
or  by  the  court  of  king's  bench,  the  parliament 
not  then  sitting  ;  the  record  of  the  attainder 
being  properly  removed  into  that  court." 

The  reasons  upon  which  the  judges  founded 
their  answer  to  the  question  relating  to  th« 
further  proceedings  of  the  House  afler  the  high 
ateward^s  commission  dissolved,  which  is 
usually  done  upon  pronouncing  judgment,  may 
poasiM/  require  KNiie  further  diacuMion.    I 


will,  therefore, before  I  conclude,  mantioo  thoa* 
which  weighed  with  me,  and,  I  believe,  witli 
many  others  of  the  judges. 

REASONS,  &c. 

Every  proceeding  in  the  House  of  Peem 
acting  in  its  judicial  capacity,  whether  upoa 
writ  of  errour,  impeachment,  or  indictment, 
removed  thither  by  certiorari,  is  in  judgment 
of  law  a  proceeding  before  the  king  in  parlia- 
ment: and  therefore  the  House,  in  all  thoea 
cases,  may  not  improperly  be  styled,  the  court 
of  our  lord  the  king  in  parliament.  This  court 
is  founded  upon  immemorial  usage,  upon  the 
law  and  custom  of  parliament,  and  is  part  of 
the  original  system  of  our  constitution.  It  is 
open  for  all  the  purposes  of  judicature  during 
the  continuance  of  the  parliament :  itopeneth  at 
the  beginning  and  shutteth  at  the  end  of  everj 
session ;  just  as  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
which  is  likewise  in  judgment  of  law  held  be- 
fore the  king  himself,  openeth  and  shutteth 
with  the  term.  The  authority  of  thb  court, 
or,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  its  constant 
activity  (or  the  ends  of  public  justice,  independ- 
ent of  any  special  powers  derived  from  thm 
crown,  is  not  doubted  in  the  case  of  writs  of 
errour  from  those  courts  of  law  whence  errour 
lieth  in  parliament,  and  of  impeachments  for 
misdemeanours. 

It  was  formerly  doubted,  whether,  in  th« 
ease  of  an  impeachment  for  treason,  and  in 
the  case  of  an  indictment  against  a  peer  for 
any  capital  crime,  removed  into  parliament 
by  certiorari,  whether  in  these  cases  the  court 
can  proceed  to  trial  and  judgment,  without  an 
high  steward,  appointed  by  special  coramiasion 
from  the  crown.  This  doubt  seemeth  to  haT« 
arisen  from  the  not  distinguishing  between  a 
proceeding  in  the  court  of  the  high  steward, 
and  that  before  the  king  in  pariiament.  Th« 
name,  style,  and  title  of  office  is  the  same  in 
both  cases ;  but  the  office,  the  powers,  andpre* 
eminences  annexed  to  it,  differ  very  widely  ; 
and  so  doth  the  constitution  of  the  courts  whara 
the  offices  are  executed.  The  identity  of  ths 
name  may  have  confounded  our  ideas,  as 
sqtiivocal  words  often  do,  if  the  nature  of  thinfi 
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it  not  attended  to ;  but  the  nature  of  the  offieea, 
properly  etatrd,  will  I    hope    remove    every 
doubl  on  these  points.     In  the  court  of  the 
high  steward,  he  aloao  is  jud^n  in  all  pointa 
of  law  and  pi  act  ice ;  the  peers  irirrsare  merely 
judges  of  fact,  and  are  summoned  by  virtue  of 
a   precept   from  the  high  steward,  to   appear 
before  him   on  the  day  appointed  by  him  for 
the  trial,  Ut  Kei  Veritas  melius  sciri  poteriu 
The  high  steward's  Rommissiuo,  af\er  reciting 
that  an  indictment  hath  been  found  against  iha 
peer  by  the  grand  jury  of  ihe  proper  county, 
impowereth  him  to  send  for  the  indictment,  to 
convene  the  prisoner  before  him,  at  such  day 
and  place  as  he  shall  appoint,  then  and  there 
to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  of  auch  in- 
dictment ;  In  cause  ihe  peers  triers  tot  and  tales, 
per  quo*  Roi  Veritas  melius  sciri  poterit,  at 
the  same  day  and  place  to  appear  before  him, 
Veritatcque  inde  compertA,  to  proceed  to  judg- 
ment according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  Eng- 
land,  and    thereupon  to  award  execution.'* 
By  this  it  is  plain  that  the  sole  right  of  judica- 
ture is  in  cases  of  this  kind  vested  in  the  high 
steward  ;  that  it  resideth  solely  in  the  person ; 
and    consequently   without   the  commission, 
which  is  but  in  nature  of  a  commission  of  oyer 
tod  terminer,  nootie  step  can  be  taken  in  order 
to  a  trial ;  and  that  when  his  commission  is 
dissolved,  which  hedeclareth  by  breaking  his 
•tafT,  the  court  no  longer  existeth. 

But  in  a  trial  of  a  peer  in  full  parliament, 
or,  to  speak  with  legal  precision,  before  the 
king  in  parliament,  for  a  capital  oflTeuce,  whe- 
ther upon  impeachmeol  or  indictroeoC  the  cas« 
b  quite  otherwise ;  9rery  peer  present  at  the 
trial,  and  every  temporal  peer,  hath  a  right  to 
be  present  in  every  part  of  the  proceeding; 
Toteth  upon  every  question  of  law  and  fact ; 
and  the  question  is  carried  by  tho  major  vote, 
the  high  steward  himself  voting  merely  as  a 
peer  and  member  of  that  court,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  peers,  and  in  no  other 
right. 

It  hath  indeed  been  usual,  and  wwy  expedi- 
ent it  is,  in  point  of  order  and  regularity,  and 
(or  the  solemnity  of  the  proceeding,  to  appoint 
an  ofBcer  for  presiding  during  the  lime  of  the 
trial,  and  until  judgment,  and  to  give  him  the 
atyle  and  title  of  steward  of  England ;  but  this 
naketh  no  sort  of  alteration  in  the  constitution 
of  tho  court ;  it  is  the  same  court  founded  in 
immemorial  usage,  in  the  law  and  custom  of 

*  See  Loni  Clarendon's  commission  as  high 
Mewanl,  and  the  wriis  and  precepu  prepara* 
tery  to  the  urial,  in  Lord  Mot'ley's  case.  vn. 
Bl  Tri. 


parliamont,  whether  audi  appointment  b«  nadt 
or  not.     It  acteib  in  its  judicial  capacity  ii 
every  order  made  toudting  the  time  ajxl  plaos 
of  the  trial,  the  positioning  the  trial  from  tune 
to  lime  upon  |>eiition,  according  to  tlie  narurs 
and  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  allowance  or 
non-allowance  of  counsel  to  the  prisoner,  and 
other  matters  relative  to  the  trial  ;*  and  afl 
this  before  an  high  steward  hath  been  appoint- 
ed.   And  so  little  was  it  apprehended,  in  some 
cases  which  I  shall  mention  presently,  that  the 
existence  of  the  court  depended  on  the  appoint 
ment  of  an  high  steward,  that  the  court  itself 
directed  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  form  of 
words,  he  should  be  appointed.     It  bath  like- 
wise received  and  recorded  the  prisoner's  ooo- 
feasion,  which  amoimieth  to  a  convictiun,  beloM 
the  appointment  of  an  high  steward  ;  and  balk 
allowed  to  prisoners   the   benefit  of  acrs  of 
general  pardon,  where  they  appeared  entided 
to  it,  as  well  without  the  appointment  of  an 
high  steward,  as  after  his  commission  dissoKed. 
And  whfn,  in  the  case  of  iropeachmrnts,  the 
Commons  have  sometimes,  at  conferences  be- 
tween the  Houses,  attempted  to  interpose  ia 
matters  preparatory  to  (be  trial,  the   general 
answer  hath  been, "  This  is  a  point  of  judica- 
ture upon  which  the  lords  w  ill  mrt  confer  f 
they  impose  "  silence  upon  themselves,**  or  to 
that  effect.    I  need  not  here  cite  instances ; 
•very  man  who  hath  consulted  the  journals  of 
either  House  halh  met  with  many  of  ihem. 

I  will  now  cite  a  few  cases,  applicable,  in 
my  opinion,  to  the  present  question.  And  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  such  as  have  happened 
since  the  Restoration ;  because,  in  queations  of 
thw  kind,  modem  cases,  settled  with  delibera- 
tion, and  upon  a  view  of  former  precedents,  give 
more  light  and  satisfaction  than  tha  deepest 
search  into  antiquity  can  afford.  And  also 
because  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  the  pri- 
vileges of  parliament,  and  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject in  general,  appear  to  have  been  nM>re  stu- 
died, and  better  understood,  at  and  (or  soms 
years  before  that  period,  than  in  (brmer  ages. 
In  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Danby,  and  tho 
popish  lords  then  under  impeachments,  tho 
lords,  on  the  6th  of  May  1769,  appointed 
time  and  place  for  hearing  the  Earl  ik  Dan- 
by, by  his  counsel ,  upon  the  validity  of  his  plea 
of  pardon,  and  for  the  trials  of  the  other  lords; 
and  voted  an  address  to  his  majesty,  praying 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  appoint  an  high 
steward  for  those  purposes.   These  votes  wcrs, 

*  See  the  orders  previous  to  the  trial,  In  the 
cases  of  the  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Ice.  and  L^ 
Lovat,  and  many  other  modem  cases. 
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on  the  next  day,  communicated  to  the  Con>>  lords  m<^  proceed  in  nteh  trial*  if  an  high 
roons  by  message  in  the  usual  manner.  On  aleward  be  not  appointed  aceorrUng  to  their 
the  8th,  at  a  conference  between  the  Housea,  humble  desire."  On  iho  13ih  the  lord  pre- 
upon  the  subject  matter  of  that  message,  the  sident  reported,  That  the  committees  of  both 
Commons  expressed  themselves  to  the  follow-  Houses  had  met  that  morning,  and  discoursed, 
ing  effect:  "  They  cannot  apprehend  what  in  the  first  place,  on  the  matter  of  a  lord  high 
nhould  induce  your  lordships  to  address  hie  steward,  and  had  perused  former  commissions 
majesty  for  an  high  steward,  for  determining  the  for  the  office  of  high  steward ;  and  then,  put- 
validity  of  the  pardon  which  hath  been  pleaded  ting  the  House  in  mind  of  the  order  and  re- 
by  the  Earl  of  Danby,  as  also  for  the  trial  of  solution  of  the  preceding  day,  proposed  from 
the  other  five  lords,  because  they  conceive  the  the  committees  that  a  new  commission  might 
constituting  an  high  steward  is  not  necessary,  issue,  so  as  the  words  in  the  commission  may 
but  that  judgment  may  be  given  in  parliament  be  thus  changed,  viz.  Instead  of  Ac  pro  ao 
upon  impeachment  without  an  high  steward  ;*'  quod  officium  Seneschalli  Anglia)  (cujua 
and  concluded  with  a  proposition,  that  for  avoid-  pnesentia  in  hac  parte  requiritur)  ut  accept- 
ing any  interruption  or  delay,  a  committee  of  mus  jam  racat,  may  be  inserted,  Ac  pro  eo 
both  houses  might  be  nominated,  to  consider  qu5d  proceres  et  magnatus  in  parliamento 
of  the  most  proper  ways  and  methods  of  pro-  nostro  assemblati,  nobis  humiliter  supplica* 
ceeding.  This  proposition  the  House  of  verunt  ut  Seneschallum  Anglise  pro  hac  vioo 
Peers,  after  a  long  debate,  rejected.  Dissert  constituere  dignaremur ;  to  which  the  HouM 
tienlUbuSy  Pinch, '^  chancellour,  and  many  other  agreed. § 

lords.    However,  on  the  lllh,  the  Commons'  It  must  be  admitted  that  precedents  drawn 

proposition  of  the  8th  was,  upon  a  second  do-  from  times  of  ferment  and  jealousy,  as  these 

bate,  agreed  to ;  and  the  lord  chancellour,  lord  were,  lose  much  of  their  weight,  since  passioQ 

president,  and  ten  other  lords,  were  named  of  and  party  prejudice  generally  mingle  in  the 

die  committee,  to  meet  and  confer  with  a  com-  contest ;  yet  let  it  be  remembered,  that  these 

miltee  of  the  Commons.      The  next  day  the  are  resolutions  in  which  both  Houses  concurred, 

lord  president  rep<Mled,  That  the  committees  and  in  which  the  rights  of  both  were  thought 

of  both  Houses  met  that  morning,  and  made  to  be  very  nearly  concerned ;  the  Commons* 

an  entrance  into  the  business  referred  to  them  ;  right  of  innrpeaching  with  effect,  and  the  whole 

that  tlie  Commons  desired  to  see  the  commit  judicature  of  the  lords  in  capital  cases.    For 

sions  that  are  prepared  for  an  high  steward  if  the  appointment  of  an  high  steward  was  ad* 

at  these  trials,  and  also  the  commissions  in  mitted  to  be  of  absolute  necessity  (however 

the  Lord  Pembroke's  and  the  Lord  Morley's  necessary  it  may  be   for  the  regularity  and 

cases.  That  to  this  the  lords'  committees  said,  solemnity  of  the  proceeding  during  the  trials 

*  The  high  steward  is  but  speaker  pro  ten^Mtre^  and  and  until  judgment,  which  I  do  not  dispute,) 

giveth  his  vole  toell  as  the  other  lords;  this  ehangeth  every  impeachment  may,  for  a  reason  too  ob» 

not  the  nature  of  the  court .    And  the  lords  de-  vious  to  be  mentioned,  be  rendered  ineffeo 

Glared  they  have  power  enough  to  proceed  to  toal ;  and  the  judicature  of  the  lords,  in  al 

trial,  though  the  king  should  not  name  an  high  capital  cases,  nugatory, 

steward.!     That  this  seemed  to  be  a  saiisfao-  It  was  from  a  jealousy  of  this  kind,  not  at 

tion  to  the  Commons,  provided  it  was  entered  in  that  juncture  altogetlier  groundless,  and   to 

the  lords'  journals,  which  are  records."    Ac-  guard  against  every  thing  from  whence  the  ne- 

cordingly,  on  the  same  day,  '*  It  is  declared  and  cessity  of  an  high  steward,  in  the  case  of  an 

ordered,  by  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  inpar*  impeachment  might  be  inferred,  that  the  Com- 
liament  assembledy  that  theqffUx  of  an  high  steuh- 

ard  upon  trials  of  peers  upon  impeathmentSj  is  f  This  resolution  my  lord  chief  baron  refer- 
not  necessary  to  the  House  of  Peers;  but  that  the  ^n  to  and  cited  in  his  arfoiment  upon  the  se- 
cond question  proposed  to  the  judges,  which  Is 
before  stated. 
*  Afterwards  Earl  of  NoUinghara.  f  This  amendment  arose  from  an  exception 
t  In  the  Commons*  jnunial  of  the  liSth  of  May  taken  to  the  commlwion  by  the  committee  for 
It  standeih  thus  :  Their  lord«hipe  further  declare  the  CoromoDs,  which  as  it  then  stood  did  in  their 
to  the  committee,  that  a  lord  hi]*h  steward  was  opinion  imply  that  the  consiiiuting  a  lord  high 
made  Aocvtcs  onlv.    That  notwiih-standing  the  steward    was  necessary.    Whereupon    it  was 
makingofa  lord  hl^h  steward,  the  court  remain-  agreed  by  the  whole  committee  o(^ Lords  and 
edihesame,  and  was  not  thereby  altered,  but  still  Commons,  that  the  commission  should  be  re- 
remained  the  court  of  peers  io  parliament.  That  called,  and  a  new  commission,  accordins  to  the 
the  lord  hish  steward  was  but  as  a  speaker  or  said  amendment,  issue,  to  bear  date  after  the 
cbairroan,  for  the  more  orderly  proceeding  at  order  and  resolution  of  the  13th,  (Commonif 
the  trials.  Journal  of  the  Idih  of  May.) 
Vol.  in..  - 
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proposed,  and  the  k)rds  readiljr  •greed  to  bjr  the  Commoos,  Ac  pro  eo  iptbd  i^kiuM 

to,  the  amrndment  in  the  sieward'i  commis-  Sene»chaUi   Anglue   {ct^us  pnatntia    m  kac 

■ion  which  I  have  already  stated.   And  it  hath,  portt  rnptiritur)   ut  acctpimu»  Jam  vacat,  are 

I   confess,  great  weight  with  me,  that   thia  atill  retained ;  but  ihia  proveth  do  more  than 

amendment,  which  was  at  the  same  time  di«  that  the  great  seat,  having  no  authority  to  vary 

reeled  in  the  cases  of  the  five  popinh  lords,  in  point  of  form,  hath  from  time  to  time  very 

«hen  commissions  should  pass  for  their  trials,  prodently  followed  aniient  preoedents. 
bath  taken  place,  in  every  commission  upon         I  have  already  stated  the  subMao(»  of  the 

impeachments  for  treason,  since  that  time.**  commission,  in  a  proceeding  in  the  court  of  the 

And  1  camiot  help  remarking,  that  in  the  case  high  steward.    I  will  now  atate  Uie  aubstaoce 

of  Lord  Lovat,  when  neither  the  heat  of  tho  of  that  in  a  proceeding  in  the  cxMirt  of  the  peers 

times,  nor  the  jealousy  of  the  parties,  had  any  in  parliament.    And  shall  make  use  of  that  in 

■hare  in  the  proceeding,  the  House  ordered,  the  case  of  the  Elarl  of  Kilmarnock  and  oibers, 

'*  That  the  commission  for  appointing  a  lord  at  being  the  latest,  and  in  point  of  firm  agree- 

high  steward  shall  be  in  the  like  form  as  that  ing  with  the  former  precedents.     Thecommii- 

fbr  the  trial  of  the  Lord  Vi.Mcount  SlafTord,  sion,  after  reciting  that  William  Earl  of  Kii- 

as  entered  in  the  journal  of  this  House,  on  mamock,  Sic.  stand  indicted  before  commis- 

th«  90th  of  November  1680,  except  that  the  sionersofgaoldelivery,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 

same  shall  be  in  the  Engli^ih  language."!  tor  high  treason,  in  levying   war  against  lbs 

1  will  make  a  short  observation  on  this  matter,  king ;  and  that  the  king  intendeth  thai  the  said 

The  order,  on  the   13(h  of  May  1679,  (or  WiUiam  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  &c.  shaU  ba 

varying  the  form  of  the  commission,  was,  as  heard,  examined,  sentenced,  and  a4|udgedbe- 

•ppeareth  by  the  journal,  plainly  made,  in  con-  fore  himself  in  this  present  parliament,  Louch- 

■equence  of  the  resolution  of  the  12ih,  and  ing  the  said  treason,  and  (or  that  the  office 

was  foimdod  on  it ;  and  consequently  tlie  con-  of  steward  of  Great  Britain  (whose  presence 

■tant  unvarying  practice  with  regard  to  the  is  required  upon  this  occasion)  is  now  vacant, 

new  (brm  goelh,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  way  as  we  are  informed,  appointeth  the  then  kwd 

towards  showing,  that  in  ibo  sense  of  all  sue-  chancellour  steward  of  Great  Britain,  to  bear, 

eeeding  times,  that  resolution  was   not  the  execute,  and  exercise  (for  this  time)  the  said 

result  of  faction,  or  a  blameable  jealousy,  but  office,  with  all  things  due  and  belonging  to  iha 

was  founded  in  sound  reason  and  true  policy,  tame  office,  in  that  behalf. 
It  may  be  objected,  that  the  resolution  of  the         What,  there(bre,  are  the  things  due  and  be* 

12th  oif  May  1679,  goeth  no  further  than  to  a  longing  to  the  office  in  a  case  of  this  kind  I 

proceeding  upon  impeachment.    The  letter  of  Not,  at  in  the  court  of  the  high  steward,  a 

the  resolution,  it  is  admitted,  goeth  no  further ;  right  of  judicature ;  (or  the  commission  itself 

but  this  is  easily  accounted  for:  A  proceeding  tupposeth  that  right  to  reside  in  a  court  tbso 

by  impeachment  was  the  subject  matter  of  the  subsisting  before  the  king  in  parliamenL    The 

Gon(erence,  and  the  Commoos  had  no  pretence  parties  are  to  bo  there  heard,  sentenced,  ai*d 

In  interpose  in  any  other.    But  what  say  the  adjudged.    What  Ave  va  the  proceeding  doth 

kxds  ?    The  high  steward  is  but  as  a  speaker  the  high  steward  then  take  ?    By  the  practice 

or  chairman,  pro  tempore^  for  the  more  orderly  and  usage  of  the  court  of  the  peers  in  parii^ 

proceeding  at  the  trials ;  the  appointment  of  him  ment  he  giveth  his  vote  as  a  member  thereof 

doth  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  court,  which  with  the  rest  of  the  peers ;  but  (or  the  sake  of 

■till  remaineth  the  court  of  the  peers  in  parlia-  regularity  and  order,  he  presideth  during  the 

Dent.    From  these  premises,  they  draw  the  trial,  and  tmtil  judgment,  as  chairman  or 

conclusion  I  have  mentioned.    Are  not  these  ^>eaker,jm}(eii9>or«.  Inthatraq>ect,tbere(bre, 

premises  equally  true  in  the  case  of  a  proceed-  it  may  be  properly  enough  said,  that  his  pre- 

ing  upon  indictment  ?    They  undoubtedly  are,  tcnce  is  required  during  the  trial,  and  until 

It  must  likewise  be  admitted,  that  in  the  pro-  judgment,  and  in  no  other.    Herein  I  see  no 

eeeding  upon  indictment,  the  high  steward's  difference  between  the  case  of  an  impeadi- 

commission  hath  never  varied  from  the   an-  mant,  and  of  an  indictment.    I  say,  during  the 

lient  form  in  tuch  caieB.    The  words  objected  time  of  the  trial,  and  until  judgment,  because 

the  oouK  hath,  at  I  observed  b^ire,  (^om  tine 

*  See,  Id  the  State  Trials,  the  commissions  la  to  time  done  various  acts,  plainly  judicial,  be- 

ihe  cases  of  the  Earl  of  Oxfonl,  Earl  of  Der*  (ore  the  appointment  of  an  high  stewani,  and 

wemwater,  and  others-  Lord  Wlntoun  aiui  Lord  ^^j,^  ^  ^igh  steward  hath  ever  bewi  aftpoinl. 

t  See  the  proceedings  printed  by  order  of  the  «>»"»«*  «^«»  •^•»'  »*»•  comraiation  divohred. 

Hoote  of  Lords,  (4ih  February  1740.)  I  will  to  thit  purpose  cite  a  few  catea. 
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I  b«gin  with  the  latett,  beeaose  they  are  the 
latest,  and  were  ruled  with  great  deliberatioiii 
and,  for  the  most  part,  upon  a  view  of  former 
precedents.     In  the  cave  of  the  Earl  of  Kit 
marnock  and  others,  iho  lords,  on  the  24th  of 
Juno  1746,  ordered,  that  a  writ  or  writs  of  cer- 
tiorari be  issued  for  removing  the  indictments 
before  the  House ;  and  on  the  26ih  the  writ, 
which  is  made  returnable  before  the  king  in 
parliantent,  with  the  return  and  indictments, 
was  received  and  read.    On  the  next  day,  up- 
on the  report  of  the  lords'  committees,  that 
they  had  been  attended  by  the  two  chief  jus- 
tices, and   chief  baron,  and  had  heard  them, 
touching  the  construction  of  the  act  of  the  7th 
and  8th  of  King  William,   "  For  regulating 
trials  in  cases  of  high  treason  and  misprision 
of  treason,"  the  House,  upon  reading  the  report, 
came  to  several  resolutions,  fuimded  for  the 
most  part  on  the  construction  of  that  act.  What 
that  construction  was,  appeareth  from  the  lord 
high  steward's  address  to  the  prisoners,  just 
before  their  arraignment.     Having  mentioned 
that  act,  as  one  happy  consequence  of  the  ro- 
Yolittion,  he  addeih,"  However  injuriously  that 
revolution   hath  been  traduced,  whatever  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  subvert  this  happy 
establishment  fl>unded  on  it,  your  lordships  will 
now  have  the  benefit  of  that  in  its  full  extent." 
I  need  not,  aHer  this,  mc<ntion  any  other  ju- 
dicial acts  done  by  the  House  in  this  case,  be- 
fore  the  appointment  of  the  high  steward— 
many  there  are.     For,  the  putting  a  constnio 
tion  upon  an  act  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the 
court,  and  the  ri;jtht  of  the  subject  at  the  trial, 
and  in  the  proceedings  preparatory  to  it,  and 
this  in  a  case  entirely  new,  and  upon  a  point,  to 
say  no  m  >re  in  this  place,  not  extremely  clear, 
was  undoubtedly  an  exercise  of  authority  pro- 
per only  for  a  court  having   full  cognizance  of 
the  cause. 

I  will  not  minutely  enumerate  the  several 
orders  made  preparatory  to  the  trial  of  Lord 
I^ovat,  and  in  the  several  cases  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention,  touching  the  time  and 
place  of  the  trial,  the  allowance  or  non-allow- 
ance of  counsel,  and  other  matters  of  the  like 
kind,  all  plainly  judicial,  because  the  like  orders 
occur  in  all  the  cases  where  a  journal  of  the 
preparatory  step«  hath  been  published  by  order 
of  the  peers.  With  regard  to  Lord  I.ovat's 
cose,  I  think  the  order  directing  the  form  of 
tlie  high  steward's  commission,  which  I  have 
already  taken  notice  of,  is  not  very  con<mstent 
with  the  idea  of  a  court,  whose  powers  can  be 
supposed  to  depend,  at  any  point  of  time,  upon 
the  existence  or  dissolution  of  that  commission. 
In  the  case  of  the  Eari  of  Derwentwater, 


and  the  other  lords  impeached  at  the  same  time, 
the  House  received  and  recorded   the  confes- 
sions of  those  of  them  who  pleaded  guilty,  loog 
before  the  teste  of  the  high  steward's  commis- 
sion, which  isstied  merely  for  the  solemnity  of 
giving  judgment  against  them  upon  their  con- 
viction.    This  appeareth  by  the  commission 
itself:  it  recitoth,  that  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water and  others,  Coram  nobis  in  praesenti  pai^ 
liamento,  had  been  impeached  by  the  Com- 
mons fur  high  treason,  and  had,  Coram  nobif 
in  pnesenti  parliamcnto,  pleaded  guilty  to  that 
impeachment ;  and  that  the    king,   intending 
that  the  said  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and  others, 
do  et  pro  proditione   unde    ipsi  ut  pra^ertiir 
impetit',  accusit',  et  convict'  existunt  coram 
nobis  in  pncsenti  parliamento,  secundum  le- 
gem et  consuetudinem  hujus  regni  nostri  Mag* 
noe  Britannia)  audientur,  sententientur,  et  ad* 
jud:centur,constituteth  the  then  lord  chancellour 
high  steward  (hac  vice^  to  do  and  execute  aQ 
things  which  to  the  office  of  high  steward  ia 
that  behalf  do  belong.     The  receiving  and  re* 
cording  the  confession  of  the  prisoners,  which 
amountird  to  a  conviction,  so  that  nothing  re- 
mained but  proceeding  to  judgment,  was  cefw 
tainly  an  exercise  of  judicial  authority,  which 
no  assembly,  how  great  soevtir,  nut  having  full 
cognizance  of  the  cause,  could  exerciso. 

Ill  the  case  of  Lord  Salisburv,  who  had  been 
impeached  by  the  Commons  for  high  treasooi 
the  lords,  upon  his  petition,  allowed  him  the 
be^iefit  of  the  act  of  general  pardon  passed  in 
the  second  year  of  William  and  Mary,  so  far 
as  to  discharge  him  from  his  imprisonment 
upon  a  construction  they  put  upon  that  act,  no 
high  steward  ever  having  been  appointed  in 
that  case.  On  the  2d  of  October,  1690,  upon 
reading  the  earl's  petition,  setting  forth  that 
he  had  been  a  prisoner  for  a  year  and  nino 
months  in  the  tower,  notwithstanding  the  late 
act  of  free  and  general  pardon,  and  praying  to 
be  discharged,  the  lords  ordered  the  jmiges  to 
attend  on  the  Monday  following,  to  give  their 
opinions,  whether  the  said  earl  be  pardoned  by 
the  act.  On  6th  the  judges  delivered  their 
opinions,  that  if  his  offence  was  committed 
before  the  13th  of  February  1698,  and  not  in 
Ireland,  or  beyond  the  seas,  he  is  pardoned. 
Whereupon  it  was  ordered,  that  he  be  admit- 
tc«i  to  hail,  and  the  neit  day  he  and  his  suretiee 
entered  into  a  recognizance  of  bail,  himself  in 
£.10,000  and  two  sureties  in  £.5.000  each; 
and  on  the  30th  he  and  his  sureties  were,  after 
a  long  debate,  discharged  from  their  recogni- 
zance. It  will  not  be  material  to  inquire, 
whelherthe  House  did  ri?ht  in  discharging  the 
earl,  without  giving  the  Commons  an  opporto* 
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nity  of  being  heard ;  aince,  in  fact,  thejr  daini- 
ed  and  cxprci«ed  a  rij(hl  of  jiidicaturu  without 
an  high  steward — which  is  ihe  only  use  I  make 
of  this  case. 

They  did  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  Earl 
of  Carnwarlh,   the   Lords  WidJringlon    and 
Nairn,  long  after  the  high  steward's  commis- 
Bion  dissolved.      These    lords  had  judgment 
|iassed  on  them  at  the  same  time  tliat  judgment 
was  given  against  the  Lords  Derwenlwater, 
Nithsdale,  and  Kenmure;  and  judgment  being 
given,  the  high  steward  immediately  broke  his 
Btaff,  and  declared  the  commission  dissolved, 
They  continued  prisoners  in  the   tower,  un- 
der reprieves,  till  the  passing  of  the  act  of  ge- 
neral pardon,  in  the  3J  of  King  George  the 
First.     On   iho  2l8t  of  November  1717,  the 
House  being  informed  that  these  lords  had  sc- 
rernlly  entered  into  recognizances  before  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  for 
their  appearance  in  the  House  in  this  sessions 
of  parliament ;  and  that  the  Lords  Carnwarth 
and  Widdrington  were  attended  accordingly  ; 
and  that  the  Lord  Nairn  was  ill  at  Bath,  and 
could  not  then  attend  ;  the  Lords  Carnwarth 
«jid  Widdrington  were  called ;  and  severally 
at  the  bar  prayed  that  their  appearance  might 
be  recorded  ;  likewise  prayed  the  benefit  of  the 
act  for  his  majesty's  general  and  free  pardon. 
Whereupon  the  House  ordered,  that  their  ap- 
pearance  be  recorded,  and  that  they  attend 
again  to-morrow,  in  order  to  plead  the  pardon. 
And  the  recognizance  of  the  Lord  Nairn  was 
respited  till  that  day  fortnight.    On  the  mor- 
row the  Lonla  Carnwarth  and  Widdrington, 
then  attending,  were  called  in;  and  the   lord 
chancellour  acquainted  them  severally,  that  it 
appeared  by  the  records  of  the  House,  that  they 
aeverally  stood  attainted  of  high  treason ;  and 
asked  them  severally,  what  they  had  to  say,  why 
they  should  not  be  remanded  to  the  tower  c^ 
London?     Thereupon  they    severally,   upon 
their  knees,  prayed  the  benefit  of  the  act,  and 
that   they  might  have  their  lives  and  liberty 
pursuant  thereunto.    And  the  attorney-general, 
who  then  attended  for  that  purpose,  declaring 
that  he  had  no  objection,  on  his  majesty's  behalf^ 
to  what  was  prayed,  conceiving  that  those  lords, 
not  having  made  any  escape  since  their  convic- 
tion, were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  act ; 
the  House,  aAer  reading  the  clause  in  the  act 
relating  to  that  matter,  agreed  that  they  shouki 
be  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  pardon,  as  to  their 
lives  and  liberties;  and  discharged  their  re- 
cognizances, and  gave  them  leave  to  depart 
without  further  day  given  for  their  appearance. 
On  the  6th  of  December  following  the  like 
oroceedioga  were  had,  and  the  like  orders 


made,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Nairn.     I  obserra^ 

that  tlie  lord  chancelkxu-  did  not  ask  tbeae 
lords  what  they  had  to  say  why  executioa 
should  not  be  awarded.  There  was,  it  is 
probable,  some  little  delicacy  as  to  tliat  point 
But  since  the  allowance  uf  the  benefit  of  the 
act,  as  to  life  and  liberty,  which  was  all  that 
was  prayed,  was  an  effectual  bar  to  any  future 
imprisonment  on  that  account,  and  also  to 
execution,  and  might  have  been  pleaded  as 
such  in  any  court  whatsoever ;  the  whole  pro 
ceeding  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  in  a 
court  having  complete  jurisdiction  in  the  case, 
notwithstanding  the  high  steward's  commts* 
sion  had  been  long  dissolved — which  is  all  the 
use  I  intended  to  make  of  this  case. 

I  will  not  recapitulate ;  the  cases  I  have 
cited,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them, 
are  brought  into  a  very  narrow  compass.  I 
will  only  add,  it  would  sound  extremely  harsh 
to  say,  that  a  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction, 
(bunded  in  immemorial  usage,  aiul  held  in 
judgment  of  law  before  ihe  king  himself,  can 
in  any  event  whatever  be  under  an  utter  incar 
pacity  of  proceeding  to  tnal  and  judgment, 
either  of  condemnation  or  acquittal,  the  ulti- 
mate objects  of  every  criminal  proceeding, 
without  certain  supplemental  powers  derived 
fi'om  the  crown. 

These  cases,  with  the  observations  I  have 
made  on  them,  I  hope  sufficiently  warrant  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  upon  that  part  of  the 
second  question  in  the  case  of  the  late  Karl 
Ferrers,  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 
And  also  what  was  advanced  by  the  lord  chief 
baron  in  his  argument  on  that  question,  **■  that 
though  the  office  of  high  steward  shouki  hap- 
pen to  determine  before  execution  done  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment,  yet  the  court  of  the 
peers  in  parliament,  where  that  judgment  was 
given,  would  subsist  for  all  the  purposes  oC 
justice  during  the  sitting  of  tho  pailiamenu'* 
And  consequently  that  in  the  case  supposed 
by  the  question,  that  court  might  appoint  a 
new  day  for  the  executioa. 
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CtnK8Ti05S  referred  by  the  Lard*  to  the  Jttdgeii 
in  the  ImpeaehmerU  of  Warren  Hattin^y 
Esquire ;  and  the  Akswxrs  of  the  Judge$. 
Extracttd  from  the  Ljord^  JaumaU  and 
MinuU*. 

First  Que$tion. — ^Whether,  when  a  witness 
produced  and  examined  in  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing by  a  prosecutor  disclaims  all  knowledge 
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of  any  matter  to  interrogated,  it  be  corapetent 
for  such  prosecutor  to  piirtue  such  examina- 
tioa,  by  proposing  a  question  containing  the 
particulars  of  an  answer  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  such  witness  before  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  in  any  other 
place;  and  by  demanding  of  him  whether  the 
particulars  so  suggested  were  not  the  answer 
he  had  so  made?     1788,  Feb.  29.— Pa.  418. 

Antwn. — The  lord  chief  baron  of  the  court 
of  exchequer  delivered  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  judges,  upon  the  question  of  law  put  to 
them  on  Friday  the  29th  of  February  last,  aa 
follows—*'  That  when  a  witness  produced  and 
examined  in  a  criminal  proceeding  by  a  pro- 
secutor disclaims  all  knowledge  of  any  matter 
■o  interrogated,  it  is  not  competent  for  such 
prosecutor  to  pursue  such  examination,  by  pro- 
posing a  question  containing  the  particulars 
of  an  answer  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
■uch  witness  before  a  committee  of  the  Houso 
of  Commons,  or  in  any  other  place  ;  and  by 
demanding  of  him  whether  the  particulars  so 
suggested  were  not  the  answers  he  had  so 
made."  1788,  April  10.— Pa.  692. 

Second  Quettion. — Whether  it  be  competent 
for  the  managers  to  produce  an  examination 
taken  without  oath  by  the  rest  of  the  council 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hastings  the  governour* 
general,  charging  Mr.  Hastings  with  corruptly 
receiving  three  lacks  54,105  rupees,  which  ex- 
amination came  to  his  knowledge,  and  was  by 
him  transmitted  to  the  court  of  directors  as  a 
proceeding  of  the  said  councillours,  in  order  to 
introduce  the  proof  of  his  demeanour  there- 
upon ; — it  bemg  alleged  by  the  managers  for 
the  Commons,  that  he  took  no  steps  to  clear 
himself,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  directors,  of 
the  guilt  thereby  imputed,  but  that  he  took 
active  means  to  prevent  the  examination  by 
the  said  councillours  of  his  servant  Cantoo 
Baboo?  1789,  May  14.— Pa.  677. 

Antwer. — The  lord  chief  baron  of  the  court 
of  exchequer  delivered  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  judges,  upon  the  said  question,  in  the 
negative — and  gave  his  reasons. 

1789,  May  20.— Pa.  718. 

Third  QuejUion. — Wliether  the  instructions 
from  the  court  of  directors  of  the  United  Com- 
pany of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the 
East-Indies  to  Warren  Hastings,  Ksquire, 
gov<Tnour-general ;  Lieutenant-general  John 
Clavering,  the  Honourable  George  Monson, 
Biohard  Barwel^  fisquu«i  ud  PluUp  Francisi 


Esquire, councillours,  constituted  and  appointed 
the  govemour-general  and  council  of  the  said 
United  Company's  Presidency  of  Fort  William 
in  Bengal,  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  th« 
last  session,  intituled,  **  An  act  for  establishing 
certain  regulations  for  tlie  better  mimagement 
of  the  affairs  of  the  East-India  Company,  aa 
well  in  India  as  in  Europe  ;"  of  the  29ih  of 
March  1774,  Par.  31,  32,  and  35 ;  the  consul- 
tation of  the  11th  March  1775  ;  the  consulta- 
tion of  the  13ih  of  Marcli  1775,  up  to  the  time 
that  Mr.  Hastings  left  the  council ;  the  consul- 
Ution  of  the  20th  of  March  1775 ;  the  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  court  of  direc- 
tors on  the  25th  of  March  1775— it  being  alleged 
that  Mr.  Hastings  took  no  steps  to  explaio 
or  defend  his  conduct— are  sufficient  to  intro- 
duce the  examination  of  Nundcomar,  or  (ha 
proceedings  of  the  rest  of  the  councillours  on 
the  said  13th  of  March,  afler  Mr.  Hastings  left 
the  council,  such  examination  and  proceedinfi 
charging  Mr.  Hastings  with  corruptly  re- 
ceiving three  lacks  54,105  rupees  ? 

1789,  May  21.— Pa.  730. 

Angwer. — The  lord  chief  baron  of  the  court 
of  exchequer  delivered  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  judges,  up«>n  the  said  question,  in  tha 
negative^and  gave  his  reasons. 

1789,  May  27.— Pa.  771. 

Fourth  Que$tion. — Whether  the  public  ac- 
counts of  the  nizamut  and  blicla,  under  tha 
seal  of  the  begum,  attested  also  by  the  nabob, 
and  transmitted  by  Mr.  Goring  to  the  board  of 
council  at  Calcutta,  in  a  Imter  bearing  data 
the  29th  June  1775,  received  by  them,  recorded 
without  objection  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  transmitted  by  him  likewise  without  ob- 
jection to  the  court  of  directors,  and  alleged  to 
contain  accounts  of  money  received  by  Mr  Has- 
tings ;  and  it  being  in  proof  that  Mr.  Hastings 
on  the  lllh  of  May  1778,  moved  the  board  to 
comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  nabob  Mo* 
bareck  ul  Dowlah,  to  reappoint  the  Munny 
Begum,  and  rajah  Goordass  (who  made  up 
those  accounts)  to  the  respective  offices  they 
before  filled — and  which  was  accordingly  re- 
solved by  the  board — ought  to  be  read  ? 

1789,  June  17.— Pa.  855. 

AngvMT. — The  lord  chief  baron  of  the  court 
of  exchequer  delivered  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  judges,  upon  the  said  question,  in  the 
negative — and  gave  his  reasons. 

1789,  June  24.— Pa.  922. 

Fifth  QuasCMM.— Whether  the  paper  dali- 
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ver«d  bj  Sir  Elijah  Impej,  on  the  7th  of  July 
1776,  in  the  »upromo  court,  to  the  eecretmry 
of  the  supreme  council,  in  order  to  be  trane- 
mitted  to  the  council  as  the  reaohition  of  the 
court  in  respect  to  the  claim  made  for  Roy 
Radachum,  on  account  of  his  being  r&keel  of 
the  nabob  Mobareck  ul  Doxrlah — and  which 
paper  was  the  subject  of  the  deliberation  of  the 
council  on  (he  Slst  July  1775,  Mr.  Hastings 
bemg  then  present,  and  by  them  transmitted  to 
the  court  of  directors,  as  a  ground  for  such  in- 
•tnictioos  from  the  court  of  directors  as  the 
occasion  might  seem  to  require — may  be  ad- 
mitted as  evidence  of  the  actual  state  and  situ- 
ation of  the  nabob,  with  reference  to  the  Eng- 
lish government  ?     1789,  July  2.— Pa.  1001. 

^fwirer. — The  lord  chief  baron  of  the  court 
of  exchequer  delirered  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  judges,  upon  the  said  question,  in  the 
affirmatiTe— ond  gave  his  reasons. 

1789,  July  7.— Pa.  1030. 

Sixth  Question. — Whether  it  be,  or  be  not, 
competent  to  the  managers  (or  the  Commons 
to  give  evidence  U(>on  the  charge  in  the  sixth 
article,  to  prove  that  the  rent  at  which  the  de- 
fendant, Warren  Ha-^tings,  let  the  \nndn  men- 
tioned in  the  said  sixth  article  of  charge,  to 
Kelleram,  fell  into  arrear  and  was  deficient — 
and  whclher,if  proof  were  offered  that  the  rent 
fell  into  arrear  immediately  aOer  the  letting,the 
evidence  would  in  that  case  be  competent. 

1790,AprU22.— Pa.364. 

Answtr. — The  lord  chief  baron  of  the  court 
of  exchequer  delivered  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  judges  upon  the  said  question — **  That 
it  is  not  competent  to  the  managers  for  tlie 
Comn>ons  to  give  evidence  upon  the  charge 
in  the  sixth  article,  to  prove  that  the  rent  at 
which  the  defendant,  Warren  Hastings,  let  the 
lands  mentioned  in  the  said  sixth  article  of 
charge,  to  Kelleram,  fell  into  arrear,  and  was 
deficient*'— and  gave  his  reasons. 

1 790,  April  27. —Pa.  888. 

Seventh  Question. — Whether  it  be  compe- 
tent for  (he  managers  for  the  Commons  to  put 
the  following  question  to  tlie  witness  upon  the 
sixth  article  of  charge  :  viz.  "  What  impres- 
sion the  letting  of  the  lands  to  Kelleram  and 
Cullian  Sing  made  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  coimtry  ?" 

1790,  April  27.— Pa.  391. 

Answer. — The  lord  chief  baron  of  the  court 
of  exchequer  delivered  the  unanimous  opinion 


of  the  judges  upon  the  taid  queitioo— *'  Thai 
it  is  not  competent  to  the  managers  for  tht 
Commons  to  put  the  following  question  to  (ha 
witness,  upon  the  sixth  article  of  charge  ;  vii. 
What  impression  the  letting  of  the  lands  to 
Kelleram  and  Cullian  Sing  made  on  themindi 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country** — and  gave 
his  reasons.  1790,  April  29. — Pa.  413. 

Eighth  Quesfion.— WTiethcr  it  be  competent 
to  the  managers  for  the  Commons  to  put  the 
following  question  to  the  witness,  upon  the 
seventh  article  of  charge;  viz.  **  Whether 
more  oppressions  did  actually  exist  under  the 
new  institution  than  under  the  dd  ?*' 

1790,  April  29.— Pa.  416. 

Answer. — The  lord  chief  baron  of  the  court 
of  exchequer  delivered  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  judges  upon  the  said  question — '*  That 
it  is  not  competent  to  the  managers  for  the 
Commons  to  put  the  following  quentioo  to  the 
witness,  upon  the  seventh  article  of  charge ; 
vix.  Whether  more  oppressions  did  actually 
exist  under  the  new  institution  than  under  the 
old" — and  gave  his  reasons. 

1790,  May  4.— Pa.  428. 

Ninth  ^f»/i<m.— Whether  the  letter  of  the 
13thApril  1781  can  be  given  in  evidence  hv  (he 
managers  for  the  ( 'Ommons,  to  prove  that  the 
letter  of  the  6th  of  May  1781,  already  given  in 
evidence,  relative  to  the  abolition  of  the  provin- 
cial council,  and  the  subsequent  appointment  if 
the  committee  of  revenue.was  false  in  any  other 
particular  than  that  which  in  charged  in  the  7ih 
article  of  charge  ?    1 790,  May  20.— Pa.  567. 

Answer. — The  lord  chief  baron  of  the  court  of 
exchequer  delivered  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  judges  upon  the  said  question — "  That  it  is 
not  competent  for  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Commons  to  give  any  evidence  on  tlie  se- 
venth article  of  impeachment,  to  prove  that  the 
letter  of  the  6th  May  1781  is  false  in  any  o«her 
particular  than  that  wherein  it  is  expressly 
charged  to  be  false" — and  gave  his  reasons. 
1790,  June  2.— Pa.  634. 

Tenth  QMeffion.— Whether  it  be  competent 
to  the  managers  for  the  Commons  to  examiDe 
the  witness  to  any  account  of  the  debate  which 
was  had  on  the  9ih  day  of  July  1778,  previous 
to  the  written  minutes  that  appear  upon  the 
consultation  of  that  date  ? 

1794,  February  26. — Lords*  Minutes. 

Answer. — The  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court 
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of  eommon  plea*  delirered  the  ananimoui 
opinion  of  the  jud^s  upon  the  eaid  quee- 
tioo— ^*  That  it  i«  not  competent  to  the  mana- 
gera  for  the  GoronuMM  to  examine  the  witness, 
Philip  Francis,  Esquire,  to  any  account  of  the 
debate  which  was  had  on  the  9th  day  of  July 
1T78,  preTious  to  the  written  minutes  that  ap- 
pear upon  the  consultation  of  that  date"  and 
fare  his  reasons. 

1794,  February  ST.^Lords'  Minutes. 

Eleventh  ^issfiwt.^Whether  it  is  compe- 
tent for  the  managers  for  the  Commons,  in 
reply,  to  mA  the  witness,  whether,  between 
the  time  of  the  original  demand  being  made 
upon  Cbeit  Sing,  and  the  period  of  the  witnessVi 
leaving  Bengal,  it  was  at  any  time  in  his 
power  to  have  reversed  or  put  a  stop  to  the  de- 
mand upon  Cheit  Sing;  the  same  not  being 
relative  to  any  matter  originally  given  in  evi- 
dence by  the  defendant  ? 

1794,  February  27.— Lords'  Minutes. 


r.— The  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  delivered  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  judges  upon  the  said  question^ 
**  That  it  is  not  competent  for  the  managers  for 
the  Commons  to  mA  the  witness,  whether, 
betwostt  the  time  of  the  original  demand  being 


made  upon  Cheit  Sing  and  the  period  of  bk 
leaving  Bengal,  it  was  at  any  time  in  hii 
power  to  have  reversed  or  put  a  stop  to  the  do> 
mand  upon  Cheit  Sing,  the  same  not  being 
relative  to  any  matter  originally  given  in  evi- 
dence by  the  defendant"— and  gave  his  reasdii. 
1794,  March  1.— Lords'  Minutes. 

Twelfth  ^iiMtMii.— Whether  a  psper,  read 
in  the  court  of  directors  on  the  4th  of  Noveo- 
l>er  I78S,  and  then  referred  by  them  to  thn 
consideration  of  the  committee  of  the  wholo 
court ;  and  again  read  in  the  court  of  directora 
on  the  19th  of  November  178S,  and  amended, 
and  ordered  by  them  to  be  publidhed  for  thn 
information  of  the  proprietors,  can  be  received 
in  evidence  in  reply  to  rebut  the  evidenco 
given  by  the  defendant,  of  the  thanks  of  the 
court  of  directors,  signified  to  him  on  the  tSlli 
of  June  1785. 

1794,  March  1.— Lords'  Minotss. 

.ifiuioer.— Whereupon  the  lord  chief  jostion 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  having  conferred 
with  the  rest  of  the  judges  preeent,  delivered 
their  unanimous  opinion  upon  the  said  quat* 
tioo,  in  the  negative— and  gave  his  reasons. 
1794,Manii  l^Lords* MJaotM. 
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